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PREFACE 


The idea of preparing a new Dictionary of the Bible on critical lines for the 
benefit of all serious students, both professional and lay, was prominent in the 
• f th °f the many-sided scholar to whose beloved memory the 

_ . ,. present volume is inscribed. It is more than twelve years since 

Prof. Robertson Smith began to take steps towards realising this 
idea. As an academical teacher he had from the first been fully aware of the 
importance of what is known as Biblical Encyclopaedia, and his own earliest 
contributions to the subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica carry us as far back 
as to the year 1875. If for a very brief period certain untoward events arrested 
his activity in this direction, the loss of time was speedily made up, for seldom 
perhaps has there been a greater display of intellectual energy than is given in 
the series of biblical articles signed ‘ W. R. S.’ which appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica between 1875 and 1888. The reader who is interested in Bible 
study should not fail to examine the list, which includes among the longer articles 
Bible, Canticles, Chronicles, David, Hebrew Language, Hosea, Jeru- 
salem, Joel, Judges, Kings, Levites, Malachi, Messiah, Micah, Philis- 
tines, Priest, Prophet, Psalms, Sacrifice, Temple, Tithes, Zephaniah : 
and among the shorter, Angel, Ark, Baal, Decalogue, Eli, Eve, Haggai, 
Lamentations, Melchizedek, Moloch, Nabatzeans, Nahum, Nazarite, Nine- 
veh, Obadiah, Paradise, Ruth, Sabbath, Sadducees, Samuel, Tabernacle, 
Vow. 


Nor should the students of our day overlook the service which this far- 
seeing scholar and editor rendered to the nascent conception of an international 
biblical criticism by inviting the co-operation of foreign as well as English con- 
tributors. That names like those of Noldeke, Tiele, Welhausen, Harnack, Schiirer, 
Gutschmid, Geldner, appeared side by side with those of well-known and honoured 
British scholars in the list of contributors to the Encyclopedia was a guarantee of 
freedom from dangerous eccentricity, of comprehensiveness of view, of thorough- 
ness and accuracy of investigation. 

Such a large amount of material illustrative of the Bible, marked by unity 
of aim and consistency of purpose, was thus brought together that the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica became, inclusively, something not unlike an Encyclopedia Biblica. 
The idea then occurred to the editor and his publishers to republish, for the 
guidance of students, all that might be found to have stood the test of time, the 
lacunae being filled up, and the whole brought up, as far as possible, to the high 
level of the most recent scholarship. It was not unnatural to wish for this ; but 
there were three main opposing considerations. In the first place, there were 
other important duties which made pressing demands on the time and energy of 
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the editor. Next, the growing maturity of his biblical scholarship made him less 
and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional conclusions. And lastly, such con- 
stant progress was being made by students in the power of assimilating critical 
results that it seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly revised and 
recast, should have a good chance of still more deeply influencing the student world. 

The waiting-time was filled up, so far as other occupations allowed, by 
pioneering researches in biblical archaeology, some of the results of which are 
admirably summed up in that fruitful volume entitled The Religion of the Semites 
(1889). More and more, Robertson Smith, like other contemporary scholars, 
saw the necessity of revising old work on the basis of a more critical, and, in a 
certain sense, more philosophical treatment of details. First of all, archaeological 
details had their share — and it was bound to be a large share — of this scholar’s 
attention. Then came biblical geography — a subject which had been brought 
prominently into notice by the zeal of English explorers, but seemed to need the 
collaboration of English critics. A long visit to Palestine was planned for the 
direct investigation of details of biblical geography, and though this could not be 
carried out, not a little time was devoted to the examination of a few of the more 
perplexing geographical problems and of the solutions already proposed (see e.g. 
Aphek, below, col. 19 1 /.). This care for accuracy of detail as a necessary pre- 
liminary to a revision of theories is also the cause of our friend’s persistent refusal 
to sanction the republication of the masterly but inevitably provisional article 
Bible in the Encyclopcedia Britannica , to which we shall return later. The reader 
will still better understand the motive of that refusal if he will compare what 
is said on the Psalter in that article (1875) with the statements in the first edition 
of The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1880), in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
article Psalms (1885), and in the second edition of The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1892). 

It is only just, however, to the true ‘begetter' of this work to emphasise the 
fact that, though he felt the adequate realisation of his idea to be some way off, 
he lost no time in pondering and working out a variety of practical details — a 
task in which he was seconded by his assistant editor and intimate friend, Mr. 
J. S. Black. Many hours were given, as occasion offered, to the distribution of 
subjects and the preparation of minor articles. Some hundreds of these were 
drafted, and many were the discussions that arose as to the various difficult practi- 
cal points, which have not been without fruit for the present work. 

In September, 1892, however, it became only too clear to Prof. Smith that 
he was suffering from a malady which might terminate fatally after no very dis- 
tant term. The last hope of active participation in his long-cherished scheme of 
a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh disappeared, when one of the present editors, 
who had no definite knowledge of Prof. Smith’s plan, communicated to this friend 
of many years’ standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary ought to be, 
and inquired whether he thought that such a project could be realised. Prof. 
Smith was still intellectually able to consider and pronounce upon these ideas, 
and gladly recognised their close affinity to his own. Unwilling that all the 
labour already bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Prof. Cheyne to take up the work which he himself was compelled 
to drop, in conjunction with the older and more intimate friend already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names on the title-page. The work is undertaken by the 
editors as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of a command. 
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Such is the history of the genesis of the Encyclopedia Biblica, which is the 
result primarily of a fusion of two distinct but similar plans — a fusion desired by 
. . i Prof. Robertson Smith himself, as the only remaining means of 

Enc clo Eedia rca hsing adequately his own fundamental ideas. With regard to 
details, he left the editors entirely free, not from decline of physical 
strength, but from a well-grounded confidence that religion and the Bible were 
not less dear to them than to himself, and that they fully shared his own uncom- 
promisingly progressive spirit. The Bible Dictionary which he contemplated was 
no mere collection of useful miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible, 
as illuminated by criticism — a criticism which identifies the cause of religion 
with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the historical and archaeo- 
logical setting of religion, loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, 
the flashing forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, 
under local and temporal conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most 
adverse. The importance of the newer view of the Bible to the Christian com- 
munity, and the fundamental principles of the newer biblical criticism, have been 
so ably and so persuasively set forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in his Lectures 
that his fellow-workers may be dispensed from repeating here what he has said so 
well already. ‘There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.’ Let us 
assume, then, that the readers of this Encyclopedia , whatever be their grade of 
knowledge or sphere of work, are willing to make an effort to take this widely 
extended land in possession. 

Ever)’ year, in fact, expands the narrow horizons which not so long ago 
limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar. It is time, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith thought, to help students to realise this, and to bring the standard books on 
which they rely more up to date. It may seem hopeless to attempt this with an 
alphabetically arranged encyclopaedia, which necessarily involves the treatment 
of points in an isolated way. By an elaborate system of cross references, 
however, and by interspersing a considerable number of comprehensive articles 
(such as, in Part I, Apocalyptic Literature, Cainites, Dragon), it has 
been sought to avoid the danger of treating minute details without regard to 
their wider bearings. Many of the minor articles, too, have been so constructed 
as to suggest the relation of the details to the larger wholes. Altogether the 
minor articles have, one ventures to hope, brought many direct gains to biblical 
study. Often the received view of the subject of a 1 minor article ' proved to be 
extremely doubtful, and a better view suggested itself. Every endeavour has 
been used to put this view forward in a brief and yet convincing manner, without 
occupying too much space and becoming too academic in style. The more com- 
prehensive articles may here and there be found to clash with the shorter articles. 
Efforts, however, have been made to mitigate this by editorial notes in both 
classes of articles. 

It will also doubtless be found that on large questions different writers have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympathies of the 
editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly known as ‘advanced ’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such criticism, in the hands of a 
circumspect and experienced scholar, takes account of facts and phenomena which 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. They 
have no desire, however, to ‘ boycott ' moderate criticism, when applied by a critic 
who, either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has something original 
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to say. An ‘ advanced ’ critic cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his 
more ‘ moderate ' colleague, for probably he himself held, not very long ago, views 
resembling those which the ‘moderate’ critic holds now, and the latter may find 
his precautionary investigations end in his supporting, with greater fulness and 
more complete arguments, as sound the views that now seem to him rash. Prof. 
Robertson Smith’s views of ten years ago, or more, may, at the present day, appear 
to be ‘ moderate ' criticism ; but when he formulated them he was in the vanguard 
of critics, and there is no reason to think that, if he had lived, and devoted much 
of his time to biblical criticism, his ardour would have waned, and his precedence 
passed to others. 

There are, no doubt, some critical theories which could not consistently have 
been represented in the present work ; and that, it may be remarked, suggests 
one of the reasons why Prof. Robertson Smith’s early Encyclopedia Britannica 
article, Bible, could not have been republished, even by himself. When he wrote 
it he was still not absolutely sure about the chronological place of P (Priestly 
Code). He was also still under the influence of the traditional view as to the 
barrenness and unoriginality of the whole post-exilic period. Nor had he faced 
the question of the post-exilic redaction of the prophetic writings. The funda- 
mental principles of biblical criticism, however, are assumed throughout that fine 
article, though for a statement of these we must turn to a more mature production 
of his pen. See, for example, The Old Testament in the Jezvish Church <2) , pp. 16 
ff. (cp 1st ed. pp. 24 ff. ), and notice especially the following paragraph on p. 17 : — 

‘ Ancient books coming down to us from a period many centuries before the invention of 
printing have necessarily undergone many vicissitudes. Some of them are preserved only in 
imperfect copies made by an ignorant scribe of the dark ages. Others have been disfigured by 
editors, who mixed up foreign matter with the original text. Very often an important book 
fell altogether out of sight for a long time, and when it came to light again all knowledge of its 
origin was gone ; for old books did not generally have title-pages and prefaces. And, when 
such a nameless roll was again brought into notice, some half-informed reader or transcriber 
was not unlikely to give it a new title of his own devising, which was handed down thereafter 
as if it had been original. Or again, the true meaning and purpose of a book often became 
obscure in the lapse of centuries, and led to false interpretations. Once more, antiquity has 
handed down to us many writings which are sheer forgeries, like some of the Apoaxphal books, 
or the Sibylline oracles, or those famous Epistles of Phalaris, which formed the subject of 
Bentley’s great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic must destroy the received 
view , in order to establish the truth. He must review doubtful titles, purge out interpolations, 
expose forgeries , but he does so only to manifest the truth, and exhibit the genuine remains of 
antiquity in their real character. A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing to 
fear from the critic, whose labours can only put its worth in a clearer light, and establish its 
authority on a surer basis.' 

The freedom which Prof. Robertson Smith generously left to his successors 
has, with much reluctance, yet without hesitation, on the part of the editors been 
exercised in dealing with the articles which he wrote for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The editors are well assured that he would have approved their 
conduct in this respect. Few scholars, indeed, would refrain from rewriting, to a 
large extent, the critical articles which they had produced some years previously • 
and this, indeed, is what has been done by several contributors who wrote biblical 
articles for the former Encyclopaedia. The procedure of those who have revised 
our friend’s articles has in fact been as gentle and considerate as possible. Where 
these articles seemed to have been destined by himself for some degree of per- 
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manence, they have been retained, and carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Some condensation has sometimes been found necessary. The original articles 
were written for a public very imperfectly imbued with critical principles, whereas 
now, thanks to his own works arid to those of other progressive scholars, Bible 
students are much more prepared than formerly to benefit by advanced teaching. 
There is also a certain amount of a new material from Prof. Smith’s pen (in two or 
three cases consisting of quotations from the MS of the second and third courses 
of Burnett Lectures), but much less, unfortunately, than had been expected. 

Freedom has also been used in taking some fresh departures, especially in 
two directions — viz., in that of textual criticism of the Old Testament, and in that 
of biblical archaeology. The object of the editors has been, with the assistance 
of their contributors, not only to bring the work up to the level of the best 
published writings, but, wherever possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond 
the point hitherto reached in print. Without the constant necessity of investi- 
gating the details of the text of the Old Testament, it would be hard for any one 
to realise the precarious character of many details of the current biblical archae- 
ology, geography, and natural history, and even of some not unimportant points 
in the current Old Testament theology. Entirely new methods have not indeed 
been applied ; but the methods already known have perhaps been applied with 
somewhat more consistency than before. With regard to archaeology, such a 
claim can be advanced only to a slight extent. More progress perhaps has been 
made of late years in the field of critical archaeology than in that of texual criti- 
cism. All, therefore, that was generally necessary was to make a strong effort 
to keep abreast of recent archaeological research both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament stud)'. 

The fulness of detail with which the data of the Versions have been given 
may provoke some comment. Experience has been the guide of the editors, and 
they believe that, though in the future it will be possible to give these data in a 
more correct, more critical, and more condensed form, the student is best served 
at present by being supplied as fully as possible with the available material. It 
may also be doubted by some whether there is not too much philology. Here, 
again, experience has directed the course to be pursued. In the present transi- 
tional stage of lexicography, it would have been undesirable to rest content with 
simply referring to the valuable new lexicons which are now appearing, or have 
already appeared. 

With regard to biblical theology, the editors are not without hope that they 
have helped to pave the way for a more satisfactory treatment of that important 
subject which is rapidly becoming the history of the movement of religious life and 
thought within the Jewish and the Christian church (the phrase maybe inaccurate, 
but it is convenient). Systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day ; it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded 
as a storehouse of more or less competing systems of abstract thought. Unfor- 
tunately the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means 
as far advanced as that of the Old Testament. It may not be long before a real 
history of the movement of religious life and thought in the earlier period will 
be possible. For such a history for the later period we shall have to wait longer, if 
we may infer anything from the doubtless inevitable defects of the best existing 
handbook of New Testament theology, that of the able veteran critic, H. J. Holtz- 
mann. The editors of the present work are keenly interested in the subject at 
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present called ‘ Biblical Theology ; but, instead of attempting what is at present 
impossible, they have thought it better to leave some deficiencies which future 
editors will probably find it not difficult to supply. They cannot, however, con- 
clude this section without a hearty attestation of the ever-increasing love for the 
Scriptures which critical and historical study, when pursued in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sense, appears to them to produce. The minutest details of biblical 
research assume a brightness not their own when viewed in the light of the great 
truths in which the movement of biblical religion culminates. May the reader find 
cause to agree with them ! This would certainly have been the prayerful aspira- 
tion of the beloved and lamented scholar who originated this Encyclopedia. 

To the contributors of signed articles, and to those who have revised and 
brought up to date the articles of Prof. Robertson Smith, it may seem almost 
superfluous to render thanks for the indispensable help they have so 
ments ° courteously and generously given. It constitutes a fresh bond 
between scholars of different countries and several religious com- 
munities which the editors can never forget. But the special services of the 
various members of the editorial staff require specific acknowledgment, which the 
editors have much pleasure in making. Mr. Hope W. Hogg became a contributor 
to the Encyclopedia Biblica in 1894, and in 1895 became a regular member of the 
editorial staff. To his zeal, energy, and scholarship the work has been greatly 
indebted in every direction. In particular, Mr. Hogg has had the entire responsi- 
bility for the proofs as they passed in their various stages through the hands of the 
printer, and it is he who has seen to the due carrying out of the arrangements — 
many of them of his own devising — for saving space and facilitating reference 
that have been specified in the subjoined ‘Practical Hints to the Reader.’ Mr. 
Stanley A. Cook joined the staff in 1896, and not only has contributed various 
signed articles, which to the editors appear to give promise of fine work in the 
future, but also has had a large share in many of those that are of composite 
authorship and unsigned. Finally, Mr. Maurice A. Canney joined the staff in 
1S98; he also has contributed signed articles, and has been eminently helpful in 
every way, especially in the reading of the proofs. Further, the editors desire to 
acknowledge their very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A., 
editor of the Concordance to the Septuagint, who placed his unrivalled experience 
at their disposal by controlling all the proofs at a certain stage with special 
reference to the LXX readings. He also verified the biblical references. 

T. K. Cheyne. 

J. Sutherland Black. 


20 th September 1899. 



PRACTICAL HINTS TO THE READER 

Further Explanations. — The labour that has been bestowed on even minor matters in the 
preparation of this EmyclopicJia has seemed to be warranted by the hope that it may be 
found useful as a students’ handbook. Its value from this point of view will be facilitated by 
attention to the following points : — 

1. Classes of Articles. — The following notes will give a general idea of what the reader may 
expect to find and where to look for it : — 

1. Proper Names. — Every proper name in the Old and the New Testament canons and the 
OT Apocrypha (Authorised Version or Revised Version, text or margin) is represented by an 
article-heading in Clarendon type, the substantive article being usually given under the name as 
found in the AV text. Adoraim, on the same line as Adora (col. 71). and Adullamite, three 
lines below Adullam (col. 73), are examples of space-saving contrivances. 

ii. Books. — Every book in the OT and the NT canons and the OT Apocrypha is discussed 
in a special article — e.g. Acts, Chronicles, Deuteronomy. The ‘Song of Solomon’ is dealt with 
under the title Canticles, and the last book in the NT under Apocalypse. 

iii. General Articles. — With the view, amongst other things, of securing the greatest pos- 
sible brevity, many matters have been treated in general articles, the minor headings being dealt 
with concisely with the help of cross-references. Such general articles are : Abi and Ahi, 
names in Agriculture, Apocalyptic Literature, Apocrypha, Army, Bakemeats, Bread, 
Canon. Cattle, Chronology, Clean and Unclean, Colours, Conduits, Cuttings of the 
Flesh, Dispersion, Divination, Dress. 

iv. Other Subjects. — The following are examples of important headings: — Adam and Eve, 
Angels. Antichrist, Blessings and Cursings. Christian, Name of, Circumcision, Com- 
munity of Goods, Council of Jerusalem, Creation, Deluge, Demons, Dragon. 

v. Things. — The Encyclopedia Biblica is professedly a dictionary of things, not words, and 
a great effort has been made to adhere rigidly to this principle. Even where at first sight it 
seems to have been neglected, it will generally be found that this is not really the case. The 
only way to tell the English reader what has to be told about ( e.g .) Chain is to distinguish the 
various things that are called, or should have been called, 4 chain ’ in the English Version, and 
refer him to the articles where they are dealt with. 

vi. Mere Cross-references (see above, 1 , i. ; and below, 2 )■ 

2. Method of Cross-References. — A very great deal of care has been bestowed on the 

cross-references, because only by their systematic use could the necessary matter be adequately 
dealt with within the limits of one volume. They have made possible a conciseness that is not 
attained at the expense of incompleteness, repetition of the same matter under different headings 
being reduced to a minimum. For this reason the articles have been prepared, not in alphabetical 
order, but simultaneously in all parts of the alphabet, and have been worked up together con- 
stantly and kept up to date. The student may be assured, therefore, that the cross-references 
have not been inserted at random ; they have always been verified. If any be found to be 
unwarranted (no such is known), it must be because it has been found necessary, after the 
reference was made, to remove something from the article referred to to another article. The 
removed matter will no doubt be represented by a cross-reference (cp, e.g., ). 

The method of reference employed is as follows : — 

i. Identification of Article. (a) Long Names . — To save space long headings have been 
curtailed in citations — e.g., Apocalyptic Literature is cited as Apocalyptic. 

( b ) Synonymous Articles. — Persons of the same name or places of the same name are 
ranged as 1, 2, 3, etc., under a common heading and cited accordingly. In other cases (and 
even in the former case when, as in Adnah in col. 67, one English spelling represents different 
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Hebrew spellings (the articles usually have separate headings, in which case they are c !^ eC ^-^ S 

1., ii., iii etc., although they are not so marked. Usually geographical articles prece e . 
graphical, and persons precede books. Thus Samuel i-, 2 is the second person caller! bamu , 
Samuel ii. is the article Samuel, Books of. If a wrong number should be found the reason 
is not that it was not verified, but that the article referred to is one of a very small number 111 
which the original order of the articles had to be changed and the cross-reference was not 
detected. Thus in the article Alush the reference to Bered ii., 1, ought to be to Beklo t., 1. 

ii. Indication of Place in Article Cited. — Articles of any length are divided into numbered 
sections (§§ 1, 2, etc.) indicated by insets containing a descriptive word or phrase. As con- 
venience of reference is the great aim, the descriptive phrases are limited to, at most, three or 
four words, and the sections are numbered consecutively. Logical subordination of sections, 
therefore, cannot appear. Divisions larger than sections are sometimes indicated in the text by 

1., II., etc , and subdivisions of sections by letters and numbers (rf, b, c. u, /?, y. i., ii., iii.). 
References like (Benjamin, § 9, ii. (3) are freely used. Most of the large articles have prefixed 
to them a table of contents. 

iii. Manner of Citation. — The commonest method is (see David, § 11, (c) ii.). Ezra (q.v., 
ii. § 9) means the article Ezra-Nehe.uiah. Book of, § 9. Sometimes, however, the capitals or 
the q.v. may be dispensed with. Chain printed in small capitals in the middle of an article 
would mean that there is an article on that term, but that it hardly merits q.v. from the present 
point of view. In articles (generally on RV names) that are mere cross-references q.v. is generally 
omitted; so, e.g ., in Abadias in col. 3. 

3. Typographical Devices, i. Size of Type. — (a) Letters — Two sizes of type are used, 
and considerable care has been devoted to the distribution of the small-type passages. Usually 
the general meaning of an article can be caught by reading simply the large-type parts. The 
small-type passages generally contain such things as proofs of statements, objections, more techni- 
cal details. In these passages, and in footnotes and parenthesis, abbreviations (see below, 8). 
which are avoided as much as possible elsewhere, are purposely used. ( b ) Numbers. — Two 
sizes of Arabic numerals are used. (Note that the smallest 6 and 8 are a different shape from 
the next larger 0 and H). In giving references, when only the volume is given, it is usually 
cited by a Roman number. Pages are cited by Arabic numbers except where (as is often the 
case) pages of a preface are marked with Roman numbers. When numbers of two ranks are 
required, two sizes of Arabic numbers (•"> 5 ) are used irrespectively of whether the reference be to 
book and chapter, volume and page, or section and line. If three ranks are needed, Roman 
numbers are prefixed (v. 5 S ). 

ii. Italics. — Italic type is much used in citing foreign words. In geographical articles, as a 
rule, the printing of a modern place-name in italics indicates that the writer of the article identifies 
it with the place under discussion. For the significance of the different kinds of type in the map 
of Assyria see the explanations at the foot of the map. On the two kinds of Greek type see 
below, 4 ii. ( b ). 

iii. Small Capitals. — Small Roman capitals are used in two ways: (1) in giving the equiva- 
lent in RV for the name in AV. or vice versa, and (2) in giving a cross-reference (see above, 2 iii.). 
On the use of small italic capitals see below. 4 ii. ( b ). 

iv. Symbols. — {a) Index Figures. — In ‘almost always 6 clear,’ ‘ 6 ’ indicates footnote 6. In 
‘ Introd. lS y ‘(6)’ means sixth edition. In ‘ DU ‘2’ means a later development of D (see below, ). 

(1 b ) Asterisk. — B* means the original scribe of codex B. * ca nho means that the consonants 
are known but the vowels are hypothetical, v. 5 * means v. 5 (partly). 

( c ) Dagger. — A dagger f is used to indicate that all the passages where a word occurs are 
cited. The context must decide whether the English word or the original is meant. 

(d) Sign of Equality. — ' Aalar, i Esd. 36 AV = Ezra 2 5g Immer, means t i lat tlie two 
verses quoted are recensions of the same original, and that what is called Aalar in the one is 
called Immer in the other, as will be explained in the first of the articles entitled Immer 

(e) Sign of Parallelism. — || is the adjective corresponding to the verb =. Thus ‘ Aalar of 
1 Esd. 5 36 AV appears as Immer in || Ezra 2 59 .’ 

(f) Other devices. — ' 99 means 1899. 1 Ch. 0 81 [66] means that verse 81 in the English 

version is the translation of that numbered 66 in Hebrew texts. f is used to indicate the ‘root ’ 
of a word. 

v. Punctuation. — No commas are used between citations, thus: 2 K. 62125 Is M 
Commas are omitted and semicolons or colons inserted whenever ambiguity seems thus to” \ 
avoided — e.g.. the father Achbor [1] is called ‘Father of Baal-hanan [1] king of Edom 1 an <j 6 
son Baal-hanan [1] is called ‘ ben Achbor [1] ; one of the kings of Edom.’ 

4. Text-Critical Apparatus. — As all sound investigation must be based, not on the and 
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texts as they lie before the student, but on what he believes to be the nearest approach he can make 
to their original reading, the soundness of every text is weighed, and if need be, discussed before 
it is used in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

i. Traditional Original Text. — In quoting the traditional Hebrew text the editions of Baer 
and of Ginsburg have been relied on as a rule; similarly in the case of the New Testament, the 
texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort (see below, ). 

ii. Evidence of Torsions. — The Vulgate (ed. Heyse-Tischcndorff) and the Peshitta (ed. Lee 
and London Polyglott) and the minor Greek 'Versions (Field, Hexapla : Hatch-Redpath, Con- 
cordance) have been quoted quite freely; the testimony of the Septuagint has been attended to on 
every point. 

In exceptional cases ‘Holmes and Parsons’ has been consulted; ordinarily Swete’s manual 
edition (including the variants) and Lagarde’s Pars Prior have been considered sufficient. In 
general (for the main exception see next paragraph) only variations of some positive interest or im- 
portance have been referred to. Almost invariably a quotation from the LXX is followed by sym- 
bols indicating the documents cited (thus viol [BAL]). This does not necessarily imply that in 
some other .MS or MSS a different reading is found; it is simply a guarantee that Lagarde and 
Swete’s digest of readings have both been consulted. The formula [UAL] standing alone means 
that the editors found no variant in Lagarde or Swetc to report. In the parts, therefore, where 
Swete cites it or other MSS as well as BA, BAL includes them unless the context indicates other- 
wise; BAL might even be used where B was lacking. When BAL stands alone the meaning is 
everywhere the same; it is a summary report of agreement in Lagarde and Swete. 

Proper names have been felt to demand special treatment ; the aim has been to give under 
each name the readings of Lagarde and all the variants of B;<A as cited in Swete. The com- 
monest, or a common form for each witness is given at the head of the article, and this is followed 
at once or in the course of the article by such variants as there are. Where all the passages con- 
taining a given name are cited in the article, the apparatus of Greek readings (as in Swete and 
Lagarde) may be considered absolutely complete. In other cases, completeness, though aimed at, 
has not been found possible. 

The distinction between declinable and indeclinable forms has generallv been observed ; but 
different cases of the same declinable form have not as a rule (never in the case of common nouns) 
been taken note of. Where part of one name has been joined in the LXX to the preceding or suc- 
ceeding name, the intruding letters have usually been given in square brackets, though in some very 
obvious cases they may have been ignored. 

When MSS differ only in some giving i and others et that is indicated concisely thus : ‘a/?eia 
[B], a(3 a [AL],’ becomes 'a)3[e] ta [BAL].’ Similarly, -t., -tt. becomes -[t]t. 

A great deal of pains has been bestowed on the readings, and every effort has been made to 
secure the highest attainable accuracy. In this connection the editors desire to acknowledge their 
very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A.. editor of the Concordance to the 
Septuagint, who has placed his unrivalled experience in this department at their disposal by con- 
trolling the proofs from the beginning with special reference to the LXX readings. He has also 
verified the biblical references. 

Unfortunately, misprints and other inaccuracies — inaccuracies sometimes appearing for the 
first time after the last proof reading — cannot be avoided. Corrections of errors, however minute, 
addressed to the publishers, will always be gratefully received. 

Some typographical details require to be explained : — 

( а ) In giving proper names initial capitals, breathings, and accents are dispensed with ; they 
were unknown in the oldest MSS (see Swete, I p. xiii 2 ). 

(б) The Greek readings at the head of an article are given in uncials, and the Vulgate read- 
ings in small italic capitals ; elsewhere ordinary type is used. 

(c) The first Greek reading is given in full; all others are abbreviated as much as possible. 

Letters suppressed at the beginning of a word are represented by a dash, letters at the end by a 
period. In every case the abbreviated form is to be completed by reference to the Greek form 
immediately preceding, whether that is given in full or not. Thus, e.g., ‘ a/JeAcraTreip., fi. tti/jl , 

-ttciv, /SeAcra .’ 1 means ‘ a/beAcraTTeqr, )3eAcraTTt/x, /JeAcraTTai/, /JeAcraTTetv.’ That is to sav, the 
abbreviated form repeats a letter (or if necessary more) of the form preceding. Two exceptions 
are sometimes made. The dash sometimes represents the whole of the preceding form — e.g., in 
cases like a/3ia, - 5 , — and one letter has sometimes been simply substituted for another : eg., v for 
fj. in Ufi, -v. These exceptions can hardly lead to ambiguity. 

( d ) The following are the symbols most commonly quoted from Swete’s digest with their 
meaning : — 

1 This is a misprint in the art. Abel-SHITTIM. ‘ /SeAva. ’ should be ‘ fie\<ra ', without the period. 
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* = original scribe. 

1 = his own corrections. 

a, b, c — other correctors. 

ab = first corrector confirmed by second. 

a? w* = a or b. 

a? b = b, perhaps also a. 

a(vid) = prob. a. 

a vid — a t if it be a bona fide correction at all. 


D — testimony of the Grabe-Owen collation 

D was partly destroyed (see Swete, x p- xx * v ’ 
jPsli — readings inferred from the collation (D) e s/ 1 
K c - a = a corrector of K belonging to the 7th cent. ( w., 
2 p. viii ; cp i, p. xxi). 

B edit = e.g., on Sirach 461, p. 471. 

K c - b - = see Sw., 2 p. viii. 

K c - c - = e.g., Sir. 107, p. 663. 


( e ) The following are the MSS most 

X Sinaiticus (sec Swete, 1 p. xx). 

A Alexandrinus (Swete, p. xxii). 

B Vatican us (Swete, 1 p. xvii). 

C Cod. Ephnemi (Swete, 2 p. xiii). 

D Cod. Cottonianus Geneseos (Swete, 1 p. xxiii). 
E Cod. Bodleian us Geneseos (Swete, 1 p. xxvi). 


Cod. Ambrosianus (Swete, 1 p. xxvi). 

Cod. Chisianus (Swete, 3 xii). 

Cod. Syro. Hexaplaris Ambrosianus (3 xiii). 

Cod. Venetus (— 23, Parsons ; Swete, 3 p. xiv). 
Cod. Marchalianus (Swete, 3 p. vii). 

Cod. rescriptus Cryptoferratensis (Swete, 3 p. ix /). 


commonly cited : — 

F 
87 

Syr. 

V 

Q. 


5 . Proper Name Articles. — Proper name articles usually begin thus. The name is followed 
by a parenthesis giving (i) the original; (2) where necessary, the number of the section in the 
o'eneral article Names where the name in question is discussed or cited ; (3) a note on the ety- 
mology or meaning of the (personal) name with citation of similar names ; (4) the readings of 
the versions (see above, 4 ii.). 

6 . Geographical Articles. — The interpretation of place-names is discussed in the article 
Names. The maps that are issued with Part I. are the district of Damascus, the environs of 
Babylon, and ‘Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia’ (between cols. and ). The last-mentioned 
is mainly designed to illustrate the non-Palestinian geography of the Old Testament. It is made 
use of to show the position of places outside of Palestine mentioned in Part I. which happen to 
fall within its bounds. 

In all maps biblical names are assigned to sites only when the article discussing the question 
regards the identification as extremely probable (the degree of probability must be learned from the 
article). 

The following geographical terms are used in the senses indicated : — 


Der, dcir, * monastery.’ 

Haj(j), ’pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 
Jebel ( ].), ‘mountain.' 

Kefr, Kafr, ‘village.’ 

Khan, ’caravanserai.' 


Khirbet-{K/i.), ‘ ruins of — .’ 

Nahr (N.), ' river.’ 

Tell , 4 mound’ (often containing ruins). 

Wadi (W.), ‘valley,’ ’torrent-course.' 

Well, wely, ‘ Mohammedan saint,' ‘saint’s tomb.' 


7 . Transliteration., etc. — Whilst the Encydopadia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other 
words, and the transliteration of words in Semitic languages. In certain cases transliteration also 
saves space. No effort has been made at uniformity for its own sake. Intelligibility has been 
thought sufficient. When pronunciation is indicated — e.g., Behemoth, Leviathan — what is meant 
is that the resulting form is the nearest that we can come to the original as represented by the 
traditional Hebrew, so long as we adhere to the English spelling. 

In the case of proper names that have become in some degree naturalised in an incorrect form, 
that form has been preserved: e.g.. Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser. Where there is an alternative, 
naturally the closer to the original is selected: therefore Nebuchadrezzar (with r as in Ezek., etc.), 
Nazirite. Where there is no naturalised form an exact transliteration of the original has been 
given — e.g., Asur-res-isi — and the component parts of Assyrian names are thus separated by 
hyphens, and begin with a capital when they are divine names. 

In the case of modern (Arabic) place-names the spelling of the author whose description has 
been most used has generally been retained, except when it would have been misleading to the 
student. The diacritical marks have been checked or added after verification in some Arabic 
source or list. 

On the Assyrian alphabet see Babylonia, § 6, and on the Egyptian, Egypt, § 12. One 
point remains to be explained, after which it will suffice to set forth the schemes of transliteration 
in tabular form. The Hebrew h (n) represents philologically the Arabic h and h, which are 
absolutely distinct sounds. The Hebrew spoken language very likely marked the distinction. 
As the written language, however, ignores it, n is always transliterated h. The Assyrian guttural 
transliterated with an h, on the other hand, oftenest represents the Arabic h, and is therefore 
always transliterated h (in AIuss.-Arn. Did., x. for x), never h. There is no h in transliterated 
Assyrian; for the written language did not distinguish the Arabic h from the Arabic h ‘g 0 r ’ 
representing them all indifferently by \ which accordingly does not, in transliterated Assyrian' 
mean simply K but X or n or h or » or g. Hence e.g., Nabu-nahid is simply one interpretation 
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of Nabu-na’id. Egyptian, lastly, requires not only h, h, and h, like Arabic, but also a fourth 
symbol h (see Egypt, § ) . 



Extra Arabic Consonants: th, t ; (>, dh, d ; d; J<5, 


' long ' 

Heb. a c i o u 


VOWELS. 

‘short’ very short mere glide 

aeiou & e 5 or aco 6 or ' or * 


Ar. a T u a (e) i (e) u (o) 

Ar. diphthongs : ai, ay, ei, ey, e ; aw, au, o. 


8. Abbreviations, Symbols, and Biographical Notes. — The following pages explain the 
abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see above 3 i. ( a )) of the Encyclopedia. 
The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and for the most part it takes no account of well-established 
abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly obvious. The bibliographical notes will be not 
unwelcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu.. Dt., Jos., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezr., Neh., Est., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., C(an)t., 
Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., Zech., Mai. ; 
i Esd., 4 Esd. (i.e. 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, cap. 6 (i.e.. Epistle of 
Jeremy), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, Prayer of Manasses, 
1-4 Macc. ; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor.. Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thes., Tim., Tit., Philem., 
Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Apoc. [or Rev.]. An explanation of some of the symbols (A, K, B, 
etc. ), now generally used to denote certain Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found 
above, at p. vx. It may be added that the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work 
to which they are attached; thus OTJC { -- ) = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 2nd edition 
(exceptions RP'-\ A OF (2 > : see below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes ; 
for those under the line see below under D 2 , etc. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that the Encyclopedia Biblica itself be cited as EBi. It will be observed that 
all the larger articles can be referred to by the numbered sections ; or any passage can readily be 
cited by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end of 
the work. 
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The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv. 3 i. [ a] ) of the Encyclopedia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam.., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mai. ; i Esd., 4 Esd. (/.*., 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (i.e. 9 Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. o =3 ), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc. ; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor.. Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Hub., Ja[s.J, Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, K, B, etc.'), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OTJC (2) = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 2nd edition (exceptions BP {2 \ AOEW ; see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 
below under Do, E*, J... P 2 . 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Encyclopedia Biblica , and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Ency. Bib. or EBi. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections (§§) ; or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Acad, 


AF. . 
A/IT. 


Abulw. . . Abulvvalld, the Jewish grammarian 

(b. circa 990), author of Book of 
Roots , etc. 

The Academy : A Weekly Review 
of Literature , Science , and Art. 
London, ’69 JJ. 

See A Oh. 

Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See 
Hommel. 

Alt\test\. Unt. . See Winckler. 

A mer. fount, of American Journal of Philology. 
Phil. ’So ff. 

A\_mer.~\f[ourni\ American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
S[emi\ L[ang. J gu ages and Literatures (continu- 
ing Hebraica [’84— ’95] ) , ’95^ 

. TheTell-el-Amarna Letters (=.^.#5) 

. Josephus, Antiquities. 

. Altorientalische Forschungen. See 
Winckler. 

. Apocrypha Ana data, 1st and 2nd 
series, published under the 
general title ‘Texts and Studies’ 
at the Cambridge University 
Press. 

. Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp, 
revolt against Hadrian), author 
of a Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. See Text. 

. Arabic. 

. Aramaic. See Aramaic. 

. Archaeology or Archdologie. See 
Benzinger, Nowack. 

Ar. Des. . . Doughty, Arabia Dcserta , ’88. 


Am. Tab. . 
Ant. . 

A OF 

Apocr. Anecd. 


Aq. 


Ar. . 
Aram. 
Arch. 


. / r. Heid.y or 
Heid. 

Arm. 

Ass. . 

Ass. H IV B 
As. u. Eur. 


Reste arabischen Ileidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

Armenian. 

Assyrian. 

Assyrisches Ilandworterbuch. See 
Delitzsch. 

W. M. Muller, Asien u. Europa 
nach altagyptischen Denkmdlern y 
’93- 


A T y A Tliche 

A T Unters. 

AV. . 

b. . 

Ba. . 


Bab. . 

Baed., or 
Baed. Pal. 

Baethg., or 
Baeth g.Beitr. 
BAG 

Ba .NB. . 


Baraitha . 
BDB Lex. 


Be. . 


Beitr. 

Beitr. z. Ass. 


Benz. HA. 


xviii 


Das Alte Testament , Alltestament - 
liche. Old Testament. 

A Ittestam entl iche Untersuchungen . 

See Winckler. 

Authorised Version, 


beny b'ne (son, sons, Hebrew). 
Baer and Delitzsch’s critical edition 
of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
’69, and following years. 
Babylonian. 

Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
’94; ’98 (Benzinger) based 

on 4th German ed. 

Baeth gen, Beitr age zur semi tischen 
Religion s-gesi huhte y ’88. 

C. P. Tiele, Babylon nthc-assyrische 
Geschit/ile , pt. i., ’86; pt. ii., ’88. 
Barth, Die A '< nuinalbilduug in den 
sanitise hen Sprachen y i., ’89; ii., 
’91 ; O) ’ 94 . 

See Law Literature. 

[Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon ] 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testamenty based on 
the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
Brown, with the co-operation of 
S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Oxford, ’92, and following years. 
E. Bertheau (1812-SS). In A’GIJ ; 
Richter u. Ruth , ’45 ; (2) 
Chroniky ’54; (2)^ Esra y 

A T ehemia u. Ester, ’62’ <-) by 
Ixyssrl, ’87. ’ ’ 

Ba/y-ap, especially Baeth gen (as 

ahovM 0 v 


rr • j ~^-.- wt '^aiscnatt; ed. 
Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haunt 
■•. 9°; 11., 94; iii.,’98; iv. , . v, 
I. Benzinger, Ilebraische hthd- 
ologie, ’94. 11 
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Kon. 

Konige in KHC , ’99. 

Bertholet, Stel- 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is- 

lung 

raeliten u. der Jiidcn zu den 
Fremden , ’96. 

Bi. . 

Gustav I lick ell : 

Grundriss der hebraischen 
Grammatik , ’(>9 f.\ E 1', ’77. 
Carmina VP met rice etc., ’.82. 
Dn htuugen der Hcbrlier , ’82 /. 
Kritisi he Bearbeitnng der 
Pro: 1 ., ’90. 

Biblioth. Sae . 

Bibliotheca Sacra, ’457/. 

BJ . 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

BL . 

Schenk el, Bibel - Lexicon ; Real- 
norterbuch zum Ilantlgebrauch 
fur Gcistliohe u. Gemeindc- 
glieder, 5 vols., ’69-*75. 

Boch. 

S. Bochart ( 1 599” <*^‘7^ : 

Geographia Sana, 1646; 
Hierozoicon, sine de Animali- 
bus Script nr ic Sat r,e, 1663. 

Boeckh 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus I user. G/\ec. , 

4 vols., ’2S-’77. 

BOR 

Babylonian and Oriental Record , 

Sjj- 

Bottch. 

Friedrich BoUcher, . Uisfzihrliches 
Lehrbiuh der hebraischen Spra- 
che , ’66-’ 08. 

Bottg. Lex. 

Bottger, Lexicon z. d. Sc hr if ten des 
FI. Josephus, ’79. 

BR . 

Biblical Researches. See Robinson. 

Bu. . 

Karl Budde : 

Urgesch. 

Die biblische Urgeschichle (Gen. 
1-124B ’83. 

Ri.Sa. 

Die Bucher Richter und Samuel, 
ihre Quelle n und ihr Aufbaufgo. 
Samuel in SBOT (Heb.), ’94. 

Sam. . 

Das Buch Hiob in HK, ’96. 

Klagelieder 

and Hohelied in KHC \ ’98. 

Buhl 

See Pal. 

Buxt. Syn.Jud. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaicit , 1603, etc. 

Buxt. Lex. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum , Talmudi- 
enm et Rabbinicum , 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., ’69 and ’74. 

c., cir. 

circa. 

Calwer Bib. 

Calwer Kir eh e/ex ikon , Theologi- 

Lex. 

sches Ha ndwor ter Inch, ed. P. 
Zeller, ’89-’93. 

c. Ap. 

contra Apionem . See Josephus. 

CH . 

Composition des Hexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

Chald. Gen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis , 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’80. 

Che. 

T. K. Cheyne : 

Proph. Is. 

7 he Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 

*■ 

(’8o-’8i; revised, (5) , ’So). 

Job and Sol. Job and Solomon, or The Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (’87). 

Ps. . 

The Book of Psalms , transl. 
with comm. (’88); (-), re- 

written (forthcoming). 

OPs. . 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (Bampton 
Lectures, ’89), ’91. 

Aids . 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism , ’92. 

Founders 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism , ’94. 

Intr. Is. 

Introduction to the Book of 


Isaiah (.’95) • 


Is. SHOT. Isaiah in SB Of' [Eng.], 

(’97): [Heb.], (’99). 

J ere nuah, his Life and Times in ‘ Men of the 
Bible’ (’88). 

Jew. Rcl. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 
Exile , ’98. 


CIG 

Corpus Inscription urn Grcecarum 
(ed. Diltenberger), ’82 jf. See 
also Boeckh. 

CIL 

( 'or pus Inscription urn Latinarum , 
Berlin, ’63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

CIS 

Corpus Inseript/onum Semitica- 
rum, Paris, ’Si jf. Pt. i,, Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, ’87 Jf. 

Class. Re,’. 

Cl.-tian. . 

(. 'lermont-Ganneau : 

Rn. . 

Recue il </’ Archeologie, ’85 ff. 

Co. . 

Cornill : 

Ezek. 

Das Buch des Prophetcn 
Ezechiel, ’86. 

Einl. 

Finlt dung in das Alte Testa- 
ment ,’91; * y) , ’96. 

IJist. 

History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, ’98. 

COT 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

Grit. Mon. 

A. PI. Sayce, The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments , ’94. 

Cr. Rev. . 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond], ’91 ff. 

D . 

Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
Deuteronomistic passages. 

D 2 . . . 

Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 
Historical Literature. 

Dalm. Gram. . 

Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch- 
palastinischen Aramaisch, ’94. 

IVorte Jesu 

Die IVorte Jesu , i., ’98. 

Aram. Lex. 

Arama/sch - Xeuhcbrdisches 
Wort, r In tch ru T a rgum , 
T aim nd y und Midrasch , 
Teil i., ’97. 

Dav. 

A. B. Davidson : 

Job 

Book of Job in Camb. Bible, ’S4. 

Ezck. 

Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

DB . 

W. Smith, A Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography , Geography, and Xat- 
ural History , 5 vols., ’03; DB { -\ 
2nd ed. of vul. i., in two parts, 
’93- 

or, J. Hastings, A Dictionary of 
the Bible , dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature , and Contents , 
un hiding the Biblical Theology , 
vol. i., ’98; vol. ii., ’99. 
or, F. Vigouroux, Diclion naire de 
la Bible, ’95 ff. 

de C. Orig. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 


Plantes Cult trees. ’82; I 4 ), ’96. 
ET in the International Scien- 
tific Seines. 


De Gent. . 

J 

. De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Del. 

. Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 


of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 


or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 


ceding, author of : 

Par. . 

. Wo lag das Paradies ? (’81 ) . 


Heb. Lang. The Hebrew Language viewed 
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in the light of Assyrian Re- 
search , ’S3. 

Prol. . Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 

aram. Wor ter bucks znm A T, 
’86. 

Ass. HIVB Assyrisches Handwor ter bitch, 

’96. 

D1IM Ep . Dcnk. D. H. Muller, EpigraphiscJie Denk- 
maler a us Arabic/? , ’89. 

Die Prophcten in ihren urspriinglichen Form. 

Die Grundgeselze der urscnii- 
tischen Poesic, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Di. . . . Dillmann, August (1823-94), 

in KGH : Genesis , 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, ’75; ’82; <‘V92(ET 

by Stevenson, ’97) ; Exodus und 
Leviticus , 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
’So ; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb.y Deut ., Josh ., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, ’86 ; Isaiah , (5) , ’90 ; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Did. . . Didache. See Apocrypha, § 31, 1. 

Dozy, Suppl. . Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes , ’79 ff. 

Dr. . . . Driver, S. R. : 

A Treatise on the Use of the 
'Tenses in Hebrew, ’74; 

’81; (3), ’92. 

Azotes o?x the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, ’90. 

A n Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament , 
(1> , *91; (|J) , ’97. 

Parallel Psalter , ’98. 
Deuteronomy in The Inter- 
national Critical Commen- 
tary , ’95- 

Joel a ?td Amos in the Cambridge Bible , ’97. 

Lev. SBOT SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by H. A. White, ’98. 

* Hebrew Authority ’ in Authority and ArJneology, 
Sacred and Pnjane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 
’99. 

Is. . . Isaiah, IHs Life and Times, in 

‘ Men of the Bible,’ < 2) , ’93. 

Drus. . . Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 

Sacri. 

Du. . . . Bernhard Duhm : 

Proph. . Die IJieologie der Prophcten 

a Is Grundlage fit r die innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion , ’75. 

Is. . . Das Buck Jesaia in HK , ’92. 

Ps. . . Die Psalnien erklart, in KHC, 


HT. 


TBS 

Introd. 


Par . Ps. 
Deut. 


E 

E 2 


’99. 


EBM 


. Old Hebrew historical document. 

. Later additions to E. See His- 
torical Literature. 

. Encyclopedia Britannica , 9th ed., 

’75-’8S. 

Ebers, A eg. DM Georg Ebers (’37-98), Aegypten u. 

die Bucher Alose’s, i., ’68. 

Einl. . . Einleitung (Introduction). See 

Cornill, etc. 

Eng . Hist. Rev. The English Historical Review , 
’ 86 # 

£nl[st]. . . Die Enistehuug dcs Judenthums. 

See Ed. Mever. 

ET . . . English translation. 

Eth. . . Ethiopic. 

Eus. . . Eusebius of Qesarea (2nd half of 

3rd to 1st half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onom. or OS Onomasticon ; ‘On the Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


HE . 

P^rap.^Elyl] 

Citron. 


EV 


Ew. 


Lehi'b . 


Gesch. 


Dichter 

Proph. 


Expos. 


Historia Ecclesiastic a . 
PriEfaratio Eva ngehca. 
Chronieon. . , 

English version (where authorise 
and revised agree). 

Heinrich Ewald (1803-75) 

Lehr bitch der hebrdtschen 

Sprache, ’44; 7 0, 

G esc hi elite des Volkes Israel ; 
i.-vii., ’64-TS ; ET C) 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
’69~’8o. 

Die Dichter des Alien Bnndes 
(3) > ’ 66 / 

Die Prophcten, ’40 f; ( 2) , ’67 
/; Er’76 f 

Expositor, 5th ser., ’95 ff. 


Exp[osJ. T[i?nes] Expository Times , ’89-90 ff. 


f and/". 
PEP 

Field, Hex. 


F[r.-]IIG . 

FI. and Hanb. 

Pharm. 
Floigl, GA 

Founders . 

Fr. . 


Fra. 


Frankenb. 

Frazer 


Fund. 

e . 

GA . 

GA . 
GBA 

GA Sm. 
GAT 


Gei. Urschr. 


Ges. 


Thes. 


Gramm. 


Lex. 


Ges.-Bu. 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum qua. 
super sun t sive Telerum Inter pre- 
turn Greccorum in totnm Vetus 
Testameulum Fragmenta (’75). 

Fragmenta Historicorum Grceco- 
rum , ed. Muller, 5 vols., ’4i-’72. 

F. A. Fliicldger and D. Hanbury, 
PharmacograpJi ia . 

Floigl, Gcschi elite des semitischen 
Alter turns in 7 a belle n, ’S2. 

Founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. See Cheyne. 

0. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on hooks of the Apo- 
crypha in KTIG. 

Sigismund Frank el, Die aramai - 
schen Fremdworter im Arabi- 
schen , ’86. 

W. Frank enberg, Die SpriicJie in 
KII, ’98. 

J. G. Frazer : 

Totem ism (’87). 

Golden Bough (’90) ; ( 2 > in prep. 

P ansa nia s' s Description of 
Greece (translation and 

notes, 6 vols., ’98). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti - 
scher u. judischer G esc kick ie, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv.f 
and Text and Versions. 

G esc hi elite d. Alter thums (see 

Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschi elite Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Ba/ylonicns u. Assy /lens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, GescJiichte des Allen Testa- 
ments ,’8 1; (->, ’90. 

A. Geiger, Urschr if t und Ueber- 
se/znngen der Bibel iji Hirer Ab- 
hangigkeit von der inner en Ent- 
itle kin ng des Judenthums , ’57. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (17NO-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Cri li- 
ens Ling Helm, et Chald. 
Vetems I cstamenti, ’35— ’42. 
Hebraische Gra/n/naiik Tv 
^ >9 b | E - Kautzsch/ ’96 i 

Hcbraisches u. chah/aisches 
Handworterbuch , ’i 2 ■ (Hi 
Oluhlau u. Volck), W (12) 

(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern), ’95 ; <«> (Buhl), > 99 . 
See above, Ges. 


Gesenius Buhl. 
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Gesih. 

GGA 

GGN 

GI . 

Gi[nsb]. 


GJV 

Glaser 

Siisze 

Gr. . 

Gra. . 

Gesih. 

Ps. 

Gr. Yen, 

cn 


H . 

HA or Heir. 
Arch. 

Hal. 


Mil. . 
Hamburger 

im 

Harper, ABL 


HC . 


Heb. 

Hebraica . 
Had 

Herst. 


Herzog, RE 
Het Herstel 
Hex. 

Hexap. 

HG . 

Hie rob. 
Hilgf. 

Hist. 

Hist. Proph . 
Mon. 


Hi[tz], 


HK . 


Geschichte (History). 

Gotti ng! si he Gelekrte Anzeigen , 

Gotti ngische Gelehrte Xachr ichL n, 
4 iff - 

Gesch n hie Israels. See Winckler. 

Ginsbuvg, Massoreti co-critic a l Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, ’9-], In - 
trochution , ’97. 

Gesi/iii/ite des jiidischen Volkes. 
See Sell iirer. 

Eduard Glaser : 

Skizzc der Gesch. n. Geogr. 
A rabicns, ’90. 

K. ( '» r i m m ( 1 807-9 1 ) . J/accabees 
(’53) and Wisdom (’Go) in KGH. 

Heinrich ( bat/ : 

Geschichte der Juden, ’74 

ft. : ET i.-v., ’9 1 -’9 2. 

Kr it isc her Co/nmentar zu den 
Psalm a 1 , \S> f 

Versio Veneta. See Text. 

Gesch. des Polices Israel. See 
Ewald, Stade, etc. 

‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See Leviticus. 

Hebraische A rihdologie. See Ben- 
zinger, Xowack. 

Joseph Halevv. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur nne Mission <lr- 
cheologique dans le Yemen (’72) 
are cited: Hal. 535, etc. 

M Ganges d^ Epigraph ie et 
d’A reheologie Sent it iq ues , ’ 74. 

Hamburger, Realencyclopadie fur 
Bibel und Talmud, i. ’70, ’92; 

ii. ’83, suppl. ’86, ’91 /, ’97. 

R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters belonging to the 
A'fKuyunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, ’93 ff. 

Hand- Com mentar zum Neuen 
Testament, bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’89-’9l. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as AfSL (q.v . ). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, Het Herstel van Isra'el in 
het Perzische Tijdvak. ’93; Germ, 
transl. Die Wiederherstellung 
Israels , ’95. 

See PRE. 

See Herst. 

Hexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
etc.). 

See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar ( Einl ., 
etc.), and ed. since ’58 of Z IV T. 

See Schfirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. M‘ Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments : i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94) ; ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

F. Hitzig (1807-75), in KGH : Pre- 
diger (’47), Ilohelied (’55), Die 
kleinen Propheten (’38; <:J) , ’63), 
Jeremias Q 41 ; ( ->, ’66). Also Die 
Psalmen (’35— ’36 ; < 3) , ’63-’65). 

Handkommentar zum Alien Testa- 
ment, ed. Nowack, ’92 ff. 


Holz. I'.i 


Hommel . 
AIIT 


GBA 


Hor. Ilebr. 

HP . 


II PN 

HPSm. . 

Samuel i 
IIS . 

HWB . 


H. Hoi zinger, FAn lei lung in den 
Hexateuch ('95), Genesis in the 
K IIC (’ 98). 

Fritz Hommel : 

DU ■ aliis rad itische Ueberliefer- 
ung; ET, Ancient Hebrew 
1 radition , ’97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
syrians, ’85 ff. 

Lightfuut, Ilorce llebraiuc, 16S4. 
Holmes and Parsons, Vet us Testa - 
men him Gramm cum variis 
lection thus, 1 798-1827. 

G. B. Cray, Studies in Hebreiv 
Proper A’arnes, *y(>. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 
International Critical Commentary. 
Die JJeihgc SchriJ't. See Kautzsch. 
Rich ill's Handworter huch des bibli- 
sihen Alter l/i urns , 2 vols., ’84; 

’93-94. See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.j. 


IJG . . 

Intr[od]. . 
Intr. Is. . 

It. . 

It. Anton. 


Israelitische u.judische Geschichte. 

See Wellhausen. 

Introduction. 

Introduction to Isaiah. See 
Cheyne. 

Ilala. See Text and Versions. 
Itineraium Antornini , Fortiad’Ur- 
ban, ’45. 


J2 

/[our //.] A [ml] 
0 [r.] Slocl] 
Jastrovv, Diet. 


J\ournS\ As. 
JBL 


JBIV 

JDT 

JE . . . 

Jensen, Kosm. . 

Jer. 

Jon. 

Jos. 


J[ourn.] Phil. . 
JPT 

JQR . . 

JRAS 


JSBL 


Old Hebrew historical document. 
Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society , ’51 ff. 

M. Jastrow , Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumi/n , the Talmud Babli , etc., 
and Jlidrashim, ’86 ff. 

Journal Asiatique, ’53 ff.; 7th 
ser.,’73; 8thser., ’83; 9thser.,’93. 
Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, ’90 ff. ; formerly (’82- 
’88) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and Ex eg. 
Jahrbiicher der bibl. Wissenschaft 
(’49-’6 s). 

Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie, 

’56-78. 

The ‘ Prophetical ’ narrative of the 
Hexateuch, composed of J and E. 
P. Jensen, Die Kosinologie der 
Babylonier , ’90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), Anti- 
quitatc < Judaic <e, De Bello 
Judaico , Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Xicse, 3 vols., ’8 7^94) . 
Journal of Philology, i. (Nos. I and 
2, ’68), ii. (Nos. 3 and 4, ’69), etc. 
Jahrbiicher fur protestantische 7 keo- 

fogy. ’75— ’9 2 - 

Jewish Quarterly Ranew, ’SS-’Sgff. 
Journal of Royal . Isiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, ’34 ff.; new ser., 
vols. i- 24,’65-’92; currentseries, 

’93#)- 
See JBL. 


KAT 


Kau. 

Gram. 
HS . 


Die Kcili nschrifteuu. d. A lie Testa- 
ment. See Schrader. 

E. Kautzsch : 

Grammatik des Biblischen- 
Aramaischen, ’84. 

Die heilige Schrift des A /ten 
Testavients, ’94. 
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Apokr. 


KB. 


Ke. . 
Kenn. 


KG . 
KGF 

KGH 

KGK 

KHC 

Ki. . 

Gesch . 


Ch. SBOT 


Kim, 


Kinds']* • 
Kl. Proph. 
Klo[st]. . 

GVI. 


Kn[ob]. . 


Ko. . 

Koh. 
Kr. . 


Kt. . 

Kue . 

Ond . 


Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi - 
graphen des alien Testa - 
inents, ’98 f. 

Kei h use h rifiliche Bibliothek , 

Sammlungvon ass. u. bab. 7 exten 
in UmsJirift n. Uebersctzung , 5 
vols. (1, 2, 3 a, by 4, 5), , 89~ , 96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. >88). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Veins 
Testanientum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectio ni bus, 2 vols., 1776— 
80. 

Kirchengesch ichte. 

Keilinschriften 11. Gesckichts for sc ti- 
ling. See Schrader. 

Kurzgef assies exegetisches Hand- 
buih. See Di., Hitz., Knob., Ol. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen SchriJ'ten Alien u. Nairn 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo- 
kryphen, ed. H. Strack and 
O. Zockler, ’87 ff. 

Kurzer Hand- common tar zwn 
Alien Testament, ed. Marti, ’97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel : 

Geschichte der Hebrder, 2 vols., 
’88, ’92; Eng. transl., His- 
tory of the Hebrews, ’95- 

’9 6 - 

The Book of Chronicles , Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
’95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, circa 1200 a.d., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See W. R. Smith. 

Kleine Prophelcn (plmor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann, Die Bucher 
Samuelis undder Konige (’87) in 
KGK. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zur Restauration miter Esra 
und Nchcnna , ’96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in KGH : 
Exodus und Leviticus, by Dill- 
man n, ’80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
’43, ’61. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Konig, Ilistorisch-Kritisches 
Lchrgebdude der Hebraischen 
SpracJie, 3 vols., ’81-97. 

Aug. Kohler. 

Kre (lit. ‘ to be read ’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (KethTb); see below. 

Kethib (lit. ‘written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1S2S-91): 

His tori sch - critisch On derzoek 
naar kei ontstaan en de 
verza m cling van de Boeken 
des Oudcn l ’erbonds, 3 vols., 
’61-65; ( ‘V85— ’89; Germ, 
transl. , Hi star i sch - kntisch e 
Einleitung in die Biicher 
des . II ten Testaments, ’87- 
’92; vol. i., The Hexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86. 


Godsd. . De Godsdienst van Israel, ’69- 7°» 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., 73" 75' ? 

De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, 75 > 
ET, ’77. 

Ges. Ab/i. . Gesammeltc . / bha milling u :ur 

bibl. I Vissanschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 

L . . de La garde, Librorum Veter is 

Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 


Lag. 


Hag. 
Syr. . 


Ges. Abh. . 
Mitt. 

Sym. 

Prov. 

Ubcrs. 
or BN 


Beitr. 

Proph. 

Sent . 

Arm. St. . 
Or. . 

Lane 

L [and'] B 
LBR 

Levy, NHWB 

Chald. Lex. 

Lehrgeb. . 

Leps. Denkm. . 

Lightf. 


Lips. I f. . 


Low . 

Luc. 
LXX or 


Prior Grace, ’83. 

Paul de Lagarde (’27-91) : 

Hagiographa Chaldaice, ’73. 
Libri l 'eteris Testamenti Apo- 
cryphi Syria ce, ’6i. 

Gesa m m cite. / bha n dlungen , ’ 66. 
Mittcilnngen , i.-iv., ’84-89. 
Symmicia, ii., ’80. 

Prove r bien , ’63. 

Uebersicht iiber die iin Ara- 
maischen, Aralhschen, und 
Hebraischen ubliche Bilditng 
der Nomina, ’89. 

Beitr age z. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, ’68. 

Prophetic Chaldaice, ’72. 

Semi tic a, ’7 8_/i 
Armenische Studien. 
Omentalia , i., ’79. 

E. \V. Lane, An Arabic- English 
Le.\ icon , ’63 ff. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book , ’59; new ed. ’94. 

Later Biblical Researches. See 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, Neuhcbraisches u. chal- 
daischcs Worterbuch, ’76-’89. 
Chaldaisches IV'drterbuch iiber 
die Targumim , ’67 ff. 

See Konig. 

R. Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Aegyp- 
ten u. Aethiopien, 5 4Q-’6o. 

John Light foot (1602-75), Horce 
Hebraicce (1684). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (’28-’89); 
commentaries on Galatians 
(W, ’74); Philippians 
’73) ; Colossians and Phile- 
mon (’75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u. Apostellegendcn, 
’S3-’9°. 

J. Low, AramdiscJie PJlanzenna- 
111 en, ’81. 

See L. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f., 
and Text and Versions. 


Maimonides 


Mand. 

Marq. Fund. 

Marti 

Gram. 


Geschichte 


Jes. 

Masp. 


. Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 
Exegete, author of Mishneh 
Torah , More Nebdkhiin , etc. 

. Mandaean. See Aramaic, § 10. 

. J. Marquart, Fundamente israe/ili- 
scher u. judischer Geschichte, ’96. 

. K. Marti : 

. Kurzgefasste Grainmatik d. 

bibl i sch- Aram disc hen 
Sprache , ’96. 

der Israeliiischen Religion^, ’97 (a 
revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theol. des A I"). 

. Das Buck Jesaia, in KIIC ’90. 

. G. Maspero: 

Dawn of Civilisation , Egypt 
and Chaldea (( 2 ), ’96). 

Les premieres Melees des 
Peuples; ET by McClure. 
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MBBA . 
MDPV . 


Merx 

Mey . 

GA . 


Entst[_eh\ . 
Meyer 

MGWJ . 

MH . 

MI . 

Midr. 

Mish. 


MT . 


The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. 

Histoire Anciennc dcs Tcuplcs 
de l' Orient (’99 ff.). 

Monalshcrichl der Berliner Aka- 
demie. 

AlittheiUuigen und Xachrichten des 
Deutsehen Palastma- Vereins, 

’95# 

A. Merx, Archiv f unssenschaft- 
liche Erforschung d. AT (’69). 

Ed. Meyer : 

Geschichte des . Utcrthums ; 
i., Gesc/i. d. Orients bis znr 
Bigrihidung des Terser r delis 
(’84') ; ii., Gesch . des Abend- 
lan des bis tin/ die Per- 
Sirkri ge (’93). 

Die Enlstehung des Judcn- 
thums , ’96. 

H. A. \V. Meyer (1800-73), 
founder of the series Kritisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar iiber das 
A cue 1 estamenl. 

Monatsschnft fur Gesch. u. I Piss, 
des JudentJinms , '$lff- 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

Mesha Inscription, commonly 
known as the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ 
See Mesha. 

Midrash. See Chronicles, § 6 (2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 a.d.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 


oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Seders thus: — i. Zeraim (n 
tractates), ii. A/o'ed (12), iii. 
A T dshim (7), iv. NczikJn (10), v. 
Kodashim ( 1 1 ), vi . Tohordth (12). 

Mikwa'dth, vi. 6 


Aboda zara, iv. 8 
Aboth, iv. 9 
'Arakhin, v. 5 
Baba Bathra^ iv. 3 
Baba Kamma, iv. 1 
Baba Mesi'a, iv. 2 
Blkhoroth, v. 4 
B6rakhdth, i. 1 
Be a, ii. 7 
Bikkurim, i. 11 
Chigiga, ii. 12 
Challa, i. 9 
Chullin, v y 3 
Demai, i. 3 
'Eduyoth, iv. 7 
'Erubin, ii. 2 
Gittin, iii 6. 
Horayoth, iv. 10 
Kelim, vi. 1 
Kgrithbth, v. 7 

Kgthuboth, iii. 2 
Kiddushiiij iii. 7 
Kil'ayim, 1. 4 
Kinnim, v. 11 
Ma'aser Sherm, i. 8 
Ma'aseroth, i. 7 
Makhshirin, vi. 8. 
Makkoth, iv. 5 
M£gilla, ii. 10 
MS'ila, v. 8 
MSnachoth, v. 2 
Middoth, v. 70 


Mo'ed Katan, ii. n 
Nazir, iii. 4 
Nedarim, iii. 3 
Nggaim, vi. 3 
Nidda, vi. 7 
Ohaldth, vi. 2 
’Orla, i 10 
Para, vi. 4 
Pe’a, i. 2 
PSsachim, iL 3 
Rosh Ha(sh)shana, 
ii. 8 

Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Shabbath, ii. 1 
Shgbu'oth, iv. 6 
Sh&bi’ith, i. 5 
Shekalim, ii. 4 
Sota, iii. 5 
Sukka, ii. 6 
Ta' 5 nith, ii. 9 
Tamid, v. 9. 

Tebui Yum, vi. 10 
Tfimura, v. 6 
Tfirumoth, i. 6 
To ho ruth, vi. 5 
'Uksin, vi. 12 
Yad^yim, vi. 11 
Ygbamoth, iii. 1 
Yoma, ii. 5 
Zabim, vi. 9 
ZSbachim, v. 1 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


Murray 


Muss-Arn. 


MVG 


about the end of the seventh 
century A.D. See Text. 

A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles , cd. J. A. 
H. Murray, ’88 ff.', also H. 
Bradley, ’97 

\V. Muss-Arnoit, A Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
, 94~ , 99 (a-MAG). 

Mittheilungcn der Vorderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschafi, ’97 ff. 


n. 

Nab. 

NB . 

Nestle, Eig. 


1 /arg. 
Neub. Geogr. 

NILB 


note. 

Nabatrvan. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Nomuialbildung, , Barth; see Ba. 

JJie israclitisclicn J'.igennamen 
nach Hirer rcligionsgeschicht - 
lichen fieden/ung , ’76. 

A larginaiien it. Materinlien , ’93. 

A Neubauer, Geogr aphie du Tal- 
mud, ’68. 

Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 


no. . 
No[ld]. . 
Unlers. 


Now. 


NHWB . . Neu-hebr. u. chaldaisches Worter- 

buch. See Levy, 
number. 

Th. Noldeke : 

Untersuchungen z. Krilik d. 

Allen Testaments , ’69. 
Alttestamentliche Litter atur, ’68. 
W. Nowack : 

H\ebrC\ A\rch.] Lehrbuch d. Hebraischen 

Arch'itologie , '94. 

Kl. Proph. Die Kleinen Propheten (in 

HKC), ’97- 

NT . . . New Testament, Neues Testament. 

01[sh]. . '. Justus Olshausen : 

Ps. . . Die Psalmen, ’53. 

Lehrb. . Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 

’6l [incomplete]. 

OLZ (or Or. LZ) Oricntalistische Litteratur-Zei- 
tung, ed. Peiser, ’98 f. 
HistoriscJi-cj'itisch Onderzoek. See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos, Onqelos. See Targ. 

See' OS. 

Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 
Onomastica Sacra , containing the 
‘ name-lists ’ of Eusehius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, ’87; the 
pagination of W printed on the 
margin of ^ is followed). 

Old Testament. 

Old Testament in the fewish 
Church. See W. R. Smith. 


Ond. 

Onk., Onq. 

Onom. 

OPs. 

OS. . 


OT . 
OTJC 


P . 
P 2 • 

Pal. 


Palm. 

Pal. Syr. . 

PA OS . 


Par. 

Pat. Pal. . 
PE . 

PEEQ[u. St.'] 


PEFM[em.] 


Priestly Writer. See Hist. Lit. 

Secondary Priestly Writers. 

F. Buhl, Geogi'aphie des alien Pal - 
astina , ’96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palmyrene. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Palestinian Syria® or Christian 
Palestinian. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, ’51 ff. (printed annually 
at end of JA OS) . 

I Vo lag das Paradies? See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine , ’95. 

PrcBparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded ’65] Quarterly State- 
ment, ’69 ff. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Ale- 
mo irs, 3 vols., ’8 1— ’83. 
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Per.-Chip. . Terrot and Chipiez : 

Histoire de I Art dans P anti- 
quit c. Egvpte — Assyria — 

Parse — . I sic Mineucre — 

Grace — Etrurie — Rome; 
*SiJ. 

ET : Ancient Egypt , ’83; 

Chaldcea and Assyria , ’84; 
Phoenicia and Cyprus , ’85; 
Sardinia , Judica, etc., ’90; 
Primitive Greece , ’94. 

Pers. . . Persian. 

Pesh. . . Peshltta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 

3rd cent.) . Veins 7 estamentum 

Syriace , ed. S. Lee, ’23, OT and 
NT, ’24. 

W. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cri - 
ticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version , ’97. 

Ph., Phoen. . Phoenician. 

PRE . . Real- Encyklopadie fur protestan- 

tische 7 heologie u. Kir cite , ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., ’54-’68; 
i2) , ed. J. J. Herzog, G. L. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., ’77- 
’88; ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i.-vii. [A-Hau], *96— *99. 

Preuss. Jahrbb. Preussische Jahirbiicher , ’72 ff. 

Prim. Cult. . E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture , 

’71; (3), ’91. 

Proph. Is. . The Prophecies of Isaiah. See 

Cheyne. 

Prol. . . Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Prot. KZ . . Protesta nlische Kir chenzeitung fur 

das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols.i.-xliii.,’ 54~’.96); continued 
as Prot. Monatshefte (’97 ff.'). 

PSBA . . Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 

cal Archaeology, ’78 ff. 

PS Thes. . Payne Smith, ! 'thesaurus Syriacus. 

Pun. . . Punic. 

R Redactor or Editor. 

Rje . . . Redactor (s) of JE. 

Rd . . . Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

R P . . . Priestly Redactor(s). 

1-5R . . H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform 

Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
i.-v. (’61-84; iv. ’91). 

Rab. . . Rabbinical. 

Rashi . . i.e. Rabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 

(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Rec. Trait. . Recueil de travail. x relatifs a la 
philol. et a PArcheol. egypt. et 
assyr. ’70 ff. 

REf . . Revue des Etudes juives, i., ’8o; ii. 

and iii., ’8i ; and so on. 

Rel. Pal. . . Reland, PaUestina c.x Monumentis 

voter Unis illustrata , 2 vols., 1714. 

Rev. . . Revue. 

Rev. Sim. . Revue semitique, ’93 ff. 

Ri. Sa. . . Die Biicher Richter u. Samuel. 

See Budde. 

Rob. . . Edward Robinson : 

BR . Biblical Researches in Pales- 

tine , J It. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrcea, a journal of travels 
in the year 18 ;S (i.-iii., ’41 
= BRV\ i.-ii., ’56). 

LBR or BR iv. Later Biblical Researches in Palet- 
ot BRW iii. tine and the adjacent Regions, a 

journal of travels in the year 
1852 c 5 6). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, ’65. 


Roscher . . Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. Griech- 

ischien u. Romischen J/ythologie 

RP . . . Recori/s of the Past, being English 

translations of the . / ncient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and 1 1 cstei n 
Asia, ed. S. ilirch, vols. i.-xii. 
(’ 73— J 8i ). New series [7v’/ >( - ,) ]ed. 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., ’88-92. 
See Assyria, § 35. 

RS or Rel. Sent. Religion of the Semites. See W. 
R. Smith. 

RV . . . Revised Version (NT, ’80; OT, 

’84; Apocrypha, ’95). 

R WB . . G. B . Wi ner ( 1 789- 1 85 8 ) , 7 ? iblisches 

Realworterbuch, ’20; ( 3) , 2 vols., 
’47/ 

Rys. . . Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 


Saad. 

Sab. 

Sab. Den km. 
Sam. 

SB AW . 
SBE 

SPOT { Eng.) 


SPOT (lleb.) 


Schopf 

Schr. 

KGF 

KAT 

COT 


Schiir. 

GJV 


. R. Sa'adya (Se'adya; Ar. Said), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892) ; Explanations of the hapax- 
legomena in the OT, etc. 

. Sab?ean, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

. Sabdische Denkmaler, edd. Muller 
and Mordtmann. 

. Samaritan. 

. Silzungsberichie der Berlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

. The Sacred Books of the East , 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Muller, 50 vols. 1879 ff. 

[Otherwise known as the Poly- 
chrome Bible~\ The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament , a new Eng. 
transl., with Explanatory Notes 
ajid Pictorial Illustrations ; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul 
Haupt, ’97 ff. 

. Haupt, The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament ; a critical edition of 
the Hebrew te.xt, printed in 
colours, with notes , prepared by 
eminentbi bl ica Ischola rs of E urope 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Haupt, ’93 ff. 

. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos in 
Urzeit u. Endzeit, ’95. 

. E. Schrader ; editor of KB 
[?•»•]:. 

. Keilinschriften u. Geschichts- 

forschung, ’78. 

• D ’ Keilinschriften u. d. Alte 

Testament, ’72; ’83. 

• Eng. transl. of KAT W by 

O. C. Whitehouse, The 
C uneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
’85, ’88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

. E. Schiirer : 


Geschichte des judischen Volkes 
ini ZeitaUer J esu Christi ; 
\. Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustande Palastinas u des 
Judischen Volkes i m ZeitaUer 
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Hist. 


Selden 


Sem. 

Sin. 

Smend, Listen . 

Smith 

GASm. 

HG . 


\YR$. 

OTJC 


Proph. 


Jesu Christi, ’86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustande, ’<>8, 
vnl. iii. Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jiidische Lite- 
ratur, ’98. 

ET of above (’90 jf.). Vols. 1 f. 
(i.e , Div. i. vols. 1 f ) = vol. 1 
of German; vols. 3-5 Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) = vol. 2 of ( icrman 
[= vols. ii., iii of 

J. Selden, i/e Jure naturali et 
gentium ju.xta disciplinam EbrtC- 
orum , 7 bks., 166^. 
de Diis Syr is , 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see Akuiaic, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Biit fur 
Esra u. Nehemiah, ’Si. 

George Adam Smith : 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially in 
relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Early 
Church , ’94 (additions to W, 
'90). 

William Robertson Smith (’46-’94 : 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Chun/iP Si ; revised and much 
enlarged, ’92; (Germ, transl. by 
Rothstein, ’94). 

The Prophets of Israel and their 
place in History , to the close of 
the eighth century b.c., ’82; 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 


SP 


95 - 

Kin. . Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, ’85. 

R\_el.~\S\_emf\ Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites: 1st ser., The Funda- 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition ’94; 

Germ, transl. by Stube, ’99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures — on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica as 
‘Burnett Lects. MS’]. 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history , 
’56, last ed. ’96. 

De Legibus Hebrceorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Ilebraisches 
U’orterbuch zum Alten Testa- 
mente , ’93. 

B. Stade : 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ’81- 

’ 88 . 


Spencer 
SS . 


St., Sta. 
GVI 


Abh. . 

V. Kr. . 
Stad. m.m. 

Stud. Bibl. 


Sw. . 

SWA W . 


A usgewahlie Akademische Re- 
den u. Abhandlungen, ’99. 

Sludiin und Kritiken , ’28 Jf. 

Sladiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archceology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., ’85— ’9 1 . 

II. B. Swete, The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua- 
ginl; W, ’87— ’94 ; < 2 >, ’ 95 -’ 99 . 

Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka - 
demic d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m] 


Syr. . 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
( circa 200 a.d.). See Text. 
Syriac. See Aramaic, § 1 1 f. 


Tab. Pent. 
Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T[ar]g. . 
Jer. . 

Jon. . 


Onk. . 


ps.-Jon. 


TBS 


temp. 

T[extus] R[e- 
ceptus] 

Th[e], . . 

Theod. . 


Theol. Studien 


Thes. 

Th.T 

Ti. or Tisch. 


TLZ 

Tosephta . 
Treg. 


Tristram . 

FTP . 

NHB 

TSBA . 

Tub. Z. f Theol. 


Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
’6S. 

Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gemara. 
See Law Literature. 

Targum. See Text. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
A.D.) . 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bucher Samuelis : 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Hebrew ’Text of the Books of 
Samuel : see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘received text’ of the NT. 
See Text. 

Thenius, die Biicher Samuelis in 
KGH, ’42; (-V64; ( 3 >, Lohr, ’98. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘ rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation ’). See Text. 

Studien , published in connection 
with Th. T (see Deuteronomy, 

§ 332) • 

See Gesenius. 

R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus , ’68 jf. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, ’67 jf. 

Tischendorf, Novum Tcstamcntum 
Greece, editio octava critica 
maior, ’69-’72. 

T heologi sc he L i teraturze it it ng, 

’76# 

See Law Literature. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek New 
Testament ; edited from ancient 
authorities, ’57-’72. 

H. B. Tristram : 

The FaUna and Flora of Palestine, 

’89. 

The Natural History of the Bible, 

<*>, ’89. 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. A rchczol., 
vols. i.-ix., ’72 jf. 

Tubingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 

’34# 


Untersuch. . Untersuchungcn. See Noldeke, 

Winckler. 

Urgesch. . . Die biblische Urge^chichte. See 

Budde. 


v. verse. 

Var. Ajoc. . The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, etc., by C. J. 
Ball. 

Var. Bib. . The Old and New Testaments {AN) 
edited with various renderings , 
etc., by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 
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Vet. Lat. 


Vs. . 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, \V. Sanday TNT) 
[otherwise known as the G/tccn's 
printers' Bible ~\ . 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek) ; 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See Text and Versions. 

Vulgate, Jerome’s Latin Bible : 
OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of 5th cent.). See Text. 


, Wellh 

. Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gent. 

De Gentibus et Familiis fudicis 
qua: in I CJir. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio (’70). 

TBS 

. Der Text der Bucher Samuelis 

(’71 )• 

Phar . u. 

Die Phar rlier it. d.Saddueaer; 

Sadd. 

eine Untersuchung zur iu- 
neren jiidischen Geschicht 

C74). 

Gesch. 

, Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (’78). 

Prol. 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch. Is- 
raels , ’83; ET ’85; 4th 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

IJG . . 

, Israelitischc u. fiidiuhe Ge- 
sch i elite, ’94; ’97; an 


amplilicatiun of A hr ns der 
Gesch. Israels 21. Judo's in 
‘Skizzen u. Yorarbeiten,’ 
’84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in EBW (’8i; re- 
published in ET of Prol. 
[’85] and separately as 
Sketch of Hist, of Israel and 
Judah , (y> , ’01). 

[Ar.jHrid. Reste Arabischcn Heidentums 

(in * Ski// en u. Vorarbeiten ’) 

(’87: ’97)- 

Kl. Proph. Die A leinen Propheten iibcr- 

setzt, mil Noten (’92; <3 >, 

W 

CH . . Die Composition des Hexa- 

teuchs mid der historiscln a 
Bucher des Alt e 11 Testaments 
(’85; Zweiter Druck,< mit 
Nachtragen, ’89; originally 
published in JDT 21 392 ff., 
[’76], 22 4°7 [’77], and in 
Bleek, Einl. < 4) , ’ 7 S). 

Weber . . System der Al/synagogalen Palasti- 

nischen 7 'hcologie : or Die Lehr en 
des Talmud ’80 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); Judische Theologie 
auf Grand des Talmud mid 
verwandter Schriften, ’97 (ed. 
Schnedermann). 

Wetstein . . J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 

tum Grcecum, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 
X75 1 — 1752. 

Wetz. . . Wetzstein, Ausgewaklte griechische 

und lateinische Inschriften , ge- 
sammelt auf Rcisen in den 
Traihonen und um das 7 /a li- 
ra ngeb irge, ’ 6 3 ; R eisebericht it her 
Ilauran und Trachonen , ’6o. 

WF . . . Wellhausen-Fumess, The book of 

Psalms (’98) in SBOT (Engl). 

WH [W & H] . Westcott and Hort, The New Tes- 
tament in the Original Greeks 
’Si. 


Wi. 

i Inters . 

Alt\test\. 

Unt. 

GBA 

A OF ox AF 

GI . 

Sarg. 

KBs ■ 

Wilk. 

Winer 

RWB 

Gram. 


WMM . 

Wr. . 

Comp. 

Gram. 

Ar. Gram. 


WRS 
IVZKM . 
Yakut 


Hugo Winckler : 

V liters itch ungen z. Altomental - 
ischen Gesrhichte , ’89. 

A Ittestamentliche U liter siti h- 

u n^en, ’92. 

Ge.u /tickle Babyloniens u. As- 
svriens, ’92. 

A It or ten tali sc he For.u hungrily 
1st ser. i.-vi., ’93~’97’ 2n( l 
ser. (AFCA) ’98 f. 
Geschichte Israels in cinzcl- 
darstellungen, i. ’95- 
Die Keilschrifttexle Saigon s t 
’89. 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
’37— ’4 1 ; <-) by Birch, 3 vols., ’78. 
G. B. Winer : 

Bibl. Realwor ter buck ; see 
R IVB. 

Gramm at ik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprach idioms^, neu 

bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94^; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, ’70. 
See As. u. Eur. 

W. Wright : 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, ’90. 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspan and 
edited, with numerous addi- 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright ; < 2 > 2 vols., ’74-’75 ; 
( 3 > revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. i. ’96, vol. ii. ’98. 
William Robertson Smith. See 
Smith. 

IVicuer Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde 
des Morgen lan des, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo- 
graphical writer (1 1 79-1 229). 
Kitab M o' jam cl-Bitlddn edited 
by F. Wustenfeld (fa cut's Geo- 
graphisches IVbrterbuch, ’66-’7o). 


Z . 
ZA . 

ZA . 

ZATIV 

ZDMG 

ZDPV 

ZKF 

ZKM 

ZKW 

ZLT 

ZTK 
Z IV T 


Zeitschrift (Journal). 

Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie u. ver- 
ve an dte Gcbiete, ’86 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache 
u. Alterthumskunde , ’63 ff. 
Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
JVisscjischaff, ’81 ff. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen - 
landischen Gesellschaft, ’46 ff. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Pa/asiina- 
ve reins , ’7. S' ff. 

Zeitschrift j ii 1 K eilschriftforschung 
und verwandte Gclnete, ’84 f, 

continued as ZA. 

See WZKM. 


^.ctiocnr 


ijl jti, rx.it Luucrte irissen- 
kirchliches Leben 


(ed. 


schaft 

Luthardt), i.-ix , ’80-89 ff. 
Zeitschrift fur die gesammte luther- 
ische Theologie und Kirchc Vo- 
’78. 

Zeitschrift fur Theologie und 
Kirche. ’91 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir -wissenschaftliche 
Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld), ’58 ff. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA 


A 


AALAR (<\AAap [B]), i Esd. 536f AV=Ezra2s9, 
Immer, i. ; cp also Cherub, 2. 

AARON (pnN. § 7; see also below, § 4, end ; <\<\pu>N 
[BAL], &p. [A] ; sL-ij:ox). In the post -exilic parts of the 
OT (including Ezra, Xeh. , Ch. , and for our present pur- 
pose some of the Psalms) Aaron is the ancestor of all 
lawful priests, 1 and himself the first and typical high- 
priest. This view is founded upon the priestly 
** n * document in the Hexateuch, according to 
which Aaron, the elder brother of Moses, took a promi- 
nent part, as Moses' prophet or interpreter, in the negotia- 
tions with Pharaoh, and was ultimately, together with his 
sons, consecrated by Moses to the priesthood. The rank 
and influence which are assigned to him are manifestly 
not equal to those of Moses, who stood to Pharaoh 
as a god (Ex. 7 i). He does, indeed, perform miracles 
before Pharaoh — he changes his rod into a serpent 
which swallows up the rods, similarly transformed, of 
the Egyptian sorcerers ; and with the same rod he 
changes the waters of Egypt into blood, and brings the 
plagues of frogs and lice— but the order to execute the 
marvel is in each case communicated to him through 
Moses (Ex. 7 /). It is Moses, not Aaron, who disables 
the sorcerers by boils (Ex. 98 /), and causes the final 
destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea ( 14 15-18). 
Through his consecration by Moses, Aaron became 
‘the priest' (so usually) or, as he is elsewhere called, 
‘the anointed priest' (Lev. 43 5 16 6 15) or ‘the high- 
priest’ (Lev. 21 10 Nu. 302528). His sons, representing 
the common priests, act under him (Nu. 34). As high- 
priest he has splendid vestments, different from those of 
his sons (Ex. * 23 ) ; he alone is anointed (Ex. 29 7) 2 ; he 
alone, once a year, can enter the holy of holies (Lev. 16 ). 
He is the great representati\ e of the tribe of Levi ; and 
his rod, unlike the rods taken to represent the other tribes, 
buds miraculously, and is laid up for ever by the ark 
(Nu. 176 / [21 /.]). Within this tribe, however, it is only 
the direct descendants of Aaron who may approach the 
altar, so that Korah the Levite, when he claims the 
power of the priesthood, is consumed by fire from 
Yahwtb (Nu. 16 35). Aaron occasionally receives the 
law directly from Yahwe (Nu. 18 ). Even his civil 
authority is great, for he, with Moses, numbers the 
people (Nu. 1 3 17), and it is against him as well as against 
Moses that the rebellion of the Israelites is directed 
(Ex. I62 Nu. H2 5 26 I63). This authority would have 
heen greater but for the exceptional position of Moses, 
for in the priestly portions of Joshua the name of 
Eleazar (q.v. i), the next high -priest, is placed before 

1 In 1 Ch. 1227, if MT is correct, Aaron (AV Aaronitfs) 
is almost a collective term for priests said by the Chronicler 
to have joined David at Hebron, in 2717! RV rightly reads 
‘ Aaron.’ 

- On passages in P which seem to conflict with this, see the 
circumspect and conclusive note of Di. on Lev. 8 12. 

1 1 


that of Joshua. The ‘ priestly ’ writer mentions only 
one blot in the character of Aaron : viz., that in some 
way, which cannot be clearly ascertained in the present 
state of the text, he rebelled against Yahwe in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, when told to * speak to the rock ' and bring 
forth water (Nu. 2O12). In penalty he dies, outside 
Canaan, at Mount Hor, on the borders of Edom 


3. In E. 


(«'•»/)• 

As we ascend to the exilic and pre-exilic literature, 
Aaron is still a prominent figure ; but he is no longer 
T either the high-priest or the ancestor of 

. near ter ] e gi t f mate priests. Ezekiel traces the 
w riters ° r 

origin of the priests at Jerusalem no farther 

back than to Zadok (q.v. ±, §3), in Solomon's time. 
Dt. 106 (which mentions Aaron's death, not at Hor but 
at Moserah, and the fact that Eleazar succeeded him in 
the priesthood) is generally and rightly regarded as an 
interpolation. In Mic. 64 (time of Manasseh ?) Aaron is 
mentioned between Moses and Miriam as instrumental 
in the redemption of Israel. In the Elo- 
histic document of the Hexateuch (E) he 
is mentioned as the brother of Miriam the prophetess 
(Ex. 15 2 o; for other references to him see Ex. 17i2 
24191014, Nu. 1 2 1 ) ; but it is Joshua, not Aaron, who 
is the minister of Moses in sacred things, and keeps 
guard over the tent of meeting (Ex. 3oii), and 'young 
men of the children of Israel ’ offer sacrifice, while the 
solemn act of sprinkling the blood of the covenant 
is reserved for Moses (Ex. 24 56). Aaron, however, 
seems to have counted in the mind of E as the 
ancestor of the priests at ‘the hill of Phinehas’ (Josh. 
2433) and perhaps of those at Bethel. At all events, 
the author of a section added in a later edition of E 
speaks of Aaron as yielding to the people while Moses 
is absent on Mount Horeb, and taking the lead in the 
worship of Yahwe under the form of a golden calf. The 
narrator, influenced by prophetic teaching, really means 
to attack the worship carried on at the great sanctuary 
of Bethel, and looks back to the destruction of Samaria 


by the Assyrians in 721 as Yaliwe’s ’ visitation’ of the 
idolatrous worship maintained in N. Israel (Ex. 32 ; see 
especially v. 34). 

It is extremely probable that Aaron’s name was absent 
altogether from the earliest document of the Hexateuch 
(J) in its original form. In it Aaron 
4. In J. a pp ears on ]y to disappear. For example, 
according to our present text, Pharaoh sends for Moses 
and Aaron that they may entreat Yahwe to remove 


the plague of frogs; but in the course of the narrative 
Aaron is ignored, and the plague is withdrawn simply at 
‘ the word of Moses ' (Ex. 8^-15 a [4-11 *7]). Apparently, 
therefore, the name of Aaron has been introduced here 
and there into J by the editor who united it to E (cp 
Exodus, § 3 n. ). If that is so we may perhaps agree 
with Oort that the legend of Aaron belonged originally 
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AARONITES 


to the ‘house of Joseph,' which regarded Aaron as 
the ancestor of the priests of Bethel, and that single 
men 1 1 jits <<f this clan succeeded, in spite of Ezekiel, in 
obtaining recognition as priests at Jerusalem. So, 
doubtfully, Stade (<7/7 i. 583). who points out that no 
strict proof of this hypothesis can be offered. 

As to the derivation of 'Aaron,' Redslob's ingenious 
c< niyetuiv that it is but a. more flowing pronunciation 
of hi 'the ark,' is worth considering only if we 

can regard Aaron as the mythical ancestor of the priests 
of Jerusalem [hue Ah’ dron — bne AJuiron). So Land, 
De Gills, Nov. 1871, p. 271. 

See Priests; and cp, besides the works of We.., St., and 
Ki., Oort’s essay ‘ De Aaronieden * in ThT xviii. 289-3 >5 [’84]. 

\\ E. A. 

AARONITES, RV '[the house of] Aaron' (pn*6; 

TOO AAptON [B], TOON A- [A], TOON Y'bON A. [L]; 
yQfOil* *>£ STIRPE A.IRO.X), iCh. I‘i2 7 . 

See Aaron, note 1 

ABACIJC (a were), 4Esd. I40+. See Habakkuk. 
abaddon (iVnax, but in Prov. 27 20 Kr. *') r l3N 1 by 
contraction 1 or misreading, though the full form is also 
cited by Gi., for Kt. Ana>A[e]iA [BN A], 

but Job 31 12 TTANTOON TOON M6pOON [BRA], . 
AepooN [N c,c ]; Rev. 9n, aB&AAu>n [NA, etc.], 
aBaaA. [B etc.], &BBAA.A. [some curss.j etc.; Jj*^ ; 
pf.rditio , but Rev. 9 11 apapdon), RV Job 266, Prov. 
If' 11 -7 20 ; RV mg. Job 28*22 31 12, Ps. 88 n [12], else- 
where EV Destruction; in Rev. 9n Abaddon is 
stated to be the Hebrew equivalent of Apollyon (&770A- 
AyoON [NA]). Etymologically it means '(placeof) destruc- 
tion.' We find it parallel to Sheol in Job 266 2822 ; Prov. 
15 11 2?2o (see readings above). In these cases RV makes 
it a proper name, either Abaddon or Destruction, as 
being parallel to the proper names Sheol or Death. 
In Ps. 88 11 [12] ' Destruction ' is parallel to ‘ the grave ' ; 
in Job 31 r2 the same term (in RV) is equivalent to 
4 utter ruin. Thus Abaddon occurs only in the Wisdom- 
Literature. There is nothing in the usage to indicate 
that in OT it denotes any place or state different 
from Sheol [q.v . ), though by its obvious etymology it 
emphasises the darker aspects of the state after death. 
An almost identical word (ps#) is used in Esth. 9s 
(constr. ; 86) for ’ destruction ’ in its ordinary sense 
as l common noun. In later Hebrew piajj is used 
for 'perdition' and 'hell' (Jn.struw, Diet s v. ), and 
is explained in Targ. on Job 266 as Rmx n'D, house 
of perdition — /.<*., hell. The Syriac equivalent word 
h as meaning 'destruction,' and is used to 
translate \n. 

Rev. 9 1 1 mentions a king or angel of the abyss, whose 
name in Hebrew is Abaddon, and in Greek Apollyon 
(\A7r0WtW, Destroyer), the -on being supposed to be a 
personal ending in Hebrew, as it is in Greek. This is, 
of course, poetic personification (cp Rev. 68 20 14), and 
may be paralleled in the OT (job 2822; cp Ps. 49i4 
[ 1 = ] ) , and in Rabbinical writers (Schottgen, Horce Heir. 
Apoc. ix. 11, and PRE^ s.v . ). The identification with 
the As.moueus of the Book of Tobit is a mistake. 
Apollyon has become familiar to the world at large 
through the Pilgrim s Progress, but Abaddon may be 
said not to exist outside of the Apocalypse. AY. h. b. 

ABADIAS (aBaAiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 835+ = Ezra 89, 

Obadiah, 11. 


ABAGTHA (NJ1J5N- etymology doubtful, but see 
Bigvai, B\i;i»,\s ; according to Marq. [Fund. 71] the 
corresponding fir. is aBataza [BXA], which [reading 
a/Sajara] he regards as presupposing cp 

Biot HA ; the fifth name in the list as it stands is 


1 Kii. Hcbr. Sprache, ii. 4797, gives parallel contractions ; cp 
P,DB. 

2 On the several forms see Ba. NB § 194 n. 2, § 224 b. 


ABARIM 


Z&8OA0& [BN], ZH B&0&0N [A]). a chamberlain of 
Ahasuerus (Est. 1 xot). See Estiii.r, ii. § 3- 

ABANA, RV Abanah (H32N, 2 K. 5 i;t Kt., 
njON [Kr.]; &BANA [BL], &pB. '[(/> superscr.) B“], 
A.N&B. [B a?ra e], mafR [A]; ^1 AB.hv.i), one of the 

’ rivers ’ (Hiring) of Damascus. The name, which occurs 
nowhere else, should probably be read Amana (AV mg. ) 
or Amanah (RV mg.; see further Amana, 2) ; in this 
form, as meaning 4 constant,' it would be equally suitable 
to a river and to a mountain, though it was first of all 
given to the mountain range of Antilibanus, from which, 
near Zebedani, the Nahr Barada (' the cold ') descends to 
refresh with its sparkling waters the city and the gardens 
of Damascus. 1 The romantically situated 'Ain Fijeh 
(^77777), a little to the S. of Suk IVady Barada (the 
I ancient Abila), appears from its name to have been 
I regarded as the chief source of the Barada. It is not, 
certainly, the most distant one ; but it does, at any rate, 

’ supply that stream with twice as much water as it 
contains before it is thus augmented ' (Baed. Pal. ( 2 ) 336). 

I Close to it are the remains of a small temple, which 
was presumably dedicated to the river-god. The clear 
waters of the Nahr Barada have a charm which is 
wanting to the Jordan through the greater part of its 
course. This explains Naaman's question in 2 K. 5 12, 
as far as the Amana is concerned. It is the fate of the 
Barada to disappear in the swamps called the Meadow 
Lakes, about 18 m. to the E. of Damascus, on the verge 
of the desert. See Pharpar. *. K. 
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ABARIM, THE (Dnnjjn ; aBapgim [BAL], -in 
[BL], and phrases with wtpav [BAL], see below ; Jos. 
AB&peic). literally ’ Those -on -the -other -side ' — i.e , 
of the Jordan — is employed by the latest documents of 
the Pentateuch (P and R) in the phrase, Mt. or Mts. 
of the Abarim, to describe the edge of the great 
Moabite plateau overlooking the Jordan valley, of which 
Mt. Nebo was the most prominent headland : — Nu.27ia 

[R], TO opo<; TO Iv T(p 7 repay [RAJ, T. 6 ... 7 r. [tov topSarou] 

[L] ; Dt. 3249 (P[R]), t. 6. r. afiapetv [BL1, . . . etfx [A], 
‘this Mt. of the Abarim, Mt. Nebo'; Nu. 3347 f. (P[RJ in 
Israel's itinerary between the Moah plateau and the plains of 
Shittim), 4 Mts. of the Abarim* (ra opr) ra ajiapeip, ope tor- a. 

[HAL]). In N T u. 3344 we find Ije-ha-abarim (AV 
Ijk-Ararim), 'heaps of the Abarim' (to distinguish it 
from the Ijim of Judah, Josh. 1 5 29 ; see Iim, 1), on the 
extreme SE. of Moab. Since the employment of the 
name thus confined to Moab occurs only in late docu- 
ments, it is probably due to the fact that at the time 
these were written the Jews were settled only over 
against Moab. Josephus, too, uses the word in the 
same limited application (Ant. iv. 8 48, ^7rt rw 6 pei r£ 
A (Hapei), and Eusebius (0S (2 >2164, ’A ( 3 apeLp.) so quotes 
it as employed in his own day. But there are traces 
in the OT of that wider application to the whole trans- 
Jordanic range which the very general meaning of 
Abarim justifies us in supposing to have been its original 
application. In Jer. 22ao (RV), Abarim (AV 'the 
passages ' ; <5 BA N 2 , dividing the word in two, rb wlpav 
tt)s OaK&ac 77s) is ranged with Lebanon and Bashan— 
that is to say, is probably used as covering both Gilead 
and Moab; — and in the corrupt text of Ez. 39 n, 

' the valley of the passengers,' as AV gives it (similarly 
RV). most probably should rather be ’ a valley of [Mt ] 
Abarim ' (crazy for c"py ; so Hi., Co., Siegfr., Bu.). 
If so, that extends the name to Bashan. Thus the 
plural noun Abarim would denote the E. range in its 
entire extent — being, in f.u t. practically equivalent to 
the preposition az- (originally a singular noun from the 


‘ ^ CV * Wright, formerly of Damascus, states that 

the mer whose water is most prized is cnIM the Abanias, 
A Ab “V /W, .e 7 4, p. : so A'ayWn, 

i.1.1 .r,h, p. 204). Is the name due to a confusion with Nahr 
ZS ATI'T'X ■>« the ancient Amana)? Nu ARanias is men- 
V. 1 , 1 ' 1 ' ' rter s Ft 7 >e } ears in Damascus or in burton and 
Drakes Unexplored Syria. rl jn ana 
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ABBA 


ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH 


same root). There is no instance of the name earlier 
than Jeremiah. Targ. Nu. 27 12 Dt. 3249 gives ktib 
\ sony-i. 

As seen from \Y. Palestine this range forms a con- 
tinuous mountain-wall, at a pretty constant level, which 
is broken only by the valley -mouths of the Yarmuk, 
Zerka or Jabbok, and Arnon. Across the gulf of the 
Jordan valley it rises with great impressiveness, and 
constitutes the eastern horizon (cp Stanley, X/’ ; 
GASm, HG 53, 519, 548). The hardly varying edge 
masks a considerable difference of level behind. On 
the whole the level is maintained from the foot of 
Hermon to the S. end of the Dead Sea at a height of from 
2000 to 3000 feet above the ocean. The basis through- 
out is limestone. N. of the Yarmuk this is deeply 
covered by volcanic deposits, and there are extinct craters 
NE. of the Lake of Galilee. Between the Yarmuk 
and the Wady Hesban, at the N. end of the Dead Sea, 
run transverse ridges, cut by deep wadies, and well 
wooded as far S. as the Zerka. S. of Wady Hesban 
rolls the breezy treeless plateau of Moab, indented in 
its western edge by short wadies rising quickly to the 
plateau level, with the headlands that are more properly 
the Mts. of Abarim between them ; and cut right through 
to the desert by the gTeat trenches of the wadies, Zerka, 
Main, and Mojlb or Arnon. For details see Ash doth - 
Pisgah, Bamoth-Baal, Beth-Peor, Moab, Nebo, ! 
Pisgah, Zophim, etc., with authorities quoted there, | 
On Xu. 3347 see Wanderings, § n. g. o. 

ABBA (&BB& [Ti. WH], i.e. N 2 X, Ab, 'father,' in 
the 'emphatic state'), an Aram, title of God used by 
Jesus and his contemporaries, and retained by Greek- 
speaking Christian Jews. See Mk. 14 36 Rom. 8 15 Gal. 
46 + ; where in each case 6 no. -rqp is subjoined. 

ABDA § 51, frequent in Phoen. and Aram. 

On the form cp Renan, KEJ v. 165 f ['82], and see 
Names, §§ 37, 51). 

1. Father of Adoniram (1 K .46 ; apaui [A] ; e<f>pa [B] ; eSpaft 

[L]). .. r 

2. Levitc in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, 11. § 5 o, 

§ 15 [1] a), Xeh. 11 17 (a/SSas [^c.a.mg. sup.], uuprj^ [ ], tu^rj /3 [B], 

lu). [A], ajSfiias [L])= 1 Ch. 9 16, Obadiah, 9 (g.v.). 

ABDEEL > , § 2i, ’servant of God’), father 

of Shelemiah, Jer. 3626+. (Not in (^. ) 

ABDI § 52, abbr. for ’servant of Yahw&’? 

cp Palm. and see Obadiah ; [!-])• 

1. Father of Kish, a Levite under Hezekiah, mentioned 
in the genealogy of Ethan [y.v.], 1 Ch. 644 [29] 2 Ch. 
29 12 : a/ 35 [e]t [BAL]. 

2. One of the b’ne Elam [g. v. ii. 1], in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5 end), Ezral026 
(cij 85 [e]ia [BXA], -s[L]) = i Esd. 927 (RV Oabdius, AV 
oni. , oj a/ 35 [e]ios [BA]). 

ABDIAS f abdias ), 4 Esd. 1 39+. See Obadiah, i. 

ABDIEL §§ 21, 37, ’servant of God’; 

aBAehA [B] ; -AihA [AL]], in genealogy of Gad, 

1 Ch. 5 1 5+. 

ABDON timy ; <\BAcon [AL], see also below), 
one of the four Levitical cities within the tribe 
of Asher; Josh. 21 30 1 Ch. (>74(59)+. The site has 
not been identified, but Guerin has suggested that of 
' Abdch, 10 m. N. from ’Akka (Acre). The same city is 
referred to in Josh. 1928, where f’QJJ (AV Hebron ; 
RV Ebron) is a graphical error for Abdon, which, 
in fact, some MSS. read (Josh. 21 30, 8 af 3 ( 3 <jjv [B] ; 1 Ch. 
674 [59]. aftapav [B], om. [L] ; Josh. 1928, ehfitov [B], 
a-xpav [AL]). 

ABDON (fn^V, § 77; dim. of Ebed ; &BA00N [BAL]). 

1. b. Hillel, one of the six minor judges (see 
Judges, § ). After judging Israel eight years, 

he was buried at Pirathon in Ephraim, his native 


place. He had forty sons and thirty grandsons, ’ that 
rode on three score and ten ass colts 1 — i.e. , was head of 
a large and wealthy family (cp Judg. 5 10), Judg. 12 13 15+ 
(\a( 38 <i)/x [AL], v. 15 -a> [A]) ; on Ew.'s conjecture that 
his name should be restored in 1 S. 12 n, see Bkdan, j.. 

2. b. Shashlik, a Benjainite (1 Ch. 823!, afUaSw [B]). 

3. b. Jeiel the father of Gibeon ; 1 Ch. 830 (a/SaAou/ [B]) = 

1 Ch. ’• 36 (cra/Safian' [B], cra/Sfiam f A]). 

4. b. Micah, a courtier of King Josiah (2 Ch. 34 20, afSSoSofj. 

[B]), elsewhere called Achbqr (g.v. 2). 5. See Bedan, 2. 

ABEDNEGO (to 13 }? or tfto 12 $, § 86 ; a 

corruption of “ 12 V, ’ servant of Nebo,' which 
occurs in an Assyrio- Aramaic inscription, CD 7 ^ 2 126; 
ABAeNd.ro [BA 87] ; abdenago), the 

court name given to Azariah [to], the friend of Daniel 
(Dan. 1 7, etc.). On name see also Nkrgal. 

ABEL (ban, § 6; aBeA [ADL] ; abel ), Gen. 4 2 
ff. There are three phases in Jewish beliefs respecting 
Abel. The second and the third may be mentioned first. 
The catastrophe of the Exile shifted the mental horizon, 
and made a right view of the story of Abel impossible. 
Abel was therefore at first (as it would seem from P) 
neglected. Afterwards, however, he was restored to 
more than his old position by devout though uncritical 
students of Scripture, who saw in him the type of the 
highest saintliness, that sealed by a martyr's death (cp 
Kohler, JQR v. 413 [’93]). The same view appears in 
parts of the NT (Mt. 23 35 = Lk. 1 1 5 1 ; Heb. 11 4 ; 12 24; 

1 John 3 12). God bore witness, we are told (Heb. 11 4), 
that Abel was righteous — i.e., a possessor of true faith, 
— and it was by faith that Abel offered irXdova (Cobet 
conjectures rjSiov a) 6 v<riav. Hence Magee assumes that 
Abel had received a revelation of the Atonement (Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice, i. 50-53). The original narrator (J), 
however, would certainly wish us to regard Abraham as 
the first believer ; the story of Cain and Abel is an early 
Israelitish legend retained by J as having a profitable 
tendency. On this earliest phase of belief, see Cain, § 4 f. 

Meaning qf the name. — The Massorites understood Abel 
(Hebei) to mean ‘a breath,’ ‘vanity’ (cp Ps. 39 6 [7]) ; but 
the true meaning, both of Abel and of the collateral form Jabal, 
must be something concrete, and a right view of the story 
favours the meaning ‘shepherd,’ or, more generally, ‘herdman.’ 
This is supported by the existence of a group of Semitic words, 
some of which denote domesticated animals, while others are the 
corresponding words for their herdmen. Cp, e.g., Ass. ibilu, 

1 ram, camel, ass ’ (but some explain ‘ wild sheep 1 : see Muss- 
Arn. 5.2'.); Aram, habbald, ‘herdman’ (used widely; see PS, 

5.z».) ; Ar. ibil, ‘camels,’ abbdt, ‘camel-herd.’ The attempt of 
Lenormant (Lcs origines , i. i6r) and, more definitely, Sayce 
(Hibbert Lects. 186, 236, 249), to find in the name a trace 
of a nature-myth, Abel ( = Bab. ablu, ‘ son ’) being originally ’ the 
only son Tammuz, who was a shepherd like Jabal and Abe!’ 
(Sayce), and whom Lenormant regards as, like Abel in early 
theology, a kind of type of Christ, is adventurous. The name 
’son’ is insufficient as a title of Tammuz (Abal-nap&ti ) ; and 
there is nothing said of a mourning for Abel’s death. The 
title of ‘shepherd ’ applied to Tammuz in 4 R 27 1 is explained 
by the following word ‘lord’ (see Jeremias, Izdubar Nimrod, 
50). In the Testament 0/ Abraham (ed. James) Abel plays 
the part of Judge of the nether world, like the Jama (Yima) of 
the Aryans. T. K. c. 

ABEL §§ 89-100) occurs, apparently in 

the sense of ’ meadow,’ in the place-names dealt with in 
the following six articles. As a place-name it is to be 

struck out of 1 S. 6 18£, where for MT n^nan Van ny 
(so also l'csh. ) ® UA reads fus (?. too [L]) \ldov rod 
IxeyaXoi), with which the Targ. Jon. agrees (so also 
RV). E\v. . We. , and others further change the points 
so as to read . ’ and a witness is the great stone. ’ Dr. 
suggests as an alternative : 1 and still the great stone, 
whereon — etc. On Abel in 2 S. 20 18, see Abel- 
Beth-M.nachah. G. a. s. 

ABEL - BETH - MAACHAH, RV Abel - Beth - 
Maacah (2 S. 20 14 : POPD HOI H 73 K, ■ to Abel 
and Beth -maacah, RV ’unto Abel and to Beth- 
maac(h)ah’ [many strike out the conjunction, but the 
places may have been different; cp 2 S. 20 15 L, 
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ABEL-CHERAMIM 


2 K. 1529 BAL], e ic d.BeA k&i eic BmQmax*. [ b L 
BH0MA.X4- [A], K. aBhAa. K. BAI0M4.KKCO [ L ])- 

Cp 2 S. 20 15 , n3£?n n-3 .T) 3 K 3 , EV ‘in Abel of Beth- 
maa^hjah,’ cv A£eA. ttjv Ba(.0/j.axa[Bl. €V A. ev B 7 j 0 /-ta^a [A], ev n j 
A. k. Ba.idixa.KKui [L] J I K. 1520, 3 *?3X } ASeAfiafl [B], A0eA 

oukov (mi:) Maa^a [A], .V^eA/xaa^a [L] ; 2 K. l. r ' 2 Q, fl 1 " 3 *?3K, 
A£eA k. Ti}v ©ajLaaLX* 1 IB], Kaj3eA k. t . Bcp/xaa^a [A], A0eA k. t. 
Ba.t0p.aaxa. [L] ; 2 S. 20 18 (on which see Aram, § 5 ), 

EV Abel, (nj) A£eA [bis BAL]. 

This place, mentioned, although in now mutilated 
form [A]-bi-il, by Tiglath-pilescr III. (cp Schr. COT 
on 2 K.. 1529), is the present Abil- — called also Abil el- 
Kamh ( ’ of the wheat ’ ) to distinguish it from Abil es-Suk 
(see Abilene) — a small village inhabited by Christians on 
the Nahr Bareighlt, on t hill 1074 ft. above the sea, 
overlooking the Jordan valley, almost directly opposite 
to Ban ids, and on the main road thence to Sidon and 
the coast. It is a strong site, with *. spring and a 
(probably artificial) mound ; below is a broad level 
of good soil, whence the modern name. See Yakut 
1 56 ; Rob. LBR 372 f. (who argues against Ibel el- 
Hawa, a site 8 m. farther north) ; PEF Mem. i. 85 107; 
Merrill, East of the Jordan, 309, 315. In 2 Ch. 16 4, 
we have, instead of the Abel - beth - maacah of the 
parallel passage (1 K. 15 20), Abel-maim (c*c 
A(3e\/Aaiv [A], -fxav [B], -/xaei/j. [L] ; cp Jos. Ant. viii. 
124, A (3e\avr)), or ’Abel of Waters,’ a name suitable 
for so well-watered a neighbourhood. On Judith 4 u 3 
where Pesh. reads Abelmeholah, and N apparently Abel- 
maim, see Belmen (cp also Bebai). On the ancient 
history of the place see Aram, § 5. G. A. s. 

ABEL-CHERAMIM (DOT ’ meadow of vine- 
yards,’ § 103; gBgAxapmgin [B] ; aBgA amttgAgo- 
n con [Al,] : Judg. 11 33+ RV), the limit of Tephthah’s 
pursuit and slaughter of the Ammonites. Eus. and Jer. 
(OS<-l 225 5 96 10, "A ( 3 e\ afnrb\<ov, Abel uinearum) iden- 
tify it with a village of their day, named "AjieA, 7 R. 
m. from Philadelphia. This Abel may be any of the 
many fertile levels among the rolling hills around 
'Amman, on which the remains of vineyards and of 
terraces are not infrequent. G. a. o. 

ABEL-MAIM (D’D 2 Ch. 16 4+), see Abel- 

Beth-Maachah. 


I 




ABEL MEIIOLAH (nVirip SlN, i.e., 'dancing 
meadow’; eBgAmagoAa, aBcomgoyAa, gBaAmao- 
[B]; aBgAmaoyA(a), BacgAmgo.[A]; aBgAmgoyMa)- 
-macoAa [L] ; abelme{h)ul.i ; Jos. Ant. viii. I07, I 
aBgAa). the home of Elisha the prophet (1 K. 19 i 6 ), | 
and probably also of Adriel b. Barzillai * the Meholathite’ 

(1 S. I819 ; 2 S. 218 ), is mentioned in conjunction with 
Bethshean as defining the province of one of Solomon's 
officers (1 K. 4 12). Gideon pursued the Midianites ‘as 
•far as Beth-shittah towards Zererah as far as the bor- 
der ’ — lit. * lip,’ probably the high bank which marks the 
edge of the Jordan valley proper — ’ of Abel-meholah, by 
Tabbath ’ (Judg. 722). According to Eus. and Jer. ((AS 
97 n 22735 ), Abelmaula (or ' AfBe\/j.ae\aL) lay in the 
Ghor, 10 R. m. to the south of Scvthopolis (Bethshean), 
and was still an inhabited village in their time, with the 
name Bethaula, BijfyiaeAd (though they mention also 
an Abelmea, ’A /3 e\/xed). This points to a locality at or . 
near the place where the IV. Mdli/t, coming down 
from ’Ain Milih, joins the Jordan valley. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM ( [see below], TT 6 N 0 OC I 
AirYTTToy [BAT.]; so Pesh Vg.), Gen. fiOuf (T), 
otherwise \ v. 10 f.) called Goken ha-atad (IDXH pjl ; 

aAconi ataA [Baa LI, T aA [B* *><*•], at at [D]) j 
or ’the threshing-floor of the th om -shrub ’ (EV ‘of | 
Atad,’ see Bramble, i), and said to be situated 1 
4 beyond Jordan ’ (cp v. 10 J). It was there that Joseph 
made a second mourning for his father, whence the ■ 


ABEL-SHITTIM 

etymological play on the name (v. n). After 
Joseph and his brethren carried the embalmed bo y o 
Jacob to Maclipelah for burial, and then returne to 
Egypt (v. 13/. J and P). The words ’ which is beyond 
Jordan’ (t\ 1 of.), however, cannot be accurate, the 
original text of J must, it would seem, have been altered, 
owing to a misreading or an editorial misunderstanding. 
The circuitous route round the north end of the Dead 
Sea has no obvious motive : had it really been meant, 
something more would have been said about it (cp 
Nu. 1425). For {tv.-i, - the Jordan,' J must have written 
either ina ; n (less probably ik;n) — -i.e., the most easterly 
arm of the Nile (a frontier of Canaan, according to 
Josh. 133) — or man, 'the stream' — i.e., the U ddy el- 
* A risk , the usual SW. boundary of Canaan (cp Gen. 
15 iS, where J calls this Wady, not the but the 
-,m of Egypt — i.e., ’ the. stream on the border of Egypt’ 
(Kautzsch-Socin), on which see Egypt, River of). 

The meaning of the narrative is this. At the first 
Canaaniie village (the first after the border had been 
crossed) the ‘ great company ' ( v . 9) halted, while 
Joseph and his fellow-Hebrews mourned in their own 
way (cp v. 3 b) in the very place where wedding and 
funeral ceremonies are still performed in the Syrian 
villages (Wetz. ). The repetition of 'which is beyond 
Jordan ’ must be due to the editor. 

It is remarkable that Jer. (( 95 ' S 5 15), though he does not 
question the reading ‘beyond Jordan,' identifies Area A tilth 
with Bethagla — i.e., Beth-hoclah («?.z/.), which is certainly 
on the west bank of the Jordan. Dillm. is more consistently 
conservative, and, followed by Sayce ( Crit . and Mon. 27 /.), 
finds in the trans-Jordanic Abel- Mizraim a testimony to the 
Egyptian empire in Palestine in the pie-Musaic age, proved by 
the Amarna tablets. The e.\cgeticul difficulties of this view, 
however, are insuperable. 

As to the name Abel-mizraim it is not improbable that 
its original meaning was 'meadow of Musri ’ (in X. 
Arabia, see Mizraim), but that before J's time it had 
come to be understood as meaning ' meadow [on the 
border] of Egypt.’ Cp Wi. Altor. Forsch. 34. and 
see Egypt, River of. t. k. o. 

ABEL-SHITTIM (D'tiCJ'n § 100, i.e., 'the 

meadow of the acacias’ ; Samar, omits the article ; aB€A- 
CATTGIM [L], B . . TTIM [A], _ TT € I N [F], BgACA [B] | 
.■tm i - s. 1 tjm, Num. 3349), or, more briefly, Shittim 
(D'l 2 L M n, ’ the acacias, cattgin [PA], -m [L] ; but 
Nu. 25 1 cattgim [F], -n [L] ; Josh. 2 i eK cattgi [A], 
gIattgin [F], 3 1 6KATT6IN [F] ; Mic. 65 [ tgon CXOl- 
N CO N [BAQ] (for CXI N con ? cp Sus. 54), in the Arabah 
or Jordan basin at the foot of Mount Peor and opposite 
Jericho. In the time of Jos. (Ant. iv. 81, v. li) a town 
named Abila ('A^lXtj), rich in palm trees, occupied such 
a site at a distance of 60 stadia (7^ R. m.,) from the 
river. Op BJ iv. 7 6, where it is described as near the 
Dead Sea, and Jer. (Comm, on Joel), who locates it 
6 R. m. from Livias. This seems to point to the 
neighbourhood of Khirbct el- Kef rein , where the Wady 
Kefrein enters the Jordan valley, and there are ruins, 
including those of a fortress. It was at Abila, according 
to Jos., that Moses delivered the exhortations of Dt. 
The palm trees have disappeared, but there is an 
acacia grove at no great distance (Tristram, Conder). 
According to RPW v. 50, this is the Aubal or ‘ Abel ’ men- 
tioned among the places conquered by Thotmes III. 

In Joel 3 [ 4 ] 18 c'cc should perhaps be treated as a 
common noun and translated ‘ acacias ’ (so RV mg. , and 
Marti in HS ; cp tujv o-xoLuwv [T:N \o]). At all events 
the reference is not to Abel-shittim across the Jordan. 
Some (We., Now.) think the name has been preserved 
in the Wady es-Sant (see Elah, Valley of), but 
the latter does not require the watering of which' Joel 
speaks ; and he intends, rather, some dry £ 0r ,, e nearer 
Jerusalem, perhaps (like Ez. 47 1-12) some” part of the 
Kedron valley, Wady e?i-Ndr (cp Dr. ad l oc . ■ GASm 
HG 51 1 ; also, for acacias on W. of 1 ) ea d Sea Tristr* 
Land of I sr. 280, 298). 
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ABEZ 


ABI 


ABEZ, RVEbez()‘3N ; peBec [B], <s,eMe [A], -mic 
[L] ; ABES; Josh. lOaof), 1 one of the sixteen cities of 
lssachar. The site is unknown, but the name is 
evidently connected with that of the judge Ibzan (</. v . ) 
of Bethlehem — i.e., the northern Bethlehem. This 
Bethlehem, it is true, is Zebulunite, while Ebcz is 
assigned to lssachar ; but the places must have been 
very close to each other, and the frontiers doubtless 
varied. Conder's identification with PI Beida, 2 m. from 
Beit Lahm, might suit as to position, but ’the white 
village' can have nothing to do with the old name. 

w. k. s. 


ABI onx , so Targ. Jon. ; abbrev. of abijaii ; 
ABoy[BA], - 0 [ L ]; Jos. ’ Aj Qia ; abj), daughter of Zecha- 
riah, wife of King Ahaz, and mother of King He/ekiah 
(2 K. lS2f). In the parallel passage (2CI1. 29 1) the 
name is given as Abijaii (max. a( 3 ( 3 a [B : see Swctc], 
afifiaOvO [A], a/Sta [L] ; [j**] ; A bin), but the 

probability is perhaps in favour of the contracted form 
in K. (So Gray, HPX 24.) 

ABI, Names with. There has been much discussion 
as to the interpretation of the names compounded 
with abi, ahi, and some other words denoting relation- 
ship 1 (cp A.mmi-, Hamu-, Dod-). Without assuming 
that this discussion is in all points closed (cp Names, 
§ 44). the writer thinks it best to state the theory which 
he has himself long held, adopting certain points (with 
acknowledgment) from Gray's very lucid and thorough 
exposition, and then to consider the religious and 
archaeological aspects of the subject. 

The question whether these names are sentences has 
long been answered by some critics in the affirmative, 

Axe the anc * t ^ ie ar g uments °f Gray {HPX 75-86) 
put the student in possession of all the 
names p Q j n ts to be urged. He also ably criticises 

sen ences . t ^ e alternative view (viz. , that the two 
elements in Abimelech, Ammiel, etc., are related as 
construct and genitive). It is usual to refer on this 
side to such Phoenician names as iSiannx, in which the 
term of relation is always fem. in names of women and 
masc. in those of men. But this is decisive only for 
Phoenician names, and even in their case only for names 
in tin and nrx ('brother' and 'sister'). Compounds 
with ab ('father') are used indifferently of men and 
women in Phoenician, just as they are in Hebrew. In 
the latter case, therefore, at least, the term of relation 
cannot refer to the bearer of the name — i.e. , cannot be in 
the construct state. No doubt in Ps. 110 4 Melchizedek 
(which suffers, along with other compound names con- 
taining a connective i [see below, § 3], from the same 
ambiguity as names containing a term of kinship) is 
understood as a construct relation, ‘king of righteous- 
ness,’ and the phrase *nrr 'ax — as we should certainly read 
in Is. 9 5 [6] for -iy 'ax 2 — obviously means for the writer 
‘glorious father’ (i.e., glorious ruler of the family of 
Israel ; cp Is. 22 21). It would seem, therefore, that 
in the post-exilic age some names of this type were so 
understood. But we must remember that in later times 
the original sense of a formation may be forgotten. 
Gray’s main objections to taking abi etc. as originally 
constructs are as follows : ( 1 ) The theory will not 
account for names like Eliab, Joah, etc. Eliab clearly 
stands to Abiel as Elijah to Joel ; in the latter case the 

1 On some possible but by no means clear instances of em , 
‘mother,’ in compound names, see Gray, HPN 04 «. 2. 

2 The interpretation of m» as ‘everlasting one’ stands or 

falls with the interpretation of, e.g Abinoam as ‘father of 
graciousness, ’ and of Abitub as ‘father of goodness.' Though 
defended by reference to such names by Guthe ( Zukunftsbild 
dcs Jes. 41 [’85]), it is now generally rejected in favour of 

‘perpetual father (of his people),’ or 'father {i.e. producer) of 
hooty.’ But neither of these explanations gives a satisfactory 
parallel to ‘ prince of peace.’ We must read *nn 'ax- ‘Prince 
of peace ’ suggests a reminiscence of Absalom, which the writer 
probably interpreted ‘ father of peace, ’ i.e. , peaceful (or prosperous) 
ruler. 


genitive relation is excluded ; inferentially it is equally 
so in the former. (2) The use of ab with a noun 
denoting a quality is a pure Arabism , 1 which should not 
be lightly admitted, while such an interpretation as 
’ father of Yah' for Abijah is unlikely. (3) A woman’s 
name like ‘ brother of graciousness ’ (Ahinoam) is incon- 
ceivable.- In favour of taking the names compounded 
with a term of relationship as sentences Gray urges that, 
though ab, ah, 'am, etc., all denote a male relative, the 
proper names compounded with them are used in- 
differently of men and women ; while, on the other 
hand, nouns with ben (son) prefixed are used exclusively 
of men, the corresponding names of women having bath 
(daughter) for ben. He infers, therefore, that, while in 
the case of names in ben and bath the element denoting 
kindred refers to the bearer of the name, in the case of 
ab etc. it does not. 

Assuming that these compound names are sen- 
tences, are there grounds for determining which of the 
two elements is subject and which is 


predicate ? ( 1 ) In cases like Abijah, 


2. Which part 

ia predicate? Ahijahi Qnly the fiRjt 

part can be 

regarded as indefinite 3 and therefore as predicate. We 
must, therefore, render ’ Yahw£ is father,’ etc. The 
same principle would apply to Joab, Joah (if these are 
really compounds). Quite generally, therefore, when- 
ever one element is a proper name it must be subject. 4 
But (2) a divine proper name may give place to ^x (el) or 
some divine title — e.g . , Lord. Hence Abiel, Abimelech, 
will be best explained on the analogy of Abijah — i.e., 

’ God is father,’ ’ the divine king is father.’ Lastly (3) 
the divine name or title may give place to an epithet, 
such as ra?n, ‘lofty.' Here the syntax is at first sight 
open to doubt. The usages of the terms of relation- 
ship in the cases just considered would suggest that 
-ram in Abi-ram is subject ; but the fact that ram 
nowhere occurs by itself designating Yahw6 seems to 
the writer to show that it must be predicate. Abram, 
therefore, means, not ‘the exalted one is father,' but 
'the (divine) father is exalted.’ Cp Adoniram, 
JEHORAM. 


The question whether the connective which occurs 
in most of the forms, is the suffix of the first pers. sing. , 
n . _ or an old ending, has been variously 

3. Lonnec ive /. answerec j should Abinoam, Ahinoam 
be rendered 4 my father (or my brother) is graciousness ’ 
(so Olshausen, Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr. § 277 e), or ’ the 
(divine) father, or brother, is graciousness ' ? Gray 
well expounds the reasons for holding the latter view. 
Thus, there are certain forms in which ' does not occur— 
e.g. , Abram, Absalom, beside Abiram, Abisalom. We 
also find Abiel beside Eliab. Lastly, the analogy of 
l.TDT (Jeremiah), impin' (Hezekiah), etc., favours the 
theory that the names before us contain utterances 
respecting the relation of a deity to all the members of 
the tribe or clan which worships him. To some this 
may appear a slight argument ; but to the writer it has 
long been an influential consideration. An argument 
on the opposite side offered by Boscawen and Hommel 
will be considered later (see § 5). 

It is not easy at first to appreciate, or even to under- 
stand, the conception which underlies compound names 
. of this class. The representation of a 

4. Religious g Qc j as t ^ e f a ther of a tribe or clan may 
conception. ] ess repulsive to us than the representa- 
tion of him as a brother or as some other kinsman. 
Even a prophet does not object to the expression ’ sons 
of the living God ’ ( Hos. 1 10 [2 1] : see the commentators) ; 
but any one can see that to substitute some other relation 


1 Rare in ancient Arabic (see Names, § 45). 

2 Kwn if in modern Ar. abu is so used of a woman (see 
Names, § 45. third note). 

3 This assumes that the connective z is not pronominal (see 
below, § 3). 

4 The same principle will apply to other compounds containing, 
instead of a term of kinship, a title, e.g., as in Melchizedek. 
(, q . v .), Adonijah, etc., or a concrete noun, as in Uriah. 
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ABIA 


5. Relationship 
individual 
or tribal ? 


for sonship would in such a context be impossible. 
Names in Abi-, Ammi-, etc., are, in fact, of primitive 
origin, and must be explained in connection with 
primitive ideas of th<- kinship of gods and men (see 
WkS PS r - f Lect. 2) Names like Ahijah, Ahinoam, 
etc. , imply a time when the god was regarded as brother. 
The question then arises, May we take ’brother’ in a 
wide sense as kinsman ? or did such formations descend 
from a remote age when society was polyandrous? 
Strabo (16 4) wrote of « polyandrous society in Arabia 
Felix that ‘all are brothers of all,’ and Robertson Smith 
(Kin. 1 67 /.) was of opinion that far back in the social 
development of Hebrew' life lay a form of fraternal 
polyandry. Now, supposing that the Hebrews when 
in this stage conceived themselves to be related to a 
male deity, it is difficult to see under what other form 
than brotherhood such relationship could be conceived. 
Of course, if names expressing this conception were 
retained in later ages, they would receive a vaguer and 
more satisfactory meaning, such as ’ Yahwfe is a kins- 
man,’ or ’protector.’ 1 

Lastly, to supplement the Hebraistic arguments in § 3, 
we must briefly consider the argument in favour of the 
explanation ’ My father is peace ’ for 
Abishalom, ’ My father is gracious- 
ness’ for Abinoam, etc., based on 
early Babylonian and S. Arabian 
names. Boscawen ( Migration of Abraham, Victoria 
Institute, Jan. 1886) long ago pointed out a series of 
primitive Babylonian names such as Ilusu-abisu, ’ his 
god is his father,’ Ilusu-ibnisu, ’ his god made him,’ 
which, in complete correspondence with the Babylonian 
penitential psalms, indicate a sense of the relation of 
protective god not merely to a clan but to a person; 
and Hommel, in the interest of a too fascinating historical 
theory, has more recently given similar lists (ANT 
71 ff.), to which he has added a catalogue of S. Arabian 
names (zb. 83, 85/.) compounded w’ith Hi, abi, w'here 
these elements appear to mean 1 my God,’ * my father,’ 
etc. The present writer, however, must confess that, 
though aware of the names collected by Boscawen, he 
has long been of opinion that the course of the develop- 
ment of Israelitish thought and society is entirely adverse 
to the view that the relation of the deity described by 
abi, a hi, etc., was primarily to the individual. This is a 
question of historical method — on which no compromise 
is possible — and not of Assyriology. We cannot argue 
that because the Babylonians, even in remote ages, bore 
names which imply a tendency to individualistic religion, 
the Israelites also — who, as far as our evidence goes, were 
much less advanced in all kinds of culture than the early 
Babylonians — had a similar tendency, and gave expres- 
sion to it in their names. It is, therefore, wise to use 
these Babylonian and S. Arabian names, not as suggest- 
ing a theory to be followed in interpreting Israelitish 
names, but as monuments of early attainments of 
Semitic races which foreshadow those of the choicest 
part of the Jewish people at a much more recent period. 
The value of these names for explaining the formation 
of Hebrew proper names may be comparatively slight ; 
but they suggest the idea that it was only the want of 
the higher spiritual prophecy (as known in Israel), as a 
teaching and purifying agent, and of somewhat different 
historical circumstances, which prevented the Baby- 
lonians from rivalling the attainments in spiritual 
religion of the later Jewish church. T. K. c. 

ABIA (n; 3 $), RV Abijah. For 1 Ch. 3 10 Mt. 1 7 
see Abi.iah, I ; for Lk. l 5 f, ibid. , 6. 

ABIAH, an English variant of Abijah (q.v. ) in AV 
of 1 Sam. 82 1 Ch. 2=4 6 2S[i3] 78 , corrected in RV 
to the more usual form, except in 1 Ch. 2 24 028 [13]. 

AB 1 ALB 0 N. the Arbathite ('flStyn JU^ir'ZIN, § 4, 

*■ Cp Barton, ‘ Kinship of gods and men among the ancient 
Semites,’ JBL xv. 168 ff., especially ^qjf. (’96). 


ABIATHAR. 


[taA]aBihA yioc toy apaBcuGaioy ACieAB^N 
o ApooBco0eiAC [A], [taAc]aBihc °. ■ 
[L]), 2 S. 23.31, the name of one of Davids thirty, 
should in all probability be ’ Abibaal a man of Beth- 


arabah ’ (so Bu. , and partly Klo. and K.i. ), the al (P]}) 
in Abi-albon being a relic of Baal (^JQ), and the final 
syllable bon a corruption of Beth (JT 3 )* it is 

true, agrees with 1 Ch. 11 32 ('nyipn Sr 3 * 4 • 0 

7 apaftcuddi [B], a. 6 yapa/3ed [N], a. 6 aapa^cOOei [A], 
a. 6 apaftaOi [L]) in supporting the name A BIEL (see 
Dr. 2 'BS 283) ; but we know that early names of 
persons contained the name baal as a title of Yahw6 
where later writers would have preferred to see el (see 
Beeliada). t. iv. c. 


ABI ASAPH (*]DNUN, § 44 ; ‘ the (divine) father 
gathers ’ or ‘ removes ’ or [if the X be not original, see 
below] ’ adds’ [cp the popular etymologies of Joseph], 
unless it be supposed that P and the Chronicler adopted 
an ancient name indeed [Gray, HP A 244], but under- 
stood it in the sense ’ father of Asaph ’ \ 0 T/O-> 204 n.] ; 
ABiACAP [B], -CA<t> [FL]), Ex. 624 [P], one of the 
three sons of Korah, i.e. eponym of one of the three 
divisions of the Korahite guild of Levites, see Asaph, 
3. In 1 Ch. 623 [8] ( a/ 3 ta 0 ap [B], -a<ra<f> [AL], 

[sic], Abia\a/>h\, 637 [22] (a(3ta<rap [BA], -a<ra<p [B a - < v,d -) b - 
L], -Qi.mo / : . Ibiasap/i). 9 19 (afUiaaacp [BAL], , 

Asaph) the name occurs also, without consonantal n as 
Edi ASAPH, rD*a*c (Samar, text omits n in Ex. 624), which 
name ought to be read for that of Asaph also in 1 Ch. 
‘26 1 (r |DN ; afiia<fa<f>ap [B], a<ra<p [AL], a Asaph). 

ABIATHAR (“IJV 3 K, § 44, i.e., ‘the (divine) father 
is pre-eminent’; cp Ithream ; aBiaGap [BXAL] ; 
in _i Ch. 18 16, ABl£A 0 ep [N*] I ABiA 0 ApOC. Jos. [Ant. 
vi. 146 ]), the son of Ahimelech and descendant of Eli ; 
the priestly guild or clan to which he belonged seems to 
have claimed to trace back its origin through Phinehas 
and Eliezer to Moses, who, in the early tradition (Ex. 
337, E), guards the sanctuary of Yahwib and delivers 
his oracles. It was Abiathar's father, Ahimelech, who 
officiated as chief priest in the sanctuary of Nob when 
David came thither, fleeing from the jealous fury of 
Saul. Having no other bread at hand, Ahimelech gave 
the fugitives the holy loaves from the sanctuary. One 
of the royal couriers, however (see 1 S. 21 7 [8], with Dr.’s 
note), saw the act, and betrayed Ahimelech to Saul, 
who forthwith put the priests to death. No less than 
eighty-five (according to MT) 1 fell by Doeg’s hands, 
and of the whole number Abiathar alone escaped. 

It may be inferred from 1 S. 22 15 that David 
had before this contracted friendship and alliance with 
the house of Eli, and we can readily believe that, 
just as Samuel marked out Saul as the destined leader 
of Israel, so the priests at Nob, noting the tendency 
of the king to melancholy madness, and his inability 
to cope with the difficulties of his position, selected 
David as the future king and gave a religious 
sanction to his prospective claims (cp David, § 3). 
Certain it is that the massacre of the priests at Nob told 
strongly in David’s favour. The odium of sacrilegious 
slaughter clung to Saul, while David won the prestige of 
close friendship with a great priestly house. Henceforth 
David was the patron of Abiathar, and Abiathar was 
bound fast to the interests of David — ’ Abide thou with 
me,’ said the warrior to the priest, 'for he that seeketh 
my life seeketh thy life’ (1 S. 2223). Moreover, 
Abiathar carried the ephod or sacred image into the 
camp of David : it was in the presence of this image 
that the lot was cast and answers were obtained from 
Yahwe : nor does it need much imagination to under- 
stand the strength infused into David’s band by the 
confidence that they enjoyed supernatural direction in 
1 See David, § 3 n. 
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their perplexities. Abiathar was faithful to David 
through every change of fortune. It was with the 
sanction of the sacred oracle that David settled at 
Hebron and became king of Judah (2 S. 2 1-3), and it was 
Abiathar who carried the ark, that palladium of Israel, 
which David used to consecrate Jerusalem, the capital of 
his united kingdom (1 K. 226). Abiathar maintained his 
sacerdotal dignity amidst the splendour of the new 
court, though later (we do not know when) others were 
added to the list of the royal chaplains — viz., Zadok, of 
whose origin we have no certain information, and Ira, 
from the Manassite clan of Jair, 1 — while David s sons 
also officiated as priests (2 S. 817/. 20 26). Zadok 
and Abiathar both continued faithful to their master 
during Absalom’s revolt, and by means of their sons 
conveyed secret intelligence to the king after he had left 
the city. 

When David was near his end, Abiathar along with 
Joab supported the claim of Adonijah to the throne, 
and consequently incurred the enmity of Solomon, the 
younger but successful aspirant. Solomon spared Abi- 
athar 1 s life, remembering how long and how faithfully 
he had served David. But he was banished from the 
court to Anathoth, his native place, and Zadok, who 
had cbosen the winning side, became chief priest in his 
stead. To the men of the time, or even long after the 
time at which it happened, such a proceeding needed no 
explanation. It was quite in order that the king should 
place or displace the priests at the royal sanctuary. But 
in a later age the writer of 1 S. 2 27-36, 2 who lived after 
tbe publication of D, did not think it so light a matter 
that the house of Eli should be deprived, at a monarch’s 
arbitrary bidding, of the priesthood which they had 
held by immemorial right. Therefore, he attributes the 
forfeiture to the guilt of Eli's sons. A ‘man of God,’ 
he says, had told Eli bimself of the punishment waiting 
for his descendants, and had announced Yahvve’s purpose 
to substitute another priestly line which was to officiate 
before God's ’ anointed ’ — i.e. , in the royal presence. A 
late gloss inserted in 1 K. 227 calls attention to the fulfil- 
ment of this prediction. 

A special point which has occasioned some difficulty 
remains to be noticed. In 2 S. 817 [MT ®i«al and 
Vg.] and 1 Ch. I816 [it. and Pesh. ; MT, however, 
reading Abi.melech], instead of Abiathar b. Ahimelech 
it is Ahimelech b. Abiathar that is mentioned as priest 
along with Zadok. In 1 Ch. 24631 as well, MT has 
this reading, in v. 6 also 6 bU - Pesh. — except that 
reads Hoi ; in v. 3 these versions all read ’ Ahimelech of 
the sons of Ithamar, ’ while in v. 31 MT 0 I AL Vg. omit 
the phrase 4 b. Abiathar, and Pesh. the whole passage. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this confusion is due to 
an early corruption of the text, and that in 2 S. 817 
we should read with the Pesh. ’ Abiathar b. Ahimelech ’ 
(so The. ad loc . ; Baudissin, A T Priestcrihum , 195 ; 
Dr. ad loc . ). The Chronicler, however, must have had 
2 S. 8 17 before him in its present corrupt form. In 

Mk. 226, by a similar confusion, David is said to have 
gone into the house of God and received the shew- 
bread ’when Abiathar was high- priest.’ In reporting 
our Lord’s words the evangelist has confused Abiathar 
with Ahimelech, a mistake into which he was led by the 
constant association of David’s name with that of 
Abiathar. Suggestions made to evade thedifficulty — e.g. , 
that father and son each bore the same double name, or 
that Abiathar officiated during his father's lifetime and 
in his father's stead — are interesting when we remember 
the great names which have supported them, but are 
manifestly baseless (see Zadok, i). See Bu. RiSa 195 f. 

w. A. 

ABIB (3'3K, i.e., 1 [month of] young ears of barley '). 
See Month, §§2, 5. 

* See, however, Ira, 3, where a Judahite origin is suggested. 

2 The section in its present form is from the school of the 
Deuteronomist. But the expression 1 walk before my anointed ’ 
proves conclusively that there is an older substratum. 


ABIDA, and (AV in Gen.) Abidah (jn'3N, § 44, 
‘ the (divine) father knoweth ’ ? cp Eliada, Beeliada, 
Jehoiada; <*,B[e]lA<X [HAL], &BipA [AZ>], A BlA [E], 
&B1&A& [U] ; .•! bid A ), one of the five ‘ sons ’ of Midian, 
and grandson of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 25 4 
1 Ch. I33I). Unexplained, as yet, except that the same 
name occurs in Sab. inscriptions (jras, cp also DNjn-, 
Hal. 192, 202, etc.). 

ABIDAN (JT3N, § 44, ’the (divine) father is judge’ ; 
cp Daniel; <\B[g]iAan [B\L]; .ibjdjx), chief of 
lfrnjamin in the time of Moses (Nu. In 222 7(5o6s 
in. >4 1 ). On the age of the name see Gray, HPN 
202, 244. Possibly P had a consciousness that -dan 
was archaic (cp Dan, § i), and therefore suitable in 
the name of a tribal chief at the time of the Exodus. 
To infer with Homniel (AI/T 298-301) from such a 
mime as Abidan that P’s record is itself ancient, is critic- 
ally unjustifiable. P also gives the names bHAPHAT and 
SlIIPIITAN, which arc scarcely archaic. 

ABIEL §§ 4, 44, ‘God is father' (of the 

clan?); &B[e]iHA [RAL] ; abuil). 

1. Father of Xcr and Kish (iS. 9i, also 14 sif, 
~VP [B]) I see Abner. 

2. One of David's thirty mighty men (1 Ch. 11 32); 
see Abialbon. 

ABIEZER, AV Abi-ezer (“ITI/OK, § 44, ' the (divine) 
father is help,* cp Ahiezer ; ABiezep [BAL] : Judg. 
634 etc.). 

1. The clan from which Gideon sprang belonged to 

the Gileadite branch of the tribe of Manasseh. In 
Gideon's time its seat was at Ophrah (Judg. 624), an 
unidentified site, but apparently on the west side of 
Jordan. It is probable that the first settlements of the 
Manassites lay to the west of that river, but the date at 
which their conquests were extended to the eastward is 
not known (Josh. 17 2 ie£fei [B], a X L *fcp [A], afiiefep 
[L] ; Judg. 61124). I11 Nu. 2630 the name Abiezer 

appears, not as in the parallel 1 Ch. 7 18, but in an 
abbreviated form as Iezer (ny'x, AV Jeezer, a X L€ i € P 
[BAL]), and the gentilic as Iezerite (hijtn, AV 
Jeezerite, 6 a*4 efapei [B], -fept [AL]). In 1 Ch. 

7 18 Abiezer finds a place in the Manassite genealogy as 
son of Hammolecheth the sister of Machir b. Manasseh. 
The patronymic Abi-ezrite AV, Abiezrite RV ('dn 
niyn), occurs in Judg. 61124 ( irarpos rod ecrdpei [B] ; 7 r. 
ajUiefpi, 7 r. r. tefru [A] ; 7 r. (r. ) efpei [L]) and (perhaps 
as a gloss, see Moore, ad loc.) 832 (apLecrdpi [B], ifps 
a/3tejpei [A], 7rarp6y a. [L]). 

2. Of Anathoth, one of David’s heroes (2 S. 23 27, 
aj Qeiefcp [B] ; 1 Ch. 11 28 27 12+), see David, § n (a) i. 

ABIGAIL (usually W3K, but MuX in . S. 25 18 

Kt. , and 5>r3K in I S. 25 32, 2 S 3.3 Kt., and [so RV 
Abigal] in 17 25 ; and, perhaps with ^ and J transposed, 
in 1 S. 25336 ; possibly we should point § 

45 ; so oftenest , sometimes cp 

BDB Lex. s.v. , &B[€]l|~&l& [BAL], but in i S. 253 
ABip&iA [A]; meaning uncertain ; ’ Abi ’ is a divine 
title (see Names, § 44, and cp HPN 77, 85). 

1. Wife of Nabal [q-v . ), and, after his death, of 
David (1 S. 25). Her tactful speech against the causeless 
shedding of blood( 1 S. 25 22-31 ) is noteworthy forthehistory 
of Israelitish morality. Like Ahinoam , she accompanied 
David to Gath and Ziklag, and was taken captive by the 
Amalekites, but was recovered by David (1 S. 27 3 30 5 18). 
While at Hebron she bore David a son (see Daniel, 4). 

2. A sister of David, who married Jether or Ithra, 
and became the mother of Amasa, 2 S. 17 25 (see above), 

1 Ch. 2i6 1 i7. In MT of the former passage, her father 

1 B omits Abigail in v. 16, and BA read aSe\<fnj for a 8 e\<f>at 
ofL. 
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is ealled Nahash (an error also found in 0 nA , and 
clearly produced by the proximity of that name in v. 27 ; 

gives the correct reading, * Jesse, ' teaaai), and her 
husband is called * the Israelite ’ (so MT ; u TparjXeiTTjs 

[B], which, however, seems to be a corrup- 

tion fn»m ’the Jezreelite’ (lefpaTjXiTrjs [L], de tesraeli 
[ed. Rom.], de Hiesreh [cod. Amiat.]), just as ’ Ahinoam 
the Jezreelitess ’ (1 S. 3) becomes in B ax^ivaafi 17 
i<jpar}\eiTis. It is true, in 1 Ch. /. c. Tether is called 
’the Ishmaelite’ (i<r/xa7]X(e)iT7is [BA], ismakelites) , but 
this is plainly a conjectural emendation of ’ the Israelite ’ 
(L indeed has tapa. ; Pesh. om. ). In 2 S. 17 25 the same 
emendation appears in ® A ( ur/ia . ). David’s sister was 
not likely to marry an Ishmaelite. Heyse wonders 
to what town Jerome’s reading can refer. We ean easily 
answer the question. It was the Jezreel situated in Judah 
(Josh. 15s6), from which not only David’s brother-in-law 
but also his first wife Ahinoam probably came (so Marq. 
Fund. 24 ; see Jezreel, i. 2). t. k. c. 

ABIGAL 2 S. 17=5 RV+. See Abigail, 2. 

ABIHAIL § 45, ■ the (divine) father is 

strength,* cp Sab. ^rUK and the S. Arabian woman’s 
name, Ili-lia.il [Homme! , AHT 320] ; written p'iVDX 
[Gi. Ba.] in 2 and 4 ; Hommel [in the Ebers Festschrift, 
29 ; cp . / HT 320] compares the same name [with H] 
in S. Arabian inscriptions from Ghazzat (Gaza) ; but 

b'JTQK is supported by 0 ; &B[e]lX<MA [BAL], 

A BIHA I EL, ABIHAIL). 

1. Father of ZURIKL (Xu. 3 35+, a/Styata 1 [F]). 

Wife of Abishur the Jerahmeehte (1 Ch. 229]* 
S\T3K [Gi. Ba.] ; a/3etxaia 1 [B], ajSiy [A], a^irjX [L]). 

3. A Gadite (1 Ch. 5i4f, a^?[e|ix aia [BA], a (3ir)X 

[L]). 

4. Daughter of Eliab, David's brother, and wife of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 r8+, S\T2N [Gi. Ba.], paiau [B], a/3. 
[B ab - vid.] r a(3icua\ [A], rod irarpbs a vtov [L, who 
reads hn’Sn n i'hb in’ dr]). 

5. Father of Esther, whose name however is given 
as Aminadab by (5 (Esth. 2 15 929+, a/x[e]iva8a^ 
[BKAL0], and -8av [N]). 

ABIHU (MPPDK, § 44, ’ my father is he ’ ; ^BloyA 
[BAL], i.e. abihud ,' 1 &BlCOyp [ a in Ex. 623], abiu). 
See XADAB AND ABIHU. 

ABIHUD p-liTClX, § 45, ’the (divine) father is 
glory,' a name probably appearing in contracted form 
in Enri> y v. i. and ii.], cp Ammihud, Ishhod, as 
also T)H 'QN \abi hud~\, an almost certain correction of 
ny '3K [EV ’ everlasting father '] in Is. 9 s, which, how- 
ever, is to be treated as an Arabic kunya, ' father of 
glory [Che. ’Isaiah,' in SB07^]\ aBiOyA 3 [BAL]; 

> abiud), a Benjamite (1 Ch. 83+). 

ABIJAH § 44, ' Yah\v£ is father'; 

on names ending in -IIT, see Names, §24; &B[e]i& 
[BAL]). 

1. Son of Rehoboam by a 'daughter of Absalom’ 
(see Maacah, 3), and for three years king of Judah 
(somewhere about 900 b. c. ; see Chronology, § 
32). The writer of the ' epitome' in Kings (see Dr. 
Introd. 178) only tells us (1 K. 15 1-5 7) 4 that he con- 
tinued his father's war against Israel, and that he 

1 A mere scribal error, A for A ; so invariably in the case of 
Abigail. 

2 Yet ISA have a0iov {i.e. i.tur) 5 times for Abijam. See 
Ai ijah, r end. 

•>" In ipt-.vL this name is regularly substituted for Abihu of 
MT c\l. Ex.023 [A]. See Abihu. 

4 A r curding to Kl:>. 1 K. 155_/C should run thus, ‘Because 
Day id h id done that which was right ... all the days of his 
life.' 1 rom 1 all the days of his life' to ‘Abijam (so read in 
accordance with the correction in v.y) and Jeroboam is probably 
a late gloss from the margin. The notice respecting the war 
between Abijah and Rehoboam seems to be derived from 2 Ch. 
132, where alone it is in point. 


ABILENE 

’ walked in all the sins of his father ; ' and, sinee the first 
of these notices is very possibly due to an interpolator, 
we may confine our attention to the second. Yi hy 
then does the epitomixt take this unfavourable view of 
Abijah ? As Stade points out, he must have read in 
the Annals of the kings of Judah statements respecting 
this king which, if judged by the standard of his 
later day, involved impiety, such as that Abijah, 
unlike his son Asa, tolerated foreign worships. It is 
surprising to find that the Chronicler (2 Ch. 13) draws 
a highly edifying portrait of Abijah, whom he repre- 
sents as delivering an earnest address to Jeroboam's 
army (for ’ there was war between Abijah and Jeroboam ') 
on the sin of rebellion and schism, and as gaining a 
great victory over the Israelites, because he and his 
people ’ relied on Yahwe the God of their fathers. ' 
This, however, is a late Midrash, and has no historical 
value. The Chronicler (or his authority) wished to 
emphasize the value of the true ritual, and did this by 
introducing an artificial episode into an empty reign. 
Cp Bennett, Chron. 326^ (Pesh. always Jos. 

a/3tas : in 1 K. 1431 1 5 1 ff., MT has five times the 
eorrupt reading d* 3 n Abijam , 1 a/3iov 2 [BA], -1a [L]. ) 

2. A son of Jeroboam I., king of Israel, who died in 
his father's lifetime. 3 The account of his illness is given 
in 1 Is.. 14i-i8 (MT 0 v ), and in another recension in 
0 BL immediately after the narrative of Jeroboam's 
return from Egypt on the death of Solomon (3 K. 12 24 gff. 
[Swete], 13 1-13 [L]). If we accept the former version as 
original, we are bound to bring it down to the age which 
was under the influence of Dt., for the prophecy in 1 K. 
I47-16 is in tone and phraseology closely akin to similar 
predictions in I61-4, 21 20-24, 2 K. 97-10, the Deutero- 
nomistic affinities of which are unmistakable. Nor is it 
possible to simplify the narrative without violence. The 
0 BL version, on the other hand, can, without arbitrari- 
ness, be brought into a simple and very natural form. 
Jeroboam is not yet king. His wife, not being queen, 
has no occasion to disguise herself, and Ahijah simply 
predicts the death of the sick child, without any refer- 
ence to sins of Jeroboam which required this punish- 
ment. The writers who supplemented and expanded 

I the older narrative were men of Judah ; the original 
story, however, is presumably Israelitish. (See Kue. 
Einl. 25; St. G VI i. 350 n. ; Wi. ATUnters. ff.) 
Cp Jeroboam, x. 

3. A Benjamite, 1 Ch. 7 8t (AV Abiah ; a/3iou5 [B], -ou [A]). 

4. Wife of Hezron, 1 Ch. 2 24+ (EV Abiah). 

5. Son of the prophet Samuel, 1 S. 8 2 (AV Abiah: aB-npa 
[L]), t Ch. 6 28 [i 3 ]f (EV Abiah). 

6. The eighth of the twenty-four courses of Priests {q.v.) — 
that to which Zechariah, father of John the Baptist, belonged, 

1 Ch. 24 10 (AV Abijah); Lk. 1 sf (AV Abia). 

7. Mother of King Hezekiah, 2 Ch. 29 1. See Am. 

8. Priest in Zerubbabel's band (see Ezra, ii. § 6b), Neh. 12 4 
(a/3ias [L], 17 [B om. vv.]) ; perhaps = No. 6. 

9. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 10 

7 [8J. T. k. c. — w. e. a. 

ABIJAM (DJ3N), 1 K. 14 f . f See Abijah, i. 

ABILENE (aBeiAhnh [BA; W. and H.], &BlA. 
[N a ; Ti.]), given in Lk. 3 1 as the tetrarchy of Lysanias, 
at the time when Christ's ministry began, was a territory 
round Abila (&B1A&), a town of some importance in 
Antilibanus, and known to both Josephus and Ptolemy 
as Abila of Lysanias ("A. rj A veavlov), to distinguish 
it from others of the same name, especially Abila of the 
Decapolis [q.v. ). The Antonine and Peutinger 
Itineraries place it 18 R. m. from Damascus on the way 
to Heliopolis or Baalbek, which agrees with that portion 
of the gorge of the Abana in which the present village, 
Silk Wady Barada, lies. Not only are there remains of 
a large temple on the precipitous heights to the E. of 
this village, with ancient aqueducts and a Roman road, 

1 It is defended, however, by Jastrow, JBL xiii. II4 (- q a 

2 i.e. ''TIN, see Abihu. t 4 

3 Josephus calls this son ’0/3 <7x17$ {Ant. v»i. H) # 
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tombs and other ruins on both sides of the river, but 
inscriptions have been discovered, one of which records 
the making of the road by ‘ a freedman of Lysanias the 
tetrarch,’ and another its repair 'at the expense of the 
Abilenians.’ Moreover, a Moslem legend places on the 
temple height the tomb of Abel or Nehi Habil, doubtless 
a confused memory of the ancient name of Abila, which 
probably meant 'meadow' (cp Abel, Abel-Beth- 
Maachaii). The place was in fact, still called , Id// es- 
S/tk by Arabic geographers (Yakut, 1 57 ; A/arasi', I 4). 
The site is, therefore, certain (cp. Rob. LBR 478^ and 
Porter, Five Years in Damascus , i. 261 ff . , where there 
is a plan of the gorge). On the political relations of 
Abilene, see Lysanias. g. a. s. 

ABIMAEL (iwO'HN, ‘ God is a father,’ cp Sab. 
name nnnycoN. \ father is ‘Attar’ Hal. 

M 4 l.\ ZDMG, xxxvii. 18 [’83], and see J er ah m eel, i n. 

1 ; <\BlM€H A [AL] ; B om. or wanting), a descendant of 
Joktan (Gen. IO28; aBimeAchA [E]; iCh. loaf. 
-M€€lA [L]). Tribal connection uncertain, but see 
Glaser, £>ki;cc, ii. 426. 

ABIMELECH (^0'3N ; A B(e]iMeAex [BAL], -Aek 
[B* Judg. 9^S], i. e . , most probably, * Melech (Milk), the 
divine king, is father.’ Abimilki and Ahimilki occur as 
names of princes of Arvad 111 the Annals of Asurbanipal 
(AT? ii. 172 /. ) ; the former name, which is evidently 
Canaanitish, also belongs to the Egyptian governor of 
Tyre in the Amarna tablets. 

1. A Philistine, king of Gerar (see below), Gen. 

26 1 7-1116, who, according to - folk- story in J, took 
Rebekah to be Isaac's sister, and reproved Isaac for 
ha\ing caused this mistake, and so very nearly brought 
guilt upon the Philistines. The same tradition is 
preserved in E (Gen. 20), but without the anachronistic 
reference to the Philistines. The persons concerned are 
Ahimelech, king of Gerar, Abraham, and Sarah. The 
details are here much fuller, and the differences from J’s 
narrative are striking. There is reason, however, to 
think that the narrative of E in its original form made 
no mention of Gerar. In this case the principality of 
Abimelech was described by E simply as being * between 
Kadesh and Shur ’ (omitting the following words). In 
J’s account (Gen. 26) there are traces of a confusion 
hetween two Gerars, the more southerly of which (the 
true seat of Abimelech’s principality) was probably in 
the X. Arabian land of Musri (for particulars on this 
region see Mizraim, § 2 [£]). J’s account also refers 
to disputes between the herdsmen of Abimelech and those 
of Isaac about wells, which were terminated by a covenant 
hetween Isaac and Abimelech at Beersheba (Gen. 2617 
19-33). The Elohistic form of this tradition passes lightly 
over the disputes, and lays the chief stress on the deference 
shown to Abraham by Abimelech when the oaths of 
friendship were exchanged. The scene of the treaty is, 
as in J, Beersheba (Gen. 21 22-32 a). On Ps. 34, title, 
see Achish. t. k. 

2. Son of Jerubbaal (Gideon). His history, as 
related in Judg. 9, is of very great value for the light 
which it throws on the relations between the Israelites 
and the older population of the land in this early 
period. His mother was a Shechemite, and after his 
father’s death he succeeded, through his mother’s 
kinsmen, in persuading the Canaanite inhabitants of 
Shechem to submit to his rule rather than to that of the 
seventy sons of Jerubbaal. With silver from the temple- 
treasure of Baal-BERITH (q.v.) he hired a band of 
bravos and slaughtered his brothers, — Jotham, the 
youngest, alone escaping, — and was acclaimed king by 
the people of Shechem and Beth-millo, at the sacred 
tree near Shechem. From <z safe height on Mt. 
Gerizim, Jotham cried in the ears of the assembly his 
fable of the trees who went about to make them a king 
(see Jotham, i), and predicted that the partners in the 
crime against Jerubbaal’s house would destroy each 
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other, a prophecy which was signally fulfilled. After 
a short time (three years, v. 22), the Sheehemites rose 
against Abimelech. Of the way in which this came 
about, and of Abimelech 1 s vengeance, the chapter 
contains two accounts. According to the first of these 
(vv. 23-25, 42-45), an evil spirit from Yahwe sows discord 
between the Sheehemites and Abimelech, who takes the 
city by a stratagem and totally destroys it. According 
to the other account (w. 26-41), the insurrection is 
fomented by a certain Gaal b. Obed (see Gaal, § 1), 
who shrewdly appeals to the pride of the old Shechemite 
aristocracy against the Israelite half-breed, Abimelech. 1 
Abimelech, apprised of the situation by Zebul, his 
lieutenant in the city, marches against it ; Gaal, at the 
head of the Sheehemites, goes out to meet him, but is 
beaten and driven back into the city, from which he, 
with his partizans, is expelled by Zebul (on this episode, 
cp Gaal). Abimelech, carrying the war against other 
places' 2 which had taken part in the revolt, destroys 
Migdal-Shechem (vv. 46-49, sequel of vv. 42-45). While 
leading the assault upon Thebez he is mortally hurt 
by «... mill-stone which a woman throws from the wall. 
To save himself from the disgrace of dying by a 
woman’s hand, he calls on his armour-bearer to 
despatch him (vv. 50-55 ; cp j S. 31 4). 

Many recent scholars gather from the story of 
Abimelech that Israel was already feeling its way 
towards a stronger and more stable form of govern- 
ment. Jerubbaal, it is said, was really king at Ophrah, 
as appears from Judg. 9 2 ; 3 his son Abimelech reigned 
not only over the Canaanites of Shechem, but over 
Israelites also (v. 55). A short-lived Manassite 
kingdom thus preceded the Benjamite kingdom of 
Saul (We., St., Ki.). This theory rests, however, on 
very insecure foundations. That Jerubbaal’s power 
descended, if Abimelech’s representation is true, to his 
seventy sons (92), not to one chosen successor among 
them, does not prove that he was king, but rather the 
opposite. Abimelech was king of Shechem, to whose 
Canaanite people the city-kingdom was a familiar form 
of government ; that he ruled in that name over 
Israelite towns or clans is not intimated in the narrative, 
and is by no means a necessary inference from the fact 
that he had Israelites at his back in his effort to 
suppress the revolt of the Canaanite cities (9 55)- Cp 
Gideon. g. f. m. 

3. 1 Ch. 18 16. A scribe's error for Ahimelech. 
See Abiathar (end). 

ABINADAB (TWON, ‘my father apportions,’ see 
Names, §§ 44, 46, or * the father (*.*., god of the clan) 
is munificent,' cp Jehonadab ; am[6]in&AaB [BNA], 
aBin. [L]). 

1. David's second brother, son of Jesse; 1 S. 168 
17 13, also iCh. 2 13 (afj.tv. [L]). See David, § 1 (a). 

2. Son of Saul, slain upon Mt. Gilboa, according to 
1 S. 31 2. The name Abinadab, however, is not 
given in the list in 1 S. 14 49. There may have been a 
mistake ; Jesse’s second son was named Abinadab. So 
Marq. Fund. 25 (icovadafi [B]— i.e. , Jonadab \g.v. 3]). 
1 Ch. 833 939; also iCh. IO2 (afiepvadajS [B b - Vld -], 
afJ.LV. [L]). 

3. Of Kirjath-jearim, in whose house the ark is said 
to have been kept for twenty years ( 1 S. 7 1 /• 2 S. 
63/ 1 Ch. 13 7 ). See Ark, § 5. 

4. iK. 4 ii, see Ben-Abinadab. 

ABINER p^nN), 1 S. 1450+, AV mg. See Abner. 

• Judg. 9 28 : ‘ Who is Abimelech, and who is Shechem, that 
we should be subject to him? Were not the son of Jerubbaal, 
and Zebul his lieutenant, subjects of.Hamor(the blue blood of 
Shechem)? Why should we be subject to him?’ For other 
interpretations and emendations of this much-vexed verse, see 
Moore, Judges, 257. 

2 On the statement (Judg. 9 22) that Abimelech ruled over 
Israel three years,’ see Moore, Judges , 253. 

3 Judg. 8 22 f. is considered under Gideon. Cp also Moore, 
Judges , 22q /. 
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A.BINOAM iDl'i'HX. § 45, 'the (divine) father is 
pleasantness,’ cp Ahinoam. Elnaam ; &B[fi]lN££M 
[BAL], iaBin. [A in Judg. 412]; abimoem), father of 
Barak (Judg. 46 12 r» 1 i2f). 

ABIRAM (DT 2 K, § 44— ‘the Father is the 
High one,' <.p Abi, Names with, § 2; <\BeipGON 
[BA], ^BHp. [L] ; ; ab/ro.\), another form of 

Abu-ram, which (Abu-ramu) is a well - attested Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian name (it occurs, e.g., in a contract- 
tablet of the time of Abil-sin, 2324-2300 B.C., and in \ 
the Assyrian eponym-canon under B.C. 677). 1 The 1 
second element in the name (-ram) is a divine title (cp 
' Petyas 6 Oxf/tUTOs Oebs, Hesych. ), but is also used, in the 
plur. , of all heavenly beings (Job 21 22). Parallel 
Hebrew names are Ahi-ram, Adoni-ram, Jeho-ram, 
Malchi-ram (see also Abram). Ahiramu is the name 
of a petty Babylonian king under Asur-nasir-pal, and 
Malik-ram-mu that of a king of Edom in the time of 
Sennacherib (CO Ti. 95, 281). 

1. A fellow conspirator of DATHAN (q.v . ), Nu. 16 
(afiapoiv [A once], a(3tp. [F twice]); Dt. 116 Ps. 106 17 
and (AV Abiron) Ecclus. 45 18, 4 Macc. 217+ (a/ 3 r/piov 
[V“]). 

2. Eldest son of Hiel the Bethelite, who died when 
his father laid the foundation of Jericho anew ; i K. 

16 34+ (abiram; L ora. verse), cp Josh. £ 26 < 5 L 
Sicc Hiel. t. k. c. 

ABIRON (D 1 ' 3 S), Ecclus. 45 iSfAV. Sec Abiram, .. 

ABISEI (abissei etc.), 4Esd. I2+. See Abishua, 

ABISHAG ( 3 C , ' 3 N, §45, meaning obscure ; aB£ica 
[B], ABlCAr [ A I -CAK [L]; I A bis AG) the 

Shunammite, David's concubine ( i K. 1 1-4), afterwards 
sought in marriage ( 2 13^) by Aoonijah, i. 

ABISHAI § 45 . written in 2 S. 

10 10 and always [five times] in Ch. , where moreover 
A omits final t ; meaning doubtful, cp Jesse, Amasa, 
and for Lag.’s view see Abner ; <\BeiC<\ [BN ; A once], 
aBicai [A], -<\ei [A three times], aBgcca [L, also seven 
times B, and three times A], -Bice- [A, iCh. 2 i 6 ], 
ACAI [A, 2S. 330], amgcca [L, 2 S. 206 ]), the brother 
of Joab, is mentioned immediately after the ’ first three’ i 
and at the head of ‘ the thirty ' in the list of David's j 
worthies (2S. 23 i 8 /l ; iCh. II20 f; reading ‘thirty’ 1 
for ' three 1 with SBOT etc., after Pesh. ). He was one 
of David's close associates during his outlawry, and was 
his companion in the visit to Saul’s camp on the hill 
of Hachilah (iS. 266 ). He was faithful to him in 
Absalom's rebellion I2S I69), commanded a third 
part of the army (2S. IS 2), saved David's life when 
it was threatened by a Philistine (2 S 21 16 17), and, 
according to the Chronicler (iCh. 1812), slew 18,000 
Edomites in the Valley of Salt (but see Joab, i). 

ABISHALOM (D'fe'ON), i K. 15 = iof. See 
Absalom, ... 

ABISHUA § 44 ,forviewofLag. see Abner ; I 

‘the (divine) father is opulence’? cp Malchishua, 1 
and Abi-isua, Wi. GI 130 n. 3. See also Horn. AHT 
liii. 108 n. 209 n. 1, ZDMG xlix. 52^ [’95]). 

1. A son of Bela {q.v. ii. 2), iCh.84 {a^Kya/xas 3 

[B], 0.(3 l(T 0V€ [AL] ; ; ABISUE). 

2. b. Phinchas, b. Eleazar, b. Aaron (iCh. 64/ [5 
3° /■ ]■ 5o [35]. a.p[e]urov [BA], a/3t.ovd, -1 croua [L] ; Ezra 7 5, 

1 S , ee Hommel, PS BA xvi. 212 [’94] ; Schr. COT ii. 187. 
hr man and Maspero connect this name with Ab-sha, 
the Egyptian form of the name of the Asiatic chief repre- 
sented on a famous wall-painting at Beni -Hasan. But sub- 
sidiary evidence is wanting. See Joseph, i, § io, and cp WMM, 
As. u. Eur. 36 n. 2. Hommel ( AHT 53) connects Ab-sha or 1 
Ebshu'a with Abishua. 

3 This presupposes CTw'is, a name for which there is no 
parallel in the OT, cp Samson, Shimshai. 


ABNER 

a/ 3 [t>croue [B\L] = i Esd. 8*. Abisum [AV], i.e., 
CLpitTovfi [243, 248]. RV ABISUE (a.Jficrai [B], apicouai 
[A], aftt-croue [L]). Calk'd Abisei in 4 Esd. 1 2+ ( Abissei 
[ed. Bensly], Abisaci [cod. Amb. ])• 

ABISHUR nr."' 3 N, § 44, 'the (divine) father is 
(as) a wall' ?cp Sab. Assyr. AbuJfnu; aB[e]|- 

COYP [BA], &BiAC. [L] ; aia.si r). b. Shammai the 
Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 = 3 / J). Derenbourg (RE/, 1880, 
p. 58) gives aic-r.s- as a Himyaritic divine title (Hal. 
148, 5). But the second part of Abi-shur may be a 
corruption of inc’ ; cp AHISHAHAR. 

ABISUM, RV Abisue (&B1COYM [243 etc.]), 1 Esd, 
82+ = Ezr. 7 5, Abishl'A, 2. 

ABITAL (*?P' 2 N, § 45, ‘my father is dew'? cp 
Hamital ; but should not these names be Abitub 
[DD’HN], Hamutub [cp Ahitub]? A name com- 
pounded with bl2 seems very improbable, b and 2 
might be confounded in Palmyrene characters ; abit.u ) ; 
wife of David, mother of Shephatiah ; 2 S. 84, 1 Ch. 
33 + (aBgitaA, thc caB. [H] ; <\Bit. [A]; -taaA, 
-TAM [L]). In 2 Ch. 862, 0 f; reads A/ 3 eiraX for 
HAMUTAL, the name of Jehoahaz's mother. T. K. C. 

ABITUB ( 3 J ID ,| IIX : perhaps properly, as in versions, 
Abitob, ‘the (divine) father is good,' see Names, § 
45; cp Aram. nS' 3 N ; aBitcoB [BAL]; abitob), b. 
Shaharaim ( 1 < ,'h. S 1 1 j ). 

ABIUD (aBioyA [BA], -oyT [X*], *• e . , Abihud, or 
Abihu), son of Zerubbabel, and ancestor of Joseph, 
husband of Mary (Mt. 1 13), see Genealogies of Jesus, 
§ 2 c. 

ABNER (“ 02 N, § 44 - but in iS. 14 5 o "U'OK ; 

aBennhp [BAL], -gnh. [A five times], aBainhr [A 
twice]; abner. Lag. Uebcrs. 75, holds that Abner = 
-q !?[?]= ‘son of Ner.’ This is suggested by the 6 
form ’Abenner'; but cp = 'Pe/Se/cxa, rmi = 

Botrofipa. ’Abner or ‘Abiner’ might mean ’my 
(divine) father is (as) a lamp’). Captain of the 
host under Saul and under Ishbaal. As a late but 
well-informed writer states, he was Saul's- first cousin 
(iS. 1450, cp 9 i), Ner the father of Abner and Kish 
the father of Saul being both sons 1 of Abiel. The 
fortunes of Saul and Abner were as necessarily linked 
together as those of David and Joab, but tradition 
has been even less kind to Abner than to his master. 
Of his warlike exploits we hear nothing, though there 
was ‘sore war against the Philistines all the days 
of Saul' (iS. 1452), and tradition loved to extol the 
prowess of individual heroes. Even at the battle of 
Gilboa there is no mention of Abner, though it was a 
part of his duty, according to David, or at least an early 
narrator, to guard the sacred person of the king (iS. 
2615). All that we hear of him in Saul's reign is that 
he sat next to the king at table (1 S. 20 25), that, accord- 
ing to one tradition, he introduced David to the presence 
of Saul (iS. 1757 ), and that he accompanied the king 
in his pursuit of David (iS. 26 5 _^). It was natural 
that upon Saul’s death he should take up the cause of 
Ishbaal (David, § 6). It suffices to mention here some 
personal incidents of that unhappy time. That Abner 
slew his pursuer Asahel (one of Joab' s brothers) was^ 
doubtless, not his fault but his misfortune. But his 
motive in passing over from Ishbaal to David was a 
shameful one. Ishbaal may indeed have been wrong in 
interpreting Abner’s conduct to Rizpah, Saul’s concu- 
bine, as an act of treason (cp 2 S. I621 1 K. 222) ; 
but to give up the cause of the Benjamite kingdom on 
this account, and transfer his allegiance to David, was 


1 ■ u-int. vi. u o, 

followed by Dr., Bu., Klo. The text of t TK r.,., n v 11 
doubtless run, ‘And Ner begat Abner, and Kish l! -at* Saul 
(see Kau. note in HS). n baul 
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ignoble. The result was not what he had expected — ) 
the highest place under a grateful king. He had just 
left David with the view of procuring a popular assembly 
for the recognition of David as king of all Israel, when 
Joab enticed him back, and treacherously assassinated 
him beside the gate of Hebron (see Sirah, Well of), , 
partly perhaps from jealousy, partly in revenge for the 
death of Asahel ( 2 S. 3 30). 

Abner’s death was regarded by David as a national 
calamity. ’ Know ye not,’ he said, ’that a prince and 
a great man is fallen this day in Israel?’ He ordered 
a public mourning for Abner, and himself sang an elegy 
over his grave, a fragment of which is preserved (2 S. 
331-39) ; see Poetical Literature, § 4. iii. (h). The 
Chronicler gives Abner a son named Jaasiel (q. v. 2). 

T. k. c. 

ABOMINATION, a word occurring over a hundred 
times in the OT as a rendering of four 1 soniew hat 
technical expressions (sometimes paraphrased ’ abomin- 
able thing, ’ etc. ). 

x. [figgvl) occurs four times in exilic and post- 
exilic writings (Ez. 414 [ d *ico]. Lev. 7 18 /dacr/xa ; 197 
ddvrov ; Is. 65 4f pT>. ’broth, Xco/uAp 

fj.€,ao\\\aueva ; Kt. q p-£, ’ scraps ’]) as a technical term 
lor sacrificial flesh become stale {icpcas 4 ui\ov or / 3 e( 3 r)\ov 
in Ez. [BAQ]), which it was unlawful to eat. See 
Sacrifice. In the last passage WRS regarded pigtfil 1 
as carrion, or flesh so killed as to retain the blood in it 
(RS® 343 n. 3). 

a. j7*“ {&kes) t also confined to exilic and post-exilic 
writings 2 (Ez. $ 10 Lev. 7 21 11 10-42 Isa. 66 17+ ; 
/9&\i'*>ua [BA]), ^ a term ^ or what is taboo. See 
Clean and Unclean. 

3. ppr ( Hkkus, variously rendered ( 384 \vyfJ.a, etdwXov, 
etc.), a much commoner word, of the same form as (1), 
and from the same root as (2), occurring once in the 
present text of Hos. 9 10, is freely used (over twenty 
times), chiefly from the Exile onwards, as a contemptuous 
designation oftenest of images of deities or of foreign 
deities themselves. See below, Abomination of 
Desolation and Idol, § 2/ 

4. rtajpa ( toebah ; pioi\ 17.ua), a word of uncertain ety- 
mology frequently occurring from Dt. onwards (esp. in 
Ezek. ), is by far the commonest of these terms. It 
designates what gives offence to God (Dt. 12 31) or man 
(Pr. 2927), especially the violation of established custom. 
The former usage is the more common ; it applies to 
such things as rejected cults in general, Dt. 1231 (see 
Idol, § 2/ ), child-sacrifice (Jer. 3235), ancestral worship 
(Ez. 43 8), images (Dt. 27 15), imperfect sacrificial 
victims (Dt. 17 1), sexual irregularities (Ezek. 22n), false 
weights and measures (Dt. 25 16), etc. The latter usage, 
however, is not rare (esp. in Prov. ). Thus J tells us 
eating with foreigners (Gen. 4332), shepherds (4634), 
Hebrew sacrifices (Ex. 826 [22]), were an abomination 
to the Egyptians (see Egypt, §§ 19, 31). 

ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, THE (to 

BAeAyrMA THC epHMLOCecoc). an enigmatical expres- 
sion in the apocalyptic section (Mt. 24x5-28) of the 
discourse of Christ respecting HisTTApoyciA(AIt. 2 4 15 = 
Mk. I314). The passage containing the phrase runs 
thus in Mt. — ’ When therefore ye see the abomination of 
desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing (earos) in the holy place (let him that readeth 
understand), then let them that are in Judasa flee unto 
the mountains.’ The reference to Daniel, however, 
which is wanting in Mk. , is clearly an addition of 
Mt. (cp Mt. 223 4 14, etc. ), and Mark's iaryjKora (masc. ), 

1 It is also used in 1S.I34 for the word rendered 

‘stank’ in 2 S. 106 (AV). 

2 But in Is. l.c. Duhm and Cheyne read pc’ ; so also 
Sam. and some MSS. at Lev. 7 21. In Lev. 11 10 ff. we may 
point j-pri, and in Ez. 8 10 read D'xptf (with ©, Co.). 


being more peculiar than Matthew's 4 <tt 6 $ (neut.), 
is to be preferred. Both reports agree in inserting 
the parenthetic appeal to the trained intelligence of 
the reader, which, being both natural and in accordance 
with usage in an apocalyptic context, it would be un- 
reasonable to set aside as an ‘ ecclesiastical note 
(Alford). There is an exact parallel to the clause in 
Rev. 13 18 (cp 179), ' Here is wisdom : let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the beast,' and a 
parallel of sense in Rev. 27 13g : 1 He that hath an car 
(or, if any man have an ear), let him hear,' i. e . , let him 
understand (as Is. 33 19) ; the best commentary on which 
is a terztna in Dante {Iff 9 01-63), ‘ O voi, che avete 
gl’ intelletti sani,’ etc. In fact, the whole section is a 
fjLvcTTTjpiov, not of the class in which Jesus delighted 
(Mt. 13 n), nor expressed in his highly original style, 
and is easily separable from its context. It is probably 
(apart from some editorial changes) the work of a Jewish 
writer, and was inserted to adapt the discourse, which 
had been handed down (itself not unaltered) by tradition, 
to the wants of the next generation. 

Some light is thrown upon it by the ' little apocalypse* 
in 2 Thess. 2i-i2, which evidently presupposes an 
eschatological tradition (see Antichrist). It is there 
explained how the yrapovcrla of Christ must be preceded 
by a great apostasy and by the manifestation of the 
' man of sin,’ whose tt apovala is ’ with lying signs and 
wonders,' and who ’ opposeth and exaltcth himself 
against all that is called God or that is worshipped, so 
that he sitteth in the sanctuary {va 6 s) of God, setting 
himself forth as God,’ but whom ’the Lord Jesus will 
slay with the breath of his mouth. * The resemblance 
between the two Apocalypses is strong, and we can 
hardly avoid identifying the ‘ abomination of desolation ‘ 
in Mt. and Mk. with the ’ man of sin ' in 2 Thoss. That 
the one stands and the other sits in the sanctuary con- 
stitutes but a slight difference. In both cases a statue 
is obviously meant. The claimant of divinity would not, 
of course, be tied to one place, and it was believed that 
by spells a portion of the divine life could be com- 
municated to idols, so that the idol of the false god was 
the false god himself. In both cases, too, there is a 
striking resemblance to the QrjpLa of Rev. 13, the second 
of whom, indeed, is said to be represented by an 
image which can speak, trickery coming to the help of 
superstition (Rev. 13 15). In fact, the ' abomination ‘ or 
’ the man of sin ’ is but a humanised form of the original 
of these Oyjpla — viz., the apocalyptic dragon, who in his 
turn is but the Hebraised version of the mythical dragon 
Tiamat, which was destroyed by the Babylonian light 
god (see Creation, § 2). We can now recover the 
meaning of rrjs The ’ abomination ' w'hich 

thrusts itself into the ’ holy place ’ has for its nature 
’desolation' — i.e. , finds its pleasure in undoing the 
divine work of a holy Creator. 1 

But why this particular title for the expected opponent 
of God? It was derived from the first of the great 
apocalypses. In Dan. 927 II31 I2n, according to the 
exegetical tradition in (5, mention is made (combining 
the details of the several passages) of an apostasy, of an 
’abomination of desolation’ (or ‘ of desolations') in the 
sanctuary, of a time of unparalleled tribulation, of resur- 
rection, and of glory. That the original writer meant 
' abomination ’ to be taken in the sense described above, 
and the appended qualification to be rendered ’ desolat- 
ing’ or 'of desolation,' cannot indeed be said, pptp 
as used in Daniel means ’ image of a false god ’ (cp 1 K. 
11 5; 2 K. 23 13), and the most natural rendering of 
DDty and (if the text be correct) opwp or cci-p is 1 appal - 

1 It is no objection that in Lk. 21 20 the epijfAfaxri? is referred 
to the hemming in of Jerusalem hy Roman armies ; cp Jos. Ant. 
x. 11 7 where the passages in Dan. are explained of the desola- 
tion by the Romans. The true meaning must be decided by 
Matthew and Mark, where nothing is said of injuries from 
invaders. The memory of the experiences of 70 a . d . suggested 
to Luke a new interpretation of the traditional phrase. 
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ling. ’ The phrase appears to be an intentional alteration 
of cCo ( Baal shawe/n), ‘heaven's lord.’ That this 
was a current title of Zeus may be inferred from the 
Syriac of 2 Macc. 62, where the temple at Jerusalem is 
called by the emissary of Antiochus ’ the temple of be el 
shemin' (see Nestle, ZATW iv. 248 [’84]; cp his 
Marginal ten u. Materia hen, 35 f ; G. Hoffmann, 
Ceb. an. phon. Inschr. 1889, p. 29 ; Bevan, Daniel, 
193). The author of Daniel (whose meaning is correctly 
given by \/T) contemptuously says, ’ Call it not 1 ’heaven’s 
lord, ” but ’ 4 an appalling abomination " ’ ; and the object 
to which he refers is an image of Olympian Zeus, which, 
together with a small the agents of Antiochus set 

up on the great altar (dv<na<rT7jptop) of burnt offerings. 
The statement in 1 Macc. 1 59 is not destructive of this 
theory, for altars and idols necessarily went together, 
and the phrase of the Greek translator of the Hebrew 
original in v. 54 1 ( /iotXvy/ja iprjfjLuxreus ; cp rb j38b\vy/j.a, 
67) might be used equally well of both or of either. 2 
All this, however, had been forgotten when the apoca- 
lyptic section in Mt. 24 and Mk. 13 was written. 

Another (a highly plausible) interpretation of the 
little evangelical apocalypse is given by Spitta ( Die Offcn- 
barung Jokannis, 493-497), who thinks that it was 
written in apprehension of the erection of a statue of 
Caligula in the temple (see Schiir. Hist. 11’. ). This 
implies that rb /3$A. rfjs tyrj/J- means the statue of a 
historical king who claimed to be the supreme God, 
which, considering the nature of the context, is im- 
probable, and is not supported by the use of the 
Hebrew phrase in Daniel. It is, no doubt, highly 
probable that apocalyptic writers regarded the mad 
Caligula as a precursor of the expected embodiment of 
the principle of ’ lawlessness ’ (avo/xla, 2 Thess. 27) ; but, 
without putting some violence on their inherited eschato- 
logical phrases, they could not have said that he was 
ip7}fxu<ns or avo/xLa in person. For, after all, «. Roman 
emperor could not be a purely destructive or lawless 
agent. Spitta's view, however, is preferable to that 
of Weiss, who, appealing to Lk. 21 20, understands 
the 4 abomination ’ to be the Roman armies ; and to 
that of Bleok and Alford, who explain it of the desecra- 
tion of the holy place by the Zelots (Jos. BJ iv. 36-8). 
For the criticism and exegesis of the difficult passages, 
Dan. 927 11 31, see the commentary of Bevan and the 
translation and critical notes in Kau. HS ; cp also Van 
Lennep’s treatise on the seventy year- weeks of Daniel 
(Utrecht, 1888), where it is proposed, on amply sufficient 
grounds, to change the impossible rpa (927) into 
'and instead thereof.' The greatest problem is 
how to explain or rather correct ddl‘*d o’SipiP ; in 
cgw : o (11 31) , for we should perhaps read osAi. or 

delete 'd as a gloss from 9 27. There is a similar problem 
in 813. T. K. v. 

ABRAHAM (DniQN, § 44; &BpAAM [BAL] ; 

once aBp&M [A]). The name has no meaning in 
1 Name etc Hebrew, and seems to be another form 
’ of Abram (q.v. ), due probably to a 
misunderstanding of an early orthography. 3 In J and 
P, however, the latter is represented as the original 
name, which was changed at a critical point in the 
patriarch’s life into Abraham (Gen. 17 s, P, where the 
etymology is a. mere word-play ; on J’s narrative, see 
Fripp, Gen. 53). It is only from the time of Ezekiel 

1 See K,',. EM. 482. 

- Ges., Bertholdt, Gratz, and others explain the 4 abomination ' 
of a statue of Zeus ; Hitz., Hilgenfeld, Bleek, Kue., of an altar. 
The insertion of the didactic story of Nebuchadrezzar’s golden 
image .slightly confirms the former view. 

3 Homrnel maintains that n in the Minaean (S. Arabian) 
alphabet represents a (.1) or, in some cases, i. The same 
peculiarity (n for a) rharacterises the Moabite, the Hebrew, and 
the Samalite script, r therefore, was originally pronounced 

Abram fHommel, fhu gr-tphische n im Minaischcn, 22-24). 
WM M (A.r. u. Eur. 309 n. 3) finds an Egyptian proper name 
B-'-rj-ru-m^y = Baal-ram. 
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(see Ez. 33 24) 1 that Abraham was reverenced by the 
lews as their greatest ancestor ; cp Is. 418 f ol 12 63 16 
Nch. 9 if 2 Ch. 20 7 30 o Ps. -U9 O] lOf.6942 Ecclus. 
44 i 9 1 Macc. 2 52 12 21 Mt. 1 i 3 q Lk. I62430 l‘» 9 Jn. 
8395356 Aets72l 326 Rom. 411216 Heb.<ii 3 lli 7 Jas. 
221, cp Gal. 37-9. But to give time for this general 
reverence to have arisen, we cannot help supposing 
that the name and, in some form, the story of Abraham 
were current in certain circles considerably earlier. 
Local traditions respecting him doubtless existed before 
the glory of the southern kingdom departed, and these 
traditions form the basis of the composite mS'in or ' family 
history' of Abraham (P for a special reason substitutes 
Tcrah) contained in Gen. 11 27-25 18. That these tradi- 
tions are legends, and not historical records of the times 
which the ' family history ' appears to describe, is certain 
(see Historical Literature). But that in their 
present setting they are much more than legends needs 
to be not less firmly held. They have been purified both 
by abridgment and by expansion ; and, since the fusion 
of the original and of the added elements is by no means 
complete, it is not impossible to study the one from the 
point of view of prehistoric research, and the other from 
that of the history of religion. Let us, then, briefly con- 
sider these two questions : (1) What did the Abraham 
narratives of Genesis mean to their first editors and 
readers ? and (2) may any of them be regarded as contain- 
ing a historical element? 

1. The first question can be readily answered. 
Abraham to J and E is not so much «. historical per- 
. T sonage as an ideal type of character. 
This theory alone will account for the 
’ dreamy, grand, and solemn ' impres- 
sion which this patriarch makes upon us. The frame- 
work of the narrative may be derived from myths and 
legends, but the spirit comes from the ideals stored up 
in the minds of the narrators. A school of writers (for 
J and E are not merely individuals) devoted them- 
selves to elaborating a typical example of that unworldly 
goodness which was rooted in faith and fervently 
preached by the prophets. That typical example was 
Abraham, who might, with a better right than the old 
Babylonian king, Hammurabi, have called himself the 
prophet of the heaven-god, and indeed is actually recog- 
nised by the Pharaoh (Gen. 2O7 E) as a prophet of 
Elohim. The 4 dreaminess ’ which has been noticed in 
him is caused by his mental attitude. The Moham- 
medans appropriately call him ' the first Moslem.’ 
He goes through life listening for the true tora, which 
is not shut up in formal precepts, but revealed from 
time to time to the conscience ; and this leaning upon 
God’s word is declared to be in Yahwe’s sight a proof 
of genuine righteousness (15 6 J). The Pirqe Aboth 
{c. 5 ; cp Ber. rabba, par. 56) reckons ten trials of 
Abraham's faith, ' in all of which he stood firm’ ; but 
this simply marks the intense Jewish reverence for the 
’father of the faithful.' The word hdj, 4 (he) tried,' 
occurs only once in the narratives (Gen. 22 1), but from 
the first the faith of Abraham was tried like gold in the 
fire. He marries a woman who is 4 barren ' (11 30 IS n/. 
both J ; 15 2/ JE). He leaves his home at the divine 
bidding to seek an unknown land (12 1 J). As the 
climax, he is commanded to offer up the child of 
promise as a sacrifice (22 1-13 E). It is characteristic 
of the pre-exilic age that this privileged life presents no 
reverses of fortune (contrast Job). But prosperity does 
no moral harm to Abraham. He retains a pure and 
disinterested philanthropy, which would even, if possible, 
have saved wicked Sodom (1822^-33#, late Yahwistic 
passage).- Once, indeed, he appears as trusting in an 
arm of flesh, and defeating mighty kings (Gen. Mi-17) ; 


teuch ; for Is. 29 22 Jer. 33 26 Mic. 
after the Exile. 
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1 20 In. long to passages inserted 
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but this unique narrative, so flattering to the pride of 
the later Jews, is evidently a. fragment of " post-exilic 
midrash on the life of Abraham. 1 It even contains a 
specimen of the mystie reckoning called ‘ gematria, ' 
the number 318 in 14 14 being suggested by the name 
of Abraham's servant Eliezer, 2 of which it is the 
numerical equivalent, just as it is stated in the Haggada 
that Abraham served God from his third year, because 
Dpt' in nyeu ! "ic’K 3py (22 18) is equivalent to 172 (he was 
175 when he offered up Isaac, according to the Midrash 
Tanchuina), and as the * number of the beast ' in Rev. 
13 18 is 666 (or 616}. 

The narratives of P differ, it is true, in some respects 
from those of J and E. This writer, who is a lover of 

3 Sto of P £ ra< * uab orderly progress, even in the 
^ * history of revelation, represents the 

migration into Canaan as having been planned, without 
any express divine command, by Torah (Gen. 11 3 r), 
and admits no theopliany before that in Abraham's 
ninety -ninth >car (17 1). He introduces, also, some 
important modifications into the character of the patri- 
arch. The friendly intimacy between Yah we and 
Abraham has disappeared ; when Yahw6 at length 
manifests himself, Abraham falls upon his face (17 3 17). 
A legal element, too, finds its way into his righteousness, 
the rite of circumcision having been undergone, accord- 
ing to P, by Abraham and all the males of his house- 
hold. Still, it may be said of P as truly as of his prede- 
cessors that he regards Abraham as the greatest of men, 
and exhibits him as the pattern for Israelitish piety. 
With this object in view, he has no scruple in dealing 
very freely with the traditional material. Since all 
things are best at their beginnings, he asserts that the 
ancestor of Israel was all, and more than all, that his 
own sober imagination can devise. Later writers 
attempted to supply his deficiencies. Even in the OT 
we have a strange reference in Is. 2922 (post-exilie) to 
dangers incurred by Abraham, which agrees with the 
hints dropped in the Book of Jubilees ( c . 12), and 
points the way to the well-known legend of the furnace 
of Ximrod. Not less did the enigmatical war-chronicle 
in Gen. 14 stimulate later writers. Nicolaus of 
Damascus, the court historian of Herod the Great, 
related ijos. Ant. i. 72 ; cp Justin, 362) that Abraham 
came with an army out of Chaldaea and reigned in 
Damascus, after which he settled in Canaan ; he adds 
that there still exists a village called ’A.fipafiov obcrjcris 
(see Hobah). The only Biblical trace of such a story is 
in Gen. 152, where, however, * Damascus ' appears to be 
a gloss (see Eliezer, i). It is bold in Ew. ( Hist. i. 312) 
to assume on such a basis that Damascus was a 
traditional link in the chain of the Hebrew migration. 
More probably these stories were invented by the Jews 
of Damascus (who were a numerous body) to glorify 
the national ancestor. The Moslems took up the 
tradition with avidity (see Ew. l.c. ), and still point to 
the village of Berza, or Berzat el Halil ('the marriage- 
tent of Abraham'), one hour N. from Damascus, win -re 
the marriage of the patriarch furnishes the occasion of 
an annual festival (Wetz. ZDMG xxii. 105 [’68]). 

2. What historical element (if any) do these narratives 
contain ? The Abraham traditions are twofold. Some 
1 Historical belong exclusivel y to the great patri- 
Kernel arcb ’ otbers are a ^ so attached to one 
or another of his successors. The 
latter we can disregard : the foundation of the sanc- 
tuaries of Shechem and Bethel has a better tra- 
ditional connection with Jacob (Gen. 33 18-20 2811-22), 
and that of Lt-cr^heba with Isaac (2624 f.), while the 

1 Much confusion has been caiw«l hy the uncritical use of 
cuneiform research (see Che. founders, 237 /J.). That the 
writer of Gen. 14i-u had access, dire< tly or indirectly, to Baby- 
lonian sources for some of his statements is denied by none, 
But this does nut make him a historian. See Kue. Hex. 
M3. 3 2 4 1 We. C// , ~ > 26 ; E. Mey. GA i. 165 /. and cp Chedor- 
laomek, Melchjzedek, § 4. 

2 So, long ago, Hitzig, following Ber. rabba , par. 43, 


story of the imperilled wife has at least as good (or as 
I bad) a claim to be connected with Isaac (2(5 i-n). There 
remain — (a) the migration from Harran or from Ur 
Kasdim ; {b) the close affinity between Abraham and 
Sarah, Abraham and Hagar (and Keturah), Abraham 
and Lot ; (c) the abode and burial of Abraham near 
Hebron ; 1 and, underlying all these, (J) the existence 
of an ancestor of the people of Israel bearing the name 
of Abraham or Abram. Let us first briefly consider ( c ) 
and (</). 

i. Existence of Abraham and connection with 
Hebron. — The tradition, as it stands, is doubtless 
inadmissible. So much may be conceded to that 
destructive criticism which, denying that the old rever- 
ence for the story of Abraham has any justification, 
would throw that story aside as an outworn and useless 
myth. But the view taken by the patient reconstructive 
criticism of our day is that, not only religiously, but even, 

1 in a qualified sense, historically also, the narratives of 
Abraham have a claim on our attention. The religious 
value is for all ; the historical or quasi -historical for 
students only. In the present connection it is enough 
to say (but see further Historical Literature) that, 
since Abraham may be a genuine personal name, it 
cannot be unreasonable to hold that there is a kernel of 
tradition in the narratives. Hebrew legend may have 
told of an ancient hero (in the Greek sense of the word) 
bearing this name and connected specially with Hebron. 
This supposed hero (whose real existence is as doubtful 
as that of other heroes) cannot originally have been 
' grouped with Jacob or Israel, for the name Abraham 
I has a different linguistic colouring from the two latter. 

I It was natural, however, that when Hebron {q.v . ) 
i became Israelitish the southern hero Abraham should 
be grouped with the northern hero Jacob- Israel, and 
that the spirits of both heroes should be regarded as 
having a special connection with their people, and even 
I as entitled to a kind of national cultus (cp Idolatry), 
which, though discouraged by the highest religious 
teachers, has left traces of itself both in early and in 
late books, and is characteristically Semitic. 2 The cultus 
was no doubt performed at Machpelah, on the posses- 
sion of which P lays such great stress (c. 23) ; but that 
the traditional hero was actually buried there cannot 
be affirmed. Even among the Arabs there is hardly one 
well -authenticated case of a tribe which possessed a 
really ancient tradition as to the place where the tribal 
ancestor was interred. 3 

ii. Relation of Abraham to Sarah , Hagar , Lot. — 
With regard to (b) it should be noted that, though an 
assertion of relationship may be literally correct, it may 
also merely mean that two particular tribes or peoples 
have been politically connected. If, with Robertson 
Smith, we may regard Sarah as a feminine corresponding 

I to Israel, we may take the marriage between Abraham 
and Sarah (or rather Sarai) to symbolise the political 
( fusion between a southern Israelitish tribe and non- 
Israelitish clans to the south of Hebron (see, however, 

, S \R AH, i. § 2). The relationship between Abraham and 
Hagar may also have a political meaning, for the close 
intercourse, and at times political union, between Egypt 4 
and Palestine and parts of Arabia is well attested. The 
story of the separation between Abraham and Lot 5 may 

A It is unnecessary to discuss here P’s account of the origin of 
circumcision (see Circumcision, § A, or the story of the defeat of 
the four kings in < L-11 . 14 (see above, S 2), or the birth and subse- 
, qnent offering up of Isaac (see Isaac, §§ 1/.). 

2 See 1 S. -Si 3 (‘I saw Klohim’), Is. b 3 17 Jer.8113, cp Lk. 

[n.Ss6. and cp Che tntr. Is. 352 /. For parallel Arabian 
beliefs, see Goldziher, Rev. de l' hist, des ret. 1884, p. 336 /., 
and for the later Jewish belief in the prayers of the fathers, 
see 2 Macc. K; 13 yk and Talmudic references in Castelli, II 
Mess in, 184 /. 

3 WRb Kin. 18. 

4 We assume provisionally that Hagar is correctly regarded, 
from the point of view of the original tradition, as an Egyptian. 
See, however, Hagar, and especially Mizuaim, § 2 < [b ), Beer- 
Lahai-Roi, § 2. 

5 On the details of the story, cp WRS Kin. 14 f 
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be but a foreshadowing- of the separation between Israel 
and Moab and Ammon ; but, if Lot is to be explained 
by Lotan (the eponym of an Edomitish clan, Gen. 36 
20-29), the asserted relationship between Abraham and 
Lot accords with the theory of the original non-Israelitish 
character of Abraham. 

ni. Connection with Harran or Ur. — As to (a), even 
if \\ e reject the theory of the migration of a clan called 
after Abraham from Harran or Ur Kasdim, it does 
not at once follow that the tradition is altogether 
unhistorical. Not only Abraham, but the wives r >f 
Isaac and Jacob also, are declared to have come from 
Harran. This cannot be a baseless tradition. Critics, 
it is true, are divided as to its historical value, nor 
can we discuss the matter here. But there is, at 
any rate, as Stade admits, nothing a priori improb- 
able in the view that certain Hebrew clans came 
from the neighbourhood of Harran to Palestine. The 
fluctuation of the tradition between Harran and Ur 
Kasdim need not detain us (see special articles). Both 
Harran and Uru were seats of the worship of the moon- 
god under different names, and we can well believe that 
at some unknown period the moon-worship of Harran 
affected the Hebrew clans (cp Sarah, i. § 2, Milcah, i ). 
For what critic of to-day can venture to assume that it 
was repugnance to this worship, and in general to idolatry 
(cp Josh. 242 /.), 1 that prompted the Hebrew clans to 
leave their early homes ? Surely this asserted religious 
movement is a specimen of that antedating of religious 
conditions which is characteristic of the OT narrators, 
and was copied from them by Mohammed. First, the 
insight of Isaiah is ascribed to Moses ; then, as if this 
were not wonderful enough, it is transferred to Abraham. 
But how recent is the evidence for either statement, and 
how inconsistent is the spiritual theism ascribed to 
Abraham with sound views of historical development ! 
Instead therefore of speaking of ’ that life of faith which 
historically began with Abraham’ (H. S. Holland, Lux 
A fundi, 41), should we not rather say ’ that life of faith 
which, though germinally present from the earliest 
times, first found clear and undoubted expression in the 
writings of the prophets and in the recast legends of 
Abraham ’ ? 

Hommel’s ambitious attempt to prove the strictly 
historical character of the Abraham narratives from the 
Arabian personal names of the dynasty of Hammurabi 
is, critically regarded, 1 failure. The existence in 
early Semitic antiquity of personal names expressing j 
lofty ideas of the divine nature in its relation to man 
has long been known, though it is only in recent years 
that such names have been discovered so far back in the 
stream of history. But hitherto scholars have with good 
reason abstained from inferring the extreme antiquity of 
1 rebrew narratives in which similar names occurred, 
because the age of these narratives had necessarily to be 
first of all determined by the ordinary critical methods, 
and the existence of such ^ phrase as ‘ in the days of 
Amraphel ’ (Hammurabi?) proves only that the writer 
may have been acquainted with documents in which 
events of this period were referred to, not that his own 
narrative is strictly historical. 

For the later Haggadic stories concerning Abraham 
see Beer, Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung der j'ud. 
Sage, 1859 ; Hamburger, RE fiir Bib. u. Tabu . f -> 
(s.v. 'Abraham'); also Griinbaum, Neue Beitr. zur 
sem. Sagenkunde, 1893, pp. 89-131 (Jewish and 
Mohammedan legends) ; and, especially, a late apocry- 
phal book called The Testament of Abraham ( Texts 
and Studies, Cambridge, 189a), which presents perhaps 
the finest imaginable glorification of the character of the 
patriarch. All that he needs is to see the retributions 
1 The words, ‘ and worshipped other gods,' belong to R. But 
the sense of the earlier narrators is correctly given (cp. Gen. 

31 1953 0.54). And, of course, Israel's point of religious departure 
must, considering primitive circumstances, have been in some 
sense polytheistic (cp Reinach, REJ .vv. 311 [’87]; Boscawen, 
The Migration of Ab ram, 20 f). 
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of heaven and hell that he may learn (like Jonah) to 
have pity on sinners (see Apocrypha. § 11). For the 
archaeological aspects of the life of the patriarch see 
Tomkins, Studies on the Times of Abraham ('78 ; 
second ed. ’97). The best critical literature is cited 
by Ki. Hist. i. ; add to his list Hal. REJ xv. 16 r ff. 
(’87) ; Rev. stfrn. i. ± ff. ('93 ) ; Renan, Hist, du peuple 
d‘ Israel, i. (1887); and reviews of Renan by Reinach, 
REJx\. 302 ff.; and by WRS, Eng. Hist. Rev. iii. 128 f 
(’88). Renan’s statements that the Abraham of Genesis 
is the type of an Arab sheikh, and that the ancient 
Hebrews, represented by Abraham, worshipped a ’ patri- 
archal, just, and universal God,’ from whom the worship 
of Yah we was a falling away, are fantastically erroneous. 
For Nold.’s view that Abraham and Sarah are divine 
names, see his essay on the patriarchs in Im neuen 
Reich, 1871 , p. 508 ff., and on the other side Baethg. 
Beitr. z. sem. Rel-gesch. 154 ff. See also Edom (§ 2 ; 
supposed divine character of Abraham) and Hobah 
(his connection with Damascus). T. K. 

ABRAHAM’S BOSOM (Lk. 16 «+). See Hades, 
ABRAM (D“pX, § 44, Gen. 11 27-17 1 Ch. 

I27 Neh. 97+ ; aBpam [BADL], but - pan [A twice in 
Gen.], -pAAM [A once in Gen.; B in Ch. and B* vid - 
NL in Neh. ; ABRAM), i.c. probably, in the mind 

of the priestly writer (Gen. 17 3), ‘high father’ (patriarch), 
to which the name Sarai, if taken as another form of 
Sarah \_q.v.\ would be a suitable companion. If, 
however, the name Abram be a genuine traditional 
one, it will be related to Abiram [q.v.], as Abner 
is to Abiner, and be explained similarly (cp 
Abraham, § 1). 


ABRECH (TppX), Gen. 41 43]*, ’Then he made 
him ride in the chariot next in rank to his own, and 
they cried before him Abrech. So he set him over 
all Egypt ’ (Kau. HS). The passage occurs in E’s (or 
E 2 ’s) version of the appointment of Joseph to be 
grand-vizier, and the strange word Abrech greatly 
puzzled the ancient interpreters. @ AEL gives kclI 
iK-qpv&v Kr)pvi- ; the Targums R3N, while 


Pesh. , omitting jrm paraphrases W t c P 458 

Pesh.], and Vg. clamanfe pracone ut o nines coram eo 
genu fiecterent. Jerome himself, however ( Qucr.st . in 
Gen.), remarks, * Mihi videtur non tarn prseco sive 
adgeniculatio intelligenda, quam illud quod 

Hebrcei tradunt, dicentes “ patrem tencrum,” . . 
significante Scripture quod juxta prudentiam quidem 
pater omnium fuerit, sed juxta aetatem tenerrimus 
adolescens et puer.’ So, in fact, the Midrash (Ber. 
rabba , par. 90) and the two later Targums (as an 
appendage to ‘father of the king’) expressly interpret, 
and in Bab. Bathra , 4 a we even find this justified by 
the combination of *p and rex. In Jubilees 467 (Charles) 
the form is Abirer, i.e. Abirel (‘ God is a mighty one,’ 
or, being an imaginary form, ' mighty one of God’). 

The different views of modern scnolars can only be 
glanced at here. Luther is content with La?idesvater, 
EV with ’ bow the knee. ' RV mg. adopts the view 
that the original word was ‘ similar in sound to the 
Hebrew word meaning to kneel ’ (so Benfey, Brugsch, 
Chabas). The Mas. vocalisation, however, is guess- 
work, and the Hiphil of -,-q occurs only once again 
(Gen. 24 n), and then in the sense of ’to cause (the 
camels) to kneel down.’ If w'e look at the context, we 
shall find reason to doubt whether any outward display 
of reverence at all (prostration would be more natural 
than kneeling) can be meant by Abrech. An official 
title is what the context most favours, not, however, 
such a title as ‘ chief of the wise men ’ 1 (ap-re^-u) ; but 
rather ’great lord,’ or some other equivalent to ’grand- 
1 Harkavy JAs., mars-avril 1870, pp. 161-165. Le Page 
Renouf s explanation CPS BA xi. $ ff. f88J), ‘ thy command is 
our desire {ab(-u)- re k\ i.c . we are at thy service,’ is much less 
suitable to the context. 
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vizier. No such title including the letters b-r-k is 
quoted from the pure Egyptian vocabulary ; but may 
it not be really a loan-word? This might account 
for the fact that Abrech is passed over in (Jp. It 
is well known that from the fifteenth century onwards 
there w .is close intercourse between the Egyptians and 
the Semitic peoples, and that many technical words 
were borrowed from the latter. This being the case, it 
appears reasonable to connect Abrech with the Ass. -Bab. 
abarakku (fern, abarakkatu), which is applied tn one of 
the five highest dignitaries in the empire. 1 Schrader, 
who once opposed this view {COT i. J30), now thinks 
that the Aniarna discoveries (1888) have made it 
much more probable ; and Briinnow has expressed the 
opinion that ' the Assyrian a-ba-rak-ku seem undoubtedly 
to be the prototype of Abrech' 2 (private letter). In 
spite of Dillmann's peremptory denial (1892), it has 
become very difficult to think otherwise. We might, 
indeed, correct the word out of existence ; but Ball’s text 
( SBOT ) is hardly an improvement except in the substi- 
tution of the N-pn of the Sam. text (cp (? Pesh.) for 
iK-ipn, which is justified by the context, and had already 
been made by Geiger ( Urschr . 463). T. K. C. 

ABRONAH, AV Ebronah (HT'Dy), one of the stages 
in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 3334/.+, P; 
ceBpo)N<\ [B], eB. [AFL]). See Wanderings, $$ 12, 
14. On afipcova. [AB] in Judith 224, see Akhonai. 

ABSALOM iD'teOS, § 45, or — less correctly, as 

Nuld. thinks — as in 1 K. 15 aio A bishalom, 
abessalom ; probably 'the [divine] father is peace,’ 
cp Yahw&-shalom Judg. 624, a title of Yah we, but 
not Ps.l2t>7 ; aBeccaAcom [BA, and in 2 S. 33, 
and 1 Ch. , also L], -ecA- [A, 2S. 18 15]. -6CA. [L ; 
but in 1 K. 228 coAomco NTOC, where also . q 
salomonem] ; ; aBscAcom [A], 2S. I815 ; 

Jos. aBsccaAcomoc and AtOMOC ; absji.o.u) was 
David’s third son, his mother being Maacah, daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur ( q.v . 2). Born at Hebron, he 
grew up at Jerusalem, the idol of his father, and popular 
from his manly beauty and his winning manners. His 
tragic history is faithfully recorded by an ancient and 
well-informed writer in 2 S. 13 - 18 . 

We first hear of him in connection with the outrage 
on his sister Tamar by her half-brother Amnon, whom 
David, out of weak-minded affection for his first- 
born (2 S 1821, <§ BAL ), omitted to chastise. Absalom 
soothed his sister, and silently bode his time. Then, 
after two years, he lured Amnon with the other princes 
to a feast of sheep-shearing on Absalom’s estate at 
Baal-hazor (see Hazor, 2), and at a concerted sign his 
servants slew Amnon during the hanquet. The next 
three years Absalom' passed in exile in Geshur {q.v. 2), 
till Joab, knowing that the king pined for the fugitive, 
contrived by the help of a ' wise woman ’ from Tekoa to 
bring him back. The form of the parable (2S. 14 5-7) 
may belong to the 'wise woman,’ but the ideas which 
it suggested came from Joab. Why was the king so 
willing to mitigate the custom of blood-vengeance for a 
stranger, and so hard towards his own son ? We die, 
and are like water spilt on the ground ; but God spares 
the life of him whose thoughts are bent on the restora- 
tion of the banished (2 S. 14 14 with Ewald’s emenda- 
tion). The king gave way to this gentle pressure, and 
allowed his son to come back to Jerusalem, but refused 
to see him for two whole years. Nor would Joab take 
any further step, till the impetuous prince set his barley 
field on fire, and, when Joab came in person to 
complain, declared that death was better than con- 

1 Friedr. Del., Heb. in the light of Assyrian Research 
(1883), p. 25 _/C ; cp Par. 225; Ass. J-fll'P 12. This brilliant 
suijgi.-stion was temporarily adopted by the present writer 
(Acad. 12th Apr. 1884), who has, since the Amarna discoveries, 
returned to it. 

2 So also Sayce (Acad. 7th May 1892 ; Crit. Mon. 214 /.), 
but with an interpretation which needs fuller evidence. 


tinued disgrace. He had his way. The king kissed 
him and restored him to full favour. 

Four years followed (2 S. IT* 7, L. Pesh. and Jos.; AIT 
(igBA Ygr. have * forty ’) during which Absalom prepared 
men’s minds for coming events. He let his hair grow 
enormously long (28.1426), in token, as Robertson 
Smith thinks ( RS ( 2 ) 484), of the sacredness of his person, 

, though the ordinary view that it was merely a proof 
of vanity possesses the recommendation of simplicity. 
He rode in a chariot with horses (then scarcely 
known in Israel) and was accompanied by a guard 
of fifty men. He made every suitor's cause his own, 
and lamented aloud that his power did not match 
his desire to help (2 S. 15 1-6). At last he fired the 
train which had been so long and so carefully laid. 
On pretence of a sacrificial feast, he withdrew to 
Hebron, accompanied by 200 men, doubtless needy 
dependents, who followed him in ignorance of his 
plan. Here, at the old capital of Judah, amidst «. 
people who were still unreconciled to their absorption 
in a larger state, he raised the standard of revolt. 
Ahithophel, a man of southern Judah, he made his 
principal counsellor ; Amasa, Absalom’s cousin, also 
from Judah, took command of the troops (cp Geshur, 
2). But an appeal was also made to the centrifugal 
forces always at work in the N. tribes, for, as he set out 
for Hebron, the rebel prince sent men through the land 
of Israel. At the sound of the trumpet these were to 
proclaim the accomplished fact, ‘ Absalom has been 
made king in Hebron.’ 

David, once the darling of the nation, was compelled 
to fly from the capital. Absalom as quickly entered 
it, and gave that public sign of his accession to the 
throne which the crafty Ahithophel recommended. 

| The number of his counsellors was now increased by 
the addition of Hushai, ‘ David's friend’ (on the epithet 
I see Hushai), whose flattery he failed to see through. 
In reality Hushai only pretended to join the rebels. His 
object was twofold — to frustrate the counsel of Ahitho- 
phel, and to betray Absalom’s plans to the priests, Zadok 
and Abiathar. These trusty friends of David were to 
communicate with a maid, and she was to impart her 
knowledge to two sons of the priests, who waited to 
bear it to the king. This counterplot attained its end. 
Ahithophel, who knew how deceptive was the popular 
enthusiasm, wished Absalom to ‘ strike David before 
there was time for second thoughts’ (WRS). But 
Hushai persuaded the pretender to wait, and so David, 
who was informed of all that happened at Jerusalem, 
safely crossed the Jordan and established himself at 
Mahanaim, once Ishbaal's capital. 

Thence, in three divisions, David’s army sallied forth, 
and in the neighbouring forest (see Ephraim, Wood 
of) the rebel troops were routed. In the flight 
Absalom’s head (hair?; Heb. ewn. cp 2 S. 1426) was 
caught in the branches of a terebinth tree, and his mule 
left him hanging between heaven and earth. ‘ Not for a 
thousand shekels’ would the soldier who saw him hanging 
have taken his life. How could he venture to disregard 
the king’s charge to watch over the young man Ab- 
salom? If he had treacherously attempted Absalom’s 
life, would not the king have found it out, and would 
not Joab himself have stood aloof? But Joab, who felt 
his courage called in question (2 S. 18x4, © BAL ; see 
Bu. SBOT), with an emphatic denial of the statement, 
plunged three javelins into Absalom’s body. The 
corpse of the ill-fated prince was flung into a pit, and 
the soldiers cast stones upon it, that the restless spirit 
might trouble them no more. 1 Meantime the old king 
was waiting at the gate of Mahanaim. The pathetic 
story of his broken-hearted grief at hearing the news of 
his dearly loved son’s death is enshrined in all memories. 

Such was the close of the sad tragedy which opened 
1 with the barbarous outrage upon Tamar. Just eleven 
1 years had passed since that event, so that if Absalom 
1 See Tylor's Prim. Cult. ii. 29. 
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was about twenty whfti he took up his sister’s cause, 
he must have died a little over thirty. Apparently 
his three sons died before him (2 SIA27 I818). On 
his ' daughter, ’ see Tamar, 3, and Maacah, 3, 4. 
The notice respecting Absalom's monument in 2SI818 
is not very clear, perhaps owing to some confusion in 
the text of w. 17-19 (so Klo. ). It is evidently paren- 
thetical, and reminds the reader that Absalom had a 
suitable monument (erected, according to Klo.’s read- 
ing, by David) in the King's Vale (see Shavkii, i., 
Mm.i iii/kdrk, § 3). The building close to Jerusalem, 
now known as Absalom’s tomb, is of very late origin, as 
its Ionic pillars prove. w. i£. A. 

2. Father of Mattathias (1 Macc. 11 70 ; ’Ai/foAio/aos [AV], 
i/>aA/xa» 5 d? [k]). ZSckler proposes to read 'Jonathan' for 
‘Mattathias’ here; or eke to read Mattathias in 1 Macc. 
13 11 also. 

3. Father <»f Jonathan (1 Macc. 13 u: ’Ai/zaAo^os [AVn]), 
probably the same as (2). 

4. An ambassador tu Lysias ; 2 Macc. 11 17 (A0e<r<7ttAw/x [AJ, 
fxeacraXa * A [«’c V]). Pu^sibly also to be identified with (2). 

ABUBUS (aBoyBoc [AXV]; )s as .. cp Hubbah, 

1 Ch. 7 34 Kr. ; a bo /3 us), father of Ptolemy, captain of 
the plain of Jericho, and son-in-law to Simon the 
MacLiibee (1 Macc. lSmsf). 

ABYSS, THE (h AByCCOC), the term substituted in 
RV of XT for the ' deep ’ and the * bottomless pit ' of 
AV ; see Lk. 831; Rom. 10 7 ; Rev. 9 i/ u 1 1 7 
178 20 r 3f. In the second of these passages, by 
an inevaU use of the term, 'the abyss' is equivalent 
to Sheol ; 1 over the sea ' in Dt. 30 13 is taken to mean 
4 over the world-encircling ocean into which the ' ‘ riwi s " 
of the underworld (Ps. I.84 [5], 'Sr.:) discharge 

themselves to " the place where all flesh wanders " (/ c., 
Sheol; Enoch 176 ).' Elsewhere it means the deeply- 
placed abode of the ‘dragon’ or devil, of the ’beast’ 
his helper, and of die dai/ubvia , — whether this abode be 
taken to be the * deep (tfho/u) that coucheth beneath’ 
(Gen. 19 --3 RV), or the 1 waste place 1 with ’ no firmament 
above and no foundation of earth beneath,’ by which 
the fire-filled chasm was thought to be bordered ( Enoch 
18 12; cp 21 27). The former view is in accordance 
with OT usage, the tthom of MT and the &(3 v<t<tos of 
(*?> being the flood or ocean which once enfolded 
the earth, but is now shut up in subterranean store- 
chambers (Ps. 887); and it is favoured by the use of 
OaXaaaa in Rev. 13 1 as synonymous with &f$u<r<ros. 
But the latter is more probably right in the Apocalypse, 
which agrees with Enoch in asserting the existence of a 
lake of fire, d'-stined for the final punishment of the 
devil and his helpers. This fiery lake is not in either 
book technically called ’the abyss' ; in Enoch 10 13 the 
Greek has rb rod tt vpos, and in 2I7 dtaKOirijv elx €v 

6 rbwos t ijs d^uacrov. The angelic overseer of this 
region is Uriel, who is described in Enoch 20 2 (Gizeh 
Gk. ) as 6 iiri rod k 6 (T[xov kcli tov raprapov. ' Tartarus ' 
occurs also in Job 41 23, ( 5 , in the phrase rbv raprapov 
rrjs afivacrov [BXA], which, being used in connection with 
Leviathan, is doubtless to be taken of the subterranean 
abode of Yahw&'s enemy, the dragon (see Dragon, 
§4/)- Cp raprapibaas, used of the fallen angels, 

2 Pet. 24- T. K. C. 

ACACIA ( 1113 **), Ex. 25 5 etc., RV. See Shittah 
Tree. 

ACATAN (akatan [BA]), 1 Esd. 838! AV = Ezr. 
812, Hakkatan. 

ACCABA (akkaBa [B]), i Esd. 530 RV = Ezra246, 
Hagab. 

ACCAD (-I3X; [AL], Ax . [DE] ; ^ 

a chad) is one of the four cities mentioned in Gen. 
10 10 as forming the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nimrod in the land of Shinar or Babylonia. In the 
cuneiform inscriptions the name of Akkad is most fre- 

1 If n Hebrew original could have been supposed for 2 Macc. 
fj.e<r(raAa m.,ht have represented a transliteration of part of a 
participle vf n''L" (oi 7re/x00cVres follows). 


ACELDAMA 


quently mqt with in the title lugal Kt ngi ( hi ) L/n(ki), 
which is rendered in Semitic by sar [mat it) S u men it 
[mdtu) Akkadl. This title, which implied dominion 
over the whole of Babylonia, was borne from the earliest 
times by the Babylonian kings, and was adopted by 
those kings of Assyria who conquered Babylon (cp Baby- 
lonia, §1). The Akkad referred to in Gen. 10 10 has 
been identified by some with the ancient city of Agade 
which was situated in northern Babylonia and attained 
a position of supremacy over the rest of the eountry under 
Sargon I. about 3800 B.c. This identification, however, 
is entirely hypothetical, and is based only on the super- 
ficial resemblance of the names. L. \v. k. 

ACCARON ( AKKApco N [A*]), 1 Macc. 10s 9 f AV = 
RV Ekron [q.v. ). 

ACCHO, RV Acco (ISP), Judg. I31 and (see Ummah) 
Josh. 19 3of ; see Ptolemais. 

ACCOS (akx^oc [A], AKKtoc [X], iakk. [V] ; same 
as Hakkoz [q. v. ]), grandfather of Eupolenuis ; i.Macc. 
8 i 7 t. 

ACCOZ (akBcoc [B]), iEsd. f>3&|" AV = Ezra 26 i 
RV, Hakkoz, 1. 


ACCUSER (KATHfcop [Ti., W & H following A], 
KATHropoc [BX, etc.]. The form of word found in 
the best texts is simply a Hebraised form [TU'Pjl] of the 
common word KATH("Opoc- For Rabbinic usage see 
e.g. Buxt. Lex. ), Rev. 12 iof. See Satan, §§ 6 (3) 7. 

ACELDAMA AV ; RV Akeldama (axcAAamax 1 
[Tisch. A, etc.], ACHELDEMACH [96 1 at . ] , &KG. [B fol- 
lowed by W & H], -Aaim. [D], aceldemach [d]), 
the name according to Acts 1 19 of * field bought 
by Judas Iscariot for some unknown purpose. The vet. 
Lat. of Mt 27 8 applies the name (not, as in the Gk. 
MSS., merely in translation, but in the original) also 
to a field bought by the priests of Jerusalem to bury 
strangers in. 

MS. evidence is so overwhelmingly in favour of some 
such form as Akeldamach that the RV is quite unjusti- 

1. The name. fied in r< f ctin F specially when it 
corrects the c into k. Acts! 19 states 
that in the language of the dwellers at Jerusalem this 
name meant ’ the field of blood ' ( xioplov atfiaros). 
ion '-pn ( fnikel dZmakh), however, is obviously ‘ the field 
of thv blood,’ an impossible expression. Klostermann 
has therefore argued with great acuteness [Probleme im 
Apodeltcxlc, 1-8 [’83]) that -p-i ( DMKh) is one word — 
viz. , the well-known Aram, root ’ to sleep. ’ All we have 
to do, then, is to understand it of the sleep of death, a 
usage known in Syr. , and ’ field of sleep ’ will mean 
eemetery, which, as Mt. tells us, was what the priests 
meant to make of the potter's field. Klostermann's 
argument is very strong — it is certainly natural to 
suppose that the name originated in some fact known 
to the people at large, as the transformation of a 
potter's field into a burying place would be — and his 
view was adopted by Wendt (MeyerW ad loc. ). But we 
have no instance of a noun -pi so used, and ch, x> may 
= k (cp tunrrjx [Lk. 3 26, BX, etc.] = ’DV ; 2 ei/)ax. Sirach 
— ntd, Sira). Hence, whatever may have been the real 
origin of the name — we can never know — its form was 
probably n£-| Spn (Dalm. Gram. 16 1 and 105 n. 1 re- 


Moy. Jesu M utter sprachc, 49 n. 1). On the questions 
who bought the field and why it was called Aceldama 
see also Acts, § 14. Cp Judas, 9. 

Tradition which goes as far back as to the fourth 
century has placed Aceldama on a level overhanging the 
9 T-rarb'+innal Valley of the Son of Hinnom on the 
sHe NE ’ slope of the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
— a tradition which rests precariously 
on Jer. 18 /, where the situation of the potter’s house in 
Jeremiah’s day is thought to be indicated. Potter’s 
1 On this form see Dalm. {Gram. 304 n. 2), Kau. {Gram. 8). 
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material is still dug out in the neighbourhood. The | 
traditional Aceldama was used to bury Christian pilgrims 
in at least from 570 ( Anton . Plac. Itin. 26) : especially 
during the Crusades, but, according to Maundrell, who 1 
says it was then called Campo Santo, even as late as 
1697, A charnel house into which the bodies were let 
down from above has stood here from \ery early times. 
The best history and description of the site (with plans) 
is that by Schick, PEFQ, 1892, pp. 283^; 

G. A. s. — h. w. H. 

ACHAIA (&X&I& [Ti.WH]). It is a fact of some 
interest that both at the beginning and at the end of tlu-ir 
history the word ‘ Achaean' was used as the general de- 
signation of the inhabitants of Greece proper. During 
the classical period Achaia denoted only the narrow- strip 
of coastland and the adjoining mountain stretching along 
the S. shore of the Corinthian gulf from the river | 
Syihas(mod. Trikalitikos) 20 m. west of Corinth, to the 
river 1 .arisus near Cape Araxus (mod. Kalogria). In the 
time of Paul, Achaia signified the Roman province — /. e . , 
the whole country south of Macedonia and Illyricum, in- 
cluding some of the adjacent islands. The name Achaia 
was given to it in consequence of the part played by the 
Achaean League in the last spasmodic effort which 
occasioned the sack of Corinth and the downfall of Greek 
independence, 146 B.C. (Paus. vii. 16 10). Whether the 
formation of the province dates from that year, or not, is 
of no consequence to the student of the Bible. It was in 
27 B. C. that Augustus definitely settled the boundaries of 
Achai.i. assigning to it Thessaly, AEtolia, Acarnama, and 
part of Epirus (Strabo, p. 840). The Achaia of Paul is, 
therefore, practically synonymous with the modern 
kingdom of Greece, but a little more extensive towards 
the north-west. The combination ‘ Macedonia and 
Achaia’ embraces the whole of European Greece, as in 
Acts 19 21, 5i eXdtov tt}v MaxeSoi-taj/ koX ’ Axcdav (see 
also Rom. la ’6 1 Thess. 1 7/. ). From 27 B.C. Achaia 
naturally ranked as a senatorial province — i.e. , its governor 
was an ex-praetor, with the title proconsul (Strabo, l.c . ). 

In 1 5 a. d. , however, owing to their financial embarrass- 
ments, both Achaia and Macedonia were taken charge 
of by Tiberius ; and it was not until 44 A. D. that Claudius 
restored them to the Senate (Tac. Ann. i. 7 b* ; Suet. 
Claud. 25). The writer of Actsl8 12 is thus quite correct 
in speaking of Gallio in 53 or 54 A.d. as avdinraros — 
i.e. , proconsul. The fiasco of Nero's proclamation made 
all Greece free, but this state of things lasted only a 
short time. With this exception, a proconsular governor 
was stationed in Corinth, the capital of Achaia, until 
the time of Justinian. 

In the NT we hear of only three towns of Achaia — 
Athens, Corinth, and Cenchrea ; — but the Saluta- 
tions of the two Corinthian Epistles (esp. 2 Cor. 1 1 ev 
8\rj tt) 'A x a ' L ^) i m ply other Christian communities in 
the province. In 1 Cor. 16 15 the 1 house of Stephanas ’ 
is called the ‘first-fruits of Achaia’ (aTrapxV tt]s 'A xcuas). 

In this place, for ' Achaia * we should expect ‘ Corinth’ ; 
for, according to Acts 17 34, Dionysius the Areopagite 
and other Athenians must have been the first-fruits of 
teaching in the province of Achaia. In Rom. 16 5, where, 
according to the Text. Rec. , Epsenetus is spoken of as | 
the 6.7rupxr) 7-775 'A^aias, the best texts read ’Atri as [Ti. 

W & H, following BAN, etc.]. The charity of Acha.-an 
converts is praised in 2 Cor. 92 Rom. 1526; but the 
reference may be merely to the church at Corinth (cp | 
2 Cor. 8 10). w. j. w. 

ACHAICUS {&X&IKOC [Ti.WH]), a member of the 
Corinthian church, who, along with Stephanas and For- 
tunatus, had carried to Paul at Ephesus news of the 
Corinthians which had gladdened and refreshed him 
(1 Cor. 16 17/i ). He is enumerated as one of the 
Seventy (Lk. 10 i) in Ckron. Pasc. (Bonn ed. i. 402). 

ACHAN (|Dy, Josh. 7 ), called Achar pDJJ— i.e., 

‘ troubled ' — , cp Ocran, fp^) in 1 Ch. 27 and (a< iiak 
[ed. Bensly]) in 4 Esd. 737 [107] RV. (S’s readings are 


AX^p [BFandJ except Josh. 7 1, &xan)L], axaim[A; but 
m Josh. 7-4 K 'li. Oyjj; the son of Carmi b. Zabdi b. 
Zerah b. Judah, who unlawfully took possession of some 
of the ‘ devoted ’ spoil of Jericho (see Ban). His breach 
of a taboo had involved the whole host in guilt ( RSffl 
162), and the community had to free itself of responsi- 
bility by destroying not only Achan but also his whole 
family (Josh. 7 ). Tins is quite in accordance with 
primitive notions 421), although our present text 

is due to later insertions in v. 24 f. With the variety 
in the form of the name is to be connected the word- 
play in Josh. 725. <*|> < ' a k m 1 . i. 

ACHAZ (&x<NZ [Ti], &XAC [WH], Mt. I9), RV 
Ahaz (</. v . 1). 

ACHBOR pUDy, § 68, i.e., Mouse [q.v .] ; cp Ph. 
•QDy, tOlDy, D-QDy ; axoBojp [BAL]). 

1. Father of liaal-luinan 1 1 1 king of Edom (Gen. 3638, 
Xoficop [A*Z>] ; 39; 1 (.’li. 1 49, -cay [Ba. Ginsb.], a x^ftap 
[B], x ■ [L]) ; also v. 50 in 0 ,f \ See Edom, § 4. 

2. b. Micah ; a courtier of King Josiah (2 K. 221214 ; 
Jer. 2622, MT and Throd in <3 mg. [BAN om.] ; Jer. 
36 12, aKxopup [BN V ], -/3?7 [N # ], a Koficnp [Q]) ; in 2 Ch. 
34 i-o named Abdon [y. v . , 4] (a ftoodop. [B], afidiop [AL]). 

ACHIACHARUS (&XI&XAPOC [HA] ; see further 
below). 

x. The prosperous nephew of Tobit (see Tobit). 
He was cup-bearer, signet-keeper, steward, and overseer 
of accounts to Esarhaddon at Nineveh (Tob. I21/). 

In 1880 George Hoffmann pointed out 1 the identity 
of the Achiacharus of Tob. 1 21 f. 11 x 8 14 iof with 
Ahikar (on the name see below), a legendary sage and 
vezir of Sennacherib, who is the hero of a romance found 
in certain Syriac and Arabic MSS. According to this 
romance, he almost lost his life through the base 
treachery of his sister’s son (cp Pesh. in Tob. 11 18), 
Nadan ( =Aman of Tob. 14 10 — cp [iTroirjcrev] adapi [B], 
va5a(3 (N); see Am an — and probably = Nabal [or Laban 
or other form] of Tob. 1 1 18 ; see Nasbas), whom he 
had adopted. Restored to favour, he gave sundry 
proofs of his marvellous wisdom, especially in connec- 
tion with a mission to a foreign king. Assemanni had 
already observed (Bib. Or. 3 , pt. I286 a) that in the 
Arabic story ’ de Hicaro eadem fere narrantur quae 
de ZEsopo Phryge ; chaps. 23-32 of the legendary Life 
of AEsop (Maximus Planudes) in fact tell of zEsop and 
his kinsman Ennos a quite similar story. There can 
be little doubt that the story is oriental in origin ; but 
it has been argued by Meissner (see below) that the 
^Esop romance has preserved in some respects a more 
original form. The Greek recension, however, that 
must be assumed as the basis of certain Roumanian 
and Slavonic versions still surviving, was probably an 
independent version now lost, made from the Syriac. 
Allusions to an eastern sage axodKapos are found 
elsew-here (e.g., Strabo, p. 762) ; and traces of his story 
seem to have made their way into the Talmud (ZDAIG 
48194 f [’94])- The mutual relations of these various 
recensions are still obscure ; but there seems little 
reason to question that the allusions in Tobit are to 
an already well-known story. M. R. James ( Guardian , 
Feb. 2, 1898, pp. 163/.) suggests parallels to the same 
story in the NT. 

Of the allusions, that in 11 18 is wanting in the It.; those in 
11 18 and 14 10 are absent from the ‘ Chaldee ’ and Heb. texts ; 
while the Vg. omits all save that in 11 18 ( Achior ) — perhaps the 
allusions were felt to haw little to do with the story of Tobit. 

Creek variants of the name are a^et^apos [k in c. 1 , -ei a^. 
once in K c - a ], axe[i]<. [r in 14 10], a^eixap [X* in 11 18, axeia- 
Xapo? N c - a ], cp It. Achicarus, and in 14 10 Achicar. The 
equivalent Hebrew would he ip’nK, and Meissner has pointed 
out that Pesh. has for ’p 3 in 1 Ch. 65. The name 

remains obscure however. Pesh. has ^f> *,Cl ; ‘ Chald.' H2, 
ip'ptt i H 1 p-ins ™ ; Vg. Achior , and Pesh. in 1 zif. »&***/ . 

1 1 Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischen Martyrer,’ in 
Abhandl. /. d. Kunde d. Morgeulandes , 7 , no. 3, p. 182. 
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In the romance the forms are 
[cod. in Brit. Mus.]. 


; 9 [cod. Sach. ] ; 


Published texts — (1) Semitic: Arabic, A. $alhani, Coutes 
ar.i/'cs, 1-20 ( Beyrouth, 1090); Ar. and Neo-Syr., M. Lid/bar*.ki, 
from cod. Sachau 339, in Er^a nzungshtf tc zur ZA Hefte 4-3, 1 
J eil, with Germ, transl.; JKn »lish transl. of byriac (compared with 
Ar. and Neo.-Syr.), E J. lnllon, t 'onicntf>. Rev. March ’98, p. 
369-306; cp also \ er^ion.s of the Arabian Nights — e.g., Sir R. F. 
liurion, Alf Laylah wa Layta'i . supplemental volumes, 63-38; 
■/Ethiopia (precepts), C. H. Curnill, Das Huch der iveisai I'h.do- 
so/'/un, 19-21, 40-44. (2) Slavonic: Germ, transl. V. Jagic, 
Hyzant Zatsch. 1 111-126. (3) Armenian, printed at Constanti- 
nople, in 1708, 1731, and 1862. 1 (4) The Story of Ah ikar, Cony- 
beare, Harris, and L-_wi:>, C.nmh. 1S98 (Gk. text ; Armen., Syr., 
and Arab texts and transl.; Slav, and Eth. transl.) appeared 


as lhes> -h> >.-ls were being pass-.d for press. 

I *isi ns- ions ; Bruno Meissner, ZDAfG 48 171-197 [’94] ; Jagic 
( op . cit. 107-111). Ernst Kuhn ( ib . 127-130); Lidzbarski (/. c . 

Bickell, Athenaeum^ 22nd Nov. 1890, p. 700, and 24th 
Jan. 1891, p. 123; cp also 20th Nov. 1897, p. 711, and 27th 
Nov., p. 7{jo; J. R. Harris in Story 0/ A hika r (see above), pp. 
vii -lxxxviii. 

2. ‘Ring of .Media' (Tob. 14 15 It. Achicar)= Nebu- 

chadnezzar ( ib . IB])s=Ahasuerus (;/■. [A]). See Tobit, 
Book of. 




ACHIAS ( achias ), 4Esd. I2+. See Ahijah, i. 

ACHIM (ax€IM [BN*], - n, axin, - hn [A etc.], 
AX im [N b etc.], cp ax€IM = DKTIN, Ahiam, 1 Ch. 1 
11 35 [BNA], and = p\ Jachin, Gen. 46 10 [A* vid ], 1 Ch. | 
24 i 7 [i 6 ] [B]), a name in the ancestry of Joseph (Mt. 1 14). : 
See Genkalouies of Jesus, §2 c. 

ACHIOR (<\x[€]lO)p [BNA], § 44), in the romance I 
of Judith (q.v.), 'captain of all the sons of Ammon.’ 
Having dared to warn Holofernes of the danger of 
attacking the Israelites, he was handed over to them to 
share their fate on the expected triumph of the Assyrian 
arms (65^). He was hospitably received, and ultimately 
became a Jewish proselyte — no doubt to the great 
edification of Jewish readers of the story. 

In some versions of Tobit his name takes the place of that of 
Achi.vharus (q-v .) — an error due to the similarity of k and w 
in Syriac. 

ACHIPHA (axgiBa [B]), i Esd. 631+ RV = Ezra 

251, Hakupha. 

ACHISH arxOYC [BA], akx- [L]), a Philis- 

tine, son of Maoeh (i S. 27 2) or Maachah (1 K. 239 /; | 
AfXiC [A]) ; a king of Gath, with whom David and , 
his band took refuge from the persecution of Saul (see 
David, § 5). He is described as a credulous man j 
whom David found it easy to deceive, representing that j 
his raids against Bedouin tribes were really directed 
against the Judahites and their allies, and taking care 
not to leave any of his captives alive to reveal the truth 
to Achish. At Ziklag, which had been assigned to 
him as his place of residence, David lived as a freebooter 
in vassalage to Achish for a year and four months 
(C* only four months). The confidence, however, with 
which his suzerain regarded him was not shared by 
the Philistine lords, who prevailed upon Achish to 
dismiss David from his army when starting to meet 
Saul at Gilboa. See 1 S. 27 1-282 29 i-ii, a connected 
passage of date prior to 800 (SBOT). In another passage 
(1 K. 2 39/ ), where the execution of Shimei [1] is ac- 
counted for by his having gone to Gath in search of 
some runaway slaves, it is said that the fugitives went 
to Achish. No doubt the same king is meant (son of 
Maacah, o. 39), though the reference to Achish has the 
appr trance of being a later ornamental insertion made 
in oblivion of chronology. 

To a very much later writer (see 1 S. 21 10-15 [n-16]) 
the account in 1 S. 27-29 seemed to reflect on David's 
patriotism. He therefore devised an entertaining and 
unobjectionable story, in the style of the Midrash, 
which he hoped would supplant the no longer intelligible 
historical tradition. According to him, David went 
alone, and was compelled to feign madness for safety 

1 According to information received from Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare, there are two Armenian recensions, the earlier of which 
appears to be in some respects more primitive than the Syriac. 
There is also, probably, a Georgian version. 
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till he could escape. The author of the title of Ps. 34 
accepted this story, but by mistake (thinking of Gen. 
20 a) wrote ‘ Abimelech ' for ‘Achish' ( a/ 3 [e]t^e\ex 
[BNAR], axetfi. [U], A chi me lech ; Pesh. quite different). 

T. K. c. 

ACHITOB UxeiTCoB [BJ), iEsd.8 2 = 4 Esd. 1 if 

AV =■ Ezra 7 2 , Ahituu, 2. 

ACHMETHA (NflOnX), Ezra 6 2+, the capital of 
Media ; see Ecbatana. 

ACHOR (“l ; AX cop [BAL]), a valley on the 

N. boundary of Judah (Josh. If! 7), which, as we may 
infer from Josh. 7 (E/ieKax^P [BAL]) combined with 
Hos. 2 15 [17], led up from Jericho into the highlands of 
Judah. In Is. 65 10 it represents the E. portion of Canaan 
on this side the Jordan. To an Israelite its name natur- 
ally suggested gloomy thoughts. Hosea promises that 
in the future, when Israel has repented, the evil omen 
shall be nullified, and a much later prophetic writer 
(Is. l.c. ) that the valley of Achor shall become a 
resting-place- of flocks. Early legend connected the 
name w ith the sin of Achan the 1 troubler ' of Israel 
(Josh. 724-26+, JE). Many(f.^ T . Grove, very positively, 
in Smith's DB) have identified the valley with the 
Wady el-Kelt, which leads down through a stupendous 
chasm in the mountains to the plain of the Jordan, and 
is, to unromantic observers, dark and dismal. This 
wady, however, is scarcely lifeless enough to be Achor, 
for its slender torrent- stream rarely dries up. It is 
also scarcely broad enough ; it would never have 
occurred to the most ecstatic seer that flocks could 
lie down in the Wady el-Kelt. Some other valley 
must be intended. According to the 05 (217 as 8934) 
the valley was to the N. of Jericho, and its old name 
still clung to it. This cannot be reconciled with the 
statement in Josb. l.c. respecting the N. boundary of 
J udah. 

ACHSAH (HM?, § 7 i. ‘anklet’ ; acx* [B], axca 
[AL]), according to Josh. 15 16-19, and (aza [B], 
ACXA [B abm e-A]) Judg.l 12-15 (cp 1 Ch. 249 ; AV 
Achsa, o£a [L]), a daughter of Caleb, who offered 
her in marriage to the conqueror of Kirjath-sepher. She 
was won by his younger brother Othniel. At her peti- 
tion, because her home was to be in the dry southland 
(Negeb), Caleb bestowed upon her certain coveted waters 
called the Upper and the Lower Golath (see below). 
The simple grace of the narrative holds us spell-bound ; 
but we must not, with Kittel [Hist. 1 299), pronounce 
the story historical on this account. That some clans 
should have been named after individuals is not incon- 
ceivable ; but it is most improbable that we have any 
true traditions respecting the fortunes of such possible 
individuals, and it would be throwing away the lessons 
of experience to admit the lifelikeness of a narrative as 
an argument for its historicity. According to analogy, 
Achsah must represent a Kenizzite clan, allied in the 
first instance to the Calebites of Hebron, but also, very 
closely, to the clan settled at Debir and called Othniel ; 
and the story arose in order to justify the claim of the 
Achsah clan to the possession of certain springs which 
lay much nearer to Hebron tban to Debir (so Prof. 
G. F. Moore, on Judg.l). That the cause is amply 
sufficient, can hardly be denied (cp the Beersheba and 
Rehoboth stories in Genesis). It only remains to discover 
the right springs. We know where to look, having 
identified Debir with the highest degree of probability. 
And our search is rewarded. In all other parts of the 
district the water supply is from cisterns ; no streams or 
springs occur. But about seven miles (Conder) N. of 
ed- Daheriyeh (the true Debir), and near Van de Velde’s 
site for Debir [Kh. ed-Dilbeh), are beautiful springs 
(worthy of being Achsah' s prize), which feed a stream 
that runs for three or four miles, and does not dry up.* 
The springs, which are fourteen, are in three groups, 

1 K EF , 11 em ' 3 3°2 : see also GASm. Hist. Geoe. 279 (cp 
p. 78), who speaks of only two springs. 
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and the two which are nearest to the head of the 
valley may be presumed to be the Upper and Lower 
Golath. The identification is certainly a valuable one. 
See, further, Golath -Maim. 

ACHSHAPH (S|C*3N, i.c. ‘sorcery ' ; az 6I(J) [B], 
&XCAcJ> [A], AX^C- [L]), one of the unknown sites 
in the book of Joshua. It lay, according to P, on the 
border of the Asherite territory (Josh. 19 25 ; Kea(p [B]). 
Its king (if the same Achshaph is meant) joined the 
northern confederation under Jabin, king of Hazor (11 1 ; 
a X l( P I a \ €t i 3 [E], [dacrtXea] x aara< P [L]) ; and 

shared the defeat of his allies (l*d-..-»). Rob. (BR, 455) 
connects it with the modern Kesaf, a village near the 
bend of the river Litans where there are some ruins of 
uncertain date; this identification would suit Josh. lli, 
but not 1925. Maspero, on the other hand, followed 
by WMM (As. u. Eur. 154, cp 173 1 identifies 
Achshaph with the Aksap of the name-list of Thotmes 
III. (RP&K 5 40). In this part of the list, however, : 
there are names of localities in the region of Jezreel, 
which is outside the land of Asher. Flinders Petrie 
(Hist, of Eg. -326) connects Aksap with ' Asa f eh, 9 m. 
S>S\V of Jeba, whieh is hazardous. At any rate there 
were probably several places noted anciently for their 
sorcerers and therefore called Achshaph. The form Kea<p 
(see above) has suggested a most improbable identification 
with Haifa (PEE Mem. 1 165). The statement of Eus. 
in OS, 21 S 54 ff. (aK<ra<f>) is geographically impossible. 

ACHZIB iT?2N ; probably ‘winter-torrent’). 

1. A town of Judah in the Shephelah, mentioned with 
Kedah and Mareshah, Jos. 1644 (a Kiefa k. Kei'eifi [B], 
“Xfe* [A], axfeipt [L]), also Mic. 1 14+, where (S HA -, 
losing the intended paronomasia, renders 4 the houses 
of Achzib ’ olkovs fiaraiovs. The name becomes Chezib 
(3*12; Samar, text, Chazbah; x acr P c [AEL]) in Gen. 38 5+, 
where the legend presupposes that Chezib is the centre 
of the clan of Shelah ; and since in iCh. 422+ 4 the 
men of Cozeba’ (*013 ; x ta ^Vl^ a [AL] ; but awxrida 
[B], cp crwxa = Socoh) are said to belong to the same 
clan, we may safely recognise Cozeba (so RV ; AV 
Chozeba) as another form of the same name. The 


name may perhaps linger in Ain el Kezbch, between 
Yarmuk (Jarmutli) and Shuweikeh (Socoh), but to the 
E. of both (So GASm. , after PEE Mem. 3 36). Conder’s 
identification of Cozeba with the ruin of Kuweizlba, 2^ 
m. NE. of Halhul towards Hebron (PEE' Mem. 8313) 
is therefore superfluous. Buhl wisely doubts the pro- 
posal to identify it with Kussabc SE. of Tell el-Hesy 
(Pal. 192). 

A Canaanite town, 9 m. to the north of Accho, 
like which eity it was claimed but not conquered by the 
tribe of Asher, Josh. 1^29 (exo£o (3 [B], a x£ €L< P [A 1 ], 
a i ei( P [A*], a*a£et/3 [L]), Judg. l 3 if (acrx a t €L [BL], 
[A]). Sennacherib mentions Akzibi and Akku 
together in the Taylor inscription (RP( 2 ) 088). Achzib 
(Aram. Athd/b) is the Ecdippa, ticdnnra , of OS, 95 13 
22477, the eKOurwcav eicdelwovs (Anl. v. 1 22, 

where it is said to have been also called tipK-rj) of Jos., 
the modern es - Zib . t. k. c. 

ACIPHA (<\xeiB<\ [B]) , 1 Esd. 631+ AV = Ezra2si, 
HAKL'PHA. 

ACITHO (aki 0£> [A]), Judith8if. RV, Ahitub 
{•. 7-v 4 )- 

ACRA(<\kp& [A^V]), 1 Macc. 1 33 etc., AV ‘strong- 
hold,’ RV ‘citadel ' See J KRUsALEM. 

ACRABBIM (D'3Tjjy), Josh. 15 3+, RV Akrabbim. 

ACRE (“TO*, zeyroc in Is. ; for 6 in 1 Sam. cp 
We. Dr. ad Joe . ), Is. 5 10, 1 S. 14 14 AV mg. RV. The 
Heb. word seems to denote the amount of land which a 
span or Yoke of oxen could plough in the course 

of a day (cp below) ; perhaps, like the Egyptian dpovpa, 
it ultimately became a fixed quantity (cp Now. Anh. 1 
202). Even at the present day the fellahln of Palestine 
measure by the faddan ( = Syr. padddnd 4 yoke ’ ; cp 
ZDP V 4 79 ) ; cp also Lat . jnguin, jugerum. The term 
is not restricted to arable land, being applied in Is. I.c. 
to a vineyard. Winckler, however (A OF, and ser. , 2 
90 ), derives seined from Bab. samadu ( =sakalu ) to 
weigh, properly to measure off (w'hich is at any rate 
barely possible), and attempts to show that seined in 
Is. can denote only a liquid measure (which is by no 
means obvious). See Weights and Measures. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 1 

CONTENTS 

The l We ' sections distinct in character from rest 0/ book (§ 1) ; Inaccuracies (§ 2); 1 Tendency ' (§§ 3-7); ''Journey Record ' (§ 8 /.) ; 
Other Sources (§ 10 J.) ; Trustworthiness (§§ 12-14) \ Authorship (§ 15) ; Date (§ 16) ; Blass's hypothesis (§ 17 J.) ; Religious 
Value of Acts (§ if ; Literature (§ so). 


Apart from scanty notices supplied by the NT epistles, I 
this book is our only source for the history of Christianity | 
during its first thirty or thirty-five years. The question 1 
of its trustworthiness is, therefore, of fundamental im- 
portance. 

The sections in which, as an eye-witness, the writer 
gives his narrative in the first person plural (16 10-17 -0 

1 The * We 9 515 ^ 1-18 ma y be implicitly 

, . accepted. But it may be regarded as 

„ T equally certain that they are not by the 

or Journey ^ J . 

Record same writer as the other parts 01 the 

book. In the sections named, the book 
shows acquaintance with the stages of travel of almost 
every separate day, and with other very unimportant 
details (2O13 21-2/16 28 n, etc.); outside these limits 
it has no knowledge even of such an important fact as 
that of Paul’s conflicts with his opponents in Galatia and 
Corinth, and mentions only three of the twelve adventures 
catalogued so minutely in 2 Cor. 11 24/. cp 23 (Acts 14 19 
16 22 23/ ). Even had the writer of the book as a whole 
(assuming him to have been a companion of Paul) been 
separated from the apostle — remaining behind, e.g . , in 
Macedonia during the interval between 16 17 and 20 5 — 
he would surely afterwards have gathered the needful 
details from eye-witnesses and embodied them in his 


book, instead of satisfying himself with such extra- 
ordinarily meagre notes as we have in I821-23 20 1-3 or 
I65-8. Even were he following an old journal, he 
could never have passed over so many important matters 
in silence simply because they were not to be found in 
his notes. Further, he contradicts the Epistle to the 
Galatians so categorically (see Galatians, Epistle to, 
§ 5/., and Council of Jerusalem) that, if we assume 
his identity with the eye-witness who writes in the first 
person, we are compelled (see below, § 6) to adopt one of 
two courses. We must either make Galatians non- Pauline 
or pronounce the writer of Acts as a whole to be a 
‘ tendency ' writer of the most marked character — hardly 
less so than i. post- apostolic author who should have 
simply invented the ‘we’ sections. To suppose that 
the ‘we* sections were invented, however, is just as 
inadmissible as to question the genuineness of Galatians. 
If the sections had been invented, they would not 
have been so different from the rest of the book. We 
must therefore conclude that the sections in question 
come from a document written by an eye-witness, the 
so-called ' we ’ source, and that this was used by a later 
writer, the compiler of the whole book. 

It is upon this assumption of a distinct authorship for 
1 On title see below, §30. 
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the ’ we sections that we are best able to pass a compara- 
tively favourable judgment on the compiler's deviations 
from historical facts in other parts of the book. But 
there is one charge from which he cannot be freed, vi/. , 
that h*- has followed the method of retaining the hve' 
without change. In the case of so eapable «± writer, 
in whom hardly a trace can be detected, either in 
vocabulary or in style, of the use of documents, this faet 
is not to be explained by lack of skill, such as is some- 
times met with in the Mediaeval ehroniclcrs. The 
inference is inevitable that he wished — -what has actually 
happened — that the whole book should be regarded as 
the work of an eye-witness. An analogous case is to 
be found in the ' I ' taken over from the Memoirs of 
Ezra and Xehemiah (Ezra7c*7-H34 9 1-15; Neh.li-7s 
1*231 13 6- ji ; also in Tob. 13-36, and in ProtevangcUum 
Jacobi, 18 /. ). Just as Ezra 10 and Neh. 8, as well as 
the sections just mentioned, must be held to rest on 
those Memoirs, although modified and with the ‘ I ' 
dropped out, so in Acts we may assume much other 
matter to have been drawn from the source from which 
the * we 1 sections are derived. Any attempt, however, 
t< » assign to this source whole sections of the book not 
having the ‘ \v < • , ’ and to use the conclusion so gained as 
a proof of the trustworthiness of everything thus assumed 
to belong to it, must be postponed until this trustworthi- 
ness has been investigated by the means otherwise at our 
command. 

In this investigation we begin with certain obvious 
inaccuracies — first of all with those which cannot be 
_ T . traced to the influence of any tendency. 


2. Inaccuracies us ta j. e man jf e station of Christ 
uninfluenced tQ Pau , nuar Damascus . According to 
y en ency. .j.> 9 his companions see the light from 
heaven but do not hear the voice of Jesus ; according 
to 9 7 they hear the voice but see no one and do not fall 
down ; according to *20 12-18 they fall down indeed with 
Paul, but it is he alone who sees the heavenly light, 
and hears the voice. This last account, moreover, 
represents him as having received at the time an ex- 
planation of what had occurred ; according to 22 1 4 / , 
he did not receive the explanation until afterwards, 
through Ananias. 

Further inconsistencies of statement are to be found when we 
compare the explanation of the departure from Jerusalem in 
9 26-30 with that in 22 17-21 ; the account in 10 44 (fn) with that 
in 11 15 (ap£a<r0ai) ; the explanation of the offering in ‘-'1 20-26 
with that in 24 17 / ; the accounts in 21 31-34 2223-29 2827 with 
28 17. according to which Paul was, in Jerusalem, a prisoner of 
the Jews and not as yet of the Romans; the occasion of the 
appeal to Czesar in 20 9-1 1 with that in 28 18 /. The liberation 
of Paul and Silas from prison at Philippi (10 23-40) is not only a 
very startling nm.n.k- (with resemblances to what we read in 
Kniipidus, HacJuc, 436-441, 50 2/, 606-628 [cp Non n us, Diony- 
siaca, 40 262-285], and a* regards Acts 10 35-39, in Lucian, 
Toxaris , , 27-33), but is scarcely reconcilable with i The-.s. 2 2, 
where the language of the apostle hardly suggests that his 
4 boldness in God 1 was in any measure due to an occurrence of 
4 his kind. 

So much for inaccuracies that cannot be attributed to 
any tendency on the part of the writer. There are 
others — and these of much greater importance — which 
can only be so explained. Before discussing these, let us 
ascertain clearly what the tendency of the writer is. 

Every historian who is not simply an annalist must 
have ‘tendency’ in the wider sense of that word. 
3 Tendencv trustwort hiness is not necessarily 
of the book a ^ ectec i thereby : indeed, it has actually 
been urged by one of the apologists for 
Acts, 1 as an argument for the trustworthiness of the book, 
that it was designed to be put in as a document at the 
trial of Paul, and was written entirely with this view — a 
position that cannot, however, be made good. Now, it 
;is clear that the book does not profess to be a history of 
the first extension of Christianity, or of the Church in the 
apostolic age : it eovers really only a small portion 
of this field. It is equally certain that the title irpd^ecs 
(twv?) airo<jT 6 \(j)v does not express the purpose of its 
1 Aberle, Tilb. Theol. Quart alschr. 1863, pp. 84-134. 


author, who relates hardly anything of Janies and John, 
and of nine of the apostles mentions nothing but the 
names. 1 Neither is the book a history of Peter and 
Paul, for it tells also of John, of both the Jameses, of 
the deacons, of Stephen, Philip, Apollos, and others. 
Nor is it a bistory of the spread of the gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome ; for the founding of the Roman 
church is not described but presupposed {2815), and all 
that has any interest for the writer is the arrival there 
of Paul {192t '2’i 11 ). It is often supposed that the aim 
of the book is expressly formulated in 18, and that 
the purpose of the author was to set forth the spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem, through Samaria, and to 
the ends of the earth. This is much too indefinite to 
account either for the difference in scale of the various 
narratives, sometimes so minutely detailed and some- 
times so very vague, or for their marked divergences 
from actual history. 

It is, therefore, no prejudice on the part of critics, 
but the nature of the book itself, that leads us to ascribe 
tendency to the writer. Only (1) we must not, with the 
Tubingen School, consider it ‘conciliatory.’ According 
to that view, Acts was an attempt from the Pauline side, 
by means of concessions, to bring Judaism to a recogni- 
tion of Gentile Christianity. A reconciliation of the 
two was thus to be effected in face of the danger that 
threatened both, from Gnosticism on the one side and 
from state persecution on the other. This cannot have 
been the purpose. Acts is much too harsh towards non- 
Christian Jews, for whom Christian Jews continued to 
retain a certain sympathy (223 751-53185/ 12-17 19 13- 16 
21 27-36 23 1 2- 15, ete. ) ; besides, most of the details which 
it gives have no relation to any such purpose. The 
main point on which the supposed reconciliation turns, 
the Apostolic Decree {1528 / ), is to be explained other- 
wise {see Council of Jerusalem, § io). (2) On the 
other hand, the book is not a mere apology for Paul. 
If it were, much of its contents would be unsuitable (e.g., 
the enumeration of the conditions required in an apostle 
[I21 /.], which were not fulfilled in Paul) ; it does not 
even give such a view of the personality of Paul as the 
facts known to us from the epistles demand (see below, 
§§ 7, 14). There remains only (3) one other possible 
view of the author’s tendency. His aim is to justify the 
Gentile Christianity of himself and his time, already on 
the way to Catholicism, and he seeks to do this by 
means of an account of the origin of Christianity. The 
apostles, including Paul, are the historical foundation 
of Christianity, and 432 a, where we are told that all 
Christians were of one heart and soul, may be regarded 
as forming a motto for the book. 

A whole series of demonstrable inaecuraeies becomes 


4. Inaccuracies 
resulting from 
this tendency. 


comprehensible when viewed as result- 
ing from this tendency. Paul never 
comes into conflict with the original 
apostles or tbeir followers as he does 


in Gal. 4 17 5 7 10 12 ; 2 Cor. 10 14/ 11 13-15 18-23. 


The one misunderstanding (Acts 15 ) that arises is cleared 
away by the original apostles ; the attempt to enforce the cir- 
cumcision of Titus (Gal. 2 3-5) — nay, the whole personality of 
Titus — is just as carefully passed over in silence as are the dis- 
pute with Peter at Antioch (Gal. 2n-ai; see Council of 
Jerusalem, § 3) and the Judaising plots to impose on the 
Galatians and Corinthians another Gospel, that of circumcision 
(Gal. 18 / 612/), and another Christ (2 Cor. 11 4/). Apart 


1 It is not to be inferred from the absence of the article from 
the title in good MSS (irpafeis airo<rro\<ov [ 1 >IJ]) that the author 
meant to say that it was with the acts of only some of the apostles 
that he proposed to deal ; for it would be very strange that he 
should admit such an incompleteness in the very title of his 
work. The article before dirocrToKtov is omitted because Trpafety 
is without it ; and that is so simply because such is the usual 
practice at the beginning of books (cp Mt. 1 1 Acts 1 x, and see 
Winer (8), § 19 4, 10). Since therefore no form of the title can 
he assigned to the author of the book, we conclude that the title 
must date from the time when the book was first united with 
others in one collection — its first occurrence is in the last third of 
the second century (Mur. Fragm. Tert. Clem. Al.). The simple 
7rpafei5 [n], common since Origen, is meaningless as an original 
title, and intelligible only as an abbreviation. 
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from the Gentiles, who seldom show hostility to Paul (14 s 
16 16-23 1023-41), it is (notwithstanding the end of 2 Cor. 11 26) 
only at the hands of non-Christian Jews that Paul meets with 
difficulties (13 45 IS 6 10 9 28* 24) or persecutions (0 23./. 29 13 50 
14 2 5 19 17 5-8 13 IS 12 y 1 . 2ll 3 19 21 27-36 23 12-21 24 1-9 2-'i 2-9 .24). 
For further illustrations of the operation of this tendency in the 
writer of Acts see Simon and Bakjesus. 

On the other hand, Paul brings forward nothing , 
whatever in which the original apostles had not led the 
way . far from going beyond them at all, he appears * 
to be entirely dependent <»n them. 

His journeys to A iabia, Syria, ami Cilicia (Gal.l 17 21) are 
passed over in silcmc, and thus it is made out that not he but 
Peter gains the first Gentile convert, for Cornelius, in opposi- 
tion to IO22335. where he is a somi-proselvte, is repiesonted in 
10 28 45 11 1 18 13 7 as a pure Gentile. (Historically, liowtur, 
after Peter had, in face of the doubts of the primitive church, so 
completely, and as a question of general principle, justified the 
reception of Cornelius into the Christian community without 
lus being subjected to the requirements of the Mosaic law, 
as is related in 11 1-18, the question that led to the Council of 
Jerusalem could never again have sprung up.) 

Again, whenever Paul comes into a strange city, he seeks (as > 
we should expect him to d<>) to establish relations first of all with 
the synagogue, since, through the proselytes who might be 
looked for there, lie could obtain access to the Gentiles: our 
view agrees also with Rom. IO1S-21. According to Acts, how- 
ever, in almost every place where Paul betakes himself with 
his message to the Gentiles as distinct from the Jews, he has 
to purchase anew the right to do so, hy first of all preaching ! 
to the Jews and being rejected by them (1814 45 f. IS 4-6 10 tr/I I 
2 m 7 24-28). The only exceptions to this rule are Bercea (17 
10-12), Paphos, Lystra, and Athens (13 614 7 17 17) — where the 
narrative passes at once to a quite singular incident — and towns 
so summarily dealt with as Dcrbe and Perga (14 21 25), along 
wiih lconium, where Gentiles are brought to Christianity 
through the sermon in the synagogue (14 1). In 2817-28, in 
order to make the right to preach to the Gentiles dependent 
on the rejection of the gospel by the Jews, the very existence 
of the Christian church, already, according to 2s 15, to be found 
in Rome, is ignored, bitch a dependence of Paul's life-work 
— his mission to the Gentiles — on the deportment of the Jews, 
and that too in every individual city, is quite irreconcilable 
with Gal. 1 16 2 7 _/T , and w ith the motives which the author him- 
self indicates in Acts 1347*28 28, as well as with 9 1526 17 /. 

After the appearance of Jesus himself to Paul near Damascus, 
the apostle has yet further to be introduced to his work by 
human agency (in the first instance by Ananias [9 6 10-19 22 10 
14-10], and subsequently fll 25] by Hawn \uas [q.v.\ a member 
of the original church), and this happens after the church of 
Antioch — the first Gentile Christian Church, and Paul's first 
important congiegation— had already been founded by Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem ( 1 1 20-24). (Both of these statements are 
contradicted by Hakim; the latter of them also by the 
order in which Syria and Cilicia are taken in Gal I21.) 
Moreover, at the Council of Jerusalem 0 /.v. § 6 ) Paul has only 
to give in a report and to accept the decisions of the primitive 
church. 

The tendency we have pointed out throws light also 
on the parallel {which is tolerably close, especially where 
miracles are concerned) between the acts and experiences 
of Peter and of Paul. 

Both hegin by healing a man lame from birth (3 2- ro = 14 8-10), 
and go on to the cure of another sick man (9 33_/I = 28 8) ; they 
htal many men at once, both directly (3 16 = 289) and mediately 
(013 = 1012), besides doing signs and wonders generally (2 43 
5 12 = 143 IS* 72 19 7I ) 5 both bring a dead person to life (9 36-42 = 

20 9-12); both perform a miracle of judgment (3 i-io = 13 6-11) ; 
both, by the laying-on of hands, confer the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (M4-17 = 19 1-7), and in doing so also impart the gift of 
tongues (1044-46 = 196) ; both have a vision corresponding with 
one experienced by another man (10 1-22 = 3-16) ; both are 
miraculously delivered from prison (j j 8./! 12 3-ri = 16 23-34) ; 
both are scourged (3 40 =16 22_/!) ; both decline divine honours 
in almost identical words (10 2^/. = 14 n-i:’, cp 2b 6). 

The life of Paul included many more incidents of this 
kind than that of Peter ; but from what \vc have already 
observed we can understand how the author’s wish not 
to allow Peter to fall behind Paul must have influenced 
the narrative. Still, he has by no means wholly sacrificed 
history to his imagination ; had this been so, he would 
certainly have brought his narrative into much closer 
agreement with his own ideals. He has not, for ex- 
ample, introduced in the case of Peter, as in that of 
Paul, a stoning (1419), or threats against life ('.*-3 f. 
29145), or an exorcism (Ifii6-i8). And in like manner 
the omission of many of the items enumerated in 2 Cor. . 
11 23-27 1 12 may be explained, at least in part, by the | 
supposition that he had no definite knowledge about 
them. He has, it would seem, at least in the main, 


confined himself to matter prese rved by tradition, merely 
making a selection and putting it into shape. 
r l^e author has two tendencies in 

tendencies addition to tho ^ous - theological 
one. 

1. There is first the folitU al tendency, the desire to 
say as little as possible unfavourable to the Roman civil 


power. 

In the Third Gospel we already find Pilate declaring that he 
finds no fault in Jesus, and he has this jiulguiuii c< m firmed by 
Herod, who in the other gospels is not im.nl ioned at all in con- 
nection with the examination "f Jesus. Pilule declares thrice 
over that he will release Jesus, and he is prevailed upon 
to puss adverse sentence only hy the insistent e of the Jews 
(Lk, 23 i -rc). In Aels (which lias even been legarded by some 
as an apology for Christianity intended to be laid before 
Gen l iles ; see above, § 3 n.), the first converts of Peter and Paul 
are Roman officers (10 1 13 7), while it is the Roman authorities 
who definitely declare Paul to be no political criminal as the 
Jews would have it (18 14./C 19 37 23 29 26 18^ 2631 f.) \ it is by 
them also that he is piotected (in more than one instance at 
any rate) from conspiracies (18 12-17 P-*3 7 2131-36231022-33 
23 2-4). 


When this political tendency is recognised, the con- 
clusion of the book becomes intelligible. Otherwise 
it is a riddle. Even if the author meant to add still 
a rplros \uyos (third treatise) — which is pure con- 
jecture— he could not suitably have ended the 8 ei be pcs 
\6yos (second treatise) otherwise than with the death of 
Paul : that he did not survive Paul is even less likely 
than that he was otherwise interrupted at this point of 
his work. When we take account of this political ten- 
dency, however, ‘ none forbidding him ' (d/coAtfrws) is 
really a skilfully devised conclusion. The very last 
word thus says something favourable to the Roman 
authorities, and, in order not to efface this impression, 
the writer leaves the death of Paul unmentioned. 

2. Secondly, he has in his mode of narration an 
c -esthetic as well as a political tendency : he aims at 
being graphic. 

This end is promoted very specially hy the 1 we, ' and the details, 
otherwise purposeless, appropriated from the Journey Record ; 
but it is also served by much in chaps. 1-12 that, without having 
any claim to be regarded a* historical, contributes to the en- 
livening of the picture of the primitive Christian community 
(see below, § 13); also by the speeches (see § 14), and par- 
ticularly by the miracle- narratives, which in almost every 
case where they are not derived from the * we ’ document (see 
§ 8) are characterised by touches of remarkable vigour (I9-11 
2 1-134331-11 5 1-11 12 15./ 17-25 base/ 13 39/- 3-*9 33*4 2 

10 1-22 12 3-1 1 13 11 14 3 8-13 16 23-34 19 11/). 

The total influence of all these tendencies not having 
been so great as to lead the author wholly to disregard 
the matter supplied to him by tradition, 
it has often been supposed possible to 
affirm that he had no such tendencies 
at all. The inaccuracies of the book 
arc in this case explained simply by 
the assumption that the writer was not in pos- 
session of full information, and that, in a naive yet 
still unbiassed way, he first represented to himself the 
conditions of the apostolic age, and afterwards described 
them, as if they had been similar to those of his own, 
when the conflict of tendencies in the primitive Christian 
Church had already been brought to an end. Certain 
it is that in his unquestioning reverence for the apostles, 
it was impossible for him to conceive the idea of their 
having ever been at variance with one another. On 
the other hand, it cannot possibly be denied that he 
must at the same time have either passed out accounts 
that were very well known to him or completely ehanged 
them. It is hard to understand how any one can airily 
say that to this writer, a Paulinist, the Pauline epistles 
remained unknown. Paradoxical as it sounds, it is 
eertainly the fact that sueh a lack of acquaintance would 
be more easily explicable had he been a companion of 
Paul (a supposition which, however, it is impossible to 
accept ; see above, § 1 ) than it is on the assumption 
that he lived in post- apostolic times. It is conceivable, 
though not probable, that Paul might sometimes have 
been unable to communicate his epistles to his companions 


6. Total effect 
of these 
tendencies on 
the history. 
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before sending them off. But a companion of Paul 
would at least be familiar with the events which are 
recorded in the epistles — events with which the represen- 
tation in Acts is inconsistent. If we are not prepared 
to declare the whole mass of the Pauline epistles to 
be spurious, and their statements about the events to 
which they allude unhistorical, there is no way of 
acquitting the writer of Acts from the charge of having 
moulded history under the influence of ’ tendency. ’ 
(duly this tendency must be understood as being simply 
a consistent adherence to the view of the history that he 
had before he studied his sources. 

The tendencies of the author once established in 
regard to points where his historical inaccuracy admits 

7 Possible P ro °f from ^ trustworthy 

x * , . a source, one may perhaps found on 

further influ- ■ L L La 


ences of 


tendency. 


been certain that it was not composed by any of those 
who appear among the companions of Paul in the 
sections where the narrative ' we ' does 


them presumptions in regard to matters 


that admit of no such control. Did 
Paul circumcise Timothy ( 16 3) ? Since 
Timothy’s mother is called \ Jewess, and Paul held 
the principle laid down in 1 Cor. !>2o, it is impossible 
to deny categorically that he did. Nevertheless, it 
remains in the highest degi>-i- improbable, especially ' 
after Paul had, just before (Gal. 23-5), so triumphantly 
and as a question of principle, opposed the circum- 
cision of Titus. The difficulty of the case is not much 
relieved even by the supposition that the circumcision 
happened before the Council of Jerusalem, and only on 
account of the Jews of that place (16 3) and therefore, 
notwithstanding the statement of the same verse, not 
with a view to the missionary journeys. Again, did 
Paul take a Nazirite vow? We leave 18 18 out of 
account, since the text does not enable us clearly to 
decide whether that assertion concerns Paul or Aquila, 
and since a Nazi rite could shave his head only in 
Jerusalem. In 21 20-26, however, Paul is represented as 
having taken such a vow, not only without waiting for 
the minimum period of thirty days required by tradi- 
tional law (21 27 24 1 11, cp Jos. BJ ii. If* 1 [§ 313] ; Xum. 
613-21; see Nazirite), but also, and above all, with 
the expressly avowed purpose of proving that the report 
of his having exempted the Jewish Christians of the 
Diaspora from obligation to the ceremonial law was 
not true, and tbat he himself constantly observed tbat 
law (cp 2H 17). This would, for Paul, have been simply 
an untruth, and that, too, on a point of his religious 
com ietion that was fundamental (< ini. 49-n ; Rom 10 4, 
etc. ). Just as questionable, morally, would it have been , 
had he really described himself, especially before a court 
of justice (2**16, cp 24 21 2<»s-8 2S20), simply as a 
Pharisee, assorted that he was accused only on account 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and 
held his peace about his Christianity. 

In view of the tendencies that have been pointed out, 
there is, unhappily, some room for the suspicion that 
8 The Journey the aut * lor ^ ias not held himself bound 
Record - ,/ its t0 a PP ro P riate the ‘ we ’ source in its 

treatment int ? gr ‘;>' is mdeeci made ante- 

cedcntly probable by the fact that he 
has already in the Third Gospel passed over much that 
lay before him in his sources, and that the sections 
of the Journey Record actually adopted supply for 
the most part only superficial notices of the stages 
passed, or miracle stories. And just in proportion to 
the freedom of the latter from legendary embellishments 
(16 16-18 209-12 2S3-.J), and t>» their credibility even in 
the eyes of those who wholly reject the supernatural 
(although, of course, the narrators thought them 
miraculous), must be our regret at every instance in 
which the Journey Record has been set aside, or even in 
which its words (as has been conjectured to be some- 
times the case; see above, § 1) are not reproduced 
exactly. 

This free treatment of the Journey Record increases 
the difficulty of ascertaining who was its author. 
Had the record been adopted intact, we should have 


9. b. Its 
author. 


not occur. But this means of solution is 
out of the question. And if the source 
came into the hands of the author of Acts as (let us 
say) an anonymous document, or if, in the interest of 
greater \ividness, he used the ’we’ without regard to 
the person originally meant, he may also at the same 
time have spoken of the writer of the Journey Record 
in the third person, even when he was otherwise 
following the document. Yet 20 5 is a strong indica- 
tion that by the ‘ we 1 he does not wish us to 
understand any one at least of the seven mentioned in 
the immediately preceding verse. Thus the text at all 
events gives nowhere any ground for thinking of 
Timothy , who, moreover, is mentioned in 17 14/. IS 5 
in the third person. If we are to regard the record as 
coming from Silas, the author of Acts must have used 
it without the 1 we, 1 and, in very fragmentary way 
indeed, for long periods during which, according to his 
own statement (1640 16 19 25 29 174 10 lb 5). Silas was 
with Paul. This, though not quite impossible, is very 
unlikely. Moreover, Silas is never again mentioned in 
Acts after 18 5 ; neither, from the same period — that of 
Paul’s first star in Corinth (2 Cor. 1 19) — is he again 
mentioned in the Pauline Epistles ; and in 1 Pet. 5 12, 
he appears by the side of Peter. Whoever attributes 
the Journey Record to Titus must in like manner 
assume that much of it has been either not used at all 
or used without the ‘we.’ For Titus was with Paul 
at the time of the Council of Jerusalem (Gal. 2i), and 
continued to be his companion at least during the latter 
part of the three years’ stay at Ephesus, as also during 
the subsequent stay in Macedonia (2 Cor. 2 13 76 816/ 23 
12 18 1 ). Besides, the writer of Acts would use a work 
of Titus somewhat unwillingly, for he completely sup- 
presses his name (see above § 4 2 ). Still, if so valuable 
a writing by Titus had been really available, the author 
of Acts would scarcely have completely neglected it. 

If it is thus just possible that Titus wrote the 
Journey Record, it is perhaps still more conceivable 
that it was written by Luke. In this way we should 
best be able to explain how, ever since the time of the 
Muratorian Fragment and Irenceus (Adv. Iiaer. iii. 14 1), 
the entire book of Acts as well as the Third Gospel came 
to be ascribed to him. It is true that, in the Pauline 
Epistles, the first mention of Luke is in Col. 4 14 ; Phil. 
24; 2 Tim. 4 11 — in other words, not before Paul’s 

imprisonment and the closing years of his life. Never- 
theless, be may have been one of Paul’s companions at 
an earlier period, if we are allowed to suppose that he 
occupied a subordinate position. The most suspicious 
fact is that, whilst Luke (see Luke), if we may trust 
Col. In 14, was, like Titus (Gal. 23), uncircumcised, the 
writer of the Journey Record not only uses Jewish 
specifications of date (Acts 16 13 206 f. 27 9), and goes 
to the synagogue or the Jewish place of prayer (16 16), 
but also includes himself f 10 13) among those who taught 
there (Toi/Satot, 16 20, must not be pressed, as it may 
rest on an error on the part of the speakers ; cp 
10 37)- We mnst thus, perhaps, abandon all attempt to 
ascribe the Journey Record to any known companion 
of Paul. 

Other sources for Acts, in addition to that just 
mentioned, have long been conjectured : e.g. a. 

10 Other Barnabas source for chap. 13/ Here the 

Sources namin g over again of Barnabas and Saul, 
and the omission of John Mark (13 1), 
notwithstanding 12 25, are indeed remarkable, as are also 

^ Add to this that, if 2 Tim. 4 10 is to be taken as accurately 
preserving an incident in Paul's imprisonment at Ca;sarea, it 
could hardly have been Titus that accompanied Paul to Rome 
( Acts 27 2$). The notices in the epistle to Titus are too un- 
trustworthy to sei^e as a foundation for historical combinations. 

2 It is just as incorrect to suppose that he is named in Acts 
18 7 as it is to identify him with Silas. 
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the circumstance that, apart from II30 12=5 151225, it 
is precisely in these t\\ o chapters that Barnabas is often 
(1327 14 14 ; contiast 134346 50 142 o) mentioned before 
Paul, and that it is only here (144 14) that Paul (with 
Barnabas) is called an 'apostle' (see Aphsti.e). 

Of primary importance would be the establishment of 
sources for chaps. 1-12. 

Many traces ot distinct vnnets can be detected. I11 addition 
to what is said under (JiF'is, Spiki i r.vi , and under Oimau'mi v 
of Goons, §§ 1*4, two themes had Ixrcn long rcciigiiiscri 
as running through the speech of Stephen: vi/. 1 efnt.i ti« <n 
of the idea that the Messing of God depended on the 
possession of the temple (7 •-,«.■), and ceiisme uf the national 

rebellion of the people against the divine will t" 51 -5 0- The 
stoning of Stephen, moreover, is n.irnted twice (7 and =iw), 
in a very confusing v\.i\, and his burial does m»t follow till S.?, 
after the mention of the great persecution .nul the lliglil uf .ill 
the Christians except the apostles (8 i/‘ 1 ). In 8 j, 1 lie persecution 
is resumed, but, as in 8 m, only Saul is thought of as persecutor. 
The mention of Saul seems thus throughout (7 58^ S in 5) t<» he 
a later insertion into a source in which he was not miginally 
named. Besides, 8 ibe seems also to be an iiiierpi.l.iii.in into 
the account of the last hours of Stephen, in as far as this 
interpolation speaks of the dispersion of the Christians, it is con- 
tinued in 11 19, while ^4 may easily be an ingenious transition 
of some editor leading up to the story of Philip. 11 19 is 
furiher followed by the statement (11 22) that the church at 
Jerusalem elecied a ‘ This representation of the right 

of the church to elect <!■ legates, which is found also in 6 5, seems 
to be more primitive than that in S14, according to which such 
an election was made by the apostles. Fmtlier, in 815-17 the 
apostles are raised to a rank unknown to the earliest times. 
For, that Christians did not receive the Holy l .host by baptism, 
but only through subsequent laying-on of hands, and those the 
hands of the apostles, is disproved by Gal. 3 2 46, and even by 
the presupposition underlying Acts 1'.'.? ./.. although the same 
notion reappears shortly afterwards (l'JM. In like manner, 
finally, the words 'except the apostles' (Si) may have been 
subsequently inserted, to preserve the dignity of the apostles 
and the continuity of their rule in Jerusalem. In 11 30 the 
friendly gifts destined for distribution during the famine come 
into the hands of the presbyters, not, as 0 1-6 would have led us 
to expect, into those of the deacons. 

Observations such as the preceding have of late been 
n Thonrios ac expanded into comprehensive theories 
to Sources assigning the whole book to one source 
or to several sources, with additions 
by one editor or by several editors. 

S<» B. WeNs, Hint, in das NT (1886, 3rd ed. ’97), § 50, and Ap.- 
j ys> 1C93 (vi»l. i», pis. 3 and 4, of Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
Ti :.r,V u. C niers. ): Sorof, I'.ntktehung der Ap.-gesch. (1890); 
van Manen, Paulus , 1 : de h and e tinge >1 der A paste len (1890) ; 
Feine, Line vorkanoniseke Ueberlieferung des Lucas , 1891 
(only on chaps. 1-12); Spitta, Ap.-gesch ., 1891 ; Clemen, Chrouol. 
der Paulin. Br. 1893 and (for chaps. 1-5) in St. Kr, , 1895, 
pp. 297-357; Job. Weiss, St. Kr., 1893, pp. 480-540, ‘Das 
Judenchristenthum in der Ap.-gesch.’, etc. , and 1895, pp. 252-269, 
1 DieChronol. der Paulin. Br. ' : Gercke in Hermes, 1894, pp. 373- 
392 (only on the first chapters); Jiingst, Die Quellen der Ap.- 
gesch., 1895; Hilgenfeld, Zll’T, 1895, pp. ^5-115, 186-217, 384- 
447. 481-517; 1896, pp. 24-79, 177-216, 351-386, 517-558. 

No satisfactory conclusion has as yet been reached 
along these lines ; but the agreement that has been 
arrived at upon a good many points warrants the hope 
that at least some conclusions will ultimately gain general 
recognition. It is certainly undeniable that this kind 
of work has sharpened the wits of the critics, and rendered 
visible certain inequalities of representation, joints and 
seams, even in places where they are not so conspicuous 
as in 7 s?-8 4. 

# Thus the tumult in Thessalonica is told in 17 8 for a second 
time after 17 5 in a disturbing way that leaves it impossible to 
say who it was that the Jews v.i.n: trying (17 5) to drag before 
the people, or why it was that Jason ( t7 $/.), whose part in the 
affair does not become clear till 17 7, was brought before the 
authorities. It is probable tint J 3 52 originally followed im- 
mediately on 1349. Similarly, the account of the wholesale 
miracles of the original apostles (6 1 is interrupted by 

the interpolation of a fragment (■'» 1 :-/'-i4) which is itself not 
homogeneous. The least that could be done here would be to 
arrange as follows: 5 12a 15 16 rj 12^ 13. But that the text 
should have become so greatly disarranged by transposition is 
much less likely than the supposition of \« r.d sn<:«:< ssive inter- 
polations. On 18 24-28 15 1-34, see Ai-oi.i os, and Council of 
Jerusalem, §§ 4 5. In the latter passage (15 1-34) the attempt 
has been made, by separation of sources, to solve questions to 
which otherwise only tendency-criticism seemed to provide an 
answer. Similarly in the case of 21 20^-26. After the presbyters 
have just praised God for the success of Paul's mission to the 
Gentiles (21 20a) the proposal that he should put it in evidence 
how strictly legal he is in his views follows with but little fitness. 
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And had Paul been engaged in carrying out a Nazirite vow, it 
is hardly likely that his presence in the temple (21 27-29) could 
have led to an attempt «»n his life. A reason for this attempt 
is found (21 28 f.) in the alleged introduction of a Gentile within 
the sacred precincts of the temple, a proceeding which no one 
would guess to be simultaneous with the presentation of an 
offering. Since, moreover, fur a Nazirite vow at least thirty 
cl.iys are necessm y (sue above, 8 7), it has been proposed to 
detach 21 ?ob-A> t and to refer the seven days of 21 27 to the 
dui Lit ion of the feast nf IV-nlecost which Paul, accnn ling to 20 16 
was to spend in Jerusalem. 21 19 2or 27 J/\ would then also, 
along with 20 16 and 21 1-18, belong to the Journey Pc-lohI. 

We come now to the question how far this distribu- 
tion of the matter among various sources ;i fleets the 

12. Bearing of ‘ n '' 1 ! 1 " 1 7 of J he book : 1 1 is indee , d 

,, ,, true that, in the cum* Inst mentioned, 

these theories . . . ... 

, , the artlm olngu-.il mistake: of assigning 

on trust- . xr • 

worthiness. °" ,y su "i 1, 1 7- V!> for the Nn “ nte 
rites would become more compre- 
hensible if we recognised a variety of sources; )ct 
even so we should have to admit that there is an 
error, and that the editor had been guilty of the over- 
sight of incautiously bringing the two accounts together. 
And he, as well as the source from which 2120^-26 is 
perhaps taken, would still remain open to the reproach 
of having, under the influence of a tendency of the kind 
described above (£ 6), ascribed to Paul a repudiation of 
his principles of freedom from the law. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted that in as far as Acts, viewed 
as a homogeneous work, has to be regarded as a 
tendency writing, it is impossible to free it wholly of 
this character by distributing the mutter among the 
various sources : the most that can be done is in cases of 
excessive misrepresentation to put this in a softer light. 
In general, however, the editor has dealt with his sources 
in so masterful a manner that an unlucky hit in the 
selection and arrangement of the pieces has but rarely 
to be noted. It has been <* practice among some of 
the scholars enumerated above to claim absolute trust- 
worthiness for the whole of an assumed source which 
they suppose themselves to have made out, irre- 
spectively of the nature of some of the contents, 
as soon as they have found it trustworthy in some 
particulars. Such an abuse of discrimination of sources 
in the interest of apologetics is not only illegitimate : 
it speedily revenges itself. These very critics for the 
most part find themselves compelled to attribute 
to their secondary sources and their editors an extra- 
ordinary amount of ignorance and ciw kwardness. In par- 
ticular, all theories according to which a single assumed 
source (of which the 'wc' sections form part) is taken 
as a basis for the whole of Acts must from the outset 
be looked upon with distrust. There is nothing to 
suggest that any diary-writing companion of Paul also 
wrote on the beginnings of the church at Jerusalem, 
and, even if there were, any assumption that his in- 
formation on such a subject would be as trustworthy as 
his assertions founded on his own experience, would be 
quite unwarranted. 

The results then with reference to the trustworthiness 
of Acts, as far as its facts are concerned, are these. 

Apart from the ' we ' sections no state- 
ment merits immediate acceptance on 
the mere ground of its presence in the 
book. All that contradicts the Pauline 
epistles must be absolutely given up, unless we are to 
regard these as spurious. Positive proofs of the trust- 
worthiness of Acts must be tested with the greatest 
caution. 

Ramsay thinks he has discovered such proofs in the 
accuracy with which geographical names and con- 
temporary conditions are reproduced in the journeys 
of Paul ( Church , 1894, 1-168 ; St. Paul , 1895). 
Some of the most important of these points will be 
considered elsewhere (Galatia, §§ 9-13, 22 )- Of the 
other detailed instances many will be found to break 
down on closer examination. 

For example, Ramsay goes so far as to say {St. Paul , chap. 11, 
4) : ‘ Aquila, a man of Pontus, settled in Rome, bears a Latin 
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name ; and must therefore have belonged to the province and not 
to nnn- Unman Pontus, This is a good example of Luke’s principle 
t<> use the Roman provincial divisions for purposes <»f classifica- 
tion.' As if a Jew from non -Roman Pontus, setiled in Rome, 
could not have assumed a subsidiary Roman name, as countless 
other Jews are known to have done ! And as if Luke would 
not have found it necessary to call him not'Tixos even if he were 
from non- Roman Pontus 1 % 

But it is not necessary to go thus into details which 
might be adduced as proving the author’s accurate 
acquaintance with localities and conditions. For 
R.imsay attributes the same accuracy of local knowledge 
also to one of the revisers of the text, assigned by him to 
the second century a.d., whose work is now preserved 
to US in D, and also to the author of one source of the 
, tc/a Pauli et Thee hr (§ 3), assigned by him to the second 
half of the first century, whose work, however, he 
dec l.i res to be pure romance {Church, 2564). If so, 
surely any person acquainted with Asia Minor could, 
even without knowing very much about the experiences 
of Paul, have been fairly accurate about matters of 
geography, provided he did not pick up his information 
so late in the second century as to betray himself by his 
Inn gunge, as according to Ramsay (236 4[end] 5 [end] 
759 83-6; St. Paul, see Index under ‘ Began Text’) 
the above mentioned reviser, whose work lies at the 
foundation of I>, has done. In point of fact, Wciz- 
sacker (Af>. Zci taller, 239/., 2nd ed. 230/; FT 
I274/. } thinks that in Acts 13/ the account of the 
1 (Mite followed does come from an authentic source, 1 
but yet that the contents of the narrative are almost 
legendary. 

Such, for example, are the incidents at Paphos in Cyprus, 
136-12 (see Barjesus) ; also 13 14 46 / 14i/, spoken of ab>>\e 
(§ 4 ); the speech in 13 16-41 Gee below, § 14 ); the healing a j 
lame man, 148-io, recorded after the model of 3 i-ii; the 
paying of divine honours to Barnabas and Paul, 14 11 - 13 , after I 
the manner of the heathen fables {Philemon and Baucis , in j 
adjacent Phrygia, see Ov. 8621 0 26 /); and the institu- 

tion of the presbyterial organisation, 14 23 . In the first main 
division of the booK (1-1*2), great improbability attaches to the 
publicity with which the Christian community comes to the 
front, to the sympathy that it meets with even among the 
masses, although not joined by them (247 42i 5 13 ), and to the 
assertion that only the Sadducees had anything against it, and 
they only on account of the doctrine of the resurrection (4 1 /), 
while the Pharisees had given up all the enmity they had dis- 
placed against Jesus, adopting a slightly expectant attitude. 
Sue, Outlier, Barnabas, 1’aksabas, i'.ikts, Community of 
C nuiis. Philip, Pkikk. Cmkni-.i.ius, Christian, and also, for 
the journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, and the attempted rearrange- 
ment of them, Council of J erl SALEM, § 1 . 

But, after every deduction has been made, Acts 
certainly contains many data that are correct, as, for 
example, especially in the matter of proper names such as 
Jason (17 s), Titius Justus, Cnspus, Sosthenes (I87/ 17), 
or in little touches such as the title 7roXirapx ai (176), 
which is verified by inscriptions 1 for Thessalonica, as is 
the title of irpCiros ( 2b* 7) for Malta, and probably the 
name of Sergius Paul us as proconsul for Cyprus (137). 
Only, unfortunately, we do not possess the means of 
recognising such data as these with certainty, where 
confirmation from other sources is wanting. 

With regard to the speeches, it is beyond doubt that 
the author constructed them in each case according to 

14 Trust own c o nce Pb° n of the situation. In 
' ... doing so he simplv followed the acknow- , 

r , ledged practice of ancient historians. 
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which the supposed hearers were using (cp. further Theudas, 
and J i das of Galilee). , , 

The speeches of Paul in Acts embody a theology quite 
different from that of his epistles. 

A thought like Acts 17 28 is nowhere to^be found in the 
epistles. Paul derives idolatry, not, as in Acts lj 29/, from excus- 
able ignorance, but from deliberate and criminal rejection of God 
(Rom. 1 18-32). Only in Acts 13 38/ 16 31 20 28, do some really 
Pauline principles begin to make themselves heard. The most 
characteristically Pauline utterances come, in fact, from Peter 
(15 7 -u), or even James (15 19 ; see Council of Jerusalem, 
§ 8). The speeches of Paul, especially that in 13 16-41, are so 
like those of Peter in idea, construction, and mode of expression, 
that the one might easily be taken for the other. For example, 
Paul’s speech in 13 38/ resembles Peter's in 10 43. Or cp 
31713/ (Peter) with 13 27 / (Paul) ; 2 25-31 with 13 35-37 ; or 
6 Sikcuos for ‘ Christ ’ in 3 14 with 22 14, but also with Stephen's 
in 752: For the speeches of Paul, especially 13 16-41, show 
affinities also with that of Stephen : see 13 17-19 22 as compared 
with "2 6/ 36 45/ In like manner, the apologetic discourses of 
Paul in his own defence betray clearly an unhistorical origin 
(see § 7). 

In short, almost the only element that is historically 
important is the Christology of the speeches of Peter. 
This, however, is important in the highest degree. Jesus 
is there called irais 0 eou — that is to say, according to 
425, not ‘ son,' but ‘ servant 1 of God (3 13 26), — holy and 
righteous (314427227); he was not constituted Lord 
and Messiah before his resurrection (236) ; his death 
was not a divine arrangement for the salvation of men, 
but «* calamity the guilt of which rested on the Jews 
(3 13- 15 530), even if it was (according to 223 428) fore- 
ordained of God ; on earth he was anointed by God (427) 
with holy spirit and x\ith strength, and he went about 
doing good and performing cures, but, according to 
10 38, only upon demoniacs ; his qualification for this is 
in the same passage traced to the fact that God was 
with him. God performed miracles through him (222). 
A representation of Jesus so simple, and in such exact 
agreement with the impression left by the most genuine 
passages 1 of the first three gospels, is nowhere else to 
be found in the whole NT. It is hardly possible not 
to believe that this Christology of the speeches of Peter 
must have come from n primitive source. It is, never- 
theless, a fact sufficiently surprising that it has been 
transmitted to us by a writer who in other places works 
so freely with his sources. At the same time, however, 
the Didachi or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
especially 9/., also bears evidence that in the second 
century, in spite of Paul, and of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews, to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians, and 
of the Gospel of John, an equally simple Christology 
still reappeared at least in many Christian circles. That 
the writer of Acts also respected it may be conjectured 
from the fact that he has not put into the mouth even 
of Paul any utterances that go beyond it (13 23 2214). 

It has already been repeatedly assumed in the pre- 
ceding sections that the writer of Acts is identical with 
Auth r wr ’ ter *h e Third Gospel. The 
, . " similarity of language, style, and idea, 

constantly leads back to this conclusion. 
Differences of spirit between the two writings are so 
difficult to find that their existence at any time can be 
held only on the assumption of a subsequent revision of 
the Gospel, with a view to their removal, by the author 
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f n h lodged practice of ancient historians. 

0 speec es. (Thucydides [i. 2*2 1] expresses himself dis- 
tinctly on this point ; the others adopt the custom 
tacitly without any one’s seeing in it anything morally 
questionable. ) This is clearly apparent at the very out- 
set, in Acts 1 16-22. 

It b not Peter who needs to recount these events to the 
primitive Church already familiar with them :- it is the author 
of Acts who feels called on to tell his readers of them. And it 
was only for the readers of the book that there emild have been 
any need of the note that the Aramaic expression Aceldama 
belonged to the Jerusalem dialect, for that was the very dialect 

1 A detailed discussion by De Witt Burton will be found in the 
A tun. Journ, o/Theol.y 1898, pp. 598-632. 

2 Unless the passage be indeed a legendary development of 
Mt. 27 3-10. 


the two books is that according to Acts 1 3 (cp 13 31) the 
ascension of Jesus did not occur till forty days after 
his resurrection, while according to Lk. 24 13 29 33 36 50/ , 
as also the Epistle of Barnabas ( 1 5 0 ) and probably even 
Jn. 20 17, it was on the very evening of the resurrection, 
Ac 1 f 'filing to the original view, as indicated by the 
absence of any special separate mention of the ascension, 
in 1 Cor. 1 :»4-i2 ; Rom. 834; Hob I3 10x2 1*22 ; Eph. 
I20 25/49/ ; 1 Pet. 01922, and perhaps even also iu 
Acts 2 32-35 (see ovv 233) the resurrection and the ascen- 
1 Such passages as Mk. 10 17/ 3 21 13 32 6* 5 ; Lk. 11 29-32; 
Mt. IK 5-13 11 5/ 1231 / as contrast. «1 will, those in the same 
gospels which already present secondary reproductions of the 


same facts — viz. , 
24 3 6 13 S 8 12 40 


viz.. To:see below, $17 

840 14 15-21; Lk. 7 21 ; Mk. 3 28-30. 
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sion were the same aet, and all appearances of the risen 
Jesus were thought of as being made from heaven. 
Whether this follows also from ‘ goeth before’ (irpoayet.) in 
Mk. 16 7 and in Mt. 7, may be doubted. In any case the 
forty days indicate a significant development of the idea, 
already at work in the Third Gospel, that before his 
ascension Jesus must have continued on earth to 
maintain intercourse with his disciples, in order that he 
might instruct them as to matters which he had not 
been able to take up before his death. A develop- 
ment of this kind in the story of the ascension required 
time. Even the repetition of the list of apostles in 1 13 
from Lk. 614-16 marks Acts as a new work. It is, 
accordingly, very rash to suppose that Lk. 1 1-4 applies 
to Acts also, or to draw conclusions from this. 

As the book is dedicated to Theophilus, Blass thinks (Xeue 
kirchliche Zeitsch 1895, pp. 720-7 -"5) that the latter must, 
according to the custom that prevailed in antiquity, have been 
named in the title (th.il the title twi- ajrotrroAwv is not 

original, see above, § 3 n.\ The same custom, too, he argues, 
would require the author to mention his own name in the title. 
Accordingly as, since the end of the second century, the author 
has been believed to be Luke (see above, § 9), Blass thinks he is 
justified in restoring the title thu^ — Aovxa *Aitio\«ws tt po? 
©eo<j>i\cH' Aoyos fifurepo?. But this pure conjectuic cannot over- 
throw the proof that the book does not come from a companion 
of Paul. On the contrary, had the title really run thus, it 
must have been regarded as a fiction. We should have had to 1 
suppose that the author, not content with suggesting (by retain- 
ing the 4 we ’ of his source [see § 1]) that he had been a com- I 
panion of Paul on his missionary journeys, desired to make this 
claim expressly in the title. 

The date of composition of Acts thus falls at least I 
some time later than that of the Third Gospel. The 
n . latter is now, on account of its accurate 

b ‘ e ' allusions to actual incidents in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Lk. 1943/ 21 20), almost universally 
set down to a date later than 70 A.D., and on some 
other grounds, whieh, however, it must be said, are 
less definite, even considerably later (see Gospels). 
Similarly, for Aets, the dying out of all recollection of 
the actual conditions of apostolie times — in particular, 
the ignorance as to the gift of tongues (see Gifts, 
Spiritual) and the approaches to hierarchical ideas 
(I1720 8 14-17 1523 2O2S) — points only in a general way 
to a late period. Hence the surest datum is the author’s 
acquaintance with the writings of Josephus. 1 For an 
instance see Theudas. Josephus completed his Jewish 
War shortly before 79 A.D. , his Antiquities in 93 or 94, 
the work . Iqninst Apion after that, and his A utobiography 
somewhat after 100. As to the inferior limit, Marcion 
about 140 A.D. had the Third Gospel, but not Acts, 
in his collection ; but we are not aware whether he 
rejected it or whether it was wholly unknown to him. 

As for the Apostolie Fathers, 1 Clem. 18 1, if it have 
any literary connection with Acts 1322, ean just as easily 
be the earlier as the later ; and as regards the rest of 
their writings, apart from Polycarp 1 2 (= Acts 2 24), 
dating from about 150 A.D. , we ean find traces only of 
the speech of Stephen, in the Epistle of Barnabas (16 2 
9 4/. 5 11 48 14 3 = Acts 75051 52 40-43), which in 16 4 
speaks of Hadrian’s projected building, about 130 A.D., 
of a heathen temple in place of the Jewish temple as 
imminent. 2 In Justin, about 152 a.d. (not 137; see 
Acad. 1896, No. 1239, p. 98), the points of contact are 
more marked. If Acts 20 18-35 has many ideas in 
common with those of the Pastoral Epistles, the in- 
discriminate use of 7r p€<rj 3 vT€poL and briaKcnroi (20 17 28) 
shows that the author has not yet reached the stage in 
the development of church government which character- 
izes the First Epistle to Timothy, the latest of the 
Pastoral Epistles, which wishes to see the bishop, 
conceived of as a sole ruler and represented in the 

^ The evidence for this has of late been brought together with 
very great completeness by Krenkel ( Josephus nnd Lucas , 
1804) : see also the Fortnightly Rev. 22 485-509 [’77], 

2 The reference cannot be to the (historically very doubtful) 
rebuilding of the Jewish temple (about 120- 125 ?). The icat after 
avToi must be deleted, according to the best MSS and indeed 
as the connection demands. 

4 


person of Timothy as apostolic vicar, set over the 
presbytery ( t Tim. 5 1 19). The date of Acts must, 
accordingly, be set down as somewhere between 105 
and 130, or, if the gospel of Luke already presupposes 
acquaintance with all the writings of Josephus, between 
no and 130 a.d. 

The conclusions reached in the foregoing sections 
would have to be withdrawn, however, and the author 
17 Blass’s ■ f ^ cts rc g ar ^ e d as an eye-witness, if the 


Theory. 


views recently put forth by Blass 1 should 


prove to be correct. According to Blass, 
the markedly divergent readings of L>, and those of 


the same character found in some other authorities, 2 
all eame from the author's rough draft of the book 
(which he calls /3), while the ordinary text, a, found in 
B, X, A, C, ete. , comes from the fair copy of this 
intended for Theophilus, which the author (being a poor 
man) made with his own hand. In doing so he 
changed his original — without special tendency or 
motive — and, still more, abridged it as only authors do 
in eopying their own work. And here, as wc have 
intimated, Blass says, the author can be no other than 
the eye-witness who can give his narrative in the first 
person with 4 we.’ 3 To pronounce upon this certainly 
interesting hypothesis is, however, not nearly so simple 
a matter as Blass allows himself to suppose. 

(«) Blass himself says that D and the additions or 
marginal readings in Syr. hi. in many cases already exhibit 
a combination of a and ft, and that — as is witnessed by 
15 5 I819, ete., where both sources coincide — this 
occurred even in the archetype itself from which both 
(directly or indirectly) are derived. 

But there are many cases where Blass ought to have expressly 
recognised this combination, where, instead of doing so, he 
simply deletes something in /3 without giving further explana- 
tion. For example, eKOa/xfioL at the end of 3 n comes Jrom a 
alongside of oi 8 e Oa/a/STjfleVre? etmjcrav ev in / 3 , before t fj o-roa ; 
hut Blass does not recognise the UkO ap.^ot as incorporated in 
/3 (i.c., by the process of combination just mentioned), though 
it is supported by the best witnesses for this text. Similarly, 
TruTTeuo-acrLv enl tov Kvptov ’Trfaovv Xpiorov (11 17b coming 
from a, is an expression parallel to wurrevcraa-ti > e7r’auT<3 after 
row ju.77 8ovva(. avTOi? Trvevfia aytov in /3 at the end of the verse. 
Here Blass wrongly questions the well-supported 7no-revo-acriv 


€7 r avraj. 

He points out other corruptions also in the witnesses 
top. 

For example, in cod. 137 and Syr. hi. after 'Apurrapxov 
MaxeSovos (27 2), instead of ©ecrcraAoi'ucews, the words ©ecro-a- 
\ovlk4<ov 6e ’Apurrapxos xai SexovpSos, which can originally 
have taken their place in the margin only as a reminiscence of 
20 4 and not as a variant. He does well to put all such things on 
one side when trying to reconstruct an old recension 0 as 
distinct from a. 


1 St.Kr. 1894, pp. 86-119; Acta Apostolorum , edilio philo- 
logica, Gott., 1895 ; and Acta Apostolorum secundum formam 
. . Roinanam , Leipzig, 1896. The theory of Blass finds a 
supporter in Joh. Belser, Beitr. zur Erkldr. d. Ap.-gesch. atif 
Grand der Lesarten des Cod. D u. seiner Genossen (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1897) ; it is argued against by Bernhard Weiss, Der 
Codex D in der Ap.-gesch., 1897, vol. 17 part 1 of Gebh. 
and Harnack's Texte v. Untersuchungcn (well worthy of 
attention, though not comprehensive enough). On Ramsay, see 
above, § 13. 

2 The additions and marginal readings of the Harklensian 
version (syr.hl.) ; the Fleury palimpsest (ed. bam. Berger, 1889); 
an Old Latin text of Acts 1 i -136 and 28 16-31, inserted in a MS 
of the Vg. from Perpignan (also edited by Berger; Un ancien 
texte I at in des actes des apblres, 1895, reprinted from Notices et 
extraits des inanuscrits de la bibhotheque national c, Paris, 
tome 35 , 1 partie); Cyprian, and Augustine, and in a secondary 
degree the composite texts E, 137, Gigas Librorum (ed. Bels- 
heim, 1879), Sahid., Irenseus, etc. 

3 In his second book Blass no longer calls /3 the rough draft 
of Luke himself, but says : ‘Actorum primum exemplar postquam 
Romm confectnm est vcl mansit ibidem vel Cbristianis Romanis 
ab auctore ad de scribe nd urn commodatum est; altera autem 
forma orientis ab initio fuit ubi Theophilum ilium vixisse . . . 
puto ’ (pp. vii./.). In support of this, he appeals especially (p. xi.) to 
the more detailed description in a of the journey on the coast of 
Crete (Acts 27 ), which would he more interesting in the East than 
in Rome, nnd on the other hand to the greater precision in 0 
with regard to the journey by sea to Malta and to Italy, which 
would be interesting to people . at Rome. This seems, how- 
ever, to be no improvement on his earlier view, since (to mention 
no other reason) the dedication to Theophilus is to be found 
also in / 3 . 
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(b) Further, before putting forward this alleged 
recension as the original draft of Luke the eye-witness, 
he ought to have established it from the witnesses on 
objective principles ; but there is often no indication 
of his having done so. 

From the very witnesses in which he gets his readings for 0 — 
readings often indeed found in only one of them — he omits a. 
great many additions and readings which, judged by the criteria 
mentioned above under <<z),show no signs ofa secondary character 
but stand on exactly the same footing with those which he 
adopts. It is very misleading when in St. Kr. (where he deals 
with only a selection of instances) it is made to appear (p. 1J7) 
as if there were strictly only four passages (227 3 39 ^4 27 2) 
which from their attestation should belong to 0, but are open to 
the suspicion of having been interpolated, and value is attached 
to the fact that D and the Fleury palimpsest are free of them. 
For although JJLiss, in his second edition, admits such additions 
as aTro<rroAi>( after ovv (041), rCtv pLCLdr/TUiv before /cat efeAe£ai/TO 
(*5), ayiuy after iri/eu/xaTt Olio), which these two authorities 
agree in supporting, he still, in spite of the attestation of the 
same documents, rejects the addition ev KopCvdta before evtavrov 
(IS 11), and the reading a -o tov 'A/cuAa instead of e/cetfci/ (lb 7). 
Moreover, in spite of weighty testimony, Blass rejects, for 
example, the Hebraism avTtAeyoi/Tes kcu before 0Aacn£T)p.oui/Tes 
m which even Tischendorf (in a) accepts (in his second 

edition he substitutes on the authority of tbe Latin of the Gigas 
a reading, ai'TiTaoxrd/nei/oi, for which there is no support in 
Greek MisS); on the single testimony of Augustine he adds 
hefore /cat Trprji/yjs in 1 i3 the words ‘ et collum sibi alligavit'\ on 
that of the Fleury p d imprest alone he deletes 9 12. In these 

hist two cases, as v.<JI as in many others, it is difficult to repress 
a suspicion that lfl iss allowed his decision to he inllueno-d by 
his hypothesis. Tin. credibility of the author and the possibility 
of making him out to have been Luke would have been called 
in question had he not intended to convey, in agreement with 
Mt. 27?, that Judas had hanged himself, with the additional 
implication that the rope had broken, and had he recorded in 
9 12 a vision of so remarkable a character that even Blass finds 
it too marvellous. This last, therefore, he questions even in a. 
That it might also have struck the scribe of the Palimpsest or one , 
of his predecessors as too marvellous, and that Augustine or one 
of his predecessors could have hit upon the reconciliation be- 
tween Mt. and Acts adopted by Blass is not taken into con- 
sideration. It is, however, a reconciliation that cannot be 
maintained, for assuredly Luke would not have left out the most 
important particulars of all— namely, th.it the rope had broken, 
and that Judas had hanged himself over the edge of a precipice 
—without which his fall could not have had the consequences 
described. Enough has been said to show what caution requires 
to be exercised with respect to the establishment of Blass's 0 
text, quite apart from any judgment as to the manner of its 
origin. 

(c) The very greatest difficulties present themselves 
when it is attempted to establish in a really objective 
way. In many cases, more than two readings present 
themselves — so many sometimes that Blass in his first 
edition silently gives up the attempt to settle /3 ; though 
in the second edition, as he (here) prints only /3, he 
has been compelled to determine its text throughout. 

Take, for example, 14 18 or 10 11. Cases such as these are the 
first indication we meet with that we have to deal not with tzuo 
but with several forms of the text , and thus that Blass’s hypo- 
thesis is false because insufficient. But, more particularly, there 
is an entire group of MSS — HLP — which on Blass’s own ad- 
mission contains, if not so many various readings, readings 
quite as independent in character as those in 0: e.g, Id 6 the 
6ieA0oi/Tes etc., which has found its way into the TR, and 
plays so important a part in the criticism of the epistle to the 
Galatians (see Galatia, § 9; also below, under in). In its 
divergent readings E comes still closer than HLP to D ; in D 
and E the substance is often the same, and only the expression 
different. Blass conjectures, therefore, that in the text from which 
E was copied additions from 0 had once been inserted in Greek 
and Latin, and that the Greek had afterwards faded ; they had 
therefore to be restored hy translating back from the Latin. In 
point of fa-:t, this would explain very well why the addition of 
D in 147 (/cat eiai'/jfl.) 0A01/ to irkijOos) becomes in E kcu efeirA tj<t- 
crero naira q n-oM'a-.Wj'Lia, and would apply equally well to some 
ten other example-. |« »intel out by Blast. But such readings as , 
the to y'rui 1 • A« yL'nw of E in 1 23 after the first kcu; or the , 
subj. /cat in E instead of the ind. amjAAaoyroi'To yap 

(an-o 7 r.vnjs aoDeyeias) in D's addition after ■> 1 5 or e£eA(kjiT<:s I 

e/c ttj? <£uAa/oj? in E instead of a/coucrai/T<.<? 6e in r « 21— such 
readings do not admit of this explanation : they are simply I 
instances of the same kind of freedom as that witb which a 
changes 0 (or 0 changes a). The same freedom may have 
manifested itself in other cases where 1 ‘.lass’s hypothesis about 
E would in itself be considered adequate enough ; the hypothesis 
therefore demands fuller investigation 1 before it can be accepted 
G'.v further below, under 1). 

1 In Acts 2, which we have specially examined with this view, 

we find that Blass omits no fewer than seven readings of E 
which on his principles ought to have been noted as variants ; 


(d) On the other hand, it is proved that the Greek 
text of D rests partly on retranslation from the Latin. 

Of the many passages adduced in support of this by Rendel 
Harris, indeed {.Codex Bez<e in 7 ex is and Studies, ed Robinson, 
ii. 1, 1391), the present writer holds only nine to be really valid 
proofs. But it is surely worthy of remark that three of these 
(820 .'132 I82) are not even mentioned by Blass in his list of 
variants — where so much that is less important is to be found. — 
but simply passed over as et vitiosa et cmendatufaciha ; while 
of two others, one (146) is mentioned only in the first ed., and 
the other (15 26) only in tnesecond; Harris's hypothesis is merely 
mentioned by Blass, and not taken into further account. . This 
would from his point of view have been excusable if the Latin isms 
in D had been merely such as even an author writing in Greek 
might himself have employed, and in point of fact has employed 
in, for example, 1”9 (in a and 0 kap.{iavciv to 'iKavov= satis 
accipcre ). It is to this category that the only instances from 
I) discussed by Blass belong: ciriOevres = iniponentes for' 
«irt0aAorT£$ (IS 12), nlvai for ovaav (19 35), and, especially, 
k e<|toA ,/=eap u t for irpuj-rr) (16 12). But these last two Blass him- 
self does not venture to attribute to Luke. Thus we are led, 
according to his own view, to the much more serious result that 
there are Latinisms in D which cannot have proceeded from the 
author of Acts. The same holds good of all Harris's nine 
passages referred to above. In 13 29 21 21, we find an eitrtv 
mean 111 glessly added to an expression in which tu or tous occurs, 
because the original expression had been rendered into Latin by 
a sentence with sunt (in like manner 538 — only, the sunt is now 
wanting in the Latin text) ; in 3 26 18 2, the infinitive preceded 
by the article has its subject in tbe nominative instead of (he 
accusative, because the construction had been changed in the 
Latin by the employment of a subordinate clause; in 15 26 we 
have napaSeSwKairiv instead of napaSeSuntoo-tv, because the 
participle had been rendered by qui trad idem n t ; 146 has 
avvibavTts ko.'l xa tc <,'« < yn 1 • =- in tell xerun t etfngemntf 532 has 
wev/xa or (instead uf .1)-- spirit us quern. Lastly. 19 20 directly 
concerns one of the readings of 0. According to Blass this runs: 
/cat cruuex^ 1 ] oktj V itoAij, instead of /cat CnkijirOq 17 ttoAi? rrjs 
crvyxv<re<o? (so a). But this is found only in the Gigas— a 
secondary authority — and in Pesh., which according to Blass is 
to a still less extent an authority for 0. D, in this case the sole 
authority (in the proper sense of the word) for 0, has : /cat 
<Tvrc\\‘ 6 t} oA»j rj 7 toAc9 alaxvrrjs. As Harris has pointed out, this 
aiu.\i/V/?$ can only be a retranslate >n from the Latin text of D : 
et rep/eta est tota civitas confusiont(m). This is a correct 
rendering of the < '.reek of a as above. But confusio is also used 
for alcrxvyrj — compare, for example, Lk. 14 9 — and confioidi 
(often) for al<rxvve<r 6 ai. ato-vviif*, however, could in the present 
instance have been employed in retranslation only if the verb 
was repleta est (knk-q<r 9 r\). cruvexvfhq, therefore, can only have 
come in later, from another copy, to take the place of enkyjo-Orj, 
One secs how precarious a proceeding it is to seek for the most 
original form of "Acts in a MS the text of which has passed 
through Mich vicissitudes. If Harris has in any instances 
proved retranslation from the Latin, the other instances also, 
though in themselves incapable of proof, gain in probability. 
We mention only ep.ou for ep.e (S22), t}i- for ifc (325), ar >d tue 
additions /cat before npocrKaprepwi/ (8 13), airiav (4 21), %<rav (4 34), 
avrov? (7 52), as also Kal e/ce'Aevcre Krjpvo-creu/ to euayyeAtoi/ 
(I2), the last four again being like 19 29 readings of 0. In fact, 
it becomes a possibility that even such passages as reveal no 
error in retranslation were nevertheless originally Latin, and 
the suspicion falls naturally in the first instance upon the 
additions in 0. 

(e) Other passages in (3 we cannot accept as original, 
for the reason that they are plainly derived from a fusion 
of two texts. 

Is it possible that Luke can actually have written : (16 39) 
napeKaXeaav avTOv? e£ek$Gv einovre?’ ■qyi'orjO’ap.eu ra naQ' vp. as, 
on care avSpe? Slkcuol. /cat e^ayayovre? Trap e/c aAetrav avrov? 
keyovre?’ e/c t^s nokeo}? ravrr]? e£e'A 0 aTe, K.r.k.’i Cod. 137 and 
the interpolation in Syr. hi. prove conclusively the inadmissibil- 
ity of this repetition, by omitting (/cat) egayayovre? napQKakeirav 
auTovs keyovre?. The probability is rather that napenakeirav 
stood, in the one MS with indirect speech, and in the other 
with direct (so also, for example, in 21 36 direct varies with in- 
direct narration in the MSS) ; in this case efeAfleu'had reference 
originally to the city, like efe'Aflare, and not, as now, to the 
prison. In 20 18 the addition in 0 — opocre ovtoiv aurui/ — wholly 
tautological as it is after to? 5e napeyevoi/To irp'os avrov, is 
certainly not to be attributed to the author: it is a variant of 
to? $e k.t. A. which was at first noted in the margin and after- 

besides three others which he does notice (2334147), four of 
these seven (2 22 up.e7? Travre? instead of avroi ; 2 24 St’ avrov after 
Aucra?; 243 ov p.ucpa after cr^fieia, and Turn ^eipwr before tw v 
airoaToktov) are unsusceptible of explanation by means of his 
hypothesis. 

, ^ As another instance we may add St appri^avrcs , . . /cat 
€£€TTT)8T}<Tav ( 14 14) = consciderunt et exilicrunt. So also 5 2i_/l 
7 4 13 29 16 17 34 20 10. Moreover 05 (for 6) AoA^<ra ? (4 25) is due 
to retranslation of qui [, locutus est]; similarly 3 ii 4 12 lli 
And the oj 11 25 (e^kBev avagqTwv avrov /cat ctvi’tvx<ov 
Trape/caAeaei/ eAfleti/) can hardly be explained otherwise than as 
derived from the parallel Latin text : cum (invenisse\n]t 
aeprecaba[n]tur venire). 
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wards crept into the text of DA Vg. Gigas, but in E, on the 
other hand, with skilful avoidance of tautology ? was changed to 
oju.otfwiu.afioi'. The case is similar with the addition in 5 21 (found 
only in D) — kyepOimes t L> irptoi — .111 addition which, moreover, 
comes in very awkwardly after irnpayevoptevos fie o ap\iepev9 xai 
oi avv avuo. especially as, instead of trui*ex'iAe<rar 1 1 > goes on to 
say Ka't ovyKa\€<rdp.evot. Here even I'dass asks whether perhaps 
ira.payev6p.evos may have been wanting in p. 

Yet, it may be said that, in this and in the similar 
cases here passed oxer, the hypothesis of Blass is simply 
deprix'ed of one of the arguments on which its demon- 
stration rests, while there appear to be enough of 
them left. 

[f) Decisive, however, against this appearance, is the 
fact that precisely the most characteristic of the variations 
of text between a and ft hear witness against Blass' s theory. 
This confutation of his hypothesis follows inevitably from 
the hypothesis itself. 

Just in proportion to the clearness and pointedness of P and 
the weakness of a in these respects, is the improbability of the 
author’s having with his own hands obscured and perverted the 
sense. And here in the meantime we can leave altogether out 
of account the question whether or not he was also the eye- 
witness. In any case, after writing in his draft of - I 27 that it 
was on account of his wife Drusilla that Felix left Paul bound, 
he would not have said in his fair copy simply that it was on 
account of the Jews — even if, as lBlass thinks, both statements 
were correct. If in his draft he had stated that Paul had 1 
proclaimed the apostolic decree, not only m the later course 
(li'< 4), but also at the outset, of his new missionary journey I 
(15 41), he would not in his fair copy have omitted to state this 
in the first and therefore more important of the places. In 
this instance even Blass considers an interpolation in /3 as con- 
ceivable in 1541, but chiefly because the expression seems to him 
to be somewhat obscure. In 22 29 f , although the officer is in 
fear because a Roman citizen has been bound, Paul is not 
released, according to a, till the following day, not — as in p, 
immediately (irapaxprjp.a). Blass himself says (St. Kr. 108) ; 
‘one cannot but be astonished at the carelessness of the abridg- 
ment in a.' All the more readily might it have occurred to him 
that it was the writer of P that perceived and corrected the 
defects of a. In his Editio pkilologica Blass xvishes rfj enavptov 
without any authority either deleted or changed to 177 etrnepa. 
This xvould be justifiable only if it were perfectly certain that 
the narrative, even in a, is all of one piece and absolutely to the 
point But such critics as Spitta, Clemen, and Jxingst have 
assigned 22 29 and 2230 to two separate sources. If it is only 
the addition 6 fie ievpt 09 ei jionev ravv elprjvriv after 142 in the 
draft that enables us to understand how it was that in spile of 
the disturbance (or, according to /3, persecution) mentioned in 
142, Paul and Barnabas remained in Iconium, why does the 
author omit the words in his fair copy? More accurately con- 
sidered, they are to be regarded as an interpolation, designed to 
do away with the contradiction, an interpolation which carried 
with it the further change of ecrx<.V0i? fie (14 4) into Ijv fie ecrvtcr/xeVoi' 
and, in 145a, the interpolation of iterum and secundo. It is not 
in D, however, chat thi-* interpolation occurs, but only in Syr. hi., 
which elsewhere a No smoother away the evidences of the work 
of various hands in D — as f«_>r example, in 19 14 by the introduc- 
tion of qui before eflo9 ei\ov, in 186 by the omission of fie after 
a.vTLTaa-(rop.ev(iiv, and in 14 2 hy omitting the last two words in 
the quite tautological expression oi apxMrvvdyinyoi ruv'IovSai cuv 
xai oi ap\0VTes TTfs <TVva.ytuyr)s . If, as Blass supposes, it were 
necessary to hold that Syr.hl. has preserved the original, whom 
could we possibly imagine, for example, to have added the words 
•nj? avvaytoyrjs, or omitted the words iterum and secundo ? 
But, moreover, in 14 2-5 the changes mentioned ahove would 
not have heen at all necessary unless first 142 had been wrongly 
interpolated between 14 1 and 143. Even though it may perhaps 
be a fragment from another source, 142 has its immediate con- 
tinuation in 144. Here even Ramsay supposes a ‘corruption ’ : 
only it is 14 3 which he takes for a gloss. Thus we come again 
upon one of the many cases in which Blass holds p to be the 
original simply because it never occurs to him to bring the unity 
of Acts into question. Similarly, lor example, he drops from p, 
and also even from a, the eirra. of IU14, which is irreconcilable 
with the apitfiOTepiov of 19 16, on the sole authority of D, without 
recognising that the omission in D may have been a late 
expedient for removing the contradiction just as much as the duo 
for eurd in Gigas. If the author in his draft had already written, 
after ’Iot/fiaia9 in 15 1, the words ru tv nentOTevKOTtnv ano ttj 9 
aipeVecu 9 tHjv $apt<rat<ov, and in 15 5 had referred to this (by a 
simple ot fie), why is it that in the clean copy his first use of the 
expression is in 15 5, so as almost inevitahly to suggest the thought 
that a piece derived from another'source begins at this point V (see 
Council of Jerusalem, § 4). If, according to the rough 
draft (not only in 166 f, but also in 17 15 19 1 2O3), the journeys 
of Paul were determined by inspiration, why in his clean copy 
does the author leave this out in the last three of these passages? 
Here, too, we can see the inapplicability of another of Blass's asser- 
tions, viz. that nowhere in a or p is the narrative changed so as 
to become more interesting or more marvellous. Further, the 
author of this three 'fold mention of divine inspiration has 
fallen into an oversight — that, namely, of attributing to Paul 
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(19 1) the intention of making a journey to Jerusalem just after 
he had returned from th.it city, without even the slightest 
reference to what had been said immediately before. For it is 
not possjhle to agree with Blas-s in regarding the journey of 111 1 
as identical with that which had been intended by Paul, accord- 
ing to the addition of p in IS 21 (found also in 1 K). This last 
was actually carried out (I822, see Council of Jmx-usalem, 
§ 1). And exen if it had not been, the inspir.iLion which 
hindered it must have been mentioned in IS* cm, ami not in 111 1, 
after he had already got back in Phrygia fium ( :esaica, which 
is only a few miles Irom Jeiusalem. ( p further Barjesus, § 1 b. 

(.< r ) Over against these instances, the list of which 
could Be greatly increased, there are a f no rare cases 
in which ft might really be held to be the original. 

The additions xaTe/Snixar T0U5 Cittcl paO/xovs koi heh n c irporj\8ov 
(12 10), rf fie enavptov before 16 1 1 and in 27 1, ano wpa9 nep.mrjs 
tuK 6e/cdn}9 after 1 9 9, «ai fxttraw’i tV TpwyiAiw after 'Za.p.ov 
(20 15), fit’ -qp-eptov 5«k«7tiVt' before KaTybdo/xev ( -7 5) do not seem 
to be inventions. And yet Blass not only oj»j. used, at least in 
his first edition, the quite similar addition uf Ka't M vpa after 
IlaTapa (21 1) in I>, Sah., and f.igas, inasmuch ;ts it could lmvc 
been introduced from 27 5, hut also rclused to accept the 
sequenti autem die which we find in d (21 5) instead of oTe 
fic eyevero r]p.as e^apriaai t« 9 ij/xepag 0 he ChveL text of D is 
wanting here). On the other hand, in 21 16 the text of a is not 
materially inferior to that of P, to which Blass attaches a very 
high value ; for the imperf. avePaivofxev of 21 15 does not mean 
“ we went and arrived at Jerusalem ” (this follows in 21 17), but 
“we took the road for Jerusalem,” and thus, exen according to 
a, Rlnason may very well be thought of as living in a village 
between Caesarea and Jerusalem, as is expressly stated in p. 
The author— in this instance the author ot the ‘we’ source — 
has here quite naturally taken for granted that the journey from 
Caesarea to Jerusalem cannot well be made in a single day. 

(h) After xvhat has been said, it is clear that there 
is 7i ot the slightest necessity for assuming (he bulk of the 
remaining variations in ft, which are indecisive , to be 
original. 

They consist partly of what are simply changes in the con- 
struction, or periphrases without changing the sense (for both 
sec for example IGjgf), partly of a somewhat more vivid way of 
expressing the situation xvhich, however, in the cases we have in 
view — much more than seventy — could have been derived by a 
simple copyist from the adjoining context. Compare, for example, 
the very well-devised addition rov9 Aoittov 9 a<7$aAtcrdp,ei/09 after 
eftu in 1C 30. 

(?) But do not these changes — materially so unim- 
portant, but in form so considerable — at least prove that 
both forms of the text, no matter which is the earlier, 
emanate from the author of the book itself? They do 
not. 

After having seen that precisely in the most significant pas- 
sages of the book (see above, e and f) this does not hold, one 
must further remember that in HLP, and also in E, equally 
important variations are met with (see above, c). These, like 
those in p, resemble the variation by which one gospel is dis- 
tinguished from another. Here, accordingly, transcribers have 
allowed themselves liherties which are usually regarded as per- 
missible only to the authors of independent works. Hoxvever 
surprising this may seem to us, the fact cannot be denied. When 
in Mk. 321, for on efeVnj (a reading which is a stumbling- 
block to many theologians even of the present day) D substi- 
tutes oTi efeVrarat avrov9, ‘ that he has evaded them,’ or at least 
1 that he has stirred them up,’ — is not the liberty taken with the 
text just as bold as Alt. 's in the exactly corresponding place, 
1223 (i.e., just before the reference to a league with Beelze- 
bub), when he changes it to efurrai/ro? But this freedom 
of treatment is by no means xvithnut analogies elsewhere in the 
literature of the time. The text of Plato in the Flinders-Petrie 
papyri (Cunningham Memoirs of the Academy of Dublin , 
1891) shows similarly pronounced deviations from the ordinary 
text — deviations which, according to t r scncr(AV?< hr. d. Gesel/sch. 
der IViss. zu Gott., 1892, pp. 25-50, 181-215), are l " be attributed 
to the copyists of the papyri, perhaps as earlx ns v ithin 120 years 
after Plato’s death. In the papyrus text of Hyperides, Against 
Philippides (Classical Texts from Papyri in Brit. A/us., ed. 
Kenyon, 1891), Blass himself discovers ‘very often . . . inter- 
polation and arbitrary emendation,’ and in the third Demo- 
sthenes letter published in the same collection, ‘ extensive 
variation ' (Jahrb.f class. Philo l ., 1892, p. 42, and 1894, p. 447). 

In order more easily to comprehend the possibility of 
changes in the text on the part of a transcriber, it 
may be allowable to conjecture that he may have been 
accustomed to hear the book recited or even himself to 
recite it (with variations of the kind exemplified), on the 
basis of a perusal of it, but without its being committed 
to memory. Such recital was by no means impossible 
in the second century. 

(k) The question whether D shows in the gospels the 
same variations as in Acts may be left out of account. 
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It would be important only if it could be answered in the 
affirmative for Mt», MV. , and Jn. for, that in these cases 
also the rough draft should have gone into <.irx illation as 
well as the «. k-.in copy is really very improbable. l»ut the 
independent v.ui:itn>ns are too few^ t<> warrant an affirmative 
answer. If the same be the case with the Third (i<»spel, then, 
according to Blass’s hypothesis, we must assume that the draft of 
it was not copied ; but if they are sufficiently numerous, as Blass 
has recently declared (Hermaihrna, 21, 189s, pp. 121-143 ; and 
22, iSc/6, pp. 291313 ; Evangel nun secundum Lucam . . . 
secundum / \>rma:n qiue videtur Romanam , 1897; Philology 
0/ the PA/VA, i3q8), there is nothing to hinder our applying to 
them the judgment applied to those in Acts, however that 
judgment may go. 

Neither is it decisive of the question that /3 is frequently 
not fuller but briefer than a {e.g., 2 b* 26 7 4)- 

(/) Wry important, on the other hand, is Blass’s | 
assertion that the uniformity of expression in a and j 3 is 
a ‘ very strong proof’ that both recensions come from 
the hand of the author. But it is sufficiently met by 
Blass’s own index. 

According to this, there occur in the divergent passages of 
(which are by no means of great compass) 64 words never else- 
where met with in Acts or the Third Gospel. If we deduct from 
tli i.^t, besides 5 proper names, the 9 vouched for only by the 
L.ttin text (although Blass himself has not succeeded in giving 
them a Greek form that suggests the authorship of Luke), there 
still remain 50 (not 44, as is stated in Blass’s Editio philologica, 
p. 334). After deduction of 4 numbers, and the expressions 
itrriov and (TTparoneSap^ijs , for which no other word could 
possibly have been chosen, the number stands at 44. So also in 
his second edition (see the enumeration in his Evang. sec. Luc. . 
p. x.vvii.), although, from the somewhat different form of text 
adopted, the words that appear to be peculiar to ^ are not quite | 
the same. 

(m) In support of Blass's highly important assertion 
that the eye-witness Luke alone could have given his work 
in both the forms which we have in a and the must I 
that can be adduced — out of all that has been remarked 
on in the course of the section — are the passages referred 
to under (g). But of the ' seven steps ' in Jerusalem, Luke, 1 
according to Blass's own view, gained his knowledge 
not from personal observation, but only from the written 
(or oral) testimony of an eye-witness. 

All the same he tabes the liberty, according to Blass, of leaving 
the note out in writing his fair copy. This being so, the omission 
of the live other details, even if with Blass one carries this back 
to the author of the book, does not prove that they had formed 
part of his own experience; be may equally well have obtained 
them from a written source. Four of them (lrtir 2O152715) 
belong, in point of fact, to the ‘we’ source. It is not at all 
easy to see why a transcriber might not have ventured to omit 
them, wiih so much else, as of inferior interest. Wu may there- 
fore thankfully accept them, as well as other data in /3 which 
have been shown or may ultimately appear to be more original 
than a, as contributions to our historical knowledge ; but they 
do not prove more than this — that in such cases /3 has drawn 
more faithfully from a true source than a has. There remains, 
accordingly, in favour of the eye-witness as author of Acts, only 
11 28, whvie D ulwng with, essentially, the Perpignan Latin 
text, and Augustine), instead of ai'acrras 5e, has rfv 8 e ttoAAtj 
ayaWicLtriS’ <rvi'*.<TTprLpp.€vtov 8e rjp.<oo e0rj, and then <rr)p.aiv(dv 
instead of t<nip.aoeo. '1 bis might possibly be from the 1 we’ source ; 
but the inference is not that it can only have been by an eye- 
witness that the ‘ we 1 in a was set aside. Or why is it that ‘ we 1 
is set aside by L in 16 17, by K‘ (and differently by ABCH) in 
21 10, by H in 28 io, by P and Yg. in 27 1 (touj rrepi too TlavAoo, 
or i tun, for 17 pas), by HLP in 20 7 21 *a 28 1 10 13, by C 3 also 
in 2S 1, by 1 > alsv> in 10 13 (eSoxei for eyo/xt£op.ei')? And why, on 
the other hand, in 27 rg does it stand only in HLP Pesh. ? In 
all of these cases (except 27 1, see below) Blass has the same 
reading in /S as in a. (In 16 13, he has, it is true, in /S the eSoxet 
mentioned ahove, but he likewise obtains in a also [by the con- 
jecture ivofii^ov eo npoo-evxW eivtu] a reading in the third person.) 
He thus acknowledges that it is copyists, not the eye-witness, 
that allowed themselves to remove the ‘we,’ or to introduce it. 
Only in 11 28 does Blass assume that it was Luke himself who 
changed into the third person in a lhe 1 we ’ which he had written 
in /3. So also it is only in one place, and even that only in his 
second edition, that Blass regards the third person in place of c we 1 
as a reading of /S — namely, in 20 5 (on the authority of D), for in 
27 1 it is only through a change uf the whole of the first part of 
the verse, rendering impossible, that the third person is 

introduced. At all events, it is impossible that 11 ^.o as well as 
11 28 can be derived from the ‘we 1 source (see Council of 
Jekusalem, § 1). Even the ‘we’ of II28 may pn«sibly have 
been the insertion of a transcriber who knew (with Eus. HE I 
iii. 46, Jer. De Pir. III. 7, and the Prologue [earlier than Jerome] 
to the Third Gospel in codd. Corbeiensis, Colbertinus, Amiatinus, ' 
Fuldensis, Aureus, etc.) that Luke wasunderstood to have been a 
native of Antioch. Or has Blass himself not recognised that j 
Irenseus also (iii. 14 1), or one of lrenajus’s predecessors, has per- 
mitted himself on bis own responsibility to say nos venimus instead ' 


of xare'Sntrax in 16 8 ? The insertion of ‘ we in 11 28 would not be 
bolder than the other infelicitous changes in fi. It ought to be 
noted that Syr. hi. is not implicated in this insertion; and the 
text of D is by no means in order, for it has etj>ri without telling 
what it was that Agabus did say (in the sense of eAiAet), while 
in the whole of the NT it is direct speech, or, as in four isolated 
exceptions in the case of Paul, at least indirect speech, that is 
connected with ^lyu. In Acts 11 28 the indirect speech depends 
rather on oyip-aiviov. 

(n) A very dangerous support to the theory of Blass 
has been contributed by Nestle. 1 

In his view e/Sa pvvare in D (Irenseus has aggravastis), instead 
of rip W)o-a<r 0 e in 3 14, comes from a confusion of 133 (Job 35 16 
15 10) and in the Semitic source of Acts 1-12 (similarly, 
before him, Harris, p. 187, but otherwise pp. 162/), and in like 
manner kootxos, instead of Aa 09 in 247, from confusion of Q^y and 


C> (or in Aramaic NE S >’ and X7JJ,’). In itself considered, all evi- 
dence for the existence of a source (now pretty generally con- 
jectured ; see above, §§ 10 f.) for Acts 1-12 cannot be otherwise 
than welcome ; but in the form thus suggested the evidence 
points rather to the conclusion (which Nestle leaves also open) 
that some person other than the author himself had, in tran- 
scribing, adopted another translation of the Semitic text. 

(o) No happier is an attempt of Conybeare to provide 
a. new prop for Blass’s theory. 

He points out in the A merit an Joum. of Philology (17 2 
[1896], pp. 1 35-1 71) the most interesting fact that the Greek 
commentary of Chrysostom, and, to an even greater extent, the 
many extracts from it in an Armenian Catena on Acts, follow 
or at least presuppose a series of /3 readings to be found partly 
in D (and other witnesses for the /3 text), partly only in 
Syr.hl. or in cod. 137. He thinks he can thus prove that 
originally all the £ readings were united in a single cod., 
in the copying of which they were partly removed to secure 
greater agreement with the prevailing text. But the number 
of jS readings used by Chrysostom is insignificantly small 
when compared with those -if which he shows no trace; and 
of such as do not appear in D Conybeare has adduced only 
five. Chrysostom accordingly furnishes no stronger support 
for Conybeare’s thesis than any other witness for /S would, for 
each of them shares some of its readings with D and some with 
other witnesses f<»r (3. But to explain this there is no need of 
Conybeare ’s assumption that all £ readings are from one hand : 
it would be explained equally well by supposing them due to 
the labours of successive copyists (or editors). Conybeare, 
however, goes much further, and asserts that Luke himself is the 
author of all these /3 readings. He ventures to rest this 
assertion on a single passage — a very small foundation for such 
a structure. Moreover, it would have been just as easy for 
another as for Luke to add ‘ so natural a phrase ’ as, according to 
Conybeare, (tvvtcxvItcll is in ID 25. 


Blass’s theory, then, it would seem, is so inadequately 
proved that it c.mnot be held to have subverted any of 
. the conclusions regarding Acts in 

\ ?: estimate ot ceding sec tions of this article. It 

ass s eory. die mer j t> however, of having 

called attention in a very emphatic way to the im- 
portance of ( 3 . It has also raised new problems for the 
science of textual criticism — not to speak of the many 


valuable contributions it has itself made to that science 
and to the interpretation of the Book of Acts. 

The value of Acts as a devout and edifying work, 
cannot be impaired by criticism. Indeed, the book 
_ .. . is helped by criticism, which leads 

i 6 iFiT not only beyond a mere blind faith in 

value of Acts. its contentSi but also beyond the un . 

historical assumption that one is entitled to impose 
on the author the demands of strict historical accuracy 
and objectivity. Its very ideal, in apostolic times un- 
happily not reached, according to which the company 
of believers were of one heart and one mind (4 32), 
shows that the author knew where the true worth of 


Christianity was to be found. The early Christians 
pray every whet e with and for one another ; they ac- 
company the apostles and take pathetic farewells of 
them ; they distribute their possessions and have all 
things in common. Particularly beautiful figures are 
those of Stephen, Cornelius, Lydia, and the jailer at 
Philippi. The jailer knows that most important question 
of religion, ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ ( 16 30), and 
Peter also ( 4 12), as well as Paul, expresses the con- 
viction that Christianity alone has a satisfactory answer 
to give. The writer of Acts is able to rise above all 


1 Expositor , Sept. 1895, pp. 235-239 ; St. A V., 1896, pp. 
102-104. 
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narrowness of sympathy (10 15 34/. 15 10) ; and the con- 
ception of God in 17 28, which cannot be attributed to 
Paul, is really much more apt, and is more closely 
in accord with the results of philosophically purified 
thought, than that apostle’s, still hampered as it was by 
Jewish modes of thinking. Lastly, sayings such as we 
find in ‘21 16 420 20 24 14 22 21 13/ are of the deepest | 
that can be said about the inner Christian life. 

A* Lightfoot remarks, the literature which has gathered 
round Acts is too large t» c.it ilogue profit lMy. To his own 
list (Smith's DH-) m.iy be .nkled HoUnnarm’s 
20. Literature, comm in tile H and-, ,-nnn. lihh\ /‘(1889,2nd 
ed. 1892). In the criticism of the l>i*ok the must 
important landmarks are ns follows : Schneckenlmrgei {Zuu \/c 
dcr A/.-geseh., 1841), whilst maintaining its absolute trustworilii- 
ness, credited it with tendency to vindicate l’.uil again-t 
Jud, users. Baur (Pattlus, 1845) and Zeller (.4/k •?;«•*. //., ,s *54) 
regarded its tendency as ‘ reconciling '{unionist w, h) in its scope, 
and its contents as untrustworthy. l!rnn«> B.mer (. I/. gesih , 
i8;c>), whilst holding the same view as to its umlen< v, went 
much further as regarded its contents, taking them t»> l»e free 
and often even purposeless invention. Overhei L, in his revised 
4th edition of De Wette's Handbuc/t (1^70). propounded a 
modification of the tendency theory siihst.uiii.illy identical with 
that which has been set forth in the present uiticle. PlKiderer 
{Panlinismus, 1873, 2nd ed. 1890; l 'tx hr is tent hum, 1887), W'ei/- 
sacker (.4/. Zeitalter , 1886, 2nd ed. 1892 ; ET ; 1804-nO, and 
J illicher {Einl. in das NT, 1894) urge, often with justice, that the 
author wrote in simple faith, and has much that is trustworthy. 
The most thorough-going apologists have been Mich. Baumgartcn 
{Afl.-gesch., 1852, 2nd ed. 1850k Karl Schmidt (. 4 p.-gesch. i. 
1882), and Nosgen {Comm., 1S82). The most promising new 
phase of the criticism of the book is that which has for its task a 1 
separation of the sources (see above, § 11). In this connection 
mention must be made of a very remarkable return to tendency- 
criticism in a Marburg University Program of Johannes Weiss 
(which appeared after the present article was in type) entitled 
Ueber die Absicht u. den literar. Char, der A p.-gesch. (1897). 
Weiss regards Act-, as ‘an apology for the Chiisti.m religion 
(against the accusation of the Jews) addressed to pagans, showing 
how it has come about that Christianity has taken over from 
Judaism its. world* mission.’ p. w. s. 

ACUA, RV Acud (akoyA [BA]}, 1 Esd. 5 30+ = Ezra 
245, Akkub, 4. 

ACUB (&K0Y<t> [B]), 1 Esd. 5 31! = Ezra 2 51, Bakbuk. 

ACUD, see above, Acua. 

ADADAH Josh.l5 2 2t, probably (We., Di.) 

a corrupt reading for flTjTiy 'Ar'arah — i.e. , Aroer 
pyiy} ; see Aroer, 3. 

(ASaSa [AL] ; apovrjA. [B], implying ^yny ; cp payou. [1 S. 30 

28, ©l].) 

adah (rny ; [adel], ada). 

1. Wife of Lamech (Gen. 419-23!, a55a [L]), See 
Cainites, § 9. 

2. Daughter of Elon the Hittite, and wife of Esau 
(Gen. 362 4 10 12 16 [R ?]) ; called Basemath in Gen. 2634 
[P]. See Bashemath, i. 

ADAIAH (nny, § 35, once -irTHy[No. 8]; ‘Yahw6 
passes by,’ cp. Adiel ; aAaia [BAL]). 

1. Grandfather of king Josiah, 2 K. 22 1 (c6eti/a [B]; ie8iSa, 

[A] , i.e. the name of Josiah’s mother ; o£iov [L]). 

2. 1 Ch.641 [26], see Iddo, iii. 2. 

3. b. Shimei, in genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9 ii. 0), 1 Ch. 821 
(afi ta [B], aAaia [A]). 

4. A priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. I 
§ 5 1^1, § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 9 12 (<ra8tas [A])=Neh. 11 12 (BK* om., 
a$aias [L]). This name should perhaps be read instead of 
Jedaiah ( q.v . i. 1) in Neh, 12 6 or 7. 

5 and 6. Two members of the b’ne Bani \q.v. 2] in list of 
those with foreign wives (Ezra, i. § 5, end), Ezra 10 29 (a8a [B], 
a&uas [AL])=i Esd. 930, Jedeus (teSatos [BA], aSatas [L]), 
and Ezra 10 39 (o-Seiap. [it], aSatas [AL])=i Esd. 9 34 (a58atas 
[L], om. [BA ; EV]). 

7. b. Toiarib, in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. § 5 [/>], § 15 [1] a), Neh. 11 5 (SaAea [B], a^aia [A]). 

8. The father of Maaseiah [4], 2 Ch. 23 1 (irPTJ7, a£cia [B], 
[Bab], aSaiov (gen.) [L]). 

ADALIA (RjJntjS), son Haman, Est. 98f (B&pc& 

[B] , B&peA [KA], -6A [L]). See Esther, §§ 3, 7. 

ADAM (□‘IK, to which Kt. prefixes □ , Kr. D[so<5'- 
Symm. Targ. Pesh, Vg., and many MSS and editions] ; I 


Kt. is to be preferred ; see Di. 's note 1 ) is mentioned once, 
if not twice. In Josh. 3 16 it is the name of the place 
beside or near which the descending waters of the Jordan 
1 stood and rose up in one heap ' ; here it is followed by 
the words (which may possibly be a gloss) ‘ the city that 
is beside Zarethan.' An echo of this name may very 
plausibly be found in Tel! cd - 1 hint ieh and Jisr ed- 
Ih/n/it h , names of a hill and bridge at the confluence of 
the Jabbok ( Zerka ) with the Jordan, some 16 m, in a 
direct line above the ford opposite Jericho. Indeed it 
is possible that for onx (Adam) we should read nenx 
(Adamah), the n having dropped out owing to the 
circumstance that the following word begins with n (so 
Kampffmeyer, XI >/-’!' 16 14). In this case the resem- 
blance of the ancient and the modern name will be 
closer. The same spot seems to be referred to in 1 K. 
7 46, where, for ‘ in the thickness of the ground ' - (AV 
mg.), we should probably read, ‘at the crossing of 
Adamah,’ 3 the name of some definite locality, not 
a description of the soil, being plainly required by the 
context (so G. F. Moore and < ,'lermont-Ganneau). 4 This 
gives us a definition of the site of Adam or Adamah. It 
was at a ford of the Jordan between Succoth and Zarethan. 
Putting all the evidence together, we may hold that the 
Succoth of 1 K. 746 was K. of the Jordan on or near 
the Jabbok ; while Zarethan was W. of the river, in the 
valley opposite Succoth. Beside Zarethan, at the ' cross- 
ing ' or ford, was a town called Adam or Adamah (cp 
Succoth, 2 ; Zarethan, § i). 

The second mention of a place of this name is in 
Hos. 67 where, for k'adam (RV ‘like Adam,' RV mg. 
‘like men' ; ws tivOpwiros [BAQ]), we must at any 
rate read b 'Adam — i.e . , ‘ at Adam ' — to suit ‘ there ' in the 
next clause, and to correspond to the localisation of 
Israel's sin in v. 8 (so in the main We.). ‘There’ the 
Israelites ' were traitors to Yahwe ’ and ' broke his 
covenant.' Of course there may be a doubt which of the 
places called Adam or Adamah is meant, and it may 
even be surmised that the letters oik (adm) are in- 
correct. 5 The fact, however, that the ford of Damieh is on 
the direct route (so we must believe) to the place called 
Gilead in v. 8, suggests that the ‘ city Adam ' of Josh. 3 16 
is intended. The confluence of tw o important streams 
may well have been marked by a sanctuary. 

ADAM AND EVE. 6 The use of Adam and Eve as 
proper names within the Reformed Churches symbolises 
„ _ . .. a theory of the Paradise story which 

1. e orma * on j s distinctively modern and western. 

antipathy to , The ReformerSi a i ways hostile to 
ai egory, allegory, and in this matter especially 
influenced by the Augustinian anthropology, adhered 
strictly to the literal interpretation, which has continued 
to be generally identified with Protestant orthodoxy.’ 
This was a necessary reaction against that Hellenistic 
allegorising which transmuted everything that seemed 
low or trivial in the early narratives into some spiritual or 
theological truth. The reaction had begun no doubt in 
pre-reformation days. Bonaventura, for instance, says 
that 4 under the rind of the letter a deep and mystic 

1 The <T<f)68pa a^oSpibs of may be safely neglected, though 
if o-(f)o8pa)s (which is wanting in A) be correct, it testifies to the 
antiquity of the Inferior reading (chfcu- Symm., according 
to Field’s rcsti»iati»>n frum the S\ r. He\., gives a.77-0 aSo/x ; 
©L alto aSap-ri (intei pointed) ; Yg. ab urbe qua vocatur 
Adorn. Bennett in SB<> /’(crit. note-.) regards the name ‘Adam’ 
and the description of it as ' the* city, ' as suspicious.. But ‘Adam ' 
should perhaps rather be ‘ Adamah, 1 and ‘ the city, etc. looks 
like a gloss. The te.xt on the whole- is correct. 

2 neaxn myca- The II 2 Ch - 4 T 7 has noix-i ’3jn. 

3 noix miyoj- _ , r , , 

* Moore, JBL 13 77-79 [’94], cp Judges, 212 [ 95] ; Clermont* 
Ganneau, PEP' Qu. St., Jan. 1896, p. 80. 

5 One might con jectu rally read Dumah — i.e., the Eduma of the 
OS (255 74; 119 22, cp Guerin, Savt. 2 14,/), which is described 
as a village about 12 R. m. E. from Neapolis (Nablus), and is 
the modern D atone h (see Rob. BR 4292.Z). This is obviously 
not the ‘city’ intended in Josh. 3 16. It is also not very likely 
to be meant by Hosea. 

6 On the names see below, § 3. 
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meaning is hidden,’ but states also that * he who 
despises the letter of sacred Scripture will never rise to 
its spiritual meanings.' Still the completion of the 
movement (within certain limits) was reserved for the 
great exegctesof the Reformation — Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Calvin. Thus Luther explicitly says — ‘ It were 
better to read mere poetic fables than attach one’s self to 
the so-called spiritual and living sense to the exclusion 
of the literal ; ’ and again, * We should stay by the dry 
clear words, except where the Scripture itself, by the 
absurdity of the simple meaning, compels us to under- 
stand some sayings figuratively ’ (quoted by Diestel, 
Gesch. des A T in der chr. Kirche). This predilection 
for a grammatical and historical interpretation was 
elosely connected with the revival of classical studies, ! 
but had its primary justification in the endorsement 
which the NT appeared to give to the historical accuracy 
of the story of Paradise. It is the correctness of the 
historical acceptation of that story which criticism denies, 
and before proceeding to consider the results of criticism ! 
(see Creation, § i and Paradise), Protestant students I 
may ask whether Jesus Christ and the NT writers really 
attached importance to the story of Eden as a piece of 
history. Our conclusion will of course have a direct 
bearing on the interpretation of the other early 
narratives. 

Let us turn to (i. ) passages spoken or written from a 
purely Jewish point of view, (a) In Mk. 106-8 (Mt. 19 

2 NT views 4-6 ^ we ^ ave a com bined quotation from 
* Gen. 1 27 224. Jesus passes over the facts 
of the Paradise story altogether, and fastens attention 
on the statement that man was from the beginning 
differentiated sexually, and that, by divine ordinance (so 
no doubt Jesus interprets Gen. 224), the marriage union 
was to be eomplcte. His silence about the facts may no 
doubt be explained by the circumstances ; elsewhere 
Jesus appears to many to accept the historical character 
of the deluge story (Mt. 2 - 1 37-39; Lk. 1 72627). But 
one must be cautious ; the reference to the deluge story 
presupposes the typical character of the early narratives, 
a theory which is inconsistent with *. strictly historical 
point of view. (6) In Rev. 2722214, a literalistie view 
of the tree of life is presupposed. But these passages 
are undeniably based, not so much on Gen. 2 , as on the 
apocalyptic description in Enoch 24 / ( c ) In Rev. 

12q 20 2 we have a description of Satan (« j.v . § 6) as 
‘ the ancient serpent,’ alluding to Gen. 3 i; it is also 
said that he will ' deceive ’ the world as he deceived the 
first man. It is certain, however, that the writer also 
draws from b. well of popular belief, enriched from a 
wider Oriental source, to which he gives as implicit «. I 
belief as to the biblical statement. 

Passing to (ii. ) the Pauline writings, we find (d) and 
(e) in Rom. 5 14 and 1 Cor. 15 22 45 references to details 
in the story of Adam ; but the reference is made in 
1 didactie interest. Paul accepts (as also probably ! 
does Luke) the Alexandrian idea of the typical character 
of the early narratives, and of the double creation 
of a heavenly and an earthly Adam. The latter doc- 
trine, which the Alexandrian theology founded on 
the two separate accounts of creation in Gen. 1 and 
2 , Paul professes to base on the language of Gen. 27. 
There are also other anthropological ideas which he 
supports by reference to the fall of Adam. His real 
interest is in these ideas, not in the story of Paradise. | 
He did not deduce them from the Eden story, and 1 
only resorts to that narrative as containing material I 
which may, by the methods of Christian Gnosis, be 
made to furnish arguments for his ideas. (/) In 
Phil. 26 we have probably 2 contrast between the first 
Adam who thought equality with God an apTray/xvs 
(an object of grasping) and the second Adam who, 
thinking far otherwise, humbled himself even to the 
death of the cross, and thereby actually reached equality 
with God (Hilgenfeld). Here the story of Eden is only 
illustrative of an idea, though the illustration is suggested 
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by the favourite typical view already referred to. (^) 
In 2 Cor. 11 3 there is a mere casual illustration. 

(iii. ) Other NT writers, (h) In Lk. 33S Adam is the 
last human link in the genealogy of the Saviour. The 
evangelist suggests a contrast between the first and the 
second Adam (see Lk. 3 ) ; but, scholasticism apart, what 
he really values is, not the historical character of Adam, 
but the universal Saviourship of Jesus, (i) JohnS 4 4 
contains a reference to Satan which presupposes the 
reality of the temptation and fall of the first man, but 
is simply and solely dogmatic, and belongs to the 
peculiar dualism of the Fourth Gospel, (h) In t Tim. 
212-14 the social doctrine of the subordination of women 
is apparently inferred from the story of the first woman’s 
temptation. 

The conclusion to which these phenomena point could 
be fully confirmed b3 r a similar examination of (iv. ) 
A pocrypha passages — even the references in 4 Esd. , 
which imply so much brooding over the Paradise 
story, being in close connection with the typical theory 
of the early narratives, and the whole system of thought 
being quite as much based on the imaginative book of 
Enoch as on the sober narrative in Gen. 2 - 3 . As 
a final proof that a historical character could not be 
assigned to the latter in the early Christian age, it is 
enough to refer to the Book of Jubilees (first cent. 
a. d. , but before 70), which, at any rate in its view of 
the biblical narratives, represents the mental attitude 
of the times. Here the biblical stories are freely 
intermixed with legendary and interpretative matter (see 
Charles's translation). 

We conclude, therefore, that the NT writers, whether 
purely Jewish or touched by Greek influences, regard 
traditional facts chiefly from a didactic point of view, 
as furnishing either plausible evidence for theories 
derived from other sources or .it any rate homilctical 
illustrations. 

The literal and historical acceptation of the story 
in Gen. 2 4 <M, which strong church authority still con- 
3 Names s ^ ers ‘ nearer to the truth than any 

‘ Adam ’ and othcr interpretation as yet propounded,' 1 
t „ , may be supposed to be required by the 

phenomena of the narrative itself. Is 
this the case ? First, are the proper names Adam and 
Eve found in the original story of Eden ? The facts are 
these. 

(a) Adam (cix ; a 5 ap.), as a quasi proper name for the 
first man (cp Enosh), belongs with certainty only to 
P 2 (Gen. 5 3-5 ). 3 who has used it just before generic-ally, 
in the sense of ‘man’ or 'men' (Gen. f»x dvOpujiuav 
[AL]) followed by rbv Aoap. [//'.] (cp I2627). The 
Yahwist (J) habitually uses the term ‘ the man. 

Once, however, if the text be correct, 3 \\c find din (adam) 
used generically for ‘ man ’ or ‘ men ’ (220$), and once in 
lieu of a proper name subsequently to the birth of Cain 
and Abel (425), if we should not rather refer £25/. to 
an editor. The conclusion is obvious. It is a true 
insight which is expressed in the quaint old couplet in 
Exeter Cathedral, 

Primus Adam sic pressit Adam, salvet Deus ilium, 

Is qui venit Adam quserere factus Adam. 

* Adam ’ can be used only in one of two senses ( 1 ) man- 
kind, (2) the first man (apart from all historical refer- 
ence), and to compare a supposed proper name Adam 4 

Bp. John Wordsworth, The One Religion (Bampton 
Le< tures for 1881), p. 138. So Bp. H. Browne in the Speaker's 
Comm, and Dr. Leathts in Smith’s DB$). 

2 In Gen. 2 19-23 3 ? f. 20 4 , RV has rightly ‘the man 
(= C'.x; ) for 0 AV‘ Adam’; so in Dt. 32 s ‘ children of men for 

sons of Adam \ so EV mg. in Job 31 33 ‘after the manner of 
men for as [like] Adam’ (® otherwise 1 25). In the 

article is omitted in Gen. 2 19^ 20a 23 3 i 2 [L] 20 4 1 25 Dt. 328 
1 Ch. li (® B also in the last two passages). 

3 In 2 20S 3 17 21 read DIN 1 ? ‘ for the min'frj ASa p [AEL]) 
with Schr., Dillm., and Kau. HS. 

* The , present writer can -,.:c no probability in the view of 
Hommel ( PSBA , 7 th March 1893, pp. 2 44 yf) that Adam in Gen 
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ADAMAH 


to that of the Babylonian divine hero Adapa (Sayce, 
Crit. and Mon. 94), or, stranger still, to the Egyptian 
Atum (Lefebure, TSBA 9i) are specimens of equal 
audacity- The word addm is of course eaiii«*t than 
any developed creation-ni) th (sit vent a verba), though 
it implies (cp Ass. ddmu, ' child ’ — i.c . , 1 one made ’ by 
God), 1 the existence of the central element of all such 
mythic stories (see Creation, §§ 20/ ). 

(£) We must now proceed to consider the name K\e 
(Hawwah run ; G«*n. 820 AX' mg. Chavah, R\ f mg. 
Havvah, [AL], Aq. Ana, Symni. Zuoybvos, else- 
where eva. [BAG]; Jcu. ; feta). This undoubtedly 
occurs as a proper name (3 20 4 1) ; but it is most probable 
that 320 formed no part of the original stor\ , and that in 
4 1 the name Eve is a later insertion.- Can its meaning 
be recovered? According to 320 Eve was so called 
‘because she was the mother of all li\ing’ { 'n). This 
suggests the meaning ’ a living being," or, less probably, 
because an abstract conception, ’ life’ ((3 xrL Zan}). 3 It 
is also possible, no doubt, to compaie 1 S. 18 18 (Kau. 
HS) and render ’ mother of every kindred, 1 4 in which 
case Eve (.t“) will mean ’ kinship, ’ or more strictly 


1 mother- kinship,' the primitive type of marriage being 
supposed to be based on mother-kinship (cp Gen. 320). 
It is best, however, to adhere to the first explanation, 
if we qualify this with the admission that Hawwah may 
possibly be a Hebraised form of a name in a non- 
Hebraic story. 

Next, did the writer of the Eden story understand 
it historically 1 There are at least three points \\ hi eh 
4 The must b e regarded as decisive against this 


Narratives. . 


(1) The naivett of the descrip- 
tion. The same writer (J), in Nu. 2^28, 
ascribes the speaking of Balaam's ass to a special 
divine interference ; but the speaking serpent and the 
enchanted trees in Gen. 2 f. appear as if altogether 
natural. Why ? Because the author has no fear of 
being misunderstood. He knows, and his readers know, 
that he is not dealing with the everyday world, but 
with a world in which the natural and the supernatural 
are one. ( 2 ) The idealism of the narratives. The writer 
chiefly values certain ideas which the narrative is so 
arranged as to suggest. (3) The total disregard of 
the contents of these stories in the subsequent narratives 
of the Yahwist. To these most critics will add (4) the 
licence which the Yahwist appears to have taken of 
adding certain features to the primitive story, e.g. at 
any rate the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. It 
is not safe to add ( 5 ) the poetical form of the story in 
Gen. 2^-3 (Briggs), for all that seems probable is 
that this story is ultimately based to some extent on 
lost poetical traditions. 

It is equally certain, however, that the writer of our 
Eden story did not explain it allegorically. Re\ercnce 
for tradition must have assured him that the kernel of it 
at any rate was trustworthy. After purifying the 
traditional story by the criticism of his religious sense, 
he must have supposed it to give an adequate impression 
of what actually took place once upon a time. Kant, 
among his other services in refutation of the unhistorical 


5 1-5 is altered from Adon, i.e. Yahu or Ea. We have no right 
to take our critical starting-point in a list given to us only in P ; 
apart from this, the theory that the lists of the patriarchs in 
Gen. 4 and h are derived, as they stand, from Babylonian lists is 
scarcely tenable (see Cainites, §§ iff.). 

1 To the proposal of Wi. (A OR 344, following Stucken) 
to connect C1X with Ar. adamat un , adlm 7<n , ‘skin,’ Del.’s note 
on Gen. 2 y ( G< «.(5) yy) will suggest a probable answer. 

2 Cp Bu. Urgesck. 141, 212 /. ; .St. ZA TIV, 1894, pp. 2 66 

3 Nold. however (with XVe. [see now Jleid.K 2) 154] and St.), 
thinks that mn properly meant ‘ serpent ’ (Aram. Nnn), ZDMG 
42487. The Midrash (Ber. rab. par. 21, on Gen. 3 20) actually 
compares the same Aram, word, explaining the name thus, 
‘She was given to Adam to glorify his life, but she counselled 
him like a serpent. 1 This hardly favours Nold.’s suggestion. 

4 WRS Kin. 177. But note that and 'nn _l ?3 are 

standing Hebrew phrases (see BDB Lex.). 
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rationalism of the last century, has the merit of 
having forcibly recalled attention to the fact that the 
narrative of Genesis, c\cn if we do not take it literally, 
must be regarded as presenting a view of the beginnings 
of the history of the human race (A l nth mass lie her 
A t/futg dcr Me/ischctigcschii hie, 1786). 

What, then, is the Eden story to be called? It is a 
problem which there is a growing disposition to solve 
by adopting, in one form or anothei , what is called the 
mythical theory. The story cannot indeed be called a 
myth in the strict sense of the word, unless we are pre- 
pared to place it on one line with the myths of 
heathenism, produced by the unconscious play of plastic 
fancy, giving shape to the impressions of natural 
phenomena on prnnitne observers. Such a course is 
to be deprecated. The story of Gen. 24^-0 has been 
too much affected by conscious art and reflection to be 
combined with truly popular myths. Hermann Schultz 
has coined the expression 1 revelation -myth ’ ; but this is 
cumbrous, and may suggest to some an entirely 
erroneous view of the pre-Deutcronomic conception of 
revelation (cp Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 86, 292). The 
truth is that the story of Eden cannot be described by a 
single phrase. The mythic elements which it contains 
have been moralised far enough for practical needs, but 
not so far as to rob it of its primeval colouring. The 
parallel story in the Zoroastrian Scnpture called Vendi- 
dad (Fargard ii. ) is dry and pale by comparison. In 
its union of primitive concreteness w ith a nascent sense 
of spiritual realities our Eden story stands alone. 

There is therefore no reason for shutting our eyes to 
the plain results of historical criticism. It is only 
when, as was the case when the late George Smith 
made his great discoveries (see his Chaldean Genesis ), 
Babylonian myths are adduced as proofs of the his- 
toricity of Gen. 1-11, that they may truly be called 
& 5 a}pa 5 Qpa. It is not the mythic basis, but the infused 
idealism of the Eden story, that constitutes its abiding 
interest for religious men ; and it was owing to a sense 
of this, quite as much as to a desire to harmonise Greek 
philosophy with Scripture, that the allegoric spiritualism 
of Alexandria found so much favour in Greek Christen- 
dom. From the point of view of the pre- critical period 
this system could not but commend itself to earnest and 
devout thinkers. Who, said Philo, could take the 
story of the creation of Eve, or of the trees of life and 
knowledge literally ? The ideas, however, which the sage 
derives from the stories are Greek, not early Jewish. 
For instance, his interpretation of the creation of Eve is 
plainly suggested by a Platonic myth. The longing for 
reunion which love implants in the divided halves of the 
original dual man is the source of sensual pleasure 
(symbolised by the serpent), w'hich in turn is the begin- 
ning of all transgression. Eve represents the sensuous 
or perceptive part of man’s nature, Adam the reason. 
The serpent therefore does not venture to attack Adam 
directly. It is sense which yields to pleasure, and in 
turn enslaves the reason and destroys its immortal virtue. 
These ideas are not precisely those which advocates of a 
mystical interpretation would put forward to-day. There 
is an equal danger, however, of arbitrariness in modern 
allegorising, even though it be partly veiled by reverence 
for exegetical tradition. It is only by applying critical 
methods to the story, and distinguishing the different 
elements of which it is composed, that we can do justice 
to the ideas which the later editor or editors may have 
sought to convey. 

For a discussion of ‘ Biblical Mythus' see Schultz, OT Theol., 
c. 2, and cp Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 113, nq-122; WRS 
R.'sV) 19, 446. On the Avesta parallels, see 1 >armesieter, Le 
Zendavcsia , tome 3, pp. 57 jf.. and Kohut, ‘ The Zendavesta and 
Gen. 1-11, ‘ JQR [’90J, 223-229. On apocryphal romance of 
Adam and Eve, see below, Aihjcryi-ha, § 10. t. k. c, 1 

ADAMAH (npiN). 1 , One of the 1 fenced cities of 
Naphtali (Josh, 19 36^ apmai 0 [B], aAam[6]i [AL]). 

1 The above article is written on the lines and sometimes in 
the words of WRS. 
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Apart from its being mentioned along with Chinnereth 
and Ramah and Hazor we have no clue to its site {cp 
Di. ad loc . ). Cp Adami. 
z, see Adam, i. 


ADAMANT (T’X* ; . adamas ; see below, § 4). In 
modern English poetry and rhetorical prose — for the 
word is now not otherwise used — adamant 
1. Modem s j mp iy a term f or • the embodiment of 
corundum, surpass i n g hardness.’ In the EV of OT 
it can be retained only if understood in the sense in 
whieh it is employed by Theophrastus — i.e., in the 
sense of corundum (see § 2). This is crystallised 
alumina (AU > y ), an excessively tough and difficultly 
frangible mineral ; transparent or translucent ; vitreous, 
but pearly to metallic on basal face. Emery is a com- 
pact, crystalline, granular variety — grey to indigo-blue. 
In a purer state corundum occurs in transparent crystals 
of various tints of colour — red (Ruby), blue (Sapphire), 
green (Oriental Emerald), yellow (Oriental Topaz), 
purple (Oriental Amethyst), colourless (White Sapphire) 
— —little inferior to the diamond in brilliancy, though 
they do not disperse rays of light to the same extent. 

The term d5a.fj.as, which is not known to Homer, was 
applied by the Greeks to that substance which from 
. . time to time was the hardest known. In 

2,3 mas °l jjesiod means hardened iron or steel, 
the Greeks. anc j the adamantine bonds by which 
Prometheus was fastened to a peak of the Caucasus 
(*Esch. PI'S, 64) must have been <*f this material, for 
the manufacture of which the tribes near the Caucasus, 
such as the Colchians and the Chalybes, were famous. 
The add/xas of Theophrastus, however, though it is not 
included in his list of twelve st« »nes used for engraving 
on, nor mentioned as employed in the art of engraving 
— was (1) a stone and (2) probably the white sapphire 
(a corundum). This is probable from the fact that a. 
particular kind of carbuncle (dut), aj ) found near Miletus 
and described as hexagonal (yuvid'o-ijs tv (pirep Kal ra 
m&yajva) was compared to it. K<»r noble corundums 
(sapphires, rubies, oriental topaz, and oriental emerald) 
are, as matter of fact, found as hexagonal prisms. 
It is most unlikely that Theophrastus meant the true 
diamond (see Diamond, § 1), though Pliny (AT/ xxxvii. 
415) eonfuses with this his adamas , which — being 
hexagonal (whereas the diamond would be rather de- 
scribed as octohedral, or a double pyramid) — was, like 
that of Theophrastus, the white sapphire. As, however, 
Manilius (1st cent. A. >->. ) knows the real diamond — 
he says ' sic adamas, punctum lapidis, pretiosior auro 
est’ (. I i/ronom. iv. 926) — it is quite possible that 
Jerome (in the Vg. ) meant by adamas the actual diamond; 
though in that case he was almost certainly wrong (see 


3. Shamir of OT 
= corundum. 


Diamond, §1). 

In the three places where Vg. uses adamas, adaman- 
tinus, it is to render the Hebrew shdmir, a. word which 
, may mean either ’ sharp -pointed ' or 
‘ tenacious. In each passage the 
reference is not to a brilliant gem but 
to something extremely hard : * harder than flint ’ (Ezek. 
39); parallel to ’a pen of iron’ (Jer. 17 1) ; similarly 
Zech. 7 12. In the Pesh. shdmir appears in the Syr. 
form Sammird. Although the Arabic forms samur nn 
and sammur Hn are identified by the native lexicographers 
with 'almas, ‘diamond,’ the S\ riac Sammira is used 
not only of riSd/xas as the ’hardest stone’ — employed 
in cutting others (Bar Bahlul, Lex. col. 39 /. 14, col. 
863 l. 1). or in similes, for something hard (Isaae of 
Antioch, cd. G. Bickell, 2 62, /. 39) — but ahu definitely 


2LS = cfj.vpis or <s(xipLs, ( Duval -Berthelot, 

La Chimie au inoycti age, 2 9, /. 5). There is some 
probability, therefore, in Bochart’s suggested connection 
of -."rc’ with (Tfxvpus (whence the English emery), which 
meant both corundum itself and granulated corundum, 
emery. Diose. (v. 166) says: — ’ a/xvpis is a stone 
with which gem-engravers polish gems,’ and Hesychius 
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{s.v. GfxvpLs), ‘a kind of sand with which hard stones 
are polished. The crfXLpLTTjs XiOos of 0 (Job 41 7 [15] 
[BXC] ; -ros X. [A] ; = n S crr.n of MT = ’ a close seal ’ of 
EV, v. 15) is the same as the c r/xupis of Dioscorides, 
by which he meant corundum in mass. Hesychius 
plainly means corundum in grains — i.e. emery. The 
latter, called Naxium by the Romans (Pliny, HN xxxvi. 
7 10) from the island of Naxos, where it is still produced 
in great quantities, was much used by the Greek gem- 
engravers of the fourth century B.c. Indeed corundum 
and emery were the only means of cutting gems known 
to them up to that time. For Theophrastus [Lap. 44), 
writing in 313 B.C. , speaks of it alone as used by the 
engravers. He identifies it with the stone from which 
whetstones were made, and says that the best came 
from Armenia. Both corundum and emery are found 
in many places in Asia Minor, as well as in several of 
the Greek islands. 

EV renders shdmir by adamant only in Ezek. 39 and 
Zech. 7 12. In the remaining passage, Jer. 17 1, it less 
happily renders it diamond. The 
word adamant occurs also in Keel us. 
16 16 AV; but RV, following 0 E » N ' A , omits the passage. 

Vg. and Pesh. have heen alieady dealt with (§ 3). iP in 
Ezek. 3 9 (Sid naws [BAQ]) and Zucli. 7 12 (an-etUi} [BNA^P] 
represents another reading, while in the case of Jer. 17 1 it omits 
the whole passage [BANQ] (though the verses appear in the 
Compl. Pul \ i*l. and, following Grig, and Theod., on the mg. 
of <J, where “WX" i* rendered by [<ji'u\t] aSafxavTLvG). With 
Zech. 7 12 cp 4 Macc. 10 13. Strangely iP renders by aSdfx a? 
in Am. 7, EV Pj.UMBLlNE. In the Targum YDfc’ b identified 
with Gee Fum), although the Talm. regards it as a 

worm, aU.nl which extraordinary legends are told (see reff. in 
Bnxt. Lex. or Levy (XH U'-B s.v.),' and Paul Cassel in a 
monograph (’56) tried to show that YSU’ was an excessively 
fine, dust -like substance. w. it. 

ADAMI. See below, Adami-Xekeb. 


4. The versions. , 


ADAMI-NEKEB, as R\ T , or more correctly, Adami- 
Hannkkeb (,np3n 'D*JX), i.e. the pass Adami, on the 
frontier of Naphtali, Josh. 1 9 33'h ; cp Vg. Adami q incest 
Neceb. AV makes two names, 'Adami, Nekei;. ’ So 
6. AP M€ KcM NABo)K [B], or <\pM<M KcM NAK6B 
[A]; L, however, aAcmmh annckB- J er * 

Talm. (J /<•;*■• li) a I so divides the expression, Adami 
being represented as Da min, and Hannekeb as 
Caidatnh. Neub. {La Gt'og. du Talm. 222) and 
GASni. {HG 396) identify Adami with Damieh, 5 ni. 
XV. of Tiberias, the site which the PE Survey proposes 
for the ‘fenced city’ Adamah of v. 36 {Afe/n. 1 384). 
This, however, seems much too far S. when we con- 
sider that the ’tree of Bezaanim ’ (see Bezaan\nnim) 
was elose to Kedesh, while Jabs eel {q.v. n. 2) appears 
to have been a north Galilaean fortress. These are the 
two localities between which Adami-nekeb is mentioned 
in Josh. 10 33. It is probable that the name Nkbu in 
tbe Karnak list of Thotmes III. {RPW 647) means 
the pass Adami. T. K. C. 

ADAR, RV, more eorrectly, Addar (TJX ; [eic] 
CAPAAA [B], aAAapa [AL]), an unknown site men- 
tioned after Hezron {q.v. ) as one of the points on the 
southern frontier of Judah (Josh. 1 5 3T )- 

ADAR (TJX [Aram.], Ezra6xst; TJX [Heb.]), 
Esth.3713 812 91-19; 1 Macc 743 491 2 Macc. 15 36). 
See Month, §§3, 5. 

ADASA (aAa C dv [-\XY]), the scene of the victory of 
Judas the Maccabee over X’icanor (1 Macc. 74045), lay, 
as is implied in the narrative, not very far from Bcth- 
horon. Josephus {Ant. xii. 10 5) makes its distance from 
Beth-horon 30 stadia, and Jer. and Eus. call it a village 
near Gophna ( OS, 93 3 220 6). Gophna being obviously 
the modem Jifna between Jerusalem and Shechem, it 
is reasonable to identify Adasa with the ruin ' A daseh, 
on a bare shapeless down, 8 m. S. of that place {PEP 

1 Cp Leopold Low, ‘ Graphische Requisiten u. Erzeugnisse 
hei den Juden’ (’70), pp. 1&1-S3, in Beitr. z. jiid. Altcrthums- 
kunde, Bd. 1 of the Leipzig ‘ lnstitut zur Forderung d. israel. 
Literatur.’ 
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Mem. 3 io 6 ). The remark of Eus. that Adasa belonged 
to Judah, at which Jer. expresses so much surprise, 
rests on a confusion between adcura, the 0 v reading 
of Hadashah {q.v. ) in Josh. 15 37, and the place of 
like name in the passage before us. 

ADBEEL (VnB'IK, naBAghA [AKL in Gen., A in | 
Ch.]; -AaihA [D in Gen., B in Cli.] ; aBAihA [Lin I 
Ch.]; aBAghAoc [Jos. Ant. i. 12 4]; cp Sab. ; sec 
Ges. - Ru. s.v . ), one of tile twelve sons of Ishmacl 
(Gen. 25 13; iCh. l2gf). Doubtless the Arabian tribe 1 
Idibi’il, mentioned bv Tiglath-pileser III. {KB 2 jo/. 56) 
with Toma. Sheba, and Epliah, but distinct from the 
Idtbi’ilu named in inscriptions of the same king, who 
was a Kipu — i.e., not 4 warden of the marches’ but 
‘governor’ (of the N. Arabian land of Musri. See 
Mizraim II. [£]). Cp Wi. A l tor. J'orsch. 25. For n 
slightly different view, see Imimael, § 4 (3). 

ADDAN tj;IX. § 57, connected with the divine name 
Addu ; see II \n.\r>, Apmniram), the name, or part of 
the name, of an unidentified town or district in Baby- 
lonia, mentioned in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, 
ii. § 9); Ezra 2 59 (hA&n [BAL]) = Neli. 76 i, Addon 
(H ptON [BNA], hAan [L]) = i Esd. 536, where pX is 
represented by - afar , -a fan of AV Cuaraath m.ak, i 
RV Char A ATM ALAN (. aW [B], [A 6 ] a\ap [A], 

idav [L]). Cp Cherub, ii. 

ADDAR iT]X), Josh. 153 + RV, AV Adar (q.v . ). 

ADDAR (T 1 X), 1 Ch. S 3 f. See Ard. 

ADDER. The details are given under Serpent (§ 1, 
nos. 4, 5, 6, 7). The Hebrew names are : 

1. z'rzy. 'aksub (Ps. 140 3 U]\), generally believed 
to be a kind of adder. See Serpent, § 1 (4). 

2. ps. pethen ( Ps. 5 S 4 [ 5] 91 13, AV mg. ‘asp, like 
AV elsewhere 1, also belie\ eel to be some species of adder 
or viper. See Serpent, § 1 (5). 

3- sipKoni (Pr. 23 3 2 ; mg. like text elsewhere, 
AV ‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘ basilisk,' 0 'N\ Kepaar-qs ; also 
Is. 11 8 59 3 EV mg. ), likewise some kind of viper. See 
Serpent, § 1 (7). 

4 - ;*£s. sepha (Is. M29 EV mg.). See Serpent, § 1, 
no. 6. 

5- |r£c*. sfyhlphon (Gen. 49 17+, AV mg. ‘arrow- 
snake.’ RV mg. ‘horned snake'), the cerastes . See 
Serpent, § 2 (2). 

ADDI. 1. The sons of Addi in 1 Esd. 9 31 {aSdew 
[B], a 55 t [A], edva [L]) appear to take the place of 
the b'ne Pahath Moab of Ezral 0 3 o; but the name 
probably represents Ad.n a {q.v . , no. 1), the first in the 
group. In 0 L the missing name is restored, but 
without 0 L ’s usual ijyovfiivov (see Pahath-Moab). 

2 -. Twenty-fourth in the ascending genealogical series, which 
begins with Joseph, Mary's husband, in Lk. 3 23-38 (a 56 ei 
[Ti. WH following BN A]). See Genealogies of Jesus, § 3. 

ADDO (aAAlo [A], etc. ), 1 Esd. 61. See Iddo, iii. 3. 

ADDON (jilX), Xeh. 7 61 = Ezra 259, Addan. 

ADDUS. i. The sons of Acldus, one of the groups 
added in 1 Esd. 5 34 [BA] (a 6 < 5 oi»y, see Swete; perhaps 
corresponding to ArrtX [L]j to the ' sons of the servants 
of Solomon ' (see Li-:vn i-is) in the great post-exilic list, 
Ezra 2 = Xeh. 7 = 1 Esd. 5 ; see Ezra. ii. § 8. 

I Esd. 538. RV jADDl’S. See BaRZILLAI, 3. 

ADER (T$), iCh.8i 5 +, RV Eder {q.v., ii. i). 


ADIDA (aAiAa [A]), 1 Macc. 12 3 8 1813. See 
Hadid. 

ADIEL (bN'-iy, § 38, ‘ God passes by’? — cp Adaiah). 
a. One of the Simeonite chieftains who dispossessed 
the Meunim (see RV), 1 Ch. 4 36 + (ednrj\ [A], adaq\ [L], 
perhaps ctw<ra\ [B]). See Gedor, 2, and Ham, ii. ; and 
cp Amalek, § 4 . 

priest in the genealogy of Maasai (1 Ch. 9 i 2 f a8cq\ 


3. Ancestor of Azmaveth, q.v., ii. 4 (iCh. 272 st wStnA 
[HAL]). 

4. See ADUEL. 

ADIN(H^, § 57, perhaps shortened from }Hinn\ 

‘ Yaliwe is pleasant,’ cp Jkiioaddan, Edkn i ; aA[g]in 
[BA], aAAgi [L], stDix). 

The b’ne Adiii, a lamily in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§ w); E/iu ' 1 13 (uW IB], aS 8 . [A], e 88 <u [L]) = Neh. 7 20 (r, 8 [e]tv 
1 1 * -\ 1 ) - i Esd. fi 14 (afieiAiou or -ias [B], a6ii/ov [A], RV Alunu). 
A band of fifty males of this family came up with Ezra ; Ezra 8 6 
= 1 Esd. 8 32 (Adan afAivaSafi [L], i.e., Adin and Ebed, the name 
of their head). The family was represented among the signa- 
tories t.. the covenant, Nell. 10 16 [17] (rjS[e]ti/ [BRA], aSeiv [L]). 
See Ezra, i. § 7. 

ADINA (NJHJ?, ‘ blissful ,’ cp under Adin ; aA[g]ina 
[BAL] ; .-//>/.v. / ), a Reubenite chieftain in David's service 
( 1 Ch. ] 1 4 -*| ). Sec J 1AVID, § 1 1 a, ii. 

ADINO, ' the Eznite, is appended unexpectedly in 
EV of 2 S. 2- So to the description of David's principal hero. 

The readings of <!5 are : aBeivojy o ao-fDvaios [B], aSeiv o -t'aos 
[A], with the doublet (outos) Gc77ra.cra.TO r)jv pOfj.<paiai/ avrov [in B, 
though not in A] from 1 Ch. 11 11 (BNAL], where A* has <f<j 7 ro.To 
.... (PC however, gives the single rendering [of a different 

text], OVTOS 8 l€KO(J-fJL€l TT)V 8 la<TK£Vr\V aVT(MV. 

A comparison of v. 18 show's that what is required to 
make sense is 1 brandished his spear,’ irnrrnK *yiiy, and 
these words are actually given in 1 Ch. 11 n in lieu of 
ljxyn uny, the words out of which MX (reading uxyn) and 
its followers including EV vainly attempt to extract sense. 
Modern critics (except KIo. ) correct MT in accordance 
with iCh. 

Klo.’s correction, ‘He is our pride, he is our terrible one’ 
(after which he ventures to render Sy ‘because of‘)=Upy N*n 
N}n, words w'hich are supposed to be a quotation from a 
warlike song referring to this hero, is too ingenious. The words 
might, it is true, be viewed as a misplaced marginal quotation 
relative to David ; but then we should still have to supply some 
verb as a predicate to complete the account of David's warrior, 
bee iSHHAAl. I JasHOBEAM. 

ADINU(aAinoy [A]), 1 Esd. 5 14 RV ; AV, RV mg. 
Adin. 

ADINUS, RV Iadinus (iaA[g]inoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 
948 = Xeh. 87 , Jamin. 

ADITHAIM (D^rVHy ; on form of name see Names, 

§ 107 ; A[-eee<MM [L] ; BA om., but in e. 34 A has 
aAia0AGIM and B has iAoy0(a)0 for 'Tappuah'), an 
unknown site in the Shephelah of Judah, apparently 
somewhere in its NE. portion (Josh. 15 3 6 f). 

ADLAI (piy ; aAai [BA]; a AAi [L] ; adli ; 
i Ch. 27 29!), see Shaphat, 5. 

ADMAH (nppX, aAama [BAL]) and Zeboim 
(Hos. 118 EV, Gen. 10 19 AV, Dt. 29 23 [ 22 ] AV), or, as 
in Gen. 14 2 8 EV and everywhere RV except in Hos., 
Zeboiim (Hos. 118 Kt. cnos, probably = o'p [see 
below]; Gen. 10 19 Kt. i 142 8 Dt. 29 2 3 [ 22 ] all 
Kt. ; Kr. everywhere onis ; ceBcoeiM [BAL]; 
Samar, textom. both names in Gen. 10 19 ; <ra5a/xa [E] in 
Gen. 142), arementioned together in passages of the Penta- 
teuch and in Hos. 118. In Gen. ] 42 8 they are stated to 
have had kings of their own (see Shinab) who joined in the 
revolt of certain southern peoples against Chedorlaomer 
king of Elam ; in Dt. 29 23 [ 22 ] (cre/SweiF [AF]) to have 
shared the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. In Gen. 
10 19 (<re/3 wip. [A]) they are mentioned in the definition 
of the boundaries of Canaan proper — i.e., the land W. 
of the Jordan. Except in Hos. 118 the names Admah 
and Zeboim are always preceded by those of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Of the Pentateuch passages all except 
Gen. 10 19 are certainly post-exilic, and it is very possible 
that Kautzsch and Socin are right in regarding the 
mention of Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim in Gen. 10 10 
as interpolated. In this case we have no right to 
assume it as certain that Admah and Zeboim were 
among the cities which an early Hebrew' tradition stated 
to have been destroyed by brimstone and fire out of 
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heaven. Hos. 118 (imitated perhaps in Is. I59 1 ) only 
implies that Admah and Zelmini had suffered some 
terrible destruction. As to the mode of their destruc- 
tion and as to their locality no information is given. It 
is, in fact, not at all likely that the least famous of the 
' cities of the plain ’ should have been selected by Hosea 
as representatives; Amos ( 4 n) and Isaiah (I910) 
mention only Sodom and Gomorrah. It is possihle 
that there was once some distinct legend respecting the 
destruction of Admah and Zeboim. Possibly, too, 
Zehoim was not a town, but the name of the district in 
which Admah was situated. Against this we must not 
appeal to Gen. 142 , since the names of the kings there 
gi\en are probably unhistorical. Nor can one help con- 
jecturing that (if, as Rodiger, in Ges. Thrs. suggests, 
D'NZ'J = c'i*-?) I Ioslm alludes to a story which accounted 
for the dreary character of the Valley of Zeboim (now 
the Wady el-k'dt; see Zkhoim, i), analogous to that 
connected with the valley of Achor. Such stories of 
overthrown villages are not uncommon. Sec SuimM 
AND GOMURK \ 11 . T. K. C. 

ADMATHA (XnCHN), one of the ‘seven princes’ 
(cp Ezra 7 14) at the court of Ahasuerus (Est. I14+; 
[B \X, Lorn.]). According to Marquart, however, these 
seven names have arisen from an original three (cp the 
thrtv satraps, Dan. (>i f ) of which < ‘arsiien \ (q.v.) is 
one, Slvtbnr and T.irsiush are corrupt variations of the 
second (see Shethar), and Meres and Marsena corrup- 
tions of the third (see Marskna). Admatha (or rather 
«rn:r.) would then be the father of Haman, and for 
'31^0 (cp note to Mkmucan) should be substituted 
(the designation applied to Hainan). See, further, Fund. 
68 ff . < ’[> Esther, § 3. 

ADMIN (aAmgin [BX]), a link, in the genealogy 
of Joseph, between Amminadab and Aini (Aram), 
in Lk. ■”> RV mg. and \V & H. See Genealogies 
OF J I 'si IS, § 3. 

ADMINISTRATION. See Government. 

ADNA. 1. (Kny [Ginsb. q.v.], Jiny [Ba.]. ) One of 
the li’ne Pahati i-m< >ab in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra, i. § 5 end), EzralOao ( aidaive [B], ed. 
[B lU ], edve [A], aiauacrpe [L combining with next name, 
which in 1 Esd. 9 31 (L| is tritka], (Sevex [n = 
Ailu.i -(-following name, Chelal]) = 1 Esd. 931 (e 5 i/a 
[ L] ) . Audi, a. "With this name should be compared 
Hadauna, a Jewish name of the fifth century i:.c. , 
mentioned by Hilprccht as found at Nippur (cp Hazitu 
= njy). 

2 . (NJ"iy [Ginsb. IJa.]), priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra, ii. §§6£, 
ll), Nell. l’Jis (aSai/a? [N ca ra £’ om. [D N ‘A], efira* [L]). 

ADNAH ( nny ; sAnaac [BA], -nac [L]), a cap- 
tain in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Ch. 17 14). 

ADNAH I i"lj"iy [Ginsb. Ba.], other readings rO"iy, 
nny ; gAna [BVXL], Ednas). A Manassite, who 
dfs«Tti.il from Saul to David (1 Ch. 12 ao [21]). See 
David, § ii a iii. 

ADONAI GlIM) See Names, §§ 119, 109 n. 

ADONI-BEZEK (pT 2 in v. 7 with makkcf\ 

aAco n 1 Bgzgk [BAL] Judg. l 4 -7 ; 0 has aAooniBgzgk 
alsii in Josh. 10 13 where MT has Adoni-zedek , a third 
variation is AAcoiMizeBeK [Jos. Procop. 0 M ] ; the 
change may be accidental or harmonistic), a Canaanite 
king whom Judah and Simeon, invading southern Pales- 
tine, encountered and defeated at Bezek. Adoni-bc/.ek 
fled, but was overtaken, made prisoner, and mutilated. 
He was afterwards carried to Jerusalem, where ’he died 
(Judg. 1 4-7). The name Adoni-beZi.-k is commonly 
interpreted ’Lord of (the city) Bezek’; but such a 

1 iT’ closes this verse thus, *cai to KaraXonrov A»’n»/*a [IIR.V; 
fj. sup. ras. Rl], i.e ‘and the remnant of Admah.’ This may 
p..>xil.| v be correct Gee Puhm, /<■>•. 105, Lh. Intr. is. 91). 
Mu.di may be figuratively '.ailed Admah, just as Jerusalem is 
figuratively called Sodom (Is. 1 io). 
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formation is entirely anomalous. In similar compounds 
(Adoni with proper name) the second element is 
regularly the name of a god, never of a place (there 
are, in fact, no Hebrew or Canaanite proper names of 
persons in the ( >T thus compounded with the name of 
a locality) ; nor is 'adon used of the sovereign of a city 
or country. In Jos. 10 1 ff. , which, in spite of radical 
differences, is based on a souree closely akin to that of 
Judg. 1 , if not identical with it, the head of the native 
kings who first made front against the Israelite invasion 
of the S. is Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem (see Adoni- 
2EDEC) ; and it is to Jerusalem that Adoni-bezek is 
taken (? by his own servants) to die (Judg. I7). Hence 
the conjecture offered under Adoni-zedec appears very 
probable. See also Bezek.. G. x-. m. 

ADONIJAH ( rPm\ 2 S 34 1 1 K. 1 57 18 228 ; 1 Ch. 
32 ; Neh. 10 16 [17], elsewhere ■inOIN ; ‘ Yalvwe is lord,’ 
§ 36 ; cp Phcen. (ccmin ; AAo>N[e]iAC [BA], 

OPNIA [L]). 

1. David’s fourth son (in 1 Ch. 32 a 5 wi'[e]ta [BA ; so 
also in 2 K. 2 21//;], onvias [L]). Nothing is known of his 
mother, 1 laggith. Like Absalom, he was born at Hebron 
(2 S. 3 4 ; opueiX [B], -vlcls [A]); like him he was conspic- 
uous by his graceful presence, while like all David’s sons 
lie never felt the constraint of his father's authority. Ab- 
salom's cl'Mth left him heir to the throne, and ’ all Israel,’ 
as he said hinis* -If, ’ expected that he would become king’ 
(1 K. 215). He therefore, in the manifest failure of 
the old king’s faculties, thought it time to assume a 
semi- royal state, like Absalom before him (iIC. I5). 
On his side were the old and tried servants of David — 
Joab, tin- commander of the forces, Abiathar, who repre- 
sented the old pricstl) family of Eli, and had been the com- 
panion of David’s wanderings — followed by the people 
as a whole (see 1K.215). The ’new men,’ however, 
Benaiah, captain of the body-guard, and Zndok, a priest 
of origin comparatively obscure, looked with evil eyes 
on his pretensions, and with the powerful aid of the 
prophet Nathan espoused the cause of the son of 
Bathsheba. The chance of each party, unless David’s 
death was to be followed by civil war, lay in a sudden 
stroke which would put their claimant in possession and 
overawe his opponents. 

The story is graphically told, though perhaps with 
a secret sympathy with Adonijah. Nor can we doubt 
that, like the other narratives of the same writer, it is 
in the main trustworthy. Adonijah made the first 
mo\.\ He invited all the royal pi inces save Solomon, 
together with Job and Abiathar and 'all the men of 
Judah.’ to a sacrificial feast at a well-known sacred 
stone (see Zoheletii) close to Jerusalem (1 K. I9/. ). 
They had left the weak old king, however, exposed to the 
machinations of their enemies, while the fortress was in 
the hands of Benaiah and his trained soldiers. Nathan 
was quick to sei/e the opportunity. By the help of 
Bathsheba, and with .1 presentation of facts which may 
or may not have been perfectly accurate, 1 he ol>t:nn''d 
from David an order for the immediate enthronement 
of Solomon. Adonijah' s banquet was disturbed by 
news that Solomon reigned by his father's will, and 
was protected bv Benaiah and the foreign guard. The 
company broke up in dismay, and .Adonijah sought an 
asylum at the horns of the altar. The clemency 

of Solomon, ho\ve\er, spared his life, and but for an 
ill-timed revival of his ambitious dreams he might have 
remained in a happy obscurity. The cause of his ruin 
was a petition to be allowed to marry Abishag, for 
which he obtained the support of Bathsheba. Appar- 
ently the queen-mother did not detect his secret political 

1 The question is whether the promise of Solomon asserted 
by Nathan in j K. I is a clever fiction of Nathan, or not, and 
whether the »J ■_ - » riptimi of the doings uf Adonijah is, or is not, 
1 fi.rrner point is the more important of the 
B';-'- ICH 26m.) and Ki. {Hist. ii. 180/) take different 

Sides. We.'s reply is, of course, to us the less palatahle one; 
but we must consider Semitic craftiness, and the improbability 
of a merely private promise of Solomon. See 1 K. 1 12 13. 
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motive ; indeed Abishag h.ul only nominally been 
David's coneubine. Solomon, how oxer, regarded the 
proposal as virtually, if not expressly, a claim to the 
throne, and Adorn jah perished by Solomon’s sentence 
and Benaiah's sword. 

Compare the nauative of Stade (GI \. bk. v. c. 2 ), 
with the somewhat different treatment of the matter 
by Kit tel (Hist ii. c. 4 ). w. k. a. 

2. A signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), N«_h. 10 16 
[17] (eSavia [BN (though the names are otherwise di\i<led)], 
aavaa [ A ], aSwvias [E]). In the -41e.it post-L\ihc list, Ezra *2 = 
Neh. 7 - 1 Em.!. 5 (see Ezra, ii. § 9), and in the list (E, 1 .1 X) of 
those who came with Ezra, the name .ipjo-.iis (r»r>. 13 ifl 14 13 
respectnely) perhaps more correctly (so Gr.i\, 11 PS 137, n. 2) 
as An. » n it: a xi 

3. A Levite, temp. Jeho-luphat ; aCh. 17 8 (aSwrcar [BA], 

-t»ia [ 1 ,]). 

4. See ARAUNAH. 

5. Sec Ar.nan. 

ADONIKAM ; ‘the Lord is risen up, cp 

Ahikam ; aAcon[€]ikaa\ [BAL]). 

The b’ne Adunikam, a family in the great post-c\ilic list 
(see Ezra, ii. §§ 9, 8c): L-ra‘2i3 (aSumxai/ [B])- N'eh. 7 18 
(aSciKa/x [B], aS<viKa/Lt [N])= 1 Esd. f. 14 ; k presented in Ezra’s 
caravan (see Ezra, i. $ 2, ii. $ 15 (i) d), !■ /ra8 1 { (aSa.i-eiKa.fx 
[B])= 1 Esd. 8 39 (aStuvtaKain IB]); and probabh anmiR the 
signatories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. lu it> 1 1 7] ; 
see Adonijah, 2. 


ADONIKAM (CT 2 TN, § 40, 'the Lord is high'; 
&Agon[€]i [HAL], ADOS/K.m), chief receiver of 
tribute under David (2 S. 20 24), Solomon (1 K. 46 ; 
5 14 [2?]}, and Rehoboam, on whose deposition he was 
stoned to death by the Israelites (1 K. 12 18 ; 2 Ch. 10 i8f 
cyr , Hadoram, a5 topa/x [A]). 

In 2 S 20 24 (te^eSpav [L]) and 1 K. 12 18 (apafi [B] ; Aduram ), 
it is incorrectly (cp We. Dr. TBS ) written An. .ram (CHIN). 
Hilprecht (PEF Qu. St. , Jan. ’98, p. 55), indeed, attempts to 
explain the form by connecting it with Adduramu (‘Addu is 
high’), a Jewish name on a tablet from Nippur; notice, how- 
ex er, that } is not expressed and that (E>bal reads * Adoniram.' 


ADONIS only in the phrase 'yDJ (a double 

plur. ), Is. 17 10 RV mg. 'plantings of Adonis' 1 (EV has 
1 ' pleasant plants '). In justification of 

the rendering see Che. Is. 1 108, 
Kittel in Di. Jes. ( r,) To Ewald ( Proph . 2 116, Lehrb. d. 
hebr. Spr. 718, n. 3) and still more to Lag. ( Semitica , 
1 31, Hebei's. 205, n. ) is due this important correction 
of the rendering. Clermont -Ganneau should also 
be consulted ( ktudes d'archiol. orientate 1, 1880, pp. 
26^), also WRS Eng. Hist. Rev., 1887, p. 30 7; but 
cp We. Ar. Ileid. I 1 ! 7 n. Na'aman ( = pleasant, 

gracious) was doubtless a title of the ‘ Lord ’ (Adon, 
whence Adonis), and Adonis- worship seems to have 
penetrated under this title into Syria and Palestine, as 
we gather from the OT name Xa \.m.\k from the 

names Numana and Xamana in S. Palestine in pre- 
Israelitish times (Thotmes III.), and from the Nahr 
A a man (X. of Carmel), which seems to be the Belus 
of theaneients. That Adonis- worship flourished in Pales- 
tine when Isaiah wrote can easily be believed. The 
N Israelites were at this time specially open to Syrian 
influences. They ’forgot’ Yah we b' -cause he seemed 
unable to protect them. So Isaiah indignantly exclaims, 
‘Therefore, though thou plantest (little gardens with) 
shoots of Adonis, and stockest them with scions (dedi- 
cated) to a foreign god . . the harvest shall vanish 
in a day of siekness and di.-sjjer.ite jj.iin.' The plu.ise 
‘shoots of Adonis’ points to the so-called ' gardens of 
Adonis,’ baskets containing earth sown with vanous 
plants, whieh quickly sprang up and as quickly 
withered. In reality they were symbols of the life and 
death of Adonis ; but Isaiah takes the withering as an 
image of the withered hopes of Israel. On these 
‘ gardens ’ see Frazer, Golden Bough 1 284 f ; WRS 
Rcl. SemA 2 J 414; Ohnefalseh Richter, Kypros 132/! ; 
and ep Che. ’Isaiah,' in SBOT (Eng.), 146. 

Adonis was one of those local gods who live with 
and in nature, who suffer in summer’s drought, die 
1 ip (f)vrevfia amoTOv [BNAQT]. 
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with the winter, and live again with the early spring. 
Legend, however, explained the death of the god as 
2 Legend an '-‘ Vcnt ^ ar_n ^ times. Adonis, it said, 
and cult was lilted whilst hunting the boar in Leb- 
anon, and accordingly in the heat of summer 
was solemnised the gie.it mourning festival (cp WRS 
Rcl. Son. 1 '-) 411), :it which his corpse was exhibited 
resting upon a bed of flowers — the quickly fading 
Adonis-garden. Far up in Lebanon, near the fountain 
of ’Afka. death suddenly overtook him ; whereupon 
the spring became red with his blood. By 'Afka was 
an ancient temple of the goddess Aphrodite (so Luc. 
L)ca Syr. 9; Kus. Vit. Const. 855, Sozom. HE 2 s), 
of which the ruins still remain ; probably it contained 


the grave of the g<*d. This legend, and the cult con- 
nected with it, must be very ancient. Indeed, in a 
source as early as the papyrus Anast. I., mention is 
made of the goddess of the ' mysterious’ city of Byblus. 
In its origin u was distinct fmm the Babylonian legend 
of the loves of Istar ami Tammuz, though at an early 
date both this legend and the Egyptian story of Osiris 
were combined with it (l'lut. de Is. 15, Luc. Dca Syr. 7; 
cp Apollodor. ii. 1 , 3 , 7 . etc.). The eult spread through 
all the Phoenician colonies, esjiecially to Cyprus, whence 
in the seventh century it was imported into Greece. 
Adonis, however, is not to be taken as the true name 
of the god ; every god can be called Adon,' lord, just 
as every goddess is entitled to be called Rabbath, ‘ the 
lady ’ At Byblus (see Gebal, i. ) the favourite of the 
goddess of Byblus was invoked as the ’ lord ’ par excel- 
lence, and thus it was that the Greeks came to eall him 
Adonis. What his real name was we do not know ; 
for the name Tammuz, which he also bears, is Baby- 
lonian, and it is doubtful whether it ever became 
naturalised in Phoenicia. 

Possibly his name survives, unsuspected, among the many 
divine names. Or perhaps the recollection ofhissad fate may have 
hindered the formation of pioper names derived from his ; nor is it 
impossible that in the worship he never received a real name at 
all. 1 For in point of fact Philo, who never mentions Adonis, says 
of a certain Elifin (|V , ?p)=v^t«rTOs, that he li\ed with a woman 
named Berut in Byblus, that he was slain by wild beasts, and 
was afterwards Jellied, and that ‘his children brought him liba- 
tions and offerings.' This seems to be the euhemerislic version 
of the Adonis legend. Now in ‘Abedat in the neighbourhood of 
Byblus, where doubtless the village Saarna lay, there has been 
found an altar Aii ovpavtw vi /uVrw 2 aa pvai<a iirrfKOtp (Renan, 
234), and although such attributes are of frequent occurrence in 
Syria, Renan is probably right in recognising in this ‘highest 
god ' the Eliun of Philo, and Adonis. Moreover, according to 
Philo (ii. 10 ), the god ’Aypovqpos fj ’Xyporr^, ‘the farmer,' whose 
brother is called ’Aypo?, ‘field' (/.<?., rnc-) 2 and who ‘had a 
sacrosanct image and a temple carried about Phoenicia on 
wheels,' was honoured in Byblus as o pcynzTO?. He also 
recurs in the Greek inscriptions. In Byblus a temple was 
erected under Augustus Ad inpior<o (Renan, 223; cp 232 0 e<j> 
Ad . . . ) and the same g»«l had a temple deep in the recesses 
of the mountains near K:d‘at Fakra to the SE. of Byblus 
(C/G 4525 . . . ck Tiiir 70 v MeytiTTOv 0 eou (bKoSofxijOr)). The 
Phoenician name represented by ’Aypovrjpos is unknown. See 
Tammuz. t. k. c. S i— e. m. § 2. 


ADONI-ZEDEC, or rather -Zedek, as RV (pYpTIN, 


4 Sedek is lord,’ cp Melchizedek, though to later 
readers the name very probably meant ' lord of right- 
eousness ’ ; &A GO n I Z 6 k [BAL] ; sWONfSEDEC), a king 
of Jerusalem at the time of the Israelitish invasion. See 
Josh. 10 'ip/-, where he leads a confederation of five 
kings of S f'anaan. According to Josh. 10 , Joshua 
eamefrom Gilgal to the relief of the Gil jeonites threatened 
by the coalition ; surprised and completely routed the 
army of the Amorite kings near Gibeon ; captured the 
five kings in the cave of Makkedah ; put them to death 
and impaled their bodies ; then, turning back, razed 
Lachish, Eglon, and Hebron, with many other cities in 
the region. This stoty stands in «. narrative of the 

1 The inscripiitin from the district of Hippo Diarrbytus (CIL 
viii. I1211) .\accrdos Adoiti (sic) pro\es nothing as to the 
cultus-name of the god ; Adonis has here, as among the Greeks, 
become a proper name. 

2 From the lime of Scaliger it has been assumed that this 
name arose from a corruption or misunderstanding of 'IC' (see 
Shaddai). This is possible, but very far from certain. 
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conquest of all Palestine by Joshua in two great 
campaigns ( Josh. 10/ ) which cannot be historical. A 
ninth more credible account is to be found, though in 
an abridged foini, in Judg. 1 (see Josiil'A, $ 8 ; Jtdgks, 
§ 3). Here Adoni-bc/ck is the king who opposes the 
first resistance to the ad\ance of the tribes of Judah 
and Simon against the Canaanites of the S. It is 
therefore in Budde’s '>[>nn<ui [Z.APW t 148 [87]) not 
improbable that the O reading Adoni-bezek, king 
of Jerusalem' in Josh. 10 13 is correct, especially as 
judg. 1 7 may be understood as saving that his own 
followers carried Adoni-bezek to Jerusalem, and so as 
implying that that eity was his capital. The objection 
to this view is that the second element in Adoni-bezek 
ought to be a god, and we know of no god named 
Uezek. Hence it is very possible that Adoni-bezek 
in Josh. 10 [<P BVL ] is a scribe’s error, and that the 
original narrative of Judg. 1 had not Adoni-bezek, king 
of some nameless city, but Adoni-zedek, king of 
Jerusalem (see Adoni-uezek). w. r. s. — G. !•. w. 

ADOPTION ( Y io0eci&). Ro. 8 15 23 94 Gal. 4 5 Eph. 

lsf. See Family. 

ADORA (see below) or Adoraim (□"‘yilX: , on form 
of name see Namk.s, § 107 ; «\Aojp<M [B]. -M [A and 
Jos. .////. vi 1 i. 10 i], -dam [L] ; adukam), mentioned 
with Marcshnh, Ziph, and Lachish among the cities 
fortified by RHnibu.im (2 Ch. 1 1 9+). The sites of all 
these places having been securely fixed, there can be no 
hindiance to identifying Adoraim with the modern Dura, 
which is 5 m. \\\ by S. from Hebron, and is described 
by Robinson (2215) as 'one of the largest (villages) 
in the district.’ The site is well adapted for a town, 
being ’ on the gradual eastern slope of a cultivated 
hill, with olive groves and fields of grain all round ' 
(cp PEP Mam. 3 304). Under the new Egyptian 
empire an Adoraim is perhaps mentioned twice (\V.MM. 

, Is . u. Enr. 167, 174) ; but it is not clear that Rehoboam’s 
city is intended. At any rate, Aduraim is doubtless 
the Adora or I Mi a of Josephus (.-//// xiii. 154 and else- 
where adiopa, aSwpeos, 5.; C. .Ip. 9 5u;pa),and the Adoka 
of 1 Mu.cc. 1 :i*>[aou)pa [ANY]). In the latter, Adora is a 
point on the route by which Trvphon entered Jud.r-i ; 
in the former, it is usually eoupled as an Idumri-.in city, 
with Manssa (Mnreshah), the fate of which it shared, 
being captured by John Hyrcanus and compelled to 
accept circumcision and the Jewish law (Jos. Ant. xiii. 
9 1 ; BJ i. 26). r. n.. r . 

ADORAM (DT1N), 2 S. 20 24 ; 1 K. 12i8f. See 
Adoniram. 

ADRAMMELECH i^SVIN, &ip A MSA6 X [ BL ]' 
-Aek [A] ; Jos. -Aexoc, anApom&xoc)- 

1. A Babylonian deity. According to 2 K. 17 31, 
after ‘the king of Assyria, i.e., Sargnn (see Sakgon), 
had transplanted the Sepharvites into Samaria, they 
there continued to worship Adrammelech and Anam- 
mi.M'.ck ( q.v . ), the gods of Sepharvaim. This passage 
presents two difficulties. In the first place, according 
to the biblical account the worship of Adrammelech 
was accompanied with the sacrifice of children by 
fire : 1 they burnt their children in fire to Adrammelech 
and Anammeleeh. ’ Throughout the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, however, there is no allusion to human sacri- 
fice, and in the sculptures and reliefs no representa- 
tion of the rite has been discovered. The second 
difficulty cm 10 ms the explanation of the name Adrum- 
melech and its identification with some known divinity 
of Babylonia. The name was originally explained as 
Adar-ma/ik, * Adar the prince,’ Adar being regarded 
as the phonetic tendering of the name of the god Xinib. 
This identification, however, was unsupported by any 
evidence, and has now been abandoned. A clue to the 
solution of the problem, however, is afforded by the 
statement that Adinmmelech was a god of Sepharvaim, 
a city that is generally identified with Sippar (cp 
Si:piiarvaim). The god whose worship was especially 


ADRIA 

centred at Sippar was SumrA the Sun-god. That this 
was the case is abundantly proved by references through- 
out the historical and icligious texts of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the remains of the great temple of 
the sun-god exist in the mounds of Abu-Habbah at the 
present day. Some scholars, therefore, would see in 
Adrammelech a subsidiary name or title of the Sun-god 
himself. Others, however, do not accept this view. 
They strike at its chief support by repudiating the 
identification of c*nED with Sippar, suggesting that it is 
to be identified with Saba r, t in, a city mentioned in the 
Babylonian Chronicle. No satisfactory explanation of 
the name, therefore, has vet been offered. But cp 
Nisroijh. w. K. 

A son of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, who, 
according to 2 K. 19 37 ( aope/j.e\ex [A]) and Is. 37 38 
( aopap.€\ex [BX 1 AOQ], avbpap.. [X*]), in conjunction 
with his brother Sharezer (y. v . ). slew his father while he 
was worshipping in the temple of Nisroch at Nineveh, 
and thenee escaped into Armenia. In the Babylonian 
Chronicle mention is made of this revolt, in which Sen- 
nacherib met his death ; but the only trace of the name 
Adrammelech hitherto found is in Abydenus under the 
form Adramelus, and in Polyhistor under that of Ardu- 
musanus. Seheil however thinks that Adrmlk and 
Adramelus are corruptions of Asiur-MU-Nl-lK (or 
-Gal), the idiographic reading of the name pronounced 
Asur-sum-uvibsi. This is the name of a son of Sen- 
nacherib for whom his father erected a house amidst 
the gardens of Nineveh. For analogies cp the royal 
name Sammughes = S.imas-MlM;i-NA. The Ardumu- 
sanus of Polyhistor may be a corruption of the phonetic 
form given above, just as Zao<r5ovx^os is Samas-§um- 
ukin, the phonetie reading of Samas-MU-Gi-NA. (See 
Seheil, ZA 12 1 ; Rev . bib ., April 1897.) Cp Esar- 
H ADDON, NisRoril. 

ADRAMYTTIUM (aApamytion or &Tp. ; the ad- 
jective, whieh alone occurs in the NT, is, as in some 
cursive MSS of Acts, aApamythnoc or aTp.; neither 
inscriptions nor coins give the form -tthnoc of Tisch. 
following NB 3 ; \YX H -yisiTH. After AB“). A seaport 
of Mvsin, which gave, and still gi\cs, its name to the 
gulf, a great triangular indentation along the S. foot 
of Mt Ida, whence it was called also the ‘ Idrcan.’ 
Adramyteum, in the E. recess of the gulf, was always 
important. It w r ould profit by the trade in timber from 
Ida. Th ei c were also copper mines in the neighbourhood, 
and iron mines at Andeira not far to the NYV. Strabo 
(p. 606) describes it accurately as 'a colony of Athens, 
a city with a harbour and roadstead 1 ; but its importance 
goes back to a much earlier epoch if, as Olshausen asserts 
[Rhein. Mus. f Phil. ’53, p. 322 ; ep Hazar-maveth), 
the name points to foundation by the Phoenicians. Of 
necessity Adramyteum was intimately connected with 
the road s\st«.-m of N\V. Asia. The oast road from 
Ephesus and the inland road from Pergamus converged 
to Adramyteum, whence th< \ diverged, on the one hand, 
across the Mvsian peninsula to Cyzicus on the sea of 
Marmora, and, on the other, to Assos, Troas, and the 
Hellespont. Consequently, it became an assi/e town, or 
head of a convent us juridicus. Adi amytian coasters such 
as that in which Paul performed the first stage of his 
journey to Rome (Acts27st) must have been familiar 
visitors to Cresarea and the Syrian harbours. - Idnnnyti 
[Edrctuid), which preserves the old name, is 5 m. from 
the sea. Thus, Kiepert is perhaps right in putting the 
ancient town on an eminence by the sea, 8 m. S\V. 
of the modern Adramyti (Z. d. ( iese/Eeh. f Erdk., 1889, 
292 f ). Nevertheless, Edremid is heir to the importance 
of Adramyteum. Silver mines are now worked in the 
hills behind the tow'n. \v. j. \v. 

ADRIA ( £ n TO) &Api&. Actx 2/27 [BNA], Ann/. is; 
‘stony sea,’ Wiclif), the division of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Sicily and Malta on the W. and 
Crete on the E. So the name is applied bv Pans. v. 253 
(speaking of the straits of Messina), ck tov ’Adplov Kai 
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erlpov ireXayovs 6 KaXeircu Ti jparfvov. Cp id. viii. 5 1 3. 
Procopius considers Malta as lying on the boundary 
[B] r i. 1 4- : ray\(f> re teal MeXirij Trpo<r4ax ov • <d tutc 
’ ASpiariKov teal Tvppyvucbv iriXayos 8topL£ovaiv). Ptolemy 
distinguishes between the Adriatic sea and the Adriatic 
gulf. Aets reproduces the language of the sailors. 
For this extended application of the name cp Strabo, 
who, writing about 19 a.d. , &a\s» that the Ionian Sea is 
'part of what is now called Adrias’ (p. 123). This 
implies that the ancient use of the word had been nioie 
limited. In mediaeval times the name was still moo; 
widely extended, being practically = ' Levant,’ as opposed 
to ' Aegean ’ (cp Ram. Paul 298. Soe Mvka). The 
question is connected with the identification of the 
island upon which Paul was cast (Acts * 28 1) after fourteen 
days’ drifting in Adria (see Mli.it \). We may com- 
pare the shipw reck of Josephus * in the middle of the 
Adria' (/card p.4<rov rbv ’A Spiav) : he was picked up by 
a ship sailing from Cyrene to Puteoli ( Vil. 3 ). 



miswritten for ipxnry. • God is helper [cp forms of 
name in Ck 2 S. 218 below]; or (£) the Aram, form 1 


of Heb. Kxnry. The former view is adopted in 
Names, § 28 ; the latter by Nestle, ZDPV 15 257; cp 
Barzillai ; see also HPN 266 n. 1, 309 n. 8). Son 
of Barzillai (q.v., 11. 4) the Meholathite, to whom Saul 
married his daughter Merab (q.v. ) ; 1 S. 18 19 (om. B ; 
it )\( usually = tapar)\) [A], e 5 p«jX[L]), 2S. 21 8 (aepei [B], 
etrSpL [A], efp* [L]). 

ADUEL (aAoyhA [BX], n&yh [A] ; the 

great grandfather of Tobit (Tob. 1 1). No doubt another 
form of Adjel (q . ). 

ADULLAM oAoAAam [BAL], oAoAam [B. 

2 Ch. ; B avid . Mi. ; a, , s. ], 0A0AA& [A, Josh. 1 5 35D. 
aAaAam [L »i.]; odollam , variants adu{l)lam , 
ODOLAM , odlllam; gentilic 'P^iy, Adullamite, 
oXoXXAM[e]iTHC [ADEL], -mhthc, oGoXXamithc 
[E]), a town in the Shephelah (Josh. 15 33 35), with 
a changeful history. For a considerable time it seems 
to have remained Canaanitish. We still have a legend 
in Gen. 38 1 /. (J) which describes the fusion of Judahite 
clans with a Canaanitish clan whose centre was Adullam. 
This fusion had apparently not been accomplished in 
David’s time, for Adullam w r as still outside the ’ land of 
Judah ’ when David took refuge there ( 1 S. 22 1 ; ep v. 
5). We cannot therefore accept the editorial statement 
in Josh. 12i5 (cp v. 7) that Joshua ‘smote 1 the king of 
Adullam. The Chronicler speaks of Rehoboam as 
having fortified Adullam (2Ch. 11 7). He names the 
place in eonjunetion with Soco (Shuweikeh), which 
harmonises geographically with Micah's combination of 
it (Mic. 1 15, if the text be correct) with Mareshah 
(Merash). It is included in the list of cities which are 
stated to have been occupied by the Jews in the time of 
Nehemiah or Zerubbabel (Neh. 11 30 ; so N c - a in £- inf - L ; 
BN A om. ) ; but the list in Neh. 11 25-36 appears to be 
an archaeological fiction of the Chronicler. Judas the 
Maccabce, at any rate, in a raid into 1 Idumaea,' occupied 
Adullam and kept the sabbath there (2 Macc. 12 38). 

The chief interest of Adullam, however, lies in its con- 
nection with David (q.v . , § 3). Here, not in some 
enormous cave (such as that fixed upon by tradition at 
Khareitun}, 2 but in the ‘ stronghold ' of the town, David 
on two occasions found a safe retreat ( 1 S. 22 1 ; 2 S. 5 17 ; 
cp 23 13). 

Where was Adullam ? The authority of the Pales- 

1 The word is found both with d and with z on Aramaic seals ; 
*vT-, 1?y-nn (CIS 2 , no. 124) but Ttjnn. ‘ Horus Ls a help 1 (id. 77). 

2 The Magharct Khareitun enters history, not with David, 
but with an ascetic named Chariton, who, after having been 
taken by robbers on the way to Jerusalem, founded one of his 
two lauras here, and died in the cave about 410 a.d. 


| tine Survey has led many recent writers to adopt the 
identification of Adullam with 'Id-el-ma, proposed in 
1S71 by M. Clermont-Ganneau. This is the name of 
a steep hill on which are 1 ruins of indeterminate date,’ 

I with an ancient well at the foot, and, near the top, on 
both sides, caves of moderate size. The site is in the 
east of the Shephelah, about 3 m. SE. of Soco, and 
8 from Mareshah ; and, though it is much more from 
Belhlclu-m, 1 the journey would be nothing for the light- 
j footed mountaineers who surrounded David 1 (Clermont- 
| Gaiiucau, PEFQ 177 ['75]). The identification, how- 
ever, is only conjectural. The caves are unimportant ( 1 ) 
because the MT (cp Jos. Ant. vi. l‘J -*) speaks of a single 
I cave, and (2) beeause with We. , Ki., Bu. , and Kau. 

we should correct myo, ‘cave,’ in 1 S. 22 1 2 S. 23 13 
| 1 < 'li. 11 15, into htjd, * stionghold ' ; cp 1 S. 224/ 

; 2 S. 23 1*. Nor does the position of 'Id-el-ma exactly 
| agree with that assigned to Adullam in the Ono- 
masliam. On the very slight resemblance of the name 
to Adullam no reliance can be placed. Other sites are 
quite possible, Cp GASm. HG 229 f. See Micah, 
§2 a, ii. T. K. 

ADULTERY. See Marriage, § 4. 

ADUMMIM, The Ascent of ( Q'SIX ffiyp ; Josh. 
157 aAAamein [B], aAommi [A], aAammcin [L] ; 
I817 aiG&mein [B], gAcomi [A], eAcoMeiM [L] ; 
adommim ), a point marking the frontier between Judah 
and Benjamin. The sharp rise near the middle of the 
I road from Jericho to Jerusalem appears to be intended ; 

* the name (connected with din, ’red’) was perhaps 
suggested by the ruddy hue of the chalk rocks in that 
i neighbourhood, to wdiich appears to be due the name 
of the khan el-Ahmar ( 1 the red 1 ), the traditional ‘ inn ’ 
of the Good Samaritan, and that of Tala' at ed-Dam 
('the hill of blood'), NE. of the khan. With the 
latter spot the ascent of Adummim has been plausibly 
identified ( PEF Mem. 3 172). 

ADVERSARY. The word so translated in 1 S. 1 6+ 
(i"n¥ sara, R V ‘rival, 1 antizhAoc [L], 1 cp Lev. 18 18 
[BAL]) is the technical term for a fellow-wife, answer- 
ing to Ass. sirritu, Ar. darrat un , Syr. ' artha (' arra ). 
All these forms are dialectal variations of 1 single 
Old-Semitic word. Similarly, in Lev. 18 18 the words 
’ to vex her ’ are better rendered by R V 1 to be a rival 
toher.' The words that follow may be rendered, in- 
terpreting the metaphor, ’ marrying the second sister, in 
addition to the first, in the lifetime of the latter.’ 

The sense of the metaphor is given by the Arabic litakuna 
darrataha. See Dr. TBS, ad loc. and especially Lag.’s 
Mittheilungen 1 1257c (GGN, 1882, no. 13). w. e. s. 

ADVOCATE (tt&p&kAhtoc), :Jn. 2 i, see Para- 
clete. 

AEDIAS (ahAeiac [B]), i Esd. 927 = Ezral026, RV 
Elijah, 3. 

^NEAS (<MN€&C [BRA]), a paralytic at Lydda 
healed by Peter (Acts 9 33+). The form of the name, 
^Eneas, not as in Homer ^Eneas, is noteworthy. It is 
met with in Thucydides, Xenophon, and Pindar. 

.SSNON (aincun [Ti.WH]), Jn. 323f. See Salim. 

JESORA (aiccopa [BA], etc.), Judith 4 4 f RV = AV 
ESORA (q.v. ). 

AFFINITY. See Family, Kinship. 

AGABA, RV Accaba (akkaBa [B]), 1 Esd. 530= 
Ezra 2 4 6 , Hagab. 

AGABUS Ur&Boc t Ti - WH 1 • § 68 )- one of the 
■ prophets' who came from Jerusalem to Antioch at the 
time of the dispersion from Jerusalem ' upon the tribula- 
tion that rose about Stephen' (Acts 11 19, cp 84). He 
predicted a great famine over all the world, 1 which came 
to pass in the days of Claudius' (Acts 11 27 28). The 
reference, doubtless, is to the great dearth which visited 
Judzea and the surrounding districts — especially Jerusa- 
lem — between 44 and 48 a.jj, (Jos. Ant. xx. 26 ; 62; 

I The text of BA differs. 
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Eus. HE ii. 11 3). For other famines in the reign of 
Claudius, see Suet. Claud. IS; Tac. Ann. xii. 43 . 

The next mention of Agabus is in Acts 21 10/, where 
it is said that he ‘came clown from Judcea' to Ccesarca 
when Paul was there, and, taking Paul's girdle, bound 
his own feet and hands with it to symbolise the capti\ ity 
of the apostle. As this reference looks like a first 
mention of Agabus, those who ascribe the whole of 
Acts to one writer regard it as an indication that the 
second half of the book was written first. By others 
the passage is naturally regarded as one of the indications , 
that the author of Acts did not himself write the ‘ we * ' 
passages, but adopted them from an earlier source. 
On the other hand, Overbeck and Van Manen regard 
zn.'. 10-14 as an interpolation , and suppose that the 
1 we ’ was introduced by the last redactor. Jiingst 
thinks that the prophecy eannot originally have been • 
ascribed to Agabus, but must have been assigned to one 
of Philip's prophesying daughters, or these would not 
have been mentioned. At all events, it is to be noted 
that ‘ from Judaea ’ (21 10) does not harmonise with 21 8 , * 
for Cctisarea belonged to Judaea. 

A g a bus is indulcd in the IMs of the ‘seventy disciples of our I 
Loh. 1’ by pseud*'- 1 »ori*thuis ami pseudo- Hippolytus, and is j 
commemorated in the gre.it (.retie. Meno..i (Apr. 8), along with 1 
Rufu«, Herodion, and Asyncritus. 

AGAG ( 33 N, 32 N, cp Ass. agagu, ' be powerful, 1 
vehement, angry' ; fgi”t, the spirits friendly to man, • 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 634 ; [1 »-\L]). a king of the 

Amalekites, s<> celebrated in early tradition that the 
Yahwist makes Balaam say, by an ob\ ious anachronism, 
of the future Israelitish kingdom, * His king shall be 
higher than Agag ' (Xu. *247; pcor [BAL], following 
Samar, text). Saul, after his .successful campaign against 
the Amalekites, exempted Agag from the general doom of 
dcvntion to the deity by slaughter, and brought him to 
Gilgal, where Samuel hewed him in pieces before Yahwc 
— i. e . , at the great sanctuary where festal sacrifices 
weie ufivicd (r S. 158 f. 20 f. 32 f. ). Making allowance 
for the < mlcavoiir of the narrator to harmonise an old , 
tradition with later ideas (see SAUL, § 3), and throwing I 
um selves back into the barbarous period which begins | 
to pass away under David, we cannot doubt that the 
slaughter of Agag was a eucharistic sacrifice (see 
Surimit.), akin to that of the naki'a (lit. 'victim 
lent in pieces'), which was in use among the Arabs 
after a successful fray, and which might be a human 
sacrifice (WKS ESP) 491, cp 363 ; We. Ar. Held. 
112 [ 87])- 

AGAGITE (XMN ; for Greek readings see below'), 
a member of the family of Agag ; a title applied ana- 
chronistically to Haman (Esth. 3 r 10 83 5). Haman, as 
nil Amalekite, is opposed to Mordec.ii, the descendant 
of Kish (Esth. 2 s). Neither description is to b" taken 
literally (see Esther, § 1, end). The meaning is 
that there is an internecine struggle between the Jews 
and their enemies, like that between Saul and Agag of 
old. Similarly, Hainan is called a ‘Macedonian’ in 
the Greek parts of Esther ; 126 (fxaKeoova [L a ] ; but 
(3ovyaios [BSCAL 0 ] ; AV Agngite ; RY Bugman) Id 10 
(EY Macedonian; /xaned uv [BN A L/ 3 ] ; but (Sovyaios 
[L a ]), and tli<* name has made its way back into 
9 24 (fxanedw [HjSAL.s]) ; cp Esther, ^ 10. Elsewhere 
th'* (3 reading is jiot ycuos [BNAL^P] (only in 3 i 85 
[N c * a perhaps a corruption of Torycuos (in Nu. 247 , 
the same version has Tory for A7a-y). 

AGAR (atap [BA]), r. The sons of Agar, Bar. 3 
23 RV ; AY Agarenes. See Hagar, $ 2, n. 

2. Gal. 424 /!, RV H \gak (q.v. , end). 

AGATE HSl?, Is. 54 ia, iacttic [BNA< fj ; TDTD, 
Ez. 27 16 [Ba. Ginsb.j, xopxop [Btj], KOpxopyc [A], 
etc. ; T 3 ’w“, axathc [BAL]) occurs four times in AV, 
twice for Heb. kadkod , RV ‘ rubies ’ and twice 
for shibo. On the identification of these stones, 
see Chalcedony. On the question whether the 
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agate, which is a variegated chalcedony (translucent 
quartz) with layers or spots of jasper, was known to 
Israel, see Precious Stones. 

AGEE (&OX, a|-oa[A]; aca [B] ; hAa [L] ; Jos. 
hAoy [gen.] ; .ice), father of Siiammah (q.v., 3); 
2 S. 2 oir. His name should doubtless be cor- 
rected to El a xbx (so Marq. Fund. 17) ; 3 and ^ in 
the older character were very similar. He is mentioned 
again in 1 K. 4 x 8 . See El AH, 6. 

AGGABA UrrABA[B abn ^ A]), 1 Esd. 629+ RV = 
Ezra 245, Ha 3 a rah. 

AGG^US, AV Aggeus (Aggci [ed. Bensly]), 1 Esd. 
6 i? 3, 4 Esd. 1 (of. See HAGGAI. 

AGIA (aha [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 34+ RV=Ezra2s7, 

Hattil. 


1 . Conditioned 
by land. 


AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture is here considered 
(1) as conditioned by the land (§ 1), (2) as conditioned 
by the people (§§ 2-10), (3) as a factor in the life of the 
people (§§ xx-15) ; a concluding paragraph (§ 16) will 
contain some notes on historical points. 

I. The great variety of the conditions in the different 
natural divisions of Palestine (Dt. I7) must be kept in 

mind. 1 The various local products, 
natural and industrial, of these dis- 
tricts, so often alluded to by the 
Old Testament writers, the most important of which 
are wheat and barley, olive and vine and fig, will be de- 
scribed in special articles (qq.v.). On the seasons see 
Run, Dew. We simply note here — First, the long 
dry season (Apr. -Oct. ), including all the harvests, the 
dates of which vary slightly in the different districts 
(cp Feasts, § 10) : the mp in spring, when rain 
seemed miraculous (1 S. 12 i &f.) and the steady W. 
wind e\ery evening made it possible to winnow with 
ease, barley beginning in April, whc.it about a fort- 
night later ; the pp, summer fruits and vegetables, 
in summer ; olives in autumn ; the vxd, vines, from 
August onwards. Second, the wet season (Oct. -Apr. ), 
the earlier part of which saw' the preparation of the soil 
by the early rain (mv, m'c) for the winter crops, to be 
brought to matuntx by the succeeding showers, especially 
those in March- April (c‘ip s c). before which was the 
time for sowing the summer crops. 

With such stable conditions, all that seems to be 
needed is a fair amount of intelligent industry ; and the 
lack of this, rather than any great change of climate, is 
probably the eause of the retrogression of modern times. 2 
The productivity, however, was not uniform (cp parable 
of sower), and there seems to be a somewhat periodic 
diminution in the amount of rainfall. Agriculture is 
also exposed to pests ; the easterly wind onp, drought, 
Mildew, and Lo( usts (qq.v. : see also Ant, § 4). 

II. We consider now, more in detail, agriculture as 
dependent on the energy, skill, and general condition 

of the inhabitants. Our account must 
naturally be fragmentary. 3 The minute 
prescriptions of the Mishna must of 
course be used with caution. We begin with — 

x. Technical details of agricultural procedure. (For 
the most part we shall deal only with the raising of grain 
crops. For other departments see Vines, Garden, 
Cattle, etc.) Incidentally the biblical records de- 
scribe many agricultural processes, and mention by name 
some of the implements used. Of these implements, 
however, they give no description ; and the only speci- 
mens found, up to the present time, are of sickles (see 
below, § 7). 

- Egypt, however, we have fuller sources — many pictures 


2. Sources of 
information. 


r. 


of processes ami implements, and some aclual specimens. And 

1 s. K Ku.i-s'iim. f,, r details on Geology (§ 3), Physical 
divi-i-.ns (§ 4 jf.). Hydrography (§ 13), Climate and Vegetation 
(§ * \ /■)■ 

*- See however Fraas, A us dem Orient 199. 

3 There is no Hebrew word corresponding to our term farm. 
Tilling the soil is nEn.xrt rniy 1 husbandman is etc. ; field 
is ,m:r- 
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since modern Egypt and modern Palestine are very similar, 
these ancient Eg\ pii.ni icmains may be used to illusti.de ancient 
Falu-iine. Further. since modern implements ami methods 
arc, in I'.'jlx ]it, \ery like those of antiquity, the same is probably 
true of Palestine. Pluice it is reasonable to hold tliat, in Pales- 
tine also, modern may be taken to illustrate ancient. 

Our main side-lights, 1 therefore, are modern Palestine 
and ancient Egypt ; and the)- are best used in this order, 
subordinated always to the actual data of the OT itself. 

We shall take the processes in natural order. 

Sometimes land had to be cleared of wood or shrub 


(m3 Josh. I7i8). or of stone ('yc'), chiefly in vineyauls. 
p For loosening or otherwise moving the 

v, soil many words are used, such as 
mg soil. \ c 

° yj. tr-n. n^r. nnr. fty, -np ; me, •nc i . of 

which the first group denotes ploughing, the second, 
breaking up the soil (n^ix) or the clods (nists? Ji«*l 
I17) with the mattock or hoe, while the third as clearly 
means levelling off the surface with something serving 


for a harrow. Of the names of the instruments 2 we have 
p”-- ? or -u’“rr3. ns*, i”yrc. of which the first pair probably 
represents the plough [ NT &porpov)\ the last, asmtnf mat- 
tock ; while ns< must remain undetermined, ploughshare 
or hoe. It is clear, therefore, that we ha\ e at least three 
processes — ploughing, hoeing, and harrowing. Wo 
cannot be sure that there was of old m different parts 
of the country any more uniformity than there is now. 

It is not likely that the shallow soil would ever be much 
more deeply ploughed 
than now, when a depth 
of 5-6 inches is consid- 
ered sufficient. Perhaps 
ploughing would some- 
times (as now), after 
sufficient rain, be dis- 
pensed with. 3 Hoeing 
w ould probably take the 
place of plough ing in 
steep places (Is. 7 25), as 
now in stony ground. 4 
In modern Judma there 
is no ploughing before 
sowing except where 
manure is used. In 

Galilee, on the other 

Fig. i.-Esvptian Hoc (Brit. hand ' there is one 
Mus.). 'For picture of hoe in ploughing, and in some 
use see fig. 3, and cp Egypt, districts more than one. 
§ 34 1 n - When ground has been 

left unsown with grain and is overgrown with weed, 
this is ploughed in. 

Turning now to the implements used for these 

purposes, and beginning with the less important, we 

4 Inmlempntq note that the E g>'P tlan Aod5 ( fi S- A ° f 

for re r SUC ^ ^ m P ortance i n ancient Egypt as to 
illff Boll r na * ura l symbol of agriculture, as 

801 • the g Qac ] i s i n modern Palestine, 0 has no 
representative in nimlern Syria; but neither has it in 

1 Babylonia, as well as Egypt, no doubt presented points of 
contact with Pale^lih*: ; but in the department of agriculture our 
direct knowledge of Babylonia is v>.r_\ slight. See A'/’W 3 04 f., 
and Mei- hor, Beit?', z. al ba 1 '. Rrnvitra/it. 

- '•*>>.■ 1 >;> riial list of lalmudic n:un< s in Hamburger and 
Ugolmus, and now also a very full collection in Vogelstein's 
w-rk (v.e below, § 17). 

3 In Jvjjpt two ploughs seem generally to have been used, 
the one h-liind the other; perhaps the second turned up the 
soil between the furrow unde by the first (cp, however, next 
note). On f he otli> r hand, at lea-r in later tim* s, the Egyptians 
sometimes used a light' r plough, drawn by men or bn\ s. 

4 If we could regard the Egyptian agricultural pictures as 
repn scnialioiis of actual scenes we should have to conclude that 
in Egypt th-- hoe was used sometimes before (s.j always [?] in 
the Old Empire), sometimes after, or both before and after the 
plough, to break up the great clods of earth. The depicting of 
the \ :u lutis operations side by side, however, is very likely a mere 
con '.■eniien designed to represent in one \ iew all kinds of field 
work. So Prof \V. Max Muller in a private communication to 
the present writer. 

5 The illustration (fig. 1) needs only the explanation that 
the twisted cord adjusts the acuteness of the angle of the two 
other parts. 

0 Cp Wetzstein's note on Judg. 331 (l.c. below, § 17). 
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modern Egypt. A modern Syrian hoe may be seen in 
PEbQ, 1891, pp. 110-115 ; as fdso mattock, spade, etc. 

The ha.) row does not seem to have been used by the 
ancient Egyptians, although their nnnli'ni representatives 
use a weighted plank or a toothed rnller. In modern 
Palestine a bush of thorns is sometime* used. The 
writer of I nl» .‘ill 10, however, seems to have known of 
some implement drawn by beasts following the labourer; 
but this thi uws little light oil general usage. 

'I In • plough, although it is probably, strictly speaking, 
an inferior substitute lor the spade, is in common 
pi ac-ticc a very important implement, and merits more 
detailed treatment. 

Ol the Tsiai-litish plough we know only that it had, at 
least sometimes, an nmi share that needed .sharpening 
(re 1 ’, 1 JS. 1 :i ■««, ci 1 ill H lal comment in corrupt l<-\t). 

1 h it the Syrian plough was light 1 we have the testimony 
of 1 hei iplu astus. Tin ■ modern Syrian plough, which is 
light enough to be tan nil by tin- ploughman on his 
shoulder, and is simpler than the usual ancient Egyptian 2 
plough (fig, 3) in having only one handle and therefore 



1. cs-sikka 

2. 1 li 'iiitcui , 3in* 

3. cl-L\ibri\>i y /cubit.-. a. 

4. el-buruk, btt/k, -pi 3, 

5. * i-sa-o'tijlr (Sclium.), ]VV3. 

6. 1 /- ru/tf la , was/ t 

7. k it rib ( Post ), 3"cp- 

8. halaka (Post). 


g. t'J-tVi/.z, sker . 

10. sij royth (Post). 

11. en-nir. 

12. Ubaldn (Post). 

13. jenzir. 

14. >>t lards or minsas . 

15. nakiiza. 

16. ’aba, sabbut . 


not needing tw'O men to manage it, may safely be taken 
to illustrate that used by the Israelites. There is no more 
uniformity in its construction than in any other matter 
relating to agriculture, and it would seem to be at its 
simplest in Southern Palestine. The woodcut (fig. 2) 
illustrates its general form. It is of wood, often oak. The 
stake on to which the pointed metal sheath that serves for 
ashareis thrust, passes up through ahole in the pole, toend 
in a cross handle piece. The pole is of two pieces, joined 
end tu end. The yoke (Vy, n^v?, more rarely ms, n'oiD 
Syn ; £1 rybv, £1/76$) is repeatedly mentioned in the OT. 
It varied in weight according to circumstances (i K. 
IJ4). It is now made as light as possible, often of 
willow, Two pegs, joined bel"W by thongs or by hair 
string, form a collar fur each of the oxen, and two 
smaller pegs in the middle keep in position the ring 
or other arrangement for attaching the plough pole. 
Repair s are attended to once a year by a travelling 

1 The simplest plough would he made of one piece of a tree, 
bent while griming. See Vug. Oeory. 1 n*y, and illustration in 
( • 1 . ■• vius, T/te.\. Antiij. Rom. II, p. 1674' 

- ‘I he ancient Egyptian plough, which underwent little 
iiiit>liii> alimi in the course of millenniums, was all of wood, 
nil In. ugh, p.-rhups, the diari- was of a wood (harder?) different 
fr..m tin- i' st nf the plough, and m:i\ si.nu times have been 
slv athed in metal (Wilkinson). Of ) }r< ■ Wyiian plough we 
know from an embossed ndii f fouffd n> ar Mosul, tliat it (some- 
thin ■,) hail aboard for turning over the earth, and just 111 I runt 
of it a drill that let the seed down, to be covered by the soil 
as it turned over. 

3 Where two forms of the Arabic name are given, the first is 
from Schumacher, and the second fiom Post (op. cit. below, § 17). 
The Hebrew names are from Vogelstein (op. cit. below, § 17). 
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expert. The ploughman holds in his left hand a 
goad (messds = -\£^, pn. 1 nu"^) some eight or nine feet 
in length, having at one end a metal point, and at the 
other a metal blade to clean the share. 

The team (im. <,'<.< '70$) would, as now, oftenest 
msist of oxen (Am. 0* 1 - ), but sometimes of cows (Job 



Fig. 3. — Ploughing, hoeing, and sowing. From the wattciba of Ti at Sakkara 
(Old Empire). After Baedeker. 


1 14, Heb. text), and perhaps sometimes of asses (Is. 
3O24 ; Dt. 22 10). Even camels and mules may now 
be seen occasionally. In Armenia many pairs of oxen 
draw one plough, the driver sitting on the yoke ; but 
this is hardly the meaning of 1 K. 19 19. 

The furrows were called c s n. r.zi"2 - (myc) They 
are now sometimes very carefully drawn (up 'oniM. 
Vs. I293), and aic some nine to ten inches apart. 

Irrigation (roirt, npen ; s<v G \RDEN ) must have been 
B Irrica- one ^ 1L ‘ P roceJ >ses used by Israel. 3 Pales- 
tion etc tine ’ irKlcecl . differed from Egypt (Dt. 11 1 ■>/., 
’ ‘ on which sec Egypt, § 34, n. ) in having 

a copious supply of rain and in having natural springs 
(Deut. 8 7) ; 
hence many 
districts, 
especially in 
valleys, 4 would 
bear crops 

without being 
watered arti- 
ficially. But 
later practice 
shows that 
even these 
would yield 
better harvests 
1 f they had 
artificial irri- 





Fig. 4. Rams trampling in the seed. From the ma <taba of Ti. After Baedeker. 


gation, and there may have been districts under culti- 
vation which were entirely dependent on it. It would not 
be safe to assign an early date to the elaborate methods 
and regulations of Mishna times; and it is difficult to 
determine whether by the streams that were so highly 
prized(Dt. 87; Xu 246, ( 'ant. 4 1 I. 5 and without which 
a garden could not live (Is. I30), artificial canals are 
meant, and whether, e.g. , the bucket (-s-,. I s . 40 15 ; 
Xum. 247) was used in irrigation. The Mishna has 
regulations concerning manuring and there mav 

be a reference to it in such passages as Ps. £3io[u] 


yards (is. a 5; Ecelus. 2^E8), w'here hedges ( nyzvz Is. 
;>s) were also in use ; and there was sometimes a border, 
e.g. , of ness ( see Fitciies, 2) (Is. 2825). Between 
grain-fields, however, the commonest practice was to 
set up stones to mark the line of partition Hos. 
o 10) ; on the strong sentiment that pre\.iilcd as to the 
unrighteousness of tampering with these, 
see bHuw 12, 14). 

Whether the various words used for 
sow'ing the seed were technical terms we 
. cannot tell, yn is a word 

. owing. g enera [ significance. In 
Is. 2825 three words are used in one 
verse : psn and pir of scattering nsp (see 
Fitches, i) and cummin with the hand ; 
cl-. 1 of setting wheat and barley in the 
straight furrows. 2 Nowadays \ drill is 
sometimes used. The common practice 
is, whether the land has been already ploughed or not, 
to plough in the seed. 3 This protects it from ants and 
from dryness due to intermission of the early rain. 4 
As to protection from man and beast, see Hut. 

To reap is -^p. Two names of implements have 
been preserved 1 1. only in Dt. [I69 ; 23 a 6|] ; X.c, only 

7 Reanin? in l er - t 50 * 6 ; AV n, S- scythe 5 ] and Joel 
" [•> (1)13]; dptiravov) ; but whether thev 

refer to the same thing or to varieties, we do not 
know'. Perhaps the commonest method was to pull 

up by the root (see fig. 5), a practice confined in 
ancient Egypt to certain crops, but still followed 
both in Egypt and in Palestine. 'The use of sieA/es in 

< 'anaan in \ ery 

early times 
is, however, 
proved by the 
finding of 
sickle flints 0 ’ at 
Tell - cl - Hesy 
in the earliest 
and all suc- 
ceeding layers, 
while the use 
of iron sickles 
by the Jews in 
at least pre- 
Hellenistic 
times is proved 


by the finding of the specimen represented in fig. 7. 

By putting together different allusions, 7 we can follow 
the various steps. The reaper (i-_ap) fill'd his hand 


( nuix^ pi) or Is. 25 1- ■ (Kthil/ 


In XT times, at least, | 


manure was used for trees (Lk. 138; /3d\u> Kbirpia), 
as now for figs, olives, etc. ; it was worked in at the 
last yearly ploughing, which was after the first winter 
rain. For grain crops the use of manure is exceptional 
{e.g., at Hebron). Remains show that in the hilly 
country terracing (cvipi? rp s -;*r, Cant. 013?) was used 
even more than now', especially for vine cultivation ; 
but the wider terraces are still used for grain, the 
clearing of the soil being called naJib. 

Fences (ns) "ere employed, perhaps only in vine- 

1 Vogelstein argues from A 'dim, i>6 that this is the name of 
the metal head. 

2 Cp, however, I>vl. on P.s. ]2'> 3 , Cv.-Buhl sub roc. etc. 

3 See now the account in Vogelstein, § 4.. 

4 Cp AA‘( 2 ) 106. 



0 The prophets delight to speak of the copious supplies of 
w.iier that will refresh even the most unlikely places in the ideal 
future (see Cheyne on Is. 30 23). 


1 In Am. 0 13 y-;n -|—£ is used of the process of sowing. 

2 It is not uii lil • Iy that i"L' is to be dropped, with We. Che. 
and Du. (against I>i.), as = 

■’ According to Strabo, this was done also in Babylon (cp 
above, col. 78, n. 2). and in ancient Egypt the seed was sometimes, 
j especially in the Old Empire, trodden in by sheep (Erman, 
Lift in Ancient Egypt, ET 429; not goats), in the time of 
Herodotus by swine. 

4 On the stages and accidents of growth cp Vogelstein, § 10. 

5 For 11 .iL 1 , which AV mg. thrice renders ‘scythe,’ EV has, 
more correctly, Pkvining-hooks (q.v.\ 

6 The method of setting the sickle flints is shown by the 
specimens found by Dr. Petrie in Egypt ( Illahuti , etc. pi. 7 
no. 27 ; see above, lie. 6). 

T E.g., Rath 2 23 ; IS. li'J 7 ; Is. 17 s ; Job24 2l ; Jer. 9»[«]. 
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(pp) with enrs (treaty) of the standing corn (nop), and | 
with his arm tynil t'enpud them (isp). The stalks (rap) 
were, in Egypt. and still are, in Palestine, cut pretty I 
high up (Atiderlind ; knee high). They must some- 
times have been cut, 
whether at this or at 
a later stage, very i 
near the ear (c?h 
Job 24 •(). 
The armfuls (-'ey) 
would fall (Jer. 

H • [ 21 ]) in a heap 
("•■-y) behind the 
reaper, to be ga- 
thered by the *y?yo 1 
Fig. 6. — Sickle with cutting edge of f ' i CN , 2. in his busmn 
flints found at lllahun. Alter l’otrte. ('y.r^l and tinl 

into sheaxes 

(ttExI and set in heaps ( z'tyi^Y 1 

In Egypt the sheaf consisted of two bundles, with 
their heads in opposite directions. I11 modern Syria fre- 
quently the sheaves are not tied at all. It has bet 11 


Fig. 7. — Iron sickle found at Tell el HesT. After PEFQ . 

supposed - that already in Amos's time the bundles 
1 2'j) may sometimes have been heaped into a heavy 
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(Is. 2827) it was usual to beat out cummin and (su ■ 
ITivhks. 1) with rods (nuo and tac respectively). Tin 1 
other processes were probably more common in later 
times. Id 11- these w as needed a thresfung-jloor ( pj, ] dXojs, 
dXcov), for which was selected some spot freely exposed 
to the wind, often a. well-known place (2 ,S. 24 16). 2 
Heating the Hour hard for use may be alluded to in 
Jer. fd jj (Hob. Text ; ns'Tin)- Sometimes the wheat 
heads may Ii.imj boon struck nil the straws by the sickle 
onto tin- threshing- 11 uor (Job 21 2.1), as Tristram 
describes {East. Cast. 125) ; but usually the bundles 
would be first piled in a heap (c'Hj) on the floor, and 
then from this a convenient quantity ( nuno) from time 
to time spread uver the floor. 

The tlm-shiug then semis to hn\e been done in two 
ways : either (/’) by driving cal lie round the floor on the 
loosely s. 1 tti -red stalks till their hoofs gradually trampled 
(r'n) out the grain (13), for which purpose oxen 4 were 
used (Hos. lOu), 5 or (> ) 1 j\' special implements , 6 

The instruments inentioneil, which were drawn usually 
by oxen, are (a) pin 7 , pin* (?). (pin) alto ; 9 (<£) n s :y 
with pnx 10 (wheel) prefixed (Is. 2827), and perhaps 
alone (Am. 2i3f; see, however, We. ad loc.). These 
two sets of expressions probably correspond pretty 
closely to two instruments still in use in Palestine, and 
a dcsenption of them and their use will be the nearest 
we ean come to an account of their ancient representa- 
tives. 

a. The Syrian norad fine) is a wooden drag 11 (see 
fig. 10) with a rough under- surface, which when drawn 
over the stalks chops them up. The illustration 
needs few explanations. The roughness is produced by 
the skilful insertion in holes, a cubic inch in size, of 
blocks of basalt (nrs'3 Is. 41 15) which protrude (when 
new) some inch and a half. The sledge is weighted by 
heavy stones, or by the weight of the driver, w ho, when 
tired, lies down and even sleeps, or sits on a three- 
legged stool. 



8. — Sickling and bundling. After Liqisius. 


load on a cart Am. 213) ; but the reference mny 

very well be to the threshing wain. 3 In Egypt they 
were conveyed in baskets or bags, by men or on donkeys, 
to the threshing-floor. 

Threshing was called pp*t, c’vn, DDn ; of 

which the first describes beating with a rod, the second 

0 m. .. is indefinite (to break up fine), and the 

8 third is literally to trample. («) The 

first of these evidently represents the most primitive 
practice, still followed sometimes in both Palestine 
and Egypt. Naturally, gleaners (up^c) and apparently 
others in certain circumstances — /'.g. , Gideon in time 
of danger — beat out the gram ; and in much later times 

1 It is hardly possible to determine how many >>f these terms 

arc practically synonyms. According to YugcUtun op, cit, 
6i^, the loose C'nzs were tied into and piled into C'~.U0 

while TOy (see Excurs. I.) is an entirely distinct word meaning 
lm. 

p Eg., by Wellhausen. 

3 So, c,g , , Hoffman and Wetzstein in ZA T\V. 

6 81 


/3. The Hilda of Northern Syria, called in Egypt by 

1 ‘ Ram-floor, ’ 2 K. O27 AV. 

2 Hut in 1 K. ' 2-2 iop.n is probably dittography for 0^33- 
So written, without dagesh, by Baer. 

4 It is not clear how the horses of Is. 28 28 are supposed to 
be used. Du. proposes 1 oread vir'Ci as a verb. 

r» In Egypt in Inter times .even were so used, three in a line, 
with their heads bound together at the horns hy a beam (see 
fig. 9), or in the ancient empire, clunk* ys, ten in a line ; so in 
modern Syria, the line being called a £ ara/i . 

6 Just as sen ral rods are used together in method (n:), so 
there could be duplicates of fcaran (/■), or of implement (r), or 
mixtures. of(/»)au«l (*) used simultaneously, as now in Hauriin. 

7 1 Tlir* sliing-NX.iin,’ Job 41 30 H^l RV. 

h Cl. arly some kind of sharp instrunn lit of iron (2 8.1231 = 
1 Oh. 20 3I), EV ‘harrow, 1 Hoffm. (Z.l /7/'2f.<«) ‘pick.' 

!i p. rhaps by a gloss we have here indcp* ud. iit names for one 
thing (Is. 41 15). r.y cv-pna (Jndg. S7, which somewould 
add here, the Talmud (with (TV- [once] 0 bal (once) trans- 
literates) understands ‘thistles': a view that is confirmed by 
the existence in modern Egyptian Arabic of a word berk tin as 
the name of a thorny plant. See Brier, i. 

10 jDi.X alone =(threshing) wheel, Prov, 20 26 RV 

11 Some 7 ft. X 3 ft. X 2 in. 
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the name of the unused norag (see fig. n), and known to 
the Romans as p lost c Hum Pocnicum, has in place of sharp 
stones revolving metal discs, which, when pressed down 
by the weight of the driver seated in a rude arm-chair, 
effectually cut up the straw 


The process of winnowing (mil is often mentioned. 
Two names of instruments are preserved, the mo (EV 
’fan') in Is. {3624) and Jer. (If* 7), and 


9. Winnowing. 


the nm (EV 1 shovel ’) in Is. alone (:!() 


24). 1 They seem to refer to different things ; perhaps to 



The work is done sometimes by horses, but most 
commonly, as of old, by oxen, either singly or (oftener) 
in pairs, sometimes muzzled, contrary to ancient Egyptian 
usage and Hebrew maxim. 1 

The modern floor is a circle some fifty feet in diameter, 




Fig. 10. — Syrian threshing-dodge. After Benzinger. 

with the heap (hadif) in the centre, from which a supply 
(tar ha) is from time to time spread all round in ring 
form, some two feet deep and seven or eight feet broad. 
When one tarha has been thoroughly threshed — to 
insure which, it is from time to time stirred up with the 



Fig. 11. — Modern Egyptian threshing-machine (norag). 
After Wilkinson. 


handle of the winnowing instrument, or even with a 
special tw>- pronged fork (dcikal, SLueWa) — the mixed 
mass (darts) of grain ( habb ), chopped straw ( tibn j-n), and 
chaff etc. (tav_y.fr), is formed into a heap ( 'arama), to 
make room for a new tarha. 

1 El 1 > Mi-hna seems to assume the practice in Kelim 1 f> 7 
1 w hy*. It is doubtful whether the preceding 

ph, -ip^ U'r v U." refers t«> a practice, reported 1»y some 
tr.i' • !!• rs, of bandaging the eyes of the oxen in threshing. 
Philological considerations would give the preference to 
Maimonides's explanation : ‘ Sacculus pelliceus in 11 cm colligunt 
stercus jumenti ne ficrcat triticum dum trituratur’ 
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| the implements still called by similar names in Palestine 2 
— the fork and the shovel. The products are grain 
j ("□), chopped straw (pn), and chaff (p, run. T.y. dxvpov). 
i The first is heaped up in round heaps ( n.uiy Ru. 37; 
Cant. 73, Heb. Text). The second is kept for pro- 
vender (Is. II 7). The third is blown away by the 
wind (Ps. 1 4 ). 

In nu idem Syria the mi dr a (see fig. given in Wctzstein, 
op. cit. below, $ 17) is i wooden fork almost 6 ft. in 
length, with some at least of 
its five or six prongs separate- 
ly inserted, so that they are 
easily repaired. The prongs 
are bound together by fresh 
I hide, which ori shrinking forms 
I a tight band. The raht is a 
kind of wooden shovel (see 
fig. in Wetzstrin, l.c. ), with 
ci. handle 4 ft. long. It is 
used chiefly for piling the 
grain, but also for winnowing 
leguminous plants and certain 
parts of the darts that have 
had to be re-threshed. The 
winnowers stand to the E. of 
the 'arama heap, and (some- 
times first with a twu-pronged 
fork called ska' ul and then), 
with the midrd, either toss 

the darts against the wind or straight up, or simply 
let it fall from the inverted fork, according to the 
strength of the evening W. breeze. While the chaff 
is blown away some 10 to 15 
ft. or more, the straw (tibn) 
falls at a shorter distance, 
and is preserver! for fodder ; 
the heavy grain, unbruised 
ears, and joints of stems, fall 
almost where they were, ready 
for sifting. 

Strange to say, in the case 
of sifting it is the names of 
the implement that are best 

10. Sifting, etc. P r , eserved 
0 I he sieve is 

Fig. 13. — Sifting. After called Krbhdrah (1-2:, 3 Am. 

Lepsius. 9 > it) and naphah I r.ci, Is. 

SOaS). In the former case 
probably the good grain, in the latter probably the 
refuse, passes through. In modern Syria there are 

1 iP omits these words ; but tttvoi» occurs repeatedly in the NT. 

Fleischer denies any philological connection between Ar. 
raht and nm. regarding the former as a Persian word, borrowed 
in the sens? of tool. 

3 But © Acxp.6?. 


Fig. 12. — Winnowing. 
After Erman. 
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two main kinds of sieve used on the threshing-floor. 
They are made of a hoop of wood with a mesh- work 
of strips of camel-hide put on fresh, and become 
tight in drying. The coarser meshed kirbdl is like the 
kebhdrah of Amos. When the winnowed heap is sifted 
with it, the grains of wheat pass through, while the 
unbruised ears etc. remain in the sieve, 1 and are flung 
back into the tar ha to be re-threshed. The finer meshed 
ghirbdl is like the of Is. 30 28; all dust, bruised 
grains, etc. pass through, but in me of the good, win -at. 

When the grain has been finally sep.ir.ited, it is | 
heaped with the raht in hemispherical piles {ybfra), 1 
which probably represent the 'drema (roiy) of the I 
metaphor in Cant. 7 5 ^Heb. ). By this Boaz slept (Ru. 
37), as do the owners still, while (.is a further pie- I 
caution) private marks ore made on the surface, and a | 
scarecrow is set up. 

Storage. — In Jer. , Dt. , Joel, IV, 2(.'h. , there are | 
names of places for keeping stores of grain ; ' J but we do ] 
not know anything about them. 8 In the dark days of 
Gedaliah corn and other stores \\ ere hidden in the ground 
(Jer. 418) ; dry cisterns hewn out of the rock are still .so 
used. For a representation of an ancient cistern see 
ZDPJ'S, opp. p. 69. The mouth is just wide enough * 
to admit a man’s body, and can be carefully covered 1 
over. Grain will keep in these cisterns for years. 

2. Xe\t falls to be considered the dependence of 
agriculture on the general condition of the people, a 
dependence that is very obvious from the present state 
of agriculture in Palestine. 

In the days of Israel’s greatness, when agriculture 
was the chief occupation of the people, the population, 

11 General ' V ^ atevcr ma F h ave been its numerical 

conditions stren S th ' "' as certainly enough to bring 
the country, even in places that are now 
quite barren, into 1 state of cultivation. The land 
would be full of husbandmen tilling their fields by day, 
and returning to their villages at night. Yet, down to 
the end of the monarchy, the old nomadic life still had its 
admirers (Jer. 35), who, like the Bedouin of to-day, 
would despise the settled tiller of the soil. At the 
other extreme also, in such a society as is described, 
e.g, , by Amos and Isaiah, there was an aristocracy that 
had little immediate connection with the land it owned. 
SLu.e labour would doubtless, as elsewhere, be a weak 
point in the agricultural system, tending to lower its 
status (Zech. 13 5 ; Ecclus. 7 15 [16]) ; though this would 
not preclude the existence, at some period or other, of 
honourable offices such as those attributed by the 
Chronicler to the age of David (1 Ch. 2725-31). After 
making allowance for homiletic colouring, we are bound 
to suppose that agricultural enterprise must have suffered 
grievously from a sense of insecurity in regard to the 
claims of property, and from the accumulation of debts, 
with their attendant horrors. Civil disturbances (such 
as those abounding in the later years of Hosea) and 
foreign wars would, in later times, take the place of 
exposure to the inroads of nomadic tribes. The burden 
of taxation and forced labour (1 S. 812) would, as now 
in many eastern lands, foster the feelings that find ex- 
pression in the narrative of the great schism (1 K. 12 4) 
and in some of the accounts of the rise of the kingdom 
(on the 'king's mowings,’ Am. 7i, see Mowings and 

Government, § 20 ). 

The existence of an effort to ameliorate evils of the 
kind to which allusion has just been made, and of a 

12 Laws consciousness of their inconsistency with 
the true national life, is attested by the 
inclusion in the Pentateuchal codes of a. considerable 
number of dicta on agricultural matters, in which we see 

1 For *Vny is most likely stones . 

2 O’mkd, d'pdn, nnkiK, jvnjp.’p, unip, nuncp, NT *■* oOrjiai. 

3 In Egypt corn was stored in buildings with a flat roof 
reached by an outside stair. There were two openings, or sets 
of openings, near the top, for pouring in the grain, and near the 
bottom, for withdrawing it (see model in Brit. Mus.), 
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how religious sanctions became attached to traditional 
agricultural practices. 

Already in the Book of the Coz'cnant a fallow year 
(Ex. 23 n ), once in seven, is prescribed for the sake of 
the poor and the beast, and a day of rest (v. 12), once 
in seven, for the sake of the cattle and the sla\e ; while 
the principle is laid down that for <1. image done to a 
neighbour's field reparation must be made (Ex. 22s /'. 
[4 ./•])• In the JJrti/ct anomic Code, if there is already 
the precept against sowing in a vineyaid two kinds of 
sued (22e), in ploughing with an ox and an ass together 
(-2 10), and the requirement of a tithe (14 22), there are 
still such maxims as the sacredness of property ( I 14, 
landmarks ; = l’rov. 22 28 = 23 io</ [cp JublMa], and, in 
the form of a curse, Dt. 27 17) on the one hand, and, 
on the other, generous regard for the needs of others 
(23 j 5 [26], plucking ears; 24 19, sheaf; 20, oliw; 
21 2324 [23], grapes), even of beasts (254, muzzle), with 
a provision against abuse of the privilege (2325 [26], 
no sickle; 23 24 [25]. no vessel); while an effort is 
made to moderate the damage done to agriculture 
by war (2O7, exemption from conscription; 2O19 /, 
preserve trees). In the Pncstlv Code there is still, 
in the remarkable collection preceding the last chapter 
of Leviticus, *, further development of the provision 
for the poor at harvest time (19 9, corners = 23 22), 
with a repetition of the charitable maxims (19 9/. ) ; but 
there is on the whole an emphasising of such prescrip- 
tions as non-mixture of seeds (19 19), defilement of seed 
(H37/). uncircumcision of fruit-trees (1923-25), strict 
calculation of dates of agricultural year (23 16); while 
the Jubile year makes its appearance. Here we are 
appreciably nearer the details of such discussions as 
those in Zera'ini etc. Of course, the question how far 
such maxims made themselves felt in actual practice, or 
even as a moral directive force, is not answered by 
pointing out their existence in literary form. 

III. We pass now to the consideration of agriculture 
as a factor in the life of the people. 

That agriculture was an important element in popular 
life is very evident. Land was measured by yokes 

iq rn-mmnTi ( 1 S. 14 14; Is. 5 10) and valued by the 
life ainount of seed il needed (Lev.27i6). 

Time was measured by harvests (Judith 
227 1 ), and places were identified by the crops growing 
on them (2 S. 23 n, lentils ; 1 Ch. II 13, barley). Tilling 
the soil was proverbially the source of wealth (Pr. 12 11 
28 19) ; implements not needed for other purposes w 011 Id 
as a matter of course be turned to agricultural use 
(Is. 24) — and so on, That work in the fields was not 
confined to slaves and people of no culture is evident, 
not only from the existence of such narratives as that 
of Joseph’s dream, but also from what is told of Saul 
(iS. 11 5), and Elisha (iK. 19 19), and Amos (7 14) 
before they appeared on the stage of history. On the 
other hand, the narrator of the story of Ruth seems 
to represent neither Boaz himself nor his deputy as 
doing more than overseeing and encouraging the 
labourers (Ru. 2s); and in the time of the writer of 
Zech. 13s ( RV) a tiller of the soil seemed to be most 
naturally a purchased slave, while the ideal of the writer 
of Is. 61 5 is that ploughmen and vine-dressers should be 
aliens. 

At all times, however, even the rich owner entered 
naturally into the spirit of the agricultural life. If it 
was perhaps only in the earlier times that he actually 
ploughed or even followed the oxen, he would at all 
times be present on the cheerful harvest field and visit 
his vineyaid to see the work of the labourers (Mt. 20 8), 
his sons included (Mt. 21 28), and give directions about 
the w r ork (Lk. 1 3 7 ) , when he would listen respectfully 
to the counsel of his men (Lk. 138/!). It was not 
derogatory, in the mind of the Chronicler, to kingly 
dignity to interest one’s self in agriculture (2 Ch. 26 io), 2 

1 The text of 2 S. 23 13 is very doubtful ; cp Dr. ad loc. 

2 The meaning of Eccles. 5 9 [8] is obscure. 
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and a proverb-writer points out the superiority of the 
quiet pmspuiiy of the husbandman to an insecure 
diadem ( I’i ov. 'J. 7 23-27). 

Not unnaturally it is the life of harvest-time that has 
bivn most fully preserved to us. We c.in see the men, 
especially the younger men (Ru. 29), cutting the 
grain, the young children 1 going out to their fathers 
(2 K. 4 i°') in the field, the jealousies that might spring 
up b'-tw cn the reapers (Gen. I '. 7 7), and the dangers that 
young men and maidens might be exposed to (Ru. 29 
peril. Hos. 9 1 /. h the simple fare of the reapers ( Ru. 2 14 ), 
and the uuresti amed joviality of the evening meal (Ru. 
37) after the hot day’s work (2 K. 419), the poor women 
and girls gleaning behind the reapers and usually finding 
more than they seem sometimes to find nowadays, 
hi -a ting out the grain (Ru. 217) in the evening and 
carrying it away in a mantle to the older ones at home 
(Ru. 815)1 not only the labourers but also the owners 
sleeping by the corn heaps at night (Ru. 37), so that 
tin- villages would, as now in Palestine and Egypt, be 
largely emptied of inhabitants. The Egyptian monu- 
ments could be drawn on for further illustrations. 

Such a mode of life had naturally a profound effect 
on the popular sentiment, the religious conscience, and, 

, „ _ .. .in time, the literary thought of the 

14 . Sentiment. . . . ' 1 . e 

people ; and, to complete our survey of 

the subject, a few words must be said here on these 
matters. 

That the agricultural mode of life was regarded as 
originating in the earliest ages is e\i<lcnt from Gen. 3 
and 4 ; 54 but it was sometimes regarded as a curse 
( 3 17 f ), or at least as inferior to pastoral life (43/.), 
while at other times nomadic life was a curse (4 12), 
instead of being a natural stage ( 4 >*). These two 
sides are perhaps reflected in the glowing descriptions 
in which certain writers delight — e.g. , Dt. o ‘3 2 3 : a tilled 
land of corn and wine and oil (l>t. 87-9). a pasture land 
flowing with milk and honey (Ezek. 2 U 6 ). This land, 
winch is lovingly contrasted with other lands (Ezek. 
2 (Jt> 15), was felt to be a gift of Yahwe to his 
people, and specially under his watchful care (Dt. 
II 12). The agricultural life was, therefore, also of his 
appointment (Gen. 323; Ecclus. 7 *5 [16]), and indeed 
lay as the basis of his Torah. From him the husband- 
man received the principles of his practice (Is. 28;-6) t 
as also, he depended absolutely on Yahw6 for the bringing 
into operation of the natural forces (Dt. 11 14) without 
which all his labour would be in vain (v. 17). This, how- 
ever, was only a ground of special security (Dt. 11 12), for 
no other god could give such blessings as rain (Jer. 14 22), 
and Yahwe did give them (Jer. 524). If they were not 
forthcoming, therefore, it was because Yahwe had with- 
held them (Am. 47), and this was because of his people's 
sins ( Jet ,025), which also brought more special curses 
( Dt. 28 38-40) The recognition of Yahwe had, therefore, 
a prominent place in connection with the stages of 
agricultural industry (see Feasts, § 4), the success of 
which was felt to depend on the nation’s rendering him 
in general loyal obedience (Dt. 11 8-17) ; the land itself 
was Yahw6’s ; the people were but tenants (Lev. 2 fi 23} ; 
and the moving of the ancient landmarks, though not 
unknown, was a great wrong (Job 242). Some of the 
moral aspects of agricultural life have been already 
sufficiently touched on. It is probable that many of the 
maxims referred to were widely observed, being congruent 
with the better spirit of the people. Thus Amos records 
it as an outrage on the ordinary sentiments of common 
charity, that even the refuse of the wheat should be sold 
for gain (Am. 86). Other maxims, again, can be little 
traced in practice. 

In this description of Hebrew ideas we have taken no 
note of the differences between earlier and later times. 
Deuteronomy and the prophets have been the main 

1 Vv-ral children may sometimes now be sr-en weighting and 
driving th>. threshing-sledge. 

- C p aKu Gen. 1 28 J. and WRS RS'~) 307. 
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authority. In the public consciousness, however, there 
lived on much of the old Canaanitish popular belief, in 
which the Baalim hold the place here assigned to 
Yahwe, so that, c.g . , the feitile spot is the Baal’s plot of 
land, who waters it from unseen sources, underground or 
in the heavens (see Baal, $ 1) — a mode of expression 
that lived on into Mishna times, although its original 
meaning had been long forgotten. 

The influence on Hebrew literature was very deep. 
The most cursory reader 1 must have observed how much 
the modes of expression reflect the 
agricultural life. Prophetic descrip- 
tions of an ideal future abound in scenes conceived in 
agricultural imagery. 2 Great joy is likened to the joy 
of harvest (Is. I69/') ; what is evanescent is like chaff 
that is burned up or blown away ; something unexpected 
is like cold ( Pr. : & 13), or rain (Pr. 25 1), in harvest — and 
so on. Lack of space prevents proof in detail of how, 
on the one hand, figures and modes of speech are drawn 
from all the operations and natural phenomena of agri- 
culture, while, on the other hand, every conceivable 
subject is didactically or artistically illustrated by ideas 
and expressions from the same source. It is a natural 
carrying forward in the NT of this mode of thought, to 
find Jesus publishing his epoch-making doctrines of the 
’ kingdom ’ so largely through the help of the same 
imagery. No doubt the commonest general expression 
is ’ kingdom ’ ; but even this often becomes a vineyard, 
or a field, or a tree, or a seed ; and it is extended by 
sowing etc. It is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
farther. The whole mode of thought has passed over 
into historical Christianity, and thus into all the 
languages of the world. 

We shall now in closing give some 
fragmentary notes towards a historical 
outline of the subject. 

The traditional account of the mode of life of the 
ancestors of Israel in the earliest times introduces agri- 
cultural activity only as an exceptional incident. Agri- 
culture must be rudimentary in the case of a nomadic 
people. That Canaan, on the other hand, was for the 
most part well under cultivation , 3 when the Israelites 
settled in the highlands, there can be no doubt. The 
Egyptian Mohar found a garden at Joppa , 4 and of the 
agricultural produce claimed by Thotmes III. at the 
hands of the Rutennu 5 some at least must have been 
grown in Palestine. Israel doubtless learned from the 
Canaanite not only the art of war (Judg. 32), but also 
the more peaceful arts of tilling the soil, which, as the 
narratives of Judges and Samuel prove, were practised 
with success, while it is even stated that Solomon sent 
to Hiram yearly 20,000 Kor of wheat and 20,000 
Bath of oil (1 K. fin [25] Var. Bible). Later, Ezekiel 
(27 17 ; see Cornill) tells us how Judah bartered wheat 
with Tyre, 6 as well as honey, oil, balm, and (see 
Pannag) ; which illustrates the tradition in 1 K. 20 34 
(see COT) that there were bazaars (see Trade ; 
Stranger, § 2) for Israelitish merchants in Damascus, 
and for those of Damascus in Samaria. It is strange, 
but true, that in the very period to which this last notice 
refers, there arose a popular reaction against the precious 
legacies of Canaanitish civilisation (see Rechabites). 
The Assyrian conquest of Samaria naturally checked 
for a time the cultivation of the soil (2K. 17 25, lions), 
the colonists introduced by Sargon and Asur-b.mi-pal 
being imperfectly adapted to their new home. In Judma 
under Gedaliah the Jews ’ gathered wine and summer 

1 Even of the English version, which sometimes hides such 
metaphors as, e.g. , 4 ploughing evil ’ — translated ‘ deviseth,’ 
Pru\. 14. 

2 Am. ’•* 13^; Hos. 14 6/i [7 _/!] ; Mic. 44 ; Jer. 31 12 ; Zech. 
812; Mai. 3 ix. 

3 The implements found at Tell-el-Hesy appear to carry us 
back to the earliest days. 

4 Cp KF 1st ser. , 2 1 13. 

5 h id. 23 and cp Brugsch, Egyf-t under the Pharaohs (91), 
p. 167. 

6 Cp a similar relation in the time of Herod (Aus 12 •„■>>). 
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fruits very much’ (Jer. 40 12), and had stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey, carefully hidden in the ground 
(Jer. 41 8). In Is 41 15 mention is for the first time 
explicitly made of \ threshing instrument with teeth 
(nvD'-:) ; but whether this was of recent introduction it is 
impossible to determine. On the fall of the Babylonian 
pow er the old relations with T\ re were doubtless 1 enew 1 ■■ 1 
(E/rao7i cp Is. * 23 1518). The imperial tribute, howew-r, 
is regarded as heavier than the agricultural resources of the 
country could then well bear ( Neh. 5 3 /. ). This tribute 
may have been partly in money (T>+), but also apparently 
to a considerable extent in produce (Neh 937, nwDn). 

In Joel, of course, there is a description of agricultural 
distress, but in such a way as to imply that agneulture 
was in general receiving full attention. In Eecle.x. (2 s/! ) 
there is acquaintance, as in other things, so in agri- 
culture, with several artificial contrivances. To go into 
the detailed accounts of the Mishna is beyond the 
present purpose. 

For complete bibliographies sec the larger Cyi lnp.-otias, 
Biblical and Classical. Of speci.il treatise* may be 11 i> m»_« I 

that in \ ol. of die Thes, of I'cliuus; 
17. Literature, of special articles, on agriculture in general, 
in Nlexl. Palestine, Anderlind, ZDl'l !* \ (/ ; 
Klein, ib. 3ioo-ti5 681-101, but especially 457-84: Post, 
PEfiQ. 1891, p. no JT : on the pie ugh, .Schumacher, ZDl'l l’J 
157-100; on sickles, K C. J. Spurred m . \ reh>iot,>e. fourn, -111, 
no. 193, 1892, p. 54 Jff. and Plate 1., tig. 1 ; on threshing sledge, 
Wetzstein, Z. /. Ethnologn , 1873, p. 270 ff. ; on iv mn owing, 
Wetzstein in Del. lsaA~) 700 / ; on the sieve, Wetzstein, ZDFV 
14 1 ff. ; on place in OT literature, O. Ungewitter, Die land 
wirth.se 'hi ft lie hen Biller u. Mi tap in ni i, d. poet. Buck. d. 

A r (kftmgsbg., 18S5); on later usage, Hermann Vogelstein, 
Die L aiuv, eh -th sc haft in Fahistiua zur Zeit der Mischna, I. 

< Berlin, 1894), a dissertation that did not reach the writer till 
this article had been written. h. w. h. 

AGRIPPA (ArPtTTTTA). Acts 25 f\ See Herodian 
Family, 7. 

AGUR ("1-13X1; so Pesh. ; but 0 and Vg. , 

translating, 4 >oBh 0 hti [BAX]; Congregant is), b. 
Jakeh, an author of moral verses (Prov. 30 1). His 
name is variously explained as ‘hireling’ of wisdom 
(Bar Bahlul) and 1 collector’ of words of Torah (Midi*. 
Shemoth 2?. , par. 6). Such theories assume that Solomon 
is the author of the verses, which (see Proverbs) is 
impossible. All the description given of him in the 
heading is ‘ the author of wise poems ’ (read, not jeepn. 
but with Gratz, Cheyne, Bickell). Very possibly 

the name is a pseudonym. The poet who ‘ takes up 
his parable ’ in v. 5 expresses sentiments very different 
from those of Agur ; he seeks to counteract the bold 
and scarcely Israelitish sentiments of his predecessor. 

See Ew., Salom, Schri/tcn 250 ff, ; Che., Job and Solomon 
149 ff., Jewish Rel. Life, Lect. V.; Smend, AT Rel-gcsch. 
479 f-\ and, with caution, Dillon, Sceptics 0/ the OT 131 ff. 
269 ff. Cp also Proverbs ; Ithiel ii.; Lemuel. t. k. c. 

AHAB' 2 XHX, § 65, 1 ‘father’s brother,’ cp Ahiam 
and the Assyr. woman’s name, Ahat-abisu, and see Wi. 
7 .A, 1898, Heft 1 ; also 2XPI [for 3 XnX] on an inscrip- 
tion from Safa [Journ. As. 1881, 19 463]). r. (Axaa/J 
[BAL], -a afj, [A once] ; Achab ; Assyr. Afcabbu . ) Son 
of Omri, and king of Israel (875-853? B.C. Cp I 
Chronology, § 32, and table in § 37). The im- 
portance of this king's reign is shown by the large 
, space d< -voted to it in the Book of Kings. 

urces. To obtain a just idea of his characti-r, 

however, is not easy, the Israelitish traditions being 
derived from two very different sources, ill one of 
which the main interest was the glorification of the 
prophets, while the other was coloured by patriotic fili- 
ngs, and showed a strong partiality for the brave and 
bold king. To the former belong 1 K. 17-19 and 21 ; to 
the latter, chaps. 2i»and 22 - Both groups of narratives , 
are very old ; but the former is more difficult than the 
latter to understand historically. In chaps. 20 and 22 we ' 

1 Cp Nnldeke, ‘ Verwandtschaftsnamen als Personennamen ’ 
in Kleinigkeiten zur stmitischcn Onomatologic ( IVZKM li 307- 
316 ['92I). 

2 See Kings, § 8, and cp Ki. Gcsch, 2 184-186 [ET. 2214-216]. 1 
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seem to get nearer to the facts of history than in chaps. 
17 - 19 , 21 ; at the same time we must remember that 
even here we have to deal, not with extracts from the 
royal annals, but with popular traditions which are 
liable to exaggeration, especially at the hands of well- 
meaning interpolate s. 1 * The story of Ahab in his 
! relation to Elijah has been considered elsewheie (see 
Elijah, § i/), WV can hardly deny that the writer 
exalts the prophet to the disadvantage of the king. Ahab 
2 Ahab’s " ,ls not an i,reli g* ous nian, but his interests 

' Ii were mainly secular. He wished to see 

" Israel free and prosperous, and he did not 

believe that the road to political salvation and physical 
ease lay through the isolation of his people from all 
foreign nations. The most pressing danger to Israel 
snnied to him to lie in its being slowly but surely 
Aramaiscd, which would involve the depression and per- 
haps the ultimate extinction of its national peculiarities. 
Both under Baaslia and under Omri, districts of Israelitish 
territory had been annexed to the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, and it seemed to Ahab to be his life's work to guide 
himself, not by the requirements of Yahwfe’s prophets, 
but by those of political prudence. Hence he not only 
maintained a firm hold on Moab, but also made himself 
indispensable as an ally to the king of Judah, if he did 
not even become, in a qualified sense, his suzerain (see 
1 Jehoshapiiat, i). Besides this, he formed a close 
alliance with Ethbaal, king of Tyre (Jos, Ant, viii. ] 3 1), 
W'hose daughter Jezebel (Baalizebel ?) he married. The 
object of this alliance was doubtless the improvement of 
Israel's commerce. The drawback of it was that it 
required on Ahab's part an official recognition of the 
Tyrian Baal - (commonly known as Melkart), which 
was the more offensive because the contrast between the 
cultus e\en of the Canaanitish Baalim and that of the 
God of Israel was becoming stronger and stronger, owing 
to the prophetic reaction against the earlier fusion of wor- 
ships. Ahab himself had no thought of apostatising 
from Yahwe, nor did he destroy the altars of Yahwe 
and slay his prophets. Indeed, four hundred prophets 
of Yahwe are said to have prophesied before him when 
he set out on his fatal journey to Ramath Gilead. His 
children, too, receive the significant names of Athaliah, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 

We can understand Ahab's point of view. But for 
its moral dangers, we might call it thoroughly justifi- 
able. It was of urgent importance to recover the 
lost Israelitish territory and to secure the kingdom of 
Israel against foreign invasion. If Israel were absorbed 
by Damascus, what would become of the woiship of 
Yahwe? To this question Elijah would have given the 
answer which Amos , § 18) gave after him : ‘Perish 
| Israel, rather than that the commandments of Yahw£ 

I should be dishonoured.' Jezebel's judicial murder of 
1 Nabothand Ahab's tame acquiescence showed Elijah what 
I might be expected from the continued combination of 
I two heterogeneous religions. It was for the murder of 
Naboth that Elijah threatened king Ahab with death, 3 

1 We must begin, however, with an analysis of the narratives. 
Van Doorninck ( Th.T , 1895, pp. 576-584) has made it highly 
probable that the narrative of the siege of Samaria and the battle 
of Aphek in 1 K. 20 has received many interpolations tending to 
make the deliverance of the Israelites more wonderful, in addition 
to those already pointed out by We. ( CH 285 f), and Kue. 

( Jinil . S 25, n. io). 

- Of Unalath, the female counterpart of lki.nl, the Hebrew 
tradition makes no mention. It is an inti 1 pnlnlor who has 
intioduced into 1 K. 1x19 the words ‘anti tin.- pmphets of the 
Ashe-ra, 400,' which are wanting in the MT of v. 22, though 
supplied in 0wi, |i?> omits 400 in v. 22] (cp WRS, RSfi) 
189; We. C/i 281 ; klo. Sa. AV. 367 ; Ki. in Kan. DS). Of 
course, Uaalath may have had her cultus by the side of ban!, 
but not in such a way as to strike Israelitish obseivers. ]N<>r 
could either ]L-i;dntli or Astarte (Jezebel’s father bad been a 
ricst of Astarte, Jos. c. Ap. 1 18) have been called ‘ the Asbeiah ’ 
y a contemporary writer. 

3 Note that 1 K. 2 1 2o/>-26 — in which (1) the whole house of 
Ahab is thnatened, and (2) the punishment is connected with 
Ahab's religious policy — forms no part of the old narrative (see 
Ki. in Kau. //S). 
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5 . Why was 
Ahab at 
Karkar ? 


and it wns probably for this, or for other unrecorded 
moral offences of Ahab and the partizans of Baal, that 
the uneourtly prophet Micaiah 4 never prophesied guud 
concerning Ahab, but evil’ (i K. 228). 

1 o what precise period of Ahab’s reign his encounters 
with Elijah belong, we are not told. Nor is it at all 
certain to which years the events recorded in i K. *20 are to 
be referred. To the popular traditions further reference 
is made elsewhere (see Israel, History of, § 29). 
Suffice it to say here that they show us Ahab’s better 
side ; we can understand from them that to such a king 
M . much could be forgiven. Our remaining 

_ 6 ‘ . . space will be devoted to the two inscrip- 

nscrip ion t j ons relative to episodes in the life of 
Ahab. The earliest record comes from Moab (y. v . ). 
King Mesha informs us in his famous inscription (/. 8) 
that Moab had been made tributary to Israel bv Omri, 
and that this subjection had continued ' during Omri's 
days and half of his son’s days, fort) years,* after which 
took place the great revolt of Moab. 1 How this state- 
ment is to be reconciled with that in 2K.I1 34 need not 
be here considered. It is, at any rate, clear that the loss of 
the large .Yloabitish tribute, and of the contingent which 
Moab would have to furnish to Israelitish armies, must 

_ , have been felt bv Ahab severely. The 

4. Shalma- , .. • f ... , . 

TT , second mention of this king occurs in 

neser . s t ^,_ r Monolith Inscription of Shalma- 
Inscription. NRSB|| „ (/Jv) ^ (he , js[ there 

given of the allied kings of Syria whose forces were 
dd'i-Mted by Shalmaneser at the battle of Karkar (near 
the river Orontcs) in 854 B.c. occurs the name of 
Ahabbu Sir'lai. which, as most scholars are now agreed, 
can only mean Ahab 2 of Israel 3 (or, as Hommel thinks, 
of Jezreel). Two important questions arise out of this 
record. (1) Did Ahab join Bir’idri 
(Benhadad I.) of Damascus of his 
own accord, jealousies being neutral- 
ised by dread of a common foe ? 
or was he a vassal of Bir'idri, bound to accept the 
foreign policy of his suzerain and to support it with 
(or at any rate through) his warriors on the field of 
battle? The former alternative is adopted by Kittd 4 
and M ‘Curdy ; the latter by Wellhausen and Winckler. 
To discuss this here at length is impossible. The 
remarks of Wellhausen will seem to most students very 
cogent. 4 If feelings of hostility existed at all between 
Ahab and Benhahad, then Ahab could not do otherwise 
than congratulate himself that in the person of Shalma- 
neser II. there had arisen against Benhadad an enemy 
who would be able to keep him effectually in check. 
That Shalmaneser might prove dangerous to himself 
probably did not at that time occur to him ; but if it 
had, he would still have chosen the remote in preference 
to the immediately threatening evil. For it was the 
political existence of Israel that was at stake in the 
struggle with Damascus.' 5 Cp Ben-hadad, § 2. 

It does not follow, however, that we must give Well- 
hausen’s answer to the second question, which is (2) Are 

a the events related in iK.20 22, with 

6 . Relative , • r t-, » 

date of the exce P tlon 01 t * ie contest for Ramath 

TTcvVov Gilead, to be placed before or after the 

1 K' 2U 22 battle ~ f .£ arl * ar ( 8 54 B.C.)? It is. nc 
doubt, highly plausible to suppose that 

1 For a somewhat different view, see Chronology, § 29, n. 1. 

2 Against Kamph.'s view, that Ahab is mentioned by a mis- 
take of tli ■ Assyrian scribe instead of Joram, cp Schr. KG F 370. 

3 *1 he form Sir'lai may be illustrated by the vocalisation 
SfOiyx Asarel, 1 Ch. 4 16, which Lag. ( Uebers . 132) thinks may 
represent the original pronunciation rather than 

4 Ki-, however, after adopting this view of the course of events 
in his narrative, turns round, and with some hesitation indicates 
his preference for the view of Kamph. (C/i ronologie der hebr. 
A /'in. 80), held also formerly by We., according to which the As- 
sn rian scribe confounds Ahab with his son Jehoram {Hist. 2 273). 
On the whole question cp Schr. KGF 35,6-37 1. 

e Hist.fi) 61. So the conservative critic Kohler {Hi Id. Gesch. 
3379). On the other side, see M ‘Curdy, Hist. PnWi. Mon. 

1 277 jff. 


Ahab took advantage of the blow dealt to the power 
of Damascus at Karkar to shake off the suzerainty of 
Benhadad : so far, at least, it seems reasonable to 
follow Wellhausen. But it is not likely that, consider- 
ing the threatening attitude of Assyria, Benhadad 
wuuld have thought it prudent to fritter away his 
strength on those 4 furious attacks ' on Israel to which 
Wellhausen refers ; 1 it is not likely, in short, that the 
siege of Samaria and the battle of Aphek are to 
be placed after 854 b.c. It may be asked, if they 
are not placed thus, where are we to find room for 
them ? In 1 K. 20 23-34, Ahab is represented as gaining 
the mastery over Benhadad, who has to make most 
humiliating concessions to him. After such a success, 
how can we account for Ahab’s enforced presence at 
Karkar as vassal of Benhadad? The answer is that 
tradition selects its facts, and that the facts which 
it selects it idealises as an artist would idealise them. 
We may admit that Ahab, in his obstinate and patriotic 
resistance to 1 Um.iscus, was not unvisited by gleams 
of good fortune; but the fact, which tradition itself 
records, that he was once actually besieged in his 
capital, cannot have stood alone. Of Ahab's other 
misfortunes in war tradition is silent ; but we can easily 
imagine that the power which was too strong for Omri 
was at last able to force his son to send a large con- 
tingent to the army which was to meet Shalmaneser at 
Karkar. 


That the siege of Samaria, at any rate, was before 
854 B.c. is rendered probable by the criticism given 
elsewhere (see Jehoram, i, $ 2) of the narrative in 
2 K. 7 In particular, the kings of the Hittites and of 
Afusri, who are referred to in v. 6, are jmt those with 
whom Benhadad would have to deal before 854 B.C. , 
while Shalmaneser was still occupied at a distance. 

The above solution of the historical problem is that 
of Winckler, which unites elements of Wellhausen's 
view and of that of Kittel. 

_ The last-named critic deserves credit for an ingenious explana- 
tion (Gesch. - a^j) of the magnanimity attributed to Ahab in 
1 K. 'JO 31-34. It will be remembered that, according to Kittel, 
Ahab sent forces to Karkar of his own accord, not as a vassal of 
Benhadad. This enables him to suggest that the king of Israel 
may have spared his rival’s life in order to enlist him in a 
coalition against Assyria, the idea of whi< h (according to this 
hypothesis) was Ahab's. It must he confessed, however, that 
this view ascribes more foresight to Ahab than, according to 
Amos (< 7.7 § 5), was possessed by the Israelites even at a later 
day, and it was certainly unknown to the compiler of our 
traditions, who makes no mention of the battle of Karkar. 

We may regard it, then, as highly probable that the 
battle of Karkar was fought at some time in the 4 three (?) 
years without war between .Syria and Israel ' mentioned 
in 1 K. 22 1. 


The numbers of the force assigned by Shalmaneser 
in his inscription to Ahab (2000 chariots, 10,000 men), 


7 . Ahab’s army. 


as compared with those assigned to 


other kings,- deserve attention. It 
is possible, no doubt, as Winckler suggests, that 
contingents from Judah and Moab were reckoned 
among the warriors of Ahab. 3 This does not, however, 
greatly diminish the significance of the numbers. After 
all, the men of Judah were southern Israelites. Even 
if Moabitish warriors were untrustworthy against a foe 
such as Benhadad, there is no reason to doubt that the 
men of Judah would sooner see Israel free from Benhadad 
than swallowed up by its deadly foe. Ahab was 
8 His death certain b r no con temptible antagonist in 
respect to the number of warriors he 
could bring into the field. He himself, like David 
(2S. IS 3 ), was 4 worth ten thousand,’ and the dread 
with which he inspired the S\ rians is strikingly shown 
in the account of his last campaign. We read that 

1 I f}\ 5q ; 2nd and 3rd ed. p. 71. 

- Riridri ( IVnhadad) has i?ao chariots, 1200 horsemen, 
20,000 men (Sdirader, COT 1 

3 That Jehoshaphat's military support of Ahab was not 
altogether voluntary is surmised by We. and positively asserted 
by Wi. That it only began at the expedition to Ramath 
Gilead is too hastily supposed by Ki. {Gesch. 2 232 [ET, 2 272)). 


or 
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Benhadad charged the eaptains of his chariots to ‘ fight 
neither with small nor great, save only with the king 
of Israel,’ and that when they thought they had found 
him they ‘surrounded him (t£>) to fight against him’ 

( i K . 22 31 f )• It was not, however, by a deuce of 
human craft that the great warrior was to die. A ehance 
shot from a bow pierced Ahab’s armour. The grievous 
wound prompted the wish to withdraw ; but for the 
king in liis disguise (7-. 30) withdrawal was impossible, 
for the battle became hot and the warriors pressed on 
from behind. The dying king stood the whole day 
through, upright and armed as he was, in his chariot. 
At sunset he died, and when the news spn-.nl ' The king 
is dead’ (2 K. 22 37, <P), the whole Israel it ish army 
melted away. In Micaiah’s language, it l»vamr * scat- 
tered abroad, as sheep that had no shepherd ’ ( 2 K. 22 17 ). 
The dead body of the king was earned t<> Samaria and 
buried there. 1 

A brief reference is made in 1 K. *22 30 to Ahab’s 
luxury, which confirms the reading of C v in Jer. 2*2 15 : 

4 Art thou a true king because thou vicst w ith Ahab-? ’ 
(£v X\aa3 [A], €V a\a£ [BNQ], KeSpay [u m K], MT 
nxzl. an indignant protest addressed by Jeremiah to 
Jehoiachin (so Cornill in SBO T, who enters into the 
text-critical points more thoroughly than Giesebrecht). 

^ [A \ia t 3 , BNAtj]. perhaps the most correct form ; 
see Names, §* 05 In Jer. ‘ 29 22 nriK is elearlv a scribe’s 
error ; Eastern MSS have a Kr zkrk. ) Son of Kolaiah 
and fellow-exile of Jehoiachin (Jer. 29 21 /. ). He and 
another exile (Zedekiah) fed the fanaticism of the Jews 
with false hopes of a speedy return. They were 
denounced bv Jeremiah, who predicted for them a 
violent death at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar. We 
learn more about them from the writer (probably the 
editor of the Book of Jeremiah) who inserted vv. 22 b- 
31 a. It was in his time, perhaps, « matter of notoriety 
that Ahab and Kolaiah had suffered the cruel punish- 
ment of being burned alive (cp Saulmugina’s fate, k ’Pi 1 ) 
I77). Therefore, he makes Jeremiah refer to this, and 
at the same time accuse the false prophets of having 
led a profligate life, in accordance with the idea 
which underlies Gen. 0S24 ; Lev. 20 14 * 21 9. Cp Cornill, 
Jeremiah ( SBOT , Heb. text). t. k. c. 

AHAR AH (rnnjtf [Ba]), or Ahrah (mjJK [Ginsb.]), 
third son of Benjamin (§ 9 ii. /3), 1 Ch. 8 if. See 
Ahiram. 

AHARHEL ; dAeAcfroy phx&B [BA], 

<\P<mhA dAeAcfjoy PHXAB [L] ; aiiareiiel), a name 
in an obscure part of the genealogy of Judah ( 1 Ch. 48f). 

AHASAI, or rather as RV, Ahzai ('THK ; in some 
MSS and edd. THN ; <1 shortened form of Ahaziah ; 
om. BA, Az&xioy [N-- am K- inf *], z&KXioy [L]), a priest- 
ly name in a list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 
§§ 5 [^J 15 [i]<z), Neh. 11 i3f=l Ch. 9i2f Jahzerah 
(BT“; ; leAeioy [B], lezpioy [A], ezep& [L]), which 
is probably a corruption of Jahzeiah (see J ahaziah). 

AHASBAI C 33 HN), 2S. 23 34- See Eliphelet, 

AHASUERUS CrmCTIN ; in Kt. of Esth. 1 Ox, the 
edd., following the Palestinian reading, have CHCTIN). 
1. An Ahasuerus is mentioned in MT in Ezra 46 and 
Dan. 9 1 ; and in Esther he is one- of the leading dramatis 
jersonez. 

In MT of Esther he is mentioned in 1 if.qf. is*/- 1*12* 

1621I 3 i 6 ff. 12 * 62 7 5* S 1 7** 10*+ 12 'J 2* 2030* 10 1* j.- The 
readings of (£> are : Ezra 4 6, acrOypov (B], aertrovrj. [A], acrtnrq. 

1 In 22 38, the words * They washed his chariot in the pool of 
Samaria and the dogs licked his blood, 1 etc., are an interpolation 
intended to explain how the dogs could lick Ahab’s blood (which 
must have been dried up in the long journey from Ramah) and 
so fulfil the prediction of 21 19. But this wa*» to happen at 
Jezreel, not at Samaria (We. CH 360). 

2 The asterisks (*) indicate that omits the proper name, 

which is sometimes inserted by Nc-a mg. The double-daggers(t) 
indicate that the editions following the Palestinian reading omit 
the second v 


[L] ; Dan. 9 1, curovTjpov [Theod.], but £ep £ ov [87, i.c.. the LXX ; 
also Syr. mg.] ; in Esther acrcruTjpou [a text of on which see 
below], but apra£ep£ou [£ text of (5> L and iprtjo], [B‘ vid. 
once], arap£epfij? [A* once], aprap£ep£>7$ [A thru c|. 

In Ezra 4 6, where he is a king of iVisia whose 
reign fell between that of Koresh (Cyrus) and that 
of Artahsasta ( Artaxerxes Longtmanus), he can hardly 
be any other than the king called IChshayu i rsh a in the 
Persian inscriptions (Persep. , Elvend, Van), chn’lti in 
an Aranmic inscription [481 B.C.] from Egypt (CIS 
ii. 1 122), and by the Greeks (cp above, readings 

of Dan. hi). This name, which to Semites presented 
difficulties of jn enunciation, was distorted likewise 
by the Babylonians in a variety of ways. As Prof. 
JW.old has informed the writer of the present article, 
we lind on Babylonian tablets not only such forms as 
K hi shim shu, Akhshiynrshu , „ Ikinshiarshi , Akhisharshu, 
but also Akhshiyunoa rsh h , Akhdunvanhi , and Akh \hi- 
10 m \hn, with the substitution of 7c for r, as in trmcm*- 1 
In other cases also the OT uses 'cvin to represent the 
Persian khsh, at the beginning of words. The inser- 
tion of h before the final sh rendered the pronunciation 
easier to the Hebrews ; but whether the vowel was 
contained in the original form of the Hebrew texts we 
cannot determine. 2 

The Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther is a king of 
Persia and Media (I318/. ), whose kingdom extends 
from India to Ethiopia and consists of 127 satrapies 
(li 89 930). He has his capital at Shushan in Elam, 
lie is fond of splendour and display, entertaining 
his nobles and princes for 180 days, and afterwards 

the people of his capital for seven six) days 

( 1 3-8). He keeps an extensive harem (2314 f ), his 
\\ ives being chosen from among all the ’ fair young 
virgins* of the empire (22-412-14). As a ruler he 
is arbitrary and unscrupulous (38-n, and passim). All 
this agrees well enough with what is related of Xerxes 
by classical authors, according to whom he was an 
effeminate and extravagant, cruel and capricious despot 
(see Esther, §1). This is the prince, son of Darius 
Hystaspis (Vishtaspa), whom the author of Esther 
seems to have had in mind. There has been an attempt 
to show, from the chronological data which he gi\es, that 
he knew the history of Xerxes accurately. He tells us 
that Esther was raised to the throne in the tenth month 
of the seventh year of Ahasuerus (2 16 /. ), after having 
spent twelve months in the 1 house of the women ’ 
(2 12). The command to assemble all the 1 fair young 
virgins' in his palace (2 1-4) must, therefore, have been 
promulgated in his sixth year. But, in what is usually 
reckoned as the sixth year of his reign— viz. 480 B.C. — 
he was still in Greece. He could not, therefore, issue a 
decree from Shushan till the following year. This can 
be regarded as the sixth of his reign only by not counting 
the year of his accession, and taking 484 as the first of 
his reign. It is not impossible that the Persians may 
have taken over from the Babylonians the practice (see 
Chronology, § 9) of reckoning the whole of the \<-nr, 
in the course of which a change of ruler tu_cum-d t to 
the late king ; but it is not known as a fact. In this 
uncertainty we shall do well to suppose that the author 
of Esther has arbitrarily assumed his chronological data, 
and that his occasional coincidences with history are 
accidental merely. 

For the Ahasuerus who is called the father of 
Darius the Mcde in Dan. 9i, see Darius, i. 

3. Tobias heard (Tob. 14 15 1 ) of the destruction of 
Nineveh by ‘ Nebuchadnezzar and Ahasuerus' (so RV, 
AV ASSUKRUS : aavifpos [B], aaav. [N c j a ], aaov. [A], 
but ‘ Achiacharus, king of Media’ [X*], cp Aci-iia- 
charus, 2). See Tobit, Book of. 

c. p. t. -w. H. K. 

1 Cp Strassmaier, Actcs dv vine congres dcs orient, t/kfes, 
sect. s6m. 18 f. for a form corresponding to CHVCTIN (Ahsha- 
war.4i?) found on Babylonian contract tablets. 

2 See further Bevan, Daniel 149, . where Ahasyars or 
Ahsayars is proposed as the original Jewish form. 
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AHAVA fN\nN), i place (Ezra 8 15; eyeiM [B], 
eye i [AL]) or. as in the parallel i Esd. 8+r (Thi.kas; 
om. B ; Cb/»at\ accus. [A]; eeiA [L]) and Ezra 82131 
(Huye [B], Aoye [B ? A ; in v. 31 sup. ras.], Aaoya 0 
[L])= 1 Esd. 8 50 (‘ for the young men,' rots veavlffKots 
[BAL], i. e., apparently c-inn for k)>im nnj) 861 (Theras, 
0€pA [BA], ee l A [L]), a fiver, near which Ezra assembled 
his caravan before its departure for Jerusalem. The 
site and the river remain unidentified. We know that 
both were in the Euphrates basin, and that Casiphia 
{q.v. ; cp. Jos. Ant. xi. 5 2 ; see Be-Rys, Ezra , ad loc. ) 
was not very far off. The form Theras (see above) 
seems to have arisen from ton( k) for xir.x, which is the 
reading of some MSS for ki,-tn in Ezra 8. 

AHAZ (TnN, a shortened form of Jehoahaz, the 
Jauhazi of the inscriptions: see KB 220). 1. (&XAZ 

, c j-, . [BNAQrLl, see also below, § 4 

!■ Syro^Ephraim- ^ v - A J Achaz[Vr. and 
itish war. Mt Av] ^ ^ on Qf Jot L am and 

eleventh king of Judah (7 33?-72i, cp Chronology, 
§ 34 ff. and table in § 37). He was young, perhaps 
only twenty years of age 1 (2 K. 16 2), when he ascended 
the throne, and appears already to have struck keen 
observers such as Isaiah bya want of manliness which was 
quite consistent with tyranny (Is. - 3 ton). The event 
seems to have been regarded by Rezin (or rather Rezon) 
of Damascus as favourable to his plan for uniting Syria 
and Palestine in a league against Assyria, lvkah, who 
had just become king of Israel by rebellion and 
assassination, was only too glad t<» place himself at the 
disposal of Rc/.in, who alone could defend him from 
Tiglath-pileser's wrath at the murder of an Assyrian 
vassal. Rezin and Pekah, therefore, marched southward, 
— being safe for the moment from an Assyrian invasion 
— with the object of forcing Judah to join their league 
(2K. 16s; Is. 81-9; cp Isaiah, i. § 11). They could 
feci no confidence, however, in any promise which they 
might extort from Ahaz. For Ahaz, who, unlike Rezin, 
had no personal motive for closing his eves to the 
truth, was conscious of the danger of provoking Assyria. 
Let us, then, said Rezin and Pekah, place a creature 
of our own, who can be trusted to serve us, on the 
throne of Judah (Is. 76). Their nominee is called ben- 
Tthrl (see Tabkll, i), whom the language ascribed to 
the allies hardly allows us to identify with Rezin. 2 He 
was probably one of Rezin 1 s courtiers, and thus (what a 
disgrace to Judah!) a mere S\ rian governor with the 
title of king. The attempt to take Jerusalem was a 
failure, The fortress proved too strong to be taken by 
storm, and to have prolonged the siege, in view of the 
provocation given to Assyria and the terrible prompt- 
ness of Assyrian vengeance, would have been imprudent. 
Ahaz, too, in his alarm (which was fully shared by the 
citizens), 3 had already made this \engeance doubly 
certain by sending an embassy to Tiglath-pilcscr with 
the message, ’ I am thy slave and thy son : come up and 
deliver me' (aK. 167; this verse should be read im- 
mediately after v. 5). 4 

1 In 2 Ch. 2S 1 some MSS of ip and Pesh. read ‘ twenty- 
five’ for ‘twenty. 1 This is more natural, in view of the age 
assigned to l.iah at his accession. The ‘ five ‘ may, however, 
have crept in from 27 1 :'f» 1. ipi.AL reads ‘twenty.’ 

" Wi. A T L'nU n: tcA. 73-75; cp, however, Inkai l, Hist, of, 
§ ^2. 

See Is. 72 8 6. The latter passage is partly corrupt; but 
it is clear, at least, that the people of Judah are repn .\ cd fur 
distrusting Vahwe’s power to save his penple, and * despi Hiding 1 
because of 1 Rezin and ben-Remaliah.’ The ’ waters of Nhiloali ' 
are a .symbol of Lihwe (cp Ps. 46 4 ; Is 33 21). See Che. 

‘ Isaiah 1 {SPOT'). T lie interpretation of ip, which paraphrases 
TIN (AY and RV, ungrammatically, ‘ rejoice in ’) by 

(JouAtixtfai L\tiv /3a<xtAea, is certainly wrong, though supported 
by some eminent names (Gos., hw. , Ku*-., St.), for it is opposed 
to Is. 72812. Even were the supp.«sitiuii that there was a 
large party in the capital favourable to Rezin and Pekah more 
plausible than it is, it would still be unwise to base the Mip- 
pnsitiim on a passage so strangely expressed and of such qucstii (li- 
able .hi. u racy as Is. s^. 

4 If the statement of the compiler in 2K.. 16 3 that Ahaz 


One man, Isaiah ben Amoz, had kept his head cool 
amid this excitement. He assured Ahaz on the 

. , authority of the God of prophecy that 

2, Isaiah s ’ - - 


the attempt of Rezin and Pekah would 


be abortive and that Damascus and 
Samaria themselves would almost immediately become 
a prey to the Assyrian soldiery ( Is. 7 4-9 1 h S 1-4 ] 7 
T-ir ). He bade Ahaz be wary and preserve his composure 
(cpcni "oct) — to take no rash step, but quietly perform 
his regal duties, trusting in Yahwe. When the 
news came that Ahaz had hurriedly offered himself as 
a humble vassal to Assyria in return for protection 
from Rezin, Isaiah changed his tone. He declared 
that Judah itself, having despised the one means of 
safety (faith in Yahwe and obedience to his commands), 
could not escape punishment at the hands of the 
Assyrians. Under a \ariety of figures he described the 
ha\oc which those dreaded w arriors would produce in 
Judah — a description to which a much later writer has 
added some touches of his own (zi 1 . 21-25 I see SBOT). 

Was Ahaz right or wrong in seeking the protection 
of Assyria? Stade has remarked that ’ he acted as any 

a 1 other king would have acted in his 

3. Ahaz s policy. pos j tion • 1 0 r. the other hand, 
Roberta m Smith thought that ‘the advice of Isaiah 
displayed no less political sagacity than elevation of 
faith. 1 ’ If Ahaz bad not called in the aid of Tiglath- 
pileser, his own interests would soon have compelled 
the Assyrian l<» strike at Damascus; and so, if the 
Judrean king had had faith to accept the prophet s 
assurance that the immediate danger could not prove 
fatal, he would have reaped all the advantages of the 
Assyrian alliance without finding himsi If in the perilous 
position of a vassal to the robber empire, As yet the 
schemes of Assyria hardly reached as far as Southern 
Palestine,' 2 There is some force in this. The sending 
of tribute to Assyria was justifiable only as a last 
resource. To take such a step prematurely would 
show a disregard of the interests of the poorer class, 
which would suffer from Assyrian exactions severely. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the plans of As.syiia 
were as narrowly limited as is supposed, Tiglath-pileser 
did not, even after receiving the petition of Ahaz, attack 
Damascus instantly, h irst of all he invaded Philistia and 
Northern Arabia. 

We shall have occasion to refer again to the important 
chapter of Isaiah which describes the great eiu< uuttr 
between the king and the prophet (see ISAIAH, i. § 2 b ). 
Suffice it to sny that we misunderstand Isaiah if 
we connect his threat of captivity in chap. 7 /. too closely 
with the foreign policy of Ahaz. It was not the foreign 
policy but the moral weakness of Ahaz and his nobles 
which had in the first instance drawn forth this threat 
from Isaiah (Is. 08-16), Nor can we venture to doubt 
that, if Ahaz had satisfied the moral standards of Isaiah, 
this would have had some effect on the prophet's picture 
of the future. ‘ Visions ' and ‘ tidings ' of men of God 
such as Isaiah are not merely political forecasts : they 
are adjusted to the moral and mental state both of 
him w'ho speaks and of those who hear. 

It is not to Isaiah or to a disciple of Isaiah, but to 
the royal annalist, that we owe the notice that the 

. ~ tribute of Ahaz was derived from 

4. Consequences. , . tU , , F 

^ the treasury of the palace and or 

the temple, and that Ahaz did not spare e\en the saeied 
furniture (2 K. 168 17). 3 It would be interesting to 
know whether he sent the brazen oxen on which the 
brazen ’sea' had hitherto rested (they were copies of 
Babylonian sacred objects, and properly symbolised 
Marduk) to Tiglath-pileser, or whether he melted them 
offered up his son (© L and Symm, say 1 his sons,’ with 
2 Ch. 28 3) is correct, we may perhaps assign the fearful act to 
this period. 

1 c; / 7 1 505. 

VRb Prof'll - 2 265 ; cp Kittel, Hist. 2 346 (near Gut). 

3 On the text of 2 K. 10 17, which is corrupt, see bt. ZA 77K 
6 163. 
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down for himself. It is more important, however, to 
notice that this time, apparently, the tribute for Assyria 
was pro \ i ded without any increase in the taxation. 
Isaiah, we may suppose, would have approved of this. 

Isaiah’s forecasts were ven lied, not, indeed, to such 
an extent as much modern speculation about the prophetic 
books demands, but as far as his ow n generation required. 
Damascus fell in 732 ; Samaria had 1 breathing time 
till 722 ; and, accouling to Sennacherib, there was a 
partial captivity of Judah in the next reign. It was after 
the first of these events that Ahaz first came in contact 
with an Assyrian king. In 734 the name of Jauhazi of 
Judah occurs among the names <>r the kings who had 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser ; but we have no reason 
to suppose that he paid it in person. It was in 732, 
after the fall of Damascus, that he paid homage in person 
to his suzerain. On this occasion he ’ saw the altar that 
was.it Damascus' (2 K. 16 10), and, on aesthetic grounds, 
liked it better than the bron/e altar which had hitherto 
been used at Jcius.ilem for burnt offerings. It was 
probably an Assyrian altar, for the Assyrians on 
principle introduced their own cultus into conquered 
cities. N> Ahaz sent u model of the altar to the chief 
priest Uriah (cp Is. £2). who at once made an altar 
upon the pattern, and transfei red the old altar to a new 
position. This was, doubtless, against the will of Isaiah, 
who in his earliest extant prophecy so strongly denounces 
the love of foreign fashions. Possibly at the same 
time Ahaz borrowed the sun-dial (if EY rightly para- 
phrases the expression, ' the steps of Ahaz ’ ; see, how- 
ever, Dial). N'or is it likely that Ahaz paused here. 1 
A suggestive allusion to the addiction of Ahaz to foreign 
worship is traceable in 2 K. 23 12 ; but there is a textual 
difficulty in the passage (see Kamphausen’s note in Kau. 
BS ),' 2 

The reign of Ahaz was inglorious, but on the whole 
peaceful. It was a severe blow to the commerce of 
Judah when Rezin, on the accession of Ahaz, attacked 
and captured Elath (on the Arabian Gulf), and restored 
it to its former possessors, the Edomites ; but at the 
close of Ah.i/'s reign Isaiah was able to contrast the 
peace enjoyed by ‘ the poor of Yahwe's people ’ with 
the chastisement inflicted by Assyria on the restless 
Philistines. 3 * 

Other readings of tF are : ava; [B often, A 1 ? forte a? once, 

A once, once], -x<*a.<T [A twice], axa j8 [A, 2 Ch. IS]. In Jer. 

22 1 5 vp X'j * Ahaz 1 takes the place of the true reading ‘ Ahab ’ 
ofvpA(see Ahab, i [end]). 

2. (xaa£ [A] ; a(Ja£ [L ] >, n defendant of Saul ; 1 Ch. 835/ 
(£(lk [B])=9 41 (om, EV MT iPu^ : but correctly inserted by <P L I 
Pesh.), 942 (axa£ [B]). Sec Bl’.ja.wi.x, § 9 ii. /3. 

T. K. C. — W. E. a. 

AHAZIAH l-lnnnx, ITTHN, ‘he whom Yahwfe sup- 
ports'; oxozVlAC [BAL] ; for other readings see 
end of no. 2). 1. Son of Ahab and Jezebel, 

and king of Israel (853-851 ? b. c. Cp Chronology, 

§ 28 and table in § 37). A poor successor to 
the heroic Ahab. Once more Israel must have been 
dependent on Damascus, while Moab (see Ahab, § 2) 
continued to enjoy its recovered independence. The 
single political action reported of him is his offer to 
Jehoshaphat (i/.v. , 1) to join in a trading ex- 
pedition to Ophir (1 K. 225«'.). The close of his life 
is described in a prophetic legend of very late origin 
(see Elijah, § 3). He fell through the lattice of an 
upper room in his palace in Samaria, and though he 
lingered on a sick-bed for some time, did not recover. 
The story (2 K. 1 2-17] is a painful one, and was used by 
Jesus to point the contrast between the unchastened 
zeal of his disciples and the true evangelical spirit (Lk. 9 
54-56). The one probably historical element is the 
consultation by Ahaziah of the oracle of Baal-zebub of 
Ekron. To most of Ahaziah' s contemporaries his 

1 Schr. T 1 1 249 255 ; Wi. GBA 234. 

2 For cnx s _ read C1N S ; cp the Kre. D’DYINI for O'DViNl- 

3 The heading of Is. 14 28-32 is probably correct. See Che. 
Ititr. Is, 80 f. ; but cp Duhm ad loc. 


action would have seemed quite natural 1 (cp 2 K, 5 
87 

2. Son of Jehoram (or Joram) and Ali.ib’s daughter 
Athaliah, king of Judah (843-842? u.c. Cp Chrono- 
logy, § 28 anil table in § 37). He was only twenty- 
two when he ascended the throne,- and only one event 
in his bnef ic'ign has born recorded — the part which 
he took with Jehoram king of Israel in ^ campaign 
against Hazac-1 of Damascus. The kings of Israel 
and Judah laid siege to Ram ah in Gilead (the 
place before which Ahab lost his life in battle) 
which was still held by the Aramaeans. Jehoram 
withdrew wounded. Ahaziah also went to his home, 
but afterwards visited his sick kinsman at Je/rcel. 
During this visit Jehu (q.v.) revolted, and the two 
kings (equally obnoxious to Jehu) went forth in their 
chariots to meet him. Ahaziah saw his uncle Jehoram 
pierced by an arrow, and took to flight. As he fled 
in the direction of Betii-iiagg -\N (q.v.; 2 K.927, (?) 
Jehu dashed after him with the cry, ‘ Him too.’ At 
the ascent of Gur by lbleani, on the road to Jerusalem, 
he too was struck by an arrow. Thereupon he turned 
I his horse northwest, and reached Megiddo, but died 
| there of his wound. He was buried in the 1 o\ al 
; cemetery at Jerusalem. The conflicting account in 
| 2Ch.‘229, from Whatever late source derived, is of 
I no historical value 

(Other readings— 2 K. 8 29 9 21 <>xo£ei [B] ; 2 K. 14x3 «*>«X a s 
[B], aa^ia [A], L om. ; i Ch. 3 n o£eia [B], o£ia? [A].) In 2 Ch. 
21 17 he is called Jehoahaz, and in 226 Azariah. See 
JEIIOAHAZ, 3. \V. E. A. 

AHBAN (|3nN, § 45, meaning obscure, for form 
1 cp Eshban, 'brother of an intelligent one' [BDB], or 
I less improbably ' brother has given heed,' so Gray, HPN 
83, n. 2, who suggests the vocalisation priN), a Jerah- 
meelite family name, t Ch. 229! (&x<NB<xp [B], 02 [A], 
N&AaB [L, cp VV. 2830], AHOBBAX), 

AHER (TIN ; &ep [B], <\op [A], om. [L Pesh. ]; 
ahi;k), «. very doubtful Benjamite name (iCh. 7i2f). 
See Hl-sHLM, 2 ; Dan, § 9 ; Benjamin, § 9 ii. a, 

Be. ( in loc,) explains the name as meaning ‘the other one,’ 
and conjectures it to be a euphemism for Dan, the express 
mention of the name of this tribe seeming in more than one 
instance to have been deliberately avoided. (See however Dan, 
§ 9.) On the other hand iPbal reads ‘ his son ’ for ‘ the sons of' 
(133 for \n), and the name is entirely wanting in vP L and Pesh., 
the former (and perhaps originally also the latter) connecting 
Hushim (teo-erovS, husa) with what goes before (see Iri). See 
also Ahakah, 

AHI (TIN, § 52, probably abbrev. from Ahijah). 

r. In genealogy of Gad, iCh. 5ist (Vg. wrongly trans- 
lates, fratres quoqtic ; Pesh. and ipi-om. ; ipu.\ combines with 
the preceding name Buz— [^ap]ovx^ [D], a\i (/Sovt,") I A]). 

2. In genealogy of Asher (§ 40.), 1 Ch. T 1,4]. attach- 

ing part of the following name (see 14 OH G AH), produces 
Axi(ovpa) [A], or Axt(ovta) [B] ; but 0 1 - has rfety. 

AHI, NAMES WITH. See Abi, Names with. 

AHIAH, frequently in AV and once (Nell. IO26 [25]) 
inconsistently in RV. See Ahijah, 1/ 4. 

AHI AM (DNTIN, §65, for which we should prpbably 
point DNTIN, ' mother’s brother ' [cp Ahab], analogous 
to the Sab. pr. n. inftNnfiN, ‘ sister of his mother ’ ; cp 
///AV 64, n. 2), one of 1 Xivid's heroes, 2 S. 2833 (amnan 

[BA] , om. [L])= 1 Ch, 11 35t (axgim [BN], ax'AM 

[AL] ). See David, § 1 1 a i. 

AHIAN (JTIN. § 65, 1 relative, cousin, cp J-L***/ 1 
IAAIM [B], agin [A], AG IM [L] I Afi/x), a Manasxitc 
name (1 Ch. 7 19 1* ). See Shi-mida. 

AHIEZER ptr'nN, § 44. ‘the [divine] brother is 
help,’ cp Abiezer, Eliezer ; AXiGZGp [BAFL]). 

1. 1). Ammishaddai, chief of the Danites, temp, Moses [P] 
(Nu. 1 12 225 ix L - [F] ; 7 66 71 10 2s)t. 

2. One of David's archers (1 Ch. 12 3t). See David, § ir a iii. 

1 Smend, A T Rel.-gcsch. 157. 

2 So 2 K. 826. In 2 Ch. 22 2 his age is given as forty-two 

(ipi-A 20) ; but this is clearly miswritten for twenty-two (so <E> L 

cp 21 5 20). 
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AHIHUD (-rtrrnxv 'the [divine] brother is praise,' 
cp Abihud ; &xiujB [A], -cop [BFL], a Hi hud ), an 
Asherite selected to assist Joshua and Eleazer in the 
di\ision of Canaan (Nu. 3427 P'I). 

AHIHUD prvnx , i^xeix^A [B], -xixaA [A], oy<\ 
[L] ; ahwd ), in genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9 ii. p), 
1 Ch. S 7 1*. Cp Uzza, a. 

AHIJAH (H^riN, ’ Yah we is brother' [i.e., protector] ; 
cp Abijah and the Babylonian name A-hi-ia-a ; Jastrow, 
JBL, 1894, p. 105 ; &)([e]i& [BAL]). 

1. b. Alntub, priest at Shiloh, bore the ephod, temp. Saul; 
1 S. 14 j (Jos. ’Extos, 'Axtas, AV Ahiah). In 4 Esd. 1 2f he 
appears as Achus ( Ac A/as [ed. Ben sly D between Abitub and 
Amariah of lvra 7 2 /., or 1 Ch. C 7. 

2. 1 n gi-ncalogy of Benjamin ($ 9 ii. / 3 ), one of those who were 
‘carri '.aptive 1 (t Ch. 8*7; AV Ahiah), whose name should 
perhaps be read in v. 4 for Ahoah (rnr»N ; aua [L], A hoe ; but 
a X La IB], U~? ; A om.) ; see further Ahohite. 

3. The Pe Ionite ; a corruption of Ahithophel the Gilonite, the 
name of his son (one of Davids heroes) being omitted (iCb. 
11 36 ; see Ei.iam, i ; Ahithophel). 

4. b. Shisha (Shavsha), and brother of Euhoreph (g.v ) ; 
om. of Solomon's secretaries of state (1 K. 4 3 ; AV Ahiah). See 
Bi :;-heseij, § 3. 

5. A Levite, who owes his existence to a demonstrable text- 
corruption (1 Ch. L'l'i 20 ; read with BAL, aSeAi^oi avroiv, ‘and 
the Levitts their brethren ’). 

6 . According to AV (which with 0 ! - prefixes ‘and ’), the fifth 
son of Jf.raiimi-.ki. (<7.7'., i), iCh.225. But ipnv gives cor- 
rectly rftus ainov, i.e., flTIN (so Ri.). We. ( De Gent. 15) 
prefers 1TIN, ‘ his brothers.' (L axia.fi..) 

7. An IssaJiarite, father of King Baasha (1 K. 15 27 33, etc.). 

8. Signatoi} to the covenant; Neh. 10 26 [25] (apa [Bl; aia 
I«vid. Al, aSeias [L] ; E<. II A l. /). See Ezra, i. § 7. 

9. A Shilonite ; the prophet who foretold to Ji ko- 
bo \m ((/.v., 1) the disruption of Solomon's kingdom 
(1 K. 1129, etc.; ax[e]tas [ 13 A twice]). In 2 Ch. IO15 
(xia A* but not in || 1 K. 1 ‘ 2 15). and in the story of his 
meeting with Jeroboam’s wife (1 K. 1 4 4<z-i8), the name 
appears in the form i.tiik (Ahiyyahu), on which see 
Abijah (beginning). 

AHIKAM (Dp;nX, § 44, ' the [divine] brother riseth 
up,* cp Adonikam and Phoen. Dp 3 X ; Axt€]i kam 
[BXAQL] ; x eiKAM [X* once]: Jos. axik&moc, ik.. 
AiiiCAM ), like his father Shaphan (q.v.) a courtier of 
J 1 isi.th He appears to have belonged to the party 
f.n ourabli • to religious reforms. Hence he was included 
in the royal deputation to Huldah (2 K.. 22 12 14, == 
2C'h. 34 -*o ; cp Huldah), and was foremost in the defence 
of Jeremiah on a critical occasion (Jer. 2*124). H<- was 

the father of Gi-. DALI AH [q.v., 1] (2 K. ‘Jo 22 Jer. 39 14 

40 s). 

AHILUD (“W'nt?, §45). .. Father of Jehoshaphat, 

D.iu.l’s ’recorder’ or vizier (2 S. 8 16 ; ax«a [BJ, 
ax‘M £ ^X [-X], axi-ma/u. [L], Jos. "AxtXos ; 20 24, 

ax[r]iX°i'S [BA], axiffaXaa [L] ; 1 K. 4 s, axetXiad [BN], 
ax'i.en [A]; axi 6 a.Xa.fi [L] ; iCh. IS15, ax«a [BN], 
axA ovd [AL]). The name does not mean ‘child’s 
brother * (BDB with a?), nor is it connected with the Ar. 
tribal name Laudhan (Hornmel? see Exp. Times 8 
283 [’97])- B is difficult not to suggest that tL- iS . = 
^•-x = T[h]’,-:x = Ahimdvdi (cp nbmc- 2 S. 816 [A], and 
below [a], 1 K 412 [B]). For his vizier David would 
naturally choose some one from a family well known to 
him. One son of Ahinrelech (Abiathar) was a priest of 
David ; another might well have been his vizier. See 
Jehoshaphat, 2 ; Ahimelech, i. 

2. Father of Baana, one of Solomon's prefects or 
governors of departments, 1 K . 4 12 (ax ££ M a X [B], eXovd 
[A], ax‘“(3 [L]). The governor of Naphtali (v. 15) is 
called Ahimaaz — no doubt the son of Zadok who bore 
this name. Probably therefore this Ahilud is the same 
as no. 1. .Solomon provided well for the families of his 
father s friends — Zadok, Ahimelech, Hushai, and Nathan 
(cp Ahimaaz, ±, 2 ; Baana, 2 ; Azariah, 6). 

t. k. c. 


ahimaaz (]Wn k \;, § 45, meaning uncertain, cp 
Maaz ; ax[€]imaac [BAL]). 

1. b. Zadok; 2S 15 27 (axeiyucuas [B]), 36 (axtyuatr- 

evtos [A*; <r 2°ras. >\ ?vid -]) ; 17 1720 [B]), 3 S 19-29, 

and, according to the Chronicler, eleventh in descent 
from Aaron in the line of Eleazar, 1 Ch. 68/. , and 53 
( ax€t<rafxa [B]). Along with his father and brother he 
remained faithful to David during the revolt of Absalom, 
and brought important information from Jerusalem to 
the king as to the enemy's plans ; he was also the first 
courier to reach the king after the battle in which Absalom 
was killed. Most probably identical with 

2. One of Solomon's prefects (see Government, § 18, 
end), governor of Naphtali ; 1 K. 4 15. Cp Aiiiluij, 2. 

3. Father of Ahinoam (1), Saul's wife; iS. 145of 
(“*[«]“’“« [B]). 

AHIMAN (JO’ntC. 1 § 45 ; .tariMA.x, A jtt.ua. v). ■ Ahi , ' 
as usual, is a divine title, and ' man ’ may be the 
name of a deity (MSnl ; see Fortune). 

1. One of the sons of the Anak (q.v . ; cp also Sheshai, 
Talmai) ; Nu, 1322 (a [BFL], a x lKa / J - [A]) ; 
Josh. 15 14 ( a x[ € ] t M a [BAL]); Judg. 1 10 (ax* vaav [B], 
ax[e]tyuai/ [B at> - L], 'rov a x>-P-o.afx [A]}. 

2. One of the * porters for the camps of the Lcvites’ ; 1 Ch. 9 17 
(at/j.ap. [B], -v l \1-1 ; Akimam , Cod. Am. A l' mi an [i| Neh. 11 19 
om. everywhere]) in list of those with foreign wives(EzRA, i. § 5, 
end) = E/r:i K124 (where he is called Uki)=x J-lsd 9 25 ( EV 
om.). The name in 1 Ch. is probably corrupt. See Uri, 3. 

AHIMELECH (ifrp'nN, ’ the [divine] king is brother, ’ 
see Ahimelech and cp Phoen. "PDFI, Ass. Ahimilki ; 
a^i e\n€\( \ [BAL]). 

1. Father of Abiathar, erroneously described in 2S. 
817 as son of Abiathar, also in four places in iCh., in 
the first of which, moreover, the name in MT is 
Abimelech ; see Abiathar (last paragraph). For a 
conjecture that Jehoshaphat, David's vizier, and Baana, 
Solomon's prefect, were also sons of this Ahimelech, see 
Ahilud, i and 2. 

<P reads ani(ie\e\ in 1 S. 21 ui 229 and al 3i/x. in 1 S ’J 1 1/72; 
B has Hpu/x tA t \ invariably except in 1 S. 21 1a, and Ps. 52 
title, 2 aftnj. land in 1 .s. 30 7 and the five corrupi passages, 
ax«M- '. Vg. - /• hmit Jrc/i, but in 1CI1., though not m 2 S. K17, 

, I hint. The Yg. and ipu read Ahimelech also in Ps. 3t, title; 
see Achish (end). 

2. A Hittite companion of David in the time of his outlawry, 

1 S. 2»*>6t (a^-[eli/j.eAex [B^L], a/3[e]i/x. [BA]). 

ahimoth (nio'nK, § 45, AAeiMwQ [b], oxim- 

[A] , amiojB [L]), a name in the genealogy of Kohath 
(1 Ch. 6 .'5 [1 ]). If the reading of MT and Versions is 
correct, -mAh should be a divine name or title. Barton 
compares the cosmogonic Muir in Philo of By bins ; but 
this is too doubtful (sec CREATION, § 7), and though 
niD, ‘death,’ in Ps. 49 14 [15] and elsewhere is personi- 
fied, a name like ‘ Death is (our) brother or ‘ protector/ 
is improbable. Possibly Ahimoth should be Ahimahath 
(see v. 35 [20], cp 2 Ch. 29ia) ; see Mahatii, 1. 

AHINADAB p^ng, § 44 ; 1 the [divine] brother 
apportions,’ but cp further Abinadab ; axginaaB 

[B] , ainaAaB [A], i\xina.AaB [L] ; ahin.it>. in), Solo- 
mon's prefect over the district of Mahanaim beyond 
Jordan (iK. 4 14+). See Government, § 18 (end). 

AHINOAM (DyirriN, § 45, ‘the [divine] brother is 
pleasantness,' &x[€]i N&&M [BAL] ; Jos. axina ; achi- 
NOam). ±. Daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of Saul, 

1 Sam. 14 50J* (ax[€]Lvoofx [BA]). 

2. Of Jezrecl in Judah (see Abigail, 2) whom David 
married during his outlawry. Like Abigail, she was 
carried off by the Amalekites when they plundered Ziklag. 
At Hebron she bore to David his eldest son, Amnon, 

1 S. 25 43 {ax^vaav [B]) ; 27 3 ; 30s (a x^ivoo/x [B], 

1 A better pointing would be fD'riN ; the present vocalisa- 
tion, is based on a popular etymology; |D'nN, fratcr 

meus quis? (Jer. in O. S‘( 2 J 15 21, etc.). 

,.7. ® t her readings here, [^]; Achimelech ; Pesh. quite 

different. 
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axu'cta/t [A, a/x. sup. ras. A 1 ]), cp v. 18 ; 2 Sam. 22 
(a%t voo/x [BA]), 3 2 (ax^tvoo/x [ 13 ]) ; 1 Ch. 3 if' 

AHIO (Vr\X. 24. 43, possibly, if MT is correct, 
‘brother of Yuhwe,' or ' Ynhwe is brother.’ The 
analogy of other names ending in 0 seems against this 
view ; Jnstrow, JBL, 1894, p 101). 

1. b. AbinaiLib, brother of l b:/.ui(^.7»., i),2S. C 3 /I ; ||i Ch. 137 

has ‘his brethren,’ and We. reads 11 * , ‘his brother'; see Dr. 

(in each case, however, has oi aiiTou, i.e., vnK, 

in 2 S.). 

2. In genealogy of Hi* nj \mtn (§ 9 ii. ft), one of tin- sons of 
Beriah, \\ ho put to flight the inli.il'il.nits <*f (lath. 1 Ch. s 1 | (•• \- 
<f>os avTOt ) , 1 his 1 >1 other 1 1 * 1 , ot a< 5 f A1J101 an., 1 his brethren [ \ |. m 
a. avruv, 4 their brethren ’ [L] ; Be. and Kau. VrWt; We. VnK 
[Be Gsnt. f. 20]; Ki. cTnxk 

3. In gene.ilogN of Bi-njwin (§ 9 ii. ft), son of J. hid. the 
4 father ‘of Giheon ; \ Cli.S ;i <i6lAi/>os ai'Toi* 1 1 ■ |, i/>o< <n>. [A], oi 
aS. au. [L ])=9 37! (BA om. .iutou). 

AHIRA ; <sx[e]ipe [RAFL]; ; 

AH JR a), A Naphtalite family- name reported in P 
(Nu. I15 229 7 7SS3 1027+). The old interpretation 4 my 
brother is evil’ must be abandoned. Either y is mis- 
written for c (see the Palmyrene characters), in which 
case we get the good Heb. name Ahiram, 1 or we have 
here a half-Egyptian name meaning * R:i (or Re’ — /. e . , 
the Egyptian sun-god) is brother or protector’ (so Che. 
Isa. 2144). The latter view is quite possible (cp the 
Egyptian name Pet-baal). The Canaanites, who were 
strong in the territory of Naphtali, were very receptive 
of foreign religious influences. 2 Cp Ashur, Hur, 
Harnepher. The reading of Pesh. (uniformly Ahida ) 
is no doubt either merely a natural variant, or a copyist’s 
substitution of a more normal for a rarer form ; cp 
A BID A. t. k. c. 

AHIRAM (CyriX, § 44. cp Jehoram ; Ax[e]ip&N 
[AL], iax. [B], axi&n [F] I ahiram ). 1. In the 
genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9 i. ) ; Nu. 2638 (where 
we have also the gentilic Ahiramite ; ’irvmt ; axeipavi 
[T -]. lo. , , vet [B], a^ipai [A], -Lave 1 [F]) = Gen. 4621, 
where 1 Ahiram, Shephupham ’ ought no doubt to 
be read for ' Ehi and Rosh, Muppim ' (osistpoTnN for 
LT'A'nT.N), cp Rosh. In the similar list in 1 Ch. 8 
we find in v. 1 Aiiarah [q.v.] (mna), and in that in 
iCh. 7 6 ff. in v. 12, Ahkr [q.v, ] (in*), cp Hushim, 2 ; 
Dan, § 9. 

Perhaps we should read Ahiram also for Ahira 
(q.v.) in Nu. 1 5, etc. 

AHISAMACH 4 the [divine] brother sus- 

tains ' ; axicamak[B], -max [AFL] ; Jos. jcamaxoc, 
iCA\amoc). a Danite ; Ex. 316 (axicamax M) 8634 
3 S .-3 [P], See Dan, § 9 n, 

AHISHAHAR (“inC’TlX, §§ 35, 44, ‘the [divine] 
brother is dawning light,' cp Abner, Shehariah ; AX6I' 
caAap [B], AXICAAP [A], ACC AG 1 p [L]), in genealogy 
of Benjamin (§ 9 ii, a), 1 Ch. 7 10+ . See Jediael, 1 . 

AHISHAR (YJ'TIX, § 44), Solomon’s comptroller 
of the palace (iK. 46 f). The name, however, is 
suspicious. 

0 B gives the double rendering, ayci f/v olkovouos, and eAiaic 
o ouc., and perhaps even a third rendering cA taft tubs <ra<J> krr\ 
t^s 7 raTpias c\to/c should he ay tqA, vhn.h 01- has, and may 
be the true 0 reading. 1 Jut MT ( 0 \ a \i<rap) has yet to be 
accounted for. For Til”" JO we should probably read IC' l'HN. 
Zabud, who has jna h-:eu Micntii*n«-d, is <h v rilud ns nnt met' ly 
a priest but 4 the ufli'.er (placed) uo.r the palace’ (so Kin.) See 
Zabud, i. t. k. c. 

AHITHOPHEL pSTVIlX, § 45, meaning uncertain ; 
Ax[e]lTOc[>eA [BAL], -Aoc, Jos.), a Gilonite (see 
Giloh), a counsellor of David much esteemed for his 

1 Ayeipe in 3 K. 2 46 h [B] answers to Adoniram (cp 1 K. 4 6) 
of MT. 

2 On names of foreign deities in Israelite names, see under 

lit. 1 dad, and Na.mi-s, §§ 42, 81, 83. 
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unerring insight (2 S. lf» 12 KJ23). His son Eliam 
{q.v., 1) was, like Uriah, a member of David's body- 
guard (2S. 23 34 ; cp David, § ii a i), and since li.uii- 
sheba, the wife of Uriah, is described as the daughter 
of Eliain (2S. II3), it has been conjectured that Ahi- 
thophel was her grandfather, and that indignation at 
Druid's conduct to Hathsheba led Ahithophcl to cast in 
his lot w ith Absalom's rebellion. This, however, is a 
mere possibility, and ambition would be a sufficient 
motive for Ahithopliel's treason to David, just as the 
slight imolveil in Absalom's pnTuv]n.c of Hushai’s 
1 cDimsi'l to his own was cvrlainly one chief cause of his 
final withdrawal from Absalom. At first, indeed, he 
had full possession of the ear of the pretender. It 
was by his ml vice that Absalom took public possession 
of his father's concubines, and so pledged himself to 
a claim to the throne, from which there was no 1 client 
(2S. Ahithophcl was also eager in his own 

person to take another bold and decisive step. He 
wished to pursue David with 12,000 men and cut the 
old king down in the first confusion and entanglement 
of his flight towards the Jordan (2 S. 17 1-4). This 
plan was defeated by Hushai, whereupon Ahithophel, 

• seeing that all hope was gone, went to Giloh and 
strangled himself. 

In 1 Ch. 11 36 ‘Ahithophel the Gilonite' has been corrupted 
into ‘Ahijah the Pelonitc,' iTflN for t 'EJVns< ; cp 

Klo. Sam., ad. loc. (axfejnz. [BANL]), and see Giloh, end. 

W. E. A. 

AHITOB (axgitooB [B], etc,), i Esd. 82 RV, 4 Esd. 
lit RV. See below', Ahitub, 2. 

AHITUB pUT-nX or n-lOTX [1 S. 14 3 22 9 20], § 45 ; 
cp Ahi-tabu KB 5, no. 11 14, &x[e]iT00B [BAL]). 

1. A member of the family in which the priest- 
hood, first at Shiloh, then at Nob, appears for some 
generations to have been hereditary. He was grandson 
of Eli, son of Phinehas, and elder brother of Ichabod 
(iS. 143; cp 4 j 9-2 1 ). His son, Ahijah, is mentioned as 
priest in 1 S. II 3; another son, Ahimelech, appears 
as priest in 1 S. 22 9 n 12 20. It is unnecessary with 
Thenius and Bertheau to identify Ahimelech with 
Ahijah ; but that Ahitub, the father of Ahimelech, is 
identical with Ahitub, the father of Ahijah, is clear from 
1 K. 227, which implies that Abiathar, the son of 
Ahimelech (iS 22 20), was of the house of Eli. 
Nothing further is directly told of Ahitub ; but, if 
Wellhausen’s suggestion that the destruction of Shiloh 
(Jer. 712) took place after the battle of Aphek (1 S. 4 ) 
be accepted, the transference of the priestly centre 
from Shiloh to Nob (IS. 229-11), will have taken place 
under him. 

The description of Ahitub as father of Zadok (2 S. 8 17 = 1 Ch. 
18 16, 1 Ch. 6 s [634] 53 [38]) is due to an intentional early cor- 
ruption of the text in Samuel, which originally ran ‘Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, and Zadok were priests ’ 
(for the argument see We. TBS rj 6 y.). 

2 and 3. Father of a (later) Z.cdok, mentioned in 1 Ch. 6 nyC 
[5 37 A], and in pedigree nf ]<>ra (see E/.ka, i. $ 1) K/ra 7 j = 

1 Esd. S 2 = 2 Esd. 1 1 (in the last two s AY Achihib, 

KV Ahitub); and apii' father of MuftiutU and hi ami fall ier 
of Zadok, in the list of ii (habitants of Jerusalem (Ezra, n. §§5 FI, 
TN ft ] a). 1 Ch. 9 1 1 = Neh. 11 11 (airto/lwy [BJ, anoftuK [K], airuift 
[A]). 'I hese references, however, are probably due to inten- 
tional or n« 1 identnl amplification of the original genealogy, and 

I do not r» fer to any actual person. Ryle, apparently takes 
another view ; see his notes on Ezra 7 1-5, and Neh. 11 n. 

4. Ancestor of Judith ; Judith 8 if RV, AV following 0 a cuu 0 <o 
Acitho, A r hit oh : so also It., Syr. ; om. B. G, B. G. 

AHLAB d!?nK. i.e . , ‘fat,’ 'fruitful' ; AaA&(J) [BAL], 
7. e . , aaAac|) 1 1 ‘Icrmmii Ganneau points out the place- 
name iM.ihali'b, N. of Tyre (Rev. Crit. 1897, p. 503)]), 
a Canaanite town claimed by Asher (Judg. I31), and 
j referred to probably in Josh. 1^29, at the end of which 
verse there appears to have been originally a list of 
names including (by a correction of the text) Ahlab and 
Achzib. 1 See Helbah. 

1 Josh. 19 29 en d s thus, HD'TDN nSht, which AV renders 
‘ at the sea from the coast to Achzib,’ and RV ‘at the sea by the 
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M-iny (r.^. , Neubauer, Grove, Fixrst) identify either Ahlnb or i 
Helbah with the Gu§ H .1 1.1b (~ s r; c ,, j- ‘fat clods’) of the | 
Talmuds— the Gi*cala of J»si.|iliiit. Hut thi-> place (el /«•'«). 
whii.h is mentioned with M» i ■ ") ( Wen oh), and Biri (A < />' 

Bi >' t>u), mu>t have lain on Na|«li(alit-. ground. The statement 
in T. dm. Mi nackotk 85 b, thar Cush Halab belonged to Asbti is 
a mere guess, -ir^cMed by the blessing of Asher in L>t. 33 24. 
Fora si Hinder view see Hm.hah. 

AHLAI AlX, acc. to Olsh. [Heb. Gr. 610]- ulinam. 
Del., Prol. 210, compares Bab. interj. -name Ahulalpin , 

' U that 1 at last.' Mure probably the name is a cor- 
ruption of 'tM'I’V!, or the like). 

t. ‘sou. or (an inference from v. 34 which comes from a later 
hand) <1.. n, liter of Sbeshan b. Isha, a Jerahmeelite ; 1 Ch. 231 
(a^ac 1 1*1. aaSai [Al, oi'Aaci [L]). See Jkkahmeel, i. 

2. father (or mother V) of Zabad 1 Ch. 11 41+ (axaia 

[B], a\ta [xl oAt | Y], oafj.aa.Xt [L], i.e., a combination of part 
of 'S.afi.fia or la/xata with aaAt). T. K. C. 

AHOAH i HR'Ii, i Ch. 84!. See Ahijah, Ben- I 
jamin, § 9 ii. /3. 

AHOHITE, THE ('nriXil, i.e., a man of the family | 
of Ahoah or Aiiijui? q.v . , 2). The designation (1) 
of Zalmon (2 S. 2'.Hst, awetrijs [B], eXw, [A], a/rax* | 
[L] ; ^30 J)ssIi.ai fsee Zai.mon, 2] (1 Ch. I 

II29: avax^vet [.%"]. a X • IBX 1 "!, final x being con- 
founded with v ; ax^p LA 1 sup. ras. seq. ras.], clkclOi I 

[L]; t_-j> Cla4 ^..20 9 ). 

Also (2) of Dodai, or of Eleazar b. Dodai (as in 
1 Ch. 'll and in 2S. and 1 Ch. 11 respectively; see 
Dodai, Ki.eas.ar, 3), one of David's heroes (see 
Eleazar, 3) in the list 1 Ch. 274 (^X W X [B], audi 
[A], ax^X L [L]) = iCh. II12 (apxwu i B], ax- [K]. 
a X 0} X l [A], i»ios Aw5ai iraTpad^Xtpov avrov [L]) = 
2b 2.19 (that is, if with AV we treat T,r u \-p as = 
T.nxn of the parallel passages, and do not [with Marq. 
Fiunl. 16 /] correct the whole expression everywhere 
into ns 1 the Bethlehemite ' [cp v, 24], the corrup- 

tion in the Heb. text of Sam. being accounted for by the 
half-effaccment of the letters, which the scribe lead in 
the false light of v. 28). 0 evidently omits, since the 

forms oovcrei [B], dovbei [B bv,d, L], [A] must be 

corruptions for m, Dod(a)i. 

AHOLAH, RV correctly 0h61ah (nGx , ooAa [B 
indecl. and deck, and, except v. 44, (j , but B, not B a 
-AA. v. 4 ], oAA<\ [A and in v. 44 Q]). a symbolical 
name equivalent to Oholibah (see Aholibah), given 
by Ezekiel to Samaria (284/. 644+). 

AHOLIAB, RV correctly Oh&liab (2X s ^nX; eAl&B 
[BAFL]), the associate of BezaleeL (q. v . ) in the work 
of the tabernacle in P (Ex. 816 3a 34 36 1 2 3823 [(5 
37 21+]). See Dan, § 8 n., and cp HiRAM, 2. 

AHOLIBAH, RV correctly 0h6libah (Hllvntf, i.e. , 
'she in whom are tents’ — alluding to the worship at 
the high places; cp Ezek. I618; 00A1B& [B< Jl"], oA. 
[A, v. 22 <J, <j. 36 B]), a symbolical name, equivalent to 
Ohol.ih (see Aholah), given by Ezekiel to Jerusalem 
(234 « 22 3644!)- 

AHOLIBAMAH, RV correctly 0h61ibamah 
(iT^T^nN, § 6i, i.e. , 1 tent of thehigh place,' cp Phoen. 

CIS 1, no. 50, and see Hiram, 2. 

1. Wife of Esau (oAt/Se/xa [ADE] ; eXi^apa [L] ; 
aXtSaprjv [Jos. ; cod. Laur. o\.J) ; Gen. 36= (oXtfiai/xa 
[E]), 5 14 (Ai^fua [A], 18 (eXifiefxa [A once], oXi^efXfxa 
and eXtSaua [!)]), 25b (o\i t 3a [E], e\ ifieptad [L ; before 
0vy arrjp]). Si-l- Bash EM A r 1 1 , I ; Anah, 3 (end). 

2. An Edomite chief (eA[e]i/3a/xas [D vid -L], eXifie/xas 

region of ,\. hzib,' but in the margin * at the sea from Hebel to 
Aclizib.’ <P>, however, points the way to a correction of the 
text (17 OdXaooa xai a no A«;8 xa'i e?(o£o£ [13 ], tj 6 . k. a. tow 
< 7\-oivi(T/xaTos exo^ofS [Al, tj. 6. k. Icrrac a. t. <t. a\a^eiP [L]). 
This implies the reading which is not improbably a 

corruption of iT2‘irx. which should rather he 2MDN1, was I 
an attempt to make sense with 1 


[A]), tlen. 3641, and (e\[f]a/3a/xas [BA], eAt^a/xa [L]), 
1 Ch 1 52"t". See Edom, § 4. 

AHUMAI ('D-intC, 1 §65 ; A X eiA\ei [BA*], <\ X lM(\i 
[A a sup. ras. etinmg.], a X iman [L], ; Ahumai 

[cod. am. Afiima/]), the eponym of i clan of Judah 
(1 Ch. 42+). Should w e read Ahiman (E)? 

AHIJZAM, RV correctly Ahuzzam (CjnX, perh. 
= * possession 1 ; for pr. names in <2?;/ see Names, § 77 1, 
one of the sons of Ashhur ’ father of Tekoa ’ ; 1 Ch. 
lot (coxaia [B]. LOX^ZAM [A], oz<\ [L]). 

AHUZZATH iDinX, 'possession ; OXOZA 0 [AEL], 
-ZAX [-D]: olhosath ), the 'friend' (0, wrongly, 
vvp.<paywyjs) of Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen. 2626+). 

■ Friend 1 =minister ; cp 1 Ch. 2/33, and see Hushai. 

The name with the title 6 i'Ufx(/>ayu>ybs aurov is introduced also 
in vdl in the similar narrative of Gen. 21 22-34. For the 
termination -ath there are parallels in liasemath(fem.), Gen. 2i» 34 ; 
Mahalath (fem.), (Cn.28o; Guliath (the Philistine), 1 S. 1 7 4 ; 
tiumbath, 1 K. 11 20; cp names in - ath in Aram, inscripiions 
(Cook. Gloss, Aram, Inscr. under j-A Cp Dr. HT^) 236, n. 2. 

AHZAI ('TnXj, Neh. 11 13+ RV, AV Ahasai (q.v. ). 

AI (1) ('yn, always thus with def, article, i.e., 'the 
stone heap 1 ; [BAL, etc.]; written Hai in Gen. 

128 133+ AV ; [BAL]). The name appears also 

in various other forms. 

Ai.l.x, or iather Ayya (R^J) ; om. TlN'A, ato> |N cn mg. inf.] , 
you [L], Neh. 11 3 xt) ; Ayvah, RV mg. (■■»;>' iBa Gil, not nty 
as in mostedd., AV Gaza [q.v. el, KV A/zah ; yaiav [B], ya£,'ijs 
(y*- oil.) [ Al, a$ia [L] ; aza ; i Ch. 7 j8) ; Aiath, or rather 

Ayyalh : ayyai | l!‘ N V < J J , Is. lOs&t). 

As to the site of Ai , we learn from Josh. 7 2 (in clause 
b ypv [AKL] ; in v. 3 7 at sup, ras. [B-]) that it was 
situated 1 beside Beth-aven, on the east of Bethel,’ and, 
from the account of Joshua's stiatagem, that it lay 011 
the S. side of a steep valley (Josh, 811), while from 
the description in Gen. 128, it appears that there was 
a ‘mountain’ or flat ridge with a wide view' between 
Ai and Bethel. That there was 1 close connection 
bctw'een the two places appears also from the expression 
‘the men of Bethel and Ai 1 (Ezra228; ata [BA]). 
With the position thus suggested, Isaiah's graphic 
picture of an Assyrian invasion from the north (Is. 10 
28 ff. ; ayyai [Bis’ '- c ' b AQ]; ayye [N*] = Gl<:BA in 
v. 28) entirely agrees. Where, then, shall we place Ai 
on the map? .V.iicelv at et-Tell (Sir C. W. Wilson, 
PEFQ, 1869, 123-6, and Smith's DP* 1 *) — there 

are no signs that et-Tell was ever the site of a city — 
but at some other spot in the neighbourhood of I)cr 
I >iti><in (a village twenty minutes SE of et-Tell). 
Robinson, with some hesitation, fixed on a low hill, 
just S. of this place, where there are still foundations 
of large hewn stones, and on the W. , ancient reser- 
voirs, mostly dug out of the rock. The spot (called 
Khirbct Hai\\in) is ‘an hour distant from Bethel, 
having near by, on the N. , the deep Wady el-Mnt\fih, 
and towards the SW. other smaller wadys, in which 
the ambuscade of the Israelites might easily have been 
concealed' (B R'Imt,). To Tristram in 1863, this con- 
jecture ‘carried with it the weight of evidence,' particu- 
larly because it would be difficult to assign 1 site to 
Abraham's camp between Beitin and Tell el-Hajar 
(et-Tell), and because Robinson's site affords such 
ample space for the military evolutions described in 
FMi. S, over which, however, some uncertainty is 
thrown by the variations of 0 in vv. 11-13. Both 
Guerin and the PEI’ Survey corroborate this view, 
which, if not proved, is at any rate probable. 

As to the history of Ai : it was a royal Canaanitish 
city, and was the second city conquered by Joshua, 
who destroyed it and doomed it to be 'a mound for 
ewer ' (rW.-s n \ By Isaiah's time, however, it had 
been rebuilt (Is. IO28), and after the Exile it was re- 
1 See Gray, HPN 62, 279, n, 10, 
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occupied by Jk-niamil'-s ; Ezra 2 28 (cua IBA n ) = >xYh. 
732 (aVia [ l’> 5 |, at ] A;) = 1 Esd. 5 ai (lft'' v and EV 
om. you [LA. In the time of Eusebius (05 181, 76, 
Av,ai} it w as once more deserted ; but its situation was 
still pointed out. Jtsname was prophetic of itslustor\ 

Oi had it some other name before its destruction by 
Joshua ? 

('y; w ithout article ; Tat [Q] ; Symm. t) itr^rs) an 
Ammonite city, if the text in Jer. 19 3! is correct lift 1 ,N v 
omits; Rothsicm in Kau. PfS and ('<>. in .s /*V ) T, 
after Graf, lead ' Ar -iy). t. k. e. 

AIAH, more strictly A wall (HJN, 'falcon’). ±. 
An Edomite tribal name individualised, <*011.31124 
(AY AjAII ; AI€ [AD , N. | li ; rvj precedes |, &|<\| | L]) = 

1 Ch. 140(^19 [B], <\l<\ , AL|). The tribe seems to have 
broken off from that of Zil*o>n, and to have been less 
important than that of A\.\h (q.v.) To identify this 
insignificant Aiah with the 'goodly land' in which Sc- 
nuhyt the Egyptian exile found a home, according to | 
the old story (so Maspero. RP& 21723; PH/l.l IS 
106 ['96 I is unsafe. Chi the Iaa (Ma.spero, Aia) of the 
story of Se-iuihyt, see W'MM As. it. Rur. 47. 

2. Father of Saul's concubine Rizpah (28.07, taX 
vel forte taa [B*’, io 5 \el forte loX [I '•■']. lo\ [A], h.ia [L], 
liip'aros Jos.] ; 21 8 if. . Aia BA 1. Aaaia [LI). To draw 
a critical inference (with Me/., 1 h-r Bibel /os. 35/.), 
from L’s h 3 a in 37 seems unw ise. We must not assume 
that Ziba is the original reading rather than Aiah. k 
and could very easily be confounded, and from ha 
to Za 3 a was but a step. The name of one df Rizpah’s 
sons was Mephibosheth (Meribo.il), and the son of 
Jonathan, whose steward was Ziba, was also called 
Mephibosheth (Meribaal). The question as to the source 
or sources of the passages in which RiZPAH (q.v. ) is 
referred to, lemains therefore where it was. 

AIATH Is. IO28+. See Ai, 

AIJA 1 1. Xeh. II31. See Ai. 1. 

AIJALON, or (Josh. IO12IO42; 2 Ch. 28 18+, all AV) 
less correctly A.IALON (fiS*N from ’ hart ’ ; aiXcon 
[BAL’ d. 

1. A town in the Shephelah, assigned to Dan in 

Josh. 1942 (a/x/xojv [B], taaXojv [A], e\. [L ; but with 
taXiov v. 43 for Elon), and named as a Danite Levitical 
city in 21 24 [P] (ta\wi/ [All = 1 Ch. 669 [54] (corrected 
text, see Ball ad loc. in Ellicott’s Bible ; eyXa/x [B], 
tjXlov [A]). It is the modern 1 \i/o, situated on a ridge 
on the south side of the broad level valley of Aijalon, 
well known from Joshua’s poetical speech (Josh. 10 12; 
aiXujfx [L] ), and now' called Merj (the meadow of) Ibn 
'(/mar. It is about 5 m. from Lower Beth-horon, and 
14 from Jerusalem. In the time of the Judges it 

was still in the hands of the Amorites (Judg. 1 35 ; 
apparently misread ai dproi [BAL], and translated a 
second time fivpffiv <bv [B], which, however, stands for 
Hkrk.s in L), but was afterwards occupied by 
Benjamites, 1 Ch. 813 (aiXap. [B], adapt. [A], aXuu 
[L]) ; cp. 2 Ch. 11 10. The Chronicler states that 
Rehoboam fortified it (2CI1. 11 iu, aXStop [B], ataXiov 
[AL]), and that Ahaz lost it to the Philistines (2CI1. 

28 18, aiXuj [B]), on whose territory it bordered. In 

1 S. 1431, the occurrence of the word is doubtful. For , 
'to Aijalon’ Klost. and Budde (SPOT) read 'until 
night.’ (ft 1 AL omits altogether. Some fresh references 
to Aijalon are derived from Egyptian sources. For 
instance, Shishak (Sheshoiik I. ) mentions Aiyurun — i.e., 
Aijalon — among the conquered cities of Judah in his 
Karnak list, and there is an earlier mention still in the 
Amarna tablets, where AiaJuna appears as one of the 
first cities wrested from the Egyptian governors. A 
vivid sketch of the battle-scenes of the valley of 
Aijalon will be found in GASm. HG 210-13. 

2. (Judg. 12i2; AlXu(jl [B], [AL]), locality 

in Zebulun, the burial-place of Elon {q.v. , ii. ±f.). 

T °5 


Its name ought probably to be pointed pS\\ (Elon), 
and cl\ nmlogicnllv connected with or ,-j^k, ‘oak’ 
or ’ terebinth ' (see Ter km n ni, §1), indicating a sacred 
spot. Cp Allon, t. K. c. 

AIJELETH-SHAHAR, UPON, RV ’ set to Aijeleth 
hash-Shahar nnC'H [u7T^/?] rrjs avTiX 7 )/x\p€ 0 js 

r/)s iiadivqs [ UNA | ; Aq. [uirtp] rrjs tXatpov tt)s dpdpivrjs), 

I 's 22, title. If wc consider the tendency of the phrase, 

' Up« *11 Ai.AMo'i 11 [q.v . ),' to get ci irrupted, it seemshighly 
probable that * Aqrleth ' should rather be read ' Alamoth ' 
(n and y confounded), while Shahar should perhaps rather 
b«*unn yl\ ’ a new song.' (The article prefixed to Shahar 
maj be in the interests of an exegetical theory.) The 
latter cm 1 upturn has very probably taken place in Ps. 
57 9 (sec Che. /'s. ,,J >). A ’new song' would be a song 
upon a new model. 

AIN (]'!?). 1. If MT may be followed, this is the 

name of a city in the Negeb of Judah (Josh. 15 32) 
assigned to Simeon ( 1 9 7 ; cp 1 Ch. 432). According 
to Josh. 21 16 it was one of the priests’ cities ; but the 
parallel list in 1 ( 'h. 6 50 [44] probably correctly substitutes 
Ashan (q.v . ) which is mentioned in Josh. 197 [MT 
(ft liAL j alongside of Ain as a distinct place. The name 
being thus removed from this list, Ain always appears 
in close conjunction with Rimmon, and Miihlau (HI I'D ( 2 > 
s v. ' Ain ') suggests that the two places may have lain 
so close together that in course of time they joined. 
Hence he would account for the En-rimmon (pen py ; 
om. UNA , a. ev pefipuov [N c - a m £- Jnf -] ; ev pefxpuov [L]) 
ofNeh. 11 29. But if we consider the phenomenaof© ( see 
below ), and the erroneous summation (if iMT be adhered 
to) in Josh. 1632, it becomes evident that Bennett’s 
thorough revision of the readings in his Joshua [ 3 DOT) 
is critically justified (cp Ashan), and that the real name 
is En-rimmon 1 (q.v. ). 

How, indeed, could a place dedicated to the god 
Rimmon (Ramman) have been without a sacred 
fountain ? 

Josh. 15 32, KCLl fpOJfXOjd [B], KCLl ptfX(AO)V [A], KCU dll' KO.L pep.p.UiV 
[Lj ; Josh. 197 , aiv k. pep.p.u>6 [A], aiv k. pep.p.m v [LJ, but epep.iJ.uiv 
[B] ; Josh. 21 16, atra [B] which favours jyy ‘ Asuan ' (q.v.), aiv 
[AJ, vaetv [L], which harmonise with MT. In 1 Ch. 4 v (*. 
pep.p.mv [B], k. rjv [i/c] Pe sup. ras. rA-‘-] followed by -p.p.wr | A] ; 
k. evpep.p.mv [L]) we should also, with Ki., read En-rimmon. 

2. (pyt^l, the article being included ; (eVt) Tnjyas 
[BAL] ; Vg. ( lontra ) font cm Daphnim ; Tg. Onk. as 
MT ; for the rest see below. ) A place mentioned in 
Nu. 34 11 to define the situation of one of the points on 
the ideal eastern frontier of Canaan : ’ to Harbel on the 
east side of Ain ’ is the phrase. Though both AV 
and RY sanction this view of pyn, it is more natural to 
render * the fountain,' and to find here a reference to 
some noted spring. Jerome thought of the spring 
which rose in the famous grove of Daphne, near Antioch ; 
in this he followed the Tar gums of Ps. Jon. and Jerus. 
w'hich render ’(the) Riblah ’ (nSnqn) by ’Daphne,’ and 
‘the fountain' (j;yn) by ’Ainutha. Robinson 2 and 
Conder prefer the fountain which is the source of the 
Orontes. Both these views rest on the assumption that 
Riblah on the Orontes has just been referred to, which 
is a pure mistake (see Rirlah). The fountain must at 
any rate be not too far N. of the Lake of Gennesaret 
which is mentioned at the end of the verse. Most 
probably it is the source of the Nahr Hasbany, one of 
the streams which unite to form the Jordan (see Rim. ai-i). 
From this fountain to the ’ east shoulder ’ of the Lake 
of ( fcnncsarct a straight line of water runs forming the 
clearest of boundaries. If, howexer, we place Baal-gad 
at Banias, we shall then, of course, identify ’ the fountain ’ 

1 Except iif course in Josh. 21 16 (see above). In Zech. 14 iof 
the first half of the name is omitted (see En-rimmon). 

2 See HR 4534. Rob.'s view (p. 393) on the Daphnis of Y^. 
(connecting it with the spring at Difneii, near Tell ebK.'tdy) 
seems erroneous. 
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with that which springs from the famous and romantic 
eavern at the southern b ise of the Hermon mountains. 

It should be added that it is not impossible to alter the 
pointing and read pyk '(eastward) of Jjo.N,’ Ijon L-mg 
mentioned elsewhere as on the N. frontier of the land 
of Israel. But then why did the writer introduce it 
merely incidentally ? T. K. c. 

AIRUS ( i a l poc [A]), i Esd. a 3 1 AV = Ezra 2 47 
Rea 1 ah, 3. 

AJAH (iTN), Gen. ytjj+f AV = RV Aiaii b/.zc, 1 ). 

AJALON (ji^N), Josh. IO12 AV = RV Aijalon, 1. 

AKAN <;PV). Gen. yt; 27 t = i Ch. I42 AV Jakan. 

AKATAN (akatan [BA]), 1 Esd. 8 3 3f RV = Ezra 
8 12 Hakkata.n. 

AKELDAMA (akeAAamax [B]), Acts 1 19 + KV, AV 
Aceldama. 

AKKOS (akBcoc [B]). 1 Esd. 5 3 8f RV = Ezra26i 
II \KKOZ, 1. 

AKKUB (2*lj5y, * posthumous,’ but the name seems 
corrupt; AKOyB [BA], akk- [L]). 1.. b. Elioenai, six 

gcnei.iti on-, removed from Zerubbabel : 1 Ch. 024 [iclkow j 
i B;, a.KKo\ ,j [A], (xkovv f L]). 

2. The \i ne Akkub, .1 gronj* of doorkeeper- in the great post- j 

exilic list (see K/k*\, 11'. 9); Ezra -4.* (aiojvp (BA], a«. IL]) = 

Neh. 745 (a kov [BJ, -u/1 1 [K.VJ, -u/3 (L I ) = 1 Esd. 528 (I > \cr»r.i ; 
RV 1 ).\cor.r ; SaKoufit [A], A uKOvfiarov 1 1 •]). Akkub is a porter 
in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem ( see K/u \, ii. § 5 p'|, § 15 
[1]^), J L'li. Oi^ ( aKOVft [BJ) = Nell. 11 19 ( anovfi [I J). < p l.zr.i 
1U?<, = 1 I'.sd. s (where, Imwever, the name is omitted between 
Shalhm and Telem). He is mentioned also in Neh. VJ25 (axou/3 
«c.a uur. sup.] ; 0 m. ];e* A). 

3. An expounder of the Law (see Ezra, ii. § 13 [/] ; cp i. 1 
§ 3, ii. 16 ( 5 J, 15 [1] t - ). Neh. S 7 (axou/3 [L], om. BA**)= 

1 Esij. P48 (EV, J.vci'Bos; mnovfin*; [AJ, lapo-ovjSoo? (BJ). 

4. The I l'li'. Akkub, a family of N pthinim in the ereat 

post-e.vilic ILt (see Ezra, ii. §9), E/ra2 4 5 (axa/3w0 (B]) = Neb. 

7 48 (axoixS [A J, -oua \ X | ; om. Bwith MT, EV)- r Esd. 5 3 o(axou5 
[BA]; AV acua ; KV akud). , 

AKRABATTINE, RV ; A V incorrectly A rabattine I 
: M.U.-C. 5 3+ . Jos. Ant. xii. Si ; akpaBatth NH [NA] ; 
-&TTANH IN 1 "* v |; Acr.uiattkne [God. Am.]; 
k.=>iJa.b^ c P Judith 7 18, Ijl-Iow), adistrict where Judas the 
Maccaboe fought against the Edomites, situated 1 in 
Iduni.-ea ’ [;<Y Jos. ] or ' in Judrea ' [A], The district in- 
tended is no doubt that to the SE. of Judaea, in Iduinrea 
(see .\kk.\miiim) There is no sufficient ground for the 
opinion of Ewald that the Edomites had settled as far N. 
as another Akrabatta, a toparchy or district in Central 
Palestine, to the N. of Judaea ( Akrabatta , an patera, 
etc. [Jos. BJ iii. 3 5 || PI. H.\ v. 14 iv. ‘.'3 9] ; aKpafifieiv 
[Eus. O.ST-l’2]46i]), apparently represented by the 
modern ' Akrabeh, 8 m. SE. of Nablus. (The reading 
iv 'louSaitf in 1 Mace, must therefore be rejected.) See 
Sehiir. Hist. I220 n. 2, 3 158. 

Doubtless, however, we should identify with 'Alcrabeh 
the Ekkebel (eypepT)\ [BN], €Kpe^-q\ [A] ; K . — v 1. 
near Chusi, on the brook Mochmur (Judith 7 i8f), the 
names being almost the same in the Svr. (=Talm. 
fmpl’)- t. k. c. 

AKRABBIhT, Ascent of, so always in RV ; also 
Nu. 314 m AV, which has in Judg. I36 'going up to 
Akrabbim,' in Josh. 17. 3 f mg. '. to Acrabbi.m,' 
text Maai.kii-Ackabbim (D'Aipi? nh’D, i.e., ■ ascent of 

Scorpions,' [ ttpocI&n&Bacic - AKpABeiN [BAL] ; as- 

Jtenstis Storjinnnm), mentioned in |o-h. 3 i» 3 (<XKp<xBBeiM 
[sup. ras. A !vld -], eKpABeiN L 1 as one of the localities 
marking the southern frontier of lud.ih. 

It must have been one of the passes leading up from 
the southern continuation of the Ghor into the waste 
mountain country to the west. Knobel identifies it 

1 Cp Bakbuk. 

“ kjrai/uj for a7ro njs ava0acreu)s in Judg. I36 [AL ; Lag, points 

c77 avtti). 
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with the pass of os- Safa, leading up towards Hebron 
out of the \V. ei-Fikreh on the road from Petra. 
Robinson [BR'- } 2 180 f. ) describes this pass as being ‘ as 
steep as a man can readily climb.’ ‘The rock is in 
general porous and rough, but yet in many spots smooth 
and dangerous for animals. In such places a path has 
been hewn in the rock in former days ; the slant of the 
rock be:ng sometimes levelled, and sometimes overcome 
by steps cut in it. The vestiges of this road arc more 
frequent near the top. The appearance is that of a 
very ancient pass [BRW 2291). Robinson, howr\cr, 
identifies this Nakb es Saf.i with Zephath or Hormah, 
and not with Akrabbim (see also Halak, Mol.nt), 
Scorpions are of frequent occurrence throughout this 
neighbourhood. 

AKUD (akoyA [B]), i Esd. 5 3 o RV==Ezra2 4 5 
Akkub, 4. 

ALABASTER (aAaBactpon [accus. Ti \YH] Mk. 
14 3 , also with art., jhn A. [W H after BR C ], 
ton a. [Ti. after N A], jo A. [TR after G, etc. ; also F 
in Lk. 7 37 ] j cp o aAa. [B], to aAa. [A] 2 K. 21 13 
.[for nrVs ' dish,’ ‘ cup ’]) was found in large quantities in 
Mesopotamia, and from it are made the huge bulls which 
are to be seen in the British Museum and in the Louvre. 
The alabaster of the ancients was a stalagmitic carbonate 
of lime hence called by mineralogists ‘ Oriental alabaster ’ 
to distinguish it from the modern alabaster, w'hich is the 
sulphate of lime. See EB( 9 K s.v. ALABASTER. In 
Greek the word aXa( 3 a <rros or aXafiaarpos is frequently 
used of *vases or vessels made to hold unguents, as 
these were generally fashioned out of this material, 
which w'as thought by many (cp eg. t PI. HN \ iii. 3) 
to preserve the aroma of the ointment : Theocritus {Id. 
lf» 114) is able to speak of 'golden alabasters.’ Many 
alabaster vases have been found in Egypt, and the 
specialised sense given to in the Egyptian Greek 

version of Kings (see above) is natural enough. 
The town of Alabastron, near the famous quarries of 
Hat-nub 1 (cp Erman, Anc. 470, n. 3), was well 
known for the manufacture of such articles (in fact it 
seems to have derived its name from the material). 2 
Many of these go back to nearly 4000 B.c. and often 
show fine workmanship. Similar articles have been 
found in Assyria dating from the time of Sargon (8th 
cent. B.C. ). 

Such a vessel was the ‘ alabaster cruse ’ which was 
emptied upon Jesus's head by the woman at the house 
of Simon the Leper at Bethany (Mt, 2C 7 = Mk, 14 3 
Lk. 7 37 +). The expression 'brake' in Mark does not 
refer, it would seem, to the breaking of a seal or of the 
neck of the vessel ; the object w as to prevent profana- 
tion of the vessel by subsequent use for any commoner 
purpose (cp Comm., ad toe.). 

ALAMETH {r\fcby ), 1 Ch. 7 8 AV, RV Alemeth. 
ALAMMELECH, RV Allammelecii [B:l.], 

[Gi. ], *T]7^X [v.d. Hooght] ; eXet/ceAe/c [B], 
eXfieXex [L ; om. A]), a place in Asher on the border of 
Zebulun (Josh. 1926f), the name of w'hich is possibly 
echoed in that of the Wady el-melek, which drains the 
plain of the Buttauf (Asochis), and joins the Nahr el- 
Mukatta (Kishon). So Di. , Buhl. The pointing of 
the Heb. is peculiar 1 is usually explained as if 

^3 r>7«. 'sacred tree of Melech' ; but n can hardly have 
been assimilated to £, nor is this the best reading. 
Possibly the real name was s K (S'k), El Melech; 
cp El Paran. The authors of the points may h.ivc 
wished to avoid confusion with the personal name 
Elimelech. Or the name might be 1 corruption of 
elammak (see Almug Trees), if Solomon was able to 
naturalise this tree. T. K. c. 

1 Near Tell el-'Amarna (se<; AS2L-n6 74 [’94]). 

2 The reverse supposition is sometimes held, viz. that the 
material is derived from the place-name. The ultimate origin of 
the word is unknown, 
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ALAMOTH, UPON (niD^JT^), a technical musical | 
phrase of uncertain meaning ; cp Music, § 6. 

(a) Ps.46 title [i] (inrep tGv Kpvtfiiiov [BKRTJ = ; om. 

A; Aq. €iri wawor^T«y=nVaVjr^' ; Sjinm, inrep iu»/ a'uoviwv) ; 

(/>) l Ch. 1520 (tiri aXaifiuiO [B], . . aAep.. [N], . . aAiyx. [A], nep\ 
twi' Kpvfyittiv [L|. two anonymous (Ik., versions li.ne cm tu>v 
avafiadfiwu llYI L T£l and cjti rtov aiioviotv lrnc\'b- In two other 
passages, (</) Ps. 9 title [l | (uirip t. Kp. [liNAR] ; Aq. r> amuniTiit, 
Symiu. irtpi tov Oavaaov - Th., Quint. tmtp liicfiijc, Sc\t. 

j<tai‘tK"TTjs)* (</) in Ps. 48 14 [15] (115 Tons aitora?[^ \RTJ, ap- 
parently [H] 1 om. Aq. i\ 0 'xva<ria } S\ nun. tis to SiqreicK,) it 

appears in the corrupt form which Tg. takes to be JVE’-J,' 

‘ youth ‘ (.")■ 

Thus we find it three times forming part of a heading 
of a psalm (for in </ should be restored as nn: s >' L, y 

from its present position to the heading of IN lh. on the 
analogy of Ps. 4 * • ). Of the two half-translations of A\ r 
and RY respectively (' upon Alamoth,’ 'set t<» Al.mioth'), 
the former presupposes that the phrase denotes the 
particular instrumental accompaniment ; the latter, that 
Alamoth is the name of a tune. Most modems e xplain 
'tor sopranos, ' 'alamoth having the constant meaning 
'maidens.' Whether soprano voices would be suitable 
for Ps. 46 , the musical reader may judge. Grntz and 
Wellhausen suppose a reference to some Elamite 
instrument. There is, however, a more probable 
solution. See PsaLms, and cp Muth-lahren, 
Maiialath, Xehiloth, and Aijeleth-miahak. 

ALCIMUS t aAkimoc [AN], occasional forms in. 
-€l.\\. 'XI. [A], IC\\. [N] ; in several cursive MSS of 1 I 
and 2 Mace. and in Jos. Ant.x li. 9 7 with add. [km or I 
O K. J l[to]<Mv.€]lA\OC i Ant. xx. 10 3, and one cursive | 
at 1 Macc. J 0 simply i[co]<M<[e]i a\OC ; i-e . , Q"p*' - Flia- 
kim or Jehoiakim, for which he adopted the like-s<<und- 
ing Greek name by which he is known ; cp Names. £ 86), 
a priest 4 of the race of Aaron ' 1 [Ant. xx. 103, admitted 
by the inimical 2 ' writer of 1 Macc. ; 'of the seed of 
Aaron,' 3 7 14), i. e. , a Zadokite, though not of the family 
of Onias (' not of this house,' * Ant. xx 10 3). 

Ant. xii. £*7, indeed equates ‘ another house ' (erepov oikov) with 
‘not of the slock of the high priests [at all]’ (pine ovti rrjs run/ 
apytepeuiv yet-eds) ; but the source here followed by Jos. is on 
other grounds apparently inferior, and we may conclude that 
Alcimus was really more eligible 5 to the high priest s office than 
his enemies the house of Hasmon, who were ordinary priests. 

When, therefore, the victorious king of Syria, 
Demetrius I. (q.v., 1} determined (1 Macc. 79) to 
support his claim to the high priest's office (2-. 5) with 
force, Alcimus was accepted, not only by the Hcllcnising 
party but also (v. 13) largely by the legitimist party, the 
Assideans [q. v. ). 

The treaty (1 Macc. 659) of Lysias (and the youthful Antio- 
chus V. Eupator) in i6_> ft.c., which satisfied the aims of the 
Assideans and made it unnecessary for them further to identify 
themselves with the ‘ friends of Judas ' (1 Macc. 26 ; cp c3), had 
heen immediately followed, if we may trust Ant. xii. 9 7, by the 
execution of the now ‘ impossible 1 high priest Menelai s ('/.?>.) 

(1 Mao;., our most important source, not having mentioned 
Menelaus at all, says nothing of what took place between his 
tenure of office and the effective appointment [ecmjcrai/ anra» r. 
iepuicn/i/Tp/, 7 9 ; cp 2 Macc. 14 13 KaTa<rrrj<rai] of Alcimus by 
Demetrius). According to the same passage in Jos., which 
states also that a young Onias, son of Onias II b, made his way 
to Egypt on the death of his fatln r (on which, lumi \'«-r, see 
Onias ; Israel, § 69), Alcimus h>-i.rmie Gyevcro) high priest 
on (/u.€rd) the death of Men elans, the office being iiiil<-i 1 1 bi -slowed 
(SeSwKeu) on him by the king (Antioi.bus V. according l«» the 
present context). According to 2 Macc. 14 3, loo, Alcimus had 
been at some time high priest before his appointment by Demetrius. 
We know really nothing certain about the events of this short 
interval. We first reach firm ground with the intervention of 
Demetrius. 

Demetrius did not mean to resume the hopeless policy 
of his uncle Epiphanes (or the Assideans would have 


I yivovs (lev tov ’Aapiovos. 2 See 1 Macc. 7 9. 

3 ex tou <T 7 rep/j.aTOS ’Aapiov. 4 1 ol/eia s Taunjs. 

5 Although we cannot of course trust 2 Macc. 147, ‘mine 
ancestral glory ' (ttjv irpoyovucyv Sogav). According to 2 Macc. 
Alcimus's fault was his voluntary Hellenising (ckouctuus, M 3 ; 
contrast ‘by compulsion,' Kara avayicyv, 15 2). Cp Kosters, 
Th. 7*12538 ['78]. 


held aloof) ; but he wanted Alcimus and his friends to 
help him in crippling the Hasmonean party of political 
independence. 

There would be a special reason for Alcimus being active 
against the Hasmomxms if he was shrewd enough to foresee 
(what we now know) that their ultimate goal must lie the high 
priesthood. (< >11 the uihei hand the ‘calumny ' |?». 27] put into 
hi s month by ib< author of e l\l acc. [1426] that Judas had already 
been made high piiesi se< ins historically impossible ; it belongs 
to the cl is i < 1 1 to 1 stm y of 2 M:n c., see next note.) 

lkicchidcs [q.v ) was the agent selected for the ta-k. 1 
At first the pivsnn e of Alcimus was .... gre.il help ; his 
legitimacy was a souice of strength. 

Tin-, would have special weight if his predecessor Menelaus 
is really to be icgarded, with 2 Macc. (M 4+ \z<j) as a * lienjamite,' 
and with Wellhausen (f tG 200, n, 1, 2nd ed. 2 - 5, n. 1) as one 
of the Tohiad.e (sc-, liowi ver, Lucius, J>er Esxt niwws 77, and 
cp Israfi , S <<• 1 ). 1 1 we could trust the 'I alniud tin re would he 

a special point in Ins favour in his connection with lose h. Joe /ci, 
lender o| the Sanhedrin (his uncle, Bcr. Kabba, ch.iU< ; hi*, lather, 
Bab. Ba/ina, 133 a). 

The mass of the people seem to have followed the 
Assideans in accepting Alcimus (iMnce. 7 13 'first'; 
cp \\ e. Pliyir. u. Slid. 84, 11. 2) ; but the severity of the 
measures taken by the representatives of Demetrius, 2 
sixty men (perhaps those that had been till now much 
implicated with th« ■ Hasmonean party) 3 being slain in 
one day (1 Macc. 7 16), in face of solemn pledges of 
peaceable intentions, entirely changed the situation. 
Fear and dread fell on all the people (1 Macc. 7 18). 
After some further severities Bacchides considered his 
task accomplished and returned to Antioch. The late 
severities, however, had turned the heart of the people 
again to Judas, who was trying to strengthen his position 
(1 Macc. 724), and Alcwnus judged it prudent to with- 
draw ( v . 25). He had of course no difficulty in bringing 
further incriminating charges against Judas [ibid, and 
Ant. xii. IO3). This time NicanuR [q.v . ) was entrusted 
with the task of restoring Alcimus. During the various 
exciting incidents of the next interval, — the diplomacy, 
battles, and death of Nicanor, — we hear nothing of 
Alcimus 4 .( 1 Macc. 726-50). 

Of course in the rejoicings over Nicanor 's day and the recovery 
of the Maccabean parly he had no part ; perhaps he was absent. 
(It is at this point, indeed, that Ant.xn. 106 makes Alcimus 
die ; 5 but this belongs to the story there followed of Judas's suc- 
ceeding to the high-priesthood, on which see MaccaiiEEs, i. § 4 
and cp below.) 

When Bacchides came a second time (1 Macc. 9i) to 
carry through what Nicanor had been unable to accom- 
plish, Judas failed to find adequate support and fell 
(160 B. C. ), and the Maccabean party were without a 
leader. Alcimus was once more installed, and probably 
accepted by all except the Maecabeans, who ere long 
chose Jonathan as successor to his brother. 

How far the Hellenistic tendencies of Alcimus carried 
him we do not know. At his death (159 B. ( . fi ) he seems 
to have been engaged on some changes in the temple 
enclosure, the nature and even the object of which we 
do not know with any certainty. 

According to Josephus he had ‘ formed the intention of pulling 
down the wall of the temple ' (fJov\r) 6 evTi KaOeXelv to relxos tov 
ay lov. Ant. xii. 10'. beg.), x Macc. states (O5A that it was the 
wall of the inner court of' the temple (to. t. njs avA ijs tiov ayiiov 
rrjs eo-ioTcpas) that he commanded (ewcTagev) to pull down, 
adds that he pulled down the works (ra ep-va) of the prophets, 
and then appends the peculiar statement that he began the pulling 

1 So 1 Macc. 78; on the distorted account in 2 Macc., where 
14 12 has to do duty for both 1 Macc. 78 and 7 jU, see Kosters, 
Th. 7T2 533 535, and on the displacement of ban. hides to 
2 Man.. X y-i, ib. 50 ,\f. (cp the place of Bacchides in Jos. BJ i. 1 2). 

- How far these transact inns arc to be attributed directly to 
Alcimus (so appamilly 1 Macc. 7 14 ff. 23), and how far they 
were due to lktcHiuks (so apparently Ant. xii. IO2 ; cp 1 Macc. 
7 19) we cannot say. 

4 His uncle being, according to Ber. Kabba and Bata Bathra 
(it.ee.), of the number. 

4 On the motive of the author of 2 Macc. in representing 
Nicanor as untrue to his master (2 Macc. 1.4 28-35) anil thus 
bringing Alcimus again on the scene see Kosters, p. 535. 

3 ‘And when he was dead the people bestowed the high- 
priesthuod on Judas, who, hearing of the power of the Romans,' 
etc. ( = i Macc. K). 

i; Joseph ns assigns him variously three years (A nt. xx. 10 3) or 
four years (ib. xii. 106) of office. 
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down. It seems ra-di to assume that this confused a« ■ ■ >unt is in 
its original form. It the last clause is not an inter}- -l.it i«>n (ami 
there is cursive Ms authority fur its omission, .sec H N. P), and 
even perhaps if it is, should wc not pciliaps read ‘to puli' tor 
*he pulled ’ (»ia«i Am* fi.r KutfuAir) v 

The much disciissed question what the wall (ret^os) referred 
to was, we ha\c really not the means of determining. Jts identi- 
fication with a low harrier in the Herodian temple beyond which 
( - entiles must not pass, the sfn-rg (yyi£) described in Mtddotk 
23 is at the best precarious 1 (see the remarks > .f Sclmrei, C /// 1 
176, n. 5 and the discussions thcie referred to). 

The somewhat sudden death of Alcimus (iMacc. 
i» 55 f. ; cp however, Ant. xii. 106, <ri*x^us quipas) was 
naturally treated by his enemies as a sign of dmne dis- 
pleasure. The moderation (such as it is) of the writer of 
1 Mace, was not at all to the taste of the later rabbis 
(s-v the stories in Hamburger, RE 428 f , Derenbourg, 
Jh\l. Pal. 52, n. 2). That on the whole, however, 
Alcimus did not interfere much with ritual and practice 
is plain, or at least probable, from this last act being all 
that is mentioned against him, and even in this case 
we do not know his motive (cp Grimm ad loc., and 
MV. 216, //(7< 3> 2f'>2). Still, if he has been rather severely 
judged, even fm the evidence supplied by the opposite 
party, M'ellhausen [l.c.) seems to go to the other 
extreme. 

The historical importance of this, perhaps in himself 
somewhat insignificant character (who figures all the 
mop* strikingly on the scene that we cannot find very 
clear traces of any immediate predecessor or successor 2 ), 
lies in the fact that his tenure of office formed a turning- 
point 111 the development of Jewish parties. 3 The 
Assidcans refused to follow the Hasmoneans. Two 
geiieiatiuns later, the meaning of this became more 
.i| i|t.i lent (see Assn ns.\Ns, Pharisees, Essf.nfs) 

‘1 he piimary source is 7-1*. Cp J-is. Ant. xii. 1*7*1 1 2, 

xx. IO3, and on the relation i-f these see M -\i.r.\ni 1 s, Kirsi , i. 

§ >j ; on the relative value of 2 iM.i-.-_ 14 see the el.il---r.in article of 
Kusteis, ‘I>e polemiek van het tweede boek der M.- 1 I.al-ecn.’ 
TJt. / 1*2491-552 ('78], espe. ially as cited al-ove : un i-.iriies. We. 
P/tar. u. Sad. § v., j6ff. Ian in- l.c.; on later Jewish .sentiment 
emu «:rning Alcimus, Hainlun gu , REl 426 f. ; on jus, etc. 

St. Inner, (i/I ' § 6, n. 5, and < Ji.it/ in MG I / J , 1876, pp. 385-307 ; 
on festnal ef 23rd Mar chess. 'in in Meg. Z'aan ., Derail m -urg, Ac., 
and Gratz, Gcsc/i. 564 h. w. h. 

ALCOVE ( nap;, Nu. 25 3 |- RV mg. , AV Tent (q.v . ). 

ALEMA (gn aAamoic [A], -Acm. [NM, *A[e]iM. 
^c..i c.l. |\id.) V’ f Syr. « r\ in Alimis), - place men- 
tioned along with 1 1« »■=►« «i .1 . Carnaim, etc. (iMacc.ri.-6). 
living in Gilead it cannot be, as some say, the Beer- I 
elim spoken of in Is. 158 as belonging to Moah, and 1 
the Beer of Nu. 21 16 (see Bosor). It has been placed 1 
bv Merrill at Alma, S. of Edrei, and by Schumacher I 
at Kefr el-Ma, E. of Lake of Galilee ; but it is probably 
'lima, 10 m. S\V. of the Leja, and of Busr el -Hariri, which 
is probably Bosor. (Cp Buhl Topog. dcs A 7 , (htjordan - 
la/ides 13 ; A Ye. IJG 212 [3rd ed. 257] n.) g. a, o. 

ALEMETH or ALLEMETH ( ; so everywhere 

[Ba Gi], except 1 Ch. 7 8 ' in pause* T\u?V. Alameth, 

reM€€0 [Tlj, eAM€0€M r A’ ; ordinary edd. have 

JV-TT, whence RA r Ai.lkmeth in 1 Ch. 660 [4^] = 

i/oj [ 

Josh. 21 iS, where the form is Almon, pamaAa | 

[B], aAmcon f.M, gAm. [L] ; usually p aAgm €0 [BA], 1 
aAamcoO . L ), a Levitical town in Benjamin (1 Ch. b6o , 
43 . p<\AHA\e0 LAI), the name of which appears in 
i< I1.S36 (caAmmaO |B . paAgm. [A], aAgcJ) [L]) = 

9 4 2 |' {fdK/W: Af0 TB], <\Ae<|> [E])as that of a descendant, 
or family of BENJAMIN 1$ • 1, ii. p\. Sec also Zal.MON, 

1 *1 li-_- ente-.nth of the thirty-five festivals prescribed in 1 
M< nidath / « lamth — vi/. nil 23rd Marches van — ha-, by s.-m-;, e.g., 
Ci.it/, been brought into -.umii.i.tinn with the sdrvganA Alcimus. 
‘I'll IS i-. Ii'»wevc-r i.oiilustcd, e.g., I >\ Derenbourg, Hist. Pal. 60 ff. 
(see text e.f Mix. Titan., il. 44 ? /f.). 

7 1 - -seplius, igimring his prevmus irreconcilable statement in 
xii. U*6, already ipioted aln»ve, expressly says (Ant. xx. 10) that 
on the death of Alcimus the office of high priest was vacant for 
se\c-n years. 

3 Cp M P/iar. u. Sad. § v. *. Tan in- Der J-nenisnms, etc. 
TSff- [ 8x], with Schiirer’s review ( TLZ [ 1 1 1, tspecull> col. 494). 


I ii. (end), Ei.a.m, ii. r. Robinson's identification {LBR) 
with the modern ' Almlt, 1 m. NE. from 'Anata 
(Anathoth), is generally accepted. 

ALEXANDER (&Ae5&NApOC [AXV], 'helper of 
men'). 1. Alexander 111., king of Macedon (330- 
323 b.C. ), surnamed the Gnvit. The victories of 
Alexander powerfully impressed the Jewish imagination ; 
yet the only biblical passages in which he is mentioned 
by name are 1 Mace. 1 1-8 62. The writer of Daniel 
j {166 or 164 B.c.) recalls a ‘ mighty king' ruling ' with 
great dominion,' whose kingdom is 'broken' after his 
death (Dan. 11 3/). In the vision of chap. 7, it is the 
fourth of a series of 'beasts' ; it is 'dreadful and 
terrible,* and ‘devoured and brake in pieces, and 
stamp?! 1 1 the rest. Naturally, it was the destructive 
side of Alexander's work that impressed the imagina- 
tion ; the fall of Tyre and Gaza would bring that 
aspect into prominence. His Palestinian conquests 
are thought to be alluded to in ZeCh 9 1-8 (see 
Zkchakiah, Book, of); and in Is. 25 f , the fate of 
Tyre may be contrasted tacitly with that of Jerusalem 
(see Isa 1 a 1 1 , ii. £ 13). It is during the seven 
months' siege of T\rc that Jewish history comes into 
connection with Alexander (333-332 B.c. ). The tradi- 
tion is given by Jos. . In/, xi. 8 3 ff (cp Yoma, 69 a). 

The Jews refused compliance with Alexander's requisitions. 
Aft- r the two in- -mils’ siege of Gaza he advanced on Jerusalem ; 
hut l.i-l- lua ( J a- hlus), the high priest (-.p Neh. 12 11 22), warned 
l-\ .idi'. mi li-»u to inert his anger, m- t the conqueror at Scopus. 
Ah \an-l- 1 u - .1 shipped the Name mi the high piirst’s mitie, .11 id 
I c-iit--iiiig Ji rn salcm sa- rifi<*--il in the Temple, heard Daniel's 
pi"phecics relating to himself, and gave the Jews autonomy, not 
onl\ in Jerusalem but also in Babylon. 

As to all this other writers preserve absolute silence, 
and the story in Josephus seems inconsistent with the 
statement in Art*, iii. 1 , that in seven days from Gaza Alex- 
ander was at Pelusium in Egypt Yet Just. xi. 10 says that 
‘ many kings wearing fillets met him ' ; and Curt. iv. f> 17, 
that he visited some who refused to submit. Jewish 
soldiers were certainly in his armies, even on his most 
distant expeditions ; and in Alexandria, founded im- 
mediately after the supposed visit, the Jewish element 
was large. The privileges conferred on the Jews are 
a feature of subsequent history. It is possible that 
Alexander derived from the Jews much valuable in- 
formation about the interior of Asia (Mahaffy, Greek 
Life, chap. 20). Whether true or false, the episode strikes 
a true n«>tc in Alexander's character. Nevertheless, 
it raises suspicion to find the story appropriated by the 
Samaritans. Still more, to remember the visit to 
Gordium before the battle of Issus, and that to the 
oracle of Ammon before the Persian expedition. 
Finally, the king's action at Babylon is a curious 
parallel (Air. iii. ] 0). He there rebuilt the shrines 
destroyed by Xerxes, especially that of Bel us — to. re 
&Wa Kai r<£ B77AW Kada exelvoi ovvto Idvaev. 

The Jerusalem episode must be characterised as an 
attempt to secure Jerusalem a place in the cycle of 
Alexander -legends, on the model of the visit to the 
Egyptian Ammon. (Cp H. Bois, Rev. de thiio. 
etphil., Lausanne, 1891 ; Henrichsen, St. Kr., 1871). 

w. j. \v. 

2. Alexander Balas, a man of low origin, who passed 
himself off as the son of Alexander Epiph.ni' s (cp 1 Mace. 
10i, 'A. 6 tov ’Avtl6xov 6 YiTTicpavqs ANY], see MAC- 
CABEES, First Book of, § 2) , ’A \i%avdos [A] in v. 58. 
His real name w r as Balas (so Strabo [p. 751 |, rbv BaXai' 
’AX l^avdpov ; Jos. [. Int. xiii. 4 8], on the other hand, 'A. 6 
Ba\as \eyj fievos), which may possibly be connected with 
N s i*2. ' Lord.' The additional name 'Alexander' seems 
to have been given him by Attalus II. of Perga mum, w'ho 
was one of the first to support him against Demetru'S. 
In rivalry with the latter Balas exerted himself to secure 
an alliance with Jonathan (iMacc. 10 1 ff.), and by 
conferring upon him the title of ‘high priest of the 
nation and friend of the king, was successful (?-. 20). 
After a varying career he was compelled to flee to Arabia, 


in 
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where he was killed at Abie after a reign of five years, 
150-145 R.C. (t Macc. 11 13-18). For classical references 
see Diet. Class. Hi ny , s.v. ; Sclniier, G/ 1 ' 1 178, ,1. 10 ; and 
for the history of the time see Israel, § 76, Mac- 
cabees, i. § 5 - 

3. Son uf Simon of Cyrene, mentioned together with his 
brother, Ki i-us h/.r*.] (Mk. 15 21). 

4. A member of the family of the high priest in A«_ts 4 6, 
probably t<« lie identified with the thiul son of Annas, called 
Eleasar by Josephus (An/. x\iii. - See Annas. 

5. Uf Ephesus, a Jew, who was ’ brought forth * (irpoefiifia.aai' 
[Text. Rec. 1 ) from the multitude, or ‘brought down’ (*aTt/b 
1 1 >. etc.!) or (more probably) ‘ instructed * (owc 0 . |lh*<A), cp 
RV mg.) by the Jews, and unsuccessfully attempted their 
defence in the theatre, on the occasion of the tumult excited 
by Demetrius, the silversmith (Acts IP 33). There is no con* 
elusive reason either for or against identify ing him with : 

0. The coppersmith (6 \aAKe119), who is described (2 Tim. 

4 14) as hat ing done Paul ' much et il ’ (at his trial ?). 

7. Mentioned with Hvmk.nacos (</.?’.) as hating ‘made ship- 
wreck concerning the faith ’ (1 Tim. 1 i<)f), and as having been, 
in consequence, debt creel by the apostle unto Satan. \\ huher 
or not he is to be identified with no. 6 above, we cannot tell. 

In some texts of the Apo. iVphal Aits of Van! and Pin 1 In, 
he appears with Deinas ?cnd Hermogenes as a hypocritical : 
companion of Paul; in others it is ‘ Alexander the Syriareh' I 
who is mentioned, bee Lipsius, Apokr. Ap. Gesch. ii. 1 462 460. I 

ALEXANDRIA ( AAe2ANAp[e]l A [VA], 3 Macc. 3 i; 
gentilic <\Xe:<.\NAp€yc LI*N\], Acts 6 9 IS24I ). The site 
of the city was chosen by Alexander the Great during his 
Th •+ passage from Memphis down the 
. e ci j. c ano bi c (Canopic), or most westerly, 
branch of the N lie, on his way to the Oracle of Ammon 
(331 B.C.). 

Holm remarks that it was a novelty to call a city after its 
founder, this particular form of name having previously been 
made only from names of deities (c.^., Apolloni.i) ; it indicates 
Alexanders desire for divine honours, a claim supported by the 
priests of Ammon (Holm, Gk. Hist. 3384 Ei’). The city was 
laid out by Deinocrates under the king’s supervision, 12 m. W. 
of the Nile, and thus its harbours were not choked by the Nile 
mud, which is carried east by the current. 

It lay on the neck of land, 2 ni. broad, interposed 
between the Mareotis lagoon and the sea. A mile dis- 
tant, parallel with the coast, lay the island of Pharos, 
connected with the city by a dam (which served also as 
an aqueduct to supply the island), seven stades in 
length (hence called the Heptastadium), pierced with 
two openings. Two harbours were thus created, both 
protected by projections from the mainland. 

The western harbour was called that of Eunostus, after a 
king of Soli, son-in-law of Ptolemy I. (but see Mahaffy, Greek 
Life 163, for another suggestion). The eastern harbour was 
then the more important, although it is not so to-day. Its 
entrance was marked by the huge lighthouse (built on the island 
by the Cnidian Sostratus) which gave its name (pharos) to all 
similar structures. Opposite to it ran out the point of Lochias. 

Bordering on the great (eastern) harbour was the 
palace-quarter (Brucheium), the abode of the Mace- 
donians. The western division of the city, occupied 
previously by the village Rhacotis, continued to be the 
Egyptian quarter. The Jewish colony was in the east 
of the city. 

Lake Mareotis was connected with the sea by a 
canal, and as it communicated also with the Nile, the 
periodical flood prevented the accumulation of silt and 
the formation of morass. To this, and to the constant 
Etesian winds, Strabo traces the salubrity of the site 
(p. 793)- The lake was the haven for the products of 
upper Egypt coming directly from Sycne, as well as for 
those of India and the East, brought by way of Arsinofc 
on the Red Sea and the royal canal to the Nile, or through 
Berenice or Myos Hormos, lower down the const. 
Hence the coin Bierce of the lake was more valuable I 
than that of the outer ports, whose exports largely 
exceeded their imports ( Str. , p. 793). Alexandria became 
the great port of transshipment for eastern commodities, 
while Eg\pt, under the Ptolemies, also took the place • 
of the Black Sea coast as a grain-producing country. 
Most of her grain went to Italy (cp Acts 27 6 28 11 ; Jos. 
Z?/vii. 2 1 ; Suet. Tit 5 ). Near Ostia was a sanctuary 
modelled on the Alexandrian temple of Sarapis, with a 


mariners' guild (C/Z .14 47). Even under the Lagids 
Alexandria contained a large colony of Italians engaged 
in the trade with the West (cp Eph. Jipigr. 1 600 602). 

the importance of Egypt to Rome see Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. letup. 2 252 ET 

Alexandria was not organised as a — i.e., it pos- 

sessed neither deliberative assembly nor senate (jSoi'Xi)), — 

. ,, ... but from the first was merely a ’ royal 

2. Its constitu- • , e ., * , . 3 

residence 01 the satrap king, never a 

foundation of Gt.eeo- Macedonians 
with city privileges in a foreign land ' (Mahaffy, Emp. 
of Ptol. 76). The burgess body was Greek (primarily 
Macedonian), — standing alongside of the native Egyptian 
and the foreign elements not reckoned Hellenic, in 
somewhat the same way as the English in India along- 
side of the natives (Moinm. Prov. of Pom. Emp. 2262 
ET). Chief among the non -1 lellencs were the Jews, 
occupying two out of tin: five wards, apparently here 
not on the Ghetto system, but on the basis of original 
settlement ; they were naturally attracted by the com- 
mercial advantages of the city, and were also deliber- 
ately settled there by the founder (Jos. t. Ap 2 4, BJ 
ii. 1 S 7 ). Josephus asserts that the Alexandrian Jews 
had equal rights with the Macedonians and other 
Greeks. This, though technically an exaggeration, was 
probably practically true, seeing that such rights can 
only have been privileges enjojed by the Greeks over 
the natives ; but it is doubtful whether the Jews were 
free from the poll-tax. Of all the non-Hellenes, the Jews 
alone were allowed to form a community within that of 
the city, with a certain amount of self-government. 
'The Jews,’ says Strabo (quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv. 7 2), 
‘have in Alexandria a national head of their own 
(eBvapx'ns), who presides over the people and decides 
processes and disposes of contracts as if he ruled an 
independent community’ ( u>s 7 roXemas dpxuv auro- 
rcXoGs). Josephus traces their legal position to Alex- 
ander ; but it was apparently Ptolemy I. who settled 
them in Egypt in large numbers (Jos. Ant. xn 1 ; App. 
Syr. SO). The general result was that ‘in acknow- 
ledged independence, in repute, culture, and wealth, 
the body of Alexandrian Jews was, even before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the first in the world ' (Mornm. 
op. cit. 2267 ET). Cp Dispersion, §§ 7, 15^ 

Of the development of the city, and especially of the 
foundation of the institutions which gave it its place in 
the history of literature and science, little 
3 . Letters. j s ^. nown The famous Museum was 
probably founded by Ptolemy 1 ., aided by the ad\ ice of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, who migrated to Egypt on his 
expulsion from Athens (307 B.c. ). 

The name(Moutretov) points to an Attic origin. No detailed de- 
scription can here be given. Besides, the materialsare very scanty. 
It was a royal foundation, with a common hull, porticoes, and 
gardens, fur the exclusive use of literary and scientific workers 
dependent on royal bounty, under the presidency of a priest who 
was the king’s nominee; it was the ‘first example of a per- 
manent institution for the cultivation of pure science founded by 
a government ' (Holm, op. cit. 4 317 ET). It was not a teaching 
establishment or training-place for youth, but a home of research 
adequately endowed. Attached to it was the Library, with more 
than 500,000 volumes (Jos. Ant. xii. - 1). 

The Museum and the Library combined were essenti- 
ally a centre of learning, not of creative pow cr. In their 
artificial atmosphere exact science and literary criticism 
flourished with brilliant results ; but literature decked — 
perhaps the uninspiring environment of the city had no 
slight effect upon its art and poetry (Mahaffy, Creek 
I.ife 165). 

Thi. Museum served as a model for subsequent foundations — 
e.g~., that of the emperor Claudius; — both Jews and Christians 
at a later time had similar centres of learning in the city. 3 he 
fate of the library is uncertain ; it is doubtful whether it was 
accidentally burnt along with the arsenal in 48 b.c. (Ca:s. hC 
3 in). The words of Dio, - 1838 — wore a\\a n /cal to vctopiov, 
ras ti. a7ro0>j/ca9 k ai tou <tltov xal tc or fUfiKtov, — ttAciVtwi' 6tj kcu 
apioTuii'i a/? (f>a.<TL, ■yei'Opei'w/', — kolvOtjocu , — peihaps refer only to 
stoics of books for sale ( M a huffy, Emp. 0/ Ptol. 454). 

Ptolemy II. established a supplementary library in 
the Sarapieion, in the quarter Rhacotis. In science, 
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especially, Alexandria maintained a sort of primacy 
throughout the imperial period, and residence in the 
Museum was the hall-mark of learning {cp Acts 1824, 
and a <pi\6(ro<pos airb Moi'treioi*. in Halicarnassus, Bull, 
de ( orr. Hell. 4 40s. Alexandrian physicians, in par- 
ticular, were regarded as the best in the empire ; cp 
oi 4 v ’llfpeiju) 6.1 rb tov M ovceiov iarpoi [Wood, Ephesus , 
Appendix, Inscriptions from Tombs, etc., 7, l. 6]). 

In Roman times Alexandria was the second city in 
the empire, and the first commercial city in the w orld 

a (Strabo, p.798 ; /xlytarov i/xiripiov rqs 

oiKovfjL€V7]s ). At the end of the Ptole- 
maic period she numbered upwards of 300,000 free 
inhabitants, and in imperial times still more (Diod. 
17 52). Mommsen (op. cit. 2 262 ET) develops the com- 
parison between her and Antioch — both ’ monarchical 
cn.itions out of nothing ' (Paus. viii. 33 s). 

The latter excelled in beauty of site and in the magnificence of 
her imperial buildings ; the former in her suitability for world- 
tradi.. In the character of their population and their attitude 
towards their respective national religions, the similarity between 
the iwu cities is close. The Alexandrian mob, like that of 
Antitxh, was capricious and turbulent; the smallest spark 
kindled a conflagration to be quenched only with blood (Diod. 
X 8 I tip SO 57). 

l’wlj bins (.3414) says that a personal visit to the city filled 
him with disgust at the demoralisation produced by the constant 
prss. n< <_■ of masses of mercenaries necessary for keeping under 
crniiio! the mongrel mob, the degenei.ite descendants of the 
(Ip-iks; compared with these two, the natiw liny pliau element 
Sinn 1. him as ‘acute and educated.' C.usar drj\* s.i dir.ihr picture 
(Z?t'3iio). A vivid illustration is found in the l«l««»l\ scenes 
which heralded the accession of Pi'.kmy V. (Pol. l- r > 30-33). A 
point of similarity with the Vntiuchians was the fondness of the 
All \.mdri:ins lor giving nicknames (« |» Puu-». \ 21 12 : nat nws 
xa 1 cjrt\wpiov to t? Tat rets rot? ‘AAt^ti'Spcuo-u* tVnr. Id. 

i. 9 1 ; N.D. ad IIck>. 11*6: ‘ Luquax et in omtumi li.k j«i < fee- 
torum inguiiM-,a provincia . . . etiam pi ru tilod bales placeni '). 
The I’tolcmi'.-' had each a nickname, and even Yes|i:w«in, for his 
tax on salt fish, was called the ‘ sardine-dealer * (Suet. Vesp. 19 : 
Kv^tocrdxTTj?). As regards the status of the highly composite 
population, the Roman emperors mostly retained the old state 
of things. The Alexandrians continued to stand quite apart 
from the rest of the country in character and in privileges (cp 
Philo, in Flacc. 10; C/G 4957), so much so that the Alex- 
andrian franchise was a necessary preliminary to the acquire- 
ment of Roman citizenship (Pliny, Ep. ad Tr. 6 f -2] : ' Admonitus 
sum a peritiorihus debuisse me ante ei Alexandrinam eivilalcm 
inpetrare, deinde Romanam, quonium esset A£gyptius.‘ — I os. c. 
Ap. 24). The Egyptians of the Nomes were unable to gain 
Roman citizenship, Like other provincials, by enlistment in the 
leg i' his. 

The greatness of Alexandria has led some to speak 
of its founder as though he were endowed with more 


5. Its success. 


than human foreknowledge, and had 


foreseen the future of the city as a 
centre of Hellenism and queen of the Le\.uit. Others 
regard the city as merely a Greek emporium, a second 
and more successful Naucr&tis, owing to accident its 
rise to the position of a cosmopolitan capital. 

Nevertheless, it must have been evident to Alexander that, 
after the destruction of Tyre, ‘ the great trading area of the 
Li \*ant was for the moment without focus' (Hogarth, Philip and 
Alex. 188), and the site actually selected was the only one 
possible on the Egyptian coast (though Mahaffy, Entp. of Ptol. 
12, calls this in question). Egypt, further, offc-ro I peculiar 
facilities for that amalgamation of Greeks and Macedonians 
which he desired, and, owing to its support of his secret belief 
In his divinity, it had a special place in his affections. The 
success of Nau cratis undoubtedly everted an influence in the 
way of directing attention to the W. of the Delta ; and it is not 
without reason that Cleomenes, a native of Naucratis, created 
financial governor of Egypt, is called one of the architects of 
Alexandria (Justin 13 4). Nor should we fail to take account 
of the fact that the island of Pharos was the traditional landing- 
place of Odysseus (Horn. Od. 4 This influence is dis- 

tinctly asserted in ilie story of the dream which directed the 
king to the site opposite Pharos (Plut. Alex. Uf>). 

In fine, considering Alexander’s economic designs and 
achievements in the far East, and the success of his 
eastern colonies, we cannot venture to deny that he 
consciously created a centre for a new mixed race, with 
a definite dream of the possibilities afterwards realised. 

Much has been hoped from systematic exploration. 
The modern town stands mainly on the silt gathered on either 
side of the Heptastadium, which has thus con- 
6. Sites not verted the island of Pharos into a peninsula, 
recoverable. All the great monuments of the Ptolemaic age 
seem to have stood within the present inhabited 
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area, or on ground now absorbed by the sea ; hut the site of no 
ancient building is known, except that of the C. .e-ei reum, which 
was near the sea. The Serna or Soma, in which Alexanders 
body was deposited, may perhaps be represented hv the mosque 
of Xebi Ddnial , the most sacied locality in Alexandria. 4 he 
last person known to have seen the body was the emperor Sep- 
timius Severus (Dio, 70 13). 

The general result is that, owing to subsidence, the 
remains of Ptolemaic Alexandria are now below water 
level, and that nothing is to be hoped for from the 
site (Egypt. Expl. Fund Report , 1894-5). See, also, 
Dispersion, § 7. 

Literature. — Strabo, pp. 791-790 ; Herondas, Mini. 1 28 f.\ 
Kiepert, Zur Topogr. dcs alten Alc.x. (Perl. 1872); Wemger, 
Das Alex. Museum (Berl. 1875) : Pauly- Wissowa's Real, neve., 

1 Ale.xandreia’ (Puchstein), and ‘ Ale.xandi inisthe Littuatnr' 
(Knaack). w. j. w. 

ALGUM (D'SU^N), 2Ch.2s9 10/. f See Almug. 

ALIAH (rAjJ, Kt. ), Gen. 3640=1 Ch. I51 Alvah, 

ALIAN (]4>y), I Ch. 1 40 = Gen. 3623! Alvan. 

ALIEN (nrn, Job 19 is Ps. 69 8 ; |2, Is. 61 5; 

lH, Ex. 183, RV * sojourner,’ Dt. 142if, KY ' foreigner’). 
See Stranger. 

ALLAMMELECH [v. d. Hooght], etc.), 

Josh. RV=AV Ai.ammelech. 

ALLAR (&W&P [B]), 1 Esd. 5;,6f RV = Ezra2s9 
Immer, 2 ; cp also Cherub, 2. 

ALLEGORY UMHropOYMeNd, [Ti.WH]), G.il. 
424'K See Parabi.es, §§ 1, 3, 5. 

ALLELUIA UAAhAoyTa [Ti.], [WH]), Rev. 

19 1 3/ 6f. See Hallelujah. 

ALLEMETH (DD^ ; but Ba. Gi. 110^), 1 Ch. 660 
[45] RV=AV Alemeth. 

ALLOM, RV Allon (&AAcon [B]), i Esd. 5 34 = 
Neh. 7 59 Amo.v, 3. 

ALLON Josh. 1 9 33 AV. As a proper name 

this rightly disappears from RV. See i iKZAANANN IS! 
(Greek readings at end). 

ALLON (fl^N ; cp Elon and see AlJALON, 2 ; e,MC0N 
[B], aAAcon [A], chA. [L]), a Simeonite (1 Ch. 4 3 7t). 

ALLON -BACHUTH, RV Allon -Bacuth (fl^N 

n-m. i.e., ’the oak of weeping,' see also Bochi.m ; 
BaAanoc H€N 0oyc LBAL]) I th- spot 'below Bethel* 
where Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, was buried (Gen. 115 
8f E). According to another tradition (cp Deborah, 
i), however, it seems tn have bia;n a palm tree (Judg. 
45); or rather, perhaps, allon could be used of a 
palm tree, just as the cognate words el (in Elparan) 
and elath are undoubtedly used. In 1 S. 10 3 it 
seems to be called ’ the terebinth [?] (p^x, dpuos [BAL]) 
of Tabor,' where ‘Tabor’ ( 6 a( 3 ojp [BA], rij $ exAexr^s 
[L]) may be a bad reading for ’ Deborah ’ (Thenius). 

T. K. C. 

ALLOY (Vh 3 ), Is. I25 RV mg., EV 'tin.' See 
Metals. 

ALMODAD (TjioSN, or rather as in (5 A1 - and Vg. 

Elmodad, i.e., ' God loves' ; a Sabasan name 
[ZDA/G 37 13 18]; eAMCoA&A [AL]), one of the de- 
scendants of Joktan ((/.v.); Gen. 10 26 (eAmcoAam 
[E], ieAmooAaA [L 1 ) = i Ch. 1 2of. Sec Glaser, 
Skizze 280, 425, and cp Afudadt* on a primitive 
Bab. contract-tablet (Hommel, AHT 1 1 3 ). 

ALMON Josh. 21 i8f = i Ch. 660 [45] 

Ai.emeth (q.v. ). 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (nO'n^-|b^Jf ; on form 
of name see X \mi:s, §107; peAMtON AeBAaQaiaa 
[BAL]), a station of the Israelites between Dibon-gad 
and the mountains of Abarim, Nu. 3346 and (p. A&lB' 
116 
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Aa0<mN [a]) V. 47+ I apparently the same as Beth- 

DIBLATHAIM (q.V. ). 

ALMOND, ALMOND TREE, ALMOND BLOSSOM 

{TpC*, 1 KdvpyON [ADL] Gen. 43 n. Mum. 17 8 [23] 
KApoi&[B]; AMYT^^AON [BKAC], liecles. 1 - s J as an 
adjective KdvpyiNHN [BQ and piactically NA], Jer. 

1 nf ; ‘ made like almond blossoms,’ eKT€Ty- 

nCOMGNOl KAPYICKOYC [BAFL1, Ex. 12533/ ; K <\py- 
60T<\ [1»AL] 87 19 /+). The Hebrew root means to 
« wake ’ or ' watch ’ ; and the tree is said to be so named 
because it is the first to awake from the sleep of winter. 2 
The etymology is alluded to in Jer. In/ 

The almond is referred to in the story of Jacob, who 
(Gen. 43 n, J) instructs his sons to take with them into 
Egypt a present of the fruits of Palestine including 
almonds. The verisimilitude of this detail cannot be 
questioned. It was natural for a Hebrew to presume 
that Palestinian almonds would be prized in Egypt, 
nor need we trouble ourselves as to the exact date of 
the acclimatisation of the almond tree on the banks of 
the Nile. 11 

The original native country of the almond ( Primus ' 
Amygdalus , Stokes) was "\V. Asia, from which it has 
gradually spread, in the main probably by human 
intervention, throughout the Mediterranean region. 
Almonds are still an important article of commerce in 
the Persian Gulf, nor is there anything improbable in 
their being exported from Syria into Egypt in early or 
even in more recent times. No ancient writer, accord- 
ing to Celsius ( Hierob . I298), mentions them as grown 1 
in Egypt. 

The * cups made like almond blossoms ’ on the 
branches of the golden candlestick, consisting each of 
* a knop’ or knob ‘and a flower’ (Ex. ‘2533/ 37 19/.) 
represented, says Dillm. [ad loc. ), * not the corolla 
but the calyx of the almond flower.’ Some have 
proposed to translate ‘awakened’ i. e. , fully 

opened (as opposed to closed buds ) ; but this is 
certainly untenable. In Jer. 1 n an almond staff seen 
by the prophet becomes, from the associations of its 
name, a symbol of Yahwe’s watchfulness. The most 
interesting reference is in the difficult passage Eccles. 
125. There are three clauses in the verse, and in 
each unfortunately there is some obscurity. It is the 
first, rendered by AV, ‘ The almond tree shall flourish, 
[RV blossom],’ which now concerns us. As regards 
this, it has been doubted, (1) whether nptr by itself can 
mean the almond tree ; (2) whether the pinkish-white 
blossoms are a likely metaphor (according to the ordinary 
view) for an old man’s white hairs ; and (3) what is the 
meaning of the verb (f*Kr). The consonants of the j 
Heb. text support the meaning ‘ he will reject the 
almond,’ i.e. , will be unable to eat it, though a delicacy ; ; 
but the vowel-points and all the ancient versions have 
the same rendering as EV. This seems on the whole 
more probable. Though Jer. 1 11 is not sufficient to 
prove that can mean the tree, the equivalent form 
in Syriac, xegda, appears to have this sense. The 
metaphor is possible if we remember that the flowers 
come out as a pale flash on the dark leafless branches ; 
if the metaphor is to be pressed closer, the flowers are, 
as Koch describes them, ‘ white or of a pale red.’ 4 

(2) See Hazel. n. m. — w. t. t.-d. 

ALMS. The English word is derived through the | 

1 Terms ^ f° rm ‘selmsesse’ from the eecl. Lat. 

eleemosyna , which again is borrowed from 

1 Syriac has the same word in the form segda; the Arabic 
for almond is lau 2 = Hebrew (see Hazel). 

.. “ Lag. Uebers. 45. Cp Plin. IO25 (quoted by Celsius) : ‘Ex 
us quas hieme aquila exoriente concipiunt, floret prima omnium 
amygdala mense Januario ; Martio vero pomum maturat.' 

® Cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 27. 

4 Prof. Cheyne informs us that the wild almond, now rare, ' 
was noticed in a glade of Hermon by Robertson Smith, who 
found its blossoms distinctly white. Tristram speaks of many 
wild almond trees on Mt. Carmel ( NHB 332). 
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the Greek iXerffxoffvvrj. The Greek word, which is 
exceedingly rare in classical authors, means pity, and 
in the Greek of the NT (Lk. 11 4 r 12 33 Acts 3 2 /. 10 936 
IO431) signifies also a special result of pity — viz., relief 
given in money or kind to the poor. In biblical 
Hebrew there is no corresponding word, and it is not 
even quite certain that the technical and restricted use 
of the word eXerjfxoavvr} occurs in <5. No doubt in 
such passages as Ecclus. 7 10 and Tob. 47 128-n, the 
author or translator has almsgiving chiefly or even 
exclusively in view. Still iroieiv eXerj/jiocrvvrjv does not 
in itself mean more than non ntry. ‘to do that which is 
merciful or kindly.’ On the other hand, the NT use of 
‘to give 4\er}/jioi nh'as,’ etc., is quite decisive for the 
specialised sense of the word. 

The close connection between religion and deeds of 
mercy frequently appears in ancient religion. The 

2. OT estimate. Bed<Juin 'Y abs ' maintaining therein 
a primeval usage, regard the way- 
farer as 'the guest of Allah,’ to whom hospitality is 
due (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 228). The sacrificial meal 
often included an act of charity to the poor. Thus 
the poor were allowed to take handfuls from the meal- 
offering made to the Arab god, al- Okaisir (WRS Rel. 
SemS 1 ) 223), and the same use of sacrifice was familiar 
to the Greeks (see, e.g . , Xen. Anab.v .3 9). Indeed 
the general law of sacrificial feasts was open-handed 
hospitality in which the poor shared. The OT, 

however, carries this beneficent tendency farther than 
any other ancient religion. It made systematic pro- 
vision for the poor, and institutions of this kind can be 
traced throughout the religious history of Israel, from 
the eighth century onwards. Indeed it is significant 
that in the OT scarcely a trace of beggars and begging 
in the strict sense is to be found (see, however, 1 S. 236 
Ps.l09xo). In the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (see 
Exodus, ii.,*§ 3), Ex. 23 10 / , the Hebrew landowner is 
directed to leave his land fallow each seventh year ‘ that 
the poor of thy people may eat.’ The merciful spirit 
of the Deuteronomist is conspicuous in the stress he 
lays on the care for the poor. Every third year the 
owner was to bring forth a tenth from his granaries and 
bestow it exclusively on the poor, including the Levites 
(Dt. 14 28 /.). According to a custom still preserved in 
Palestine, every Israelite was free to pick and eat grapes 
from his neighbour’s vineyard, or to pluck ears from 
the cornfield, as he passed along (Dt. 2824 / [25/]). 
Out of consideration for the poor, the owner must 
not, in a grasping spirit, glean to the uttermost his 
cornfield, vineyard, or oliveyard (Dt. 2419-22). The 
earliest part of the Priestly Code, viz. , the ‘ Law of 
Holiness’ (see Leviticus), reflects the same precept 
(Lev. 19g/ 2822) ; besides this, in Deuteronomy and 
generally in the later writers of the OT, private and 
voluntary almsgiving is especially commended. On the 
whole it may be said that the prophets plead the rights 
of the poor as their advocates, while in Deuteronomy 
and in post-exilic literature, the needy Israelite is com- 
mended to the charity of his brethren. See, among 
passages too numerous to quote, Is. 587 (a very late 
passage) Prov.l42i 19i7 Ps. 112 q Job 29i2 / One 
reference to almsgiving — viz. Dan. 427 [24] — deserves 
special notice. Probably the force of the Aramaic 
words is ‘ redeem ’ or * make good thine iniquities . . 
by showing mercy to the poor,’ and if this interpretation 
of pnp be correct, we have here a clear implication of 
the later Jewish doctrine that alms had a redemptive or 
atoning power. 

In the OT Apocrypha and in Rabbinical literature 
almsgiving assumes a new and excessive prominence. 

, So much was this the case that npix, 
3 a w ^ c h * n °^ er writings means 

and Rab in. ‘righteousness’ in general, came to 

literature. use( j f or almsgiving in particular, 

and this use of the word has been naturalised in the 
Arab. sadakat un 'alms for God' ( AV. Sur. 9 104, etc.; 
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Doughty, Ar. Des. 1446), and the Syr. sedfetha (Pesh. 1 
Lk. Il4i, etc. ). | 

The following citations furnish examples of the propitiatory ! 
virtue ascribed to aims in lat> r Judaism: ‘Shut up nun cy 
(ikey)(j.o<TVi'(iv, perh. ' alms *) in lhy treasuries, ami it shall deliver 
thee from all affliction ’ (Ec< lim. I' 1 .' 12) ; 'Mercy' (or ‘alms*) | 

' delivereth from death* (Tob. 4 10) ; ‘Throimli alms a man | 
partakes of eternal life * ( A' osh hashshanah 3) ; * He who sa> s, I 
give this piece of money as alms, that I or my sons may mheiit 
eternal life, is a perfectly righteous man ’ (Pesachin, 5 ; Reff. 
from Weber, Altsyna Thro/, 27 6 /.) ; ' Almsdeeds are more 
meritorious than all sacrifices * (San. 49 b ) ; * As sin-offering makes 
atonement for Israel, so alms for the Gentiles ’ ( Baba Bath. 10 b ; 
Refl*. from Levy, JVHIVB, s.v. rip-iD- 

Alms were systematically collected in the synagogue 
of the Diaspora for poor Jews in Palestine (this custom 
is mentioned by Jerome as existing in his time), and 
also every week for the poor of the synagogue itself. 
Officers were appointed to make the collection, and 
bu\»:s for the reception of alms also were placed in the 
synagogues (Vitring. Syn. Vet. iii. 1 13). In Mk. 1241 f . , 
however, the reference is not to alms-chests but to one of 
thirteen trumj jet -shaped boxes, placed in the court of 
the women to receive contributions towards the expenses 
of the temple worship (Schur. GJV 2209). 

Jesus, then, did not need to awaken zeal for alms- 
giving among his countrymen : it was there already ; 
jfT ant ^ l ^ ere was apparently more occasion for 
* it, since in the NT we meet with persons who 
were, in consequence of bodily infirmity, beggars by 
profession (Mk IO46 Lk. I835 Jn. 9/. , and note the 
technical term tt/joctcuttjs). He purified it from the 
ostentation which often corrupted it (Mt. <12-4) ; he ac- 
centuated the feeling of compassion, without which it is 
worthless (Lk. IO33) ; above all, he taught that the dis- 
position which gi\es alms by mechanical rule and 
bargains with God for compensation here or hereafter 
should yield to that impulse of the new heart which sc-s 
the supreme reward in likeness to i heavenly Father 
(Mt. fi 45). WV- cannot wonder then that, in the infant 
church at Jerusalem, without compulsion or rigid com- 
munistic M.stem (see Acts fi 4), there was an ideal 
charity which made 'all things common’ (Acts 432), 
and prompted rich men like Barnabas to sell their 
property for the sake of the needy (Acts 436^. ). No . 
doubt the expectation that Christ's second coming was 1 
at hand stimulated this uncalculating generosity ; but | 
low esteem of worldly goods and love of the brethren 
W'ere the mainsprings of this new' development. It is | 
also significant that the first election of Christian 
officers was made to secure a due distribution of alms. . 
The Gentile churches, moreover, were bound to the 
mother church at Jerusalem by the offerings which they J 
made for the poor in that city (Rom. 15 z 6 f 1 Cor. 16 1-3 | 
2 Cor. 9 1 f. Acts :M 17). Of course almsgiving found 
other channels. The author of the epistle to the 1 lebrews 
assumes that it is a necessary feature of the Christian 
life, and speaks of it as a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
which continues after the Jewish altar has been done 
away with. From very early days each church had its 
lists of poor (1 Tim. fio) and its common fund (Ignat. 
Ad Polyc. 4) ; and whereas in heathen clubs ' charity 
was an accident, in Christian associations it was of the 
essence’ (Hatch, Organ. of Early Christ. Chia-ch 36). 
Cp Community of Goods, especially § 5 \v. e. a. 

ALMUG or ALGUM 1 TREES I D'-iAn tteA€kht*. 

[BA], 4.TT. [L], lK.10ll/.t; TT6YKIN*. 

[BAL], 2 Ch. 23 [7] 9 10/. [tt. .MTeAeMHT*,, L, v. 10; 
ATTeA., L, v. 11] I ) yielded a precious wood, which was 
brought to Solomon, along with gold and gems, 
from Oi’iHR (</.<■. ; cp Solomon) by the ships 
of Hiram, and was used to make 'pillars’ 
v 7 roiTTT)ptyfxaTa [BAL], RV mg. 'a railing,’ i K. 

1 0 12 = 2 Ch. 9 11 niT’D'r'. avafiaoeis [BAL], EV 

1 Tlf: two forms, though differently rendered by 0 and 
other versions, are ohviously variants of the same word. The 
i tymology is unknown. 
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terraces’) for the temple and the palace, as well as 
4 harps and psalteries.’ In 2 Ch. 2S[7_|, these trees 
appear along with cedars and firs among the products 
of Lebanon, with which Solomon asks Hiram to furnish 
him ; but there is no mention of them in the parallel 
passage in Kings. 1 

The very various opinions that have been held as to 
the identity of the tree are enumerated by Celsius 
[Hie rob. 1 171 ff . ). 

Three may be mentioned : (1) The Jewish traditional rendering 
is ‘coral’; but this is obviously unsuitable, unless we may 
understand by ' coral-wood ' simply a red wood. (2) Kimhi 
takes it to be ‘brazil-wood, 1 the bakkam of the Arabs, a red 
dye-wood found in India. (3) Most moderns, following Celsius 
(see his reasons, op. cit. 1 179 _f.), believe it to be 'sandalwood,' 
probably of the redder sort (Pterocarpus Sanialinus , Linn.), 
which is still used in India for purposes similar to those recorded 
in Chronicles. The ancient versions yield no light ; but see 
below. 2 

The evidence appears to point to some valuable 
Oriental wood brought (like lign aloes and cassia) into 
the Eastern Mediterranean by the ancient commerce 
of the Red Sea. If we may assume it to be a red 
wood adapted for carving, it may well be either (1) 
brazil-wood (a name of uncertain origin ; the French 
braise, a glowing coal, has been suggested ; it Mas 
transferred to the S American country) = Ccesalpinia 
Sapp, m, Linn., a tree of India and the Malay Isles, 
apparently the bakkam of the Arabs ; or it may be 
(2) red sandalwood, Ptcrocarpus Sanialinus, Linn., 
an inodorous dye-wood, still surviving as a colouring 
matter in pharmacy, 3 a native of Southern India, where 
it is much valued for temple pillars. Possibly both 
species may be included under the expression. 

[(? in 2 Ch. *2 8 9 10 /. gi'es £v\a TrevKLva, which agrees 
with the Chronicler's statement that the algum -wood 
came from Lebanon. Chevne, therefore, proposes to 
identify 1 almug ’ (the form attested by the earlier record, 
that in Kings) with clammdku, the name of one of the 
trees used by Sennacherib in building his palaces. The 
tree seems from its name to have been of Elamite 
origin ; but so useful ... tree may have been planted in 
Hcrmon and Lebanon. For tsxd in 1 K. 10 11, it is 
possible to read -ntre. Less probably we may suppose 
with Hommel that this hard and rare wood was * a pro- 
duct of the trade of Ophir.' Sec Evp. T. 9470^ 
523 ('98 ), and cp Alammelech.] n. m. — w. t. t.-d. 

ALNATHAN (eANA0AN [A]), iEsd.844. RV 
Elnatiian, 2. 

ALOES and (once) Lign Aloes 4 (D^nX ; Num, 246 
CKH N<\l [BAL], 1-lV 'lign aloes'; Pr .7 17 TON OIKON 

1. Substance. ^ • or Ps ' 458 M' 

CT <\kth t Aq. aAooO], Cant. 4 i4<nAgo0 
[BA], aAoh (Aq. aAoh, Kym. ©ymiama), Jn. 
1939 + aAoh l BXA]), & the modern eagle-ion, ><l , a precious 
wood exported from SF. Asia, which yields a fragrant 
odour when burnt. It is entirely distinct from (i) the 
common bitter ' aloe ' used in medicine, to which alone 
the name was given by classical writers ; 0 (2) the plant 

1 The Chronicler has probably mistaken an imported article 
of merchandise for a native product of Plncnii.ia. 

2 Jerome renders thyina — i.e., ' citron wood ' ( CaUitris quad- 
rivals' i v, Vent.) — an Algerian tree inordinately valued by the 
Romans for tables, not likely to have been known in biblical 
times or to biblical people. 

3 It was the ‘ sanders ' used in medize\al cookery for colouring 
sauces. 

4 l.c . , lignum aAorjs, a hybrid phrase; vide Skeat, Etym. 
Diet., s. v. 

0 [Thecritieal student will not fail to observe that three of the 
four O f passages in which □-s- N or occurs belong to 

books or parts of books which eminent critics have regarded as 
post-exilic, and may be reminded here that the occurrence of 
rare plant-names is one of the phenomena which have to be 
considered in fixing the period of such documents. He will 
also notice that the reading of the fourth passage has on good 
grounds been amended. See the close of this article. — E d.] 

6 This latter is described, among anu.-nt writers, hy Pliny 
(HN-H 4) and I>ins.,orides (.^22), and its bitterness alluded to by 
Juvenal (fi 181 ; ‘ plus aloes quam mclhs habet '). 
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commonly known as the American aloe (Agave amcri- 
catui), celebrated for the long period which elapses 
before its flowering. The biblical wood most probably 
corresponds to that described by Dioscorides (I21) 
under the name d7dXXo\ov 1 (cp Ges. Thcs. c'^nx) ‘a 
wood imported from India and Arabia, resembling 
thyine wood (Rev. IN 12), compact, aromatic, in taste 
astringent and rather bitter, with a skin- like and 
somewhat variegated bark. ’ He speaks of its medicinal 

US e sweetening the breath and improving the internal 

condition of the body — and adds that it is burned instead 
of frankincense (cp Ar. kutdr and see Incense). 

The Hebrew' name c' s m\‘ or rn\ix and the Greek 
d'ya.XXoxoi' “ are almost ceitamly, and the Greek a\(nj 
and English aloe not improbably, domed 
2. Name. f rom sanie Sanskrit word aguru = eagle- 
wood (see especially Yule’s Hobson- Jobson , art. 1 Fagle- 
w ood ’ ). 

This appears in Pali as a^ant or aea/u, in Mahratti as ogam 
or agara ; probably another form is the Malayfilam <1 £.-//, whence 
Portug. aguila, Fr. bois tfa/gb, and Eng. eagle- wood. ‘The 
Mala A call it Kay ft (.wood) gahru, evidently the same name, 
though which way the etymology flowed it is difficult to say' 
(Yule. /.id. (Hommel, Exp. h 525, compares aigalluhu 
(\ar. akarku ?) in Am. Tab.) 

It is. however, possible that Gr. olXotj, Syr. \ihoai 
(or V/kw/), Pers. alwa 3 ha\e an entirely separate 
origin : the Syriac word oftener means the bitter 
medicinal aloes (so in the majority of references quoted 
in P> Thes. , s. v . ), and the Persian word is so explained by 
the lexicographers. 4 In that case we have an instance of 
what is not uncommon in language, viz. , that two things 
have arrived at the same name from different starting- 
points. 

The ‘ aloes and * lign aloes ' of the Bible are thus 
identified with the product of some tree of the genus 
~ Aquilaria, tbe chief home of which is 

' ource - in SE. Asia. According to Arab writers 
there were many different varieties of the aghalujl or 
'iid found in different parts of India and Ceylon, differing 
from one another in value according to the greater or 
less compactness of the wood, though all had the 
property of yielding a fragrant vapour if burned when 
dry. 5 They speak of its use in perfuming clothes and 
persons, thus illustrating Ps. >158 [9] and Cant. 414; 
and there are parallels to the usage mentioned in 
Pr. 7 17- 

It would seem that the kind of eagle-wood m»t likely to be 
introduced into Europe in classi' al times was that yielded by a 
tree generally distributed through the Malayan region, which in 
early Eastern commerce would therefore naturally be associated 
with cassia. This is Aquilaria malaccensis , which is figured 
by Rumphius under the name of Caro, and has from ancient 
times been esteemed by the Chinese. To this day ‘it is the 
most important product of the forests of S. Tenasserim and the 
Mergui Archipelago.’ Another eagle-wood is obtained in NE. 
India from Aquilaria Agdllocha ; but it is less likely that this 
should have formed an article of commerce in biblical times. 
Other kinds Were obtained from the East in the Middle Ages: 
what tbe early Arab travellers have to say about them may 
be seen in Dymock, P harm acogra ph ia Indica 3 218 220. 
They were similar but no doubt inferior products derived from 
different trees, and are probably to be regarded as comparatively 
modern substitutes. 

Eagle-wood consists of diseased wood, infiltrated 
with odoriferous oil and resin. It occurs in irregular 
pieces varying in colour from grey to dark brown. It 

1 In later Greek also called £vXaArf ij. 

2 This latter passed inlo Arabic as aghalujl or aghalukhl ; 
but Arab writers usual!) >_.i II it al-'ud ‘ the wood ' par excellence , 
or a l- nd al- Hindi, ‘the Indian wood.’ 

3 These three are evidently forms of the same word ; but here 
again it is difficult to say which way the etymology flowed. 

4 On the other hand, in the single instance mentioned by 
Dozy (SuppL) of the occurrence of the same word ( alittiy ) in 
Arabic — viz., in a poem quoted by Al-Makkarl (Hist, and Lit. 
of Arabs in Spain , ed. Dozy, ttc. ’1 776, /. 15) — it seems to have 
the same meaning as the biblical word. T>e scribing the pride 
of certain people, the poet says, with allusion to the old Arab 
custom of lighting fires in prominent places near their dwellings 
to attract wanderers to hospitable entertainment, ‘ and they throw 
on the fire of hospitality, from pride, their alioiy and their 
kiba ’ (the latter also is said to l*e a species of agallochum). 

5 See the Arabic references discussed at length in Celsius, 
Hierabot. 1 135-171. 


is found in the centre of the tree, and the search for it 
is laborious. TIic account of Dioscorides (see above, 
§ 1) is accurate. The exterior, which cannot of course 
be the bark, is veined with a darker colour. 

As regards the importation of this substance into W. 
Asia no difficulty arises when we remember the un- 
doubted fact of a trade carried on by China with India 
and Arabia in early tunes, of which ( Vylon was probably 
a chief depot. ISee on this subject Fliickiger and 
Hanbury, Pharuuu agraphia , 2nd ed. , p. 520 f. A 
difficulty, however, appears when we consider Balaam’s 
words (Num. ‘24 s / ) : — 

‘ Hnw good are thy tents, O Jacob, 

Thy dwelling-places, O Israel 1 
As valleys streaked forth, 

As gardens beside- a river, 

As lign aloes ] which Yahwe- has planted, 

As cedars beside waters.' 

The wood may, indeed, have been imported by the 
Phoenicians, and thus be mentioned side by side with 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, etc., the spices of Arabia and 
India ; but how could a Palestinian writer use, as a 
suggestive simile for the expansion of Israel, the growth 
of a tree which e v hypothesi was never seen in Palestine, 
but only far away in SE. Asia? The difficulty is 
pointed out by Dillmann, who remarks, 1 Perhaps the 
original reading was c^'X (palms, Ex. I027 ; Gen. 146).’ 
The word suggested, however, seems generally to mean 
‘ terebinths ’ ; Prof. Cheyne points out the parallel 
in Is. 61 3. 2 Pistacia Terebinthus , though often only a 
bush, may be a tree of from twenty to forty feet. 

N. M. — vv. T T. -D. 

ALOTH (TYlby). According to 1 K. 4 16 Solomon 
had a prefect, Baanah, ‘ in Asher and in .Moth (eN th 
MAAXa [B], [ l 1 omitting ‘Asher’; 

6N &CH p K&l 6 N MdidiX OUT [A]). It is better, as in 
RV and Kau. HS , to read ‘in Asher and Bealoth.’ 
See Baai.ath-beer. Klostermann, recognising that a 
more northerly place is desirable, suggests the emenda- 
tion ‘ Zebulun ' (notice ‘ Naphtali,’ v. 15, and 1 Issachar,’ 
v - 171 - 

ALPHA AND OMEGA (to xX 4 >& km to (b 
[Ti. WH] Rev. 18 216 and [to A in B] 22 13). For 
similar use of first and last letters of the alphabet in 
Rabbinic writings see Schottgen, HorcB Hebrciica 1 1086/ 

ALPHABET. See Writing. 

ALPHZEUS (aAcJmioc [Ti. WH] ; Heb [Aram.] 
['E&n], either a contraction from i"PQ?n or 
gentilicium from the place-name Heleph ; on account 
of the n W & H write' A Xtpouos). 

1. Father of Levi the publican, named only in Mark 
(Mk. 2i 4 = Lk. 52 7 = Mt. 9 9 [where Matthew is usually 
identified with Levi]). 

2. Father of the second James in the lists of apostles 
(Mt. IO3 Mk. 3i8 Lk. 615, Acts 1 13; see APOSTLE, 
§1), not to be identified with Clopas and so made a 
brother of Joseph the father of Jesus. Sec Cl op AS, S3. 

There is no reason for identifying (1) and (2). The 
Itala, it is true, and apparently also the more important 
of the MSS known to Origen, as well as D, read 
T &ko}( 3 ov instead of A eveiv in Mk. 2 14; but if this had 
been the original reading, it would be impossible to 
account for the subsequent substitution for James of a 
quite unknown Levi. The reading 'I &Ku>por arose 
simply because, at a very early date, a copyist knew 
of no son of Alphceus but James, and therefore 
took A eveiv for an error which he was bound to 
correct. If the Alphceus of Mk. 2 14 were to be 
identified with the Alphceus of the lists of apostles, on 
the assumption that Levi and the second James were 
brothers, then we should expect to find these two 

1 Instead of D'Snx ©haf reads D'^nx, ‘tents'; but this is 
obviously unsuitable. Cp its rendering in Pr. 7 17 (toi/ Se qIkqv 

IAOv). ^ 

2 But see SPOT, Heb. on Is. l.c., and cp Cedar. 
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brothers forming pair in the lists just as Peter and 
Andrew do, or John and the first James. This objection 
to the identification, however, is valid only on the 
assumption that Lwi under the name of Matthew was 
admitted into the number of the twelve. 

The S\ rian writer Amrus in the 14th cent, makes Alpbaeus 
accompany Nathanael (identified with Bartholomew) on his 
j. 1 . 1 1 m.\ intis through Nisibis, Mesopotamia, and the rest of 
\\\ - 1 .n 1 Asia (Lipsius, Apocr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 2 61 /X P. w. s. 

ALTANEUS (aAtannaioc [A]), RV Maltan- 
neus, 1 Ks>d. 9 33J = Ezra 10 33 Mattenai, *. 

ALTAR. 1 The Heb. PISJO means literally ’ a place 
of slaughter or sacrifice ’ (cp Ar. Mad bah, 2 and Syr. 

„ — T Mtidhb ,m /bi). The Gk. and Lat. terms, 

1 N a me s 

* jQw/aos (cp fiovi'bs), ara (cp aelpa)), altare 
(cp alius), on the other hand, describe the form of the 
altar as a raised structure without reference to its 
purpose. Occasionally (23 times) 0 uses the Gk. 
word /3wyu5s ; as a rule, however, nDi2 is rendered 
by Ov<jta<rT-qptop. The translation thus effected is close 
and exact ; but 0 v<naarifpiov is unknown in classical 
literature, being apparently confined to biblical, Jewish, 3 
and ecclesiastical writers. In the NT occurs only 

oii'.c (.\ctsi723), and there the writer is speaking of an 
altar used for heathen worship. Elsewhere dvataar-qpi. ov 
is always employed. 

We have, then, in the Hebrew word an accurate 
definition of the altar : it is a place of sacrifice. Why 
. n . ... an altar should be required in order that 

idea vlctim ma 7 be slain m a manner ac- 

ceptable to the deity, and advantageous to 
the worshipper, is not so obvious as we might at first be 
inclined to think. We might deem it a sufficient explana- 
tion to say that the altar served ends of obvious con- 
venience. The flesh of the victim being placed on a raised 
platform specially appropriated to this object, the sacri- 
fice was separated from contact t\ith common things 
and from contamination, while a means was provided 
for performing the rite with due solemnity and in full 
sight of those who desired to associate themselves with 
the sacred offering. There is evidence, however, that 
in primitive times the altar possessed a much deeper 
significance than this. (The development of this 
primitive idea is traced elsewhere. See Idolatry, § 2 ; 
SA«’RII ; 1. E ; Mass HUAI I.) 

To the Arabs any stone might become for the nonce 
an altar, and evidently their Hebrew kinsfolk followed 
_ originally the same ancient way. Thus, 

S ® * after the victory of Michmash, when Saul 
was told that his hungry warriors were devouring the 
flesh meat which they had taken as booty, without 
rcMTving the blood as an offering to Yah we. he com- 
manded his people to roll a great stone towards him, 
and on this natural altar the blood, the mysterious seat 
of the soul, was poured out, so that all was in order 
(1 S I432-35). It is to be observed that here there is no 
question of burning. In Gideon’s sacrifice, of which we 
have an account in Judg. tin ff . , the offering of cooked 
flesh and unleavened cakes is indeed consumed by fire 
miraculously kindled ; but the altar on which the gifts 
ar..* placed is simply a rock, and the broth of the 
cooked flesh is poured out upon it or at its base. 

According to Ex. 20 -*4- 26, on the other hand — a 
passage which, whatever be its date isee Exodus, ii. § 3), 
may represent an ancient usage — the altar is to be of 
earth — a material used in early times by other nations — 
e.^., Carthaginians, Romans, and Greeks (for references 
sec Di. , ad loc. ) — or, if of stone, then of unhewn stone, 
the reason given being that an iron instrument would 

1 On references to Greek altars see Unknown God and 
Aivim 1 nation, ii. 

2 The 'rabic Mmibah does not mean ‘-altar.* It has acquired 
that meaning through translation-* of the Tlihle. It is also used 
in the sense of ‘trench’ (on which see WRS Rel. SctnJp) 3+1, 
n. 1 ; cp the remarks on ^hab^hah, op. cit. 340./I 198 1-28). 

3 Prof. Mnore lias pointed out that it occurs, not only as is 
sometimi s stated, in Philo, blit also in Eupolemus, Ep. Arist ., 
Jos., and other Jewish authors. 
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destroy the sanctity 01 the altar. Originally, it can 
scarcely be doubted, the idea was that changing the 
form of the sacred stone would drive the deity from his 
abode (cp Idolatry, $ 4) ; but such ideas had passed 
away when the compiler wrote, and iron tools continued 
to be forbidden in deference to ancient custom no longer 
understood. Further, the altar here prescribed was to 
have no steps. In this way the person of the sacrificer 
was to be saved from exposure, an object secured by 
the priestly legislator in a very different way — viz., by 
making ' linen breeches, ' or drawers, part of the priestly 
attire. Altars so constructed might be erected all over 
Israel : see High Place, § 2/ On the recognition of 
the altar as sanctuary for homicides see WRS Rel. 
Sent. 183/!, and cp Asylum. 

Very different was the altar erected in the fore- 
court of Solomon's temple at Jerusalem. The first 
, Book of Kings (925) makes direct men- 
4. Solomons t - Qn t ^ e f act t ^ at s 0 i omon built an 
temple. a j tar on which he offered sacrifice three 
times a year. So, too, in 864, reference is made to the 
altar which ‘stood before Yahwe’ — i. c . , in front 01 the 


temple proper — and it is described as the ‘ brazen altar ’ 
(n&m miD)- Thus the material itself offers a striking 
contrast to the altars of earth and stone which had been 
in use previously. Like the rest of the temple and its 
furniture, it was the work of a Phoenician artist, 
Huram-Abi (2 Ch. 213, perhaps rightly ; see, however, 
Hiram, 2). Unfortunately, the account of the altar, 
which we should expect before 1 K. 7 23, is wanting. 

The text of the passage has been mutilated because a later 
editor, misinterpreting 1K.S4 (itself a very late insertion), 
supposed that the furniture >>f the tabernacle, including, of 
course, the brazen altar, had been moved by Solomon into his 
temple, so that no further altar of this kind was needed. The 
excision of the passage describing Solomon's brazen altar must 
have been effected in comparatively modern times, for the 
Chronicler shows that he h:ul it before him in the text of the 
BomUs of Kings which he used (see St. in ZATIVZ 157 [’83}). 

The Chronicler (2CT1. 4i) gives its dimensions. It 
was 20 cubits long and broad by 10 cubits high. Now, 
these are precisely the measurements of the altar in 
Ezekiel's temple (Ez. 48 13^). The prophet really 
constructs his ideal temple of the future from his re- 
collections of the old temple in which he may very welt 
have served as a priest. We shall, therefore, not go far 
wrong if, with most modern archaeologists, we take 
Ezekiel's description as applicable to Solomon's altar. On 
that supposition, although the altar was 20 cubits broad 
and long at the base, the altar-hearth 1 was only 12 cubits 
by 12. The altar consisted of three platforms or ledges, 
the higher being in each case two ells narrower than the 
lower ledge. At the base was a gutter ( EV ‘ the 
bottom.' RV mg. ‘the hollow,* Ez. 48x3) one ell 
broad (p'n. KoX-rraj/j. a, koiXco/jux, ku i:\oj p.a in 0), intended 
apparently for the reception of the sacrificial blood ; and 
there was a similar gutter at the top round the altar- 


„ f hearth. At the four corners on the top 

* orns 0 were four projections called ‘horns.' 
a ar, e c. p oss jbl v they represent, as Stade has 
suggested, the beginning of an attempt to carve the 
altar stone into the form of an ox, which symbolised the 
power of Yahwe 2 (Nu. 23 22 2 1 8). Be that as it may, 
down to the latest times the horns of the altar were 


regarded as specially sacred, so that in the consecration 
of priests (Ex, 29 12) and in the ritual of the sin offering 
(Lev. 47 ff.) the blood was sprinkled upon them. It 
has been inferred from Ps. 11827 that at one time the 
horns were used also for fastening the victim ; but the 
meaning of the words is exceedingly obscure, and no 
conclusion of any value can be deduced from them. 

The ascent to the altar was marie by a flight of steps 

1 The word for hearth or place for burning, which should 
probably be written Rv-in (see Ariel, 2), occurs not only in Is. 
2'.»i Jf . , but also on the stone of Mesha (//. 12 17 /.'). 

2 Robertson Smith, however, regards the ‘horns of the altar’ 
as a modern substitute for the actual horns of sacrificial victims, 
such as the heads of oxen which are common symbols on Greek 
altars ( RS 436). 
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on the E. side, and it is plain that an arrangement of 
this kind was absolutely necessary, when we consider the i 
great height of the structure. 

On the whole matter w e must remember that Solomon 
had no strict rule to follow : he simply desired, with the help 
, of Phoenician art, to consult for the splendour 

6. An&zs 0 f the royal worship. We need not, theielure, I 

altar. won( j er that one of his successors, Ahaz ! 

(2 K. 16 10 jf.)> with the co-operation of Uriah the priest, I 
constructed a new altar after the pattern of one that 
he had seen at Damascus, and made it the chief place of 
sacrifice. 

Solomon’s altar was placed, as has been already I 
implied, in front — /.<*., on the E. side — of the temple | 

. proper. Can we identify the exact site ? Not 

7. Si e. p er h a p S v, jth anything like certainty ; but it is 
worth while to mention the theory advocated by Willis, 
and more recently by Now a ok. The Kubbet cs-sahra, 
or dome of the rock, which stands on the temple area, 
covers a great rock pierced by a channel which passes j 
into a sink beneath, and is connected with a water- 
pipe. The rock has been an object of the highest 
veneration to Christians, and (especially) to Moslems. It 
has been supposed that the rock stood on the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite (on the name see 
Araunah), that it was there David saw the angel 
(2S 24ioj£) and erected his altar, and that Solomon : 
(2 Ch. 3 1 ff . ) afterwards included the ground within the 
temple site. Solomon would naturally build his altar 
on the spot already chosen by his father and hallow ed 
by the apparition ; nor is it incredible, when we consider I 
how tenaciously Orientals, under changed modes of belief, 
cling to the old sacred places, that David and Solomon i 
built their altars on the rock now covered by the Kubbet j 
es-sahra. The story of the apparition to David would, on 
this hypothesis, find a parallel in the apparition to Gideon 
(Judg. 6 11 ff.), and in that to Manoah (Judg. 13 19). 
The perforation, the water, and the sink would be 
explained as means for carrying off blood and offal 
from the altar. It is true, as Dean Stanley has pointed 
out, that the rugged form of the rock would make it 
unsuitable for a threshing-floor ; but that is no reason 
why the rock should not have stood ’ by the threshing- 
floor’ and been the place where the angel appeared. 

Cp Araunah. 

Within the temple proper, and in front of the Debir or 
innermost shrine, stood another altar, mentioned in 
... , 1 K. 620/. The text, which is corrupt, 

/ , ar °, should be emended thus, with the help of 

w rea . ( K ^8pov ) : ’he made an altar of cedar 
in front of the Debir.’ From Ez. 41 22 we learn that it 
was 3 cubits high by 2 cubits broad, and that the altar 
had ‘ corners ’ which took the place of the horns of 
the brazen altar. Ezekiel speaks of it also as a * table.’ 
Upon it, from ancient times (1 S. 21 [6]7), the shewbread 
was placed before Yahw6, to be afterwards consumed by 
the priests. 

We assume here that the Tabernacle (q.v . ), as 
described by the 4 priestly writer,’ is an ideal structure. 

9 P’s brazen to ^ ave teen made at Sinai, it was in 
altar reality an imaginary modification of the 
temple, suitable (so it was supposed) to the 
circumstances of the time when the Israelites wandered 
in the wilderness. 

(a) The altar, called simply ’ the altar ’ (Ex. 27 1 30 18 
40732, etc.), ’the altar of burnt offering’ (Ex. 30 28 
31 9, etc.), or ’the brazen altar’ (Ex. 3830 31*39), stood 
in the outer court, and was square, 5 cubits broad 
and long, by 3 high. Instead of being wholly of 
brass, it was a hollow framework of acacia planks over- 
laid with brass. It was thus small and portable. It I 
had four ’ horns ’ ; midway between top and bottom I 
ran a ptojeclimr ledge (so RV, AV ’compass’; 

; 2*5), intended, perhaps, as a place for the priests j 
to stand upon when they ministered, though the meaning 
of the word and the purpose intended are disputed. * 


Below this ledge there was a brazen grating (so RV, 
AV ’grate, 1 274) or Network {q-v . ), n&n nc’j/D "odd 
ncm which may have been a device to support the ledge 
and admit the passage of the blood poured out at the base 
of the altar. Theie were four brazen rings at the comers 
of this network, and into them the staves for carrying 
the altar were inserted. These staves, like the altar 
itself, were of aeacia wood, overlaid with brass. So, 
too, the altar utensils — viz., jvn'O or pans for clearing 
away ashes, d'JT or shovels, nipnip basons or saucers 
for catching the blood and sprinkling, nu^ip fleshhooks 
for forks, mn~o or fire-pans for removing coals, etc. — 
were all of brass. Perpetual fire was to burn on this 
altar (Lev. 6 t.< J. ). 

(/3) Ezekiel, as we have seen, mentions an altar 
w ithin the ’ hoi)- place, ’ w hich he also calls 1 the table 
in r>> » which stands before YaliwA' The 

priestly writer calls it ’ the table 
(Ex. 2523 37 10), 'the table of the face or presence’ 
(Nu. 47, dud on 1 ?, cp Ritual, § 2), because it stood 
before Yah we (luck. 41 22), 4 the pure table ’ (Lev. 246). 
In 2 Ch. 29 18 it is spoken of n.s ’ the table of shewbread,’ 
nznypn — lit. , the table on which rows (of loaves) 
were laid — to describe the purpose for which it was 
intended. It was of acacia wood overlaid with gold, 
and was 2 cubits long, 1 cubit broad, iJ, high. It 
was surrounded by a golden rim or moulding (it, Ex. 
2a 1 1 ; see Crown), and at the bottom there was a 
border or ledge (mucin. Ex. 2.025, EV ’ border '), with a 
golden rim of its own. Where the feet of the table 
joined the ledge, golden rings were placed for the 
insertion of staves. The table was furnished with deep 
plates (nnyp, Ex. 2529, EV ’dishes’), 'spoons’ or 
saucers (nisn) for the incense (Lev. 247), 'flagons 
(nL-p, Ex. 2529 [see Flagon]) for the wine, ‘bowls’ 
(so EV, nrp3D 2.029) for pouring the wine in libations. 


11. P’s incense 
altar. 


(7) The altar of incense (mop nnpD naio, Ex. 30 1, 
or rnop naip). also called ’ the golden altar ' (Ex. 3938), 
belongs only to the secondary sections 
of the Priestly Code. Ezekiel knows of 
no altar within the temple proper save 
the altar of the shew' bread, and originally ’ the golden 
altar’ was only another name for this table. The 
Priestly Code, in its original form, speaks of the brazen 
altar as ’ the altar ’ ; and, whilst in Ex. 30 10 the high priest 
on the day of atonement is to place blood on the horns 
of the altar of incense, in Lev. 16, where the solemn 
ritual of that great day is minutely prescribed, nothing 
is said of an altar of incense. The mention of the 
altar in the books of Chronicles and Maccabees (as 
also in the interpolated passage 1 K. 74 s ) is due simply 
to the influence of these novelise in the ‘ Priestly 


Code. ’ 

This altar was to be made of acacia wood ; it was to 
be 2 cubits high, t cubit broad and long ; the flat 
surface on the top (33, Ez. 4813, AV ’higher place,’ 
RV ’ base ’), and the sides and horns, were overlaid with 
gold. It had a golden moulding round it (71), and 
beneath this at the four corners were golden rings for 
the staves, which also were overlaid with gold. 


In the reign of Darius a new altar of burnt offering 
was built, probably on the old site (cp Hagg. 2 15), 
but, in accordance with the law in 
12. Post-exilic. £ x 2025, of unhewn stone (1 Macc. 
444 /^). Il was desecrated, and, according to Josephus 
(Ant.x ii. 5 4), removed by Antiochus Epiphanes. A 
new altar, also of unhewn stone, was built by Judas 
Maccabeus. Within the temple proper were the table 
for the shewbread and the golden altar of incense 
(1 Macc. 1 21 449/.) ; but the latter, as far as it was 
distinct from the table, seems to have been introduced 
late, for Hecatseus (Jos. c. Ap. I22) mentions only the 
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candlestick and one altar (or table) as the furniture of 
the holy place. 

In Herod s temple the altar of burnt offering in the 
court of the priests was still of unhewn stones. The 

, „ Tr Mishna ( Mtddolh 3 x ) stales that it was 

13 Herod s 

' . 32 cubits square at the base, and gradually 

P ' narrowed to 24 cubits at the top ; but the 
dimensions are differently given by Josephus (B/v. 56 ), 
and, before him, by Hecataeus (Muller, J-'ragni. 2394). 
The priests approached it by an ascent of unhewn 
stone. There was a pipe to receive the blood, which 
was afterwards carried by a subterrane m passage into 
the Jordan, and there was a ca\ity beneath the altar for 
the drink offerings. On the N side were brazen rings 
for securing the victims. A red thread marked the 1 
place for sprinkling the blood. The altar of incense j 
stood within the holy place, between the golden candle- j 
stick and the table of shewbread. 

As we have seen (§ 1), the word dvcnaar-ppLov is fre- 
quently used in the NT for the Jewish altars ; and the 

14 NT ■Ap° ca b r P se speaks of the ' golden altar ’ (.S3, and 

' altar ’ in the same sense passim), because the 
writer pictures the worship of heaven under forms drawn 
from the old temple worship. In a passage which is unique, 
the author of Hebrews ( 13 10) speaks of «• Christian j 
altar. The altar is, of course, not material but spiritual ; ' 
it is the cross on which Christ offered himself, and the 
author is following the same line of thought when he 
exhorts beliexers 'to do good and communicate, since 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.' 

For the origin of .-Lltars see Idolatry, § 2 ; Sacrifice ; High 
Place, § 3, and WRS Ret. Sent.', for the Hebrew altars in 
later times I Jen /inker's and Nywack s Hcb. Anh. (Ujth works 
"04). .dsi.i Stndc, ‘Text d. ben. htes iib. Saloinus Bauten ’ 
(/.\ I'll " 3 1 .*ij fj ". ), Sinend's Estlwl ('80), Cornill's critical text 
of K/ekiel (' 86 ), and the comm, of Bertholei in KHC. For an 
account of the older literature on the archaeology of Ezekiel's 
temple see Bdttcher, Proben A T ticker Schri/tt rklarung % 1833. 

W. K. A. 

AL-TASCHITH, RV A1 - Tashheth ( nrvjrrta ; 

Aq., Symm., mh Al& 4 > 0 eipHc; Symm. Ps. 7 f»i, 
nepi <\(J>0<\pci<xc)- It is usual to supply Vy or ^ 
before the phrase (Ps. 57 -n'J 7 ;> I*, headings [;\ x]), and 
to explain ' To the tune of M Destroy nut ” ' (cp Is. U 58 ; 
so WRS OTJO-'l 209). If, however, the view of the 
musical notes, in the headings taken in Psai.ms is 
correct, there can be no doubt that the phrase is corrupt, 
and that we should read witb Gratz n':"2L"n“ s y, ’ on the ! 
Shemmith ' (see Shemimth). 

ALUSH ; Sam. ; AiAoyc [AFLJ.-AeiM 1 
[B] ; .-//.rs'), a desert station of the Israelites between 
Dophkah and Rephidim (Nu. IjZiqf . f [P]). Not 
identified with certainty ; but see Di. on Ex. 17 x. The 
Ar. (cd. Lag.) reads al-wathanain, ‘the two idols,' I 
probably because the translator understood by Alush 
the heathen temple at Elusa (see BERKD, i. a, and 
cp. WRS Kin. 293/.). See WANDERINGS, §§ 12, 14. 

ALVAH (r Ay, |-coAa [ADEL] = PlbjJ? Alva), 
Gen. 3640= i Ch. lsit, Kr. (EV Aliah after Kt. 
n'JV ; BA as above ; a\ova [L]), one of the ‘ dukes ’ (?) 
of Edom § 4). Cp Alvan. 

ALVAN ; tcoAlon [A], -oom [DE], -am [L] 
transposing ^ and }), Gen. 3623 = 1 Ch. l 4 of Alian 
(|J. y, but in many MSS }lty ; so aAoyan [L], but 
CloAam [B], i co A am [A]), a name in the genealogy 
of Seir. Cp Alvah. 

AMAD ny^y , <xmihA [B], amaA I A], aAc^aaA 
[L]), an unidentified point in the border of Asher (Josh. 
llGof). 0 li presupposes Ammiel. There are several 
other place-names compounded with cy- See Gray, 
HPN 48/, who rightly decline s the explanation of 

l <S& points to a reading C s \x, Elim. Perhaps the writer, 
wishing to fill up the interval between the wilderness of Sin and 
Rephidim (cp E\. 17 1), repeated Elim, the name of an earlier I 
station. See Elim. 


Arnad as ' people of eternity.’ (P I-, s aXcpaab may point 
to s yr:'' t x (Elpaal) for which (W in 1 Ch. 811 gives 
a\<paa 8 . This may be correct. T. c. 


AMADATHA, KY Amadathus (amaAa 0 oy [B]), 
Esth. 16 10, etc. See HamrikdaTha. 


AMAL (^Dy ; amj,4 [BA], Aam [L]), in genealogy 
of Ashkk (§ 4 ii. ), 1 Ch. 7 3S+- 

AMALEK l|Wy. am&Ahk [BAL], but - HX i S. 15 j S 
[A]; gentilic, Amalekite, 'poplin, amaAhk [BAL], 

1 Seat but also ' K [ 6 ] |THC [BAL]), a tribe "' ith 
which the ancient Israelites, at several periods 
of their history, were engaged in warfare. According 
to two passages, each of which confirms the other, 
there appears to have been «. time when Amalekites 
dwelt even in Central Palestine : in the Song of 
Deborah we read of ’ Ephraim whose root is in 
Amalek’ (Judg.fi 14; 0 VL , however, iv KotXadt), and 
Pirathon in Ephraim (the modern Fcrata, about 6 m. 
YVSW. of NribulQs) was situated ‘on the mountains 
of the Amalekite,’ or 'of the Amalekites' (Judg. I-15, 
A avaK [AL]). Of these northern Amalekites nothing 
further is known. According to several passages of the 
OT, the home of Amalek was in the desert of the 
Smaitic peninsula, the modern Tih, S. and SW. of 
Judren. It is scarcely safe to conclude from Nu. 13 29 
14 25 43 45 that they once had settlements also in 
southern Judaea ; still less can we build any such theory 
upon Gen. 147, although the geographical allusions in 
this chapter have more authority than the legendary 
„ , narrative itself. When the Israelites 

X0 US * came out of Egypt into the desert of 
Sinai, they had an encounter with the Amalekites at 
Rephidim (Ex. 17 8-16), which is not very far from 
Mount Sinai (Nu.SSis). It was natural enough that 
the nomads, who lived on the scanty products of this 
region, should do their utmost to expel the intruders, 
nor can we wonder at the mortal hatred with which 
the Israelites thenceforth regarded Amalek. That the 
narrative, in spite of its legendary features, has 1 
historical foundation cannot be doubted. The story 
of an encounter in the desert of Paran — i.e . , the Tih 
itself (Nu. 1 1 254345) — is probably nothing more than 
a less accurate version of the same struggle, which, it 
is true, can hardly have been limited to a single skirmish. 
Whether the account of the Deuteronomist (Dt. ‘Jfi 17-19) 
was derived from any other source besides Ex. 178^ 
is not quite clear, although he mentions one additional 
circumstance, namely ' the cutting off of those who were 
wounded (?)' — the term was perhaps suggested 

by L ,l vn in Ex. 17 13. The verbal repetition of the curse 
is worthy of note. In 1 S. 152, there is an obvious 
allusion to the passage in Exodus. 

The mention of the Amalekites in Judg. 3 13 is perhaps 
due only to an ancient dittography (pVjDpl pDJ/, a reading 


which, at all events, must have been known to the 
author of the Maccabean Psalm 83 — see v. 7 [8]) ; but 
it may be questioned whether Budde is justified in con- 
sidering the reference to the Amalekites in connection 
with the Midianites (Judg. 6333 7 12) as a mere gloss ; it 
is in fact by no means improbable that besides the 
Midianites various other nomadic tribes made inroads 
upon the Israelite peasantry at the period in question. 

The account of the wars of Saul against the Amalekites 
(iS. 15) is unfortunately not altogether trustworthy. 

3 Saul and ^ ven * n lts or ig* na l form it must have con- 
David ta.ined many exaggerations ; and it has 
been subjected to considerable revision. 
The high figures which appear in the narrative have no 
historical value. The same may be said of the \ ast extent 
attributed to the Amalekite territory in a passage imitated 
from Gen. 1'fi 18 ( 1 S. lfi 6). Wc may with some certainty, 
however, conclude that the very first king of Israel 
inflicted severe losses upon the wild nomads (cpS.AUL, 
§ 3). In this connection we read of King Agag (the only 
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Arnalekite proper name known to us, it may be noticed , the OT, or else deliberate fietions, and therefore have 
in passing), to whom the words of Balaam in Nu. 21 7 I no historical value. At the present day this opinion 
refer. The description of the death of Agag, obscure seems to be generally accepted. 

as it is, has a very antique colouring, and reminds us I One branch of the Amalekites, it is true, appears to 
of Judg. S 18-21. Popular tradition has strangely | have lasted somewhat longer than the rest. When Saul 
interwoven the fate of the Amalekites with that of Saul. „ . utiarkta .1 the Amalekites he ordered the 

According to one story, which does not agree with the I ' ' A"< ni/t r to separate themselves from the 

narrative in 1 S. 31 , Saul was slain by an Amalckite, ' doomed people, on the ground th.it they had shown 
who forthwith carried the news to Om id, but instead of kindness to Israel at the time of the exodus (1 S. 156 ). 

being rewarded was put to death. Even in the buok of The Kcmtes must therefore have belonged to Amalek, or 
Esther, composed many centuries later, reference is made must, at least, have stood in dose connection with them 

to the enmity between Saul and Agag, as the Rabbins (cpjudg. 1 16 as in SB(>T). Thus we find that the oracle 

long ago obserxed : the righteous Mordecai is descended of Balaam (N11. 2 121 ff.) mentions this people, under the 

from the one, and the wicked Hainan from the name of Rain (7-. 22, EV mg. ), immediately after Amalek. 
other. Their friendly relations with Israel are, moreover, 

At the moment when Saul fell on Mount Gilboa, the shown by the fact that, according to Judg. 1 16, thefather- 

Amalekites, as it happened, were signally defeated by in-law of Moses was a Kenite (elsewhere a Midianite), 

David. An ancient and well-informed narrator tells us and also by the fact that his descendants entered 

how David, an exile at the court of the king of Gatli, Palestine in company with the tribe of Judah. Hence 
while professing to be very differently occupied (see the Kenites are reckoned as a part of Judah ( 1 S. 3O29, 

Achish, David, § 5), was in reality carrying on a cp 1CI1. 255); but according to the more accurate view' 

war of extermination against the aboriginal tribes, in they w ei e a distinct people, though they dwelt in the 

particular the Amalekites ( 1 S. 2 7 8 ). On one occasion I south of Judaja, and were recognised as kinsmen by 
the Amalekites profile* l by his absence to seize his David ( 1 S. 27 m). From 1 Ch. 255, it would appear that 

residence, Ziklag, and carried off all its inhabitants. the Rechabites, with whom the nomadic life had become 
He pursued them, however, nude a sudden attack with a religious institution, were included among the Kenites 

a band of only 600 men, rescued the whole of the spoil, (Jer. 05 c K. 10 1523). In another district, the 

and slew them all, with the exception of 400 who great plain of S. Galilee, we meet with Hcber the Kenite 

escaped on their eamels (1 S. 30 ). Even the details of (Judg. 4 /). For W. Max Muller is mistaken when he 

this narrative may, for the most part, be regarded as derives the name from a eity called Kin (As. u. Eur. 

historical; it is obvious that the struggles here described 174); the Song of Deborah reckons Jael, the wife of 

were not wars on .c large scale but mere raids such as Heber, among ‘ women in the tent 1 (Judg. 524), which 

are usual in the desert. shows that the people in question are nomads. 

In after times Amalek does not come into prominence. Accordingly we have no right to regard these Kenites 

The words of Balaam, which describe it as ‘the first- as wholly distinct from those in the South. The 

4 Later times ^ orn of nations' (/.*. » primeval nation ?), oracle of Balaam mentions Kenites in the rocky hills of 

* and at the same time foretell its over- the South, foretelling that they will be carried away 

throw, are spoken rather from the point of view of the captive by the Assyrians. Gen. 15 19 includes the 

age in whieh Balaam is placed than from the point of Kenites among the ten nations whose land God will 
view of the real author, who seems to have lived about give to Israel. 

the eighth century B. C. (cp Balaam). According to the This people must therefore have been a nomadic 
remarkable notice contained in 1 Ch. 442^, 500 men of tribe, which, at least in part, belonged to Amalek, in 

the tribe of Simeon, under leaders whose names are part was absorbed into Israel, and in part, it may be, 

specified, exterminated the last remnant of the Amalekites maintained a separate existence for some time longer, 

in the mountain eountry of Seir and settled down in their It is not impossible that the Bedouin tribe, Kain, 

place. Hence it would appear that the last Amalekites which dwelt in the desert of Sinai and the neighbouring 

dwelt in the mountains of Edom. With this it agrees districts about six centuries after Christ, may be con- 

that Gen. GO. the substance of which must be at all nccted with the Kenites (Kain) of the OT, as the 

events pre-exilic, represents Amalek as the son of Esau’s present writer, following Ewald, has stated (op, cit,). 

first-born , Eliphaz, by a concubine — i.c., as an Edomite At the present time, some further arguments might be 

tribe of inferior rank : see Gen. 36 12 (of which 1 Ch. 1 36 brought forward in favour of this hypothesis, whieh, 

is an incorrect version), and compare v. 16. The con- however, is still very far from being absolutely proved, 

cubine in question is Timna, according to v. 22 ( = 1 Ch. On the other hand, there are many objections to the 

I39), a sister of Lotan of Seir, and according to the theory that Cain, the fratricide, is a representative of the 

second list in v. 40 ff, (where Amalek is omitted), an Bedouin tribe of the Kenites, as well as to 

Edomite tribe or settlement. Thus the remnants of * ain ' other hypotheses of stade ( Z- 1 T IV 14 250-318 
Amalek are, to some extent, reckoned as members of [’94]). great as is the acuteness with which they are 
the Edomite race. supported. A few points alone can be here referred to. 

The mention of Amalek among the contemporaneous Cain, the brother of Abel the shepherd, is expressly 

enemies of Israel, by a psalmist of the Maccabean described as a husbandman. After his evil deed he 

5 Late write P er i°d (Ps 83 7 [8]), is merely an becomes ‘ a wanderer and a fugitive ' — i.e., an outlawed, 

rs ‘ example of the poetical licence homeless criminal. This is something quite different 

whereby an ancient name is applied to a modern from a nomad, who regularly goes to and fro within the 

people, just as, e.g. , Greek writers of the sixth century same pastures in the ‘desert.’ 4 hat the Kenites, from 

A.D. call Goths ‘Scythians.’ As far as we can judge, among whom Moses fetched a wife, and who have a 

the Amalekites were never a very important tribe ; at good name almost everywhere in the OT, were a tribe 

their first appearance in history they are threatened of smiths 1 (and therefore of pariahs), has no evidence 

with total destruction, and it would seem that neither in its fax our, nor can we find any indication that the 

Egyptian nor Assyrian records allude to their existence. later Arabian tribe of Kain (Iial-Kain) was of such a 

Ancient Arable authors, indeed, describe them as a character. In the Ar. kain, which, it is true, also 

mighty nation which dwelt in Arabia, Egypt, and other means ‘smith, craftsman,’ several words appear to be 

countries, and lasted down into posl-k hnstian times. combined. Besides, blood -vengeance, which is first 
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r iter , however, thinks that in his short mentioned in the story of Cain, is by no means a 
Amalekites' (Gottingen, 1864), he has , „/■ nr ‘Thev fn r™A an 


proving that these and other similar 
either fancies suggested by passages in 


* Similarly Sayce, Races of OT 118. ‘They formed an 
important guild in an age when the art of metallurgy xvn. 
confined to a fexv. ' See howex-er Doughtj , Ar, Des . 1 280-282. 
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peculiarity of nomad tribes ; it prevailed also among the 
ancient Israelites, \\lv» of course were agriculturists 
(see also Cain, § 4/.). th. n. 

AMAM (DON; chn [B] ; [AL]), an un- 

identified site in the Negeb of Judah (Josh. 1526f). 

AMAN. 1. (aman [A], [B], naAaB [n]) 

Ward of Tobit’s nephew Achiacharus (Sennacherib's 
vezir, Tob. I22), who basely ill-used his benefactor, 
but came to grief himself while his victim escaped 
(Tob. 1 -lro); called Nadan in romance of Ahikar (see 
Achiacharus), and no doubt, therefore, the same as 
N a sir .\s (va<r/ 3 a$ [BA], vaSaO [k] ; ^\ : nabatk [Vg.], 
nabal [It.]), the e'£doe\0ns (EV ’brother’s son’) of 
Achiacharus (Tob. 11 i'A 1, probably to be rendered, 
in accordance with the romance, 'sisters son’ (cp 
accompanying table). See Achiacharus. 

T. ilin-l 

Tobit Anael 

Achiacharus (Tob. 1 21 /.) .sister 

Nasi. as (Tob. 11 18) 
i.e., N.ulan (r ■mancc) 
prob. = Aman (Tob. 14 10). 

-. (a/xcu* [Btt \L]) ‘ Rest of Esther ' IO7, etc. S-.e Haman. 

AMANA (fODK 'firm, constant’; < 5 ‘ KA translates 
‘from the top of Amana a7rd aprjs 7ri(rrews ; f t ^ j ; 
Amana). 1. Tin: name of a mountain, in Cant. 18 , 
when* ' the top of Amana' is introduced parallel to ’ the 
top of Semr and Hermon. 

‘ With me from Lebanon, O bride, with me from Lebanon come ; 

From the summit of Amana, from the summit of Senir and 
Hermon.’ 

In the preceding distich reference is made to Lebanon. 
Evidently the pm.-t means some part of the range of 
Antilibanus, probably the J'-U-l ez-Zebedani, below 
which is the beautiful village of Zebedani and the source 
of the Nahr Karada (the H<* 1 > Arana, q.v. ). In in- 
scriptions of Tiglath-pilcser III. and Sennacherib the 
mountain ranges Libnana and Ammanana are coupled 
(Del. Par. 103/). 

2. 1 '.insider mg how well the form Amana is attested, 
it becomes a question whether in 2 K. fua we should 
not adopt the Kr. in preference to the Kt. , and read 
’ Amana’ (so AY mg. ) or Amanah (so RV mg. ) as the 
old Hebrew name of the Nahr Barada (see Arana). 

Many MSS with the two Soncino and the Brescia editions 
h.'.v this reading in the text in Kings; Targ. and Pesh., with 
the O ‘inplut. ed. of 0 and the Syro-Hex. text, also presuppose it. 

T. K. C. 

AMANAH (HjOX Kr.), 2 K. 5 r 2 + RV = AV 

Amana, -j. 

AMARIAH (iTHDX [and ■liYHftK, see nos. 5, 6, 7] 
’ V.diw hath spoken ’ [see Names, § 33] or ’ promised.' 
Less probably ’ man qf Yahwe ' on analogy of Palm, 
n. pr. .xcrLHTN ‘man of the sun,’ see Baethg. Beitr. 
89 n. ; 2 <\M&p[e]l& [BAL]), a name occurring frequently, 
but with the exception of (1) only in post -exilic 
literature. 

1. b. Hezekiah, an ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph. li, 
a,uop[e]iov [BA], appopeou [N*], -piov [N c bvid *], apta- 
pLov [N c - c vM - Q]). The readings with ’ o ’ as the second 
vowel suggest the pronunciation ’ Amori ' = Amorite. 
Another ancestor is called ’ Cushi ’ — i.e., the Cushite. 

-• In list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (vee Ezra. ii. 
§ 5 1^1 § 15 Bl a )< Neh. 11 4 (craju.ap[f]ia [BA], ap.. fjri. -ion [L]) 
= 1 Ch. 9 4, Iwri, abbreviated form a/xp[e]i [BA], - 0 pi [L]). 

3. One of the bne T’a.yi in list of those with foreign wives 
(E?*A.i. § send). Ezra 10 42 ftxapia [BN], a/xapia* [AL]). 

4- A priest in Zerubbabel's band (Ezra, ii. § ... - ), Neh. 12 2 
([e<xSpa/x]apia/x[aAoi»A] [B], papeta [{$], ap. |,v' *], a£apia? [L]), 
cp i 13 (apapia [r |), and in list of signal- .ries to the covenant 
(see Ezra, i. * 7 ). Xoh. 10 3 [4] (apapias [Lp. A comparison of 

1 For another suggested compound of *i£[nI see Meribbaal. 
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the lists in Neh. with i Ch. 24 makes it plausible to identify 
‘ Amariah ' with the priestly house of ‘ Immer (•*■ 14) whose 
institution is ascribed to David's time (see Immer, 2). 

In the follow ing (nos. 5-c). the unhistorical nature of the 
context .strungly suggests, that (he name is introduced merely to 
give an air of antiquity to this priestly family. 

5. Chief priest, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. IO11 XT'CK ; Jos. 
apaertas). 

6. A Levite, temp. Hezekiah, 2 Ch. 31 15 (lri’ICR ; papt ay 
[BA], ap. [L]). 

7. One of the b'ne Hebron, a Kohathite Levite (apaSca [B]) ; 

1 Ch. 23 19 ; in 24 23 (a/xapia? [A]). 

8. Amariah occurs t\\i> e in the guiealugy of the high priests, 

(a) as son of Meraioth ; 1 Ch. 117 LF» 33] (apapias [A]: Jos. 
■ApcH|>aioy) = 652 [37] (aAiapeia [II, i.e . , MA misread A 1 A]), and 

(b) as a son of Azariah, 15 11 [.'*37] (apapias [AL]), cp Ezra 
7 3 (cra/xapeia [BA] apapiov [L]) = 1 E>d. s 2 (apapOe iov [B] 
apapiov [AL], EV Amarias, ns in 4 F.sd. 1 2, Ameria [ed. 
Bensley]), probably the same as 5 above (cp Be.). See further 
High Priest and note the suspicious recurrence of the 
sequence Amariah, Ahitub, and Zadok (cp We. ProlM) 222). 
See Meraiah. 

AMARIAS (AMAPIOY [A]), i Esd. 8 2 = Ezra 7 3 
Amariah {q.v . , 4). 

AMASA iNC’Oy ; rather, perhaps, Ammishai, 

cp &M6CC&6I |B in 2 S. 10 , BA in c. 20 , A in c. 17 ], 
-eCAl [A], -6CCA [L always ; A occasionally], and other 
variants, see below ; cp Ar.lsllAl, Amasai. The form 
Amasa rests on a false etymology [from cvrj: = ££$,’] ; cp 
Amasiisai ; so Marq. Fiord. 24). 

r. Son of Abigail, the sister of Zeruiah and David 
(1 Ch. 2 16/. 2 S I725 a/ieffaei [B], -cr<xaei [A]). His 
father was Jether a Jezreelite — not an ’ Israelite’ or an 
'Ishmaelite' (see Abigail, 2). He was among those 
that fell away from David to Absalom (q.v.), who 
entrusted him with the command of his forces (2 S 
17 25). In spite of this, David thought it prudent to 
conciliate Amasa l>v a promise of the same position in 
his own army, Joab (q.v.) having earned the king’s dis- 
pleasure (2 S. 19 13 [14] apuraai [A]). On the renewal 
of revolt under Sheba (a S. 20 1), in which according to 
one view he was implicated, Amasa was entrusted with 
mustering the men of Judah {v. 4). Joab soon took 
his revenge upon his rival. Amasa having failed to 
appear at the appointed time, David commissioned 
Abishai (2 S. 206 ) 1 to go with his men in pursuit of the 
rebels, and Joab naturally joined the party. The cousins 
met at Hibeun, and while Joab was pretending to give 
Amasa a friendly salute, he gave him a deadly blow' 2 
(2 S. UOC-ioK The narrator is not interested enough in 
the unfortunate man to tell us whether he ever received 
an honourable burial (<•. 12 a/ 3 ecrcraet [B once], apeffeu 
[A once]). See Siieba, ii. 1 (end). 

His death is referred to in i K.25 a/xecrcrcua [B], -<x<ra [L], 
ap/. xe<ra [A] and v. 32 (aptcrcra [BL; A omits]). (The /3 of 
aju.fcrcra /3 in 1 Ch. 217 [ B J may com-.- from the following Hebrew 
word.) 

2. (a/xacr[e]iay [BAL]), an Ephramite, temp. Ahaz (2 Ch. 

23i2f). T. K. C. 

AMASAI perhaps rather to be read "F’Dy, 

Ammishai [so \Ye //O-) 24, n. 2], cp %+m V 
in 1 Ch. 62535 Abishai; amac&i [BAL], -ce [X])- 
1. A name in the genealogy of Kohath (1 Ch. 625 [10], 
apeacret [B], -pavi [A], -era [L] ; 1 Ch. 635 [20], apadeiov 
[B], -pas [A]). 

2. Chief of David's ’thirty,' 1 Ch. 12 18 [19]; see 
David, § ii a ni , to whom the Chronicler ascribes an 
obviously not very ancient poetic speech. 

He has been variously identified with Amasa (t'-if., by Ew.) 
and with Abishai, who is called Abshai in 1 CI1.II20. Ki. 
even corrects to ‘Abishai’ (S /J( > I , ad lac.'). Neither Amasa 
nor AbBhai, however, uccupied the rank <A chief of the thirty, 
accenting to the lists in 2 S. ’J 3 and 1 Ch. 11 . The matter is 
of n«» *jreat moment, since the connection in which Amasai is 
muitioiu.il in 1 Ch.lti does not permit us to use* the passage 
for hia. .rtc.'d purposes. The Chronicler's conception of Sauls 
fugitive son-in-law is dominated hy the later view of David as 


1 Most critics change Abishai here and in r\ 7 to * Joah‘ (the 
reading of Pesh.), but perhaps mistakenly. See Bu. SBOT, 
ad toe. 

- Sec Dr., or Bu., for restoration of the text. 
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the * anuinted ' of Yahwe and the founder of the one legitimate 
dynasty (Wo. ProlS -> 1S0). 

3. A priest, temp. David (1 Ch, 1/124). 

4. Ancestor of Mahath, a Kohathite Levitc, temp. 
He/ekiah ; probably u family name ; cp no. 1 (2 Ch, 
29 12 : fxa<n [HA], afxe(r<n [LJ). 

See below, Aw ami \i. 

AMASHAI, or rather, as in RY, Amashsai Gpu’py, 
where D implies a reading 'DJDJJ based on a false deriva- 
tion from DOy ; perhaps really to be read Aminishai, see 
Amas.u), a priestly name in the post-exilic list of in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see Kzka, n. § 13 a ), Nch. 11 13 
(&M&c[e]l& [BN], -cai [L], -M6CAI [A])=i Ch. 9 12 
where the name is M vasai, AY Ma\m\i ('bTD 
[Bit. Gi ], some authorities yp [Gi.] ; m&ac&ia [B], 
-<ret [L], m&c&i [A| ; uan aO, in Neh. 

AMASIAH iiVD£i\ j? 29, * Yahwe bears,* cp Amos ; 
MACAIAC [B], -AMAC [A], A.WAOIAC [L]), one of 
Jehoshaphat's captains {2 Ch. 17 i6f). 

AMATHEIS { 6 MA 00 IC [B]), 1 Esd. Osq AY = Ezra 
1028 Athi.ai. 

AMATHIS (<NM«N 0 €ITIN [A]), 1 Macc. 1225+ AV, 
RV Hamath (<?. 7 f . ). 

AMAZIAH ( J in*VpX, and in nos. 2-4, IT YPN, § 2 9 - 
’ Yahwfc is mighty,* cp Amoz ; d,M€Cc[e]i<NC [BAL], 
-601. [AL], -\\<Nc[e]|. [BAlj], -MACCI- [L]). 

1. b. Joash ; father of l T /.-ziah and king of Judah circa 
796-790 b.c. (see Chronoi ugy, 35, 37) 2 K. 14 1-20 
2 Ch. Two points in his favour are mentioned in 
Kings — viz., that he punished his father’s murderers 
and that he reconquered the Edomites who had revolted 
(see Edom, § 8 ; Jokthkel, 2). Whether he was 
to any extent successful against that restless and war- 
like people has indeed been doubted, but on grounds 
which will not bear examination. 

Am. 1 nyC is, in fact, more than probably a later insertion 
('ce Amos. § 9), so that the inference, drawn from this passage 
by Stade(in *S7)and Kittel, that Amos knew of no great calamity 
befalling Edom in recent times, falls to the ground. 

Amaziah’s unfortunate challenge to Joash king of 
Israel (who treated him, according to the narrative, ’ as 
a. good-natured giant might treat a dwarf,’ 2 K. 148 ^ 7 ) 
ended seriously enough, in the strengthening of the old 
supremacy of northern over southern Israel (see Israel, 
§ 31). It is quite possible that the Edomites took 
advantage of the weakness of Judah to recover in some 
degree their independence ; but of this we have no 
information. 

The Chronicler assures us (2 Ch. 20 14) that, on his return from 
the sanguinary battle in the ’ \ alley of salt' (cp 2 K.l-iy), 
Amaziah adopted the worship of the Eilomitish cl*, it i* forgetting 
that such an act would be possible only if the 1 d- -mites were 
either the masters or the allies of the people of Judah. 

Like his father, Amaziah died a violent death ; possibly, 
as Wellhausen, Stade, and Kittel suppose, the con- 
spiracy against him was not unconnected with the 
disgrace which he had brought on his country. The 
Chronicler's treatment of Amaziah' s reign is of special 
significance for the Chronicler’s period (see Bennett, 
Chron. 413-417, and cp Kue. Einl. § 51, n. 4). 

The account given in Kings is of composite origin. 
2 K. 14 -14 comes from a somewhat unfriendly source, which 
may be of N. I-raelitish origin. The rest of ch. 14 b« longs to 
the Deuteronomistic compiler, who lays stress on Amnziah’s 
better side, and who at the close of lib .story probably makes 
use of the royal annals. 

2. Pri-.-st of Bethel, temp. Amos (Am. 7 10 12). See Amos, § 1. 

3* A Simeonitc (1 (_‘h. 434 a/*acr[e]ia fl'A], -trcriou [1,1). 

4- A Meraritc, temp. David (1 Ch. 0*45 [30] ap.e<r<re ia (?) [B], 
•atria [L], /xaetra-ia [AJ). T. K. C. 

AMBASSADOR, the F.Y rendering of the following 
three Hebrew words : — 

1. .7/?//4<pS£)in 2 Ch. 32 31 (rrp etr more properly ’ inter- 

preter' (as EV in Gen. 4223 [epiUTjpevnfc], in Is. 43 27 [RV mg. 
ambassador, a pxovres vw. but Aq. Syni. ep/xipets], and 

tn Job 33 23 [(£>BN.v have OavaTqtftopot]). 

2. Alalakh (~kEt> in 2 Ch. 3021 Is. 30433 7 Ez. 17 15 (V^i, 
to send ; cp DDL* Lex. , ad loc. ; ayyeAos), a word used indefinitely 
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ot any messenger ; so, r.f., of a priest (cp Mai. 2 7), a prophet 
(I Sc 42 19 ; oi K-upituui-T- 9), <>r (as frequently ) au angel. MaCaleh , 
art i.rdin.Jy, »ltcn approximates to the id>_a of ‘ambassador’: 
rp the ■ mis^aiics sent to Edom, Sihon king of the Antorites, and 
Ammon (A u.Ai 14 21 2 1 n-pecr^ets, Judg. 11 EV ‘messengers’). 

3. Sh (-px)in Is. 18 2 (dfujpa 1 1 JNAtjr and The, but Aq. irpea- 
fivTr )s, Sym. atrocrroAos, ‘ hostages, 1 cp 1 Macc. I 1087b 51, etc.)), 
Is. 579 k\* ( VV ‘messengers’; npCafivs), J> r. 4l> 14 Pi . 13 17 
2(113 (EV in the last, messenger, ayyeAos) and Ob. 1 1 (rreptoxi?, 
a confusion with nTiSO 0 r *ll!»C). The denomc vb. TDsn, ‘to 
f'igii one’s self an ambassador,’ found in MT of Jus. 9 (cp EV) 
should be lead -pesn. ‘take provision' (so RV mg. after most 
versions, rp Bennett, .S HOP, ad loc.) A 

In the Apocrypha 'ambassador' represents npeerfivs, wpetr- 
0 [«]vt7}s in 1 Macc. 9 70 11 9 14 21 (TrpetrpVTepoi [N’V}) 40 (7rpe<r- 
purepois [V|) I. r » 17 2 Mao' . 11 34 (in 1 Macc. 13 1421 AV bas 
‘messengers"), and ayyrAot in Judith 3i AV (RV here and EV 
el sew here ‘ niesseiigi r *). In NT’ the word occurs in 2 Cui. 620 
Eph. t> 20 (tt/jict/Icuou), I’liilcin. 9 RV mg. (7rpco-/3i»T7js). 

A distinction between messengers and diplomatic 
agents naturally presupposes ;m acquaintance with 
state-ci aft hardly possible in Israel before the monarchy, 
and eu mi in David’s time emissaries from one court to 
another were liable to be abused, although the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the offenders may suggest that 
ambassadorial rights were beginning to be recognised 
(see 2 S. 10 The first use of sir, apparently the 

only approach to a specific word for ' ambassador,’ 
naturally belongs to the time when Israel had been 
forced into diplomatic relations with leg} pt and Assyria 
(of whose frequent intercommunication at a much earlier 
period the Amarna tablets tell us so much). From the 
nature of the case sir is presumably i loan-word. 2 
The employment of the term melts, ‘interpreter, 1 is the 
more interesting since Aramaic was the language of 
diplomacy for Assyrians and Hebrews ; cp Is. 36 n, and 
see Aramaic Laxguagl, §2. See Post, Rabshaklh. 

s t a. c. 

AMBER (Seen ; in pause [Ez. 82, where, however, 
Co. regards it as a gloss] n^rirn). 

Cp Egyp. hsmn , ‘electrum 1 ? or ‘bronze 1 ; see Egypt, § 361 
last note, also Lag. Uebcrs . 221 ; but cp Erman, ZD MG 40 
115 ['92], and also Ichors, ib. 31 434 ; against 
1. Hashmal the usual explanation of n see Kunig, Lthrgib. 

= amber. 1 99- Fr. Del. in Ba. -Del. Ezekiel .\ii. 

identifies the Egyptian word quoted, and also 
Heb. with Ass. ehuaru, which he defines in Jw. HU B 

a.s a costly brilliant metal (’-'). b>u Hommel, J ) it Scinit. i inker 
I450. 

The Heb. hashmal occurs thrice (or twice; see above) 
in Ezek. 3 , and is rendered by the EV 1 amber.' <5 BA G 
has tfkeKrpov, Yg. 4 electrum, =i rendering which most 
scholars (e.g. , Smend) have adopted, supposing, from 
the context, that some metallic substance is meant, and 
understanding TjXeKrpov to mean here a certain alloy of 
gold and silver (Egyptologists have given the same 
meaning to the apparently related Egxptian word). 
This interpretation, howeier, rests upon a mistake as 
to the ancient use of the term 7 ) Ac/ct pov (see also EGVl'T, 

§ 36, last note). 

It is true the name is sometimes used of a metallic substance. 
Thus, to cite the earliest case, Sophocles (Atitig. 1036-38) makes 
Creon speak of eketruin from Sardis (roc 7rpo9 SapSccoj/ TjAeicrpoi') 
and Indian gold (>cai. r>>r T»*8 ikoi' \pv<r 6 i'), doubtless meaning by 
the former what the llm ks commonly' called pale gold (Aeuico? 
Xpuiros), a natural alloy of gold and sib er (one part silver to three 
or four parts of gold) found native in great abundance in Lydia. 
That electrum, however, was not a term commonly' applied 
to such an alloy seems indicated by the pains which Strabo 
takes to - splain the term as used in metallurgy' of the residuum 
(ica(Japp.a) 1< ft after the first smelting of gold ore (t /na 14b). Me 

1 Tj. ‘ambassador,’ appears in ip in four other places in Is. 
viz. 138 (for rs, ’a pang') 21 2 (no for ’ID niL) 39 1 

(between qhDD ^nd nfUC) an< J 9 (^ or " l *^ compare Du., ad toe., 
Che. Intr. Isa. 350). 

2 The connection with Ar. far, ‘to go' (Ges.-Bu.), does not 
commend itself. It may perhaps be compared with Ass. yirraiu, 
‘suck’ or ‘ sceptre' (se^- I )el. Ass. I/H B,s. 7 ‘.) — the official derives 
his name from the emblem of office, originally the courier's 
stick (?). 

3 1 427, ‘ and out of the midst thereof as the colour of amber,’ 
‘T saw as the colour of amber 1 ; 82 ‘as the appearance of 
brivlnnt ss as the colour of amber.’ 

4 For a rendering fpis in Ezek. 1 4 see Field, Hcxapla. 
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himself usually employs the expression ‘pale gold' when he 
alludes to the n.ui\e- alloy. Euphonies, too (/.<.), shows that 
he is employing iln- « rd in an unusual and extended way, by 
appending the qualifying phrase ' fmni Sardis.’ 

Usually the word has quite another meaning. 

In Homer, c.g., where the word occurs thrice and is signifi- 
cantly applied to an article trafficked in by Ph<eoicians, the 
trader who captured Eunuus is described (Otl. 15 460) as having 
a golden necklace (jxcto. S’ YfAeKrptnirn’ tepro) strung with pieces 
of electrum (similarly in ( hi Is 296, ijAeieTpourii' eep/ieVoi'). Hie 
use of the term in the plural in these passages forbids us by 
any possibility taking it as meaning the gold and silver alloy. 

If, then, by electrum the versions do not mean metallic 
electrum they must mean amber. There are, however, 
two kinds of amber, and it remains to consider which is 
meant. The one, usually a dark red (rarely of a light 
colour), is found in the south of Europe (Catania, 
Reggio) and in the Lebanon ; the other, usually of a 
yellow or golden colour, but occasionally darker in 
hue, has from ancient times been met with in great 
abundance on the shores of the Baltic (whence our 
chief modern supply is derived), and also occurs on the 
coasts of the North Sea. As the Phoenician had red 


amber thus at his very door, he may early ha\ <_• learned 
to employ it for purposes of art and ornament, just as 
he learned his art of dyeing with purple from having 
the murex in abundance by his shores. Moreover, red 
amber is, as stated above, also to lie found in Sicily, 
and m.iy have been procured tin Mice. As increased 
demand called for an increased supply, traders, sailing 
round the coast of the .Egean in quest of new fishing 
grounds for the purple-fish, would naturally search 
keenly for fresh supplies of the precious substance, for 
the ancients prized amber far beyond its modern value. 

Its power of attracting light substances, and the fact that 
when warmed it emitted a faint perfume, invested it fur them 
with an element of mystery. How far thc\ actually ascribed 
to it certain medicinal properties, as is still the case in the East 
with ambergris — an animal substance that has lent its name 
(adopted hy us from the Arabs) to amber — it is impossible to 
say. As these two substances, which have really nothing in 
common save the power to emit a kind of perfume, have been 
called by the same name, the fact that ambergris is prized as 
an aphrodisiac 111.1v perhaps indicate that there was some 
beljef that amber (electrum) possessed some similar potency. 
This is actually stated by Pliny (.V//x.vv\ii. 3 11), who tells 
ns that in his own time the peasant women in the regions north 
of the Po wore amber necklaces, chiefly as an ornament, but 
also for medical reasons, and goes on to enumerate a number 
of ailments for which it was regarded as a specific, cither taken 
as a poi ion or applied externally. That its property of attrac- 
tion (whence our modern word electri- ity) was early known to 
the ( i reeks is proved by the notice of 1 hales. 


But how would red amber naturally give a name to 
u. metallic electrum? To the eye of the < I reek the 
9 Pprhane essential difference between pure gold 
? and the alloy (to which we lime in 
^ ' English confined the name electrum) 

being the pale colour of the latter (\cvk6s xpvcrfo), an Y 
name which he would apply to it to differentiate it from 
pure gold would naturally be one which would indicate 
this paleness. The reddish amber of the South would 
not furnish such a name, having no resemblance in hue 
to metallic electrum. But the yellow Baltic amber, 
van ing as it does in shade from almost white to a 
bright golden, would give a fairly accurate description 
of the alloy, whose hue varies with the proportion of 
its component parts. Similarly when, in the second 
passage quoted above from the Odyssey, a necklace of 
gold set with pieces of amber is likened to the sun 
(if 4 \tov < 5 s), the golden (Baltic) amber answers to the 
description far better than the red. We may assume, 
then, that from remote ages supplies of Baltic (yellow) 
amber as well as of red amber were available. 

Nor is this a mere hypothesis. It has been removed 
from the realm of probability into that of established 
fact, by the finding of amber in the tombs discovered 
at Mycenae by f). Schliemann in 1876, and of beads 


of the same material in his more recent excavations 
at Tirvns. As the red amber and the Baltic amber 
differ essentially in chemical composition, Dr, Helm, 
an eminent chemist of Dantzig, has been able to prove 




1 


by actual analysis that this amber is the Baltic variety 
(Schliemann’s Tirvns, 1886, App. p. 37 2 )- 

It was, doubtless, from the German tribes along one 
of the highways which were in constant use in historic 
times that the ancient supplies of Baltic amber were 
obtained. We know that down to the time of Herodotus 
(about 430 b.c. ) the Greeks had not as yet opened up 
any line of communication with the amber coasts from 
the side of the Euxine. 

Herodotus visited Olbia, and though he has given a pretty 
full account of those regions, mentioning a trade-route leading 
towauL the East, and though we know from his own words 
(3115) that the amher trade was a subject which had excited 
his attention, he expresses the commonly received opinion that 
it was obtained at the mouth of the Eridanus [Po]. 

Neither does Baltic amber seem to have reached 
Greece in his time bv any Russian -Balkan route ( f> 9). 
Down to the time of Theophrastus (315 b.c.) it was 
entirely through northern Italy that the Greeks got 
their supply of it. 1 The lake-dwellings of Switzerland 
and the valley of the Po have yielded abundance of 
beads of Baltic amber, ami similar beads are well known 
in the tombs of central Italy. We need have little 
hesitation, therefore, in believing the statement of Pliny 2 
(.V//xxxvii. 344) that it was brought by the Germans into 
Pannonia and thence reached the Veneti, who dwelt 
at the head of the Adriatic. 3 As the main lines of 
commerce change but little through the ages, it was 
probably by this route that the amber beads reached 
Mycenae and Tirvns in the bronze age, and articles of 
the same kind may even have reached Palestine. The 
bead found at Lachish, however, has been proved, since 
this article was in print, to be not Baltic amber, but, 
like that found at Tell-Zakarlya (PF.FQ, April 1899, 
p. 107), a resin, and no trace of amber has yet been 
found in Mesopotamia (Per. -Chip. , Art. Chald. 2362). 
Nevertheless it is possible that even the yellow variety 
may have reached Palestine in the sixth century b.c., 
and the view of the ancient versions that the Hebrew 
hashmal indicates this substance may be correct. 

vv. R. 

AMEN (pX • 4 in (? usually 7 bvotroA in work of 
Chronicler a/j.-qv, and so in NT very often)/’ an adj. 7 

I OT ^bilit-Y. usec * onl y as an interjee- 

' tion expressive of assent of one kind or 
another. y Three stages may be distinguished : (1) 
Initial Amen, referring back to words of another speaker : 
probably the earliest usage, occurring even in common 
speech •' (iK.l 36 Jer. 2 So II 5, the only certainly pre-exilic 
Amens). 10 (2) Detached Amen, the complementary sen- 
tence being suppressed (Dt. 2 ? 15- -A Neh. fi 13 ; double in 

1 They appear to have confused with it a stone called A-iy- 
yovpiou or ligunus ; as so often occurs they mistook the region 
whence the article was transmitted to them for the actual place 
of production (Theophr. J>c Laf>. 16). 

2 Pliny's statement is confirmed by a remark of Herodotus 
(1 196) from mIiu.1i it appears that the only knowledge then 
obtainable re.spci ting central Europe came by way of the Veneti, 
a fact which shows that the Greeks knew of a line of communi- 
cation in this direction. 

3 Pytheas of Massilia had, in the fourth century B.c., found 
the Guttones gathering it and giving it in trade to the Tutones. 

It probably occurs in twelve places in the Hebrew, for in 
Is. f '5 16, although Aq. (7re7r<.trnop.ei'tos), Syin., Pesh., and Vg. 
have amen, it should prohahly (so Che. J)i. Du. Rys. in His, 
and perhaps Targ. Jon. [oAijOu’oi/]) he vocalised other- 

wise, perhaps px (as in Is. 25 1, where indeed the Gk. Vss. (hut 
Sym. not, as usual, ap.rjv, but iriaret] and Yg. read amen). 

0 Ii N rea d also, in a corrupt text, in Jer. 15 n and in Jer. 
3 19. EV has amen always ; RV even in Jer 11 s. It 01 « urs 
in six places in © Apocr. (for Jtulg. I320 cp Eth. Pesh.). Yg. 
adds Tob. 0 12 1823 and 2 Esd. (Nc-h.] 13 31 ; in Ecclus. 50 2 j it 
is probably late. 

5 Eight (elc\cn) times, aA>j 0 <t>s once. 

6 There is mm h variety of text. TR has it in some 119 places, 
of which RY rejects 19 (see below, § 2). 

" See. however, Barth, AT? §§ 5 c and jb. 

8 For three kinds see Shebuoth $ba (mid.). 

8 It seems most likely that in Jer. 3 19 © read VK as '-p n = 
"2 rvrv px. 

1(1 © lias it also in Jer. 3 19 15 1 1 (Is. 25 1 is not pre-exilic). 
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Nu. 5 22 and in Xeh.86= i Esd.947), Amen must havj 
been in liturgical use in the time of the Chronicler ( 1 Ch.16 
36 = Ps. IO643). Later, but \erv similar, are Judith 13 » 
Tob. 9 12 ( Vg. ), and Tob. 8 8. With the fact that none of 
these relates to temple service may be compared, c.g. , 
Jcr. Bcrmh. i\c. The Chronicler, however, appends 
Amen {l-c.) to extracts from Pss. 105 and 96 1 (3) An 

apparent final Amen, there being no change nf speaker ; 
frequent from NT Epp. onwards, but in OT only (a) 
in subscription to first three (four) di\ isions of Psalter am 1 
3 and 4 Macc. ; and (6) at end of prayer, Neh. 13 and 
Tob. 13 18 (both only in Yg. ). In Tob. 14 15 ( 1 -X \ ) we 
have almost a fourth stage : (4) a simple si/hut ipttonal 
Amen, like that, c.g. , of the TR of Lk. , without, strictly 
speaking, am preceding doxology. 3 

Just as (p translates, as we have seen, by ytvoiro 
in the Law, the Prophets, and even the Psalter, but has 
I NT * n t ^ ie Chronicler and Apocrypha, 3 

so in N'T Lk. often avoids (omits or trans- 
lates) Amen, and so even Mt. and to a less extent Mk. 
Stage (1) is represented by only Rev. 7 n 4 194 ‘2*2 20 ; 
(2) by Rev. 5 14 and the usage testified to by 1 Cor. 
14 16 ; (3) by usage of Epistles (fifteen th otologies, mostly 
well-attested ; 5 nineteen blessings, mostly ill-attested ). 6 
There is no real instance of (4). 

The Amens of the Gospels (fifty -two in Synopt. , 
twenty-five in Jn. ) are a peculiar class, declared by 
Delitzsch 7 unparalleled in Hebrew literature : initial 
Amens 8 like group (1), but lacking the backward refer- 
ence. The sayings that they introduce are only some- 
times at all related to what now precedes them. The 
double a/jiTjv (twenty-five times) of the Fourth Gospel, 
which occurs even in Jn. 1 3 3S ( = Mk. 14 30, etc. ), Delitzsch 
tried (l.c.) to explain as = Aram, amen amena {—amen 
amer na=.d^.r\v \ 4 yu>), which sounded like a/xty dfi-qv ; 
but Dalman argues strongly against this. 9 For a 
suggestion of a different kind see Gospels, § 50 n. 10 

The key to Rev. 3 14 (6 afxfy), ‘ the faithful and true 
witness,’ is doubtless the traditional Massoretic pointing 
of Is. 65 16 (at least as old as Sym. ) with possibly a 
reminiscence of the practice of Jesus and of 2 Cor. I20. 
Here, again, dfxrjv is neut. , and the meaning is not quite 
so clear ; but probably a/ify has about the same mean- 
ing as in 1 Cor. 14 16. 

The liturgical use of Amen, vouched for in apostolic times hy 
this last passage, is attested, as regards the Eucharist, by Justin 
Martyr for the second century ( Apol . . i. 65, 

3. Elsewhere. 6 irapiar Aaos €7r evtprjfjiel Aeyoiv ‘A p.rjv), and, 

e.g ., by Jerome two centuries later (preface to 
Bk. ii. of Com. in Ep. ad Gal., ‘ad similitudinem . . . tonitrui 
amen reboat while the introduction of Amen in the baptismal 
service is probably later. Post-biblical Judaism greatly de- 
veloped the theory of the use of Amen. 11 He who pronounced 
it was greater than he who blessed. It opened the gates of 
heaven. 1 - It must not be uttered in a slovenly or careless way, 
nor yet prolonged too much. 13 The synagogue still uses it, 14 and 
Mohammedans are in the habit of adding it after reciting the 
first Sura of the Koran. 

For references to older literature see, e.g., Vigouroux, Bib. 
Diet., s.v. ; for references to passages in Talm. see, e.g., Kohut’s 
A ruck, s.v.; for usage of temple doxology 

4. Literature. Gr.it/, MGWJ, 1872, pp. 481-516, and 

Psabnen 62 /. 91 ff.', f"r Rabhinn. treat- 
ment, e.g., J ehinl a Klialas, Sefer ha- Pcreq. 4 (ed. 
Mantua, 42); Yo-if C aro, Beth Yosef ( < > rack - // ajini) ed. 

1 Gratz accordingly argues that our Psalms are a synagogue 
arrangement. 

2 This is hardly true of X. 

3 Except Judith 13 20. 

4 W & H give, in square brackets, also a final ‘Amen.’ 

5 All except 2 Pet. 3 18. 

0 Also Rev. 1 7 (after vat ; neither doxology [ -? ] nor benedic- 
tion). Rev. 1 18 1 Jn. 621 2 Jn. 13 are excluded in RV. Cp 
JQR 9 8, n. 2. 

7 ‘Talm. Stud. i.\. apafv ap.r)v ' in ZLTh., 1856, pp. 422-4. 

8 All in sayings of Jesus. The five finals (Mt. <i r-> as 20 Lk. 
2453 Jn.ai.25 Mk. 16 20) are wanting in the best MbS. 

9 See Dalm. Gram. 193 (cp 7r 77 4 0 , 228 146). 

10 See now also Dalman as cited below, § 4. 

11 See Shebuoth as above and many other places. For an 
example of ‘ Amen * in conversation see Aboda Zara 65 a. 

12 Shabbath 119 b mid. of p. 

13 Ber. 47 a. 

14 Authorised Daily Prayer-Book, N. M. Adler, 1891. 
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Venice, 1550, 1 fob of-Zsl’. On the whole subject see H. W. 

‘ Amen, notes on its Significance and Use in Biblical and 
Post-biblical times,’ JQR 11 1-23 l 96], and in connection there- 
with Nestle, ‘ *1 lie I .list Word in the Bible,’ Ea pos ito>y Times, 
January 1897, p. xqof. To the above must now lie added 
iLilman, Die ll'orte Jcsu 185-7 (’98). H. w. H. 

AMETHYST (Hp^IlK, <\m€ 0 yctoc [BAF], -coc 
[L], amethyst m, 11 ^*^*)- The amethyst is a variety 

of quartz (SiO. : ) or rock-crystal (see Crystal) of a clear 
purple or bluish violet colour {from iron peroxide or 
in, 1 ns;, mr.se), often marked by zigzag or undulating lines 
(the colour being disposed in clouds). The Greek name 
(Rev. 21 20 ; cp Ex. 2619 = 39 12 [36 rg in ©]), which was 
adopted into Latin, implies an ancient belief that the 
wearer of an amethyst could drink wine freely without 
fr.ir of intoxication. The source of the belief is found 
in Theophrastus {Lap. 31), who is the earliest Greek 
writer to mention the stone, which he calls rb dfitOucro v. 
It is a simple case of sympathetic magic, for Theophrastus 
says {Lap. 31) r6 5 b dfibOvaov oivwTrbv ttj xpop : it is 
wine-coloured, hence its nmuletic potency against the 
effects of wine. Greek engravers, accordingly, not in- 
frequently cut Bacchanalian subjects on this stone. 
Hence the point of several epigrams in the Anthologia 
Grccca {e.g., ix. 752, on the ring of Cleopatra, adorned 
with Methe, Drunkenness ; and ix. 748, on « gem 
engraved with a figure of Bacchus). It seems also to 
have been believed that the amethyst caused those who 
wore it to dream, or to have propitious dreams (cp the 
extract from Burhan in Lag. Mitth. 1 236). Hence 
the engraved ah lama of the ‘Breastplate’ of P (Ex. 
28 19 = 39 12 ; explained by Kimchi as the dream-stone ; 
nnSrm from o^n ‘to dream’) has been commonly 
identified with the amethyst (thus apparently 0), so 
much engraved by the Greeks. Cp Precious Stones. 

Del., on the other hand (Heb. Lang. 36 n.), derives the name 
from Ahlamii, an Armenian people and district often mentioned 
in Babylonian and Assyrian texts, supporting the suggestion by 
referring to Sennacherib’s repeated mention of Armenia and its 
neighbourhood ‘as a rich mine of certain precious stones. 
Bondi considers it an Egyptian loan-word ( ekhnome ), while Di. 
connects it with n'D^n, the mallow, and adopts the explanation 
‘ green malachite. ’ W. R. 

AMI COX), Ezra 2 s 7 t = Neh. 7 59 Amon {q.v. , 3 ). 

AMIN AD AB (aminaAaB [Ti. WH]), Mt. 1 4 and 
(aAmein [WH], mg. aA am) Lk. 333+ AV=RV 
Amminadab ( q . v ., 1 ). 

AMITTAI ('FIDN, § 52 , from DON, ‘ truth,' perhaps a 
theophorous compound; amA 0 [e]i [BAL]), father of 
the prophet Jonah {2 K. H25 Jonahlif)* 

AMMAH, The Hill of (HDN nj)33 ; o Boynoc 

AMMAN [B], -MA [A], 6MMA0 [L], OMMATON or AMM. 
[Jos. Ant. vii. I3]), an unknown hill ‘that lieth before 
Giah ’ (?), where Joab and Abishai stayed their pursuit 
after Abner (2 S. 224!). From a comparison of vv. 24 
and 25 it is probable that we should restore the name 
also in v. 25 for ‘ one hill,' AV 1 an hill ’ (nnti nyji)- 

Si.Bu. (SB 07 *), Sam. ad loc., following Ve.’s suggestion that 
the two hills are the same. Otherwise Klo., who in z>. 25 con- 
jectures □’Our (nStlja), the ascent of Adummim. 

In V. 24 Syin. (vain], gully) Theod. (vtpay eiyos) and \ g. 
( aquit-ductu .) give the word a meaning which it hears only in 
posi-biblical Heb.; moreover, since the word nEK has no article 
prefixed, it cannot be an appellative here, 

AMMI ( Hoc. 2 1 , and, in Lo-amnii, 2?.t[25])- See 
Lo-Ruiiamah. 

AMMI, Names with. The element 'aw mi ('DJI) or, 
at the end of words, 'am (DD) has been interpreted in 
three different ways— vi/., as meaning (1) 

1. Initial |- nlv j p eo pi ei or ( 2 ) [my] kinsman or uncle, 

am™—, or else as being (3) the proper name of a 

paternal yoll 

uncle. long as this group of names 1 was 

regarded by itself in the light of Hebrew philology alone, 

1 The exact limits of the group are uncertain ; fi»r in the case 
of several names that have been included in it, it is open to doubt 
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the interpretation of 'ammi or * am by ' people ’ seemed 
the most obvious, and was most generally adopted for 
all names alike. The result was not quite satisfactory ; 
for ’ the people of God ’ or * my people is God ’ ( ' ammi el ) 
was, to say the least, an improbable meaning for the 
name of an individual. In the light of comparative 
philology and newly recovered parallel names in other 
languages, it became clear that ‘ people ’ was not the real 
meaning of the element in at least some of the names. 

Names containing 'ammi are common in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions; but in Arahic 'amm signifies not ‘people,' but 
* paternal uncle 1 ; the latter, therefore, is the most reasonable 
interpretation of the element in Arabic words. 1 A closely 
similar interpretation is also thoroughly justifiable in Hebrew 
names ; for the sense ‘ uncle,’ or perhaps rather the wider meaning 
‘kinsman,’ is secured for am in Hebrew by a comparison of the 
parallel phrases vni^K HDKJ and VDJ7 't « } cp the use of 
Ass. ammi for * relatives ’ in A tn. Tab. 45 32 ; KB 5 106. Such 
an interpretation oi'ammi in Semitic names generally is further 
supported by the fact that names of this type are found side by 
side in the same languages with names identical in form contain- 
ing another element (see Adi, Names wiTH)denoting a kinsman ; 
thus, e.g., in Hebrew we have the series Ammi-e 1, A bi-el, ///-el 
(~Ahi-el); Ammi-nadab, A hi- nadab, Abi- nadab; and, in S. 
Arabian (following CIS 4, e.g., nos. 73 10 20 1 69 551), 'Am- 
karlb, Abu- karlh, Akhu- karib, Ddd- karfb. 2 

The interpretation of 'ammi by ‘uncle’ (or ‘kinsman’) 
in the S. Arabian names and in several at least of the 
Hebrew instances (Ammiel, Amminadab, Eliam, Ammi- 
shaddai (?), Ammihud, Ammizabad, Ben-ammi) is now 
generally adopted ; and this much at least may be 
regarded as well established, — that names in Ammi 
originated from the same circle of ideas as names in 
Abi, Ahi. 

On certain ambiguities common to all these classes see Abi, 
ii. (viz. on their syntactical interpretation, § 1 / ; on the human 
or divine, § 4, and on the general or special character of the refer- 
ence, § 5). 


With regard to the present group in particular a 
further question has arisen, viz., whether Ammi be not 
2 Not = divine the P ro P er name a deity, and whether, 
nrnnpr nam* in con sequence, we ought not to assume 
** ^ ' the worship of this deity where such 

names are found. The facts which bave raised tbis 
question are these : — 

(1) Compounds with 'ammi are parallel not only to compounds 
with abi, ahi, but also to compounds with divine proper names; 
thus in Hebrew we have Ammiel, Joel ; Eli am, Eli jah; Ammi- 
nadab, YiVio nadab (cp Moabite CJtemdsh nadab), Rehab’a;/* 
(Rehoboam), and Rehabya/t. (2) The chief god of the Kataban 
(or walad 'amm— a S. Arabian people) was called ’Amm, and 
Emu was a name given to the god Nergal by tbe Shuhites on 
the W. of the Euphrates; cp also the name Ammon ( q.v ., § 1). 

These facts, however, are insufficient to warrant us in 
separating names in 'ammi, at least so far as their origin 
is concerned, from names in Abi, Ahi. Still, iwis clear 
that 'amm{i), originally an appellative, applicable and 
applied by different dans or peoples to different gods, 
became in certain cases the proper name of a deity ; 
and, where this usage can be independently proved to 
have been current, it is reasonable to interpret 'am in 
such cases as the proper name of a deity (cp the parallel 
case of Baal) ; but we are scarcely justified in inferring 
from the mere existence of names in * ammi among a 
certain people that the proper name of tbeir deity was 
'Amm; in particular it is very hazardous to conclude 
that the Hebrews worshipped a distinct deity 'Amm. 

The compound personal and local names in 'am (final) 
present some considerable difficulties, which require 
3 . Final’ am ^ urther consideration. Is the sense ’ kins- 
man ’ for ' a ?n always the most natural 


l!^ e ^ er *h e text is sound, sometimes even in its consonants. 
The apparent cases of initial 'ammi are the following six : — 
Ammiel, Ammihud, Ammihur, Amminadab, Ammishaddai, 
Ammizahad, and the place-name Amad ; those of final ’am the 
following seven Aniam, Eliam, Ithream, Jashobeam, Jeka- 
meam, Je r oboam, Rehoboam, and the five place-names Jibleam, 
Jokdeam, Jokmeam, Jokneam, Jorkeam. Cp also Ben-ammi. 
See Jeroboam ; also Amasa, Amasai, Amashai. 

Glaser produces evidence from the Minasan inscriptions to 
show that ammi, as a term for God, was long in use, though 
at a distance from Palestine : see Hommel, ZDMG 49526 (’95). 
Cp, however, Gray's remark, HPN 53. 

2 But cp Dod, Names with, where a different view is taken. 


one ? Or may we in some cases prefer the sense 
’people,’ ‘kinsfolk,' on the grounds put forward in 
HPN 59 (cp 215) ? The question is sometimes compli- 
cated by the uncertainty of the form in MT. It must 
also be remembered that Rehoboam (Rghab'am) was the 
son of an Ammonitish mother, and tbat the eponym of the 
Ammonites is called Ben-ammi (see Ammon, § i); also 
that some have conjectured that Jeroboam was of foreign 
origin. Cp Ibleam, Ithream, Jashobeam, Jeka- 
meam, Jeroboam, Jokneam, etc. (see col. 138, n. 1). 

As to the history of the names. Actual usage proves 
4 H‘ t f l ^ at ’ compounds with abi and ahi, 
* 1 Semitic compounds with 'ammi (= kins- 
man) are of a very ancient origin. 

We find at least two names (Ammi-satana, Ammi-zaduga) of 
the type among tbe kings of Babylon belonging to the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty [circa f20oo B.C.), and not improbably a' third in the 
name Hammurabi itself. 1 The non-Babylonian character of 
these names has gained general acceptance in spite of Jensen's 
criticism (ZA 10342^ [’95]) I according to Winckler (GI 130) 
they are of Canaanitish, according to Sayce (RP(%) 3 \oJf.) and 
Hommel (. AHT 98 Jf.\ of Arabian origin. 

Names of the type are certainly common in the early 
S. Arabian inscriptions ; and Hommel goes so far 
as to assert that the biblical names beginning with 
'ammi are, like those of the kings of the JJammurabi 
dynasty, of Arabian origin, and were introduced among 
the Hebrews at the time when they had close intercourse 
with the Arabs in Sinai {ZD.V 1 G 49525, n. 1 ['95]). 
However this may be, it is clear not only that these 
names are of ancient origin, but also that at a still com- 
paratively early period they fell into disuse among the 
Hebrews, and also, according to Hommel ( AHT 86), 
among the S. Arabians. The only question with 

regard to the Hebrew instances is whether one or two 
of them (especially Ammi-shaddai, q.v. ) are late — i . e ., 
post-exilic — artificial formations. Hommel has recently 
defended the genuine antiquity of *Ammi-shaddai on the 
ground of its virtual equivalence to Ammi-satana (see 
above) ; but, even granting his premises, his conclusion 
does not necessarily follow, and, as a matter of fact, 
the equivalence is questionable ; for ( 1 ) the translitera- 
tion of Ammi-satana is uncertain : some — eg . , Sayce 
( PSBA , Nov. ’97, p. 292) — transliterate Ammiditana ; 
and (2), if it be correct, the word is quite as possibly a 
3rd sing. pf. (so Winckler, l.c . ) as=’our mountain.’ 
Cp Shaddai, § 2. 

The most recent discussions of these names (together with 
references to the literature, which is considerable) will be found 
in Gray, HPN 41-60 198 f. 245 253^ 323, Expositor , Sept. 1897, 
173-190, and Hommel, AHT 48 8 106 jf. G. B. G. 

AMMIDIOI, AV Ammidoi (ammiAioi [B]), 1 Esd. 
520. See Chadiasai. 

AMMIEL § 46, ‘El is my [?] kinsman,’ cp 

Eliam and Amad, and see Ammi, § 1 /, am[ 61 ihA 
[BAL]). 

1. Danite ‘spy’ (Nu. 13 12 [P]). 

2. Father of Machir, 2 S. 84 (a/xarjp [B], -fi/x lt}\ [L]), 5, 17 27 
(a/xi7jp [A]). 

3. Doorkeeper (1 Ch. 26 5). 

4. Father of Bathsheha, 1 Ch. 35 (ijXa [L]), called in 2S. 
11 3 Eliam, 2. See Ahithophel. 

AMMIHUD (l-liTDy, ‘ my [?] kinsman is glory,’ ^46, 
see Ammi, § A , cp also Ahihud ; gmioyA [BA], am. 

[L]). 

1. Father of Talmai, king of Geshur ; 2 S. 13 37 Kr., Kt. 
TUVDj;. Ammihur {q.v.). 

2. Father of Elishama (1), temp. Moses ; Nu. 1 10 2 18 74853 
1022f [P] ( epiovS [FL], {rep. [AF in 1 10, and F in 748 IO22]); 

1 Ch. 7 26 (A/xtoveiS [B], -ovB [A]). 

3. Father of Shemuel (2), temp. Joshua; Nu. 34 20 [P] 

( aeptovS [B], efjL. [BabAFL]). 

4. Father of Pedahel, temp. Joshua; Nu.34 28 (PI ( 8 eot a- 
/x[e]iot/5 [B], apiovS [AFL]). 

5. Father of Uthai, one of the b’ne Perez; iCh. 94 
( aa.nfj.iov [B], a.f±iov 8 [AL]). The name is not found in the || 
Neh. 11 4. See Athaiah. 

AMMIHUR ("VirPE)!/), father of Talmai, king of 
Geshur (2S. 1337 Kt. ; Kr. [acc. to Gi. also Kt. in some 

1 Cp HPN 56, and see Ham (i.). But cp references in Muss- 
Amolt, Ass. Diet. 320, s.v. xammu. 
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textsj ; <P 1,VL , etc. , Ammihud [</.?'. , i]). Kr. may be a 
miseorrectioii, since compound of nn vwmld be not 
unlikely for a native of the -S Palestinian Gcsliur (.->ee 
Gkshuk, 2). Cp perhaps the Nab. and bin. mn ; and 
see Huk. 

AMMINADAB (TjyBy, § 46, * my kinsman : 

apportions, 1 or 'the [divine] kinsman is munificent' ; I 
AmMinaAaB [DAL]). 

1. Father of hlisheba, Aarun's wife, and of Nahshon 1 head ’ < .f 
Judah [see Elisheba] (Ex. 621, a/juvaBafi. [A) ; N11. J 7, -Safx [h |; 

23 7 12 17 10 14 [P] af$iya. 8 a{i [I* Jf). The names of lailiei and son 
have been introduced into the genealogy *■!' 1 i.iv id (Kutli -1 lgj. 
iCh. 1L0; also Mt. I4 Lk. 333, where A\‘ Aminad.vb [on the 
variations Aniin.uLim, Adan. see TisJi.J : cp We. Dc Gent. 17). 

a. A Levite, temp. David (1 Ch. lb 1 

3. h. Kohath, 1 Ch. 622 [;| (urtraap [ \ |, i.e., Izhar, the MT 
reading in the || r>. 38). See Izhar (i). 1 *. i.isiieua. 

4. Sue Am hail, 5. 

AMMINADIB, an imaginary name in Cant. (lie AV, 

= 3 Hj” 25?. a reading supported l.v t? U\v\Le]lNAA*.B 
[BXA]I, and the St Petersburg Hob. MS (Sir.iclc) and 
other codices. To be consistent, however, A\’ should 
have recognised the existence of a proper name also in 
7 1 [2] (MT bath-nddlb ,* EV 'prince’s daughter' ; 0 . 
vadofi [BX'J), and rendered 'O daughter of N.idib,' or 
with C' v { 0 . afjuvadajS) ' of Amnnnadib. ' The dramatis 
persona- of the pastoral poem or drama will then receive 
the addition of the father of the heroine (so tir.itz). It 
has been shown elsewhere, however (see Canticles, 

£ 6 /.), that the supposed drama or pastoral poem and 
its plot are non-existent ; we are not in want of an 
‘Amminadib.’ In 7i[a]. the rendering of EV, 'O 
prince's daughter,’ is sufficient, and tu (nddrb) at the 
end of 6 12 probably means * prince, ’ as in 7 1 [2]. That 
' amrni and nddib in t> 12 are separate words is expressly 
stated in the Massora, and most of our MSS follow 
this rule (so, too, Rashi and Ibn Ezra). On the right 
reading and translation of 612^, and the right position 
of 611/ , see Canticles, § 16. t. k. c. 

AMMISHADDAI §§42, 46, am[6]icaA<m 

[BAT], -Ae [!-]), father of Ahiezer (1), temp. Moses 
[P] : N u. 1 12 'J 25 (cam. [A]), 76671 IO25 (mi. [A])f. 
The name seems to be a genuine old Semitic per- 
sonal name (cp, perhaps, Ammi-satana at Babylon, 
2161-2148 B.C. ), and may mean 'The divine kinsman 
is my Lord.’ Cp Shaddai, § 2^ (end); Ammi. § 1. 

7 . k. c. 

AMMIZABAD ; see Ammi, § 1), apparently 

son and lieutenant of Benaiah, i (i Ch. 276) ; but the 
passage is obscure and certainly corrupt (AaiBazaO 
[B], &MIPA2. [A], ameinazaBaA [L, pointing to the 
reading Aminadab], See David, § n c. 

AMMON, AMMONITES! The people are called 
'Children of Ammon’ (pSy \ 3 } or ‘Ammonites' 

, etc. ) ; only twice is the tribe referred 
ame. tQ as , ^ mmon • ^ ^ Un [but see ©J, Ps. 
SS?). For 2 Ch. 20 1 see Meunim (c), and for 2Ch. 2G8, 
ib. (b) n. 

ipcAL aiA/j.(uv but an/tav in Gen. ]f* 38 [ADE], Nu. 21 24 [B once, 

AF tuiefcj ; Dent. 2 19 37 [B a ''bA] 3 11 [B a "'t>AFL] 16 [BAFL] ; 
a/x/zw9 Zcph. 28 [H*]. The Ethnic ap.ti.av[e]Lrq<;, or ap.a. [A 
in 2 S. 11 1 / 23 37, 1 K. 14 21] ; and afifAtDt'Rjt Ezra !• i 

Nch. 2 io, but «/x/xwj-cTr/9 [LI Neh. l.c. and in 13 1. ‘1 he 

Ammonite p'.rviiis mentioned in OT ar.- Baalis, Hanun, 
Naumah (_•), Xahash, Shimeath, Shobi, Tobiah, and Zelek ; 
and in Apoi.r. A>.lii>jr and Tiiriutlieus. 

In the cuneiform inscriptions the land of Ammon is 
called Bit- Amman (shortened into Amman), on the 
analogy of liit-Humri (Omri) = . Samaria, as if Amnion 
were a person. The ancestor of the tribe, however, is 
not said, in the Hebrew Genesis, to be Ammon, as the 
ancestor of the Moabites is styled Moab, but Ben-amnii 
(*2y*p ; Gen. 19 *8 [J]). The name of the reputed 
ancestor is indeed given in Gen. 19 38 (BAL ; with which 
Vg. agrees) as Ammon ; eKaXetre v t 6 5 vofia avrou 

■* See Barnes, The Peshitta Text of Chronicles. 
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’A/x/xdj/, 6 ulds roO yevovs^ov. Thereceived Hcbrewtcxt, 
however, appears to regard the name of the hither of 
the Ammonites as Ben-ammi ('son of mv kinsman '), 
and it should be noted in this connection that t5 BAL (not 
Vg. ) n| v. 37 inserts an etymology for Moab, viz. ' from 
my father.' The Yahwist's etymologies are, as they 
stand, ex.implfs of popular paronomasia. They may 
point the w:iy, however, to more pi 1 liable explanations, 
and \w may safely regard both ab 'father' and 'am 
('uncle,' 'kinsman') as divine names. 

G' s. iiius long ago compared the compound proper names 
Aiuim- 1, Amminadab, 1 and J. Dcrcnbourg in 1880 suggested 
(A* A / 1 123) that Ammi may be a name of the local divinity 
of the Ammonites, cniiip.iriiig the Ammonuish rojal name 
Amminadab (I >< I. Par. 294), which on the analogy of Kaminns- 
nadah = Lheniiis|iiiad:ib, should i.<niUiiii a divine name. A 
1 ..mparisun with the parallel names slmvv-. however that Ammi, 
il .1 divine name at all, was clearly known as such over a much 
wider area than the narrow territory of Ammon (cp Names, §40; - 
Ammi, ii. § .■/. 

According to Judg. 11 1 3 22, the land ' from Arnon unto 
Jabbuk ami frnin the wilderness unto Jordan,' was 

2 Land 01 'finally occupm 1 by the Ammonites, who 
and " cle dispossessed by the Amorites under 

PaotvIa SdKm, some time before the Israelitish in- 
* vasion. 'This evidence*, however, is of doubt- 
ful value, since the section Judg. llx_*-29 is of uncertain 
origin, and may be no longer in its original form (see 
Du. Comm. 81 ; and cp Bu. lii. Sa. 125 ; Ki. Gcsc/i. 2 
80). At any rate, all that Nu. 'JI24 (cp Judg. II 21/) 
affirms is that the Israelites conquered the land of 
the Amorites ' from Arnon unto Jabbok, (that is) unto 
(the land of) the Ammonites,’ and, as the same verse 
continues, 'the border of the Ammonites was Jazer' 
(so Evv. , Di. , Ndld. reading nyy with (5 BAI ' L instead 
of iy) — i.e. , the frontier town of the Amorites towards 
Ammon was Jazer (see v. 32). According to this state- 
ment, the Ammonites occupied the east of the district 
now called Belka, a view which accords excellently 
with the easterly position of the ancient capital city 
Rabbah or Rabbath- Ammon, and is no doubt accurate 
for the period to which JE belongs. 

Little is known of the social condition of this people ; 
but there is nothing to suggest a high degree of civilisa- 
tion. There were no doubt other ' cities' besides Rabbah 
(Judg. 11 33 2 S. Ill 31) ; but they were too insignificant to 
be mentioned by name. Although the district of 
Rabbah (see Rabbah) was exceptionally well irrigated, 
the total area of tillage between the Israelite frontier 
and the arid steppes to the east was narrow. Some of 
the Ammonitish clans must have ranged over these 
steppes as nomads. Their population, too, must have 
been comparatively small. According to all analogies 
they would enter from time to time into loose and 
shifting alliances with the neighbouring tribes ; so that 
their fighting strength would be subject to great and 
sudden fluctuations. 

The real history of the Ammonites does not begin 
_ .... till the time of Saul, though we have 

ra 1 10ns. Qne ver y i n t eres tj n g. anc [ probable tradi- 
tion from the legendary period of the Judges (see below 
on Jephthah). 

We do indeed hear, in a parage that sounds like history 
(Gen. 14 5), of a people, called Zuzim, whom Chcdorlaomer ‘ smote 
in Ham’ (□£-) -a name which is must probably corrupt (see 
Ham, ii.), hut which some regard as another form of Ammon; 
and it is templing to identify the Zuzim with the Zamzummim, 
whom, alu mil ng to Deut. 2 20 /!, the Ammonites in early times 
dispossessed. Jlul what we hear of the Zamzummim has a 
family likeness to the legends of other aboriginal races which 
were expelled by more powerful invaders, and the author of 
I >t. 1-4 40 (Dj) did not write till after 597 p.c. (Kue. Ilex. 
270). In his time there were various influences at work to 
hinder the .u « iir.itc writing of histmy. and it is even doubtful 
whether we can safely accept what he tells us of the early 


1 Cp also Nestle, Rig. 50, 187 (n.). 

2 For further evidence in favour of a Semitic god Ammu, 
Ammi, see Hommcl's review of Meissner's ‘ Beitr. zum altbab. 
Privatrecht,’ ZD RIG 49522 jf. [95]; but cp Jensen’s criticism 
(ZA 10 342/ ['95]). 
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relations between the Israelites on the one hand and the 
Moabites and the Ammonites on the other (Dt. 291937). 
All we can say is that the story in Gen. l'.» 36-38 (J) proves an 
«arl> Ktnelitish sense of kinship (combined however with moral 
rt pugnance) to the .\l««abites and Ammonites, so that it is not in 
ii,.. If incredible that the Israelites should have refrained from 
attacking these two peoples. True, in Jos. 13 25 (P) we are told 
tli.it ‘half the land of the Ammonites' was assigned to the tribe 
<<f Gad; hut the district intended here may be the Anioritish 
kingdom '<f Sihon, ami so pre-suppose the view -4 history given 
in Judg. 11 13-22 (see above, § 2). 

1 H. 23 4 [3] affirms that the Ammonites and Moabites 
hired Balaam to curse Israel, and did not supply Israel 
with provisions, as a punishment for which they are to 
be excluded from the Israelitish community to the tenth 
generation. 

The spirit and purport of this passage, however, is at variance 
with that of Dt. 227, and the narrative of Balaam in Xu. 
22-2.0 (mainly JE) speaks only of the M--abites. For seveial 
reasons it is very probable that Dt. 23 1-8 [2-9] (see Balaam, 

§ 7) is a record, not of the pre -exilic, hut of the post -exilic 
period when ‘ the problem as to wlm should and who should not 
be admitted into the community was a burning question’ (ku. 
Hex. 265). At any rate the view which this passage presents 
of the Ammonites cannot be accepted. 

It is of more historical interest that in Nu. 22 we 
hn vc a combination of two distinct traditions {E and J) 
respecting the origin of Balaam, one of which represents 
him as an Ammonite (see Balaam, § i). 

The settlement of Israelitish tribes in Gilead and 
Bashan (see Manasseh) could not but excite the 
animosity of the neighbouring peoples. Nu doubt 
there was a chronic border-warfare sometimes develop- 
ing into more serious hostilities, sometimes mitigated 
by truce, alliances, or the subjection of one or other of 
the combatants. In Judg. IO6-I27 we have an account j 
of the deliverance of the Israelites of Gilead from 
Ammonitish oppressors by a recalled outlaw named 
J-ephthah. The traditional stories ha\e been much 
edited (see Judgf-is, § 17) and tell us naturally more 
about Jephthah (who was one of the actors in a most 

4 Saul nd movin § tragedy) than about the Am- 

' ‘ , monites. \Ve are upon safer ground 

avi ‘ in the story of Saul. The victory of this 

heroic chieftain over the Ammonitish king X a hash, who, 
encouraged by the weakness of cis-Jordanic Israel, had 
besieged Jabesh-gilead, and displayed his deep contempt 
for his foes, is doubtless historical (1 S. 11). It is also 
thoroughly credible that David, when out of favour with 
Saul, received friendly treatment from Xahash (so \\e 
must interpret 2S. IO2). Equally intelligible is it that 
a change ensued in the relations between David and the 
Ammonitish court when the former had taken up the 
work, interrupted by the death of Saul, of liberating 
and uniting the Israelitish tribes. Only we must not, 
it would seem, place the war with the Ammonites too 
late. The gross insult offered bv Hamm, the son of 
Nahaslv, to the ambassadors of David implies that the 
] imver of the latter had not yet been so consolidated as 
to wipe out the recollection of the days of Israel's 
humiliation. The insult \\ as bitterly avenged. Ammon 
and its allies were defeated, and the power of the former 
was, for the time, broken (see 2 S. 12 31). 

It is noteworthy that Shobi, son of Xahash, of Rabbath- 
ammon, was friendly to David during Absalom's revolt (2 S. 17 
27), that Zelf.k, an Ammonite, was among David’s ‘thirty’ 

(2 S. 23 37), and that Solomon had an Ammonitish wife ( Naamah, 

2) whom one account (see Klostermann) makes the grand- 
daughter of Naliash, and who became the mother of Rehoboam 
(x K. 14 21 ; the details in 1 K. 11 1-8 are untrustworthy). See 
Nahash, 3. 

It is probable that the Ammonites recovered their 
independence after Solomon's death. Later, like the 

B. Assyrian kin . gs o{ ^ Israel - the y became tribu- 
A / e taries of the Assyrians ; this is expressly 

° ’ mentioned by Shalmaneser II., Tiglath- 
pil'-ser III., Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon (Schr. KGF 
and COT). So far as our oldest evidence goes, they 
caused no serious trouble again to the Israelites till the 
time of Jeroboam II. , when, as Amos tells us (Am. 113), 
they made incursions into Gilead, and displayed great 


inhumanity, which probably from their own point of 
view was but justifiable revenge. The Chronicler, 
indeed, relates victories <«vcr the Ammonites won by 
Jehoshaphat and Jotham (2 Ch. 20 27 s- cp2GS); but 
these, according to Robertson Smith ( OTJC '(-* 146), 
are Midrash. From Jer. 49 1. we may infer that after 
the deportation of the trans-Jordanic Israelites in 734 
the Ammonites occupied the land of Gad ; and, even if 
Jer. 49 be post-exilic, the fact is too probable to be 
doubted. It is this outrage upon 1 Vahwe’s people ' 
which seems to be alluded to in Zeph 28-u Jer. 9 26 [25] 
27)21. Once again the vindictiveness of the Ammonites 
was manifested when, in the reign of Jehoiakim, they 
made incursions into Judah as the auxiliaries of 
Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 24 0). This is probably referred 
to in Ezek. 21 28 /. [25/]. Later, however, the general 
fear of the Babylonian rule seems to have altered the 
policy of the Ammonites, for Jer. 27 3 brings before us the 
king of Ammon entering into a league against Babylon 
with Zedekiah and other princes. It is to this act of 
rebellion that Ezekiel refers (21 18-32 [13 when he 
anticipates the punishment of the Ammonites, while in 
25 1-7 he threatens the same people with destruction for 
their malicious demeanour at the captivity of the Jews. 
Did the Ammonites withdraw in time from the anti- 


Babylonian league? It is a very probable conjecture, 
and, strange as it may seem, Jewish fugitives are said to 
have sought refuge with R. tails, king of Ammon, who 
instigated them basely to assassinate the noble 
Gedaliai-i, 1 {Jer. 40 14). 

In later times wc find an Ammonite 1 among the chief 
opponents of Xehemiah, and at the same time con- 


6. Persian 
and Greek. 


1 ice ted by marriage with distinguished 
Jews (Xdi. 618 134 ; cp Tobijah, 4). 
Other Aninmmtish women had married 


into Jewish families (Ezra hi/.) — i.c., according to 
Kosters, into families which had remained on Jewish 
soil and not been touched by the reforming spirit of 
Ezra (see Ezra, ii. § 12). This would be all the easier 
if we are right in inferring from Jos. I824 [vv. 12-28 
belong to P) that in Joci-exiHt times there was in 
Benjamin a place called 'Village of the Ammonites' 
(Chephar-Haammo.nai). It is to this period of mixed 
marriages that wc should not improbably refer the com- 
position of Dt. 23 1-8 (see above), in which passage are 
mentioned the same three peoples as in Ezra 9 2. 2 

Nearly three hundred years later the Ammonites 
(Tinrothcus) are among the enemies defeated by Judas 
Maccabmus (1 Macc. 56-i8) ; they are also mentioned in 
a psalm assigned by some to the same critical period 
(Ps. 83 7). 3 Up to this time, then, Ezekiel's threat 
(Ezek. 25) against the Ammonites as well as against 
the Moabites and (virtually) the Edomites that they 
should be dispossessed by the ‘ sons of the East ' 
(i.e., the Arabian nomads) had not been fulfilled so 
far as the Ammonites are concerned. Their fate, 


however, cannot have been very long delayed. In the 
fifth century B. c. we already find 4 Arabians among 
the enemies of Nehemiah (Neh. 219 47 [ 1] ), and we can 
hardly doubt that by degrees the Ammonites, like the 
Moabites before them, had to amalgamate with the 
land-hungry intruders. 

It ii true, Justin Martyr, who died 166 A.D., states (cp Tryph. 
119) that tht Ammonite-, were still numerous in his time; hut 
Josephus (. 1 nt. i. 11 5) once says precisely the same thing uf the 
Moabites, though elsewhere he speaks < <f the Moabites and 
Gileadites as Arahians (Ani. xiii. 9 1), which agrees with the 
statement of Origen (in Joint in 1 1) that the term Ammonites 
had hecome merged in that of Arahs. This makes it probable 
that the omission of ‘ Ammonites ' in iEsd.S69 ( = Ezra'.'i) 
was not accidental but deliberate. 


The close connection of Ammon with Moab, and, in 


1 See. , IJit rif-mn.TiN, 4. 

2 Pr-_-f. Ryle (/ a ami Nek. 1 15) thinks that ‘the mention of 
the Ammonite, Moabite, and Egyptian together, suggests the 
influence of Dun. ‘J3 3-7 \\ff.V Guthe (SBOT) assigns the 
enumeration of the peoples to the Chronicler. 

;{ Cp also Achior. 
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a less degree, with Israel, and the fact that the Monbites 
spoke a dialect of Hebrew ( see H K brew , 

7 . Language. ~ ^ renders it almost certain that the 
Ammonites also spoke the ' language of Canaan. ’ This 
view is confirmed l>y Ammonitish proper names, f.g., 
Hanun, 2 S. 10 1 (pjn ‘treated graciously'); Nahash, 

1 S. lli (c’m ’serpent’); Naaniah, 1 K. 14 ;i ( 
•pleasant’); and the royal names Amminadab (see 
above, § 1), Puduilu = Abdeel (Jer. 36 -*<^). and II.i'sa = , 
IVusha (Schr. COT"! 127). B.iethgen’s argu- 

ment (in his Batrcige) for the polytheism of the 
. . Ammonites is based partly on Judg. 106 , 

. e lgion. p art ] v on analogy of Moalntish 

religion. The only extant Ammonitish proper name, 
however, which can be held to be compounded with 
a divine name other than that of the supreme God, 
is Baalis (see Baai.is). At any rate Milemn was 
as much the great national god of Ammon as I 
Chemosh was of Moab (see Molooh) ; the strange | 
slip by which Jephthah is made to speak of Chemosh 
as the god of Ammon suggests that ' Ammon ’ has been 1 
substituted by an editor for ' Moab ’ in the passage 
(Judg. 11 12- 2S) in which it occurs. In 2S 12 30 where 
Milcom (q.v.) should be read instead of malkdm 
‘their king,’ reference seems to be made to 1 huge 
statue of Milcom in the capital city. The statement 
that Solomon became 1 worshipper of Milcom in | 
his old age rests on no good authority (see Solomon). 
When we pass to later times, it is tempting to infer with 
We. (1JG 156, n. 1) from the name of Nehemiah’s 
Ammonitish enemy that the worship of Yahwe had 
begun to attract the Ammonites. The dissolution of the 
old national bonds may have favoured the growth of a 
monotheistic tendency. T. k.c. (w.h.b. ) 

AMMONITES (U'tittV), 2Ch.20i, RV m s- Meunim 

(•/■*■. M>- 

AMMONITESS (JTObr), 1 K. U2131 2 Ch. 12 13 

2 4 26. See Ammon. 

AMNON (jfaipN, in 2S. 132 of i.e., ‘safe’?, 

bv some regarded as a diminutive used in a con- 
temptuous sense [cp Dr. TBS, ad loc. Wr. Ar. Gram.W 

I. §269; Ges. Heb. Gram. [ET '98] 250, n. 1] ; We. 
[//( 7 < 2 l 24, n. 2] explains as 'my mother is the 

serpent," see Nun ; amngoN [BAL], ammcon [A, 2 S. i 
13i-6 ic «z]). 

1. David's eldest son (see David, § 11 iii. d), slain by ' 
Al^ilom in revenge for his outrage on Tamar (2 S. 3 2 13 iff’ \ 
iCh. Sit). 

2. In genealogy of Judah (i Ch. 4 2ot). 

AMOK i ‘ deep, inscrutable ’), post-exilic priestly 

family; Neh. 12720 (om. BX*A ; amoyk [L and, in 

V. 7 , 5<c a mg. sup. j n v 2j ^..,a mg. inf. ^ M oy])- See 

Ezra, -, § 6 b , § 1 1. 

AMOMUM ( amcomon [Ti. WH following K*AC]), 
an unidentified aromatic substance, mentioned only 
in RV mg.. Rev. 18 13 (RV Spice, AV om. with 
BN' : ; Wyclif, however, gives ‘amome’). The classical 
' amomum ’ ( = * blameless ’ ?) was a shrub of Eastern 1 
origin ( ' Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum,' Verg. . 
Eel. 425), from which were made oil for fun<-ral rites | 
and unguents for the hair. As, however, it is used . 
also of any odour pure and sweet (Snlm. ad Sul in. | 
284), its identification is uncertain. It may possibly be | 
the vine Cissus viit^cna (Linn.), a native of Armenia. 
The modern term is applied to a. genus of aromatic 
plants (N.O. Zingibracece), including the cardamon and 
seeds of Paradise. 

AMON (jtotf), Jer. 4625 RV. See No - a mow 

AMON (pDN, jblSt § 67 ; ' firm ’ ? ' workmaster ' ? but 
see below r ). j.. (a/xws [BA], -wv [L] ; .) P’airly 

w-ell attested as the name of the son of king Mannsseh, 
himself also king of Judah ; 2 K. 21 18-26 (a/j./x wv [A]), 

10 


1 Ch. 3 14 (a/tvuv [B*A*, see Swete]), 2 Ch. 3320-25. 
After a reign of ‘two years' (circa 638 B.r. ; see 
Chronology, § 36) he was assassinated by certain of 
his courtiers (see Kittel, Hist. 2378). The event pro- 
duced a profound sensation. Amon, though disliked 
by religious reformers, was a favourite with the people, 
who avenged his death. If his name is d< 1 ived from 
the Egyptian (Theban) sun-god, it is an interesting 
proof of the fluctuations of political party (Egyptian and 
Assyrian) m the icign of M.inasseh (cp Israel, § 36). 

2. (ae/J4iTjp LALJ) less certainly, die name of a governor of 
Samaria miller Ahab ; 1 K. 2220 (itpljp [15]. App.an/ [A]) = 

2 Cli. IS .-s (Eprjp [ 1 >])- pleads strongly against the correct- 

ness of die form Amon. Seiner or .Scunner, indeed, can 
hardly lie 1 mru t, but Emer nr Emmcr is the iP form for the 
I miner of MT in J<_i.2()i and elsewhere (s> e Imvieu), and out 

of this both Amon and Semei ("ICC) can easily have arisen 

as mist mailings. S« «■ Sla. Z. I Til ' 5 173-175 [’85]. 

3. (o/jiii |I.J.) The b‘ne Amon (so MT), a group of 
‘Solomon’s .servants’ (sec Nethinim) in the great post-exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii. § o) ; Neh.759 0 ? f JLCL l x [B^A])= Ezra 2 57 
Ami ('DN; cp <P'- everywhere; rjpei [BA])=i Esd. O34 Allom, 
RV Allon (aAAwi/ [B], aSK. [A], i.e., AA and A A for M). 

•i . K. e.. 

AMORITES (' 1 *DX, collective, and always with 
article, except Nu. 21 29 Ezek. 1 6 45 r AMOpp&lOl [BAL]). 

Other <P readings are appoppeoi (Is. 17 9 K], apapna tot [Dt. 

1 4 F, 2 K. 21 ti A, t Ch. 1 14 L], apoppet [Judg. 108 B], a/topis 
l Gen 14 13 A], apop[e]i [Ezra 9 i BA], ap.p.opcuo<; [1 K. 7 14 A], 
A mor/ia ). 

In the List of Peoples ‘ the Amorite appears among 
sons 1 begotten ’ by Canaan (Gen. 10 16 J = 1 <. h. 1 14). 

The term is used : (1) of a pre-Israelitish people living E. of 
the Jordan, Nu. *21 13 21 25 Josh. 24 8 (all E), also Josh. 2 10 9 10 
(JE), Dt. I 4 3289 Judg. IO811 1 K. 4 19 (©bl om.), Ps. 135 11 
13619, and elsewhere; (2) of a people on the W. of Jordan, 
Josh. 10 sf. 24 12 15 10 (all E), also Josh. 7 7 OE), 5 1 10 12 (both 
D), Judg. 1 34-36 6 10 ; 1 K. 21 26, 2 K. 21 11, 1 S. 7 14, 2 S. 21 2 ; 
(3) of a southern people, Dt. 1 7-44, cp Gen. 14 7 ; (4) of the ancient 
population of Canaan in general , Gen. 15 16 (J or R), 43 22 (E), 
Am. 29^, and Is. 17 9 (Lag. WRS Che. following (pBRAQr) with 
the Hivites. 

The Amorites are mentioned also in the lists of 
Canaanitish peoples subjugated by the Israelites (Gen. 
15 21 Ex. 3 8 and elsewhere). The lists commonly 
include the Canaanites, Girgashites, Hittites, Hivites, 
Jebusites, and Perizzites, and once, in Gen. 15 19-21, 
the Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites, and Rephaim, 
for which reference must be made to the separate 
articles. On the variation in the order of these enumer- 
ations, which are obviously * rhetorical rather than 
geographical or historical,’ cp Dr. Deut. 96 ff. 

The passage in Amos (29 b) is remarkable, because 
Amorite is used, precisely as by the Elohist (E), as a 
general term for the primitive population of Canaan, and 
because the Amorites, as an extinct race, are invested 
with a half-mythical character (like the Annkim). 

Wellhausen (CH 341 f) regards the designation 
’Amorites’ as substantially synonymous with that of 
Canaanites, though not quite so comprehensive. 
According to this view, the Canaanites, in the time of 
the biblical narrators, are still living in the land (i.e., 
in the cities of the plain which were not occupied by the 
Israelites). The Amorites, on the other hand, are 
thought of as the old inhabitants of the hill-country E. 
and W. of the Jordan, now inhabited by the Israelites. 
Thus the Amorites belonged exclusively to the past ; 
they had their day and ceased to be (Gen. 15 ). This 
explains how it is that, although under ordinal y peace- 
ful circumstances the Canaanites are spoken of as the 
old inhabitants of the land, whenever mention is made 
of war and conquest, the Amorites at once take their 
place (Gen. 482.1). So Moses’ adversaries, Sihon and 
Og, are kings of the ‘Amorites’ ; and, similarly, it is 
with the twelve kings of the Amorites that Joshua has to 
deal W. of the Jordan. Winckler however (GY 1 52^) 
disputes the synonymity of the terms ‘ Canaanites ’ 
and 1 Amorites ’ on the ground that, as the Amarna 
letters show, the coast- land as far N. as Sidon or 
even farther, was called Kinahi (= Canaan), and that 
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the Amorite population had its seat in the interior. He 
explains the distinction in the nomenclatures from the 
different local origin of the two writers (an Ephraimite 
and a Judahite respectively). Un the extra-biblical 
facts, and on the inferences to be drawn, see Canaan, 

§§ 3'9 an( l C P Phoenicia. 

AMOS (DV 2 V, § 56, ‘borne [by God]’; cp Ama- 
si ah, Ar. ' Omcis, Phoen. DOIDCCYS ; amcoc [BAQ]). 

_ , . Amos is the earliest of the prophets of 

1. Prophetic w j lose discourses and predictions we 
activity. possess written records u ith an ac- 
companying statement of their authorship. Of the 
external facts of his life we should know little but for 
the narrative digression in 7 10-17, which interrupts the 
series of prophetic visions on the fall of Israel. From 
a statement there assigned to Amaziah, ‘the land is 
n<jt able to bear all his words,’ we may reasonably 
infer that Amos's ministry in the northern kingdom had 
lasted for some time, when it was brought to an abrupt 
elose by an act worthy of the heroic Elijah. Amos, it 
appears, came forward at length in a place where 
success was more difficult than anywhere else, and 
uttered «. prophecy to this effect — ‘Jeroboam shall die 
1)\ the sword, and Israel shall be carried away from its 
huii].' It was in Bethel, the seat of the 10y.il temple 
un responding to that of Jerusalem in the south, and 
probably at some great festival, that Amos said this ; 
and the priesthood, faithful to its royal head, took the I 
alarm. Not so much became the prophet had threatened 
the reigning dynasty (for he had not done so in the 
interests of any upstart noble) as because he had begun 
to weaken the moral courage of the Israelitish people 
(Jer. ‘is 4). With the half- contemptuous speech, ' Carry 
thy prophecies to those in the neighbouring country 
who may think them worth paying for,' Ama/iah, the 
head priest of Bethel, by the royal authority, bade 
Amos fly from the land of Israel. Amos would not 
retire without a parting testimony. These are his 
significant words : ’ No prophet, no member of a 

guild of prophets, am I ' ; that is, I am no ecstatic 
enthusiast, like the prophets of Bethel, whose pro- 
phesying is a trade, and whose oracles are mere 
heathenish divination (cp Mic. 3n). 'But a sheep- 
breeder am I,’ 1 he continues, 'and one who tends 
sveomore figs’ (see Sheep, Myomore): that is, I am 
above the sordid temptation to take fees. 1 V.ihwe 
took me from following the flock ; Y.ihw6 said unto 
me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.' That is, 
My prophesying has an immediate practical object 
which concerns the whole nation, and it is due to a 
moral impulse which has come straight from Isr.icl's 
God. Then, in answer to the command, Prophesy 
not against Israel, Amos repeats his message with a 
startling personal application (cp Is. 2217 18). 

Such was Amos — a strange phenomenon to the head 
priest of Bethel, as representing an entirely new type of 

2 Home P r °phecy. Whence then did this prophet 

come ? Was he a native of Israel or a 
’ sojourner ' from Judah ? The heading of the book (on 
the origin of which see below, § 4) at first sight appears to 
be deeisive in favour of the latter view. Budde has 
made it probable 2 that we should render ' Amos, who 
had been among the sheep- breeders, (a man) of Tekoa. ’ 

In any case, Amos is represented as a Tekoite. Now, there 
is no trace in ancient or in modern nomenclature of more ! 
than one Tekoa [q-v. ). That Amos belonged to the I 
southern kingdom has, nevertheless, been doubted, 3 ' 

1 Read with Oort, We. ({pnAQj ai7roAo9); cp 1 1. Mesha 
i* also called -|p] (2 K. 34). The word refers to a breed of 

stunted sheep, valued for their fine wool (see Sheep). 

- Kohut, Semitic Studies 20 106 ff. 

3 According to Oort, Amos was an Israelite who cultivated 
sycomures in his own country, but after his expulsion dwelt 
among the shepherds of Tekoa (77*. 7’25 121, etc. ['91]). Gratz 
(and so formerly Oort), following Kimhi, supposes a second 
Tekoa in the north. 


1 on the twofold ground ( 1 ) that the interest of Amos is 
absorbed by (northern) Israel, and (2) that Tekoa lies too 
high for sycomores to be grown there. As to the first 
point, Amos, though deeply interested in Israel, is not, 
like the native Israelitish prophet Hosea, a sympathetic 
observer of the life and manners of the north. The 
inner impulse from above sending him to Israel is 
I psychologically accounted for by the vastly greater 
I importance of Israel as compared with Judah in religion, 
in politics, and, we may add, in literature. As to 
the second, Amos may very well have possessed a 
plantation of sycomores in some low-lying district in 
the Shephelah or in the Jordan valley (see Sycomoke). 
We may accept it, then, as a fact, that Amos was a 
Judahite, and sprang from a place famous in the time 
of David for the quick wits of its inhabitants (2 S. I42). 

_ _ The situation, too, of Tekoa, was 

3. Prepara ion. %ve |j ^ ttec j to develop the future pro- 
phet's capacities. From the extensive view which his 
own hill commanded, he would gain, at any rate, a 
sense of natural grandeur, though we must not infer 
from this that he was capable as - Tekoite of writing 
Am. 4 13 and the parallel passages. 1 Not far off, 
he would meet with the caravans of the Dedanites 
(Is. 21 13) and other Arabian peoples, and would 
imbibe from them .l longing to see other men and 
manners. Possibly, too, such an idiom as CD'C'D 'yj c )} 
(4 10) may be explained from Arabian influence (so 
We. ).- Whatever the soeial position of Amos may have 
been, he was not tied to the soil, and may, before 
his journey to Samaria, have wandered, either on 
business or from curiosity, far away from home, and 
have seen and heard much of which his neighbours were 
ignorant. To suppose this is not to deny that even 
the stayer at home had opportunities of hearing news, 3 
but to try to understand the alertness of Amos’s 
intellect, the width of his knowledge, and the striking 
culture and refinement of his style. At any rate, it is 
plain that he studied thoroughly, on the spot, the con- 
dition of life and thought in the northern kingdom, and 
we must regret that we have no further contemporary 
traditions respecting him, than that contained in 7 10-17. 
One very singular tradition, indeed, we have, which 
appears to be a very late distortion of his story. It is 
the story (1 K. 13) of the man of God from Judah, who 
went to Bethel in the reign of Jeroboam I. and threatened 
the altar there with destruction by an earthquake 4 (cp 
Am. 3 14 ?9 9 1). Though this teaches us much con- 
cerning a late view of prophecy, however, it affords no 
fresh glimpse of Amos. 

A post-exilic editor says (Am. li) that Amos pro- 
phesied during the contemporary reigns of Uzziah of 
4 Not s f anc ^ Jeroboam II. of Israel. Of 

^ ^ Uzziah there is no express mention in 
the book ; but the description of the care- 
less ease of Jerusalem in f> uz accords with the circum- 
stances of his reign ; to Jeroboam II. the prophet refers 
in 79, and his biographer in 7 10 f The heading also 
states that the prophecy as a whole was delivered ( i. e . , 
in its original form) ’two years before the earthquake.’ 
Unfortunately, our only other authority for this earth- 
quake 5 in Uzziah’s reign is about as late as this note 
(Zech. 14 4). It is no doubt plausible to defend its his- 
torical character by referring to 4n ( ’ I wrought an over- 
throw among you ’), and by our prophet's vivid idea of 
earthquakes as one of God s means of punishment (88; cp 
Is. 21921). Am. 88, however, is certainly an interpola- 
tion, and it is not impossible that the rather too precise 

1 O. A. Smith (TIG 315) has given eloquent expression to 
this view. In Twelve Prophets , however, he admits the late 
origin of the passages. 

- On the intellectual opportunities of Tekoa see Stickel 
(. Hiob 269-276), who makes Job to have been written in this 
district. 

3 Robertson, Early Religion of Israel 510. 

4 Klo. Sam. «. K 6 n. 349, and cp Kings, § 8, note. 

5 Jos. (Ant. ix. 10 4) gives a lung fabulous story about it. 
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statement in li is merely an exegetical inference from 
736 (op 78 82). which seemed to the editor to imply 
that Israel’s punishment had been twice postponed, and 
that each postponement meant a year’s grace (so G. 
Hoffmann ; cp Chronology, § 3). It is remarkable 
that the author of the heading, if he had access to 
tradition, did not rather refer to the solar eclipse pro- 
phesied in 89 (in its present form). 'Phis seems t<> be 
the eclipse which an Assyrian list of eponyms assigns I 
to the month Si van 763 b.c. 1 It is less impoiLmt 
that, according to the same list, pestilences ravaged 
Assyria in 765 (the year of «... campaign in the land 
of Hadrach, near Damascus and Hamath) and 
in 759 - Pestilence in the land of Israel is indeed 
mentioned in Am. iio ; but it is described as ‘ after the 
manner of Egypt.’ The Egyptian Delta was of course 
not the only source of pestilences : the Assyrian plague I 

_ may have germinated elsewhere. Still, it 

stances remams * rue that the period indicated by 
these last dates sufficiently accords with 
hints dropped in the Hook of Amos. IA>r example, the 
Israelites, according to Amos, ha\e no apprehension 
of a speedy attack from Assyria. The circumstances of 
the period just mentioned enable us fully to account for 
this. Shalmaneser III. (783-773) had too much trouble 
with the land of Urartu (see Ararat, § 2, Assyria, § 32), 1 
and his successor Asur-dan III. (772-755) had too 
many revolts at home to put down, to be dangerous to 
the kingdom of Israel. Assyria being thus occupied, 
it was easy for Jeroboam II. to recover from Damascus 
(repeatedly humiliated of late bv Assyria) the districts 
which Hazael had taken from Israel. Hence, when 
Amos wrote, the extent of the Israelitish dominion was 
’ from the point where the Hamathite territory begins 
(rty n'i't) to the torrent of the Arabah,' Q definition 
which is presumably equivalent to that in 2 K. 14 25, which 
gives * the sea of the Arabah 1 — i.e. , the Dead Sea. The 
prophet s hearers delighted to sun themselves in this 
new prosperity, and boasted of the capture of Lode bar 
and Karnaim in Gilead as a great military feat (see 
Lodebar, and We. on Am. 613). True, melancholy 
thoughts of the past would sometimes intrude — thoughts 
of the recent terrible earthquake, of the famines and 
pestilences, of the friends and neighbours lost in battle, 
and of the revolting cruelties of the Syrians and their 
Ammonitish allies in Gilead (I3 1346-11). Nor is it 
arbitrary to connect the splendour and fulness of 
Israelitish ritual in the prophet's time with the popular 
anxiety lest Yahwfe should renew the troubles of the 
past. ■ On the whole, however, the tone of Israelitish 
society is joyous and optimistic. As in Isaiah's earliest 
discourses, the upper classes appear as self-indulgent 
and luxurious, and, as in Isaiah, the women come in 
for a share of the blame ( 4 i ; cp Is. 3 16). Not only 
the king (1 K.2LJ39) but also the nobles have houses 
inlaid with ivory (815 cp 6412). Feasting is habitual 
(64-6), and the new custom of half- reclining on the 
divan 2 has been introduced at Samaria ( 3 12^). The 
good old sentiment of brotherliness is dying away ; 
oppression and injustice are rampant (26-8 39 end, 10 
4 1 5 11 f. 84-6). This indicates that great economic 
changes are going on (Isaiah makes the same com- 
plaint, Is.fi). Side by side with this we notice a 
keen interest in the ritual side of religion (44 f. 621-23 
81+ 9 1). Jubilant worshippers sing the praises of the | 
incomparable 'God of Jeshurun ’ (623; cp Deut. 8826), 
and, as they think of his deliverances in the past, they 
even ‘desire the battle day of Yahwfe’ ( 5 18). Amos, a 
stranger, alone sees below the surface of things. He 
does not, indeed, once name Assyria, 3 and seems to have 

1 See Schr. COT 2193; Sayce, TSBA 3149; Schr. KGF 
3387c, and cp Chronology, § 24. 

2 In 3 12 render * that sit in Samari^ in the corner of a couch, 

and on the cushion of a divan ’ (for pt'Dl read an obvious 

correction, which We. has somehow not made). See JQR 10 572. 

3 According to 0 BA Q, however, there is once an express | 

mention of Assyria (3 9, = tick, for "nc'R, Ashdod). 


no clear idea of the geography of the region ‘ beyond 
Damascus ’ ; but every one knows what he means when 
he warns his hearers that Yahwh ‘ will raise up against 
them a nation’ (614 ; cp Is. 626, where read njS), and 
‘will cai rv them into captivity beyond Damascus’ (527). 
On the whole, we may probably date the original pro- 
phecies of Amos between 765 and 750 B.C. 1 

lliere are only two passages which may be regarded 
as inconsistent with this date, as refen ing to later 
6 . Objections ^y nts - («) 5 2 it is predicted that 

to 766-760 B.C. the . P co P Ie of Aram shall go into 
captivity unto Kir,’ which was ful- 
filled, according to 2 K. 10 o, on the capture of Damascus 
by Tigl.nh 1 'ileser III. in 732. The prediction, how- 
ever, was not meant to be taken so literally. ‘Unto 
Kir’ is evidently suggested by the tradition (97) that 
the Aranucans came from Kir ; the prophet cannot 
mean to lay stress upon such points as the locality of a 
captivity ; 3 otherwise, why docs he describe the scene of 
Israel’s captivity so vaguely? The ’fulfilment’ in 
2K.I69 is obviously due to interpolation; the later 
view of prophecy differed from that held by the great 
prophets themselves, (b) The other passage is 6 2, which, 
as emended by Geiger 4 (to make sense), reads thus, 

‘ Pass ye to Calneh, and look ; and go thence to Great 
Hamath, and go down to Philistian Gath ; are ye 
better than these kingdoms, or is your region greater 
than theirs?’ These places, says the writer, have 
already succumbed to the common enemy : how can 
Israel hope to escape? Calneh (not the Calneh 
of Gen. 10 10, but the N. Syrian city Kullani) was 
conquered by Tiglath-pileser III. in 738, Hamath by 
Sargon in 720, and Gath by the same king in 711 ; 5 
and the passage breaks the connection between G r and 
and is not in the rhythm which is so closely adhered 
to in 613-7. The verse must, therefore, be a later 
insertion, by a scribe or editor who had read Is. 10 9 
(Calno = Calneh), and is properly a marginal gloss on 
the words, ‘ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion ’ (fix). 
Observe that Great Hamath (H. Rabba) contrasts with 
the simple Hamath of v. 14. 

A strict analysis is indispensable, both for a sound 
view of the origin of this book, and for a due compre- 
7 Annlvcsic: hension °f the great prophet himself, 
of Book must ’ therefore, test the common 

assertion that the book possesses such a 
true literary unity as Amos, when in retirement, might 
naturally wish to give to his remembered prophecies. 
So much, at any rate, is clear, that, as it now stands, 
the book has three well-marked divisions. (1) Chaps. 
1 2-2 16 present a series of judgments on the peoples of 
Syria and Palestine, each framed on the same plan, 
and coupling the description of an unpardonable moral 
fault with the declaration of punishment. The most 
detailed of the accusations is that brought against 
Israel, which forms a striking culmination of the series. 
The vaguest and least impressive is Judah's, which 
comes next before Israel’s, and somewhat spoils its 
effect. (2) Chaps. 3-6 seem at first sight to contain three 
discourses, each introduced by * Hear ye this word ’ 
and closing with a prediction of national ruin. Upon 
a closer examination, however, none of the ’ discourses * 

1 The reason offered for a later date (745-744) by Zeydner 
and Valeton (in Wildeboer, Kinl. no) is insufficient. Any 
observer who was not blinded by a fanatical religious belief 
could see that the inactivity of Assyria was only temporary, not 
to mention that the year 765 saw the Assyrians on the northern 
border of Palestine. Besides, the events which accompanied 
the accession of Tiglath-pileser III. in 745 were of too exciting 
a nature not to have suggested to Amos a fuller and more precise 
threatening than we- find in his prophecies. 

2 On the former part of this verse see Beth-eden and 
Aven, 3. 

a On (la’s readings see Kir. 

4 Urschrift 96 f. Torrey’s hesitation to remove v. 2 from 
the context which it distorts ( J BL , 1894, p. 62 f.) seems very 
needless. 

5 Schr.’s view of Calneh ( COT 2i43_/i ; HIVB I254) seems 
untenable (see Calneh). 
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proves to have more than a semblanee of unity. The 
section may be analysed into ten loosely connected 
passages — 3i / 33-8 39-15 4 1-3 4 4 f. 46-13 f> 1 -17 1 3 18-27 
61-768-14. (3) Chaps. 7-9. This is a series of five 

visions, interrupted, first by a short biographical elucida- 
tion of the third vision I 7 10-15), and then by a threatening 
address (84-14), and followed by an evidently composite 
discourse, closing with most unexpected promises of the 
regeneration of Judah. 

Xow, if this summary is eorrect, it becomes im- 
possible to maintain the true literary unity of the book. 
More than one editor must have been concerned 
in its arrangement, and the latest editor has had 
considerable difficulty in so disposing his material 
as to produce three portions, each one of a reason- 
able length. Considering that the book of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets comes to us from the post-exilie 
age (see Canon, § 39), and that the primary object 
of the later editors was not critical accuracy but 
_ . ... edification, we are bound to look out 

os ' -exi ic ve sharply for post -exilic insertions. 

insertions : c A f , , .. 

cha 1 ouch an insertion \\e find at the very 

' * outset. The opening verse (I2) has 

been often viewed as the text of the following dis- 
course ; but it seems very ill-adapted for that purpose, 
for the object of the discourse is not to exhibit the 
connection between Yahw6 and a privileged sanctuary', 
but to show that even Israel (which has so many altars 
of Yahwfe, 28) shall be punished like the other nations. 
Nor is the Hcgme tone of 12^ at all in harmony with 
the cycle of stern declarations which follows. The 
truth is that 1 ?a is borrowed from Joel 3 [4] 16 a, where 
alone the words suit the context, and I2 b has a close 
phraseological affinity to Joel and other late writings. 2 * 
It is no argument to the contrary that in 38 Yah we is 
said to 4 roar ’ and that the phrase ' the top of Carmel ' 
is used by Amos in 93 : the editor had naturally made 
some slight study of the language of Amos. The 
reason of the insertion will be clear if we compare 
(a) I9 / with Joel 62-6, {6) In / with Joel 819, and 
(c) 9 13 with Joel 3 [4] 18. These passages can all be 
shown to be late insertions, and I2 can be understood 
only in connection with them. 

First, as to (a) and (£) it will be noticed that I9/ 
differs from 16/ only in the substitution of * Tyre ’ for 
9 cha 1 f. 11 f. ‘ C* aza ' an ^ in addition of the 
‘ P* ’ ■'* words, ’ and remembered not the 

covenant of brethren.' (Even if, with Winckler, we 
correct -is in ^.9/ into — /. e. , the N. Arabian 

Musri [see Mizkai.m], — part of the following argument 
is still applicable.) It seems incredible that Amos 
should have condescended to repeat himself in this 
way, and doubtful whether the early Israelitish prophets 
knew anything about such an act as is imputed to Tyre 
in I9. And what can be the meaning of * the covenant 
of brethren 1 in Amos's mouth? Many critics, indeed, 
have found in the phrase an allusion to the alliance 
between S>*lom.»n and Hiram (RV mg. refers to 1 K. 5i 
9x1-14) ; but this was a purely personal connection, and 
lay far back in the past. We might also think of the 
covenant between the kings of Israel and Tyre pre- 
supposed in iK. I631/ ; but would the Elijah-like 
prophet Amos have been the man to recognise this? 
Moreover, this was a personal or family covenant, 
whereas the charge against Edom in In, that he 
’ pursued his brother with the sword,’ presupposes a 
true national covenant resting on kinship (cp Mai. I2). 

1 Obsfcr\ c that between Am. 615 and 16 something analogous 

to zri\ 7 10 must have fallen out (w. 8 9 are an interpolation). 

/V. 14-17 should correspond to w. 4-7 10-13. 

/jN metaphorically, as Joel 1 10 ; nu\‘3, as Joel 1 19 / 2 22 ; 
as Joel 1 12. Cp also 1 2 b as a whole with Jer. 9 [10)9 23 10 
2.137; I-.. 33 9; Nah. I4 (all post-exilic passages except the 
first). See Che. Introd. to AVRS’s Pr.fsr.xv.f. [Volz, has 
lately expressed the same view (Die vorexil. Jahveprofetie 
p. 19/), which Nowack (AY. Proph . , ad loc.) does not refute.] 


This view is confirmed by Obad. 12, where ‘ in the day 
of thy brother ’ implies the same eharge that is brought 
against Edom in the words quoted from Am. I11. 
Thus, the fault imputed to Tyre is that it co-opernted 
with Edom in the time of Israel’s distress, by making 
raids into Israelitish territory and selling captive 
Israelites to their unnatural ‘brethren.’ Was then- 
ever such a time of distress for Israel between the age 
of David and that of Amos? It is, of course, the 
history of Judah, not that of X. Israel, that we have 
to search, for the claim to the overlordship of Kdom 
was maintained by the Davidie family. The answer 
depends primarily on the results of our criticism of 
Chronicles. If we can regard the Chronicler as an 
only slightly prejudiced recorder of old traditions, 
we may believe that the Philistines and Arabians broke 
into and plundered Jerusalem (2 C.h. 21 16/ ), and 
conjecture that Tyrian slave -merchants drew their 
profit from the circumstances. Further, if, some time 
before that, the Edomites revolted from Judah and 
defeated King Joram (this, happily', is a fact attested not 
only in 2 Ch. but also in 2 K. 820-22), it is easily con- 
ceivable that Edomitish passion vented itself in a great 
slaughter of fugitive Israelites. Is it worth while, how- 
ever, to defend the integrity' of Am. 1 and the accuracy 
of the Chronicler by such a lavish use of conjectures ? 
A prophet such as Amos was could not have fastened on 
such an offence of the Edomites to the exclusion of the 
cruel treatment of Edomites by Judahites referred 
to in' 2 K. 1 1 7 (cp 2 Ch. 2fi 12), and we ought not to 
imagine a case of special barbarity in the ninth centuiy 
when there is a well attested one in the sixth. It was, 
in fact, at the fall of Jerusalem in 586 that the Edomites, 
who had no such stern moralists as Amos and Isaiah to 
reprove them, filled up the measure of their revenge, to 
the indignation of Jewish writers, who forgot the cruelties 
of their own ancestors. Hence, to explain Am. In-12 
aright, we must refer to Ezek. 12 35 s Is. 34 Obad. 
10-14 Ps. 137 7, together with Joel 3 [4] 19 ; and, to under- 
stand I9/, we must compare (besides the passages just 
mentioned) the description of the offence of Tyre in 
Joel3(4)2-6 (subsidiary evidence for the late date of 
Am. In/ is given below). 1 If it be asked, when 
these judgments on Tyre and Edom were inserted, the 
answer is, during (or much more probably after) the 
Exile, at a time when some fresh insult on the part of 
the Edomites reminded Jewish writers of earlier and 
deeper injuries (see Isaiah, ii. § 14). 

Next as to (c). Plainly, Joel 3(4) 18^2 is the original of 
Am. 9 13A The opposite view would 1 jc inconsistent w ith 
, q the fact that Am. 9 13 a is dependent on 
c ap. 15. [ a t e passage Lev. 26 $a (see Lkvi- 
TICUs). Am. 9 13, however, is not a later insertion in the 
section in which it occurs. From 9n (or rather from 
98) onwards, we are struck by affinities in expression 
or idea to works of the Babylonian and Persian periods, 
and by corresponding divergences from the style and 
thought of Amos. 2 That ?■. 7 cannot have been the 
conclusion of the prophecy is certain ; but we have to 
regard vv. 8-15 as a post-exilic substitute for the original 
close. The editor cannot endure the idea of the final 
destruction of the whole house of Israel, and so he 
makes Amos declare in a strangely softened mood that 
only the ’sinful kingdom’ (/.<?., that of Ephraim) will 
be wiped out, whereas the less guilty Judahites will 

x Notice (1) the vague description of the offence of Kdom. 
Does it consist in the purchase of 1 sraelitish slaves from the T yrian 
slave- merchants ? or in the slaughter of Israelitish fugitives? or, 
more probably, did Edom prove that ‘he kept his wrath for 
ever’ in both these ways? (2) The mention of ‘Teman’ and 
‘ Bozrah,’ which names seem first to occur in Jer. 49 7 13. Cp 
the threat in 1 12 with that in Obad. 9. 

2 For the evidence, which is singularly strong, see Clieyne, 
‘Notes on the Prophets,’ Expositor, Jan. 1897, pp. 44-47. On 
Am. 98-15 see also Preuschen, ZA TH’ 10 24-27 C95); Torrey, 
‘Notes on Am. 27 etc JBL 168-172 ('9O; Dri\cr, Joel and 
Amos i2o_/9., who vainly endeavours to diminish the force of 
the arguments. 
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suffer the milder doom of dispersion among the nations. 
Even this will be only for a time. Israel shall return, 
the old Da\ultc kingdom shall be restored, and the 
sweet commonplaces of prophetic idylls shall be fulfilled. 

Now, ean we not see the reason ol the nisei turn of the 
opening verse or piologue? It was to assure the post 
exilic readers of Anms that the threats of the prophet 
had long since been fulfilled, and that restored Zion 
should be safe under the eaie of its lion-like divine 
protector. In other words, Amos was to be read in the 
light of the concluding portion of Joel. The insertion 
of the epilogue (98-i.s), in which wc ought to note the 
reference to Edom (cp Joel ^19), h.is a similar reason . 1 

Here, then, are already four certain post-exilic inser- 
tions. The companion passages now to be enumerated 
are equally noteworthy. No satisfactory picture of the 
prophet Amos is possible till we ha\e recognised them. 


11. chap. 2 4 f 


First, Am. *2 4/* is too deficient in concreteness to 
be the work of Amos, and is, on phraseological 
f . grounds, late.- If so, the whole of the 
judgment upon Judah also must be late. 
This is every way a gain. In particular, we ean now 
see better how thoroughly Amos was absorbed in his 
mission to N. Israel. He cannot perhaps forget Judah ; 
but his native country is only a fragment : the national 
puke beats most vigorously in Ephraim (cp Is. 98 f 
[;/.]). The post-exilic editor, however, felt the need 
of .1 distinct reference to the sin and punishment of 
Judah, whieh he meant to be taken in combination 
with the encouraging statements of I2 and 911-15. 
It was a different feeling which prompted the insertion 

n 0 , , , of 4 1 ? 1 with which 4 12 b is connected) 

12. ehaps. 4 120 13 .. , . - A - T , . r ~ J 

r ' 8 f. 9 f. ' l ^ c> - ' conce P tlo n of God 

/• 3 /■ had become deeper and fuller ; the 

germs long ago deposited by the preaching of Amos 
and Isaiah had, through a widened experience, developed 
into the rieh theology of II. Isaiah and the Book of 
Job. Not only by the wonders of history but also by 
those of nature was the sole divinity of Yahwe proved, 
and an ordinary reader of Amos inserted these doxologies 
(as we may call them) to relieve the gloom of the pro- 
phetic pictures. 3 Another such insertion was made 
(according to the text used by 3 ) in Hos. 134. 

We now pass on to Am. 626. The eonstruetion and 
rendering of this passage have been much disputed. 


13. ehaps. 02662. 


On the assumption that Am. 525-27 


was all written by Amos, it is 
perhaps easiest (see Driver) to render cruxem, ‘So ye 
shall take up , (Saccuth your king and Kaiwan 
your god, which ye made for yourselves),’ 

‘and I will earry (you) into exile.’ 4 But how 
unnatural this is! Nowhere else does the prophet 
mention an inclination of the Israelites to the worship 
of Assyrian gods, and the carrying of Assyrian gods by 
Israelites into Assyria is a very strange feature in a 
threat. Hence the whole verse is more than probably 


1 There are similar inu rpulalions in Hosea (r.g r ., I7 1 io-2 1 
[2 1-3] and lhe wools ’ D:i\ id th.jir king ‘ in % 5). See Hosea, § 4. 

2 Cp 2 K.. Id 15, JL>« uteronomistic. Critics on the other side 
quote Is. 0 24 ; Hos. 2 2 [4] ; Ex. 18 16 . Dent. 30 10 ; but they 
do not meet the argurn< nt from weakness of style, and produce 
no parallel for the second part of the description of Judah's sin. 
Moreover, the tv,., p. nr ir. n< h pa—nn >- are not in point. Nor 
have critics realise I tli>- > on- <-i j 1 1« m.» - >.f admitting the post-exilic 
origin of the prophetic l>ool • in t!i present form. 

3 The style i-< that of 11 l-aiah and the later poets (cp St id. el, 

Hiob p. 276), not that of Amos, 1 he strings of participles 
remind us of Is. 40 22 f. ; Job 12 i7-°4 ; Zech. 12 1 ; Dan. 221 J. 
Notice also (<.p Clicyric, hit. ha. xxi. ev), YiD3'^y “~n 
pH. ws. ^‘Dr. rpc s s, j ,L >zc, njrr- In ■> 5 niMDsn ^ 

violates the usage of Amos (hut > p if>). "I be ideas are equally 
late, though they are such as Amos, had be met with them, 
would have owned. Inter aha, comp, the tliiid descrip- 
tive phrase in 413 with Ps. ] 3'J 2. It is probable that b 
originally stood after 413. Am. 5 _/C, however, presumably 
retains its original position. 

4 On the text see, besides the commentaries, N. Schmidt, 
JBL, 1894, p. 1 ff. ; Torrey, ib. p. 61; WRS and Che., 
Proph, Isr.Q) 399 ff. \ G. Hoffmann, ZA T\T 3 1x2/. ; Tiele, 
Gesck. van het godsdienst 315. On the construction see Dr. 
in Smith, DBV) 122 (art. Am us). 


a later insertion, whieh took the place of a passage 
that had become illegible. The ease of Is. 10 4a 
seems exactly parallel (see SHOT, ad hu.). Whether 
or no Suceoth-benoth, the name of a god in 2 K. 17 30, 
contains the divine name Saccuth, 1 wc may suppose that 
the writer of the inserted passage merely antedates «*. 
worship introduced into Samaria by the Babylonian 
colonists after 722 B. r. The awkwardness of the con- 
nection need not surprise us (this against Konig, Sy//l. 
$ 368 l>) ; the 1 in crux cm is simply the l [ \no cx/dha- 
li.'/tm so often prefixed to glosses. Render, ‘That is, 
ye carried in procession ‘ ; cp Is, 45 20. See Chiun AND 
Sut corn. 

Am. 62, another insertion, has been treated of 
already (see § 6 [ 6 ]), We pass on to 8811 f Verse 8 
14. 'h q / 1S not at suitable as a description of 
141 the threatened punishment (see We., 

J 88a ^ Nowaek). The comparison with the 

■'* Nile recurs in an interpolated verse 
(95). Passing on, we note that v. 13 speaks of literal 
thirst (suggested by the mention of the festivals in 
v. 10) ; but in t. 11 the hunger and thirst are meta- 
phorical. Verses gf. 13 f. announce a sudden cata- 
strophe ; but in v. nf a lengthened time of misery is 
described. The passage is clearly late, and is parallel to 
Is. 820 / (partly late). The silence of prophecy is 
spoken of as a sore trial in Ps. 74 9. Other probable 
late insertions are 814/' 513-15 (cp Mic. 76), and the 
expression m3 in 65 (see David, § 13) ; and 69/ is 
at any rate misplaced. To these it is plausible to add 
the reference to 1 those who are at ease in Zion ’ in f> 1 
(but it may be better to correct jvs into runn ; so Che. 
JQR 10 573) ; also 37, which, as Duhm points out, may 
be a gloss on v. 8 ; certainly it interrupts a noble 
passage ( v . 8 for Kpj' read -pit w'ith We. , or, much better, 
3KD'_). The last insertion is 98-15 (see § 10). 

After these insertions have been removed, may we 
safely suppose that the rest of the book represents what 

p ... Amos said in public? No : the analogy 
' ® exi 10 of the prophecies of Isaiah makes such 

®* a supposition highly improbable. Let 
us be content with knowing that we have - truthful 
record of the prophetic certainties of Amos, even though 
he did not always utter them in public. The manner 
and the contents of the passages into which the true 
Book of Amos falls must be our guide in determining 
the elass (whether that of public or of private prophecies) 
to which they severally belong. It is both inherently 
difficult and contrary to analogy to suppose that I 2- 
2 16 was ever really uttered ; at any rate, 12-26 a 8 is 
more adapted to produce an effect on readers than on 
hearers. Nor can we possibly imagine that the visions 
in chaps. 7-9 were used by the prophet as texts of spoken 
addresses ; passages from discourses are no doubt here 
and there introduced, but they come from the arranging 
hand of the editor of this part. 

It is a further question whether the arrangement of 
the different sections may be due to Amos himself. In 
answering it we must leave sufficient room for the growth 
of the book. It is not unreasonable to suppose that on 
his expulsion from Bethel the prophet paid a visit (per- 
haps a second visit; cp6i) to Jerusalem, and there 
‘noted 1 his prophecies ’in (on) a book for a later 
day’ (Is. 308), when the judgment upon Israel should 
have been accomplished. There, too, he may have 
committed his record (enriched with some never-spoken 
prophetic certainties) to the custody of those ‘ disciples’ 
of Yahwe and of his prophets (see Is. 816), who began 
the long succession of students and editors of the re- 
ligious literature. In their hands wc may suppose that 
the book assumed by degrees its present form. At any 
rate, a written record of Amos must have become 
quickly known ; for Isaiah, it is clear, steeped himself in 
the originality of Amos before displaying his own truly 

1 So Del. Par. 215 /., but see Succoth-Benoth. 
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original genius. To Hosea, however, such «. record . 
cannot be proved to have been known {see We. on Hos. 

8 14 4 1$ 10 s 8 ) : in other words, the circulation of Amos’s 
prophecies was, originally at least, confined to Judah. 
The latest editor of the book, as we have seen, was 
post-exilic. 

A special interest attaches to the description of the 
visions, together with the historical interludes in chaps. 
7 - 9 , partly because they exhibit the growth of Amos’s 
prophetic certainty respecting the fall of Samaria, and 
partly because, like Is. 6 7 i- s i 8 , and 20 {in their 
original form), they appear to come from a partly 
biographic, partly prophetic, work, written or dictated 
by the prophet himself. 

Sonn- have been surprised to find ‘a plain country- 
man ’ like Amos possessed of such refined and yet i 
. , vigorous style. 1 2 3 They forget that the 

* t 1 ° S S differences of culture in the East are still 
y * sometimes comparatively trifling, and that 
a man of low rank may express himself with considerable 
elegance. It is still more in point to remark that the i 
most classic Arabic poems are the work of men who 
had a. calling similar to that of Amos, while, even 
under the new Moslem empire, sons of the desert were 
wont to appear at court and win «. rich guerdon by the 
finished style of their improvisations. Such critics have 
also forgotten the opportunities of self-culture which, both 
at Tekoa and elsewhere, Amos must have enjoyed ; and ' 
when even G. Baur and Ewald point to certain * sole- • 
cisms in pronunciation and orthography ’ as evidences of 
provincialism, it may be replied that the errors in ques- 
tion may reasonably be ascribed to late copyists. - That 
Amos delights in images drawn from nature is clearly 
no fault (see, e.g . , 2 g 34/ 8 12 19, and the first, second, 
and fourth visions). Only one of them is distinctively 
the comparison of a shepherd ( 3 12) ; and Amos is just 
as willing to speak of wonders of which he knows only 
by hearsay — such as the giant cedar trees (29), and (if 
the text be correct) the inundation of the Nile ( 88 ) — or 
of which he has a true Israelitish dread — such as an 
earthquake or a solar eclipse ( 38 f), or the mysterious 
sea which yields no harvest ( G 12 ; cp arpoyeros), and 
which somewhere hides the terrible serpent of primitive 
mythology {93 ; see Sicri’ENT, § 3/ ). It is a pity that, 1 
for reasons already given, we cannot speak of Amos as 
a sympathetic observer of the sky 3 — that is an essential 
characteristic of 1 much later poet (see Job). As a 
literary craftsman he ranks high. In 1 3-2 16 we have a 
literary prophecy, which, until Amos forgets his art in his 
grief at the manifold offences of Israel, is marked by great 
regularity of structure. So in 46 -n we have the literary 
model of an equally symmetrical passage in Isaiah (Is. 
98-2i [7-20] f>2n-3*> IO1-4), and in 62 we have a short 
but strictly rhythmical elegy. Altogether, the Book of 

17 Degree of Anios ^ orms a li ter ary as well as a pro- 
- J*,.. 1 phetic phenomenon. It is true that 

0 J both as a writer and as a speaker he 
must have had models ; J and E were, of course, not the 
only writers of the pre-Amosian period, and Elijah and 
Elisha (of whose doings a faint echo has reached us) 
were not the only prophetic reformers (Am.L'u/ 37). 
There is no occasion, however, to suppose that there were 
prophets of precisely Amos's type before him — prophets 
who had exactly his conception of their duties, and 
were also, in a qualified sense, writers. It would be a I 
mistake to infer, from Amos's use of formulae, that he 
was acquainted with earlier written prophecies. Pro- 
phetic formulae could be transmitted by word of mouth 

1 Against Jerome's application of Paul's self- depreciating 
language in 2 Cor.ll 6 to Amos see Lowth, Prtelect. 21 (Lectures. 
LT. 297/). 

2 lake, e.g., (7 0) for pnx\ The same form occurs in | 

Jer. 3326, Ps.lO.09, both post-exilic passages. In 5 ii 

is not a * dialect form 1 for : the scribe wrote c' by an error, 1 
and then c»irn**'t» <1 it by writing q. Read simply nin with We. 

3 GASm. (//(7 315). 


as well as by the pen. That Amos had left Tekoa at 
intervals before his prophetic call is not only inherently 
probable, but also follows from such a passage as 37/ (if 
correct), which Amos eould hardly have written unless he 
had had the most vivid and direct ocular evidence of the 
effects of a true prophetic impulse even before his own 
turn came to receive one. His originality is shown, 
not only in his prophetic message, but also in his being 
(probably) the first to conceive the idea of using the pen 
in aid of the voice. The A?r<2-literature of the priests 
had already taken a considerable development (Hos. 
S12) ; Amos was, it appears, the first prophet who 
followed the example of the lite ary priests. The im- 
portance of this step it was beyond his power to esti- 
mate. Within a generation he expected Israel as a 
nation to disappear ; but he thought it worth while to 
gather disciples who, like himself, could praise Yahwe 
even in the midst of ruin ; and, after all, who could tell 
but Yahw6 might have some other secret to reveal to 
one of these — to a Hosea or to an Isaiah? See § 18. 

That Amos's message is a gloomy one is in accord- 
ance with his conception of the divine character. In 

18 . Pessimism. an a p like w his ' the / ivine P u /P os ^ 

could not be one of peace, though 

it required an immense devotion to Yah\v& to be able 
to declare, seemingly unmoved, that He purposed the 
complete destruction of Israel (or, as we should say, of 
Israel and Judah). In spite of the universal scepticism 
which meets him (for how, it is said, can Yahwe be con- 
ceived of apart from his people?), Amos persists in his 
message, and even conceives the possibility that legend- 
ary supernatural agencies may be used to make the 
destruction more complete (9.3). It is not, therefore, 
open to us tu account for the confidence of Amos simply 
by the advance of the Assyrian power. He does, indeed, 
regard Assyria as the chief destructive agent (G 14 7 17) ; 
but Assyria, when Amos spoke and wrote, was passing 
through a period of decline ; consequently his conviction 
must have some other ground which naturally sharpens 
his eyes for the still present danger from Assyria. 
To this it must be added that, according to Amos, it 
would be easy for Yahwe, if the agency of Assyria 
were not available, to bring some other hostile nation 
from some corner of the earth, just as he ’ brought 
up the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Aramaeans 
from Kir' ('47). The real ground of Amos's prophetic 
pessimism is the increasingly unsound religious con- 
dition of his people. He may very possibly have ad- 
mitted that there were fifty or at least ten Israelites 
who lived by the same pure religion as himself ; but 
he could not conceive of Yahw'6's saying, ' I will not 
destroy the land for ten’s sake. ' The righteous must, 
according to him, suffer with the wicked ( 9 10 was in- 
serted to correct this idea), though he might perhaps 
have left a door of hope open for those who, like him- 
self and his disciples, had close personal contact with 
the true God : the nation might perish ; but when this 
had happened, God might have some secret purpose for 
those who ‘ knew ' him. 

Of this vague hope we hear nothing from Amos 
(cp Isaiah). What the popular religion was, we 
know but too well. WTiatcver the nobler minds 
may have believed, ' the mass of the people, 1 as 
Robertson Smith well says, ' still thought of Him as 
exclusively concerned with the affairs of Israel,’ and the 
connection between Yahw6 and Israel had a non-moral, 
natural, basis. Ritual tended to make morality almost 
superfluous, and by its increasing costliness actually 
promoted that injustice and inhumanity which Yahwe 
abhorred. There were also immoral superstitions at 
which Amos glances less (see 27) than Hosea. To this 
19 Idea of P ern ^ c ^ ous system the religion of Amos 
* God * s diametricall y opposed. Once, at any 
rate, he uses the striking title, ‘ Yahwe, 
the God of the Hosts' (527 is admittedly a genuine 
passage) — i. e . , the God of celestial as well as earthly 
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legions — together with ‘ the Lord Yahwe ’ (perhaps nine- 
teen times), in antithesis to the nationalistic expression, 
‘Yahwe, the God of Israel.’ 1 The Yahwe whom he 
himself worshipped was, in virtue of his perfect moral 
nature, the Sovereign alike of nature and of nations. 
Amos had not, indeed, fathomed the depths of this 
conception as had the Second Isaiah and the author 
of Job (Am. 4 13 and the parallel passages me later 
insertions : see above, § 12) ; but he is already to 
all intents and purposes an ethical monotheist, and 
his conviction of the impending destruction of Israel 
does but intensify his sense of the majesty of the one 
God. He does not, indeed, reject the old belief in the 
connection between Yahwe and Isi.iel altogether (cp 
7 15 'my people Israel’): he moralises it. For some 
wise object, Yahw 6 brought Israel out of Kgypt ( 3 1 9 7 ) , 
and entered into a personal moral relation to it ; but his 
will, at any rate, is not unknown to the other nations, and 
their history is equally under his direction. Once, in- 
deed, under the stress of moral passion, Amos even 
places the ’ sons of Israel ’ on a level with the ’ sons of 
the Cushites' 2 ; this occurs near the end of his prophecy 
(97), and is evidently intended as a final w ithdrawal <»I a 
temporary and conditional privilege. It is not, how- 
ever, on all the nations of the earth, but only on those 
which are in close proximity to Israel, that judgment is 
pronounced by Amos, as the spokesman of Yahwe , l\e 
aims at no theoretic consistency. These nations are to 
suffer the same doom as Israel at the hand of Assvria, 
because they, like Israel, have violated the unwritten 
law' of justice and humanity. [Thus we can divine 
Amoss free attitude towards the lately written ethico- 
religious priestly laws (see Exodus, § 3). He is prob- 
ably acquainted with such laws (28 ; cp Ex. 2225 f . ) ; but 
he does not recognise them as of primary authority, for 
he nowhere appeals to them. 3 ] And if by many favours, 
including the crowning favour of prophecy {'hi), Yahwe 
has made himself specially known to the Israelites, it 
follows that he will judge Israel more strictly than he 
will judge the other nations ( 3 12). As a faithful friend, 
Amos assures his people that if they would only ’ seek ’ 
the true Yahw6 they would ‘live’ (5414) — i . e ., would 
escape captivity and enjoy prosperity in their own land 
(cp Hos. tL/.). He has no hope, however, that they 
will do so : the false popular religion is too deeply rooted. 
Indeed, Am. 5 has been so much interfered with by 
editors that it is doubtful whether vv. 4 14 can be 
appealed to as authorities on such a point ; 14, at all 

events, appears to belong to an inserted section (see 
Nowack). 

It is not idolatry that Amos complains of. When he 
says, ironically, ‘Go to Bethel and transgress’ (44), he 


20. Denuncia- 


as he expressly tells us, * Carry 
tions OUl t ^ e prescriptions of your wilfully 
devised ritual law. ’ Nor can we venture 
to say that a protest against the ’ golden calves ’ is im- 
plied, 4 for no prophet is more explicit than Amos in 
mentioning the sins of his people. The two passages 
in which a reproof of Israelitish idolatry does appear to 
occur are certainly interpolations. In 814, for ‘the sin 
of Samaria ’ 5 we should read ‘the god of Bethel’ (cp 
Gen. 31 13), in parallelism to ’thy god (r,*.-,Sx), O Dan,’ 
and “thy patron (read rpn with \Vi. and see Hod), 
O Beersheba,’ and the whole of 526 is a later insertion, 


1 ‘Thy God (O Krae!) ' F put into Amos’s mouth by a later 
editor ( 4 i2?> ; see above, § 12). 

2 Who these Cushites are, is uncertain (s< e Cush i. § 2 h). I 
Apparently they had recently experienced some calamity. 

3 Here he contrasts with Hosea, who clearly invests the 
written tordth which arose in certain priestly circles with primary 
authority (Hos. 8 12). Perhaps, as Duhm suggests, Hosea was 
himself a priest. 

4 So Davidson (Expositor, 1887 (1), p. 175). To say that 
Amos does not protest against the ‘ golden calves,’ is of course 
not to assert that he thinks them worthy symbols of Yalm Cp 
St. GVI 1 579 ; WRS, Proph. 575 f. 

5 The text appears to have been altered by the same editor 
who inserted the reference to * the two iniquities ’ in Hos. 10 10. 
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and is not true to the facts of the age of Amos (see 
above, § 12). What Amos most vehemently denounces 
is sacrifice. One may perhaps be tempted to suppose 
that he says more than he means, and that he does not 
object to sacrifices altogether, but only to the belief that 
when duly performed they can change the mind of the 
Deity. His language, however, seems too strong to be 
thus explained away, especially when we find him ap- 
pealing in support of his statement to the fact that in 
the olden time, when Yahwe was so near to Israel, no 
sacrifices were offered (025). Is there, then, no form 
of worship in which Yahwe delights? None, except 
the practice of righteousness — i.e., justice and humanity 
(see f> 21 --4). But, alas, the Israelite will not recognise 
this. Pilgrims who are wholly indifferent to plain 
moral duties crowd to the sanctuaries of Bethel and 


Gilgal, and even to the far-off southern shrine of Beer- 
sheba 1 (.'15 814, cp 1 loseri ■] 15), and parade their devo- 
tion to the different local forms of Yahvvfe in pious 
oaths, as if the true Yahw 6 could be pleased with the 
offerings or the oaths of such worshippers. How 
painful will be the awakening from this moral sleep, 
when the greatest of all realities makes its existence 
known, annihilating at one blow the sanctuaries of 
Israel and their worshippers ( 0 1 ) ! Such was the an- 
91 Fq+imn+ft nou ncement of the shepherd of Tekoa. 

Of Amos T aken in connection with the ideas on 

which it is based, it seems to justify us 
in calling him a surprising phenomenon. That the 
phenomenon can be partly explained there is no doubt. 
Neifher Amos nor his special follower Isaiah is so 
entirely abnormal a product as an unthinking study of 
the works of either might suggest (see Prophecy). 
But not the most comprehensive study of the history of 
Israel will altogether account for their appearance. And 
if they neither of them saw the whole truth, and both 
needed the correction of history and of later prophets 
and sages, we may still pay them the reverence which 
belongs to those who first uttered great moral and 
religious truths with the power that belongs to God- 
possessed men. 


See references in art. and cp also We. Die kleinen ProJ'hctai 
(for a corrected text), 1892, and his Hist. 0/ Isr. and J ini. FT, 
1891, pp. 81-86; WRS Proph. /j.l 2 l 120-143, 394- 

22 . Special 401; Dr., art. ‘ Amos, 1 DBW\ (with full biblio- 
helps. graphy): also Joel and Amos (Cambr. Bible), 
1897; Duhm, D/e Thcol. d. Proph. , 1875, pp. 
109-125 ; Smend, Alt-test. Rel.-gesch., 1893, pp. 159-188; Wi. 
Gi 91 ff.\ Oort (on the home of Amos, and on the genuineness of 
4 13 589 5 6), Th.T , 1891, pp. 121-126; G. Hoffmann (on the 
text of Amos), ZATJV \ 1883, pp. 87-126; Schmidt, JBL, 1894, 
pp. 1-15 ; GASm., Twelve Prophets 1 61-210 ; Nowack, AY. Pr. 
[’97] (thorough and judicious). T. K. c. 

2. Amos (Ajuw? [NBCD]) is the best supported reading in 
Ml. 1 10, where, however, King Amon (<7.7'.) is plainly intended ; 
so TR and EV. It is a constant variation in 0 -vi.. 

3. An ancestor of Joseph, Mary s husband (Lk. 3 25 [BNA]). 
On the two lists see Genealogies of Jicsus. 

AMOZ (p£>N, § 57, ‘ strong’; <nmgoc [BXAOQrL], 
Amm. [A in 2 K. 192 20 1 Is. 37 2 ] ; amos ), father of 
Isaiah, i (Is. 1i AMOc[eiN] — AMOC hn [N* vkL ], 20 2 
[NAQ om. ], 2 Ch. 2622 [BA om. ]). 

AMPHIPOLIS (<NMcj>iTToAi n [Ti. WH], hoAin 
[X*]), one of the most important positions in northern 
Greece; it stands on a bend of the river fSlnmon, 
between the I own: end of lake < ercinitis and the head of 
the Strymonic gulf, thus commanding the pass leading 
from the east into Macedonia (Live lay). Consequently 
it was a station on the Via Ji^natia, ’ the great military 
road which ran through Macedonia and connected 
Rome with the Hellespont’ (Cic. De prov. cons. 2 
§ 4). Paul, therefore, ‘ passed through ’ Amphipolis 


!• Hal. thinks lhat a northern Beer-sheba (perhaps Beeroth) is 
intended \PEJ 11 72-77) ; but if Elijah went on pilgrimage to 
Hureb, which was not even in Palestine, why should not N. 
Israelites have gone to a venerated spot in S. Israel? "DJJ is 
precisely the right word to use of a sanctuary across the border 
(cp 6 2). 
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ANAHARATH 


AMPLIAS 

on his way trom Philippi to Thessalonica (Stodevoavres, 
Acts 17 if). 

The site was intimately connected with some of the most 
interesting pa-sages in Greek history; but it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the apostle or his companions either knew or 
caied for these things. It is now Neochori. [Leake, Xorth. 
Or. 3 181 f.) w. J. w. 

AMPLIAS, or rather as in RV Ampliatus (amttAi- 
AToc [Ti. W11J), saluted as 'my beloved in the Lord’ 
{Rom. 168+) ; not otherwise known. 

Tlii- name was not unfrcquently borne by slaves. In the 
list of the seventy disciples (Pseinlo- Dorothea) Amplias is 
represented as having been bishop of Odessus or Odyssus (on 
the black Sea, near the site of the modern Varna). 

AMRAM (DlDy, § 77, * in good condition ’ ? or, ‘the 
[divine] kinsman is exalted ’ ; am Bp AM [BL ; A in Ex. 
Xu.], amp- [AF; B in Xu.]). 

i. b. Kohath, head of a Levitical subdivision, and 
father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (Ex. 6 1820 ; Nu. 3 19 

o.ui/iaju [AF], -( 3 pav [ L]; 2658/*. 1 Ch. 62 [028]) ; from 
him come the Amramites (vDXyn, Xu. 327, 6 afj.pafj.ets 
[B], afifipaafi as [A], -pafj its [!•], -pav ets [L] ; 1 Ch. 
2623, afjpafxt [A]). See Levi. 

2 One of the 1/ne Bani, in list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i. § 5 end) IC/ra 10 14 0xap[c|< [B], apjfyap [N], a/x/3pajx 
(cat [Ab|)= I Esd. !» 34 OmAERUs, KV IsMAEKUS (jiaqpOS [BJ, 
1 <r/x. | A], afipafj [L]). See Ezra, ii. 5? 14 A 

j. i Ch. 1 41 ([*]£?), RV Hamran. See Hi-mdan. 

AMRAPHEL p,Md.pcf)AA [ADEL]; Jos. 

’Aptapa 'Z'idqs), king of Shinar (Gen. 14 1 9+) = Ham- 
murabi, king of Babylon, who, according to trustworthy 
cuneiform data, may have flourished about 2250 rc. 
This assumes that is corrupted from 'z m ~r » « 'i (Lindl, 

S.iyee) 8 N . 'aion ; but see Chedorlaomkr (§ 4/), 
and cp Schr. COT 2299 f. ; Hommel, TAG 169, AHT 
193; Wi. AOF 143^; Lie/old, PSBA 1188 [88]. 
Targ. Jon. ingeniously, if uncritically, identifies Am- 
raphd with Nimrod, who 'commanded Abram to 
be cast into the furnace.’ If the identification with 
Hammurabi be accepted, we may be reminded that 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar delighted to imitate 
this founder of Babylonian greatness, both in his 
building plans and in his methods of administration 
(see Babylonia, § 66, and cp Rogers, Outlines of Early 
Bab. Hist. 27-30). It may be that some Jewish 
favourite at the Babylonian court, who had received a 
Babylonian education (Sanabassar or Sheshbazzar for in- 
stance — note the Babylonian name), heard Hammurabi 
spoken of, and made historical notes from cuneiform 
tablets on events which had happened ' in the days of 
Amraphel,' also that one of these was adopted by later 
writers as the basis of a Midrash on Abraham and 
Meleliizedck. On the other hand, those who identify 
Nimrod [q.v. ) with Na/.i-maraddas (Xazi-maruttas) may 
incline to think that the setting of contemporary history 
may be derived from an early pre-exilic traditional 
source, though the narrative in its present form is un- 
doubtedly the production of post-exilic writers. The 
latter view is the more difficult one, but not therefore 
to be hastily rejected. Cp Lehmann, Zseci Haupt- 
probleinc der altorient. Chronologie (1898) 84, and see 
Abraham, § 4, Chkdorlaomer (§§ 2, 4 end), Ham 
(i. ), MKLCHI/.UDKK (§ 2), SlIAVEH, I. T. K. C. 

AMULETS is the RV rendering of E/iaslin, D'LVnS, 
Is. 32,,, ii word used elsewhere of any charm (Is. 3 3, 
C*n'? j ill 3 . RV ‘skilful enchanter’ — not 'eloquent orator 
or ' •'lull ul of speech ' as in AV and AV mg. 1. or, more 
specifically, of .1 charm against serpents (Jer. 817 Eccles. 
IO11). In Is. 320 some sort of female ornament is 
meant, most probably earrings (so AV), which seem 
to be treated as idolatrous in Gen. 864. Doubtless, as 
WRS suggests (‘Divination and Magic’ in /. Phil. 
14 122 [’85]), the amulet is worn in the ear to prevent 
an incantation from taking effect. Among early 


peoples amulets and ornaments are closely connected 
(cp We. HeidA- ] 165). When the early significance 
of the protective power of the object is forgotten it 
serves as a simple adornment. 1 The Syr. equivalent 
kidtlsd is properly ’a holy thing,’ and the same idea is 
| seen in the occurrence of the root in the old Yemenite 
I kad/s, ‘pearls’ ; cp WRS Pel. Sen/ A 2 ) 453; and see 
Magic, § 3 (3), cp also Ring, § 2. 

AMZI ('VEX, § 52, perhaps abbrev. from Amaziah). 

x. In the genealogy of Ethan : 1 Ch. <',46 [31] (a/xecro-eia [B], 
p.aecrcria [AJ, a/uacria [L]). Sue also Ll r .VI. 

2. In genealogy of Adaiah, 3, the priest (see Malchijah, 3); 
Xeh. 11 12 (ap.a<r[e]t [BA], -criou [L], aju.eo-0-et [N]), omitted, how- 
e\er, in the 11 1 Ch. 9 12. 

ANAB (33Jf, ancoB [AL]), 1 hill-town of Judah, 
Josh. I050 (ancon [B], anaB [L]), one of the seats of 
the Anakim ; Josh. 11 21 (anaBcoG [B]). It is doubt- 
less to be connected with Hinianabi (my'py), mentioned 
in Am. Tab. 237, 26 with M.igdali (see Migdal-Gad) 
and other cities of the land of Gar (SW Judah). There 
is still a place of the name ('A nab) on the west side 
of the Wady el-Khalll, about 14 miles to the SW. of 
Hebron, and 4 or 5 m. W. from Shuweikeh (Rob. BP 
'1 159 ; so PE Mem. 0392 f. ). See also Anub. 

ANAEL (an&hA [BN.VJ, i.c., S&03 D, Hananeel), 
brother of Tobit and father of.-VCHlACHARUs (Tob. I21). 
See also Am \n. 

ANAH ( mr, meaning uncertain, cp Gray, HPN 
no ; ana [ 1 ’ \DEL]), a Horite clan-name (Gen. 36). 
As the text stands the descent of Anah is represented 
in three ways. Anah is 

1. Daughter of Zibeon (atvav[L]), in i>v. 214, ‘Hivite’ 
in v. 2 being obviously an old error of the text for 
‘ Horite. ’ 

2. Son of Scir and brother of Zibeon, v. 20 (atuau 
[L]), 1 Ch. I38 (Avar [L]). 

3. Son of Zibeon, v. 24 bis (tov av [AD], atvav [L], 
tova [E], tov as [AE]), also 1 Ch. I40/. (Hcovav [B], cova/x 
[A ; v. 41 ava], avav [L]), 25 bis 29. 

The first of these may, however, safely be disregarded. 
‘Daughter of Zibeon’ is a variant (based on v. 24) of 
‘ daughter of Anah ’ (dependent on vv. 20 25), which ha , 
intruded into the text (so Di. , Kau. ). As to (2) and (3), 
the differences of statement need not surprise us, for 
the genealogy only symbolises tribal relations. Anah 
was originally a sub-clan of the clan called Zibeon, and 
both alike were ’ sons of Seir ’ — i.c. , Horites. A twofold 
tradition, therefore, could easily arise. The ’ mules ’ 

I which, from 24 AV, Anah would appear to have 
I ‘ found in the wilderness ’ are an invention of the Mid- 
rash, some Rabbis explaining do; (ia fietv [ADF-], 
eap.iv [L]) by iffilovos, others by q/jtav ( Ber . rabba, 
par. Ixxxii. ). The ‘ hot springs ’ of Vg. and RV are 
purely conjectural ; the word cen is evidently corrupt. 
As Ball points out (SBOT Gen. crit. notes, 93), it 
may ha\ e come in from u. 22 (c“'p). In vv. 2 14 and 
18 (where © AEL omits), Anah is called the father of 
Oholibamah, the wife of Esau. See Bashemath. 

T. jv. c. 

ANAHARATH (rnnjfcC; peHpcoG k. ANAXepeO 
[B], P6NA0 K. APPAN60 [A], AAN€p€0 [L]), a site 
I on the border of Isnaoiar (Josh. 1919)+. The reading 
I seems corrupt (note the conflate readings of (? BA ). 

! Perhaps we should read njrn« and identify with 
j ’ A rrdneh, a village on rising ground in the plain of 
| Esdraelon, a little northward of Jenin ( = En-gannim). 
So Schenkel’s Bib. -Lex. and Riehm’s HIVBW (after 
Knobel). 

Knohel’s alternative view (adopted from de Saulcy by Conder) 
identifies Anaharath with en-Na urn. which is not far from lksal 
(Chesulloth)and S"»lani (Shunem), and is therefore not altogether 
unsuitable, but somewhat remote from every attested form of the 
ancient name. 
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1 For analogies cp Cuttings of the Flesh. 
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ANAIAH 


ANANIAS 


ANAIAH (iTOy, § 23, ' Yahwfe has answered’; 
ANANlA{c) [BNAL], thus identifying the name with 
Ananiah). 

t. In list of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra, ii. § i \ f . ; cp i. § 8) 
at the reading of the law (Neh.S4=i Esd. 9 43 Ananias, ^). 

.. Signatory to the co\ cnant ; Neh. 10 22 [23] (A ia [B] ; A rata 
[An*]). See Ezra, i. § 7. 

ANAK. See An akim. 

ANAKIM RV ; AV, less correctly, Axakims (D'pji; ; 
and D'p 3 rn . in Targg. generally rendered 
’ giants ' , €N<\k[€]im [BAFL], but -n [F* * 1 * Dt. 2 10] ; 

EX.IC/U). 

The Annkim are mentioned in Pt. SiopC 21 Josh. 11 21 yC 
14 12 15 Jer. Heb. reads ‘of their valley 1 ); else- 

where called ‘sons of Anak 1 (j^V, eraue [BAL]) Nu. 13 23 (tray 
[III]) ; 1 >t. 9 s/> and (M T ‘sons of the Anak') Josh. !. r i 1 4<z ; Judg. 
I20; ‘sons of the Anakim.' LH.IjS) viol •yryurTwv [BAL]) Ii -za 
(utoi ’Erajc) ; ‘ the children (’T s 'l of Anak ' (MT 4 the Anak ') Nu. 
1323 <z 28 («-a\ [B], aivaK [AO, Ji»sh. l.'i 14A The | thrusts are 
exact h parallel to 4 Rephaim * ami * children of the K.iph.t * (see 
Ki i-iiaim) : indeed in Dt. 2 ii a writer of the I kuterononiic ' 
school, 'interested in history and archaeology’ (Rue.), makes 1 
the .Anakim a branch of the Rephaim. 

These and other descriptive terms (which are not to 
be mistaken for race-names) are given at any rate to 
some portions of the pre- Israel itish population of j 
Palestine, whom, like the Amorites, tradition endowed ' 
with colossal height (cp Nu. I333). 1 On the inhabitants ! 
of Palestine generally see Can aan. 

According to Tosh. 11 21 (D.>), the Anakim were to be 
found in the mountains about Hebron, in the fenced 
cities Debir and Anab, and, in general, in the mountains 
of Judah and Israel, whence Joshua and Israel drove 
them out. Verse 22 also states that a remnant of them 
survived in the Philistine cities of Gaza, Gath, and 
Ashdod (cp Jer. 47 5 t? ; ol KardXotirot evaiceifi [BXAQ], 
where MT has ' ihe remnant of their valley'). The 
oldest narrator, however, gives the credit of their expul- 
sion to Caleb, who drove out from Kirjath-arba the 
three sons of Anak : Sheshai, Ahiman, andTalmai — /. e. , 
the three tribes or clans which bore those names (Josh. 
15 x 4 ]. The editor of Judg. 1 , quoting this passage, 
refers the deed to the tribe of Judah (v. 10) ; see 
Hebron. In later times, a too literal interpretation of 
' sons,' and genealogical interest, led to the transforma- 
tion of Anak, and — what is still stranger — of Arba* 
('four') in the place-name Kirjath-arba, into personal 
names. Thus Anak (virtually a personal name where 
it has the article) becomes father of Sheshai, Ahiman 
(i), and Tai.mai ( 1 j, and son of Kirjath-arba ; cp Josh. 

21 11 (MT rt 1. 15 13/. Judg. lio (eua/x [A]). 

The proof of this is supplied by 0 bal ? which in Josh. 15 13 
21 11 instead of ‘father of Anak’ has fU)Tp6fl’oAti' [-rum] evax. 
this no doubt represents the original text, which stated that 
Kirjath-aiba, or Hebron, was an important city (a ‘mother,' cp 
2 S. 20 151) of the Anakim. A later scribe, prepared to find a 
genealogical notice and therefore surprised to find the word 
‘mother’ in apposition to Arba, altered ‘mother' (EN) into 
‘father’ (■-**) Thus he obtained the statement that Hebron 
was the city of one Arba, who was the father of ‘(the) Anak.' 1 
In Josh. U 15, however, he took a different course. ITie true 
reading must be that of iE^al which gives (nearly as in the 
parallel passages) ttoAij ap/Se ([L], ap/So [A], apyofi f 13 ]), /xijTpo- 
iroAis Twc evaK[e]t/x aiinj. For this the scribe substituted ‘the 
city of Arba, the greatest man among the Anakim.’ The con- 
sequence was that Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai (the three 
Anakites mentioned in Josh. 15 14) became, literally, ‘sons of 
(the) Anak,’ and grandsons of Arba — no contc mptihk acquisition 
for genealogists. So virtually Schkusucrl (‘1 lies., s.?>. n^rpo- 
but see especially Moore, Judges 24./. Cp also 
Schually. Z.ITIV , 1898, p. 139^ t. k. c. 

ANAMIM (D'DJl?), one of the peoples of Mizraim, 
Gen. 10 13 = 1 Ch. Inf; unidentified. See Geography, 

§ *5 (2). 

ANAMMELECH ^NHMeAex [B], «h. 

[A]; om. L ; l.o . x. ; A name lech), a Babylonian 

1 Anak, ‘long-necked 1 (St. and most), or ‘those with neck- 
laces' (Klo.), with which cp Heb. K andk, ‘a chain for the neck,' 
Aram. * ft nak. Ar. ‘intb, ‘ neck.' 
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deity, whose worship was carried by the Sepharvites 
into Samaria when, along with the inhabitants of other 
Babylonian cities, they were transplanted thither by 
Sargon. As in the ease of the kindred deity Adrnmme- 
lech (see, however, Adrammelei 11, 1), the worship of 
Anammelech was accompanied by the rite of human 
saciifice (2 K. 17 ji). The name Anammelech is 
probably to be explained as Ann-matik ‘ Anu is the 
divider or prince ' 1 ( Sehi'i , Del ), although there is no 
evidence that Anu enjoved any special veneration in 
Sippara (see Sepii.\kvaim), l cily that was especially 
devoted to the worship of S-.nnas the Sun-god. 

1 1 is very possible, however, that the text is corrupt (Hommel 
proposes a rather elaborate restoration [Air/. T. '.I jjo/ 1 ]). It 
is :ilso possible (see Nim.*hlh) that Anummelech is meiely a 
faulty variant of Adrammelech (rather Adfirmckih). 0 '- in 
2K. 17 31 has only a 8 pap.e \e\. 

Anu was the god of Ilonvcn, and with him were 
identified a number of gods representing personifications 
of powers or localities of the upper region, such as 
Ural, . i nhirval, .hilar, Lin \ar, Du'ur, Lnhma, Iihur, 
Alala, Alala-alam, and F.mirula. He stood at the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, forming one of the 
supreme triad of Babylonian divinities, in which he was 
associated w ith Bet, the god of Earth and of created 
things, and Fa. the god of the Abyss and all that is 
beneath the earth. See Babylonia, § 26. According 
to G. Hoffmann ( ZA , 1896, p. 258), however, the 
name is -}*■<£[ n]jy — i.c., Anath-malk. Cp Astar[t]- 
Kemosh and Melk[at]-Astart. Anath (Anta) was the 
consort of Anu (see Anath). l. w. k. 

ANAN (|yj, § 50 ; shortened from Ananiah). 

1. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i . § 7) ; Neh. 
1 0 26 [ 27 J (77 vafx [B], rjva [n], -av [A], rjtvav [LJ). 

2. Anan (av[v]av [BAL]) in 1 Esd. 5 30 = Hanan, 3 (J 3 IT) 
Ezra 2 46. 

ANANI § 50, abbr. from Ananiah, cp Sab. 

pjy and Palm, 'jjy ; manei [B], anani [A], -iac 
[L]), descendant of Zerubbabel (i Ch. 324). 

ANANIAH (rP3jy. BN*A om., anania [N^.amg. inf.], 
AN l A [L]) in Benjamin, mentioned (v. 32-}*) in the list 
of villages, Neh. 11 20-36 (see Ezra, 2, § 5 <5, § 15 ( 1 ) rz ), 
along with Nob and Ramah (Neh. II32), and possibly 
icpresented by the modern Beit- Hanina, 3^ m. 
N N W. of J erusalem . 

ANANIAH (ITOpy, §§ 33, 50; anania [BAL]), 
ancestor of one of Nehemiah's builders (Neh. 323). 

ANANIAS (anan 1 AC [BAL]), the Gk. form of 
Hanan jah or Ananiaii. 

1. RV Annis, mg. AnniaS, a family in the great post-exilic 
list (->ec Ezra, ii. § 9), mentioned only in 1 Esd. 5 16 (avveis 
[B], awtas [A], om. L). The name has probably arisen from a 
misreading of Hodiah (,-p-in read nun) i cp Neh. 10 17 and 
see Hodiah, 2. Cp also Meyer, EJ 143, 155. 

2. 1 Esd. 9 2i = Ezrnl 0 2o Hanani, 3. 

3. 1 Esil. ’) 29 = Ezra 10 28 Hanani ah, 7. 

4. 1 Esd. 1)43 = Neh. 84 Anaiah, 1. 

5. 1 Esd. '.1 48 (ai'iaa; [B]) = Neh. 8 7 HaNAN, 4. 

6. A kinsman of Tobit. The archangel Raphael, while in 
disguise, claimed to be his son (Tob. 612). He is designated 
Ananias 1 the great, 1 son of Semeus or Semelius (see SHEMAIAH, 
23), also called ‘ the great.' 

7. b. (lideon, ancestor of Judith (Judith Si, om. B). 

8. In Song of Three Children, v. 00 (0 Theod. Dan. 3 88) ; see 
Hanamah, 1. 

9. .Snn of Nedebaios (Ant. xx. 52, Ne/3e5cu6s in 
some MSS [AE] vedeficuos ; cp Nedabiah), high 
priest, area 47-59 A.i>. , under Herod Agrippa 11., 

1 king of Chalcis. He is mentioned in Acts 23 2 ff. 24 1 as 
I the high priest before whom Paul was accused during 
] the procuratnr.ship of Felix. He flourished in the 
| degenerate days of the priesthood, and, though 
Josephus says (Ant. xx. 9?) that after his retirement 
he ' increased in glory every day, ’ allusion is made 
to him in the Talmud ( Pesahim ) in terms of the 
greatest contempt. Cp Annas (end). 

1 In which case cp Anu(m) §arru=Anu the king, the usual 
title of the god Anu (Muss- Am. Ass. Diet. 65). 
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ANANIEL 

10. Hushand of Sapphira {q-v.) t Aets5i. See 
Community uf Goods, § 3. 

11. A 1 diseiple * at Damascus, who was the means 
of introducing Paul, after his conversion, to the 
Christian community there (Acts 910-19). 

. ANANIEL UnanihA [BXA] ; Heb. [ed. Neubauer] 
Haii.iiif.-1;, Tobit’s grandfather (Tob. li). 

ANATH (rny-, ana 0 pAL]), a divine name, 
mentioned in connection with Shamgar in Judg. 331 
(Agin ax [BJ) and (kcnaQ [A]). If Shamgar 
(q. v. ) were an Israelite, and b. Anath ( ‘ son of Anath ) 
his second name, it would be tempting to take ‘ Anath 
in ’ ben Anath ’ as shortened from Ebed Anath ‘ servant 
of Anath ’ (so Baethgen, Beitr. 141 ; but see Noldeke, 
7 DMU 42479 [’88]). More probably, however, Ben- 
anath is a Ik braised form of the name of " foreign 
oppressor who succeeded Shamgar 1 (certainly a foreign 
n.mv), and in this case Anath must designate a foreign 
deity. Who then was this deity? Evidently the 

well-known goddess worshipped in very early times in 
Syna and Palestine (as appears, e.g. , from the names 
mentioned below), and adopted, as the growing 
evid' iitf of early Babylonian influence on Palestine 
scarcely permits us to doubt, from the Babylonian 
pantheon. An(a)tu was in fact the daughter of the 
primitive god Anu, whose name is mentioned as that 
of *1 Syrian deity in 2 K. 17 ,1 (see ANAMMEi.Krn, 
Seph \kvaim). Of her character as a war-deity there 
ean be no doubt. In ancient ICgvpt, where her cultus 
was introduced from Syria, she was frequently coupled 
with the terrible war-goddess Astart, and on an Egyptian 
stele in the British Muwum she appears with a helmet on 
the head, with a shield and a javelin in the right hand, and 
brandishing a battle-axe in the left. She was, therefore, 
a fit patron-deity for Shamgar or for Sisera. That the 
fragmentary Israelitish traditions make no direct refer- 
ence to her cultus, need not be matter for surprise. 
The names ANATiiorn, Beth-anath. Beth- anoth, 
compensate us for this omission. W< 1 1 hausen thinks 
that we have also one mention of Anath in Hos. 14 S [9], 
where he renders an emended text ’ I am his Anath and 
his A slier ah 1 (in clause 2) — surely an improbable view. 
For a less difficult correction see Che. Exp. Times , 
Aptil i8ci3. 

I'm Aichaeology see l«-nscn, Kositt. 103 272/A E. Meyer, 
ZD ?/<; 31717 [*77 1 ; Ti> I'-, '«•*«/*. turn dm Codsdicn\i in die 
oudheid , etc. ('03), 224 ' W.M M .It. u . Eur. 313. T. K. C. 

ANATHEMA. So- Ban, § 3. 

ANATHOTH (DlDjy, *^ 00)0 [BAL]), a town of 
Benjamin (cp below, 2), theoretically included by later 
writers among the so-called Levitical eities (see 
Le vines), Josh. 21 18 P; i Ch. 66 o[4s] (d.r\Od\ [B], 
-o)C and *n* 8 o )0 [A]. eN* 9 oo 9 [L], Neh. 7^7 
N *00)0 [A ; om. B]). 

The form of the ethnic varies in edd. and versions 2 (cp also 
Antothijah). Amt/KR, is called *n70yn, 2S. 2327, AV 
the Anethothite (avwflernjq [B], at >a 6 io 9 . [A], -1061 [L]), 
'nimyn, iCh. 27 12 (AV, Anetothite, 6 ai’a 6 u >9 [UAL]), 
and finally 'n T J > 1 Ch. 11 28 (AY Antothite, at’a 9 u) 9 [c]i 
[BA], -u>0t7i)? [L])- The last-mentioned form is used to designate 
JEHU, 5, in 1 Ch. 12 3 (n ai'a0uj0[e]i [BALI, -/3w0€i [xl ; 4, ara0to0€i 
[ftl not in Huh. or ipi-v). RV in each case Anathuthite. 

The name appears to be the plural of Anath, and 
may refer to some images of that goddess which once 
stood there. Under the form Anath the place seems 
to be once referred to in the Talmud ( Yoma 10a), 
where its building is assigned to Ahiman the Anakite. 
Tradition said that Abiathar, the priest in David's 
time, had 'fields' at Anathoth (1K.226); and 

1 Reading in Judg. 5 6, ‘In the days of Shamgar and Ben 
Anath.' The notice in 331, which is much later than the song 
(see Moore) is, of course, valueless. 

2 Ha. and Ginsb., however, read everywhere *mnjy (cp the 
former’s note on 1 Cb. 11 28). Exceptionally in Sam. l.c. Ginsb. 
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Jeremiah was born of a priestly family which had 
property theie (Jer. 1 1 29?7 327-9. avavaduO [A*: 1 . 7] 
I 37 12). It is once referred to by Isaiah (Isa. 1030), and 
| is mentioned in the gicat post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§9), Ezra 2 23 = X eh 127=1 Esd. 5 18 (evarov [B]). 

The connection of Anathoth with Jeremiah gives a 
special interest to its identification. A tradition, not 
older than the 15th century, fixes it at Kaiiet el-*Enab 
(Robinson's Kirjath-jearim) ; but, as Robinson has 
shown, it can only be the village now called ’Attxila, 
which is situated NE. of Jerusalem, just at the 
distance required by the Onomasticim, and by the 
reference in Isa. 10 30. 'Anata is well-placed, but only 
I from a strategical point of view. Eastward and south- 
! eastward its inhabitants look down on the Dead Sea and 
1 the Lower Jordan — striking elements in a landscape, no 
i doubt, but depressing. Jerusalem is quickly accessible 
| by the Wady Sulem and Scopus, but is not within 
! sight. Here the saddest of the prophets presumably 
1 spent his earlier years. 

j 2. b. Bechek in genealogy of Benjamin [§ 9, ii. a], 

■ 1 Ch. T H (avaBwv [UAL]). 

I 3. Signatory to the covenant (Neb. 10 19 [20]). See Ezra. 

1 i. 5 } 7. T. K. C. 

ANCHOR (&[“KYpdO, Acts 27 29. See Ship. 

ANDREW (&NApe&c [Ti. WH] 'manly ), one of 
Christ's twelve disciples. Like Philip, he bore a 
! Greek name ; but so did many Jews of his time, and 
, in Dio Cassius (6-^32) we meet with another instance 

■ of a Jew called Andrew. 

: Besides tin* account of his call (see Petek), and 

1 his inclusion in the lists of the apostles (see Apostle, 
§ 1 ), nothing is said of Andrew in the Synoptics, except 
that, in Mk. 13 3, he appears as one of the inner circle 
within the twelve, for he is one of the four who question 
! Christ 'privately' about the impending ruin of the 
temple. 

In the Fourth Gospel the picture is more fully drawn, 
and in one respect completes and explains the account 
of Andrew's call given in the Synoptics. We read that 
he belonged originally to Bethsaida (Jn. 1 44), that he 
| was a disciple of the Baptist and heard his witness to 
1 Christ, that he and a companion (no doubt John) asked 
the wandering teacher where he dwelt, and went with 
I him to his temporary home. Then, having 'found 
1 the Messiah,' Andrew made li is brother, Simon Peter, a. 

| sharer in his jov. We next meet w ith Andrew, 

, on the E. of the lake of Galilee, at the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, on which occasion it is he that 
tells our Lord (68/) of the lad in the crowd who 
' has 'five barley loaves and two fishes.' Once more, 
when the end is near, he shows in a memorable scene 
his special intimacy with the Master. When Greeks 
approach Philip with the ' desire to see Jesus,' it is to 
Andrew first that Philip communicates the request 
which they together lav before Christ (Jn. 12 s<), 

The rest of the NT, apart from the list of the 
1 disciples in Acts 1 13, is absolutely silent about Andrew', 

, Such other tradition as we have is worthless. 

Eusebius {HE iii.) spunks of him as preaching in Scythia, and 
j we have in Andrew's ' Acts' the story of his martyrdom, at 
! Patr;e in Achaia, on a cross shaped like the letter X. Acts 

of Andrew the Apostle were in circulation among the Gnostics 
of the second century, but survived only in various Catholic 
recensions of much later date. Harnack enumerates (1 ) Acta 
, Audio- et Matthiff nd their mission to tlic Ani In upopbruii) 

1 in Gieek (edited by Ti-.ch. Act. Apost. .IpocrvpS/.), Syriac 
| (edited by Wright, Apoc. Acts of the Apo-iil s), Kiliiupie. and 
C iptic (fragmentary). The Latin version survices only in its 
infiin. uce on the Anglo-Saxon Andreas and hUnc by Cyne- 
wulf. and in the J / hat i:la B. Andrur by Grecoiw of Tours; 

I see I .ip>. Ap d;r. Ap.-gt mV/. 1 543 /:, cp p. 27. (2) . Ida Petri et 

| And>t in < Jreek (fragments edited by T m h.j as well as in an 
. Ethiopia recension and a Slavonic translation (cp Lips. 1 553/). 

G) fl’farti cium Andreee in various Greek recensions (one edited 
| by Tisch.), and in Latin (Harnack, Altchrist. Lit. 1 127 /, cp 
Lips. 1 564 JF.). A ‘gospel of Andrew' is mentioned in the 
| Dll / 1 turn Gelasii. 

ANDRONICUS (*NipoNiKOC [VA ; anApoyion] 
2 Macc.438 A*). 1. The Deputy of Antiochus Epiphanes 
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in Antioch, who (according to sMacc. 431^), at the 
instigation of Menelaus, put to death the deposed high 
priest Onias — a deed for which he was himself slain w ith 
ignominy on the return of the king. See Maccabees, 
Stu-iNU, § 3, end. 

■z. Deputy of Antiochus at Gerizim (2 Macc. f> 23). 
See Maccabees, Second, § 3, end. 

3. Andronicus and Junias are named in Rom. 10 7 as 
kinsmen and fellow-prisoners of Paul, as of note among 
the apostles, and as having been ' in Christ 1 before him. 
The expression 'kinsmen,' if taken literally, seems to 
imply that they were Jews by birth ; ' fellow-prisoners,' 
on the hypothesis that Rom. 16 3-20 belongs really to 
an Ephesian Epistle, has been conjectured by WViz- 
sacker to allude to an imprisonment which they shared 
with Paul in Ephesus, most likely in connection ith 
the great 'affliction’ (2 Cor. 18 -ti), which ultimately 
led to his leaving that city (Acts 19 2.1-120 1) ; on the 
application of the term ’ apostle ' to them see 
Apostle, § 3. The name Andronicus was not un- 
common among Greek slaves ; and it has been con- 
jectured that this Andronicus may have been the 
Jewish freedman of a Greek master. 

In the lists of * the seventy disciples ' which we owe to the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus and the Pseudo- Hippolytus Andronicus is 
spoken of as bishop of ‘ P.mnoni.i,’ or of ‘ Spain.’ In the frag- 
ments of the (Gnostic) irtpiofiot Toidi'i’ov, he and his wife Drusiana 
figure prominently as hosts of the apostle John at Ephesus, and 
he is represented as having been made by that apostle -n-poeSpo?, 
or president,, of the church of Smyrna. In the Greek church 
Andronicus is commemorated, along with C re see ns, Silas, and 
Epienetus, on 30th July. See Lipsius, A/v/ r. A/. '£c.\ch. 
(Index. p. 1S4). 

ANEM iCh. 673[58]=Josh. 192i En-gannim 

ANER 1. (Sam. DlDV ; away [AZ?EL] ; 

Jos. eNNHpOC. a Hebronite) Gen. 1-1 i324f. Perhaps 
a local name; cp AV'/r, u. hill near Hebron [ZD MG 
12470 [’58]). The correctness of the name Aner, how- 
ever, is doubtful. The away of (5 points to jyy, Enan 
(*•<?•, place of a spring), name which may refer to 
one of the six springs near Hebron — e.g. , the deep 
spring of Sarah called 'Ain Jedideh (Baed.( 2 ) 137), at 
the E. foot of the hill on which ancient Hebron lay. 

2. (a^tap [B], €PT)p [A], ay. [L]) a city in Western 
Manasseh (1 Ch. 6 70 [55]) — perhaps a corruption of 
Taanach I -;;ti ) ; cp Josh. ‘2125. T. K. c. 

ANETHOTHITE, ANETOTHITE. See Ana- 

THOTH, -L. 

ANGEL. The English word ’ angel ' is a transcrip- 
tion of ayyeXos, translation of Heb. mal'dkk 

1 Names The English word denotes 

primarily superhuman beings ; but both 
the Hebrew and the Greek terms are quite general, 
and, signifying simply messenger, are used indifferently 
of human or superhuman beings. 1 Other terms, less 
ambiguous in this particular respect, also occur. 

These are: ‘y>ids’ (cn s K» C P Ps. 8 5 [6], and see AY, RV 
mg. ib. S'Ji6 07 7 138 i), ‘ sons of [the] god[s] ' (□'n*?N[nl '3Z> 
cp Gen.fi 2 4 Joh 16 2 1 3S 7, or cRx ^3, Ps. 20 1 89 6 f 7], EV 
text), ‘[sons of 1 llie mighty,’ * mighty ones ’ (c*T3N» Ps. cp 

ib. 3 1}.'; 20, -2 •“’2;). ‘holy one?' Jb. 5 1 Ps. S*J 5 |fi| /»•< h. 

14s Dan. 4 14 f r-] b 13), 1 watchers * Dan. 4 14 [17'J), ‘host 

of heaven xii - . 1 K. -2 19 Dt. 17 3), ‘host of the height’ 

mL*T 3 H. -M.-i), or ‘host of YahwL* ' (run’ Josh. r » / 4, 

cp use of in Ps. 103 21 1482 Nch.96, and ‘God's camp,' 
rr;n , 2) Gen. 322(3]). In the case of Ps.6817 [18] brAx 
we owe the AV rendering ‘thousands of angels' to old 
Ileb. tradition (Targ. Saad. and Abulw.), which treated the 
difficult jxjc:- as a synonym of ~]xS?D ( C P Del., ad loc.'). RV 

thousands upon thousands' is equally hazardous ; cp Dan. 7 10. 

In ihe X T also we find other terms in use : ‘ spirits ' (nn v/xara., 
neb. 1 14), ‘ principalities '(apX at > Rom. 838), ‘powers' (6vrap.e is 

1 Karppe ( Joum . As. ser. ix., 9 i2 v ) reads a derivative 
°f as if ‘the walker ’ = ‘ the messenger,' or Yahwe marching 
(Is. 03 1, SBO T) as opposed to Yahwe mounted on the cherub 
(Ps. 18 io [n]). 
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ib., e^ouatai, Eph.612), ‘thrones' {Qpov 01, Col. 1 16), and 
‘dominions' (xuptorr jres, ib.)\ op In it her Cremer, JLcjc. NTK 3 ) 
20 ff. 237, and the Heb. and NT Lexicons, s.w. 

The earliest OT writings contain no definite or 
systematic angel ology, but indicate a prevalent belief 
2 Pre-exilic * n ot ^ er superhuman beings besides 
' Yahwe. These were (1) the 'other 
gods’ or 'gods of the nations,' who were credited with 
real existence and activity ; cp, e.g. , Nil. *2] 29 Judg. II 24 
and v. Bamlissin, Stud. 1 55-79. ( 2 ) Closely connected 

with these w ere the 'sons of God*' — /.<*., members of 
the divine guild. I'luTe is but one pre-exilic reference 
to these (Gen. 624), whence it appears that they were 
not subject to Yahwe, but might break through the 
natural order of his world with impunity. (3) 
Attendants on Yahwe — in Is. 0 some of these attendants 
ate termed Ser.ip.hjm (sec Sek.M’MIm), but others 
distinct from these seem to be implied ; cp v. 8. In a 
similar scene ( 1 K. 22 19-22), those who attend Yahwe 
and form his council are termed collectively ' the host 
of heaven.' Such diunc councils are also implied in 
Gen. 3 2..- 11 7 (both J) ; cp the plurals in these passages 
with that in Is. 68, and the question in 1 K. 22 20. In 
another passage (Jos. 614 ff .) — the pre-exilic origin of 
which, however, has been questioned (Kue. Hex. 248 
ET) — the host of Yahwe appears as disciplined and 
under a captain. According to some, the ‘ hosts ’ in 
the phrase 'Yahwe (God of) hosts’ — a phrase current 
in early times — were angels (Che. Proph. Zf.W In/; 
see further Names, § 123). The original text of 
Deut . 33 2 f contained no reference to angels (see 
Dillni. <. ; cp also Driver). Another element in 

early Hebrew folklore worthy of notice in the present 
connection is the belief in the horsemen of the air 
(2 K. 2x2617). For a parallel in modern Bedouin 
folklore cp Doughty, Ar. De. 1 449. ' The melaika 

are seen in the air like horsemen, tilting to and fro.' 
Angelic horsemen play a considerable part in later 
literature — e.g. , in Zech. , Apoc. 

The most noteworthy features, then, of the pre-exilic 
angelology are the following : — (1) except in Gen. 28 32, 
these beings are never termed ' angels.' ‘ Angel ’ occurs 
frequently in the singular, but only in the phrase 
'angel of Yahwe' (more rarely, 'of God'), which 
denotes, not a messenger of, and distinct from, Yahwfe, 
but a manifestation of Yahwe himself in human form 
(see Theopiianies, § 4). Rosters treats even Gen. 
2810-1217 32 x [2] I81/ 19i/ as statements of the 
manifestation of the one God in many forms (cp WRS 
Pel. Sem. 426 /, 2nd ed. 445/), and concludes that, 
before the Exile, -jkSd was used exclusively of appear- 
ences of Yahwe. Against this, Schultz's reference 
[OT Theol. 2219) to 1 S. 299 2 S. 14 17 19 27 [28] is not 
quite conclusive. (2) These attendants on Yahwe are 
not also messengers to men. Even if the angels of 
Gen. 2S 32 be distinct from God, they bring no 
message. For such a function there was no need so 
long as Ynhwe himself appeared to men. (3) Beside 
these subordinate divine beings that attend Yahwe, 
but have no relations with men, there are other beings 
('other gods,’ 'sons of the gods') w'hich are not 
sul 1 1 1 vt to Yahw&, and do enter into relations with men. 

< ’< imp. 1 ra lively few as are the early references to 
angels or kindred beliefs (cp Demons, § 1), they are 
yet such as to justify us in attributing a 
3. Later. com p ; , rn t, ve i v rich folk-lore on these matters 
to the early Hebrews ; but it is not until the exilic and 
post-exilic periods that angi/ls come into prominence 
theologically. They do so then in consequence of the 
maturing belief, on the one hand, in the transcendence 
of Yahwe, on the other, in his supremacy. The develop- 
ment of angelology at this time must also have been 
favoured by the contact of the Jew's with the Persians ; 
and some details of the later doctrine may be due to 
the same influence — e.g . , the naming of angels, although 
the great majority of the names themselves (as in 
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Enoch 6**»0) are quite clearly Hebraic, though of a late 
type (cp HPX, p. 210). 

With the growing sense of Yahw^'s transcendence, 
belief in hi-, self-manifestation in human form ceased ; 
and thus the phrase ‘angel of Yahw6,’ set free from 
its old meaning, now came to denote one of the beings 
intermediate between Y.ihwfe and men. At first it was 
apparently the title of a particular angel (Zech. 1 uf ), but 
subsequently it became a quite general term (note the pi. 
Ps. I or) :n, cp 34 7 [8] and N 1* passim). It is now by 
angels, and no longer directly, that Yahwe communicates 
with men — even prophets. The experience of Ezekiel 
marks the transition — Yahwe speaks to him, sometimes 
directly (442), sometimes through another (40 3). With 
Zechariah the change is complete. He never sees 
Yahwe ; he receives all divine instructions through angels 
(contrast Am. If). Daniel receives the explanation of 
his visions in the same way ; and in XT, warnings or 
other communications of the divine will are given by 
angels (Mt. 1 20 2 13, Lk I19, Acts! 0 33'--) The angels 
thus become the intermediaries of Yah vv rs revelation ; 
but they are also the instruments of his aid (Ps. 91 11 
Dan. 3 28, and frequently ; cp later, 2 Mace. 11 6 3 Mncc. 
d r 3, Susan. 42 ff. [in LXX, but not in Thiud.], Bel 
ami Drag 34-39; cp Arts 8 36 39^ Tobit, pasum, Arts 
I27 ff., and especially Heb. 1 i.|b or punishment (Ps. 
7 849 35 5 f Enoch .vo 3 61i<>2n 03 1 Apoc. l»ar. 21 23 
Rev. 6 f, also in (!? Job 20 15 3323 40 u [z\ 6 in H«*b. 
and EV] and see further below, § 5). Especially 
prominent in the apocalyptic literature is the cognate 
b *licf in the intercession of angels with God, in behalf 
of the righteous, or against the unrighteous: see, e.g . , 
Enoch 9 10 15 2 406 (where the function is specially 
referred to Gabriel, 4O69 ; yet cp also Tob. 12 12 15 where 
Raphael intercedes) 99316 104i Rev. ^3/. Cp also in 
OT, Zech. 1 12 Job 5 1 33^3 Eccles. 56[s], and perhaps 
in XT, Mt 18 10, unless this be a. case of angelic 
guardianship. 

In other respects also, the later angelology shows the 
influence of the growing sense of Yahwe’s transcendence; 
4 Supremacy the angels ’ exalted far above men by 
■ f v n WA y the functions j ust mentioned, are them- 
oi xanwe. selves abase( i before God (Job 4 18). 
The awful exaltation of even angels above men, is 
prominent in Daniel (Dan. 810-18 IO16 f. ). The count- 
less number of the angels is emphasised (Job 33 2;,, Dan. 7 
10, and later, Enoch 40 1 718 Mt. 20 53 Heb. 12sa Apoc. 
Bar. 48io 51 ii fill it), and they are divided into ranks. 
Even in Zech. the angel of Yahw6 is a ‘ kind of grand 
vizier receiving the report of (less exalted) angels’ 
(Smend). This conception of ranks becomes, later, 
more detailed 1 (see Dan. 10 13 12 1 Tob. 12 15, and 
Enoch — e.g . , chap. 40), and creates in Gk. the term 
apxayyeXos (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 67 ; 1 Thes. 
4 16 Jude 9); it may be traced farther, in XT, in the 

1 [Tht. inllii'-nrc of non-Jewish upon Jewish beliefs can here 
scarcely lie denied. These are the facts of the case: In Daniel 
(10 13) We hear of a clas.s of ‘chief princes,’ two of whom 
(Gabrii-l and Michael, 11) are named (chaps. 10-12 ; cp also 
Raphael and Uriel). In Tob. (12 15) the number of the ‘ holy 
angels who present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One,’ is given as seven (if the text is 
correct). In Enoch the number of the chief angels varies 
between, three, four, six, and seven (see chaps. 20 40 2 78 1 Wi 
90 21 31, and other passages). Manifestly this highest class of 
angels was suggested by the Zoroastrian Amesha Spentas 
or Amshaspands (‘ immortal holy ones’), who (like the counsel- 
lors of the king <>f Persia, Ezra 7 14) are seven ; and this seems to 
he confirmed by the reference to the archangels in the Book of 
Tohit. which also mentions the Zend name of the chief demon 
(see Asmddei's) In refcriing to this Iranian belief, however, we 
must not forget the possibility that it is to some extent 
historically connected with Babylonian spirit-lore. The cultus 
of the seven planets is no doubt primeval in Babylonia, and 
may have spread thence to the Iranian peoples. To explain 
the helief in the archangels solely from Babylonian sources would 
be plausible onl\ if the Zoroastrian Gathas, which are pervaded 
by the belief in the Amshaspands, were not earlier than the 
time of Philo. For this bold theory see Darmesteter, Le 
ZtH'lai rsta 3^6 C93), etc.; but contrast the same writer’s 
earlier theory in SBE ( Zcndavcsta , i. Introd.). — T.K.C.] 
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references to the ‘seven spirits of God’ (Rev. 4s cp 
Kj), and to Michael (Judr/9 Rev. 127) and Gabriel (Lk. 
1 19) ; probably also in the use of several terms together, 
in certain passages (c.g. , thrones, dominions, principali- 
ties, powers, Col. 1 16), and perhaps in the term ‘elect 
angels ' (i Tim. 5 21). 

The doctrine of Yahwe’s supremacy involved either 
an absolute denial of the existence of other super- 
human beings or their subordination to him. To the 
latter method of accommodation post-exilic angelology 
owes some striking features. Thus, the patron angels 
of nations (clearly referred to in Dan. 10 1320 12i, 
probably also in Is. 24 21 ff. Joel 3 [4] n Pss. 82 58 10 ; see 
Che. Book of Psaltns 0) 229 ff. and comm. ) are merely 
the ancient ‘gods of the nations’ — for which, in this 
connection, cp especially Dt. 4 19 2925 f 338 (p — trans- 
formed to suit the new doctrine. Again, the ‘sons of 
the Elohim ’ — formerly independent of Yahwe, whose 
laws they broke with impunity — now become identified 
with the angels (cp Ps. 29 1 with 103 20, and 0'i, transla- 
tion of Gen. 62 [not L] Jobl6 etc., cp also Lk. 20 36) ; 
as such they constitute his council and do his bidding 
(Job 1 6 2 1 ; cp Zech. 1 uf ). Similarly, the host of 
heaven, which in the later years of the monarchy had been 
fa\ ourite objects of worship (cp, e.g . , Zeph. 1 5 Jer. 82 
Dt. 4 19), and therefore rivals of Yahw&, now again 
become subject to him and do him homage (Nch. 9 6) ; he 
is as supreme over them as over men (Is. 45 12, cp 4626) ; 
he is equally supreme over all gods {e.g., cp Ps. 964). 

On the other hand, the difficulty with which Yahwe’s 
claim to universal worship against all others was 
r- established is also reflected in the new 

incomplete 7 supremacy over 

incomplete. the ,g ods y or the . host of heave n,’ 

was won and maintained only by force (Job 252 ep 
2I22 Is. 2i2i 3445; cp 27 1 — for the passages in Job 
see Davidson’s, for those in Isaiah, Cheyne’s Comm.). 
This incomplete assimilation of the ’ other gods ’ etc. 
to beings wholly subservient to Yahw&, combined with 
a growing dislike to attribute evil or disorder directly 
to him, led t<> the differentiation of angels as beneficent 
or maleficent (sec Dumoxs, § 5, Satan, § 3) ; but the 
OT nowhere lays stress on the moral character of 
angels, or knows anything of their ’fall.’ Conse- 
quently, angels were divided not into good and bad, 
but into those who worked wholly, and those who worked 
only partly, in obedience to God. This latter division 
still seems to hold its ow n in NT alongside of the former ; 
and, for this reason, in passages such as Rom. 838 
1 Cor. 15 24 /., the question ‘Are the angels referred to 
good or bad ?’ is probably out o£ place (cp Evcrling). 

l*'>r several centuries after the Exile the belief in 
angels did not gain equal prevalence in all circles : thus 
P never mentions them (on Gen. I26 2i see 


6. Schools 


of belief. 


Dillm. ) 


the Priestly < 'lironicler does so but 
rarely — save when quoting directly from his 
sources — and Esther, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and 
Maccabees, are marked more by the absence than by 
the presence of such references ; ‘ Angel ’ does not 
occur in the Hebrew of Ecclus. 4821. Still later the 
differences become conspicuous ; the Sadducees were 
credited with complete scepticism (Acts238) ; the 
Essknes (q. v. , § 3) attached an exaggerated importance 
to the doctrine ; the popular Pharisaic party and all 
the XT writers share, in general, the popular beliefs. 
Yet in John angels are alluded to only in 20 12 I51 
(a passage based on an OT narrative), 1229 (a saying of 
the populace), and the intrusive verse 5 4 ; the epistles 
contain no mention of them (cp the comparative 
infrequency of references in John to demons [q.v. , § 6). 

Several features of NT angelology have been already 
incidentally discussed ; they are common to both Jewish 

7. Apocalypses and C *‘. ri 1 stian w " tings : Sc \ rce 'y A 
and NT influenti al over the writers of the NT 
than the OT were the apocalypses then 
already extant — especially Enoch. It is in Enoch we 
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first see elaborated a doctrine of the ' fall ’ of angels. 
The fall is regarded as the punishment for the intercourse 
mentioned in Gen. 62-4, and for an improper rc\ elation 
of 'the secret things of the world' (cp in NT Jmlc o 
2 Pet. U4). Thiough their fall they Kvonu.- inferior 
to men, who therefore judge them (En. 1-1 4- 7 15 2; cp 
1 Cor. 1)3 Heb. 2). Enoch should be especially com- 
pared with Re\ elation. 

The influence of the OT may be clearly seen in the 
NT angelophanies, which seem modelled on those of 
the early OT narratives, — only that now, under the 
influence of the later development, the angel is quite 
distinct from God (Acts]03/ is not an exception). 
These angelophanies abound in the nativity and re- 
surrection narratives and in Acts (a 19 S .-11-40 10 -.-7 30-32 
1’2 7- 1 1 l!” ), but are conspicuous by their absence from 

the narratives of the life of Ghrist — the luillv attested 
passage Lk. 2243 being unique, except so far as Mt. 
4iz = Mk. I13 (contrast Lk. 44^) may be considered 
parallel. 

Jesus accepts the popular belief in the existence of 
angels, but never (even in Mt. 18 10 or ’JO 53) counte- 

8 Jesus nonces die belief that they influence life in 

the picscnt — perhaps in the pm able of the 
wheat and the tares (Mt. 13 24- 30 37-40) he directly 
discountenances it. All he says of them has reference 
to themselves alone, or to their relations to men after 
life. Thus, at the second coming they will accompany 
the Son of Man (Mt. I627 and parallels ; In. I51), and 
will then separate the good from the evil (e.g . , M 1. 13 41 ; I 
cp Lk. 1622). They do not marry (Mt. 2230, and | 
parallels); their knowledge is limited (Mt. 24 36 = Mk. 
IJ32); and they rejoice over repentant sinners (Lk. 

15 10 ; cp Lk. 128 /. , with which contrast M 1. 1 0 32/. , and | 
cp earlier, Job 3323). In particular, Jesus breaks away 
from the prevailing tendency to make angels the inter- 
mediaries of revelation : he himself becomes the sole 
revealer (Mt. 11 27 Jn. 176 ; cp 146^), he will himself 
always be with his disciples (Mt. 2820), and will instruct 
them directly (Lk. 21 15), or through the Spirit whom 
he sends (Jn. 1626 14 1726). Thus this part of the I 
doctrine of angels was doomed to give way to the 
Christian doctrines of the abiding presence of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit. It still survives, however, in , 
Revelation (li 17 1 21 9; cp also in the contemporary I 
Jewish Apoc. Bar. 553, 'The angel Ramid who pre- ' 
sides over true visions'); also in Acts (1 0 3 2723?) 

— yet here alongside of the new belief (IO13-X6). Paul 

9 Paul alread y shows the influence of the teaching of 

Jesus — he claims to receive his gospel direct 
from him (Gal. 1 1215 f . ; cp Acts ft 3-6) — but still shaies 
(Gal. 019) the common belief (Acts 7 53 Heb. 22 Jos. 
Ant.w.') 3; cp Dt. 882 3 ) in the past instrumentality 
of angels in revelation, perhaps also in the present 
possibility of the same f < ml. 1 8 ; cp ? 4 14). With him , too, 
angels still play a huge part in human life ; his own 
practice and practical exhortations are governed by 
this belief (1 Cor. 49 63 11 10). An emphatic warning, 
however, is uttered against a practice (which was 
springing up in some quarters) of worshipping angels 
(Col. 2 18 cp Rev. 19 10). In the same epistle the 
creation of angels is asserted (1 16) — a point to which, 
as might be expected, no reference hurl been made in 
OT , where they are once mentioned as being present at 
the creation of the world, Job 38 7 (in Jewish literature, 
cp Jub. 2 2 Apoc. Bar. 216). The question whether 
Paul associated angels with cosmical forces turns on 
the interpretation of ra aroix^ta. rod k 6 (T/j,ov, < Jal. 4 3 
Col. 2 820 (see, on the one hand, Lightfoot, in ioc . , on 
the other, Everling, as cited below, and cp Ei.kmknts). 1 
Such an association would, at least, have accorded with 
the tendency of the time : note the angels of winds, 
sun, fire, and water, etc. (Rev. 7i 19 17 14 18 16 cp 
Heb. 1 7 and Jn. 54, and, somewhat earlier, Enoch 
60 ri ff. 61 10). The tendency began much earlier; in 
the OT angels and stars are closely associated (cp Job 
369 
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3S 7 Is. 34 4, and, in general, the double meaning 
attaching to the phrase ’host of heaven 1 ); and the 
transition from Ps. 1044 to a fixed belief in elemental 
nngds is easy. See T'kkma. 

The literature of the 1 is large ; all the Old and New 

Testament Tlmilngii-s ' 'nil.un <Iim iissinus ; on the OT, Piojiui- 
1 m in^'s / heel. lie Pam/cn Test. 1888 (ET 
10. Literature, N..u V<„L, ;>and Smendsdr AV/.-^v//. 

(’■u) aie < inily helpful. The chief audio- 
graphs for the OT me- by Kosli-rs (‘ i >e Mnl’jidi Yaliwi. ' and 
‘ Het ontstaan en de onlwikkeling der Angdologic oiulcr Kind ' 
7 Vt.ro 367-415 1 * 751 , IOji-imj 113-141 J ‘76 J ; fur the Pauline 
I Whine, by Kwiling ( / he l\iulnii\iltc A ugelolog ie und 
On the vocabulary of the subject see M. 
S. Iiu.ih, I embiiln i/e dc Cnnge/ele^ie if up res mama,, rits 
hebrt u.x (Pans, The qncstimi of foreign influence is dis- 

cussed h\ KhIuiI (/ "el>er li. jud. Aiieclologic u. Pfineiiolegie in 
liner . \b//.ui risked vein I'm sismns) ; for further literature on 
this point see < lie. (>/'.\ 282, See further the valuable discus- 
sionsuf Mmitefuiie {Jlibb. Led. viii. , esp. p. 429 Jfi) y and Cheyne 
(OPs 322-327, 334-337), and 1 p Lueken, Michael ('98). 

o. l:. g. 

ANGLE (Is. 198 Hal). 1 15). See Hook, 3, Fish, § 3. 

ANIAM (DyOH, surely not ' mourning of the people 
[Ges.], but miswritten [see <£S ll J for djtSn, see Eliam ; 
differently Gray, HPX 44 n, 1, who would omit >, and 
derive from cyj ; &Al&Aei/v\ f H]. ANIAM [A], eN, [L]) p 
in genealogy of M anassi-.u ( 1 Ch, 7 ig i). T. k. t . 

ANIM (D^V- AlCAM [B], (XN6IM [A], -|B [L]), 
Josh. ] 5 50K n hill town of Judah, mentioned after 
Eshtemoa (a name equally distorted in (? ,! ). Perhaps 
the modern el-Ghuwein, which lies to the south of 
el-Khalil (Hebron) between es-Semu* and Tell ‘Arad. 

ANISE (<\nh 0 on [Ti. WH], Mt. 23 2 3 f)or Dill(RV 
mg.) is the plant Ancthum granolens . 1 The correct 
rendering is ’dill,"- and the plant is distinct from 
Pimpinella , hi i sum, which is the modern ' anise.’ The 
biblical plant is described (Fliickiger and H anbury’s 
Pharviacographia < 2 I 327 f), as 'an erect, glaucous 
annual plant, with finely striated stems, usually one foot 
to one foot and a half in height, pinnate leaves with 
setaceous linear segments, and yellow flowers. It is 
indigenous to the Mediterranean region, Southern Russia, 
and the Caucasian provinces, but is found as a corn- 
field weed in many other countries, and is frequently 
cultivated in gardens. ' 3 

It is mentioned in Mt. 23 23, along with mint 
and cummin, ■* as being subjected by the scribes and 
Pharisees to tithe. This practice accords with the 
general principle stated at the commencement of the 
Mishnic tract on ‘ tithes ( 1 Whatsoever is food, and is 
private possession, and has its increase out of the earth, 
is subject to tithe ' — a rule based on the precept of 
Deut. 1422, ‘Thou shalt surely tithe all the increase of 
thy seed, that which cometh forth of the field year by 
year'), and the liability of dill in particular to tithe is, 
in the Talmud, specially mentioned (see the references 
in Celsius, Hierobot. 1 497). N. M. — w. t. t.-d. 

ANKLETS and ANKLE -CHAINS. These have 
ever been favourite ornaments among Orientals. 5 Prob- 
ably the oldest specimens are some in gold and 
silver which have been found in Egypt, where they 
appear to have been worn by men as well as women. 
The chains obliged the wearers to take short and 
tripping steps. To enhance the effect, bells were (at 

1 The Syriac and the Arabic versions correctly render by the 
word shebhetid , shibitt— a name for this plant which is probably 
derived from Persian (see Lmv, 373). 

2 This, though supplanted by ' anise ‘ in all the English 
versions from Wyclif onwards, is the word used in the A.S. 
version, ‘ myntan and dilc and c\ miiij n.' 

3 Virgil gives it a place in the llnwer gaiden (Eel. 248), and 
Pliny in the vegetable-garden (//A".\i.\. 8 5‘j). Cp the Greek reff. 
in Liddell and Scott. 

4 In the parallel passage in Lk. (11 42) dill is not mentioned — 

’ mint and rue and every herb (irav Ko-xavov).' 

5 Cp Ar. halhtil, and Gk. rrepio-^vpiov and rreptoTceAis, the 
latter of which is 0 s rendering of the Heb. D33D (in the plur. 
or dual) ‘breeches. 1 
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any rate, in later times) attached to the chain — a practice 
which is alluded to in terms of disapproval in the Koran 
[Snr.'Z Ornaments of this nature are referred to 
in Is. ■’> io. 

They nre here called CODJ/,! RV ‘anklets,' AY ‘ tinkling orna- 
ments* {»£> €//ttAo«c4« ), a word from which comes the denominative 
verb in?’. i<’> ( nJD2>n c, C ‘they make a tinkling with their 
feet,’ 0 irai£ov<rai). Similar is rrv>j, Is. 3 2of, RV ‘ankle 
.Jiains,’ AV ‘ornaments of the legs,' iT* uncertain (cp Targ. 

*TC') 1 C P Nu. 31 so, RV as above, AY ' chains,' iF 

In spite of its apparently obvious connection with -yj; 
‘m walk,’ n—yj is applied also to ornaments worn on the arms : 
see Bracelet, 5. 

ANNA {<\NNA [BNA]), the Greek form of the name 
Hannah. 

x. Wife of Tobit (Tob. l9_^). 

2. Daughter of Ph.inuel, of the tribe of Asher (Lk. 
236-38). Like Simeon, she represents the class of 
those who ’ waited for the consolation of Israel,’ and, 
like him, she is said to have had the gift of prophecy. 
Being constantly in the temple, and prepared for the 
honour by fastings and prayers, she was enabled to 
meet the child Jesus and his parents, when, like 
Simeon, she burst into a prophetic song of praise. 
She is also, it would seem, a. prototype of the 
‘widows indeed’ {.sec Widow) of the early Christian 
community (1 Tim. 559): hence the particularity with 
which the circumstances of her widowhood are described. 

The name Anna or Anne became common among Christians 
from the tradition that the mother of the Virgin Mary was so 
called. 

ANNAAS (can AAC [A]), 1 Esd. 5 23 AV = Ezra 2 35 
Sf.NA \h. 

ANNAS (* nnac [A]), 1 Esd. 0 32 RV [Heb. pjl, 

§ 5o] = Ez. 10 31 Hakim. 

ANNAS and CAIAPHAS (annac [Ti. WH] ; kai- 
A(J)A<: [Ti. Wl I |). Jn 6 A. l) tjuirinius, who on the de- 
poMLiun of Arcliclaus became governor of Syria, followed 
the custom of the Hcrodian family and appointed a new 
high priest. Ills choice fell on a certain Ananos (so in 
Josephus) or Annas (so in XT), son of Sethi (Jos, Eetfi) 
who continued to hold the office until the change of 
go\ eminent in 15 .4. Valerius < Iratus, who succeeded 
Qmrinius, gave the post in succession to three men, none 
of whom, however, held it for more than a year. The 
second of the three was a son of Annas, called 
Eleazar by Josephus [Ant. xviii. 2 2). At last, in 18 a.d. , 
Valerius found in Joseph, called (. ni.iph.i.s, one who was 
strong enough to hold the office till 36 A.D. Then 
Vi tell ius (35-39 A.D.) once more, in 36 and 37, 
appointed, one after the other, two sons of Annas 
named Jonathan and Theophilus (Ant. xviii. 4 3 a 3). 
Jonathan still held a prominent position in 50-52 (BJ 
ii. 12.=;/.), a point of which we have good proof in the 
fact that Felix caused him to be assassinated [BJ ii. 133 
Ant. xx. 85). As in Acts 46, Annas, Caiaphas, Jonathas 
(so D ; the other MSS have Joannes, EV John), and 
Alexander are assigned high-priestly rank, and the first 
three can be identified from Josephus, Jonathan being a 
son, and Caiaphas, according to Jn. 1813, a son-in-law, 
of Annas, we seem to have good reason for conjecturing 
Alexander to be the Grrecised name of Eleazar the son 
of Annas. 

C via phas, then, was the acting high priest at the 
time of the trial of Jesus. His long term of office show's 
that in his relations with the Romans he must have 
been obsequious and adroit. Mk. and Lk. do not 
mention him in their account of the passion ; but in 
Jn. 11 49 18*3 f 2428 and Mt. 211357, we read that he 
presided over the pi <x ccdings of the Synedrium ; he 
therefore it was w'ho rent his clothes. According to 

1 Cp a fetter (?) in Pr. 7 22, the pr. name HD.y (see 

Achsah) and the Ar. * ikas , a chain connecting the lurid and 
forefoot of a camel — ihe usual method of hobbling the animal. 
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Jn. 11 49-52, he became also an involuntary prophet as to 
what the death of Jesus meant. 1 With regard to his 
character in general, the accounts accessible to us give 
no details. 

The most important pcisonality in the group would 
appear to have been old Annas. This seems to be 
sufficiently implied in the fact that four of his sons 2 
and a son-in-law successively held the high- priestly 
office — whether we assume that Annas expressly wrought 
for this end, or whether it was simply because those in 
[ power sought by this means to win him over to them- 
selves. Only on the assumption that he was, in truth, 
the real manager of affairs, can we account for it that, 
according to Jn. 18 13-24, he gave a private hearing in 
1 the case of Jesus, as also that Lk. ( Lk. 3 2 ) names him 
as colleague with Caiaphas, and (Acts 4 6) enumerates 
him in the first place, along with Caiaphas and two 
of his high-priestly sons, as holding high-priestly rank. 
Other instances, however, of a similar co-ordination of 
past high priests are not unknown ; for example, in 
the case of Jonathan, son of Annas [BJ ii. 12s/), of 
Ananias son of Nedebaios (Ant.xx. 512-9; see Ananias, 
9), and of the younger Ananos and Jesus son of Gamaliel, 
both of whom were high priests for some time during 
J the years 62-65, anc ^ had the conduct of affairs in their 
hands during the first period of the Jewish wars. 

The Annas (Ananos) just mentioned, son of Annas, 
appointed in 62 A.D. by Agrippa II., availed himself of 
the confusion following on the death of Festus to procure 
the death of his enemies by tumultuary sentence. Among 
the victims of his tyranny was, it would seem, James, 
the brother of the Lord. The passage relating to it in 
Josephus (20 91), however, may perhaps be a Christian 
interpolation (see James, § 3, end). In any case, the 
king himself, even before the arrival of the new pro- 
curator, put an end to Annas’s reign of terror by 
deposing him from the high-priesthood after a tenure of 
three months. I-I. v. &. 

ANNIS, (&NN6IC [B])» 1 Esd. 5 16 RV, RVmg. 
Annias, AV Ananias [q.v., 1). 

ANNUUS Unnoynon [A], om. BL), 1 Esd. 848, a 
name not in Ezra 8 rg — in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra, i. 

§ 2, ii. § 15 (1) d ) — supposed by some to be a corruption 
of ‘ with him 1 ()hx) in Ezra, which may itself be a mis- 
read sign of the accusative (so (|v UAL ). 

ANOINTING. In the OT two distinct Hebrew terms, 

I frequently occurring, arc translated in EV by 1 anoint,’ 
rp while a third (-pj) is incorrectly so under- 

erms. stooc j j n p s o f, ] )V Targ. and Sym. and 
also by, Ewald (cp \Ve. IJciil. a] 118). [a) -po [suk) 

is always (Dt. 2840 Ruth 33 2 S. 12.." 142 2 Ch. 2b 15 
Ezek. I69 Dan. 10 3 Mic. O15) used of the application of 
unguents to the human body as a matter of toilet, and 
hence Ex. 30 32 means that the holy anointing oil 
shall not be used for ordinary toilet purposes. (d) rco 
[mash ah) and its derivatives.^ In this case we have to 
distinguish between the primary physical, and a secondary 
and metaphorical use. In its physical sense ntro is used 
(1) rarely, probably with the retention of the original 
meaning of the root, of rubbing an unguent or other 
I substance on an object, — c.g . , oil on shields (Is. 21s 

A It has been suggested that the reference to his prophesying 
may have arisen out of u popular ct\ molog} of Caiaphas, cp Ar. 
^a’^/==sooth'*a}i er (‘<|ui muvit vestigia et indicia rerum, physio- 
gnomus,’ Fre} t.) ; cp Nestle, ZU’Th. 40 r49, and ste Dalm. Gram. 
127, n. 4. Blass thinks that Nestle has upsei the etymology 
| from nD'D ‘stone’ and ‘oppression,’ by showing that the 
name in Aramaic is written with p. not s. 

2 The fourth, Matthias, was np|«iiiiii:t| to the office for a 
short time, between 41 and 44, by Aenppa; perhaps Annas did 
not live to see this, and certainly he <litl not survive to sec the 
priesthood held by his fifth son, Ananos II. (in 62 a.d.). 

3 On ihese, as well as on several matters referred to in the 
course of this article, Wei n el’s study ’ nc’D und seine Dvrivate’ 
( ZATW IS 1 -°2 [*p8]) should be c.nnsu)t< d. Unf-<riunatel\ , it 
appeared too late to be used in die preparation of the present 
article. 
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2 S. I21), paint on a ceiling, Jer. 22 14 (here translated 
in EV by 1 painted ’), — and probably we should interpret 
the word similarly in the recurring phi ase {e.g. , in Ex. 
29?) 'wafers unleavened anointed ith oil’ ; (2) nf the 
application of unguents to persons or things as a religious 
rite; for details see below (§ 3 //.'), but obseno that, 
with the possible 1 exception of Am. do. nt : s is never 
used in the sense of -po. In its metaphorical sense 
nc'o is used of the divine appointment or selection of a 
man for a particular purpose — viz., for the kingship 
(i^. 10i 15 i 7 2 S. 1^7 2 K. 93612 1 *.s. -1 f» 7 [8] S ! ^ ?>■> [2 1 "] 
2 Ch. 7 ; cp below. $ 5). For the relation of the term 
n'z'Z to the usages under discussion see Messiah, § 1. 
'Anoint' in Ps. 92 10 [nj corresponds to Heb. in 

Ps. 'To 5 it corresponds to pin ; ’ anointing’ in the piob- 
ably corrupt passage Is. 1 0 27 corresponds to pc’ (© B * A Q 
om. ) and ‘anointed ones’ in Zech. 1 m (AY ; but RV 


‘sons of oil 1 ; (P 1 Nx< 3 Hoi rrjs ttiotijtvs) to ms’n 'jx 

In NT the EV also confuses two sharply distinguished 
terms. XP^> which in the LXX, as in classical Guvk, 
may be used in a physical sense, is in the XT used ex- 
clusively (Lk. 4 iS [cp Is. 61 1] Acts 4 27 10 38 2 Cor. 1 21) 
of God in a metaphorical sense; for we can h.udly 
regard the quotation from Ps. 4a 7 [8] in Heb. 1 9 as an 
exception. The derivatives xpfcr/ta (1 Jn. 1*2027) and 
Xpioros are used similarly ; but the compounds eyxpiio 
(Rev. 3 18 also Tob. 6 8 [9] 118) and iwixpiv (Jn. 96 ii ) 
retain the original physical sense. 

Thus the XT use of XP 1(J} resembles the meta- 
phorical use of nir,?. The other XT term, d\ei</>w, is 
always used of the application of unguents to the body, 
whether (like the Heb. 70 which it frequently represents, 
e.g., Ruth 33 Micah6i5, cp also 2 K. 4 2 (5 BAL ) for 
toilet purposes (Mt. 617 Lk. 73846 Jn. 11 2), or medicin- 
ally (Mk. 613 Ja. 014), or as a tribute of respect to 
the dead (Mk. 16 1 cp Jn. I237). 3 

From the foregoing analysis of the terms, it will 
be clear that ‘ anointing 1 was practised by the 
o Hebrews both for secular and for sacred 

purposes. The unguent used was oli\e oil, 
with or without the addition of aromatic spices ; for 
details see Oil. Anointing formed among the Hebrews, 
as among many other peoples (cp, e.g., PI. HN xiii. 1-6), 
a regular part of a full toilet, being in particular 
associated with washing (Ruth 33 Ezck. I69 Sus. 17) ; 
the omission of it was a sign of mourning, the 
resumption of the practice a sign that mourning was 
over 1 2 S. 14s Dan. IO3 [cp Mt. 617] 2 S. 1220 Judith IO3 
cp Is. 61 3 Eccl. 98) ; and hence 1 to anoint ’ is a suitable 
figure for ’to make glad’ (Ps. 23 s cp 45 7 [8]). The 
head and face appear to have been most usually anointed 
(Ps. 104 13 Judith 16 10 Mt. 617 Lk. 7 38 cp Ps. 23 5 141s 
Eccles. 98), and the anointing of the feet to have been a 
special luxury (Lk. 746 Jn. ILd 3). The medicinal use of 
unguents is referred to not only in Ja. 014 Mk. 613, 
but also in Is. 16 Lk. 10 34. On anointing the dead 
see Embalming. 


Leaving the significance of anointing as a religious 
rite to a final section, we will here simply classify the 

3. Religious persons , or °^ ts * hich were , s ° 
rite: anointing anointed ; and first the P ersons - M 
of persons. 


The king ; In the OT, especially in 

the earlier writings, there are numerous 
references to the anointing of kings (cp, e.g . , 1 S. 16 3 12 


* Possible, but hardly probable (cp Ocs.-lbi., .r. -■ flti'G The 
fea.st described in the context is sacrificial: see v. 4 and cp 
WRS Rd. Scm.M 241, 258, 430 n. 4, and note that the word 
used in v. 6 for bowl (puc) elsewhere exclusively used in 
connection with sacrifice ; cp Driver (ad loc.), who, however, 
takes the passage as a description of effeminate luxury. 

^ The text, however, is very questionable. Many (c.y. Cheyne, 
Psalms 0), Eaethgen), following (15 '-X 1 art Sym. Jer., point 'n^3 
instead of 'n^3, and translate ‘my old age 1 or ‘my wasting 
strength* instead ol ‘I am anointed. 1 In Psalms ( 2 ) Che. 
reads ’1)^0= 

3 In Mk. 14 of 1 anoint’ is fivpC£<o (see Myrrh, 2). 


9i6 2 K. 2830 Ecclus. 46 13), and so frequently of the 
Hebrew kings to whom the term ’Messiah of Vahwc’ 
belonged pre-eminently, if not exclusively, in the dn\s 
of the monarchy and cvui later (Lain, 420); for the 
anointing of a Syrian king (by a Hebrew prophet) see 

1 lx- ID15, ami cp the guiciul iefen-m.e in Judg.98is, 

and Am. Tab. 276 ' Manahbi(r)i:i, king of Egypt, 
established my father . over the kingdom, and 
poured oil on his head.’ (b) The prophet. I low far it 
was usual to anoint a prophet we cannot say ; but we 
have one allusion (in a narratne of the 9th or 8th 
cent. ) to such an anointing which cannot be icnsunnbly 
explained away ; if ’ anoint’ in iK. 19 15^ 1 u/ be literal, 
it would be unnatural to consider it in v. z 6 b (as in 
Is. 61 1) metaphorical ; cp Keel us. 4b 8. (c) The priest. 

References to the anointing of pm -sis, as part of the 
rite of consecration, are numerous in P. We have to 
distinguish, however, between those passages which refer 
to the anointing of the high priest (Aaron) alone, and 
those which refer to the anointing of the priests in general 
(for the former cp Ex. 29 7 Lev. 812 6 2o[i3], and, outside 
P, Ps. 1332 Ecclus. 45 15 ; for the latter, Ex. 30 jo 
40 13-15). It seems probable that passages of the 
latter class are secondary (cp We. CTJ 14 1 f.\ Di. on 
Lev. 810-12; Xownck, Arch. 2 124). In this case the 
anointing of the high priest may be inferred to have 
been an earlier custom than that of anointing all 
priests. This would account for the origin of the term 
rrii'En ' the anointed priest ' applied to the high 

priest (Lev. 43516 622(15] ; cp Nu. 0025 Lev. 21 10x2 

2 Macc. 1 10, and perhaps Dan. §25/ ), and for its subse- 
quent disappearance when all priests were anointed up 
DVlcton D'jnan Xu. 33). Wo may infer from Zech. 4 14 that 
the custom of anointing the high priest was at least as 
ancient as the close of the sixth century ; but wc have 
no earlier evidence. On the other hand, the contrast 
between a priest and ' Yahwe's anointed (iS. 235 — a 
Deuteronomic passage), and the different terms in 
which the Chronicler (iCh. 292?) and the earlier 
historian (iK. 235) refer to Zadok's appointment, are 
worthy of attention. Cp further (for some differences of 
view) Baudissin, Die Gesch. lies AT Pricsler/hums 25 f. 
48/ 140 253. 

Lifeless objects also were anointed, (a) Gen. 28 18 
31 13 35 14 are, as far as OT is concerned, isolated 
... references to the anointing of sacred pillars 

* w C f eSS (see Massebah) ; but the custom was well- 

0 J ec s - known in antiquity (cp Di. on Gen. 28 18; 
WRS Rel. Setn.W 232). (b) The tabernacle and its 

appurtenances. P contains directions or statements 
about anointing 1 the tent of meeting ' and all its furniture 
(which is mentioned in detail, Ex. LIO26), or ’ the 
tabernacle and all that is therein (R\. 4O9 Lev. 8 10 
Nu. 7 1). as part of the rite of consecration. Special 
reference is made to the anointing of the altar (Xu. 
7108488). In Dan.9?4 we find an allusion to the 
anointing of 'the most holy' (probably = the altar) in 
the recon sccration after the pollution of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

NT contains no reference to anointing as a religious 
rite, unless, indeed, we ought to infer from Mk. 613 
Ja. 5 14 that magical — and so far religious — pro- 
perties were attributed to the oil used in anointing 
the sick (as distinct from the wounded, Lk. IO34) ; 
but before the close of the second century A. D. it had 
come to form part of the ceremony of baptism. See 
Smith and Cheetham, Diet of Christ. Anti;., s.vv. 
'Chrism,' 'Unction'; Mayor's Comm, on James 


(on 514). 

Anointing occurs repeatedly as A metaphorical term 
to express a religious idea. As we have seen (1) the 
, Heb. term (rwo) is sometimes and the 
6. JYIetapnors. term {xP’ l<jJ ) always used meta- 
phorically with God as subject. The metaphor may 
have originated in, as it was certainly subsequently 
used to express, the idea of God pouring out his spirit 
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on a man (or people) for a particular purpose — e.g . , on I 
Saul to smite the Amalekites (i S. 15 17), on Jehu to 
smite the house of Ahab (2 K. 96 /! ), on ' the Servant , 
’to preach good tidings’ (Is. 6I1). Thus, after Ynhwe j 
has anointed Saul (iS.IOi), the spirit of Yah we comes 
mightily upon him (?■. 6), cp 1 S. I613 ; and the con- 
nection between the outpouring of the spirit and 
anointing is ejear in Is. < 51 1 (Lk. 4 1 3 ) 2 Cor. 1 21, and 
‘•specially in Actsl038. Similarly, ' the anointing from 
the holy one’ (ijn. 22027) is the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, which teaches those that receive it con- 
cerning all things. Hence, the term 'anointed' could 
suitably be applied to Israel as a people — e.g . , Hab. 3 13 ; 
see further Messiah, § 3. In Ps. 457 -Miso, the 
whole phrase ’ to anoint with oil’ is used with God as 
subject ; in these cases either the whole phrase is a 
metaphor, or nnisuh has acquired a quasi-causative 


sense. 

On the relation of the various terms and customs 
to one another there have been different \i<\\s, some 
. ... of which must be briefly referred to. 

. .i mrfclve Some (e.g., Kamphausen in the article 
significance. , S;llb<; ■f nNln3 durjve the religious 

from the toilet use. seeing in the rite of anointing 
both the means of setting apart to God some person or 
thing as clean and sweet- smelling, and also the symbol 
of such a condition. But (1) it may be questioned 
whether the sharp distinction of terms rel:iti\e to 
the two uses (cp § 1) In- not against this \ icw ; (2) 
there is no positive evidence that the Hebrews in- 
terpreted the rite in this way, unless we so regard the 
custom of mixing sweet -smelling substances in the 
anointing oil — a custom which cannot be traced before 
P ; and (3) the metaphorical use cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in this way. Reasons have been given in the 
preceding section for thinking that the religious rite of 
anointing men was at any rate understood at an early 
period to symbolise the outpouring of the divine spirit ; 
but it is possible that this symbolism is not original, 
even in the case of persons. It certainly does not 
explain the anointing of things — particularly the pillar 
at Bethel. This custom Robertson Smith ( Rcl. Son. 
233 379^> especially 313 ff., cp Sacrifice) seeks 
to explain as a sacrifice, the oil being a substitute 
for the animal fat which was smeared (smearing, it is 
to be remembered, being the original sense of rure) 
bv the Arabs on similar pillars, and played a consider- 
able part in many other forms of sacrifice. Fat being, 
according to ancient thought, one of the great seats 
of life, was peculiarly fitted for the food of the gods 
(hence the anointing of the pillar), and also for imparting 
li\ ing virtue to the persons to whom it might be applied 
(hence the anointing of things or other persons). In 
this case the view that anointing symbolised the impart- 
ing of the divine spirit, is .l refinement of the idea in 
which the custom may be presumed to have originated 
(cp Covenant, § 5 end). The anointing of the temple 
and sacred furniture will then be a survival similar to 
that of sprinkling them with blood. G. ... - j. 

ANOS (&NCOC [BA ; om. L]), 1 Esd. 934. apparently 
Yaniah i>!" Ezra 10 36. 

ANT ( n 1 ^, 1 mypmhE [RNA] ; formica, Pr.6 6 3 0 2 5 t). 

, Classical writers often refer to the 
ame an i nc j us t r y , forethought, and ingenuity 
a usions. Q f ^e ant an( j especially to its habit 

1 The etymology of this word is very doubtful. It has been 
proposed to derive it (1) from a doubtful Heb. verb STj ('-p 
' to cut,' referring either to the shape of the ant’s body in- 
sect or to its habit of cutting seeds from the curn-ears, or to the 
incision it is suppo-ed to make in the seeds themselves to prevent 
their sprouting (t li.nigh this last was hardly known to the ancient 
Hebrews); (2) fiom \r. namala ‘to creep’ or ‘to ascend by 
creeping' ; (A from asupposed root akin to Heb. 1 tu make a 
slight sound '. The connection with Ar. nau/abi is certain ; 
but possibly the meaning of the verb may be derr ed from the 
noun. A kindred word is Ar. amnul. ‘ finger-tip ' ( bug. Uebers. 
21). The Syr. equivalent is sulmand (' keen -scented ‘ *') ; Ar. 
has the same word as Heb. — nanila. 


ANT 

of storing grain -seeds beneath the ground in time 
of harvest. 1 

Thus TEIian tells us that so great is the industry of ants that, 
when there is moonlight, they work by night as well as 1»\ day. 
It was noticed how carefully their work was organised; they 
were desciihcd as marching like an army, the oldest acting 
as generals ; when they reached the cornfield, the older ants 
ascended the stalks and threw down the grains to the others, 
who stood around the foot. Each took its part in carrying 
away the food to their subterranean homes, which were care- 
fully constructed with several chambers, and protected above hy 
walls of earth to keep out the rain. The seeds were divided 
into two, sometimes into four, segments, and in other cases 
peeled, to prevent their sprouting: if wetted by rain, they were 
brought out and carefully dried in the sun. The ant showed 
a weather-knowledge far surpassing man's. It was in all respects 
a ttoXltik'ov ^wor', and is so classed by Aristotle along with the 
crane and the bee. 

The same observations are repeated in later times by 
Arabic and Jewish writers. 

The Mohammedans seem to have associated the ant with 
Solomon: the 27th chapter of the Koran is styled ‘the ant,’ 
because it mentions that Solomon, on his march, once entered 
‘the valley of ants, 1 whereupon an ant said, ‘O ants, enter 
into your habitations, lest Solomon and his army tread you 
underfoot and perceive it not.’ It was a custom w ith the Arabs, 
says Buchan, to place an ant in the hand of a new-born child, 
with a prayer that he might grow up wise and sagacious. 

The only two passages in the OT which mention the 
ant obviously refer to some species of Harvesting Ant 
. — probably cither to A/>ha/iog*istcr (for- 

2 . Species. merly called Atta } or to A. 

structor, or to PhciJole mcgaccphahi , which arc to this 
day found in Syria, and, indeed, all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

Numerous other species of ant have been described jn 
Palestine ; but, as far as is known, they resemble in their habits 
the ants - if temperate and colder climates, and do not lay up any 
store of provisions against the winter: it is possible- that, like 
the latter, they pass the cold season in a t.-rpor or winter sleep. 

The harvesting ants all belong to the genus 
Aphasnogaster, or are closely allied to it. Their habits 
TT were well known to the ancients and 

3 . Harvesting t „ mediEeval writers . These observers. 

an ' generalising on insufficient data, as- 

sumed that all ants stored up food for winter con- 
sumption. When, however, the ecntie of learning 
shifting farther N. from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the leaders of science were found in central and northern 
Europe, the position of things was reversed. 

Naturalists, noticing that the ants whose habits 
they observed did not store grain and seeds, arrived 
at the conclusion that no ants did, and attempted to 
explain the accounts of the earlier wi iters by pointing 
out that they had probably mistaken for seeds the 
pupre which, when anything disturbs the nuts’ nest, are 
at once seized and borne to a place of safety. The 
consensus of opinion, accordingly, until about a quarter of 
a century ago, was that ants never lay up stores of food. 

The investigations of Moggridge and Lespes, how- 
ever, showed that, although this opinion is probably 
correct as far as ants in more northern climates are 
concerned, many of the ants in the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean store up seeds collected from different 
plants. Not only do they collect seeds that have fallen, 
but they also frequently tear the fruit or seed-pocl off the 
plants and bear them to the Jonmcarium or nest. 
They will, moreover, travel considerable distances to 
obtain their food, marching in two nearly continuous 
parallel lines, the length of the column sometimes 
measuring 24 yards or more. The two lines are moving 
in contrary directions — the one toiling laden with spoils 
towards the nest, the other hurrying back with empty 
mouths to the harvest ground. 

The nests both of A. barbcira and of A. structor are 
simply e.\ca\ jtions in the ground — long cylindrical pas- 

4 Nests • sri & es or rounc l e d hollows, the floors of which 

‘ . * are to some extent smoothed and cemented. 

In these hollows, about the size of a billiard 

1 See the list of passages quoted in Rochart, Hier. — among 
them Hor. Sat. i. 1 33 : Yirg. sEn. 4402 ; Plin. XII 11 30 ; TElian, 
--5 443 »; 43. A brief account of the Jewish notices by Rev. 
A. Lowy in PSBA 3 t 8 (.1080-81] 
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ball, the seeds are stored. In one nest Moggridge 
counted seeds from twelve different species of plant, and 
he enumerates eighteen distinct botanical families con- 
taining plants which furnish ants with seeds. .-/. stria tor 
is frequently found in the neighbourhood of towns or 
villages, and e\cn in the streets ; A. barbara, usually in 
th- country. 

The ants’ nests are entered by one or two hides, 
whose presence is usually indicated by small heaps of 
refuse, parllv composed of the earth excavated from the 
nest, and partly built up of the husks and other useless 
matter, which is carefully removed from the seeds befoic , 
the latter are stored up. All this refuse is scrupulously 
removed from the nest, which is kept very clean. The 
ants do not allow the seeds to sprout ; possibly by 
making an incision in them. 

The amount of seed collected and stored in the 
granaries is \cry considerable and may cause serious 
loss to the agriculturist ; from 011c nest an amount of 
seed estimated at i lb. in weight was taken, and then’ 
must be many hundreds of nests to the acre. The seed 
stores of the ants of Palestine are sufficiently important 
to be mentioned in the Mishna, which records the rules 
adopted as to their ownership. 

The industry of the han citing ants, and the amount 
of work they accomplish, justify their being held up as 
examples of untiring energy. They begin w'ork early in 
the morning and keep at it far into the night, working 
as hard in the dark as in the sunlight. Meer Hasan 
Ali in his History of the Mussulmans describes how 
eight or twelve very small harvesting ants will find it 
difficult to move a grain of wheat, and yet they manage 
to transport such grains over a distance of 1000 yards 
to their nest. Their great sagacity is shown in 
numerous ways — the complexity of the organisation 
of their colonies (involving the differentiation of 
individuals to perform different duties), their powers of 
communicating one with another, and their slave- 
making propensities. Their habit of laving-up food 
for the future, and even (in some South- American 
species) of actually cultivating certain fungi for food, 
places them with the bees and wasps, as regards intelli- 
gence, second only to man in the animal kingdom. 

The ants belong to the order Hymenoptera (which 
includes bees, wasps, and saw-flics), and to the family 
Formicidse. n. m. — a. e. s. 

ANTELOPE (INn t e o, Dt. 14 s; NUl lo, Is. 51 20; 
opy£[<P ,;VL in Dt. ; and Aq. Sym. Theod. in Is.]; 
C6 YtAion in Is. ]), an unclean animal mentioned 

along with the pygarg and chamois. The above is the 
rendering of RY and is much preferable to AV Wild Ox, 
Wild Bull (which is based upon Targ. Gr. Yen., and 
is accepted by Kim.), although wild oxen and wild 
bulls were common enough throughout Palestine and 
Mesopotamia (see Cattle, § 4). The allusion in Is. 
(l.c . ) to the capture of the animal by means of a net 
wholly agrees with what is known of the manner in 
which antelopes, gazelles, etc. were usually captured. 

The species here intended may be the Anti lope 
leucoryx (or oryx, cp 0 ), or the A. bubal is. Against 
the former proposal the objection has been raised that 
the oryx is called in the modern vernru.nl.ir of N. Africa 
yahmur , which = Heb. Terr ‘ fallow-deer ’ (see Roe); 
but it is not uncommon for the same name to be given 
to members of different species by different peoples. 1 
On Ox-Antelope see Unkuhx (beg-)- s. 

ANTHOTHIJAH 1 Ch, 824+ RV. AV 

Antotiiijah ( q.v . ). 

ANTICHRIST Untixpictoc [Ti. \VH]). History 

^ -j. , of the Quest ion .' 1 Researches into 

, p ■ j tbe meaning of Antichrist’ have 

Lariy Period. always startec i f rom the exegesis of 

1 For other examples see UY ic<»rn, note. 

2 Cp, Lucke, Einl. in d. OJhnb. J ah . 35a ff. ; Bornemann, 
‘Die Thessalonicherbriefe ' in Mcjcr a Ilandbuch 400 ff. 

12 


2 Thess. 2 i-i2 and certain passages in the Apocalypse 
(chap. 13 ). 

The first period of the history of the discussion em- 
binccs the Greek and Latin ecclesiastical writers down 
to the beginning of the Middle Ages. Within this 
period the tradition is unusually stable. The Antichrist 
is taken to be a manifestation which is to be made at 
the end of tune — a definite personality, as to whose 
origin, ennn, and end, perfectly definite and tradition- 
ally fixed views are set forth, which rest but partially 
on the NT. This e.xcgelical tradition, the importance 
of which is greatly undervalued by recent commentators 
such as Bornemann, is, for reasons which will afterwards 
appear, of the utmost value. To say that the naive 
dogmatic belief of the church-fa tlicrs in ’the truth of 
this eschatological phantasy down to its least detail’ 
was absolute does not in any way disprove the correct- 
ness of their cm gi-xis. 

Of the two methods that erm n_* into vogue during the 
Middle Ages — the ecclesiastico-political method with 
polemical purpose (since Joachim of FI oris, afterwards 
in chief favour with Protestant scholars, especially in 
the form hostile to papal claims) and the universal- 
historical (perhaps, since Nicolas de Lyra) — neither 
advanced the question in the least. 

The beginnings of a truly scientific manner of looking 
at these as well as at other eschatological traditions 
9 TVT H were made by certain Spanish and French 
0 ern. j esu j t5| w jj 0 threw themselves into the 
polemic against Protestant attacks with great learning 
and acumen. Their first step was to revert to the 
tradition of the church fathers, which they embodied in 
extensive works . 1 Thus the futurist method was 
restored to its ascendency. 

This method maintained its ground, until quite recently, 
among all .scientific interpreters of the apologetic school. There 
is one point, however, in which the exegesis of the moderns — as, 
for example, Hofman fSchriftbcioeh) and Luthardt ( Die Lchre 
von den tetzten Dingeii) ana almost the whole body of English 
writers on the subject — falls far below that of the church 
fathers: the concrete eschatological figures are more or less 
spiritualised. Thus, Antichrist becomes an impersonal general 
tendency; the ‘temple’ (2 Thess. 24) is interpreted as meaning 
Christendom ; and the xare^ air, as law and order. 

It is in the work of Ludovicus Alcasar ( l 'csiiyaiio 
arcani sens us in Apocal . , Antwerp, 1614; that we find the 
earliest indications of a thoroughly scientific, historical, 
and critical handling of this question. The labours and 
the method of the Jesuit scholars, however, were after- 
wards made available for the Protestant Church by Hugo 
Grotius (A //not,/ /lours, Paris, 1644), w ho in the treatment 
of Antichrist may be regarded as the founder of the 
1 historical ' or ’ preterist ’ method. He interpreted 

Thess. 2 1-12, point by point, as referring to the 
occurrences of the reign of Caligula. In this method 
he was followed by Wetstein, Hammond, Clericus, and 
Harduin ; and, since Kern ( T lib. f flieol . , 1833, i. ), 
the preterist interpretation of the Antichrist has become 
almost universal, but as referring to Nero redivivus (so 
I-\ C. Baur, Thro l . Jahrbb . , 1855 ; Holtzmann, in BL ; 
Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1862, 1866; Hausrath ; and many 
others, including Renan, L Antichrist , 1876). Follow- 
ing an example partly given by Klopper, however, 
S pitta (Zum Gesch. u. Lift, ties Urchristenthnms 
i°9jf.) has again sought the explanation of the predic- 
tions regarding Antichrist in the circumstances of the 
reign of Caligula. 

Abandoning this (on the whole, mistaken) line, a few 
scholars have sought an interpretation of Antichrist in a 
Jewish tradition dating farther back than 

3 . Recent. the Q ir j st j an cr;l and not resting on am 
1 historical events. 

Among the-.*- scholars may be named Reiche, De Wette, Liine- 
mann, ami i’.ornemann (in their respective commentaries) and 
Kahler (in /’A’ AT 2 )). Ewald’s observations in Jahrh.f. hi/d. 
U'/ss. t 1 :«s 1 , p. 250, and 1860, p. 241, are of specia l i nterest : 

1 Malvenda's De Antichristo (Lvniis, 1647) being perhaps the 
fullest. The commentaries of RiL-ira (Salamanca. 1591) and 
Blasius Viegas (Ebora, 1601) were specially influential. 
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for the first time he combined 2 Thess. 2 with Mt. 24 15^ and 
Rev. 11 2 >ff) an d thus the problem ceased to be one of exegesis 
merely. The best work in tbis direction has been that of 
Schneckenburger (see Bdhmen’s survey of his writings in Jahrb. 
f deutscke Theol., 1859), who endeavoured systematically (as 
the only true method) to ascertain the kindred Jewish tradition 
that lay at the basis of the NT passages. (Preliminary researches 
in the same sense had been contributed by Corrodi, Kril. Gesch. 
des Chiliasmus 1781 ff. ; Bertholdt, Christol. Jud., 1811, § 16; 
and Gfrorer, Jahrh undert des Neils 2256 ff. 405 ff. 436.) 
Schneckenburger also brought Mt. 24 Rev. 11 and jn. 543 into 
the field of his survey, and his view may be said on the whole to 
have stood tbe test of time. 1 

Still more recently Bousset (Der Antichrist in der 
Uebcrlieferung des Judenthums , des NT. «. der Alten 
Kirch e , 1895), following up the suggestions of Gunkel’s 
Schopfung n. Chaos (1895), and the method then for the 
first time securely laid down, has sought to supplement 
these investigations in two directions: (1) by a com- 
prehensive induction based on all the eschatological 
portions of the NT that belong to the same circle of 
ideas, and the careful exclusion of all that do not 
so belong ; and (2) by an attempt at a comprehensive 
and complete presentation of the tradition (which comes 
before us in the NT only in «* fragmentary way) as it 
is to be met with in the Jewish sources, and, still more, 
in the later Christian exegetical and apocalyptic tradition. 
This tradition is in great measure quite independent of 
the NT, and in all probability dates, as far as its sources 
are concerned, from pre-Christian times. 2 

The NT Tradition. The name dvrlxpi-o’Tos occurs 
in the NT only in the Johannine Epistles (1 Jn. 2 18 22 : 

NT ^ 3 : 2 Jn. 7), and thus in all probability its 

* * formation belongs to the late NT period. 

For an answer to the question who or what is 
meant by the name, it is best to start from the well- 
known (probably Pauline) passage in 2 Thess. 2i-i2, 
where we read that before the end of all things the man 
of sin, or, rather, of lawlessness (6 dvdpwiros ttjs avo/xla s), 
the lawless one (6 dvofios), the son of perdition (6 vlbs rijs 
airuXeias), must be revealed. This 4 man of sin,’ it is 
elear, is to make his appearance as a false Messiah — an 
observation which, from the outset, precludes us from 
referring the expression to any foreign potentate such as 
Caligula 3 or Nero. He is sent to 4 them that are 
perishing’ (namely the Jews), because they received 
not the love of the truth (the true Messiah). 4 He does 
not employ any outward force, but accomplishes his 
work by means of false signs and lying wonders (cp the 
tradition of the Church fathers, as continued by De 
Wette, Ewald, Schneckenburger, B. Weiss, Liinemann, 
Bornemann). He will make his appearance in Jeru- 
salem. In this account of the Antichrist the specially 
perplexing assertions are that he is to seat Tiimself 
in the temple of God and that he is to declare himself 
to be God. This last act, at any rate, does not belong 
to the role of a false Messiah. It is also doubtful 
who or what ought to be understood by 6 /car^x w *'» 
rb Karbxov, the power that stands in the way of 
the manifestation of Antiehrist. If once a reference in 
the passage to a Jewish false Messiah be accepted, the 
mystery of iniquity (lawlessness : rb /jlvot. rijs dvop.La s) 
will most probably mean the eruelty which the Jews 
as u. whole had begun to show towards the Christians 
(same authorities as above). At this point we obtain 
a elear light upon Rev. 11 . The perplexing fact 
that there the beast rises out of the deep and makes 
its appearance in Jerusalem (a view of the passage that 
appears certain — not only from 11 8, but also from the 
connection of 11 12 with 11 3 — as against the other inter- 
pretations referring it to Rome) is explained by 2 Thess. 
2 . The beast that rises out of the deep and appears in 

1 This applies also to the first part of the Apocalyptische 
Studicn of B. Weiss, 1869. 

2 Attempts in this direction bad already been made by 
Bertholdt and Schneckenburger. 

3 2 Thess. 24 does not at all fit in with Spitta’s interpretation 
of the passage as referring to Caligula’s proposal to set up a 
statue of himself in Jerusalem. 

4 Cp Jn. 5 43 . 
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Jerusalem is the Antichrist. If this be so, we are 
supplied with the following additional elements in the 
tradition : (1) a great drought that comes over the 
world in the last times (in Rev. through the two 
witnesses) ; (2) the two witnesses, their slaughter by 
the Antichrist, and their resurrection; (3) a previous 
assemblage of many nations in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. The dim and fragmentary character of the 
whole narrative, however, is striking. In another place 
in the Apocalypse we find another parallel to the figure 
of the Antichrist — in Rev. Y6w ff. The beast that ’ had 
two horns like unto a lamb’ (RV) is designated by the 
author of Revelation himself as a False Prophet. When 
it is spoken of as 4 coming up from the land ’ (not,. 
4 earth ’ as in EV), we may reasonably understand 
Palestine to be meant. This false prophet also does 
his work by means of signs and wonders. Here we 
meet with a new and rather perplexing consideration : the 
sealing on their foreheads and hands of those whom he 
has led astray, and the buying and selling of them that 
is thus made possible. To the same great group of 
traditions a part of the eschatological discourse in the 
Synoptie Gospels (especially in Mt. ) also appears to 
belong. Older theories of the (3dl\vy/xa ttjs ipyj/jaboew s 
of Mt. 24 15 having broken down, and Spitta’s explana- 
tion of it as referring to Caligula being beset with 
difficulties (indeed, an apocalypse which arose only in 
40-41 A. D. eould surely not have found its way among 
utterances of the Lord which were already becoming 
fixed), we seem compelled to fall back on an older 
tradition, and to explain the strange phrase of the Anti- 
christ of 2 Thess. 24 sitting in the Temple (on these 
points cp Abomination of Desolation). In this case 
we arrive at new elements in the tradition : the subsequent 
flight of those who have believed, the shortening of the 
days (Mt. 2422), and the picture of the end of the world 
and of the final judgment (Mt. 24 29 ff). Here again 
the fragmentary brevity of the tradition is surprising. 

If we now survey these eschatological fragments as a 
whole, two conjectures immediately force themselves on 
„ us: (1) that all these eschatological 

esu s. ph antas i es vvere not independently con- 
ceived by the various authors from whom we derive 
them ; 1 that, on the contrary, the authors are mostly 
reproducing a tradition which already lay before them ; 
and (2) that it is a single consistent tradition that 
underlies all these (partly coincident, partly com- 
plementary) fragments. If the second conjecture 
be true, we may venture to think that the tradition 
in question has not been lost beyond all possibility of 
recovery. In point of fact, our very first glance at later 
Christian apocalyptic literature satisfies us that this 
literature rests upon a tradition which is but partially 
dependent on the NT. 

The Tradition of the Early Church regarding Antichrist. 
Sources . 2 The tradition becomes tangible as soon as we have a 
Christian literature copious enough. The 
6. Early Church influence of this tradition is already visible 

tradition. i n the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(chap. 16). Irenaeus ( Adv . haer. 5 25-30) also 
presents himself in this connection. Special importance, how- 
ever, among the earlier witnesses, attaches to Hippolytus’s 
airdfiei£t? 7repi rov auTL^pCcTOv, the Carmen Apologeticum of 
Commodian, Lactantius s Inst. Div. 7 15 ff. (Commodian and 
Lactantius have a place of their own in the tradition), and the 
Commentary on the Apocalypse of Victorinas. A further group 
of writings ascribed to an ecclesiastical writer of very great 
influence, Ephraim Syrus, must be mentioned. Under his name 
are current three Homilies on the Antichrist : (1) One in Syriac 
(De Lamy, 3 187 ff., — all of it genuine with the exception of a few 
chapters); (2) one in Greek (Assemani, 2222-30 3134-143), 
perhaps genuine ; and (3) one in Latin (Caspari, ut sup. 208 ff). 
The historical event from which all these prophecies start is the 

1 See the detailed argument for the impossibility of this in 
Gunkel, SchSpf. u. Chaos. 

2 See Malvenda, De Antichrbto (1647) : Ebert, ‘On Com- 
modian’s “Carmen Apologeticum in Abh. d. kon. Sachs. Ges. 
d. IVisscnsch. 6387 ff. ; Caspari, Briefe und Abhandlungen 
(’90) 208^ 429^ and, for the later period, Zezschwitz, Vont 
romischen Kaiser thum deutscher Nation , 1877 ; Gutschmid, 
Kleine Schrflen 5 505 ff. : W. Meyer, Ludus de Antichristo , 
1880. 
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beginning; of the great barbarian migrations, the invasion of 
the eastward regions of the Roman Empire by the Huns (Gog 
and M.iyng). Allied in character to the foregoing are 

(.Aril's Catcchesis (xv), the pseudo- Jolninnine Apncaljpse 
( Ti« li. Apoc. u/>i'tr.) t and the Commentai v on the Apocalypse 
by Andrew of C.csarea. I >u| u mh-iit on Ephraim's Gii_cl. 
homily are the Tj-ep'i rijs owt<Ah»'cs tou ko<t(jlov (ed. Lagardi) of 
the pseudo- Hippulytus, and the Dfoptra of Philip Sulit.irins 
(3 ; Migne, P. Gr. 127). This whole mass 1 if tradition is 
exceedingly valufible on account of its art li.de 01ionl.1l ■ li:u:n ter. 

Of the 1 'Kler eluneh fathers, Jei\>me also ( Id . Ou.ist. 

xi. ; In Danotcm \ii. and \i.) .uni I licml net (//«. > < /. fab. 

but not Augustine, and, of the latei , John I KinusLcniK 
(kkirn 4 27) claim special attention. 

A>, in the uniform x*iew ul these .ipnc:il> plic inieiprcteis, the 
advent of tbe Antichrist is after the down Kill <»f Rome, one might 
reckon almost with certainty on finding evident oof the currency 
of the tradition about the time of that downfall* Such «*\ iilvnce 
we actually possess in the primary document which was the com- 
mon source of both the so-called Apne.il> psesof 1 kiniel. the t Ireelc 
(e-d. Rlostermann, A na tecta), and the Armenian (eh. K,.d* mkiar, 
U'icner/. 0 127 f. \ cp Z.i hn, p'orsi h ungen oiigjf.). Again, 

at the time of the Mohammedan conquests a new rallying-point 1 
wasgi\ en for this eschatological tradition, as we see in the apoca- 
lypsoof the pseudo-Method1usl71.l1 century, < }rthad<Kvog/a //raf-i, 
Basel. 1 599), closely connected w ith which is ihe l.u » r Apocalypse 
of Peter, now extant in Syriac, Arabic, and I*. ll 1 iopie* ie-d.iciions 
(ilr.itke, ZWT , 1S92), and also a series of late I’-j/antine 
(\a*siliev, Anecdote Greece - By cantina 1, Moscow, iSy.?), 
and late Jewish apocalypses (Jellinek, Bet -ha- Mid rash; cp 
lion— u, 64 ff. 17 }ff)- This l »oi 1 \ of tradition leached the west 
through a compilation (ZV • r.w Ad by the monk A<Ro 

(Micne, P. Lat. 101 1291 ff.), based on the book of Methodius 
and on a Sibylline book, which last is to be found aKi.i (in a 
redacted form) in the works of Beda ( Migne, 00 1 13 \) and dates 
perhaps from the fourth century. Lastly, an isolated and very 
archaistic source is to be found also in the Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah (.'stern, ZA , iSio). 

_ xt . , Subjoined is a brief summary of this 

7. He who , . . - . ■ r 1 

tradition as it oecurs, almost uniformly, 
letteth. . , , , , 1 

in the sources that have been named. 1 

In the first place, the universally prevalent comictiuii is that 
the <ar«\(i>i' (2Thess. 2 7) is the Roman empire. This, we may 
be sure, was the view of Paul also: if he expected a Jewish 
false Messiah, then the one power left which could ’ binder ‘ was 
the Roman empire (cp on this point 4 1-Ad. 4 1 Jj ). The 
political rdle played by this idea in the history of Christianity 
may be seen in Tertullian ( A/>ol . 32, ad Scap. 2) and Lacimitius 
(last. div. 7 25). Of equally universal prevalence is the 

conception of Antichrist, not as a Roman or 

8 . Antichrist, foreign ruler, but as a false Messiah, who is 

to arise among the Jews . themselves in 
Jerusalem. Almost universally (with the exceptions to he after- 
wards mentioned) it is predicted that he is to establish himself 
in the temple and lay claim to Messianic ( ind, so far, divine) 
honours. (Sometimes, as in Asccns. Jes. 46, Viet, in Apoc. 13 13, 
and in the Ethiopic Apocalypse of Peter, we read that he will 
set tip his statue in the temple — doubtless a reminiscence of 
the Caligula episode.) After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
accordingly, the expectation that the Antichrist will rebuild 
the temple in Jerusalem becomes universal. He will show 
special favour to the Jews, will receive circumcision himself, and 
will compel others to do so. He will arise from the tribe of 
Dan (q.v., § 9 ; Jewish haggada is at the o..,t of this [cp Testam. 
Dan 5 f : also the omission of Dan in Rev. 7 5 if., ns to which 
see Iren. v. 30 2, perhaps alsoeven 1 ( h. (»6i (4'.|(see.!>/*V)7j69[54] 

7 12] ; see Schneckenburger-Bohmer, 412). If, bearing all this in 
niind, we once more turn to 2 Thess. 2 e^ff. J[n. 543 Rev. 11 3^., it 
immediately becomes plain that any ‘ historical ’ or preterist 
interpretation of the Antichrist is out of the question. On the 
basis of a haggadic view of Dan. 11 43 7 8, there came into 
the tradition this further element, that the Antichrist, at 
his first appearing, is to conquer the kings of Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Libya. Another invariable element of the tradition under 
consideration is the enumeration of the miracles to be wrought 
by the Anih.hri-t, particularly 7 celestial signs (Rev. 13 it f), and 
miracles of healing (although that of railing the dead is beyond 
his reach). Hereupon the Antichrist will achieve the dominion 
of the whole world, and gather round himself to his capital all 
peoplesand vast armies (4 E-d. 13 iff. Apoc. Par. 40 Rev. 11 gff.). 

Next, a great drought and famine will come upon 

9. Conflict, the whole earth (differently and le-s clearly put in 

Rev. 11 6), and in these straits the Antichrist will 
order his servants (spoken of also a.s demons) to mark men with 
his mark (according to the Latin Homily of the pseudo-Ephr.iim, 
a serpent mark), so that only those who bear it shall be permitted 
to buy bread (Rev. 13 16 /.). Against the Antichrist come 
forward the two witnesses (almost unanimou-ly taken to be 
Elijah and Enoch), who disclose his real character, so that 
many turn away from him (otherwise, and ver\ obscure, what 
we read in Rev. 11 iff.). It is noteworthy that in many sources 
there is no mention of the resurrection of the two witnesses — 
doubtless an incident introduced for the first time by the author 

1 For the references in detail see Bousset, Der Antichrist , 
Giitt. 1895. 
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of Rev. 11. At the preaching of the witnesses a considerable 
company of Israel are converted and begin the opposition to the 
Antichrist (perhaps Rom. II 20 is to be interpreted in this con- 
nection). The 144,000 who are scaled in Rev. 7 5 ff. certainly 
have their explanation here. The faithful now betake them- 
selves to the wilderness or to tin. mountains (l\lt. 24 16 ff.) ; hut 
the days -.f Antidu ist's reign of leiror shall be shortened. The 
years skill become months, the months days, the days hours 
(Alt. 24 22). Then the Anticlnist will send his armies in pursuit 
of 1 he- faithful who luive lied into 1 lie wilili 1 nes.s \ but there they 
shall be delivered by the angils of ( h«l or by the Messiah 
(Rev. 12 13^), and ihe ai inyof ihcAnli> lui.st destroyed («.p the 
mysterious angelic batik- outside the- city 7 , in Rev. 14 l^ff., and, 
in connection with this, the appearance of the lamb with the 
1 14,000 in Re w 15 1 _//.). The Antichrist is 

10. Defeat of finally slain, :ii.eording to authorities, by the 
Antichrist. IMe-siah, with tile bitluh of his mouth (Is. 11 4 

2 Tliess. 3 *— the same statement is found in 
late Jewi.li som ccs, such a. T.ug. Jon. on Is. 11 4 and others). 
Perhaps an older tradition may be traced in the view that 
1 lie archangel Michael is to be the conqueror of the Antichrist 
(Dan. 12 1 Rev. Ui., Ass. A/as. m). Now is seen a mighty 
sign in heaven (Ml. 21 30) — the sign of the Son of Man — 
interpreted by later writers (1 p already Did. I ov/p.e lov 
tK7rcTii<rew?evoi*<povo.>) as refening to the Cross, but originally, we 
may be sure, be-iol c-ning the I >i\ ine Jud;"' of the world { I Musset, 
154). Then follows the coining of the Divine Messiah to judg- 
ment, amid mighty Convulsions of nature (Alt. 24 29 /. Rev. 
liij ff.). From the four corners of heaven desolating si 01 ms 
burst upon earth and cleau-e it (Rev. 7 1 ff.), and In-fore the 
divine advent de .rends a tempest of fire, which burns the earth 
down to its depths, and dries up the sea and the rivers 
(Rev. 21 1). 

At the very first glance it is plain that, in this tradition, we 
are dealing not with an artificial exegetical mosaic of the\.ui"us 
passages of the New Testament (and the < )!d) 

11. Coherence which here come into account, but with an 
of tradition, original body of tradition, organically and 

inherently consistent ; and that the separate 
eschatological fragments of this tradition in the NT become 
intelligible only when they are brought into their organic place 
in the scheme of the tradition as a whole, so that their essential 
consistency becomes manifest. 

Origin of the Tradition . — Naturally we turn, in the 
first instance, to the eschatological ideas of the OT. 

Schneckenburger will have it that the 

14 1 * dea tlie Ant ’ christ comes fl ' om the 
eschatology. p r0 p] 1ec j es concerning Gog and Magog 

in Ezek. (38/.). That in every form of the tradition 
the prophecy concerning Gog and Magog occurs in 
close connection with the story of the Antichrist is 
I indeed true to the extent that they are made to appear, 

! sometimes after (Rev. 207/), and sometimes before, 

| the time of his rule. Positive identification of G«;g 
j with Antichrist, however, does not occur till the seventh 
I century, and even then only in Jewish sources. Many of 
! the details of the traditions can be traced, as has been 
I already said, to Jewish haggada. In this particular 
point Dan. 7 11 /. is approximated to most nearly ; but 
even here there is a marked difference, and the 
originality of the view outlined above is conspicuous. 
In Daniel the disturber is a foreign power ; but here 
the seducer, who personates God or simulates the 
Messiah, rises up from amid the people of God. 
Thus there has been an important development since 
Daniel. Perhaps, as was suggested in conversation to 
the present writer by Prof. Smend, the histoi^cal occasion 
for this advance was supplied by the experiences of Israel 
under the Maccabees and the Herods. In any case, we 
must note a parallel in Jewish Apocalyptic. 
13. Belial. ^ hat a ni ec i t o those in our tradition 

were active among the ]ews about the time of Christ is 
shown by 4 Esd. 5 1 ff. (f»o ; regnabit quern non sperant), 
Apoc. Bar. 36 - 40 , S/tv/L 36 3 ff. (2 167 ff), Test. Dan 5 , 
,/ij. A I os. Sff., and the (probably Jewish) nucleus of .-1 sc. 
Jes. (3 l- 3-4 13). Now, in this tradition, the constantly 
recurring name of the great enemy of the last times— a 
name already known to the apostle Paul (2 Cor. 615) — 
is Belial (Beliar). But, according to many passages 
of the Testa mutts, Belial is a spirit of the air, ruler of 
the evil spirits. According to Test. Dan 5, the Messiah 
will fight against him in the last days. The supporters 
of Belial are the children of Dan. In Sib. 363 ff. 
(probably dating from the time of Cleopatra), Belial is 
already presented in an aspect closely resembling that 
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of Antichrist (still more so in the Asccnsio, which, how- I 
ever, has unquestionably undergone Christian revision). | 
In the .4 \censio the angel Sammael interchanges parts j 
with Belial, and Sammael figures also in later Jewish . 
tradition as the enemy of the last times 1 (on the origin 
of Belial, and on the various developments of meaning, 
see Belial). Suggestions of the same idea occur in 
Lk. 10 is Jn. 1231 (Col. 2x5). Here we would seem to | 
have an aspect of the tradition that, in point of time and 
contents, comes a great deal nearer that of Antichrist 
(2 Cor. 615: ‘and what concord hath Christ with 
lVliar ? ’), which is not of historical but of purely 
eschatological origin : the idea of «. rebellion of an 
angelic power against God at the end of time. Perhaps 
_ it is out of this figure — behind which in 

ragon. turn stands the wilder figure of the dragon 
rising in rebellion against God in the last times, which 
Gunkcl conjectures to have its origin in the Babylonian 
creation-myth (see Creation, §2 f. ) — that, under the ex- 
periences of the Maccabean period, the humanised figure 
of ~ pseudo- Messiah came into existence. In this way 
we can explain also the superhuman traits in the picture, 
such as his declaring himself to be God (2Thess. 24), 
and his sitting in the temple of God (cp the myth of the 
storming of heaven by the dragon in Rev. 12 1 ff.). 
These conjectures find further confirmation in the fact 
that, in later tradition, the ghostly-demonic element in 
the portrayal of Antichrist comes again more con- 
spicuously to the front, and the Antichrist is even 
represented as a dragon who rebels against God (cp 
the writings of Ephraim Syrus, and Apoc. Zeph. ). 

Points of Contact with other Traditions. — One 
legend that comes into relation with that of Antichrist 
« in many ways is that of Nero redivivus. 

'. . r0 Not that the figure of Antichrist had its 
beginning in the storv of Nero. < >ngnuilly 
both legends had currency side by side. It was only 
after Nero's return at the head of the Parthians (at first 
conceived of in <.«. purely human way — cp the nucleus of 
Rev. 17 ) had become indefinitely delayed, and after men 
had begun to expect the returning Nero only as a spirit 
from the under-world, that they gradually transferred 
to him some traits belonging to the Antichrist- (cp 
Btb.o 61 ff., where, in like manner, Belial is interpreted 
to mean one of the Caesars ; see Apocalyptic, § 95). 
Such an amalgamation of the two figures is already 
met with in Rev. Id and 17 (in their present form). 
The old form of Antichrist, however, retains such 
vitality that in the end (Rev. 13 n ff. ) it appears as 1 
second beast, servant of the first and on the same scene. 

A similar and (as far as its occasion is concerned) still 
more manifest doubling of Antichrist is seen in Com- 
modian s Carmen Ajolo^etieum, in Lactantius (as 
above), in Martin (see Sulpicius Sever us, Dial. 214), 
and in the / 3 tf 3 \Lov K\t)/j.cutos (Lagarde, Rein/, juris I 
eccl. 80 ff.). There is a complete fusion in the Asccnsio I 
Jesaice, and in the commentary on the Apocalypse 
of Victorinus. This complicated figure of Nero redivivus 
took special hold on the Sibylline literature of the second 
century, a and here again, in the delineation of this, we 
meet once more with the old features of the dragon 
myth. A fusion between the Antichrist tradition and 
the Simon Magus legend has already been observed by 
Schneckenburger, and traced in a variety of points by i 
the present writer The same tradition comes into 
fusion with the later Alexander legend and the old German 
saga of the end of the world (Muspilli, Ed da ) 

On this and other connected subjects see bous^et, Per Anti- 
christ, in the English translation of which (1896) special atten- 
tion has been bestowed on the index (see, ‘Simon Magus,’ 

‘Alexander’). See also E. Wadstein, ‘ J >ie csrhatologische 
Idccngruppe ; Antichrist, Weltsabbath, Weltetnli: und \Wlt- 
yesicht in ihrer christlichmiudalterlichen Gesanimtentwicke- 
linu. 1 Z\l‘T, 1895 and 1890. On the Armenian form of the 


1 Ekenmenger, Entdecktes f od, nttuu 2 709 ; cp Asc. Jcs. 7 9. 

2 This has been already remarked by Sohneckenburger. 

3 Cp Zahn, ‘ Apocal. Studien ’ in Z. f. kirchl. Lcben u. IViss. 
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Antichrist-legena see Conybeare, Acad., 26th October 1895; 
and on a .singular Mohammedan tradition see Lvdd.v at end. 

w. B. 

ANTILIBANTJS (antiAi Banoc [BA], om. K), 
J udi th 1 7. See Lk bang n . 

ANTIMONY Is. 54 « RV mg., EV ‘fair 

colours. ’ See P.\ 1 X r. 

ANTIOCH <<\NTioxei<\ [Ti. WHJ). 1. in Pisidia ; 
more correctly, 'Antioch towards Pisidia’ (' Avrt 6 x^to. 
i] Trpos Uto-idla), to distinguish it from the Antioch on 
the Meander (the form ‘ Pisidian Antioch,’ ’Avrtdxeta 
7 ] II undia [Ti. \VH], Acts 13 14, arose to distinguish it 
I from the more famous Antioch of Syria). It was 
really a Phrygian city ; but in NT times it was of course 
included within the Roman province Galatia. Strabo 
(p. 577) accurately describes it as lying ‘on a hill,’ on 
the south side of the range now called Sultan I >agh, in 
Phrygia Parorea ; but it was not until 1833 that 
Arundell found its ruins at Yalobatch. The town was 
founded about 300 B.c. by the Seleucid kings, and the 
transportation of 2000 Jewish families to the fortresses 
of Lydia and Phrygia, as recorded by Josephus (. Int. 
xii. 3 ), must in part refer to Antioch. By Augustus it was 
made a Roman colony (6 b.c. ) ; hence its coins bear the 
legend Ca.-s.irea. Antioch was adopted as the centre of 
military and civil administration in Southern Galatia, 
and from it radiated the roads to the colonies designed 
to check the unruly highlanders of Pisidia and Isauria. 
As an element in tin* pacification of this district, the 
1 privileges of the Jews were confirmed by the Emperors, 
j and Paul found a large Jewish colony in the city. The 
Romanisation of this part of Galatia was in especially 
active progress during the reign of Claudius, 41-54 A.D. 
At the time of Paul’s visit, therefore, Antioch was at 
the height of its importance. Besides its relations w ith 
Apamea (on the W ) and with Iconium, Lvstra, and east- 
ern Asia Minor, it must have had a commercial connection 
with the Pamphylian seaports, among them Attalia and 
Perga ; and Paul must have reached Antioch by following 
this southern trade-route, which probably ran through 
Adada [Kara Bavlo, Bavlo being the modern pro- 
nunciation of the apostle’s name). There was a large 
body of Jewish proselytes in Antioch, many of them 
women of position through whom the Jews were able to 
influence the magistrates against the apostles (Acts 
13 50). The magistrates had summary jurisdiction over 
disturbers of the public peace, such as the apostles 
were alleged t<> be (cp v. 44, 7rao"a 17 tt 6 \ls crvvrjxOr}, 
and v. 45, Ibbvre $ tous cJ^Xoi's) ; but the ‘casting of 
them out of the borders ’ of the colony could not imply 
permanent banishment — at any rate in the ease of Paul, 
who was a Roman citizen. Accordingly we find the 
latter returning to Antioch from Derbe (Acts 14 21) and 
perhaps revisiting the city at least twice (Acts 166 18 23, 
see Galatia). If the trade of Antioch was concentrated 
in the hands of the Jews, we can the more easily under- 
stand Paul's first success here in Asia Minor • the new 
teaching did not conflict with any commercial interests of 
the gentile inhabitants, as it did at Ephesus and Philippi, 
while at the same time the Jewish proselytising had 
prepared the people for its reception. It is also not 
without significance that on the death of king Amjntas, 
some seventy years before Paul's visit, the ancient 
worship of ‘Men’ (M qv 'Aokclios, ’A pnaios Strabo, 
’AcrKTjvbs coins) had been abolished, so that there was 
probably no gentile hierarchy in existence to oppose the 
apostles. Hence the effect of their preaching was more 
marked here than in any other cast-, except Corinth 
(Acts 184448/!). All the more strange is the sub- 
sequent unimportance of the South Galatian churches. 

2. In Syria (1 and 2 Macc. AV Antioch 1 a). This 
great city, the third metropolis of the Roman world, 

1 the Ouecn of the East (77 kol\t) Athen. I75; 

orientis apex pulcher), and the residence of 
the imperial Legate of Syria, survives in Antdkich , 
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a town of only 6000 inhabitants. It is situated at 
the point of junction of the ranges of Libilnus and 
Taurus, on a fine site hard by the left bank of the 
Orontes, just where the river turns westwards to run 
between Sit. Pieria on the N. and Mt. Casium on the 
S. , to the sea 16 m. distant. A little higher up the 
river Antigoniahad been built in 307 B. C. by Antigonus ; 
but seven years later Seleucus Nicator transferred its 
inhabitants to his new city of Antioch. 

Strabo’s meagre account (p. 750) is the foundation 
of our topographical knowledge of the city. Like the 
district in which it lay, Antioch was a rerpa 7roXts, an 
agglomeration of four parts. 

The first contained the population of Antiponia ; the second 
the bulk of the cili/ens. The third part w.is the creation of 
Seleucus Callinicus (240-226 and the fourth, on Mt. Silpius, 

of Antiochus Epiphancs. K.irh part had its <>\\u wall ; but in 
addition, the whole vast area, larger than that of Rome, was 
surrounded by huge walls running mcr the mountains and 
across the ravines. From N k.'tior’s time dates the well-known 
statue ‘the Fortune’ < if Antioch, a work of the bicyoiiian 

EutychideS, a pupil of l.>Mppu^ (F:ius. vi. - 7). The memory 
of it is preserved on the coins, and in a small marble statuette 
in the Vatican. The goddess, a graceful gentle figure, rests 
negligently on a rock ; while the mcr, a vigorous youth, seems 
to swim out from under her feet. 

Seleucus Xicator also embellished Daphne (Ad<pvi 7 
[VA]), 5, m. distant from Antioch, but reckoned a 
suburb. It was «. spot musical with fountains; its 
groves, crowded with temples, halls, and baths, were 
the seat of a cult of Apollo and Artemis. 

Among its artistic treasures was a statue of Apollo Musagetes 
by the Athenian Dry axis. The precincts of Daphne were 
endowed with the right of asylum and naturally became the 
haunt of villany — of runaway slaves, debtors, and cut-throats 
(Tac. Ah/i. 36o ; Tiberius in 22 a.d. attempted to regulate this 
abuse in several cities) : if we may trust the story of Onias in 
2 Macc. 4 33, Daphne ‘ flung away the one rare chance of shelter- 
ing \irtue.‘ The site is now called Bet el Ma, the ‘house of 
Water. 1 It retains no traces of its former magnificence. 

From this suburb, which Roman wealth, Greek art, 
and Oriental licentiousness conspired to make unique 
even in the East, Antioch took its distinguishing name 
— ij 4 -rrl Adfpu-rj. In itself the title bore no reference to 
the pleasure pursuits of the suburb — as though insinu- 
ating that there the true life of the city was to be found : 
it was a genuine official title. 

Accordingly we find it on coins (cp ’Ai/noyeW tojv eni 
KaAAxporj ; twv iv Mvy8<mo ; Tali' 7rpos ra» Sap<p). Hence 
Pliny (HN 5 21 [18]) writes ‘Antiochia Epidaphnes.’ Tacitus 
(Ann . : 2 83) transliterates the Greek, and calls the suburb itself 
‘ Epidaphna.’ 

Holm has summed up in a striking sentence the 
historical position of Antioch under the Seleucid kings. 

. Although close to the sea (dvairXovs 
z. onaracter. ai)dvfJL€p6v Strabo, p. 751). it was yet 

no seaport; on the borders of the desert, it was yet 
something more than a centre for the caravan trade 
between the East and the West. The city reflected the 
character of the kingdom of which it was the capital, a 
kingdom which itself also was neither a genuine naval 
nor a genuine land power. Antioch was a Greek city, 
just as the Seleucid kingdom was an attempt to impose 
upon the Orient the political ideas and forms of Hellas. 
Vet, in the capital as in the kingdom at large, there was 
no true Hellenism ; the commingling of Oriental and 
Western elements resulted in the perpetuation of the 
worst features of both races, and the moral worthlessness 
of the Syrian found in the brilliance and artistic tem- 
perament of the Greek merely the means of concealing 
the crudities of his own life. The characteristic 
failing of the Greek also was exhibited on a great scale. 
A third element, and that the one most important 
for biblical history, was provided by the Jews. The 
colony was in fact coeval with the city, for it dated from 
the time of Seleucus Xicator, who gave the Jews the same 
privileges as he gave the Greeks { J os. A nt. xii. 3 1 ). 1 For 
this connection with the Syrian kings see 1 Macc. 11 42 f. 
Herod completed the marble-paved street which we can 

1 According to 2 Macc. 4g (cp also z>. 19) Jason conferred on 
the people of Jerusalem the status of citizens of Antioch 
(Antiochians) on which see Th. T 12 544 (’78). 
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trace from the ‘ Gate of St. Paul ’ to the modern town 
{Jos. Ant. xvi. f» 3). Thus all the forms of the chiliscd 
life of the Empire found in Antioch some representntixe. 
I11 its agora, said Libanius, the customs of the world 
might 1 >c studied. In no city \\ as pleasure more earnestly 
pursued. Daphnni mures were proverbial ; the Orontes 
was synonymous with superstition and depravity (Juv. 
Sat. 362). Yet it would be of value to discoxer to what 
extent the lower and middle orders of the population 
were really affected by the luxury and abandon of which 
we hear so much ; that is after all but one side of the 
city’s life, and there is a temptation to exaggerate it. 
There was little real intellectual life ; epigram and light 
prose were tin* most flourishing forms of literature. 
Cicero ( Pro An h. 3 , $ 4) is exaggerating with his 
* eruditissimis hominibn.s liberal issimisque studiis atl- 
fluenti.’ Antioch is far less celebrated than Alexandria 
in the literature of the first and second centuries a.d. 
This intellectual attitude is a fact of some importance, 
in its relation to the first Christian teaching. 

The mixture of Roman, Greek, and Jewish elements 
admirably adapted Antioch for the great part she played 
„ ., in the early history of Christianity. 

3. Christianity. The dty the C1 4 le of the churc i 

There, as elsewhere, Judaism prepared the ground for 
the seed of the word (cp < ihrys. Horn. xxv. ). 1 Nicolas, 

a proselyte of Antioch,’ one of the first deacons (Acts 6 5), 
was only one of a 1 vast multitude of Greeks 1 who in 
that city were attracted to the Jewish doctrine and 
ritual (Jos. BJ v ii. 3 3 ; cp Acts 11 19-21). The ancient and 
honourable status of the Jews in Antioch gave to the 
infant church a firm and confident organisation. Very 
early the city became a centre on a level with Jerusalem in 
importance (Acts 11 22 26-30 13 1). The cosmopolitanism 
of its inhabitants inevitably reacted upon the Christians 
in the way of familiarising them with univeisalist ideas, 
and Antioch consequently became the centre of mis- 
sionary labour. It was Paul’s starting-point on his 
first journey with Barnabas (Acts 13 1-3), and thither he 
always returned with his report of work done (Acts 11 26/. 
1530 I822). It was at the instance of the church at 
Antioch that the council of Jerusalem sent the circular 
letter to the gentile Christians (Actsl523 Gal. 24-14), 
and, according to Acts 11 26 (on which see CHRISTIAN, 
beginning, and § 2 [end]), it was in Antioch that ’ the 
disciples were called Christians first ’ — undoubtedly as a 
nickname. We know that the people of Antioch were 
noted for their scurrilous wit (Philost. Vit. 3 16 Zos. 3 n 
4 4 i Procop. BP 28 ). W. J. w. 

ANTIOCHIA (*,NTiox[e]iA [ANV]), 1 and 2 Macc. 
AV, RV Antioch, 2. 

ANTIOCHIANS (antiOXEIC [VA]), ! Macc. 4 19 

(~XIAC [A]). and in AV also v. 9 (-yoN [V]), where 
RV has ‘ citizens of Antioch. ’ See Antioch z, § 2 11. 

ANTIOCHIS (antioxMic ['''A]), concubine of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (2 Macc. 430). 


ANTIOCHUS (antioxoc [ANV] ; antiiuxoc [N* 
once, V* once, A once]). 1. Antiochus III. , surnamed 
the Great, was the son of Seleucus Callinicus, and 
ascended the Syrian throne at the age of fifteen, on the 
death of his brother Seleucus Ceraunus. He is the 
earliest of the great Sklei’CIM: (q.v. ) mentioned in 
the Apocrypha, but Antiochus II. Theos and Antiochus 
I. Soter (his grandfather and great- grandfather re- 
| spectively) are alluded to in Dan. II (see Daniel, § 6). 
His reign (223. 178 n.c.) embraced a series of wars 
against revolted provinces and neighbouring kingdoms, 
wars in the prosecution of which his disasters and 
successes were equally great. The events of his life are 
briefly alluded to in Dan. 11 10 Jf . — notably his expedition 
in Asia Minor in 197 B.C.. (cp v. 18) which, after varying 
fortune, ended in a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Scipio Africanus near Magnesia in 190 B, c. (cp v. 18). 
This was one of the exploits of the Romans which 
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Judas the Maccabee is said to have heard of (i Macc. 
S t-8). 

The account in its present form is not free from inaccuracies. 
Thus, the writer states that Antiochus, the ‘great king of Asia,' 
had with him 120 elephants (r>. 6, incep. avnovr [x*]) ; but accord- 
ing to Livy (".7 39) tli«-rt were only fifty-four. ‘It is not 
unlikely that in the popular tradition the original number was 
exaggerated' (Canibr. Bible, ad loc.). Cp Malcakees, First, 
§ 10. 

t »ne of the conditions of the humiliating peace imposed 
in 188 b.c. was that twenty hostages, including a son of 
the king (cp 1 Macc. 1 10 and below, 2). should be sent 
to reside in Rome. Antiochus the Great was killed in 
an attempt to plunder the temple at Elymais {187 b.c. ), 
and was succeeded by his son Seleucus IV. Philopator. 
See Seleucid.-e. 

2. Antiochus IV. Epiphanes ('^irKpau-qs ' the illus- 
trious ’ [cp 1 Macc. 1 10 where A -«s], called in mockery 
y \')mfKxvf)s 'the madcap’), youngest son of no. x. On 
his place as hostage (see above, 1) being taken by his 
nephew Di. metrics, he returned to the East, and — his 
elder brother, Seleucus IV., having meanwhile been 
murdered — seized the Syrian throne (175 B. C. ), and soon 
became famous for his conquests in Cu;le-S\n.i 
Palestine, and Egypt (cp 1 Macc. h6ff. 2 Macc. f>i „ , 
and see Dan. 11 21 ff). During his Egyptian campaign 
he twice took Jerusalem (1 Macc. \*off. 2 Macc. 5n ff). 
In spite of the presence of a strong favourable Hellenistic 
pmty (see Jason, Menei.aus), Antiochus appears t<» 
h:ivr seen that he could never hope to subdue Judaea 
until he had rooted out the peculiar Jewish religion (see 
Israel, § 69/ ). He accordingly promulgated a decree 
cnj« fining uniformity of worship throughout his dominions 
(1 Macc. I41 ff), and even went so far as to endeavour 
to force upon the Jews the worship of heathen deities 
(see Abomination, ii. ). His persecuting policy was 
responsible for the rise of the Asmdeans, and stirred up 
the successful resistance of the Maccabe* s. His end 
(0-4 B.c.) is variously described. According to 1 
Macc. (3 1- 16 he was visiting a rich and celebrated temple 
in Persia (see Elymais), when tidings of the ill-success 
of his troops in Judma, and remorse for his sacrilege at 
Jeru-.ikm, caused his death — according to Polybius 
(31 ) at Tabce in Persia. 1 The usually accepted 
reference to his end in 2 Macc. 1 10-17 is not very prob- 
able, see Macc \hkes, Second, § 7. He is doubtless 
alluded to in Ps. 7f> \ f , and there are numerous references 
to his life and character in Daniel (q. v. ,§§1, 6, 8, 10, 18). 

The | >■ (. Talmudic tract Mtxilhith Antiochus is a legendary 
a> ' omit, in Aramaic, of the persecutions in his reign ; cp Schii. 
GJl' l 123 (see M AeCABEbS, SeCo.NO, § 11). See SE1.EUC1D./E. 

3. Antiochus V. Kupator (Ei 'iir&Twp), the young son 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (see 2, abo\c), was left 
under the care of Lysias, whilst the father conduct! -d 
his wars in Persia (1 Mace. 332 /. ). On the death of 
Epiphanes (164 b.c.) Lysias obtained the regency, 
ousting his rival Philip, 5, and set up Epiphanes' son as 
king, giving him at the same time the surname Eup&tor 
(1 Macc. 614^) — ‘on account of the virtues of his 
father' (Appian). Together they entered Judaea (see 
ISRAEL, § 75 beg. ) and, encamping at Beth-zacharias, be- 
sieged Bethsura (see Beth-zur). The Maccabaeans were 
defeated and the famous Elk \zar [q.v. , 7) was killed (1 
Macc d 23 ff. ). “ The war was brought to an abrupt close, 
however, by the news that Philip had occupied Antioch, 
and a hasty peace was concluded restoring to the Jew's 
the privileges they had enjoyed previous to the persecu- 
tions of Antiochus Epiphanes (cp Israel, l.c . ). In the 
following year (162 b.c. ) the king and his guardian were 
put away by Demetrius [q.v., 1] (1 Macc. 7 1 ff. 2 
Macc. 14 1 ff). See Seleucid^e. 

4. Antiochus VI., surnamed Theos ( 0e6s), son of 
Alexander Balas, spent his early youth as a ward of 

1 His father, Antiochus III. the Great, died whilst engaged 
in this same district upon a similar errand. Tradition may have 
confused the son with the father. 

“ 2 Macc. 13 21 ascribes their ill-success to treachery (see 
Rhodocus). 
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an Arabian (see Imalcue }. He was brought forward by 
Tryphon, a former follower of Balas, and set up as king 
in opposition to Demetrius Nicatwr (see Demetrius, 
2) who was rapidly becoming unpopular (1 Macc. 
11 39 54 ; 145 b.c. ). On his coronation he received the 
surnames ‘Epiphanes 1 and ‘ Dionj'sus.’ Henceforth 
he became a mere tool in the hands of Tryphon, who 
ultimately found an opportunity of slaying him (1 Macc. 
13 3 i). See further Tryphon, Seleucid^:. 

5. Antiochus VII. Sidetes CZl 5 t)tt}s), — i.e. , man ofSid& 
in Pamphylia, — called also E 6<rc(3‘i)s (Jos. Ant. xiii. .>2), 
was the son of Demetrius I. and younger brother of 
Demetrius II. Nicator. The capture of his brother by 
the Parthians gave Sidetes the opportunity of asserting 
bis claim to the Syrian throne in opposition to the 
unpopular Tryphon. To win over the Jew's he wrote, 
from Rhodes, to Simon 1 the chief priest and governor,’ 
and by advantageous concessions, remission of royal 
debts, and the formal permission to coin money, attained 
his end(i Macc. linff ; auricoxos ( x v. 1]). Tryphon 
was besieged at Dor ( v . 25), and ultimately forced to 
flee to Orthosia (v. 37). The situation immediately 
changed. Antiochus felt his position secure, and sent 
Athenobius to Simon demanding Joppa, Gazaru, the 
citadel of Jerusalem, and the arrears of tribute (28 ff). 
The refusal of these demands brought about war, and 
Cenim.hkus was dispatched against the Jew's { ] f> 38 ff). 
Sidetes appears no more in 1 Macc.; but in the time of 
John Hyrc.inus (see Maccabees, i. § 7) he came and 
besieged Jerusalem (133 B. C. ), and five years later met 
his death whilst fighting the Parthians under Phraortes 
II. (Arsaces VII., 128 b.c.). See Seleucidas. 

6. Father of Numknius (i Macc. 12i6 14 22). 

ANTIPAS (ant[€]ittac [Ti. \VH], abbrev. from 
avTlirarpos , see Jos. Ant.x iv. 1 3 ; cp Cleopas from 
KXeo7rar/3os). 1. See Herodian Family, 2. 

2. The ‘faithful witness’ of Pergamum named in Rev. 213. 
According to the Ada Sanctorum (Apr. 11) he was bishop of 
Pergamum, and suffered death (by the ‘brazen bull’) under 
Jjouiitian. 

ANTIPATER (antittatpoc [AXV]), son of Jason 
[3], an ambassador sent bv the Jews to the Lacedae- 
monians (1 Macc. 12 16 14 22). Sec Sparta. For the 
Antipater from whom Antipatris (see below) was named 
see Herodian Family, l. 

ANTIPATRIS ( a n T 1 n AT p 1 c [Ti . WH ] ) was founded 
by Herod the Great on ’ the finest plain ’ of his kingdom 

1 An — f. t . , Sharon — in memory of his father 

1. Allusions. . . , u jw- ,i \ ii * 1 .u 

Anti pater (Jos. BJ 1. 21_9),but also, as the 

history of the town abundantly proves, for strategical 
reasons. The other details given by Josephus are, that 
it lay ‘close to the mountains’ (BJ\. 47) on the plain 
of Kaphar Saba ( Ka(papcra(3a ), fertile and w'ell- watered, 
that a river encompassed the city, and a grove of very 
fine trees (Ant. xvi.52). In another passage, probably 
from a different source, Josephus identifies it with 
Kaphar Saba (Xa/3ap£a/3a 9} vuv ’ Aumrarpis kcl\€itcu), 
and tells how, to resist Antiochus on his march against 
the Arabians ( circa 85 b.c. ), Alexander Jannasus made 
a. deep ditch and 1 wall, which however Antiochus 
destroyed, extending thence, a distance of 150 (?) 
stadia, to the sea a ^ Joppa (ib. xiii.lai). During 
Roman times Antipatris was ^ station at or near the 
junction of the military roads from Lydda and from 
Jerusalem respectively to Csesarea, where the latter 
road issued from the hills. Thus Paul was brought 
by night from Jerusalem to Antipatris and thence, part 
of his escort returning, to Cassarea (Acts 23 31). The 
return of so much of Paul’s escort is explained by the 
fact that, Antipatris being according to the Talmud 
( Talm . I'>ab., Gittin, jba) on the limits of Jewish soil, 
all danger of an attack by the threatened Ji-wisli ambush 
(Acts 2U 16 20 ff. ) was now past. There, in 66 a.d., 
Cestius Gallus halted on his way to Lydda (BJ\\. 19i), 
and to this point, on his subsequent retreat from 
Jerusalem, he was pursued by the Jews (ib. 9). There, 
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too, in the same year, Vespasian halted on his march 
from Ca-sarca to Lydda ( ib. iv. 81). 

Antipatris is not marked in the Tab. Pent. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 a.d.) gives it as 10 R.m. from 
, Lydda and 26 from Caesarea ; the I tin. Ant. 

* as 28 from Ctsvuva ; and Eus. and Jer. in 
the Otiom. as 6 S. from Galgulis (in all probability the 
present Jiljiih\eh). Schiirer (Hist. 3 130) and others, 
following Rob. (Zf/? 4 139 ), identify it with the (itesent 
Kefr Saba, 23 R.m. (as the crow tlicsl from C.esare.i. 
But, as Kefr Kiba is no less than 17 R.m. from Lydda 
and 2 R.m. N. from Jiljuliyeh ; as, besides, it has no ( 
ancient remains, nor any such wealth of water or en- 1 
compassing river as Josephus describes, 11 is more 
probable that Antipatris lay farther S. on the upper 
waters of the 'Aujeh, which are about 29 R.m. from , 
(Avsarea, 4 S. of Jiljuliyeh, and about 11 N. of Lydda, 
in a district which better suits the data of Josephus. 
Here Dr. Sandrcczky and Sir C. \V. Wilson (PEF ' 
Qn.St . , 1S74, p. 192 f) have suggested the site of i 
KaVat Rds cl- Ain, at the \ory copious sources of 
the 'Aujeh, which they identify with the crusading 
castle of Mirabel (cl-Mirr being a neighbouring place- 
name). They point out, too, that the \ alley of the 
'Aujeh would be a more natural line for the great ditch 
of Alexander ] anurous than 1 line from Kefr Sfiba to 
the sea. Although Xeubauer (oVig r . du Tatm. 80 Jf. ) 
thinks that the Talmud distinguishes between Kefr Saba 
and Antipatris, this is doubtful, for, while their names 
are given separately, both are defined as border towns 
— between Samaria, a heathen country, and Judrea. 
These are all the data for the question of position. 1 
Without excavation on the sites named, and the dis- I 
covery of the rest of the Roman road — probably the 
road by which Paul was brought — traced by Eli Smith 
in 1843 from Gophna to the plain, but lost at the edge 
of the hills (Biblioth. 5UC.I478 ft.), it is impossible for us 
to be certain where exactly Antipatris stood. Wc cannot 
expect to find many ruins on the site. Unlike other 
Herodian sites, it is not stated to have been embellished 
by great buildings ; and the town did not afterwards 
develop. Buhl (Pal. 199) favours Ras el-'Ain. 

In 333 the Bordeaux Pilgrim calls it a mutatio , or change- 
house, n.>t a ch itas like Lydda (the next ‘change’ he mentions 
— Betthar, 10 R.m. towards Car>.area — is perhaps the present 
et-Tireh, PEF Mem. 2 166). In 404 the Percgr. S. Paula: calls 
it ‘semirutum oppidulum.’ In 451 xt had a bishop ( Acts of the 
Court. o/Chalcedon : cp Descr. Parochice Jerusalem , circa 460), I 
and in 744 it still contained Christians. With their disappear- 1 
ance before the Arabs, the Greek ecclesiastical name would 
vanish, and has not been recovered (but see the curious state- 
ment of a native in PEP Mem. 2 134, that the name of Kefr 
S.‘» 1 >S is Antifatru-). The Crusaders wrongly identified Antipatris 
with ’Arsuf, the ancient Apollon ia. g. a. s. 

ANTONIA, see Jerusalem. 

ANT 0 THIJAH,orratherRVANTHOTHijAH(n^nn 3 y > 
iTnn;y [Gi.], njnhjy [Ba.]; probably a feminine 
adjective formed from ANATHOTH ["//.?'.]), in genealogy 
of Benjamin § 9 ii. > 3 ), 1 Hi. 834+ (ano>o.\i 0 

[ana 0 co 0 ia, A] kai <\ 0 eiN 1 <? L ' A ]> anaGcoGaLM)- 
ANTOTHITE { s Ty\T\^), 1 Ch. 11 28 AV. See 
ANATHOTH, i. 

ANUB ENNo>Nt[B], erNOoB[A], an<a>B[B]; 

a Judahite, descendant of Coz (RV Hakkoz) 

(1 Ch. 48 ). Probably to be identified with Arab (We. ). 

ANUS (ann&c [B]), 1 Esd. U 48 AV=Neh.8 7 
Ha \an, 4. 

ANVIL t DVS 1. Is. 41 7+. See Metal Work. 

APAME 1 attamh [BA], -jth- [I-]; go ; A FEME), 
daughter of Bartacus and concubine of Darius ( 1 Esd. 

4 z 9 ). 

APAMEA (Jer. Talm. Kit. 9 3^ N'DQN, but oftener 
N'DSDX), mentioned in the Vg. text of Judith -i 14, 
apparently as a district ( * pertransiens omnem 

Apameam 1 ) in the line of march of Holofernes. 
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’A7t afj.-qvri, one of the ten districts of N. Syria under Rome (Ptol. 
Qeogr. v. 15 19), took its name from ‘An-tipcm, a fmilfiuL town 
(named alter Sdeinus Nicator’s Persian wife), built oil a hill 
some si\ or more miles east of the Oronii . h.ilf-un\ between 
Lines,! and Auihh. 1 i, and now represented by important ruins 
tinder the \ill.ige that occupies the sjte of the old citadel, mm 
called A' ’<7 Pat el Mudik. See Str.iho, p. 752; Ritter, Erdkunde 
17, Aluh. ii. 1075-80’; E. Sachau, Kcisr in Synen u. Ricso/ot. 
71. S2 (photographs and map); also relT. in Boettg. Lex. Jos. 

APE (D'Dp, D'EJlp ; ttiGhkoi [UAL]; simur, 1 K. 
IO22, KIOlov TopevT&v [BL], cp v. 11 ; 2 Ch. Qui] ) An 
animal mcntii mnl among the rarities brought from d)j jlnr 
by Soli imon's fleet. The Ileb. leij'/t, ‘ape,’ is evidently 
a loan-word, 1 and' is usually connected with kaji , 2 the 
Sansev. name of tin* ape ; thus tin- home of the animal, 
though not neu.-svtrih the situation of Ophir, will be 
indicated. It is mentioned 111 each case, in MT (the 
phenomena of (5 arc heic wry peculiar), in connection 
with the peacocks (if the common theory is correct) 
imported by Solomon from UrniK. Perhaps ‘monkey' 
would be a mine correct modem English rendering than 
‘ape,’ whieh suggests the tailless quadrumana , while 
the animals of this order represented on the Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscriptions have tails. Just so, hipiot 
would have been a better Gieek rendering than ttl 8 i)i.ol 
(the LXX word), if Aristotle is correct in making the 
ttlOtjkol tailless. Four kinds of monkeys are repre- 

sented on the Assyrian monuments. Those on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser II. seem to belong to an Indian 
species ; they appear in company with the Indian 
elephant and the Bactrian camel (Houghton, ‘On the 
Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures,’ TSBA 6319 f 
[ 77])- Monkeys (gab) and baboons were much in 
request in Egypt. Queen Ha’tsepsut (‘Hatasu,’ 18th 
dynasty) received them among other rarities from 
the (African) land of Punt ; see the picture of the 
native ambassadors leading specimens of the Cyno- 
cephalus Hamadryas and the Cynocephalus BabuinusA 
Halevy, however (/?.£/ 21 63/. ), would identify Solomon’s 
c'p p and cyan (see Peacocks) with the tuku and 
kukupi mentioned in the Amarna tablets in the requests 
of the Asiatic princes — i.e. , different sorts of vessels full 
of aromatic oil, etc. 4 Plutarch (dc Is. et Osir. 81) gives 
an account of the sixteen ingredients of the Egyptian 
KU(pL . 5 o. M. — A. E. h. 

APELLES (att6AAhc [Ti. WH], contracted from 
’A7 to\A6ow/>us) is saluted in Rom. ltfio, where he is 
called ‘ the approved (S 6 kl/j.os) in Christ, ' an expression 
which seems to suggest that he had shown constancy 
as a confessor in time of trial. Nothing further is 
known of him. Weizsacker suggests that his Christian 
activity may have been chiefly within the household of 
Aristobulus also mentioned in v. to (Apost. Age 1 399). 

In the list of the ‘seventy apostles' which we owe to Pseudo- 
D' -rotheus, Apelles is represented as bishop of Heraclea ; that 
of Pseudo- 1 1 ippulyUiN mentions Smyrna. According to the 
IVicrand Paul by the Psumlo-Syineon Metaphrastc-S, 
he was couso rated bklmp of Sm} ill. i by i’etc-i . 

APHAEREMA (A(|>AipeMA [RV 1 ]), 1 Macc. II34 
RV, AV AriiKKi-MA. 

APHARSACHITES (^DDIDN [Ba.] ; [Gi.] ; 

AcJ)ApCAXAIOl [BA], but -CAKKAIOI [B] in Ezra 56 ; 
-pACOAX^ 101 [^-] > see a ^ so next article), a word used 
(Ezra 06 G 6f ) apparently as the title of certain officers 
under Darius. Another form is Apiiaksathchitls ; see 
Ezra 49, where the word is misunderstood (see Ezra, ii. 

1 If it helongs to the original text : sex- Eiu>ny, § •zb. 

2 Whuii «-• also ktj/ 3 o? or ktjttos, and Eng. ape. 

3 Ed wank, Pharaohs , Fillahs , and Explorers 292. See 
also tht ,-ipcs and b.ibuuns on a wall-painting in a tomb, El 
Bershelt (Kg\pi. 1' \pl««r. Fund), Pt. 1 1 , plate xi. ; cp p. 29. 

4 See Am. Tali. B 23 — AVi. 294, c<< 1 . 2, 40 ; 1 kukupu sa . . . 
[ka]-du nakiamku, ‘a kvkupu . . . with its lid ' ; col. 3, 43 . . . 
k'ukul’ii samni t.lbi, ‘ . a kukubu of good oil 1 ; B 5, 1, 25 
(redo) Cunni §a tabu ahiya usiranni II duk kukupu, ‘send me, 
my brother, good oil, twoj vessels kukupu ’ (so Hal., not in Wi.). 
Duk or tuk (pi. tube) is the ordinary ideogram for ‘vessel, 
receptacle.' 

5 The Assyriological notices are mostly due to Prof. Cheyne. 
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<; 10) and treated as the name of a tribe settled in 
Palestine by Asnapi*er. Its etymology is still \ery 
uncertain. See < 1 . Hoffmann, /.A 2 54 f. ; Marquart, 
Fund. 04 ; and Andreas in Marti, Bibl.~a.ram. Gram., 
Glossary, p. 53*. 

APHARSATHCHITES, The (fcOJRCnS&C [Diu] ; 
N'2.nD"iLX [Gi. ] ; cJ)Apec0AXAiOi [B], &cj)<\pc&6- 
[A], <\c|)Ap&CTAX- [L])» Ezra49f, See Apharsach- 
1 TES. 

APHARSITES (N'DlDSJ [Ba. Gi.]; &4>p&c&ioi [B], 
Ac|)ApC- [A] ; cJ^p&ceAiOl [L]), mentioned in Ezra49f 
as a tribe settled in Palestine by Asnapper. Various 
attempts at identification have been made ( Persians , by 
Rawlinson, Pul/'. Com. ad loc. , but see KA T$* 376; 
Parsua, a Median tribe, by Del. Par. 327) ; but the 
word is best regarded as a scribe’s error, related (some 
think) to n'dottn (EV Apharsachites, Ezra 5 6 6c.), 
<u\ more probably, miswritten for Rnso. ‘scribes.’ The 
last letter of r-oeb (MT see Tarpelites) was 

attached by dittography to the next word (Marquart, 
Fund. 64). 

APHEK (pDX A<t>6K [BAL]). It is not easy to 
determine how many places of this name are mentioned 
in the OT. Only one of them has been satisfactorily 
identified. 

1. In Josh. 1^4 (rafale [B], afaKa [A], -kk. [L]) 
Aphek appears as the limit of the Sidonian country, 
apparently as its northern limit towards the Gibliles or 
Byblians. This Aphek, therefore, is commonly identified 
with Aphaea (now Afka), famous for its sanctuary of 
Astarte, which lies at the source of the river of Byblus, 
the Vdonis or (as it is now called) Nahr Ibrahim ; cp 
Lucian, Dia Syria 6-8. 

2. The Aphek assigned in Josh. 1930 to the tribe of 
Asher is mentioned in Judg. 131 (where the name 
is written p’sx, Apiiik, a fate [AL], vaei [B]) as one 
of the towns which the Canaanites were able to maintain 
against the invadeis. Here also some suppose that 
Aphaea is meant; but it is difficult to believe that Asher 
ever attempted to extend so far north, and, as it appears 
from Josh. 17 11 1 that Asher had a theoretical claim to 
part of the plain of Sharon S. of Mt. Carmel as far at 
least as Dor, it is probable that Aphek in Sharon (no. 
3) is meant. 

3. In Josh. 12 r8 ( ofaK [B]) we read, in the list of the 
kings smitten by Joshua, * the king of Aphek, one ; the 
king of Lasharon, one’ ; but it is better to emend the 
verse with the aid of (*?" ('OfaK ttjs 'A pave) and read ‘ the 
king of Aphek in the (plain of) Sharon, one’ (see Di. 
on the passage). This Aphek in Sharon, as Wellhausen 
has pointed out, is the city (a) from which the Syrians 
of Damascus made repeated attacks on Samaria, r K. 
2O2030 (afaKa [BA], -kk. [L]), 2 K. 13 i 7 ," and (b 
and c) from v hich the Philistines assembled their forces 
for w ar with Israel before the battles of Gilboa ( 1 S. 
29 1) and of Eben-ezer (1 S. 4i ; Jos. a/afaKa or afaKa). 

(a) As regards the Aphek of Kings : that it lay in a 
lowland plain is clear from 1 K. 20 23, and that the plain 
is that of Sharon follows from 2 K. 13 22 (§ L , where we 
find the addition (undoubtedly genuine) ‘and Hazael 
took the Philistine from his hand from the Western sea 
to Aphek. ’ Aphek therefore lay on the verge of Philistia 
— i.e., in Sharon— and we must understand that, both 
in Benhadad’s time and in the time of Hazael, the Syrians 
avoided the difficulties of a direct attack on the central 
mountain-land of Canaan by striking into the maritime 
plain south of Carmel and so securing the mastery of 
the fertile coast-land without having to besiege Samaria. 
Their route would. in fact, be the present great road from 
Damascus to Ramleh through Mcgiddo. 3 At Aphek, 

1 On this passage see Amier, § 3. 

- See We. CH 254; cp Hist ., ET, 39 [but cp GASm. HG 350 
401/]. 

3 Cp the route of Al-X.lbulusl, ed. Tuch. 
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somewhere in the north of the Sharon Plain, they had a 
great military post from which they could direct their 
armies either against Samaria or against the Philistines 
(2 K. 12i7 [18]). 

(b) As regards the Aphek of Samuel : it is clear that 
a point in the northern part of the Sharon Plain, on 
the road to Megiddo and the plain of Esdraelon, is 
appropriate to 1 S. 29 1. The mustering-place of the 
Philistines cannot have been in the heart of the Hebrew 
territory, least of all at such a place as el-FakQ* on Mt. 
Gilboa (in the rear of Saul’s army !) where it is absurdly 
placed by Conder and Armstrong. It is argued that 
the Philistines were at Shunem (1 S. 28 4) before they 
reached Aphek ; but to argue thus is to forget that 1 S. 
283-25, the story of Saul and the witch of Endor, is 
a distinct narrative, by a different hand, and that 29 1 
originally followed directly on 28 if. 

(c) Finally, the attack on central Israel which issued 
in the battle of Eben-ezer and the destruction of Shiloh 
(iS. 4) would naturally be taken to have been made 
from the same Aphek, were it not that commentators have 
assumed that the position of Eben-ezer, and therefore 
of Aphek, is fixed somewhere near Mizpah by 1 S. 7 12. 
It is certainly safer, however, to distinguish the battle- 
field of Eben-ezer in 1 S. 4i from the stone Eben-ezer 
set up by Samuel many years later, than to assume the 
existence of two Apheks fitted to be the starting-point 
of a Philistine campaign (cp Eben-ezer). And here 
also it is to be observed that chaps. 4 and 7 are derived 
from distinct documents, and that the historical value 

1 of the second is very insecure. 

From what has been said it will appear without further 
argument that it is illegitimate to seek an Aphek in the 
region, between Mt. Tabor and the Sea of Galilee, to 
which Eus. and Jer. give the name of Saron, or to place 
the Aphek of Kings at the caravan-station of Flk in the 
mountains to the E. of the Sea of Galilee. This may 
be the Apheca near Hippus or Hippe of OS 91 24 and 
219 72 ; but is not a biblical site. \v\ r. s. 

The existence of an Aphek in Sharon is put beyond 
doubt by the following additional evidence. First, in 
the lists of Thotmes III. (c. 1600 B.C. ) nos. 60-76 
form a group by themselves ; 62 is Joppa, 64 Lydda, 65 
Ono. Then come 66 Apukn, 67 Suka, 68 Yhm. At 
this last place, Thotmes had to decide which of three 
roads he should take over Carmel. Yhm must therefore 
1 lia\ e lain near the most southerly road — that is, somewhat 
south of the mouth of the Wady ’Abu Nar — and may 
be the present Yemma by the high road along the edge 
of the Sam. irian Hills. Suka is doubtless the present 
Shuweikeh, 2 ni. farther S. Apukn therefore lay 
! between it and Ono. Maspero, it is true, identified 
Suka and Apukn with the Judaean Shocoh and Apheka 
of josh. 1548 53 ; but \V Max Muller (As. u. Fur. 161) 
has shown that the list contains nothing S. of Ajalon. 
The n of Apukn may be the common termination of 
j place-names jr. Max Muller says it may also be 
read as i. Secondly, in the autumn of 66 a.d. Cestius 
Gallus, advancing on Jerusalem from Caesarea, reached 
Antipatris, and ‘ sent before ’ a party to drive the Jews 
out of ‘ the tower of Aphek ’ (Uvpyos ’A faKov). After 
taking the tower he marched on Lydda (Jos. BJ ii. 19 1). 
This agrees with the data of Thotmes III. and places 
Aphek between the River 'Aujeh and Lydda. Here 
there is now no place-name which affords any help in 
the case, unless it be that of the village Fejjeh — i.e., 
originally, Feggeh — about 9 m. NE. of Joppa (which, 
however, does not lie quite near enough to the E. limit 
of the plain to suit Lucian's text of 2 K. 1822), and it 
ought not to be overlooked that in a list of med Larval 
Arab place-names quoted by Robricht (ZDPV, 1896) 
there occur both Sair Fuka and Fakin. A^tiu, in a 
fragment of Esarhaddon (681-668 b.c. ) a city Apku is 
described as 30 ‘ kasbu - kakkar ' from Raphia on the 
Egyptian frontier. Schrader ( A". 1 TW 204 ), who translates 
kasbu-kakkar by 1 double leagues,' takes Apku to lie on 
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the K. of the lake of Gennesaret (?.<*., the present Fik) 
and the Aphek of i R. 20a6, etc. This, ho\\e\er, seems 
less likely to give the distance from Raphia of a place so 
situated than of an Aphek on the plain of Sharon. The 
'Aujeh, it may be remarked, is 70 m. from Raphia. 
It ought not to be overlooked that the particularis- 
ing of one Aphek as ‘ in Sharon ’ (Josh. 12 18, see 
above, 3) implies the existence of other Aphohs in the 
land. G. xx. o. 

APHEKA (iljJSN, [AL], 4><xKOyd [13]), an 

unidentified city in the mountain-land of Judah (Josh. 
15 s 3+)- 

APHEREMA, RV Apflerkma (c\(J)<MpeM<\ [N]. 
<\<j>ep. [VA] ), i Maw. 11 34, probably a 

Gr.vciscd form of the citv-name Ephraim (</.?'. , ii. ). 

APHERRA (a 4)€PPA |BA]) t a group of children of 
Solomon's servants (see Ni.thimm) in the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8 c), one of eight inserted in 
1 Esd. 5 34 («>m. L) after Pochereth-hazzcbaim of || Ezra 
2 57 = Neb. 7 50. 


APHIAH \ ; <\<J)6K [BL], -4><\ X [A*], -<t>i X [A 1 ’]), 
1 S. 0i+, according to MT, one of Saul's ancestors; 
but * son of Aphiah, a Bcnjamite, 1 should probably be 
‘of Gibeah of Benjamin' p [n]y3JE>). So virtually 
Wellhausen ; but he did not notice that Aphiah (cp 0 
and note that jc = y, c.g. , in Reba Xu. 318) is a corrup- 
tion of Gibeah. This was reserved for Marquart [Fund. 
15). T. K. C. 

APHIK Judg. I31+. See Aphek, 

APHRAH, HOUSE OF, RV Beth-le Aplirah (JV2 
OIKOY KATAreAtOTA [BAQ]), Mic. liot, the 
name of a town not identified with any certainty. The 
determination of the site of Beth-le- A phrah cannot be 
separated from the larger question of the text of the 
whole passage, Mic. 1 10-15, which cannot be discussed 
here (see Taylor, MT of Mic. ; Ryssel, Untersuch. on 
the Book of Mic. 26 ff. ; We. Kl. Proph. ; \Yi. AT 
Unters. 185 f, AOP\ 103). So much, however, is 
plain — the vocalisation cannot be trusted, especially 
in view of the paronomasia (‘house of dust ’ RV mg. ), 
and even the consonants were differently read by 0. 
The older writers (e.g. , Winer, so now also Nowack) 
identified A phrah with Ophrah (q.v . ); cp Pesh. ’the 
houses of Ophrah.' But the context seems to demand 
some place farther W. and S. Wmckler, with his rather 
too ingenious emendation 1 Bethel ’ (reading isy-Sx for 
"t; 1 rrg'ff . 1 OF, l.c.), seeks to avoid this objection by 
reading ' Gilgal' for the historically impossible ‘Gath,’ 
and (w ith We. ) ‘ Bekaim ' (see Bochim) for the very 
questionable bako (i22)inlio*. Hitz . [KGH, ad loc.), 
followed by Miihlau in H 1 VL‘> ( -l, suggests a 'A fra that 
Yikut [Mo' jam el bulddn , sub voc. ) mentions as ‘a castle 
in Palestine near Jerusalem. ' Ges. -Bu. suggests doubt- 
fully Betogabra (Eleutheropolis, Beit Jibrin ), which, 
however, represents an Aram, son; n’2 (Nestle in ZDPV 
1 22 4 f )• Perhaps the name of the Wady el-Ghafr 
running E. not far S. of Mi rash may be an echo of 
Micah's Aphrah. So G.NSm. ( Twelve Proph. 1 384), 
Che. {/QP, July 1898). The *? in msj/^ seems to be a 
scribe's error (as if 1 in the dust'). 

APHSES |]*S an), I Ch. 24 15+ AV, RV Happizzez. 

APIS (C]n ; 0 attic [BSAQ], ott. [Q* (superscr. 
a Q 1 fort )] ; Egyptian P/api), the black bull-god of Mem- 
phis (see Egypt, § 14). Though the name of this famous 
deity does not occur in EV, he is mentioned once in OT 
(Jcr. 4t>T5.i). 0 alone has preserved the true division 

of the words : for tjnpq, AV ‘ are swept away 1 (similarly 
RV Pesh. Vg. ), we must read <^n DJ. ‘hath fled Apis’ 
(^ pvyev 6 "A 7rts). Cp Konig, Syntax 210, n. 1. 
For an analogous correction see Giesebrecht and Comill 
ad loc. and cp Calk, Golden, § 2. 
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APOCALYPSE, THE (Book ok Revelation). 
According to the best authorities (NCA[in subscription] 
1 Name 28 < 82 ' 93- 95 ; Ti. \VH), the title runs 
and place air 0 Ka ^ vx f /ls Iwa[v]*'oi/. Later MSS add rov 
in NT ^ e0 ^°7 01 ' (Q an d many cursives), or rov 
ai tootoXov, or rov an r. /cat evayyeXioTou 
(P vg. cod. , Syr. ). 

In almost all MSS the Apocalypse now holds the 
last place in the NT. The stichometry of Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D, Paul) arranges as follows : Evang. Paul. 
Cath. Apoc. Act. (see Greg. Prol. 3 136 ; cp also 
what is said about tin* Evangeliaria, 175 and 368). In 
the Syriac version of the Apocalypse which has been 
edited by Gwynn, the book was preceded by the Fourth 
Gospel. The hiatus in Cod. D was perhaps originally 
occupied by the Apocalypse and Johannine Epistles 
(Roussel, Ti/Z, 1892), thus giving the order Evang., 
Apoc., Kpp. Joh. , Acts. All this perhaps indicates that 
the Apocalypse and the other Johannine writings were 
originally handed down together. In point of fact, 
Tertullian actually speaks of an 1 instrumentum 
Johannis,’ which consisted of Apoc. and 1 Jn. {Resu rr. 
38, 39 ; Pud. 19 ; Fitgn 9 ; P reuse r. 33). Cp Ronsch, 


Das neue Test. Ter lull. 528. 

The Book seems to be presupposed in two places in 
the Ignatian epistles, (a) Ad Eph. 153 • tva &fiev aurou 
0 Fv+prTinl va °L (^A reac * * n R ev - 21 3) Kal avrbs 
evidence • ^ Philad. 6 1 : ovtoi 

ei<nv /cat rdtpoi verpuv 4 <f> oh 
J ybypairrai govov ovo/xara avdpininov (cp 
Rev. 3 12 f, in the epistle to the church of Philadelphia). 
Andrew of Caesarea, moreover, mentions Papias, amongst 
others, as bearing witness to the Apocalypse [ravT-rj 
Trpop.apTvpovvTOjv rb a^ibiriGTOv), and on Rev. 12 7 
adduces (3240 ff., ed. Sylb. ) two observations taken 
verbatim from Papias. That Eusebius does not mention 
the testimony of Papias is doubtless to be accounted 
for by the historian's unfriendly attitude towards the book. 
Irenasus appeals in support of the traditional number 
666 to ‘elders' who had actually seen John. (In all 
probability we could reduce this testimony of the elders 
to that of Papias alone : Harnack, Chron. der altchrisil. 
Tit. 1 333 ff. ). We find 1 writer so early as Justin 
asserting the book to be apostolical [Dial. 81 : 7rap’ 
tj/jLiv avrjp Tis ip 6 vojxa T uavvrjs eh tCjv airoarTKinv 
XpioTov 4 v a7 tok. ) and canonical [Apol. 1 28 : d>s 4 k tCiv 
rjfierepLov ovyypa/1/xa.TLov p.aOeiv dvvaade). This early 
recognition of the Apocalypse as a canonical writing 
need not surprise us : the book itself puts forward a 
claim to this character (1 18 ff. 22x8). 

In the second half of the second century we find the 
Apocalypse widely recognised. 

It is generally current {a) in Asia Minor, alike among Mon- 
tanists, anti-Montanists (Apollonius; Euseb. HE v. 18 14), and 
mediating writers (Melito of Sardis ; ib. iv. 26 2) ; 
3 . 2nd and (b) in Gaul, both with Irenasus (Adz'.. Hcer. 
Cent. ii. 22 3 ff. ill. 1 1 34 xi. 1 v. :>0 r 3) and in the 
writing of the church of Lugdunum and Vienna 
(in Eus. HE v. I58). (<r) In Africa, as already mentioned, 

Tertullian knows of an instrumentum Johannis to which both 
the Apocalypse and 1 Jn. belong; the A’ts 0/ Per pc tua and 
Felicitas shows acquaintance with it (cp cc. 4 and 12). (ff) In 
Egypt the Judicium Petri seems to know the book (Hilgenf. 
Nov. Test. exir. Can. Receptum 101); (t) for Antioch, Bishop 
Theophilus (Eus. HE iv. 24 1) is our witness to the same effect ; 
and (ff) for Rome, the Mnratorian Canon, (g) Clement of Alex- 
andria cites the Apocalypse (Paul. 2 108 119; Strom. 0 106), 
Origen is unaware of any reason for doubting its apostolic origin 
(in Jos. Horn. 6; cp Eus. HE vi. 2 b j). 


The situation changes, however, in the third century. 
As early as in the second century Mar cion had refused 
, to recognise the book (Tert. Adv. Marc. 4 s), 

' ^ and the so-called sect of the Alogi attributed 
^ en * both the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
to Cerinthus (Epiph. Hcer. 51, Philastr. Hccr. 60 = 
Hippolytus ; cp Iren. iii. 11 9) — probably on account of 
their own hostility to Montamsm (after Irenaeus ; Th. 
Zahn, Kanons-gcsch. 1 239 ff . , Bousset, Komm. 16 f). 

This opposition by the Alogi was continued by the Roman 
presbyter Caius, who, in his dispute with the Montanist Proclus, 
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also attributed the work to Cerinthus (Eus. HE iii. 2^2). From 
tli'.- refutation of Caiu* by Hippolytus (xe^aAaia Kara Paioi*, 
A-^um. Bibl. Or. iii. 1 15; fragments in Gwynn, llirmath. <i 
3 17-418 ; cp also the writing catalogued in the inscription on the 
throne — i‘jrrp too Kara 'lojdvrrft/ euetyyeAiov icat ajro/caAu^ew?) we 
learn that Caius directly took up ana continued the criticism of 
the Alogi. 

The criticism of Dionysius of Alexandria (Eus. HE 
vii. tj.' 1 was more moderate and more effective. He 
does not hold Cerinthus to have been die author of the 
Apocalypse, but conjectures that it must have been the 
work of some other John than the son of Zebedee, 
arguing from a comparison between the Apocalypse on 
the one hand and the Gospel and Epistles on the other 
as to style, language, and contents. The criticism of 
Dionysius was afterwards taken up by Eusebius, who 
was the first to provide a firm basis for the conjecture of 
Dionysius as to a second John by a reference to what 
P.ipi is says of 1 both ‘ Johns (HE iii. ■ 5 0 ) and inclines to 
class the Apocalypse with the spurious books, voOoi (HE 
iii. 2 : 4). 

Henceforward the view of Dionysius and Eusebius 
became the prevailing one in the Eastern Church. 

The book was recognised, indeed, l»y .Methodius of Tyre 
( Vt .•///•os. 15058 i,jf.) and Pamphilus (. //»»/., ed. de la Rue, 
4253 d. but on the other hand unrecognised 
6 . Eastern by Cyril (Cn tech. 4 33-30). Greg, of N\i/. ( Carm . 
Church. 33 )i the Synod of Landicca (Can. 64. see Zahn, 
op. cit. 2 ff.). the . //.'v toll. al Const tui- 

tions (C.in. 85 [84]; Zahn, ‘2 191// ), the Iambus of Suli.ucus 
(Z;ihn, 2 217). The Apocalypse is not mentioned by Theodore 
of Moiy.uesti'i. or by Chrysostom (i.p the npodetopta of the 
Synojisi, of Chrysostom, Zahn, 2 230), or by Theodoret. In the | 
Stithowetry of Niccphorus manipulated in Jerusalem ( circa 
8=,u ; Zahn, 2 ?33 296 /.) it figures among the Antilegomena ; 
in the list of the sixty canoiiic.il hooks it is not found, though it 
is ngain introduced into the Synopsis of Athanasius. 

The unfavourable judgment of the S\ nan church re- 
garding it is very noteworthy. 

The Dot trine of Addai which, in the form in which we now 
have it, dates from about 400 a.u., recognises, as authoritative 
scripture, nothing beyond the four g<.-p..U(l fi.ues- 
6. Syrian .saron). the Pauline Epistles, rind Acts. From 
Church, the Poshitta it is wholly absent. Whether Ephraim 
recognises the Apocalypse as canonical is, to say 
the least, doubtful. The Greek works that pass under his name, 
bung of uncertain authenticity, cannot here be taken into account, 
and thus the evidence that he did appears to rest mainly on a single 
passage {Opera, Assem. 2 2;.’. cp Rev. 5 i-*j)A In any case, 
the noteworthy fact remains that Ephraim cites the Apocalypse 
but little, and de\ clops his :ipu«.alyptical ideas on lines supplied 
by other writings. I tese los, the rian Church did not look upon 
the book with favour.- Jacob of Edessa (ob. 708) cites it 
(Knhr.ieini opera, ed. Assein. 1 192), and Bar Sulib {ob. 1171), 
lush up of .M.ihng {.M.ihbogli), comments on it (Gwynn, Ixxxvii 
ci) ; lull Bar- Hein. uus {ob. 1286) holds it to be the work of 
C<.rinllms ur of the 'other* John (Assent. Bibl. Or. 3 15). and 
‘Eiicd .Mu* {ob. 1318) omits it from his list of canonical scriptures. 

In an Armenian Canon also, by Mechitar of Aivirank (1290), 
the Apocalypse is reckoned among the Antilegomena. 

Though the opposition to the Apocalypse was thus 

7 Rest of P ers ^ stent * n Syrian Church, it gradu- 
East all y awa Y t ^e other Eastern prov- , 

inces. 

The book is acknowledged by Athanasius, Didymus, Cyr. Alex., 
Nilus, Isidore of Pelusium (Egypt ), 3 Gregory of Nyssa, 
Epiphanius of SakimU. and Johannes Dam.iscenus. Andrew, 
archbishop nf C.esarea in Cappadocia, wrote his commentary on 
it in the first half of the fifth century. He was not, however, 
followed in this until the ninth century, when Arethas, bis suc- 
cessor in office, also undertook the task. 

In the Western Church, on the other hand, the 
Apocalypse was accepted unanimously from the first. I 

8 West Hippolytus (see above) defended and com- 1 

niented on it in a no longer extant work, 
and makes copious quotations from it in his Com- 
mentary on Daniel and in his De Antichristo. 

Similarly, it is recognised by Lactantius {Distil. 2 2 7 10, 
epit. 42; cp V 15 ff.), Hilary (Be Trin. 0 20 43), Ambrose 

1 Gwj nn (The Apocalypse of St. Join: in a Syriac Verri.ni, 
Dtiblin-Luiidon, 1897, p. ciii) cites also De Lamy, Hymn. 1 06 
—a passage which the present writer finds himself unable to 
accept as proof. 

- Thomas of Harked, it is true, included it in his translation, 
as puihably also (according to the latest researches of Gwynn) 
dill Philoxenus of Mabug (Al:ibh«<gh). 

* ! kee Lucke, / ’ ersuch ciner vollstandigcn Einleitung in die 
Of V : arung Johannis ( 2| , Bonn, 1852. I 
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(De Virg. 14, Pc Spirit u Z 26), Rufinus (Exp. in Symb. 37); 
on Xoxatus, Commodian, Arnobius, and others see Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History. 

Augustine (in Evang.-Joh. 13 36, Epis f. 118, Civ. 
Dei 2 ' (7) insists on the identity "1 the author of the 
Gospel with the writer of the Apocalypse. 

The book was acknowledged at the s\ nods of Hippo (393) and 
Carthage (397). As early as the end ol the third century it was 
commented on by Viciorinus, bishop of Peltau (ob. 303 a.l>.). 
He was followed by the Donatist Ticonius (before 380). 

An exceptional position was taken up by Jerome, who, 
under eastern influence, relegated the Apocalypse to the 
second class of scripture ecclesiastic <e (in Ps. 149), 
as also afterwards by Philastrius, if it be indeed the case 
that the book was not mentioned in the Canon of his 
De hecresibus 87/! 

At a later date the capitulum Aquisgranense (Corp. fur. 
Germ., ed. Walter, ii. 1 77 _/ 7 , cap. 20 ), adopting the decision of 
the Synod of Laodicea, removed it from the Canon. 

At the Reformation the view of Jerome was revived 
by Erasmus in his Anuofationes. Luther’s well-known 
9 S'n R a< ^ verse judgment, pronounced in his 

’ . preface of 1522, rests more on a religious 

orma ion. t ^an on a scientific foundation. Sub- 
sequently he gradually modified his view in a sense more 
favourable to the book. In his translation, however, he 
indicated his unfavourable opinion so far at all events 
that he relegated James, Jude, Hebrews, and the Apoca- 
lypse to the end of the NT without pagination. The 
last edition of the N T T in this form appeared in 1689. 

( '.irlstadt (I Jbeil us de cciuonicis script?/ ris, 1520), 
falling back on the criticism of Eusebius, classed the 
Apocalypse among the seven Antilegomena. The 
opposition to its reception lasted down to the following 
century, and disappeared only after the introduction of 
John Gerhard’s cunningly devised distinction between 
canonical and deutero-canonical writings (Loc. theol. i. 
cap. 9 , § 241 ). In the reformed churches the opposition 
disappeared much earlier — from the time of Calvin, 
indeed. 

In the eighteenth century the question was again revived by 
Abauzit ( Disco urs hist, sur I'afu . (in iJ.uvr, s d/?\ > \es, tom. i. , 
1770); Hermann Otder (Chr/\t/ich freic V htei *m h. rib. d. 
sogenaunte Offenb. Joh ., published by Sender, Halle, 1760), 
revetting to the view of Cams of Rome, attributed the hi«>k to 
CViinthus. He was followed by Semler (bieie Untersuch. dcs 
Canons, 1772, and in many controversial writings), and by Corrodi 
(Gt\th tits (. htlnismus, 1781). The hcsl defence was that of 
1 1 art w ig ( -\poiocic tier A pot., 1780-83). Cp also the successive 
editions of J. D. Michaehs, Einl. in die giitt lichen Schrif ten 
from 1750 onwards. 

Our sources for the text are the following : — 

A. Grech hlSS. — (1) Uncials. 1 1 exists in N'AC ( 3 g -5 14 7 1417 
85-D16 10 io-ll 3 10 13-lb 2 10 5-2*2 21 being absent), also in P 

Porlirianns Cbiuvensis s?ec. 0 Act. Cath. Paul. 

10 . Text: Apoc.(Id 12-17 I 111 I 2 - 202226 - 2 I being absent), 
the material. ancl 0 («» Tischendorf, II), Vaticanus 2066 
saec. b* (Apoc. only). (2) Cursives. Of these 
some seventy are more or less collated. Their readings can be 
learned from the editions and collations of Mill-K.uster (1710), 
Bengel (1734^), Wttstein (1751-2), Matthsei (1782-88, tom. x.), 
Alter (1786-87), Birch (Vance Lectt. in Apoh., 1800), Scholz 
C30-36), Scrivener (Codex Aigiensis, 1859; Adversaria. 
Cntica , 93), Tregelles (’57-72), Tischendorf (cel. «xla\a major), 
Alford (Si civ Test. vol. iv. ed. 2, 1885), Sinicox (/. Phil. 22 

28s jfo 

B. Versions. — (1) Latin. — A good deal is now known about 

these. The oldest stage is represented by h (Floriacensis), the 
Latin translation used by Primasius (Haussleitcr, Forschiatgcn 
znr Gesch. des Kanons iv.) ; the intermediate, by the Gigas 
Holmensis (ed. Belsheim, '79). The best material for the 
Vulgate is brought together in Lachmnnn (Nov. Test.) and 
Tischendorf. (2) Svii.ic. — A valuable Syriac rendering 

(probably the Philoxeniana) has recently been edited by Gwynn 
(op. cit .). 2 The Syriac MSS hitherto known (see Gwynn, 
represent the text of Thomas of Harkel. (3) Importance also 
attaches to the still comparatively unexplored Coptic (see 
Goussen, Stud. Theol. i.) and Armenian versions. 

C. Church Fathers. — There are copious citations in Origen, 
Hippolytus (especially in the De Antichristo and in the com* 


1 See F. I>c-lit7sch, Handschriftliche Fuude , 1861 . B. Weiss, 
‘Die Joh. -Apuk. * in Texte it. Untersuch." 1 (‘91); W. 
Bousset, ‘Text-kritische Studien ' in Texte v. Untersuch.W 4 
( 94) ; Gwynn, 7 he . Ipoca/ypse in a Syriac version, 1897 ; on 
winch see T. K. Abbot, ‘Syriac version of Apocalypse,' Herm • 
afhet / a , 1897, pp. 27-35. 

2 See last note. 
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mentary on Daniel ; see the new edition by Bomvetsch and 
Achelis), and C\prian. The text used by Andrew of C.esarea 
and Arethas in their commentaries has not as yet been fully 
established. The text of the lost commentary of Ticonius can 
best be made out from the evcerpt from the commentary on the 
IVuu do- Augustin ian Hi nmlies. 

In the attempt to classify this material, it is best to 
begin with the class which shows the latest text — namely, 
p. . fi (i) the Arc t lias class, so named because 
thon 1 C a teXt orc * cr " :,s use d by Arethas 
for his Commentary (hence also many 
cursives of this class are. strictly speaking, MSS of 
Arethas-Commentaries). To this class belong Q and 
about forty of the more or less kn< n\ n cursives. The 
material being so defective, separate groups within the 
class can hardly be distinguished. 

Tentatively and under great reservation a few may here be 
suggested, (i.) 9, 1 .’7, 03 are somewhat closely coin in ted 

(cp 1 'IZ, 1804, p. 65S) : < li.) 8, (x I4*-’. 151, 29, 50, 97 (the last 
three \ery intimately related), 94 ; (iii.) 6, n, 31, (47): (iv.) 
blit 1 \ . ij. 14, 92 show near affinities. The group formed by (\ .) 
7. 16, 39, 45, 69 represents the transition -stage between this class 
(1) and the next class (,2). 

The second class, which we can detach from the rest 
as having arisen out of a later redaction, is (2) the so- 
called ‘Andrew’ class — the class to which the text used 
by Andrew (see ab»>\e, § 10 C) in his commentary 
belonged. It falls into several clearly distinguishable 
subordinate groups. 

(i.) The group consisting of 35, 68, 87, 121 stands almost 
entirely apart, presenting as it does many points of contact 
with the Aretlias group, but often showing a very peculiar text. 
The following three groups, on the other hand, are very closely 
akin : (ii.) 1, 12, 36, 81, 152 (often with a \ery archaic Latinising 
substratum); (iii.) 28, 73, 79, 80, 99; (iv.)io, 17, 37, 49, [72], 91, 
96, [154], 161. Cod. P admits of being ranked with this class as 
a whole, but cannot be associated with any of the subordinate 
groups in particular. 

Of all the known cursives there are only (3) four — [26], 
38, 51, 95 — which it has hitherto been found impossible 
to classify ; they show an ancient text. 

It is as yet difficult to detect the ' Western text ’ 

12 . ‘Western <* ee Tl f 1 XT > : bU ‘ 

Text ’ taiS W1 gradually become practic- 
able as in recent years new sources 
have become accessible. 

Witnesses to it, though only in part, are the uncial N (with a 
very erratic and only partially ancient text), the text of Pi imasius 
(identical, according to Haussleiter’s invent igations, with Cy- 
prian’s text, and thus old African), the fragments of k, the Gigas 
Holmensis g, Ticonius (containing a later development of the 
text), and the Syriac version edited by Gwynn and designated 2 
(the later version known as S shows a text almost everywhere 
corrected in accordance with the Arethas class, though in many 
places also it contains a text older than 2 ). To the same cate- 
gory belong also, in part, the group 1, 12, 36, 81, 152 (cp Gwynn, 
cxli.) and, finally, the Armenian version, which, unfortunately, 
is not yet sufficiently known (note the coincidence of 1, 12, 36, 
etc. with arm. ; cp Bousset, Kovim. 178). A further point 
w orthy of notice is the close affinity of N, 2 (S), and Origen ; one 
might almost venture to constitute N20r. a distinct group in the 
Western Class (Bousset, 181 ; Gwynn, Iv ff.). 

Distinctly the best text is that presented by ACVg. 
The Vulgate furnishes us with good means of con- 

13 'Rpqiilf tolling the text of AC, especially where 
the two differ or where C is wanting. 
AVg. , therefore, where C is wanting, often constitutes a 
stronger testimony than that of all the other witnesses 
tog* t her. 

‘ I John am he that heard and saw these things ’ 
(22 S RV ; cp 1 4 9). Are we to identify this John with the 

34 Pr f j a P 0S tle, the son of Zebedee ? Within 

author 336 the book itself 21 14 mi S ht fairl y be 
urged against this identification. The 

first to submit the question to thorough discussion was 
Dionysius of Alexandria (see above, $ 4) ; in the result 
he attributed the book to another John. This theory 
of a second John, adopted also by Eusebius (HE 
in. 39 1 ff. ), was revived in the present century ( Block , 
Ewald, de Wette, Lilcke, Wander, Dtisterdieck, 
etc. ), the John of the Apocalypse being usually in this 
case identified with the ‘ Presbyter ' of Eus. HE 
iii. 39 1 ff. Criticism advanced another step, however, 


and declared the whole tradition regarding the presence 
of John the Apostle (and E\angelist) in Asia Minor to 
have been due to a confusion between his name and that 
of the | uvxbytcr. 

So Vogel, Dcr Evangelist Johannes , 1801-4; Lutzelbergcr, 
Die kite It lie he Tradition itbcr den A post el John fines, 1C40 ; 
Keim, Geseh. Jesu von .Xa:am, 1867, Scholtcn, J\r 

. //. Johannes m K /einasien , 1872; Weiffenbach, Das Papias- 
Jta^menty 1874; Tlmma, Das Johanmst v., 1882; and others. 
Against S». hoi ten cp llilgenfeld, ZU'T, 1876-77, also Zahn, 
Si. A >. 1 Hi .6, p. fyy ff. ; . /. ta Joannis civ., Steitz, St. Kr ., 1868, 
P- 5°9ffy Herzog, E/C iL 78 ff. 

The question is difficult. The first remark to be made 
upon it is that the assumption that there were two Johns 
15 Onlv * n '^ S ' 1 ^' nor— die apostle and the presbyter 
T , ^ — finds only slender support in ancient 

. . . tradition. \\ hatever the interpretation we 

in asir , r 

Minor l ,ut on the important testimony of 

Papias preserved by Eusebius ( HE iii. 
39 i ff), it is at least certain that Papias speaks not of 
two Johns in Asia Minor — the apostle and the presbyter 
— but of one John, whom we arc to look for as a near 
neighbour of Papias in space and time. Of a second 
John the second century and the first half of the third 
know nothing ; he is unknown to Irenaeus and to those 
who disputed the claims of the Fourth Gospel, to the 
Alogi and to Cuius, to Tertullian, to Clement, and to 
Origen. Not till the time of Dionysius of Alexandria is 
reached do we find any indication of the sort (Eus. PIE 
vii. 2 ;>i 6 ). Even Dionysius alleges no other evidence 
than that in his day two graves of ‘ John ’ were shown. 

The inference he draws from this — that there must have been 
two Johns — is by no means astringent one. It would not be less 
reasonable to suppose that in bis day the precise burial-place of 
John was no longer known, or that the two fj.irqfj.ar a represented 
two distinct holy ‘places’ of John (so Jer. de vir. ill. 9: duce 
wemoriu’ ; Zahn, Acta Jo. civ). For this supposition, Eusebius 
has supplied a plausible basis by combining the statement of 
l J apias about two Johns with the traditions mentioned by 
Dionysius about two graves of John at Ephesus. 

If the assumption that there were two Johns in Asia 
Minor proves to be a baseless hypothesis — and its base- 
lessness is shown by the fact, among other 
things, that the ‘ John ’ of Asia Minor is 
so often spoken of without distinguishing 
phrase of any kind — the question which next arises is as 
to whether this John was the apostle or the presbyter. 
At this point the important testimony of Papias turns the 
scale in favour of the presbyter. For his contemporary 
and the authority whom he quotes is — next to Aristion 
— the 4 presbyter ’ John (Eus. HI. iii. o'-U) and Aristion 
and John are doubtless also to be identified with the 
Trpea^vrepoL whom, according to Eus. PIE iii. 393, Papias 
could still directly interrogate. The evidence of 2 Jn. 
and 3 Jn. , claiming as they do to be written by the 
7 rp€<r(3uT€pos, points in the same direction. Moreover, 
as has already been pointed out ($ 14), the Apocalypse 
apparently does not profess to have been written by the 
apostle. On the other side, it is true, we already find 
Justin (Dial. 81 ; sn- above, § 2) asserting the apostolic 
authorship. It is, however, noticeable that lrenaais — 
for whom the Gospc- 1 , the Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
are all by one and the same author— speaks of John 
as an apostle only in indefinite expressions similar to 
those in ( ini. 1 19, but elsewhere invariably designates 
him as ‘disciple' ( p.adr}TT)s ) ; see Bousset, op. cit. 41 f. 
Further, Irenasus, who calls Papias a disciple of John, 
also speaks of Polycarp as his fellow disciple (Eus. 
HE iii. 39 1). If we refuse to suppose that Irenseus 
had already confounded the presbyter with the apostle, 
then the great teacher of Polycarp was also, according 
to Irena-us, the ‘presbyter’ John; for Papias was a 
disciple of the presbyter. In the Muratorian canon, 
further, John is called simply ‘ discipulus,’ whereas 
Andrew' is ‘ apostolus. ’ The testimony also of Poly- 
crates in the letter to Victor (ap. Eus. HEv. 21 ? ff.) 
claims particular attention in this connection. Here, 
in a passage where everything turns upon the exact 
titles of the persons named, Polycrates designates 
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ns the (TToix^ta of Asia Minor (i) the apostle Philip 
and his daughters ; (2) John who lay on the bosom 
of the Lord, fiapTvs ical 6 t. 5 a(TKa\os, who was buried 
in Ephesus, 6s eyevrjdr) iepeus rd tt^toXoi' Trerfto- 
prjKibs ; (3) the bishops Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagans, 
P.ipirius, Melito. Pi dycrates thus designates, plainly 
with intention, the author of the Fourth Gospel also 
as ti-acher and witness, not as apostle Indeed, the 
traditions relating to the Fourth Gospel become much 
more intelligible if we are able to assume that the 
witness (Jn. 1935, exetVos oioev) is not the G.ililrean 
apostle, the son of Zcbedee, but another John, a 
Jerusalemite (Bousset, Komm. 43 f). It may also be 
remarked that the statement of the Fourth Gospel — 
that the beloved disciple was ' known unto the high 
priest’ (18 15) — harmonises well with the account of 
Poly crates, 4 who became priest* (6s lepei/s eyevrjdrj ; 
cp further, H. Delff, Si. A , 1891, and Harnack, 
Chronol. 1 456 JJ . ). 

The inference from all this would seem to be that the 
(one) John of Asia Minor, who was the presbyter, was 
one who had seen Jesus indeed, but not one of the 
number of the apostles. The John of the Apocalypse 
(cp the superscription of the Epistles) is thus the 
presbyter. 

Whether the Apocalypse was really written by him is 
another question. In order to understand how the 

17 Real Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel could 
authorship.' both be attributed to the same disciple 
e of the Lord, it is necessary to remove 
them both «. little distance away from him. John 
is only the eye-witness, not the author of the Fourth 
Gospel f so, in like manner, in the Apocalypse we 
may have here and there a passage that can be traced 
to him, but the book as a whole is not from his pen. 

( jospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse all come from the same 
school. They show also at various points linguistic 
affinities (Bousset, Komm. 202 ff). They had, moreover, 
at first the same history . they were, it would seem, the 
favourite writings of Montanism, and were all three 
alike rejected by the opponents of Montanism, the 
Alogi. 

The earliest Greek fathers w'ho in any measure 
attempted to interpret the Apocalypse were Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, and Methodius -. 

Irenams, in Adv. fia-r. 5; Hippolytus, in Comm, on Daniel, 
in airdSei^is jn-pi rou auTtxpicrTov, in extant fragments of the 
_ , Ke(f)d\a La Kara. Vaiou, and in a no longer 

18 . Illterpreta- extant commentary on the hook itself ; 
tion : “ Greek Methodius in Symf>. 1 5 <• 5 8 4 //. _ Of 

and Latin. continuous commentaries originating in the 
Greek Church we possess only those of 
Andrew (5th cent., ed. Sylbury) and of Aretlias (yth cent., ed. 
Cramer). 

The oldest Latin commentary, which contains much 
interesting and ancient material (for example, the 
interpretation of various passages referring to Nero), is 
that of Victorinus of Pettau (ob. 303). We possess it 
only in Jerome’s redaction. Haussleiter is about to 
edit it in its original form. An exceedingly powerful 
influence was exercised also by the commentary of 
Tii onius. 

This work is, unfortunately, no longer extant, and has to be 
reconstructed, as far as the materials allow, from the pseudo- 
Augustinian Homitice in Apoc. (Migne, Pat. Lat. 35 ), the 
conimenrarv of Primasius (ob. 586, ed. princ. Basel. 1544), 
and (mainly) the great compilations of Bcatu^, written in 776 
(in A f>o\ tlypdm, cd. Flore?, 17 70). 3 

In his commentary, wriiten before 380 A. D. , wTiolly 
from the Donatistic point of view , Ticonius consistently 
carries out the spiritualistic interpretation. In his 
explanation of the millennium passage (20 iff.) he u'as 
afterwards followed by Augustine (Bousset, Komm. 6=;). 
Down to the Middle Ages the exegesis of the book 
continued to follow that of Ticonius, if his Donatistic 
tendency be left out of account. 

1 Cp also below', §§ 28 and 

2 See Lucke, Einl. in die 1 ffenbarung ( 2 ), 1853 ; Holtzmann, 
H K 4 ; Bousset, Komm. 51//! 

3 See Haussleiter, ZKIVL ~ vgiff- ; Bousset, Komm. toff. 
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| Apart from the works already named, mention must be 
; made of those of Cassiodorus (Complex tones in ajocatypsin 
1 [ed. Scipiu Maffey, Flmence, 1721]), Be da (ob. 755; t.i pianatio 
CLp.'i al\ psis in Biblioth. Patr. Cologne, vol. v.), and Arnbmsius 
Ansbertus (c. 770 ; in AJocatyp^im lien .r., Bibl. Pair., C"l., !• 
1 2). Dependent, in turn, on Ansbertus are Alcuin (Migne, Put. 
La!. 100 ) and Haymo of Halberstadt [843] (Migne, 117 ), while 
W.dafried Strabo's G losses or d maria (Migne, Pat. Lat. 114 ) 
depends on Haymo. To the same class of interpretations 
belong the performances of An-clm of Laon (Migne, 102 ), 
Bruno of Asie (Migne, 165 ), Rupert of Deutz (Migne, liiU), 
Richard of St. Victor (Migne, 1 %‘), Albertus Magnus (Oja a, 
Lyons, 1631, tom. 12), a commentary, probably in reality of 
Waldensian origin, which is found, in two recensions, among 
the works of Thomas Aquinas (Opera, Parma, 1869; tom. 23 
1 \:\ff. 312 _//.), Hugh of St. Caro (1263; Postilla\ Dionysius 

j Curihusius (14th cent.). Thus the single commentary of 
I Ticonius continued to dominate the whole interpretation of the 
Apucah pse until far down in the Middle Ages. 

The next interpreter of the Apocalypse to attain wide 
influence was Joachim of Floris (soon after 1195; 
_ , . Expositio . .. abbatis Joachim in Apoc. , 

°ac im * Venice, 1527). With him the fantastic 
futurist (chiliastic) interpretation began to gain the 
upper hand over the formerly prevalent spiritualising 
view. He was at the same time the originator of a 
* recapitulation theory, which he carried out into the 
minutest details. As ’ the Age of the Spirit,' associated 
with a mendicant order that was to appear, occupied a 
central place in the prophecies of Joachim, he naturally 
became the prophet of the 1 opposition ' Franciscans, 
and his works were accepted by them as sacred. It 
was in these circles accordingly that his immediate 
followers in the interpretation of the Apocalypse arose 
(l'i-ter Johannes Olivas, Ubertino de Casale, Sera- 
phinus de Fermo, Annius Yiterbiensis, Petrus Galatinus) ; 
but his influence spread very widely in the course of 
succeeding centuries, and a continuous chain of many 
links connects the name of Joachim with that of 
Cocceius, who, in virtue of his Cogitof tones de apoc . S . 
Joannis (Leyden, 1605), is usually taken as the typical 
representative of the modern 'recapitulation theory.' 

Among the precursors of the Reformation the anti- 
Roman and anti -papal interpretation began to gain 
20 Reforma £ round - though the only methodical 
tion exhibition of this vu-w that can be 

‘ ? named is the commentary (by John 

Purvey?), emanating from Vyeliffite 1 circles and 
written in 1390, which was afterwards published by 
Luther (Common tarius in Apoc. ante centum anno\ 
edit us, 1530). 

The founder of a consistently elaborated universal- 
historical interpretation was Nicolaus de Lyra (1329, 


_ T y , in the Postils , which have been often 

printed . He is followed by certain 
historical C . . . . 

Catholic interpreters, and, in method 

at least, by Luther, who in his pre- 
face of 1534 ( Walch. , 11) gives, in the space of a 
few pages, a clever but fantastic interpretation of tin- 
entire book, in which, as might be expected, the anti- 
p.ipal inti -rest holds a central place. Luther's view 


continued to dominate the interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse within the Lutheran church. 

It prevailed from the time of Lucas Osiander (Bibliorum 
sacrorum , pars 3 ) down t*> that of Jo. Geili.ird (Annot. in 
Apoc. Joh.. Jena. 164 :) anil Abr. Calovius ( Cttdi.L Nov. Test. 
Jllust i-., tom. 2 Frankfurt. 1672 — a learned work with valu- 
able inlr<jdu*-tr»r\ material and persistent polemic against Hugo 
( Holms; l"ir a list of the commentaries dependent on Luther 
see Bousset, Komm. 94). None of the works mentioned was 
of any value for the real interpretation of the U-ok; the 
Apocah pse and its interpretation, so far as the Lutheran Church 
in Germany is concerned, became merely the arena for anti- 
Catholic polemics. 

Within this period the number of works produced in 
Germany and Switzerland on this subject without 
dependence on the dominant Lutheran view was very 
small. 

Among them the P:ti*cns atqne crudita cnar ratio libri 
Apoc. Joh., 1547 , of Theodor Bihliander is worthy of notice; 
in it we can discern in the treatment of chaps. 12 and 13 the 

1 Cp Wycliffe's own interpretation of Rev. 20 in the Dialogus 
in Ncander, A"£<i228. 
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beginnings of an interpretation looking to contemporary con* 
(litimis. Bullinger ( Predigten , 1557) and Junius (. \poc. Joh. 
Illubhaia, 1591) have a good deal in common with Bibliander. 


Wildest and most fantastic of all aic the English 
commentaries of this period. 

Among them may be named Napier of Mcrchiston, the 
inventor of logarithms (.4 Plain Din ovety of the tohoh A‘< rela- 
tion of Saint John , 1593), Thonus liriglihuan ( 1/tu alyp.sis 
Apocalypseos, Frankfort, 1609), Joseph Mnle (( laris ajoea- 
lyptica , 1627), and Sir Isaac Newton {< d'servotions upon the 
Prophecies of Dan hi ami the Apomlypse of St. John , lyyj — 
dependent upon Mode). 


22. Scientific. 


The history of a strictly scientific interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, on the other hand, must he held to 
begin with the learned commentaries of 
French and Spanish C.itholic theo- 
logians. They meet the Protestant polemic with con- 
spicuous and indeed often astounding erudition, and, 
going hack to the point of view of the earlier Church 
fathers, lav the foundations of a cautious and for the 


most part purely eschatological interpretation. 

In this connection the works of Fram isms Ribeira (1578), 
Bl.isiu* YiVgas(ipoi ? cp als.i licllarminus, /V Snmn.o Pontijne % 
lib. tert. 1 >c Antichristo), Pencil ictus lVieji.i (1606?), and Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (1620) are well worthy of mention. 

Conspicuous above them all is the I’cstigatio arcaui 
sensus in Apoca/ypsi of Ludovicus ah Alcazar. That 
writer was the first to carry out consistently the idea that 
the Apocalypse in its earlier part is directed against 
Judaism, and in its second against Paganism, so that in 
chaps. 12 f we read of the first persecution of the 
Christians in the Roman Empire, and in ch. 19 of the 
final conversion of that Empire. He thus presents us 
with the first serious attempt to arrive at a historical 
and psychological understanding of the book. 

The idea worked out by Alcazar had already been expressed 
by Hentenius in the preface to his edition of Aretha*. (< 7-.< ttmenii 
Commcntar ., ed. Moreiius et Hentenius _), and by Salmeron 
{Opera, 12, Cologne, 1014, * In sacram Jo. Apoc. praeludia’). 
It ought to be added here that the explanation of the wounded 
head as referring to Nero Redivivus is found (for the first time 
since Yictuiiims) in the commentary of the Jesuit Juan Mariana. 
It was fr<nn the Jesuits that Protestant science first learned how 
to work this field. 


< irotius ( Annot . ad XT, Paris, 1664), who is so often 
spoken of as the founder of scientific exegesis, is, in his 
remarks on the Apocalypse at any rate, entirely depend- 
ent on Alcazar, whose interpretation, indeed, he has not 
improved by the details assuming references to universal 
history and contemporary events which he has introduced 
into it. 

Grotius in turn was followed by Hammond (cp the Latin 
editions of Clericus, tom. 1, Amsterdam, 1698, and Clericus’s 
notes to Hammond), Bossuet (16S8), and Hervams (1684). In 
Holland and Germany the fantastic school of interpretation 
continued to flourish for some time longer, prominent repre- 
sentatives being, in Holland, Vitringa, with his profoundly 
learned a^cucpicri? a7roKaAui|/ew9 (1705; dependent on Mede), 
and his many followers, and in Germany, Bengel, with his 
commentary (1740-46-58) and sixty practical discourses on the 
Apocalypse. Much greater sobriety is shown by Joh. Marck 
in bis In Apoc. Comm. 1699, with its copious exegetical material 
and valuable introduction ; also by a group of eschatological 
interpreters in which are included Eleonora Peters (1696), 
Antonius Driessen (1717), and Joachim Lange (»/ poleiilyptisclies 
Lickt it. Recht, 1730). 

In the eighteenth century, although Aubert de Verse 
[La clef de l' apocalypse, 1703) followed the lines laid 
23 gj nce down by Grotius, Hammond, and Bos- 

18th centurv suet ’ t ^ le i nter P retat i° n founded on 
allusions to contemporary events gained 
the ascendency, and in <• very narrow form. At this 
period it took for the most part the very unfortunate 
course of endeavouring to treat the whole of the Apoca- 
lypse, after the analogy of Mt. 24, as a prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

In this category must be placed the expositions of Abauzit 
{Essai sur Capoc., 1733), Harduin (1741). Wetslcin ( Libcllus ad 
crism atqne interpretationem A r 7'ed. Sender, 1760), Harenberg 
( I 759)> Hartwig (cp § 9), and, finally, Ziillig (18 > 4). 

On the other hand, we find much that is rightly said 
in Sender's notes to Wetstein in Corrodi’s Gesch. des 
Ckiliasmus. And return was made to the sounder 
general principles of Alcazar by Herrenschneider 


[Inaugural diss. , Strassburg, 1786) and by Eichhorn 
[Commeutarius, 1701). Even those shreds of the 
interpretation that looks to universal history, which had 
still persisted in showing themselves in Alcazar’s work, 
weie now stripped away, and thus a provisional resting- 
place was reached. 

This stage is seen in the works of Bleek {Theol. Ztschr. 2, 
Berlin, 182c, / 'or/esttnycn fiber die. I pole. published by Hoxsb.ich 
in 1862), Ewald (< omm. 1828, Die Johann. Sc hr if ten , 2, 1862), 
L>e VVette {Kura- lirhUit tiny, 1848- 54-02), Ll'n.ke (/ 'er stuck cine? 
rollstandnten limit /tuny in the OJfi nbantng, 1832, 2nd ed. 
1852), Voll.mar (’ns), and also, for the most part, Diisterdieck 

( 59-8 7)- 


Iti all these woi ks the interpretation from contem- 
porary history is consistently carried out. All set forth 
from the decisive observation that in chap. 11 the preserva- 
tion of the temple is predicted, and all, accordingly, date 
the book from before 70 a. D. Further, they all rightly 
recognise that the main drift of the Apocalypse is 
diieeted against Rome ; all, too (except Diisterdieck), 
recognise Nero Redivivus in the wounded head. In 
particular, since the discovery, independently arrived at 
by Fritzsche, lVn.iry, and Reuss, that the number 666 
is intended for jnj aop. the reference to Nero has become 
the rocher de bronco of all exegesis of the Apocalypse. 

In passing, mention may be made of some works which, 
although following obsolete exegetical methods, are not without 
a scientific value: Hengstenberg ('49-' 5 _t-' 6 i ), Ebrard(’53), Elliot 
{Horte Apoc alypticcr, 1851; univ. - hist. ), Auberlen (’54 - ’74), 
Christian ('61), Luthardt ('61), Alford {New Testament, 4 2), 
Kliefoth ('74), Beck {Uriel, von Offenb. i.-xii. ; eschatol.) and 
Kiibel (in btrack-Zncklcr’s HK, 1888 ; this takes a mediating 
course between the standpoints of contemporary history and 
eschatology). See also Zahn, ‘ Apokalyptische Studien,' in 
ZKUL, 1885-86. 


The interpretation of the Apocalypse entered on a 
new phase 1 as soon as doubts arose regarding the unity 
04 rwetim, of lhe work and the method °f literary 
of unit criticism to be applied. The conjecture, 
which had been hazarded more than once,- 


that the Apocalypse was really a composite work was 
again taken up independently (1) by Daniel Volter, at 

25. Redaction the .f u ,P stion of Weizsacker, whose 
« xi, • pupil he was. The particular hypo- 
ypo esis. t ] les j s p Ut f ort h by Volter 3 as to the 
composition of the Apocalypse may for convenience 
be called the redaction hypothesis ( Ueberarbeitungs- 
Hypothese). 

He assumed in his first sketch, which he has not substantially 
modified, a fundamental text ( Gnmdschrift ) consisting (apart 
from single yerses) of 1 1-4 4 -<i 7 i -8 8 f . 14 1-7 18 19 i -4 H14-20 
195-10, dating from the sixties, and an appendix IO1-II13 17, 
dating from 68-70 A. d. This underwent three (or rather four) 
redactions, of which the latest was in 140 a.d. — or, at all events, 
later than 130. 


The work of Volter is based on a few happy observa- 
tions. For example, he saw that 14 14-20 really forms the 
close of an apocalypse, recognised the divergence between 
7 1-8 and 7 9-17, the true character of 10 i-ll 13,- — and so 
forth. Nevertheless, broadly, Volter' s performance 
gave the student an impression of excessive arbitrariness, 
and was rejected on almost every hand. 

Against the first edition see Harnack, TLZ, 1882, Dec. ; 
Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1882; Warfield, Fresh Rev. 1884, p. 228; 
against the second edition, Jiilicher, GGA, 1886, pp. 25-38; Zalin, 
ZKH’L, r886. 

The question was next taken up from an entirely 
different side (2) by F. Vischer ('Die Offenb. Joh. eine 
jiidische Schrift in christlicher Bearbeitung, ' in Texte u. 
Unices., 1886, 2nd oit. 1895) ; the result has been a 
lively and fruitful discussion. Vischer believed himself 
to have discovered that the ruling chapters (11 f.) of 
the Apocalypse can be understood only on the as- 


1 In connection with what follows see Holtzmann, JPT , 1891; 
Baldensperger, Z.f Theol. u. Kirche, 1894; A. Meyer, Theol. 
Rundschau, 1807, Hefie 2-3. 

2 Grotius, Hammond, Vogel (( 'omm. vii. De Apoc. Joh. 1811- 
1816), Bleek {fieri, theol. Zl.se/tr. 22407^; he abandoned his 
view in Beilr, z. Evany.- Kritik, 1846, p. 81; St. Kr. 1855, p. 
220 ff.\ 

3 Die Entsteh. der Apok , 1882, 2nd ed. 1885; Th. T, 1891, 
pp. 259 ff. 608 ff.\ Prot. KZ, 1886, p. 32 f ; Das Problem der 
Apoc., 1893. 
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sumption of a Jewish origin. Ashe nevertheless con- 
tinued to be convinced of the essential unity of the 
book, he inferred that in the form in which vve now 
have it it is a Christian iidnat.ni of a Jewish son' ting. 

I <> the Christian redactor, besides isolated expressions, 
he attributed the following passages : 1-3 f> 9- 14 7 9-17 12 n 
VA<,f I41-51213 I03 1 ti 15 17 14 l'J9-ioi:./' 21*4-6 215^-8 

Visclier‘s able treatise found wide acceptance. Among those 
who signified their acceptance of his main thesis were lselin 
( Thcol. Z. am der Sc hi, s itz, 10 2 j ; 1 Apucah pti.s<Jie btudien ’) ; 
nil anonymous writer in ZA TH', iSo r '. pp. 107-71 ; Overbeck in 
TLZ , 1 337, p. 28 /. ; Mem. go/ in Rez>. tie theol et pint. 
1887, p. 161 ; Kruger in GGA , 1887, pp. 26-3=. : Simcox in Ex- 
positor, 1887, p. 425 / On the other hand, Y< .Iter {Die Offenb. 
Joh. hchic urspriin^l. jiid. . ipoh., i 885 ), Beyschlag (St. AV. 
1808), and Hilgenfeld ( ZWT , i8yu) declared themselves against 
it. 

Athough it must be cordially acknowledged that to 
Vi seller belongs the honour of having first raised the 
question in its entirety, it must be said that he was 
not successful in his attempt to solve it. He has 
neither proved the Jewish character of chap. 11 f. nor 
justified his fundamental thesis regarding the unity of 
the book. We shall be doing him no injustice if we 
classify him among those who uphold the * redaction ' 
hypothesis. 

The earliest exponent of the ‘sources' hypothesis 
(Qncllen-H\pothesc), which has lately come into com- 
petition wi th that of red. i' tion, was Wvv- 
land, who wrote almost contemporaneously 
with Yischer ( Th. T, 1886, pp. 454-470 ; 
and Own'd rising cn < 'ow />/ l,i tichypothesen toegepast op de 
, i />oml. van /. , 1888 j. \V< \1 md finds in the Apocalypse 
t 7 oo Jewish sources (N and 2 ) which have been worked 
over by a Christian redactor. 


26 . Sources 
hypothesis. 


N corresponds, 
the first ami seen 
N ami 3 are scj>. 

S,)Ml 

(l>„ 


glily, t>> Vulter's primary document ; 3 to 
nf Vulter's redactors (in Vulter’s Appendix 
3 are scjMi.it> d). We\ land's Cluetiaii red a. t« >r c>>ne- 
1 in .1 guiu.il wav with \ isdicr s redai lui. In 1K94 Rauch 
>'/{ il>. dt.\ J.) signified his adliei e-noe to We-ylaml. 

Against both the hypotheses we have just described 
serious and far-reaching objections present themselves. 
__ ne 4.- Against the ‘sources' hypothesis must 
jec 10ns. ^ ur g e( j j n substance, the linguistic 
unity of the book (see below, § 34); against the redaction 
theory it has to be ob.seivud la) that the fundamental 
document made out by Vulter and his followers (see 
above, § 25) has no special character of its own, inasmuch 
as all the really living and concrete passages occurring 
within it are attributed to the redactor ; (b) that the 
disappearance of every trace of these numerous later 
redactions is remarkable. 

From such considerations the necessity for a third 
way became apparent. This third way was first 
_ R P , pointed out by Weizsacker in his Apo- 

. ragmen s ( 0 n c Age. He rightly discerned in the 
ypo esis. Apocalyptist' s thrice repeated number 
of seven the fixed plan of an author who wrote the 
Apocalypse as a whole, and gave to his work the 
character of a literary unity. Into this literary 
unity certain interpolations intrude with disturbing 
effect (71-89-17 II1-13 12 1- 1 1 12-17 13 17 ). Thus Weiz- 
sacker arrived at his fragment hypothesis. According 
to him the Apocalypse is a literary unity proceeding 
from a. single author, into which, however, apocalyptic 
fragments of various date have been introduced by the 
author himself. In the opinion of the present writer 
thrs<_- are the lines along which the true solution of the 
problem is to be sought. All later investigators in this 
field have followed one or other of the three hypotheses 
just enumerated. 

G-'.:ir Holtzmann (GIV 2 658-664) assumes a Jewish ground- 
vuil. into which again a still older source (13 liti-pj has been 
""iked in a Christian revision. Pfieiderer ( Crchristeuthinu, 
jt 8-56) steers an eclectic course ; Sabatier (Lcs onlines 
hi' 'ii '1 . de f apocalypse ) 1887) and Schoen (L’or/g//ic de 
lapoc. 1887) represent a combination >>f Wei/s.i..ker and Yischer 
(regarding the Apocalypse as the \v ■ -rk ■ -f a Christian author v ho 
has embodied Jewish fragments in hi-, book). 
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A thoroughly elaborated 1 sources ' theory is that of 
Spitta ( Offenb. Joh., 1884). In diametrical opposition 
„ ... to Weizsacker, he elaims to see, in the 

29 . bpitta. thr j ce repeated series of sewn, three 
sources. 

These are hi) the seal source or Christian primitive Apoca- 
lypse U (C as l'iajM«l:.ih psc), written soon after 60 a.d. (practic- 
ally, apart from the specifically Christian interpolations of the 
redactor, chaps. 1 -iinml 79-17S1 19 5) 10 22 •*-:.* 1 ) : it) the trumpet 
source a few ish v 1 itin-g ( ] = Jiklisch) of the reign of Caligula 
(7 !-■• 10 1-7 11 15 12 13 14 1-1 1 11‘ ii-jo 201-15 21 1- ); 

(c) the vials source J 1— ), from the time >>f Pompey (containing, 
approximately, the remainder of the book). 

These three have been worked together into a collected 
whole by a Christian redactor. (The additions assigned 
to him by Spitta are of about the same extent as those 
assigned to him by Yischer. ) 

The sources theory was next carried to the utmost 
by P. Schmidt (An merkungen uber die Comp, da- Offenb. 
Joh., 1891). 

Erbes ( Die Offenb. Joh.. i8qt) in his separation of the literary 
sources agrees in the main with O. Holtzmann, but also main- 
tains with Vulter (whose hypothesis he simplifies) the thoroughly 
Christian character of the whole book. Bruston (Lcs origincs 
di lap.\ i?/r/"i . 188:'.) pursues a path of his own. Mdnigoz 
(. I /males n\ A'A/.gv. thcol. 1 [’88] pp. 41-45) assumed two 
Jewish np'icah p-.i s and a Christian redactor. 

The unity of the book is defended by certain scholars : 

Not <mly l<\ the critics of Vischer mentioned above, hut also 
by II. \\'ei-.s (/////., and Tt.xte u. C nUrsuih. 81891), Bovon 
(Rena de theol it phtl , 1887, pp. 320-62). HiisUit (Pic Apoc. 
1/. litre ncueste A n//!, 1805), and Blum ( Rh. l\ 1883-84). An ex- 
pectant attitude is taken by H Holt/m.um (h/nt., i8y2 ; Hand- 
/comm., 1893). 

Fin. illy, altogether new lines of investigation were 
opened up by < iunkcl in his St hop/, n. ( 'ha os ('94). He 
« , 1 controverted sharply, and sometimes per- 

. un e . j^ps not altogether fairh , 1 »r *tli the current 
methods of interpreting the Apocalypse (that which 
looks to contemporary history for a clue, and that 
which adheres to literary critic.il methods), and pro- 
posed to substitute for them, or at least to co-ordinate w i th 
them, a history of apocalyptic tradition. He insisted 
with emphasis upon the thesis that the (one) Apocalyp- 
tist was not himself the creator of his own representa- 
tions ; that his prophecies were only links in a long 
chain of tradition. In his investigation of this apo- 
calyptic tradition he greatly enlarged the scope of the 
usual question ‘ Jewish or Christian ? ’ by his endeav- 
ours to prove for chap. 12 a Babylonian origin, and 
in other places also (see below 1 , § 40) to trace Babylonian 
influences in the book. Even if wc grant that Gunkel 
lias often overshot the mark, — as, for example, when 
he refuses to recognise Nero in the beast and its number 
— it is undeniable that his book marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

Stimulated by Gunkel, and accepting some of his 
results, Bousset (Der Antichrist in der Ucberlieferung 
t, , des J udenthums , des ncuen J'estamcnts , 
ousse . ^ er j 1cucn Kirchc , 1895) proceeded 
to illustrate Gunkel' s method by applying it to a definite 
concrete example, investigating the entire tradition 
regarding Antichrist, and endeavouring to show that 
in this instance a stream of essentially uniform tradition 
ean be traced from New Testament times right through 
the Middle Ages and beyond them. In his view the 
Apocalypse can be shown to be dependent in a series 
of passages, particularly in chap. 11, on this already 
ancient tradition regarding Antichrist. 

This view has been controverted by Erbes ( Thcologische 
Arbeiten aus dun rheinischen ?> 'hsc nst haft lichen J'ridigcr- 
verein guoandt, Ncuc Fulge, 1 , Freiburg, i. H., 1897), who, as 
against it, argues for the contemporary-history method in its 
most perverse form. 

Finally, in the Kritisch-exegctische Kommcntar ('96), 
Bousset has sought to bring to a focus the result of the 
labours of previous workers. In his method of inter- 
pretation he follows Weizsacker (fragment hypothesis), 
and therefore gi\cs a continuous commentary, describing 
the character of each particular fragment in its own 
plaee. In his exegesis he has given special attention to 
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the indications of Ounkcl, and to the result of his own 
researches on the subject of Antichrist. 

To sum up the result of the labours of the last fifteen 
years upon the Apocalypse. It seems to be settled that 
. the Apocalypse can no longer be regarded 
32 . Kesu S. as a |j terar y unity. Against such a view 
criticism finds irresistible considerations. 

these is the incongruity between 7 i- 8 and ”4-17, as 
alsn ili.it between 7 i-8 ami 6 1 ;■ , the two lxj 1l.1n.it ions of the 
. 1-1 in 7 iff. and 14 jff. t the interruption of the con mu ion 

caused hy 10-11 13, the peculiar new beginning in 12 i, the 

singular character of chap. 12, the /*/< tie presented by ■ haps. 
13 and 17, the fact that in 14 14-20 a last judgment is depicted, 
whilst that involved in 13 does not arrive till 10 u Jf.\ the obsci \ .1- 
tion that in chap. 17 two representations of the beast and his 
associates are given alongside each other (s«.e below, § 45) ; .uid 
the isolated character of ehaps. 17 and 18, 21 q-22 5. 

Further, the chapters do not represent the same religious 
level. Chap. 7 1-8 (. p ■207-11'). with its paiticnl.irisiic character, 
is out of harmony both with chap®. 1-3 and with 70-17 ; in 11 1 /. 
the presei ration of the temple is expected, whilst in 21 22 the 
new' Jerusalem is to have none. 

Moreover, different parts of the book require different dates : 
chap. 11 1 - > must have been \\ ritte-n before 70 a . d ., chap. 17 prob- 
ably when Vesp.xsi.in had already been emperor for some time ; 
whilst the writing, as a \\ln»le, cannot, at the earliest, have been 
finished before the time of Domitian. 


This result holds good notwithstanding Gunkcl's 
warning against the overhasty efforts of criticism. That 
a variety of sources and older traditions have bo 11 
worked over in the Apocalypse will not be denied even 
by the student who holds that it is no longer possible 
to reconstruct the sources. 

It may seem doubtful whether a general character, 
date, and aim can be assigned to the Apocalypse ; 

*>0 f° r - as has been seen, the work is not a 

unity of hterary umt ) 7 * Still, if there be good 
, / 1 ground for the critical conclusion indicated 

above, that the Apocalyptist is himself 
an independent writer \yho has simply introduced various 
fragments into his corpus apocalyptic um (Weizsacker, 
Schon, Sabatier, Bousset), a relative unity has already 
been proved for the Apocalypse. This conclusion is 
confirmed, step by step, yvhen the details of the book 
are examined. 


The relative unity is shown (1) in the artificial 
structure of the whole. 

Four separate times do groups of seven occur (epistles, seals, 
trumpets, vials) ; within these groups the prevailing distribution 
is into 4+3. The delineations of judgment and its horrors are 
regularly followed by pictures of joy and heavenly' bliss ; cp 
7 11 14-19 14 1.5 15 1-4 19 i-io. Ey'erywhere artificial con- 
nections are employed in order to bind the separate parts 
together into one whole : cp, for example, 1 20 and 4i, 54 and 
L 105-711 11 13 ; also 19 2 14689-11 165-12 Jf.\ also 18 19 
7*212. 


{2) Further, the relative unity is shown clearly in 
the uniformity of the language throughout. 

The following are the more important 
34. Of language facts. 1 Throughout the entire book are 
and style. found («) strongly marked grammatical 
irregularities — anacoluthn and impossible 
constructions ( e.g , , 1 5/ 12 7), and confusions of case, especially 
with following participles (1 4 10 2 18 [see the reading of N] 20 3 12 
5 it./. 61 7 4 gff. b 9 9 14 10 8 11 1 146 12 14 16 12 17 4 v 18 12/ 
19 6 20 2 21 27 [reading of N]). In 1 13 and 14 14 (to take only one 
instance; the reading ni»i> tab v au6p<i>nov cannot have been 
due to two separate persons. 

(/') Hebraisms, especially the repetition of the demonstrative 
prr.rr^in in the relative i.Kuse (33729 13«i2 20s, cp 126 14 
l*o, also 271726 3 12 21 64 21 6), and the Hebraistic Kai (3 20 
10 7 14oy;). 

(c) The constructio ad sensum is specially frequent 
4 1 7/ 56 12/ 7 4 0 3/I 13II415 13i4 H3 17 3 11 16 19 4 1 4) I 
sometimes involving a plural predicate after a neuter plural 
subject (324 453.9 5 14 0 20 11 2 13 18 164 16 14 18 3 23 21 :*.|). 
Less clearly attested is the simple ungrammatical confusion of 
gender (9 7 14 19 19 20 21 14 22 2 ; see the MSS.). 

(a) Various other systematic peculiarities of idiom. For 
example, 7rpocncyj/eit/ governs the dative when the object is 
6eos (4 10 7 11 11 16 19 4 22 9, cp 14 7) or SpaKutv (13 4), whilst, on 
the other hand, we have irpocric. to Bqpiov, rrju ciKova, 13[4]8i2i5 
Hgii [l‘.i 20] 20 4 (in 16 2 also we should read rqv eiKoua accord- 
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1 A justification of these results in detail will be found in the 
Author’s Commentary on this book (lntrod. pp. 183-208). In 
some cases, where the reading adopted is less strongly attested, 
the citations are in brackets. 


ing to the readings of N, which are wrongly given in the printed 
editions). The instrumental dative is extremely raie in the 
Ape .d\ |»xe j its place is often taken by the construction with 
Hebraist!. 7i/, or even (but rarely) with 6id and the accusative 
(4 11 12 11 13 14). The vuc.i live is rarely u^.d (twice only : Kvpie, 
11 17 ; o up art, 18 20). After a neuter plural the predicate is 
usually also plural (1 19 8 11 15 4 IO20 [18 14] 20 12 21 4). The 
Apocalyptist, except in a very few cases, ujusli mix 6 Kutirjui i<i»s 
eni will] the :iCLUViti\e, tov xatfjpxu-or ini with the accu-uitive, 
row Ko.$ijfxi.vov ini with the genitive, to* Kad>/ptra> Ini with the 
dative; hi- writes ini to /xtVwrror, but mi pcTtbnoiv (exi op- 
tion in 149), ami ini rrjr KccpaA-qv invariably (except in 12 1). 
He construes either ini rij? yqg or rqv y»ji*(l 1 16, eH rr/v yip'), 
67ri T179 0aAacrcrrjs or tt-j tt)U OaAaaaau. He ili\ nri.ibly Const) ucs 
ypdfjieiv, torai/ai ini with accusative (14 1 yyp. cm tcuv pcTutnujv 
and 10 5 iardvai «ri 7175 yi^ .ne no exceptions but only con- 
finn.ilii mis of other rule-.). Noteworthy, also, is the constant 
v.ii illation in tense between piesent and fuluic, and, in descrip- 
tions, between present and aorist. The Apoealyptist uses the 
iufinitiw- almost invaii’.ibly in the aori'-l. L\u ptions occur in the 
ease of /3A eneir, of which he apparently new 1 m.ik« - an aori-,1 ; 
also in 11 6 13 1 3 < v >. On the other hand, Julloumg 1 In. rule that is 
customary elsew here, he consl ruts /xcAAeir almost always with the 
present infinitive. 1 he copula is often wanting, particularly in 
relative sentences (1 4 2 13 5 1 j 9 11 20 ic). A eliange in the use 
of subjunctive and indicative* is made only after iva (ojru k does 
not occur at all), but here also a certain regularity prevails. A 
quite extraordinary use of II va occurs in 12 14 and 14 13 (cp Jn. 
856 9 v 11 15). In it-> use of particle-. the book displays an 
oppressive monotony ; Kai is predominant everywhere ; only in 
the epistles to the seven churches is the style somewhat 
livelier. 

The arrangement of the word^s is markedly Hebraistic. In 
choice of words it is iein.1rk.1bly so. The following characteristic 
phrases and turns of expn --xjuii may be note*d : — Aoyos roil 0cou 
xal paprvpia 'Iqaou ; o xupios 6 o navTOKparajp ; oi»/05 tov 
6vpov tjjs opyrjg ; fa>j/ eij tovs ata>i/a? tuju aiwvwv ; \ipmj tov 
7rupo5 Ka i Ociov ; 0uAat yAcdcrcrai Aaoi c6vr) ; /3t/3Ao? rfi? £<*>i 79 *, 
Ppovrai <ftw vai aCTpanai (rcicrpo^ ; irqyai vSaTiou \ 6 a tv Kai 0 rjv 
/cat o ip\6pevos ; AaAeiv and okoKovOcxv pcTa. ’ oi’opa avrw ; 
pcTa Tavra ; d\r)6ivos dovAos (in a pregnant sense), paprupia, 
papTvpciv ; detxtoiet.i' ; vucav ; cn^drTttr-; Q-Kqrovv rqpciv ra? 
e I'ToAdg. Compare, further, the enumerations ill 615 11 18 13 16 
I9518 20 12 (the formula puepoi Kai ptyakoi) \ the beatitudes 
(ju.atcdpi.05 ; I3 14 13 1615 199 20 6 22714); the doxologies (1 6 
4 11 59 12/ 7 i2 15 3^ l'» 1 6) ; the formulas introduced with <Lde 
(13 10 18 14 12 17 9) ; ip\ 6 evri qpepa (dpyv}, iopa cLc.; 6 17 11 18 14 7 
15 18 10 19 7). 

The general style of the Apocalypse is monotonously 
diffuse : article and preposition are almost always 
repeated when there are more substantives than one, as 
also is the governing word before the governed. Whole 
clauses are gone back upon and repeated in the 
negative : Hebrew parallelism is not uncommon. 

We are now at last able to form a tolerably clear 
conception of the personality, the time, the circum- 
n stances, and the literary aims of the apo- 
calyptist who planned the Apocalypse, as a 
whole, in the form in which we now' have it. 

(a) The Apocalyptist writes at a time in which violent 
persecutions have already broken out — indeed they are 
beginning to become, so to say, epidemic. 

Of the seven churches, four — Ephesus, Pergamum, Smyrna, 
Philadelphia — are passing through such times of trial. The 
martyrs already form a distinct class in the geneial body of 
believers. They are destined to have part in the first resur- 
rection —before the thousand- years reign begins (20 4 ff. cp 
7 q ff.). The seer beholds them under the altar (G 9/I). All 
through the book this time of struggle is kept in mind (13 1 
149^. 15 iff. 10 6 17 6 18 20-24). 

{( b ) The Apocalyptist predicts ^ still mightier and 
more strenuous struggle. 

In this struggle the predestinated number of martyrs is to be 
fulfilled (60 y/I). Philadelphia is to be preserved in this last 
great tribulation (3 10 ; cp the pcydkq 6 ki\jns of 714). This 
time is not f.ir off: the martyrs who have already suffered are 
bidden endure only a little longer (611). Therefore, ‘Blessed 
are they that die in the Lord from henceforth 1 (an- 1 apm ; 14 1 3). 

(tr) This struggle turns, and will in the future turn, 
upon the worship of the beast. That this beast is 
in one sense or another the Roman Empire, or con- 
nected with it, is admitted on all hands. It is important, 
however, to consider the grounds on u hich the Apocalypse 
opposes Rome. Rome's horrible deed is not, as might 
perhaps be guessed, the destruction of Jerusalem, nor 
3'ct — in the first instance, at least — the Nerunian per- 
secution, but the worship of the beast — i.e., Csesar 
worship (cp 13 14 9 ff. X'ozff. 165^; 10 176 ] 9 20 

4-6; cp Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. 5520 m). — What the 
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book predicts is the great conflict about to break out all 
« >vcr the world l «.-t\veen Christianity oil the < >nv hand and 
the Roman Empire (with the Roman state religion, the 
worship of the emperors) on the other (cp Ax i ichrist, 
§ 7)- 

(d) This great battle will begin with the return of 
Nero Redivivus. 

In common with the rest of the men of his day, the 
Apocalyptist shares the popular expectation of the coming again 
of that emperor. Nero is (13 3 12 14) the head that was wounded 
to death and afterwards healed. He is only ‘as it were ’ (w?) 
slain, like the lamb (56). For as the latter continues to live on 
in heaven, so does Nero prolong a shadowy existence in hell. 
Out of the abyss (17 "v) he will again return, and as Roman 
Emperor demand adoration. Then will be the days of the great 
future struggle. Hence the name of the beast is 666 — i.e., 
-,Dp jru (cp Antichrist, § 15). 

(e) Thus the date of the Apocalypse admits of being 
approximately determined. The end of the first century 
is already sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 
Apocalyptist expects the return of Nero from hell (Th. 
Zahn, * Apocal. Stud.' in ZK 1 1 L, 1885, pp. 561-76, 
1886, pp. 337-52 393-405: see below, § 45I The 
following consideration points to the same inference. 
Behind the Apocalyptist in point of time there already 
lies a great persecution. He himself is again living in 
times of persecution, and is expecting worse to come. 
Inasmuch as the former persecution must be assumed 
to be the Neroin.in, we are compelled to carry the 
Apocalypse down to the later period of Domitian. 
When we do so the fact that 11 1 ff. points 
to a time before the destruction of Jerusalem need 
not cause us any misgiving : doubtless the passage 
conies from an earlier source. On the other side we 
.should be able to fix an inferior limit for the date, 


could it be shown that the epistles were already known 
to Ignatius (see above, § 2). The date thus indicated 
—the close of the first century — was in point of fact the 
dale at which, it would seem, the general persecutions 
of the Christians, turning substantially 011 the rendering 
of divine honour to the emperor, first broke out (see 
Christian, § 6). The Apocalypse, as we now have it, 
presupposes conditions very similar to those which we 
meet in the well-known correspondence between Pliny 
and Trajan. In this it is not implied that the Apocalypse 
could not have been written some ten years or more earlier. 

In the conclusion just indicated we find oursohes in 
agreement with the best attested tradition as to the date 
of the writing of the Apocalypse. 

According to Irensuiis (\.8U 2 \ cp v. 20 7), the Apocalypse was 
‘seen 1 at the close of I >omiti.m*s reign at Patmos, and therefore, 
of course, to say the least, not written earlier (cp Viet. Pctt.iu. 
Comm, on Apoc. 10 ji ; Ktis. HE hi. 1 x 1-3 ; Jei. J)e vir. Ulus. 
9; Sulp. J>e\\ Chron. 31). A different tradition is met with, it 
is true — perhaps in Tertullian, who ( Dc prenscr. Herr. 30) 
mentions the martyrdom of John (by boiling oil — a death from 
which lie was miraculously delivered), and his subsequent banish- 
ment, in connection with the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul 
(but see, on the other hand, Scorpiace 15). It is certain that at 
all events Jerome (. Adv.Jovin . 1 26 [2 16]) understood Tertullian 
as assigning this martyrdom and banishment of John to the 
reign of Nero (cp Eus. Dem. Evantf. 3 ; the superscription of 
the Syriac translation of the Apocalypse edited by Ludovicus 
tie 1 heu ; the Gnostic Acts of fo/tn; Theophylact [who gives 
the dale as thirty-two years after the Ascension ; cp the notes 
of some of the Greek cursi\cs of the Fourth Gospel : thirty years 
after the Ascension, under Domitian (1); Erbes. 48]). Finally, 
Epiphanius(//tfV'. 51 12 33) will have it that the book was written 
under Claudius. The same statement occurs in the Commentary 
of Apringius (upon whom see llousset, CC.V, 1895, p. 2), whence 
it found its wa\ into that of Heat us (ed. Florez, 33). 

The Apocalypse is distinguished from the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism fron^ the time of the book of 

36. Personality D ™ el on ": ards b >' ‘ he , hi ? h ,P r °- 
of Apocalyptist. Phcuc consciousness which lt d, splays. 

* 1 he Apocalyptist as he stands at 

one of the turning-points of the world's history looks 
with a clear eye into the future and feels himself to be a 
prophet. He is a Christian of an especial type. For 
the prophets are servants of God in a peculiar sense 
(1 1 IO7 II18 22 n [cp 1 A 3]) : they are the fellow -servants 
of the angels (2 ^9) ; other Christians arc so onlv in 
so far as they follow the revelation of the prophets 
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(22 9). God is master of the spirits of the prophets 
(226 cp 17 17 10 10). Hence the author din-oth claims 
for his work the rank of a sacred book. It is intended 
from the first to be publicly read (I3) ; those who hear 
it and obev what is written therein are blessed \ 1 3 
027/, and whosoever adds to or takes away from it falls 
under the most grievous curse (22 iS /. ). The frequent 
mention of the prophets along with the saints (i.e., 
Christians in general) — see 11 18 166 IS 20 24 — is a proof, 
not, as many critics have supposed, of the Jewish, but of 
the Christian, origin of the related passages. The Apoca- 
lypse in this respect was the forerunner of Montanism, 
and it is no matter for surprise that it was specially 
valued in Montanistic circles. It is also noteworthy 
that the Apocalyptist speaks to his own age and time. 
Whilst Daniel is represented as receiving, at the close of 
his vision, the command to seal the book for long, here 
in sharp contrast we read (22 10) ' Seal not up the words 
of the prophecy. The Apocalyptist seems to have been 
a Jewish Christian of universalistic sympathies. For 
him the name of Jew is a name of honour (29 09) ; he 
seems to uphold a certain prerogative for the Jewish 
people (7 1-8 11 1-13 20 7 /. ). He shows himself intimately 
familiar w'ith the language of the OT. 

Into the apocalyptic unity thus defined, isolated frag- 
ments have been introduced in a manner which can 
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37 D t '1 St ^ more or * ess dearly detected. 

* ... . Of these the more important at least must 
now be discussed, and some detailed 
account uf the more noteworthy results of criticism given. 

( )f recent critics the majority (Yischer, Volter, 
Weyland, Pfleidercr, O. Holtzmann, Schmidt) regard 
the epistles to the seven churches (chaps. 

' 1-3) as having been originally separate 
from the r^st of the book and as having been prefixed 
only after the Apocalypse had in other respects assumed 
its present form ; but Spitta has shown good grounds 
for believing that chaps. 1-3 and 4-6 ought not to be 
separated, and (as against Vischer and others) has 
established for the whole of chaps. 4-6 that Christian 
character which unquestionably belongs to 56^ Thus 
Spitta takes chaps. 1-6 as a single original document 
(Christian primitive apocalypse = U). 

He seeks to prove this by pointing out that there is a definite 
close at the end of C, and a fresh beginning of a new apocalypse 
in 7 1 (so also P. Schmidt). But the sixth seal (iii2 _^.) does not 
represent the final catastrophe ; it only pictures a great earth- 
quake in the typical apocalyptic manner. In 615^ the end is 
still to come, and if, with Spitta, we pass on to 79-17 immedi- 
ately after i> 1 7, any representation of the end of all things has 
completely disappeared from our reconstructed Apocalypse. In 
any case, it is impossible that one should fail to recognise 
an interpolated fragment in the short passage (O9-11) relating 
to the fifth seal. We have an exact parallel to it in 4 Esd. 
435 (cp also ^Ethiop. Enoch 47). And the tradition of 4 
Esd. must be regarded as the original one. It speaks quite 
generally of a predestined number of the righteous which has 
to be fulfilled before the coming of the end, whilst in the 
Apocalypse the conception is applied to the predestined number 
of the martyrs — a modification which can he explained very 
easily from his general position (sec above, § 35). 

Spitt.i's view that 7 1-8 constitutes a fresh beginning, 
which has nothing to do with the preceding chapters, 
is certainly correct ; but neither has 
the passage anything to do with that 
which follows it (79-17) ; as to this practically all critics 
are agreed. These facts, however, will not justify us in 
attributing 7 9-17 to the redactor (as do Volter, Vischer, 
Pfleiderer and Schmidt), nor yet in carrying out a system 
of deletions in chap. 7 (as do Erbes, Weyl. , Rauch) until 
the two disparate sections haw.* been brought into 
harmony. Our proper course is to recognise (cp also 
Spitta) in 7 1-3 an interpolated fragment — probably 
Jew ish. 

The sudden mention of the four winds, which are held by the 
angels and are nowhere in the succeeding narrative let loose, 
points to this conclusion, as also does the introduction of the 
144,000 Israelites of the twelve tribes— a number which in 14 iff 
is interpreted in a sense inconsistent with the original intention. 

Bousset has hazarded the conjecture that here we 
have a fragment of the Antichrist legend. 


39. Chap. 7 1-8. ; 
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The next passage which presents special difficulties is 
lli-u. Here all critics are agreed in recognising a 
fragment interpolated between the sixth 
40. Chap, trumpet and the seventh (cp 9ii and 
■ L1I_I 3 * 11 14). Further, almost all critics agree 

in regarding chap. 10 as an introductory chapter 
connected with this fragment. O11 closer examination 
it is found, moroo\er, that Hi-13 really consists of two 
smaller fragments: (a) lli f, 1 prediction of the 
preservation of the temple, written before the destiuc- 
tii.n of Jerusalem, and presenting points of contact with | 
l,k. 21 -m ; {^) the prophecy relating to the beast and 
the two witnesses ( 11 3-13). This latter piece is of 
an extremely fragmentary and enigmatical character. 

Certain matters are introduced without .my preparation : 
the two witnesses, the beast front the abyss, the war of the 
beast with the witnesses, the peoples and tribes rejoicing over 
the death of these last. All tlu.se are disjecta membra which . 
point to some larger connection. 

In this passage, too, Bousset has sought to show that I 
we ha\e a fragment from the Antichrist legend. 

In accordance w ith Jew ish and primitive Christian anticipation 
the Antichrist is destined to appear as a Cod-defying ruler in 
Jerusalem, to lead the people astray and tyrannise over them, and 
to gather together a gie.it army from all nations. Against him 
will arise the two prophets Elijah and Enoch, and Israelites 
to a definite number (. 7 1-8 ?) will be converted. A great famine 
and drought will come. Then Antichrist will put to death the 
two witnesses, and the end will draw near. It is evident that 
here we have a coherent tradition, of which some fragments are 
preserved in chap. 11. 

Chap. 12 is the most difficult in the book. It 
also falls into two sections, 12i-i2 and 12 13-17, and 
41 Cha betra y s itself as a foreign intrusion both by 
-T its unfamiliar character and by its strange 

“ I " I °* and bizarre representations. 

A. Dietrich (Abraxas) was the first who sought to trace in the 
chapter an adaptation of the myth of the birth of Apollo : he 
held the pregnant fugitive woman to be Leto, the dragon was 
the Python, the child (who in the original legend himself slew 
the Python, Michael being a later introduction) was Apollo. , 
The water which in the Greek myth figured as a protecting 
power has here become auxiliary to the dragon. 

Recently Gunkel, in his Schbpjung u. Chaos , has 
directed special attention to this chapter, and shown 
that an adequate understanding of it could be arrived | 
at neither on the assumption of a Christian nor on that 
of r. Jewish origin (Vischer, Weyland, Spitta) — that on 
either hypothesis there remains an intractable residuum, 
bearing a mythological character. Here, accordingly, as 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse (cp the seven angels, stars, 
candlesticks, torches [EV ‘lamps'], eyes, pp. 294-302; 
the t ./enty-four elders, 302-8 ; Armageddon, 263-66, 
and p. 325 n. 2 ; the number 3^, pp. 266-70 ; also 
chaps. 13 and 17 , 379 /), he found elements taken from 
Babylonian mythology, and in particular the myth of 
the birth of the sun-god Marduk and of the persecution 
of Marduk by the dragon Tiamat. The difficulty 

in this construction of Gunkel's is that down to the 
present date it has been impossible to find in the Baby- 
lonian mythology any trace of the myth of the birth 
and persecution of the youthful sun-god. Bousset 
( Apok . 410 f ), however, has called attention to parallels 
with one chapter in Egyptian mythology (the myth of 
the birth of Horus). 

In the result, there seems much probability in the 
supposition that chap. 12 embodies a myth of the birth of 
the sun-god and the persecution of the young child by 
the dragon, the deity of winter and of night. The Apoca- 
lyptist has changed the sun-god, howevi-r, into the iraXs 
Irjoovs Xpioros, the persecutor into the devil, and the 
deliverance of the child into the resurrection (observe 
the inconcinnity of this adaptation). In this treatment 
of the material laid to his hand, he was not able 
to give full significance to the flight of the woman, 
which is so prominent «. feature in the original myth. 

1 his is accordingly only briefly tou< hod on in 126 ; but 
it receives copious and special treatment in the second 
half of the chapter ( w . 13-17). Hence the incongruity 
between 12 iff. and 1213^ which Weizsacker pointed 
out. 


12 


What historical occurrence is intended by the flight 
of the woman in 12 13-17 is not quite clear. Usually the 
49 fTha-n 1S taken as referring to circumstances 

connected with the destruction of Jerusalem 
— either to the destruction and (in a sense) 
the deliverance of Judaism, or, better, to the flight of 
the primitive Christian Church. 

Kibes, who seeks to explain c.h. 13 as referring to the Caligula 
period (see below), interprets the flight and deliverance of the 
woman m connection with the first' persecution of Christians 
at Jerusalem, sti.mgely taking v. 17, ‘the remnant of her seed 
who hold tlie t«->limiuiy of Jesus, 1 as pointing to the Jews (!) at 
the lime of the C.digul.i persecution. Spitta actually takes the 
persecution of the woman as representing an occurrence in 
heaven. ‘The remnant of the seed of the woman ' represents, 
he thinks, the ai.lu.il Jsiacl a.s contrasted with the ideal pre- 
existent jei usa lein (I si ad*). Others (Vischer) interpret the 
remnant .is meaning l« holers as distinguished from the Messiah. 

Clup. 1.3 also contains two passages of a peculiar 
character — those describing the first beast and the 

, 0 second. O. Holtzmann, Spitta, and 

43 . Chap, lo ■ t. , , , 

thfl fired- hMut Erl ics were agreed 111 recognising here 
‘ a Jew ish (Holtzm. , Sp. ) or a Christian 
(Erb. ) source dating from the time of Caligula. 
Independently of cnih other, they all (as had already 
been done by Th. Zahn) accepted the number 616 
which is given in some MSS (C. n Ticonius), 
instead of 666, and interpieted it as meaning Tcuos 
Iv aXcrap. The beast demanding worship, whose image 
(e'tKujv) is repeatedly spoken of, is, on this view, 
the half- mad tyrant Caius Caligula, who in 39 a.D. 
ordered his piocurator, Petronius, to set up his statue in 
the temple at Jerusalem. Parallels to this prophecy 
belonging to the same date were found in Mt 24 
(‘abomination of desolation ') and in 2 Thess. 2 . The 
' wound ‘ ( ir'K-q-yi )) of the beast was interpreted by Spitta 
as meaning the sickness which hefel Caligula towards 
the beginning of his reign. These conjectures are by 
no means impossible ; but if they are accepted, 
certain important particulars in the chapter must be 
deleted — in particular, references to the wounded head 
of the beast. This and the number 666 (-.oppu) show 
distinctly that (in its present form) the chapter was 
intended to be understood of the return of Nero 
Redivivus. Whether an older source dating from Cali- 
gula's time has here been worked over remains doubtful. 

As compared with this interpretation, the view which takes 
the wounded head to be Julius Csesar (Gunkel, Bruston) has 
little to be said for it— .since the number 666 in that case remains 
unexplained ; nor can we reasonably interpret the death-wound 
to mean the interregnum of Galba-Otho-Vitellius, or refer the 
number to the Roman empire (AaTelyos, Diisterdieck ; D'Dn ID'p* 
Ewald). 

Still greater has been the perplexity of interpreters 
over the second beast. All attempts to make it out to 
be some definite personality have hitherto 
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been unsuccessful. Bousset ( < 'omm. a\i Joe.) 
upholds the view that it is in reality a modifi- 
cation of the older conception of Antichrist, 
who is here represented as serving the first beast, the 
Roman emperor, and perhaps is to be interpreted as 
signifying the Roman provincial priesthood, the active 
.igcm v in promoting the worship of the emperor. 

The objection usually urged against referring the pass- 
age to Nero — that the beast whose number is 666 
cannot mean Nero the man ; that it must mean the 
Roman empire — is not valid. To the Apocalyptist Nito 
Redivivus is at the same time the incarnation of all that 
is dn-adful in the Roman empire. The number of the 
beast is the number of a man : cp 17 n. 1 and the beast 
. is himself also an eighth (/cal aurbs 6y5o6$ £<jtlv). 

Chap. 17 is intimately connected with chap. 13 , and this 
duplicate treatment of the same subjects is in itself proof 
sufficient that the Apocalyptist had before 
46. Chap. / • j 1 j m oidej- prophecies, which he has worked 
over more than once. In this chapter also the reference 
to the returning Nero is clear. Since Eichhorn, how- 
ever, it has further been recognised on all hands (cp De 
Wette, Bleek, Llicke), and u ith justice, that the kings with 
whom the beast returns for the destruction of Rome are 
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the Parthian s, whose satraps might already be regarded 1 
as independent kings (Mommsen, Ram. Kaiicrgcsch. 

521). Thus our present chapter also comes into a I 
larger historical connection. As early as the year 69 | 
A. 1 ». a pseudo- Norn had raised commotions in Asia 
Minor and Greece (Tne. Hist. 28 f. ; Dio Cassius, 649 ; 
Zonaras, 11 15) ; in the reign of Titus a second pseudo- 
Nero showed himself on the Euphrates (Zonaras, 11 18) 
and was acknow lodged by the Parthian King Artabanus 
(Mommsen, 6521). About 88 a. r>. a third pseudo-Nero 
again made his appearance, also among the Parthians, 
and threatened the Roman empire (Suet. Hero, 50 ; Tac. | 
Ihst. I2). In this form we rind the same expectation j 
also in the fourth Sibylline book, written shortly after I 
79 a. h. (Sibyll. 4119/ 137 ff. ), and in the oldest portion 
of the fifth book, written about 74 a. d. ( 5 143/ 361/) ; ' 
in the last passage it is associated with a denunciation of 
Babylon and a prophecy of the rebuilding of Jerusalem , 
(Rev. lh _• 1 ) ; cp Z.ihn's exhaustive researches (as above, 

§ 35). By both time and place our chapter (perhaps 
associated with the threatening utterance against Rome 
and the prophecy of a new Jerusalem) belongs to the 
same circle of expectations and predictions. It was 
doubtless written in Asia Minor ; but the exact date is 
disputed. 

According to 17 10 the Apocalyptist represents himself as 
w ri:ng under the sixth emperor, live having died and a sexenth 

li.i\ mg m be succeeded by the eighth, who L to be 

one i.f tlie sex mi (N< ro). In reckoning, it is possible to begin 
either with Julius ( esar or xvitli Augustus, to count or not to 
count the interiegnum of Galb.i-Otho-Viiellius, and finally to 
ask whether the passage was really written under the sixth 
emperor, and nut. rather, as a va Ec ini uni ex eventu, under the 
sexenth or eighth. Thus interpreters hax'e taken the sixth 
emperor to be mow Nero (so all who hold the Apocalypse to have 
been written before 70 a.d. ; also V niter), noxv Vespasian, and, 
confornubb, t.i he the chapter to have been xviitten now under 
the last-named emperor, now* under Tims (the sex^enth ; \V._y- 
laud) or Domitian, who is then taken, on rationalising lines, as 
Nero Redivivus (Ki I 

The parallels cited above appear to render the reign 
of Vespasian the* most probable date. The writer — 
probably a Chrisli.ui — expected after Vespasian a short 
reign for his successor also. The tradition was that 
seven Roman emperors were destined to reign. There- 
after Nero was to come back with the Parthians, and, 
in alliance with these, to take vengeance on Rome, the 
bloody persecutor of the Christians (176; 'with the 
blood of the saints ' ; the words ' with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus ' appear to be a gloss). The denuncia- 
tion of Rome (chap. IS ) connects itself very well with this 
prophecy (see Sibyll. 5). 

It is further to be noted that chap. 17 has already, in 
the fur in in which we now hnxe it, undergone redaction. 

On the one hand, Nero is simply the eighth ruler who was one 
of the seven ; on the other, he is the beast who comes up from 
the abyss. On the one hand, lie wages war along with the 
Parthians against Rome ; on the other, he wages xvar along xvith 
the kings of the earth against the lamb. In ihL redacted form 
(17812-14 or is; cp also Volter) Nero is designated as the 
dread spectre of the time of the end xvho comes back from hell. 
Now, we find the same expectation in chap. 13, where Nero is 
plainly represented as dead (u>? ecnftay/xtffr, ‘as though it had 
been smitten unto death ') and as counterpart (\Vi. Jer-.piel) of 
the lamb that had been slain and is to come again. This mode 
of repiesenting Nero probably comes from the latest redactor. 
Parallels to it can be found in the later portions of the fifth book 
of the Sibyllines (33/ 215-26), and in the eighth book (1-215). 

The legend of Nero Redivivus first arose towards the 
end of the century, a full generation after Nero's death, 
when lie could no longer well be supposed to be still 
alive among the Parthians (cp Zahn, as above). Its 
reception into the Apocalypse supplies one of the j 
elements for determining the date of the book. 

Chap. Kira/: (the sixth and seventh vials) also must I 
have originally belonged to chap. 17. In this passage the I 

46 Various an S el P oursouth ‘ svialu P ontheEu P h rates, 

fra gm ents ' t ^ lat wa y m *\v be made ready for the 
’ kings from the east' (cp Vi3ff, with its I 
reference to the angels bound and loosed at the I 
Euphrates ; on which, see Isclin in Thtol. Z. aus der 
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Schzociz, 1887, as above, § 25). The representation of 
the gathering of the kings at Armageddon (Har- 
Magedon) in this passage is noteworthy ; it is not very 
intelligible, as we read of no mountain of Megiddo, but 
only of a plain (but see Armageddon). It recalls the 
ancient accounts of battles of the gods upon the moun- 
tains (Gunkel, Schopf. 263 ff. 389 n. 2). 

Chap. 14 14-20 also appears to be an rmcicnt fragment. 
It thus early sets forth a final judgment by the Son of 
Man. The passage, howexcr, is so very fragmentary 
that it is hardly possible for us to make out what its 
original character may have been (cp the expression 
‘without the city in 14 20). Bmisset has sought to 
explain it by reference to the Antichrist legend. 

Fragments of older date seem to have been in- 
troduced into the account of the chaining of the 
dragon, the millennium, the irruption of Gog and 
Magog (2O1-10 ; cp 20o, 7rape/jLj3o\r) t&v ayiujv , irb\is 
7)yain]/j.ev7), and zEthiop. Enoch aG, Sibyll. 3 319- 
322). The description of the binding and loosing of 
Satan recalls the Persian legend of the chaining of the 
dragon Azi Dahak on Mt. Demax end. Finally, a 
continuous piece — perhaps of Jewish origin (sec 21 24 26 
•J22) — lies before us in the description of the new 
Jerusalem, 21 9-22 5. 

We ought to compare Tol >. l.'i 16 ff., l's. Salem. 17 23/, Sibyll. 
6247-S5, 414-33, and the Hcbicxx . \/>>n 0/ Elijah, edited 
by .M. Buttenwieser, 65-07. In this l.i-u -n.unol Jewish source 
also x\ e find the nexv Jerusalem coming dnxxi- iron) In .ix-cn. 

To summarise the results of the forgoing analysis: 
With the conclusion of the epistles to the seven churches 
47 (Ui.ips. 1-3) the Apocalypse, properly so 

*'• &ummary - called, begins. Here the first six seals 
succeed one another uninterruptedly, till the interpolated 
fragment in 7 1-8 is reached. As a pendant to this 
fragment, with its distinctly Jewish character, the Apoca- 
lyptist proleptically introduces in 79-17 a picture of the 
blessedness of believers from every nation who have 
come out of the great tribulation. Now' follnw* the 
seventh seal and, arising out of this, the seven trumpets 
(chaps. 8-11). Between the sixth and the seventh trumpets 
the passage 10 i-ll 13 has been interpulated. In chap. 10 
the Apocalyptist indicates to some extent what the '.dis- 
position ' of the remainder of the book is to be (cp 10 11). 
It is to be observed that in chaps. 9/!, in addition to the 
distribution under seven trumpets, the Apur.ilyptist has 
attempted a second under three woes. The first woe 
answers to the fifth trumpet ; the second, the mention 
of which might have l>i.n n expected after the sixth 
trumpet, does not come up until 1 1 14, after the great 
interpolation has been reached. The third great woe 
(which is not expressly named by the Apoc.ri) ptist) 
is doubtless indicated in 12 12. It is hardly likely that 
we have here a redaction from an older source. 
Before, then, he comes to the culmination of his 
prophecy, in chap. 13, the Apocalyptist casts his glance 
backwards in chap. 12. Borrowing the imagery of an 
ancient sun-myth, he depicts the birth, persecution, and 
rescue of the Saviour, and afterwards the persecution of 
the Church. In chap. 1 3 he goes on to foretell the coming 
final struggle, the last great and decisive battle between 
the faithful ones and the beast who demands adoration. 
For him the supreme crisis of this struggle still lies in 
the future, when Nero Redix’i\*us is to appear. In the 
bright picture which he prophetically introduces at 14 s 
by way of contrast to chap. 13, he adapts and modifies 
7 1-8. 146-13 is intended to effect the transition to what 

follows. 1 4 14-20 is a smaller interpolated fragment. 
The great finale remains. The Apm-ulyptist still had 
to work in the prophecies contained in chap. 17/ ; 
by way of introduction to these, chap. 1 .' f. are given. 
Then follows, after an intermediate jmsx.ige (l'.)i-io), 
the picture of the final judgment (19n-218); after 
which we have a new fragment, 21 9-225, followed by 
the close. 

Literature. — The literature of the subject has been indicated 
in the course of the article. yj g. 
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CONTENTS 

Introductory (§§ 1-4). Ascension of Isaiah (§§ -12-47). 

Apocalypse of Baruch (§§ 5-17). Jubilees (§§ 48- = ^). 

Enoch; Ethiopic (§§ 18-32), Slavonic (§§ 33-41). Assumption of Muses (§§ 59-67). 

See Apocrypha for references to the following less important apocalypses. 

Abraham (Apocrypha, § 1). 1 li.i-. (Apocrypha, § 21, no. 10). 

Adam (/V*. § 10). kvli.is (//*. § 22, no. 13). 


Testaments of xii. Patriarchs (§§ 68-76). 
Psalms of Solomon (§§ 77-85). 

Sibylline Oracles (§§ 86-98). 


Bartholomew {id. § 10 (1) *.). Muses {id. § 10, nos. 1 [a], no. 2, and § 21, no. 

Introductory : The objects and nature of apocalyptic religious and intellectual 1 if 

literature (88 1-4). . itself irresistibly on the noti 

I. Apocalypse of Bakich *. — A composite work derived -G 

from at least li\e authors, written mainly in made it impossible for any 

I . Synopsis Palesiine, if not in Jcius.ilem, by I’h.uisees and righteousness which di 

Of Article. A,D> S 0- ^ Preserved only in Syriac faction to the claims of the 

II. Ethiopic Book of Enoch. — 'W ritten originally in Hebrew a< * upt.mce. Thus, in orik 

or Aramaic by at least live Andean authors (200-64 u.c.) in of God, there was postulat 

Palestine. Part 1 . chaps. l- 3 ii earlier than 170 n..c. Part 11 . of the righteous nation but 

chaps. SS-'.'O, 166-161 b.c. Part III. . chaps. l -10 1 134-95 n.. . righteous individual. Ape 

Part IV. (the Similitudes) chaps. 3 c<n. 04-04 b.c. Part \ . (the 0 . . 1 

Book of Celestial Physics) chaps. 7 £- 7 .\ n 2 , 7 '.». Part VI. strove to show that, in resj 
(Fragments of a lost Apocalypse of Noah) (§& 18-32). 2 of the individual, the righ 

III. Slavonic Book <*1- Enoch, or 1 heB>>ok okthe Sf> rets fully vindicated ; and, in O' 

OF Enoch. — W ritten by an Alexandrian lew, mainly from pre- • . ...7 ■ ' ' .. „ 

existing materials, about A.n. 1-50. Eclectic in' character ; 11 sketched ,n outl ! ne the 

preserved only in Slavonic (§§ 33-41). mankind, the origin of e 

IV. Ascension of Isaiah. — A composite work, written final consummation of all 

originally m Greek, partly by JeuUli, portly by Christian it p resen ted a. Semitic 

authors, a.d. i-ioo. Preserved in Ethiopic and partially in „ 1 0 

Latin (f| 42-47). Chronology of OT, § 

V. Borne of Jubilees.— W ritten originally in Hebrew by a nation should yet possess tl 

Palestinian Jew, a Pharisee of the Pharisees probably 40-10 B.c. or in a temnnrarv Messian 
Preserved in Ethiopic and partially in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, f t indbnHnnl 

Latin, and blavcic (§8 48-58). of the righteous individual 

VI. Assumption of INIoses. — Written in Palestine, in Hebrew, according to his works. 1 

7-30 a.d., by a Pharisee. Preserved only in Latin (§§ 59-67). untimely amid the world's 

VII. Testaments of the xii. Patriarchs- A composite tu attain through the resur 

work written originally in Hebrew by two Jewish authors . . 0 , , . 

representing respectively the legalistic and the apocalyptic sides ) v:ls “ 1S due ,n ^ CSS1 ‘ 

of Pharisaism, 130 B.C.-10 a. d., and interpolated by a succession itself. The conceptions as 
of Christian w riters from the close of the 1st century down to of the risen life vary with e; 

the 4 th century a.d. Preserved in Greek, Armenian, and The writing that arp trea 

bias utiic versions (?§ 68-76). , 1 he writln g s ™ at are 

VIII. Psalms of Solomon. — Written originally in Hebrew, however, deal not only wit 
possiblv in Jerusalem, by two or more Pharisees, 70-40 b.c. but also with the expositior 

~ \it • ./-'ll. 1 to the numberless circum 

L\. Sibylline Oracles. — Written in Greek hexameters by . . . . . , . t 

Jewish and Christian authors, mainly by the latter— the earliest “ as rightly observed, the tw 

portions belonging to the 2nd century b.c., tbe latest not earlier thought and enthusiasm \\ 

than the 3rd century a.d. (§§ 86-98). and the Messianic kingdom. 

Introductory. — T he object of apocajyptic literature developments of Pharisaisn 
in general w as to solve'the difficulties connected with its legalistic side— represei 
2 ~Probl a in God’s righteousness and the so we have the latter— its a 

em ' suffering condition of his servants on — set forth in the Book of 

earth. The righteousness of God postulated the the Twelve Patriarchs give 

-temporal prosperity of the righteous, and this postulate Pharisaism ; but this boc 

was accepted and enforced by the Law. But while the sequel, is really a compo 

continuous exposition of the Law in the post-exilic authors of different schools 

period confirmed the people in their monotheistic faith discussed belong mainly 

and intensified their hostility to heathenism, their Pharisaism, 

expectations of material well-being, which likewise the It is a characteristic of 
Law had fostered, were repeatedly falsified, and a from prophecy that the for: 

grave contradiction thus emerged between the old ^ Method ^ attcr t0 
prophetic ideals and the actual experience of the nation, ’ largely to 

between the promise's of God and the bondage and per- addresses himself chiefly to 

secution which the people had daily to endure at the and that, when he fixes 

hands of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties arising prophecy springs natural 1 ; 

from this conflict between promise and experience might the present. The apoca 

be shortly resolved into two, which deal respectively h and ^ almost wholly despa 

with the position (1) of the righteous as a community, interests are supramundanc 

and {2) of the righteous man as an individual. arousing his contcmporarie 

The OT prophets had concerned themselves chiefly and personal appeals. Hi 

with the former, and pointed in the main to the restora- in the present thus natural! 

tion (or ‘resurrection’) of Israel as a nation, and to authorship, and so he appi 

Israel's ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of a writing which purports 

righteousness. Later, with the growing claims of the great figure in their histc 

individual, and the acknowledgment of these in the Daniel, or Baruch. The s 

1 ^ ^ , skilfully preserved as the 

§ 20 Apocalypses of Baruch, see below, Apocrypha, conditions of the pseudon 

2 On chaps. 71 80 /, see § 30/ future of Israel is ‘ foretold 


tiia, § 21, no. 10). Paul (Apocrypha, § 13). 

2, no. 13). Zephamah {id. § 21, 110. 1). 

>, nos. i [a], no. 2, and § 21, no. 12 ; also below, § 49). 

religious and intellect uni life, the second problem pressed 
itself irresistibly on the notice of religious thinkers, and 
made it impossible for any conception of the divine rule 
and righteousness which did not render adequate satis- 
faction tu the claims of the righteous individual to gain 
acceptance. Thus, in order to justify the righteousness 
of God, there was postulated not only the resurrection 
of the righteous nation but also the resurrection of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptic literature, therefore, 
strove to show that, in respect alike of the nation and 
of the individual, the righteousness of God would be 
fully vindicated ; and, in order to justify its contention, 
it sketched in outline the history of the world and of 
mankind, the origin of evil and its course, and the 
final consummation of all things ; and thus, in fact, 
it presented a. Semitic philosophy of religion (cp 
Chronology of OT, §1). The righteous as a 
nation should yet possess the earth either in an eternal 
or in a temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny 
of the righteous individual should finally be determined 
according to his works. For, though he might perish 
untimely amid the world's disorders, he would not fail 
to attain through the resurrection the recompense that 
was his due in the Messianic kingdom, or in heaven 
itself. The conceptions as to the duration and character 
of the risen life vary with each writer. 

The writings that are treated of in the rest of this article, 
however, deal not only with the Messianic expectations 
but also with the exposition and application of the Law 
to the numberless circumstances of life. As Schiirer 
has rightly observed, the two subjects with which Jewish 
thought and enthusiasm were concerned were the Law 
and the Messianic kingdom. These were, in fact, parallel 
developments of Pharisaism. As we lia\e the former — 
its legalistic side— represented in the Book of Jubilees, 
so we have the latter— its apocalyptic and mystical side 
— set forth in the Book of EuoJi. The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs give expression to both sides of 
Pharisaism ; but this book, as we shall see in the 
sequel, is really a composite work and springs from 
authors of different schools. The rest of the books here 
discussed belong mainly to the apocalyptic side of 
Pharisaism. 

It is a characteristic of apocalyptic as distinguished 
from prophecy that the former trusts to the written, the 
,, , latter to the spoken, word. This is due 

3 . Met 0 . ] ar g C .| v t0 t h e f ac t that the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its concerns, 
and that, when he fixes his gaze on the future, his 
prophecy springs naturally from the circumstances of 
the present. The apocalyptic writer, on the other 
hand, almost wholly despairs of the present ; his main 
interests' are supramundane. lie entertains no hope of 
arousing his contemporaries to faith and duty by direct 
and personal appeals. His pessimism and v ant of faith 
in the present thus naturally lead him to pseudonymous 
authorship, and so he approaches his countrymen with 
a writing which purports to be the work of some 
great figure in their history, such as Enoch, Moses, 
Daniel, or Baruch. The standpoint thus assumed is as 
skilfully preserved as the historical knowledge and 
conditions of the pseudonymous author admit, and the 
future of Israel is ' foretold ’ in a form enigmatical indeed 
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4 . Historical 
value. 


but generally intelligible. All precision ceases, however, 
when we come tu the real author’s own time : his 
predictions, thenceforward, are mere products of the 
religious imagination, and vary with each writer. In 
nearly every case, we should add, these books claim to 
be supernatural revelations given to the men by whose 
names they are designated. 

It will not be amiss here to notice the gross mis- 
apprehension under which lost, Graetz. and other 
Jewish writers laboured when they pro- 
nounced this literature to be destitute 
of value for the history of Jewish 
religion. To such statements it is a sufficient answer 
that from 200 i:.c. to 70 a.l. the religious and political 
ideals that really shaped the history of Judaism found 
their expression in this literature. It is not in the 
discussions and logomachies of the Rabbinical schools 
that we are to look for the influences and aims that 
called forth some of the noblest patriotism and self- 
sacrifice the world has ever witnessed, and educated the 
nation for the destinies that waited it in the first century 
of our era, but in the apocalyptic and pseudepigraphic 
books which, beginning with Daniel, had a large share 
in preparing the most religious and ardent minds of 
(J.di l'i* and Jndasa either tu pass over into Christianity, 
or else to hurl themselves in fruitless efforts against the 
invincible might of Rome, and thereby all but annihilate 
their country and name. Still it is trui* that the work of 
the scribes and the exposition of the schools had opened 
the wav for this new religious and literary development. 
The eschatological element, moreover, which later 
attained its full growth in such pseudepigraphical 
writings as Daniel, Enoch, Noah, etc., had already 
strongly asserted itself in lat«*r prophets such as Is. 
■J -1 - U 7 , Joel, Zech. 12 - 14 . Not only the beginnings, 
therefore, but also a well-defined and developed type of 
this literature had already established itself in the OT. 
Its further developments wen* moulded, as we have 
pointed out above, by the necessities of the thought and 
by the historical exigencies of the time. 

Cp Smend’s introductory essay on Jewish apocalyptic, ZA TU r 
5 22 1-J50 (*-‘5) \ Schurer, Hist. 5 44 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die jiid. 
.■ipoteatypt/h in ihrer t'i’u hie lit lie tu n Entwickelung , 1857 (Einl.). 

I. This Apocalypse of Baruch.— T he Apocalypse 
of Baruch was for the first time made known to the 

. m. 0 . modern world through a Latin version 

B. The Syriac of Ccriani in l86 | { ]/on Sacr L 

anic . 273-98). This version was made from 

a Syriac MS of the sixth century, the text of which was 
also in due course published by the same scholar, in 
ordinary type in 1871, and in a photo-lithographic 
facsimile in 1883. An examination of the Syriac version 
. , . makes it clear that this version is a. 

\. raQS a translation from the Greek. Itoccasion- 
1 Greek 111 a L v transliterates Greek words, and 

the text is at times explicable only 

on the supposition that the wrong alternatives of two 
possible meanings of certain Greek words have been 
followed by the translator. Even before Cenani’s 
publication, however, we had some knowledge of the 
Apocalypse of Baruch ; for chaps. 7 S-Sf>, which contain 
Baruch’s Epistle to the nine tribes and u half that were 
in captivity, had already appeared in Syriac and Latin, 
in the London and the Paris Polyglots, in Syriac alone in 
Lagardc's Lib. let. Test. Apoc. Syr. 1861, in Latin 
alone in Fabricius’s Cod. Pscudep. let. Test., and in 
English in Whiston’s Authentic Records. Ceriani's Latin 
version was republished in Fritzsche’s Lib. Apoc. let. 
Test. (’71) in a slightly emended form; but, as the 
Syriac text was still inaccessible, Fritzsche’s emendations 
arc only guesses more or less fortunate — generally less. 
Wu have just remarked that the Syriac version is 
7 The a trans ^ at * on fr° m the Greek. We shall 
original now enumerate the reasons from which 

Hebrew ^ appears thit the Greek was in turn 

translated from a Hebrew original. 

(i.) The quotations from, or unconscious reproductions of, the 

2t 5 


OT agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text against 
(ii.) Hebrew idioms survive in the S\ nac text. I hus 
there are m.my instances of the familiar Hebrew idiom of the 
infinitive absolute combined with the finite verb, and many 
breaches of Syriac grammar in the Syriac text are probably to be 
explained as survivals of Hebrew order and Hebrew syntax, 
(iii.) Unintelligible expre>Mi.iis in the Syriac can be explained 
and the text restored by retranslation into Hebrew. '1 hus, 
among many others, the passages til 9, 11, 12, -4 2 and 
iii* 7 can be restored by retranslation into Greek and thence 
into Hebrew. The Syriac in these verses is the stock rendering 
of StKaiovadai, and this in turn of p-j^ ; but puj also = 6001105 
eleai, and this is the meaning required in the aho\e passages, 
where the Greek translator erroneously adopted the commoner 
rendering. (iv.) Many parononiasice discover themselves on 
retranslation into Hebrew. See Charles, Apoc. Bar. 44-53. 

The final editor of this work assumes for literary 
purposes the person of Baruch, the son of Neriah. 
r , , The scene is laid in the neighbourhood 

. on en s. j erusa ] ern • the supposed time is the 
period immediately preceding and subsequent to the 
capture of the city by the Chaldneans. Baruch, who 
begins by declaring that the word of the Lord came 
to him in the twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah, 1 speaks 
throughout in the first person. If we exclude the letter 
to the tribes in the captivity (chaps. 78 - 87 ), the work 
naturally divides itself into seven sections, separated from 
one another in all but one instance {z.e. after 35 ) by 
fasts which are, save at the end of the first section, of 
sewn days’ duration. The omission of a fast after chap. 
35 may have been due either to an original oversight of 
the final editor or to the carelessness of a ci >p\ ist. 

That the text requires the insertion of such a fast is tu be con- 
cluded on the following grounds : — According to the scheme nf 
the final editor events proceed in each section in a certain 
order (see Charles, Apoc . Bar. 9, 36, 61). Thus first we 
find a fast, then generally a prayer, then a divine message or 
disclosure, and finally an announcement of this to an individual 
or to the people. Thus in the fifth section, 2 I-H 4 , we have a 
seven-days’ fast (.1 1), a prayer ( li I 4-26), a revelation ( 22 - 30 ), 
and an address to the people (-1 - 4 ). Then another seven-days’ 
fast should ensue at the beginning of the sixth section ( 3 <!- 4 ii). 
With the exception of this omission events follow in this section 
as in the others. 

These sections are very unequal in length — 1-56 
57-8 9-12 4 125-20 21-35 30-40 47 - 77 — a fact that, 
though it does nut in itself make against unity of 
authorship, confirms the grounds afterwards to be 
adduced for regarding the work as composite. 

1. The first section ( 1-5 6) opens with God's revelation to 
Baruch regarding the coming destruction of Jerusalem. But a 
time of piosperity should return. 

2. According to the next section (67-91), Baruch fasts until 
the evening, and the Chaldaeans encompass Jerusalem next day. 
In a vision Baruch sees the sacred vessels removed from the 
temple by angel.s and hidden in the earth till the last times. 
The angels next overthrow the walls, the enemy are admitted 
and the people carried away captive to Babylon. 

3. In the third section (9 2-12 4), Baruch fasts seven days, and 
receives a divine command to tell Jeremiah to go to Babylon; 
but Baruch himself is to remain at Jerusalem to receive Hod’s 
revelations regarding the future. Baruch bewails Jeru-alem 
and the lot of the survivors. ‘ Would that thou hadst ears, O 
earth, and that thou hadst a heart, < > dust, that ye might gu and 
announce in Sheol and say to the dead : “Blessed are ye more 
than we who live." ' 

4. In the fourth section (12 5-20), Baruch fasts for seven days, 
and is told by God that he will be preserved till the end of time 
in order to bear testimony against the nations that oppressed 
Zion. When Baruch complains of the prosperity of the wicked 
and the calamities of the righteous, God answers that the future 
world is made on account of the righteous — that the blessings of 
life are to be reckoned not by its length but by its quality and 
its end. Baruch is bidden not to publish this revelation (ti<> 3). 

5. In the fifth section (21 i-T>), Baruch fasts, as usual, seven 
days. He deplores the I it ter lies', of life, and supplicates ( md to 
bring about the promised end. < !ml reminds him of his ignor- 
ance, and declares that the end, though close at hand, cannot 
arrive till the predest ined number nf men be fulfilled, and again, 
in answer to Baruch $ question respecting the nature and the 
duration of the judgment of the ungodly, describes the coming 
time of tribulation, which will be divided into twelve parts At 
its close the M« ssiah will be revealed. Baruch summons a 
meeting of the elders in the valley ol Kcdron, and announces tu 
them the future glory of Zion. 

6. The sixth section ( 3 fi- 4 <<) should begin with the missing fast 
of seven days. Shortly after, he has a vision of a cedar and a vine 

A We may observe here that Jeconiah reigned only three 
months, and was carried captive to Babylon eleven years before 
the fall of Jerusalem. 
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which symbolise the Roman power and the triumph of the Messiah. 
When Baruch asks who shall share in the future blessedness, God 
answers : ' To those who have believed llieie will be the blessed- 
ness that w.is spoken of aforetime.’ I hi iuc h then (44-47) calls 
together his first-born son and seven of the elders, tells them of 
his approach inti end, and exhorts them to keep the law, lor ‘a 
wise man will not be wanting to Israel, nor a son of the law to 
the race of Jacob. ’ 

7 . After a fast of seven days, Baruch in the seventh so tion 
(47 -77) prays for Israel. The revelations that ensue tell of the 
coming tribulation. K.iruch bewails the e\il el I cels of Adam’s 
fall. In answer to his icquest, he is instructed as to the nature 
of the resurrection bodies. Then, in a new vision (55* 7 I), lie sees 
a cloud ascending from the sea and covering the whole earth. 
There was lightning about its summit, and soon it began 
to discharge first black w .iters and then clear, and again black 
waters and then clear, and so on till there had been six black 
waters and six clear. At last it rained black waters, darker 
than had been all that were before. Thereupon, the lightning 
on the summit ot the cloud flashed forth and healed the earth 
wheie the last waters had fallen, and twelve stieains came up 
from the sea and became subject to that lightning. I 11 

the f >llowing chapters the vision is interpreted. The cloud is 
the world, and the twelve successive discharges of black waters 
and dear waters symbolise six evil periods and six good periods 
of the world's history. The eleventh period, s\mbolised by the 
black waters, pointed to the supposed present tribulation of Jeru- 
salem. The rest of the interpretation follows in the future tense. 
The twelfth clear waters point to the renewed prosperity of Israel 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem. The last black waters that 
were to flow pointed to troubles, earthquakes, and wars over 
the whole earth. Such as sunned these were to fall by the 
hands of the Messiah. These blackest of all the waters were 
to be followed by clear waters, which symbolized the blessedness 
of the Messianic times. This Messianic period should form the 
boundary line between corruption and incorruption. ‘ That time 
U the consummation of that which is corruptible, and the begin- 
ning of that which is incorruptible.’ IJaruch thanks God for 

the revelation vouchsafed. He is then informed of his coming de- 
parture from the earth, but is bidden first to go and instruct the 
people. He admonishes them to be faithful (chap. 77), and at 
their request sends two epistles, one to their brethren in Babylon 
(’ the two and a half tribes ’) and the other to the tribes (‘nine 
and a half’) beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
chaps. 7S-ST. It is probable that the lost letter to the two tribes 
and a half is identical with, or is the source of, the Greek Baruch 
39 * 429 . Sec Charles, Apoc. Bar. 65 - 67 . 


From the discovery of the Apocalypse of Baruch 


9. Kabisch’s 


1866 till 1891, it was regarded by scholars 


,, f ’as the work of one author. In the latter 

eory 0 y erir( Kabisch, in an article entitled ’ Die 
sources. Q ue u en ^ er Apocalypse Baruchs ’ (JPT, 
1891, pp. 66-107), showed beyond the possibility of 
question that the work was composite and derived from 
at least three or four authors. 


I 


Thus he distinguishes 1-24 1 . 30 2 34, 41-52, and 75-87 as the 
groundwork written after 70 A.D., since these chapters imply 
the destruction of the temple. He further observes that these 
parts are marked by a despair which no longer looked for peace 
and happiness in this world, but fixed its regards on the world 
of incorruptjon. In the other pieces of the book there is a 
strong faith in Israel’s ultimate triumph here, and an optimism 
which looks fur the consummation of Messianic bliss in this 
life ; and. as Kabisch rightly remarks, the temple is still standing. 
These other sections, however, are the work not of one writer 
but of three, being enn-tituted as follows : a short Apoc. 243 - 
- r, > the Vine and Cedar Yi-ioii 3i*«-4<), and the Cloud Vision 
03-74 : 30 1 32 2 - 4 , 35 are due to the final editor. 


This theory is certainly in the right direction. It is 
open, however, to unanswerable objections. There is 


10. Present 


no unity in the so-called groundwork. 


writer’ ^ hen submitted to a detailed criticism, it 
results exhibits a mass of conflicting conceptions 
and statements. The results of such a 
criticism may be stated briefly as follows (for the details 
see Charles, Apoc. Bar. 53-67). 1-26 31-35 41-52 75- 

87 were wntt'-n after the f.ill of Jerusalem, and were 
derived from three or possibly four authors, Bj, B 2 , B 3 , 
and possibly S. 

Bi = l-'.»r 43-447 4 .■»_/! 77-S2 M M! f, written by a Pharisee 
who expected Jerusalem to Le rebuilt and the dispersion to be 
brought back from evile. 

Bo = f'. 12 13-25 30 2-35 41 f. 4 4 8-15 47-52 75 f 6*3, also by 
a Pharisee who looked for no national restoration, but only for 
the recompense of the righteous in heaven. 

63 = 8 . 5 , written by a Jew in exile. 

S. = 106 - 124 , possibly by a Sadducee, but perhaps to be as- 
signed to B 2 . 

The rest of the book was written before the fall of 
Jerusalem. It consists of an Apocalypse 27-30 1 (=A 1 ) 


and the two Visions 86-40 ( = A,) and 58-7 i 1 (=A 3 
already mentioned. All these different elements were 
combined by the final editor, to whom we owe also 
42-6 20 28*4 /. 32 j 4 anti possibly some other additions. 

Jewish religious thought busied itself, as already 
obsened, mainly with two subjivts, the iMessinnie hope* 
and the Law ; and in proportion as the 


11. Critical 
criteria. 


one became more prominent the othc 


fell into the background. Now, the 
chapters written before 70 A.i>. are mainly Messianic. 

Cl ups. 27-30 r (Aj) and 30-40 (A*) take account of the Law 
only indirectly, whereas in those written after that date the whole 
thought and hopes of the writers centre in the Law as their present 
mainstay and their source of future bliss. In Taps. 53-7-1 (A.;), 
again, the Messianic hope anti the Law are equally emphasized. 
I Ins writing marks the fusion of early Rabbinism and tl c 
popular Messianic expectation, (bee (.'lurk-s, op. cit.) 


In the .sections B, and B,, on the other hand, written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, we have two distinct outlooks 
as to the future. I11 Bj the writer is still hopeful as to 
the future of Jerusalem. 

It is delivered into the hands of its enemies indeed, but only 
f"i a time (4 1 0 9 ). The consolation of Zion should jet be 
accomplished (44 7 si 14 ), and the ten tribes brought back from 
their captivity ( 7 S 7 K 410 ). Moreover, the retribution of die 
Gentiles was close at hand (X 2 2 - 9 ), and in due time would arrive 
the judgment, in winch God’s justice and truth should exact 
their mighty due (Si 9 ). 


In B 2 , on the other hand (and if possible still more in 
B 3 = chap. 85), the writer is full of irremediable despair 
as to the earthly fortunes of Zion and its people in this 
world (106-11). 

Destruction awaits this world of corruption (21 19 31 5 ). The 
righteous have nought to look fur save the new world (44 12 ). the 
world that dies not (51 3 ), the world of incorruption (8*5 5 ). Only 
in the world to come will every man be recompensed in the 
resurrection according to his works (50 /.), when the wicked 
shall go into torment and the righteous shall be made like unto 
the angels. 

In the sections written before the fall of Jerusalem, 
the Messianic element, which was wanting in lb,, B.„ 
and B 3 , is predominant. The three Apocalypses 27-80 
(A x ) 36-40 (A 2 ) 53-74 (A s ) have many features in 
common — such as an optimistic outlook as to Israel’s 
earthly prosperity, the earthly rule of the Messiah till the 
close of this world, and the material blessings of his 
kingdom. There are, however, good grounds fur regard- 
ing them as of different authorship. The Messianic reign 
is to close with the final judgment. On the Escha- 
tology of the book see, further, Eschatology, § 78. 

All the elements of this book are distinctly Jewdsh. 
Its authors, as already observed, were Pharisees, full of 
confidence in the future glories of their 
‘ a' U ° r ~ nation, either in this world or in the next, 
notwithstanding their present humilia- 
tions. They entertain the most lofty conceptions as to 
the divine election and the absolute pre-eminence of 


their race. 

It was on Israel's account that not only the present world 
(14 19 ) but also the coming world (I 67 ) was created. br.u-l is 
God's chosen people whose like is not on earth (48 20 ); the 
perpetual felicity of Israel lay in the fact that the} had not 
mingled with the nations ( 4 X 23 ). The one law which they had 
received from the one G*>il (4.x -.- 4 ) could help and justify them 
(51 3 ); for so far as they kept its ordinances they could not fall 
(4822): their winks would save them (1 4 12 51 7 3 ). In due 
time also all nations should ser\ e Israel ; but such of them as had 
injured Israel should be given to the swmil (72 g). The carnal 
sc nsi ous nature of the Messiah and his kingdom (29-.30 31* ;-40 
72-74) is essentially Pharisaic. There was to be a general 
resurrection (428 1 2); but apparently only Israel should be 
saved (51 4 ). 


1 It is possible to determine approximately the earlier limit 
of the composition of A« by means of wli.it we might call the 
Enochic canon. This is : ,\'o early Jewish book which extol-. 
Enoch could have been written after 50 A.D., and the atti //•/.- 
tion of Enoch's words and ■*«. hi\-;'( ///■ nts in a Jewish wotk 10 
other OT heroes is a s/Jn that it was written afit r the Pauline 
preaching of Christianity. This hostility to him.h from 50 
a.d. onwards (cp Enoch) is to be traced to Enoch's acceptance 
among the Christians as a Messianic prophet. For the grounds 
and illustrations of this canon see Charles, .I/a,. Bar. 
21-22, 101. Now, in 59 5- 1 1 of this. Apocalypse many of I nm h s 
functions and revelations are assigned to Moses. Hence A. : 
was written after 50 a.d. 
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The affinities of Apoc. Bar. with 4 Esdras are so strik- 
ing and so many that Ewald ascribed the two books to the 
Affi t same author. Though this view has not 
.1, 4 J been accepted in later criticism, it will 

S ‘ not be amiss to draw attention to these 
affinities. (1) The main features of the two books are 
similar. They have one and the same object — to de- 
plore Israel’s present calamities and awaken hope in the 
coming glories, temporal or spiritual, of their race. 

In both the speaker is a notable figure of the time of the 
Babylonian captivity. In both there is a sevenfold division of 
the work, and an interval (as a rule, of seven days) between each 
two divisions ; and, whereas in the one Ezra devotes forty days 
to the restoration of the scriptures, in the other Baruch is 
bidden to spend forty days in admonishing Israel before his de- 
parture from the earth. 

(2) They have many doctrinal peculiarities in common. 
According to both, man is saved by his works (4 Esd. 7 77 8 33 
O7, . / /> Bar. 2 2l4i2etc.); the world was created in behall of 
Isrrn .1 (4 Esd. 6 55 7 n 13, A/. Bar. 14 19 15 7 etc.); man came 
not into the world of his own will (4Esd. S5. Ap. Bar. 14 11 48 
15) . a predetermined number of men must be attained before 
the end (4 Esd. t$ 6 f, Ap. Bar. 1*345); God will visit his 
creation (4 Iisd. 5 56 0 18 9 2, Ap. Bar. 1*0 2 24 4) ; Adam’s sin was 
the cause ■>!* physical death (4 Esd. 3 7, Ap. Bar. 23 4) ; the souls 
of the good are kept safe in treasuries till the resurrection (4 Esd. 

4 35*37 7 32 3095, Ap. Bar. 30 2). 

This list might have been indefinitely added to. 
On the other hand, there are clear points of divergence. 

, . In Esdras the Messianic reign is limited 

from Usd 06 to 400 yc ' ars r 7 28 f - >' " hereas in Baruch 

this period is quite indeterminate. 

Again, in the former (729) the Messiah is to die, and 
the Messianic reign is tu close with the death of all 
living things ; whereas in the latter, according to 30 , the 
Messiah is t< > return in glory to heaven at the close of . 
his reign, and, according to 73 f, this reign is to be 
eternal, though it is to belong partly to this world and 
partly to the next. 

Again, in EmIi.is the writer urges that God’s people should be 
punished by God’s own hands and not by the hands of their 
enemies (629 /.), for these have overthrown the altar and 
destroyed the temple, and made the holy place a desolation (10 
21 f). In Baruch it is described at length how the holy vessels 
were removed by angels and the walls of Jerusalem demolished 
by the same agency before the enemy drew nigh (6-8). 

On the question of original sin likewise these two books are 
at variance. Whilst in Esdras the entire stream of physical and 
ethical death is traced to Adam (3721 f. 4 30 7 48), and the guilt 
of his descendants minimised at the cost of their first parent 
(yet see 855-61), Baruch derives physical death indeed from 
Adam's transgress! mi (17 3 23 4 5 1 15), But as to ethical death de- 
clares that “each man is the Adam of his own soul’’ (54 19 ; yet 
see 48 42). 

It will be clear from the facts set forth above that 
the relations of these two apocalypses constitute a com- 

15 Real ^ eX P r °bl cm - If we attempt to deal with 
relati n P r °kl em on supposition that each 

book is derived from 1 single author, no 
solution is possible ; and the barrenness of criticism 
hitherto in this direction is due to this supposition of their 
unity. When, however, we come perforce to recognise 
their composite nature, we enter at the same time on 
the road that leads to the desired goal. For a pro- 
visional study of the relations between the various con- 
stituents of this apocalypse and 4 Esdras, the reader 
can consult Charles, Apoc. Bar. 67-76. The results of 
this study tend to show that, whilst some of the con- 
stituents of 4 Esdras are older than the latest of Baruch, 
other constituents of Baruch are decidedly older than 
the remaining ones of 4 Esdras. 

The points of contact between this apocalypse and 
the NT are many ; but they are for the most part 

16 "RplaF insufficient to establish a relation of de- 
to NT 1011 P enc ^ ence on either side. The thoughts 

and expressions in questions are explicable 
from pre-existing literature or as commonplaces of the 
time. 

Such, among many others, arc Mt. 3 16, . //. Bar. 22 1, Mt. 20 
24, Ap. Bar. 10 0, Lk. 21 28, Ap. Bar. 237, Rom. 818, Ap. 
Bar. 15 8. 

The following passages are of a different nature 
and postulate the dependence of our apocalypse on the 


XT, or possibly, in one or two of the instances, of both 
on a common source. 

With Mt. 10 26, ‘For what shall a man be profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and forfeit his soul ! or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?’ cp Ap. Bar. 51 15, ‘for 
what then have men lost their life, or for uhat have those who 
were on the earth exchanged their soul? Also with 1 Cor. 15 
ig, ‘If in this life only we have hoped in Chiist, we are of all 
men most miserable,' cp Apoc. Bar. 21 13, for i( there were 
this life only . . . nothing could be more bitter than this.' Also 
with 1 Cor’ 15 35, ‘How are the dead raised and with what 
manner of body’do they come?’ cp 41 * 2 , 1 In what shape will 
those live who live in that day?’ Cp also Lk 1 42 with Ap. 
Bar. 54 10, Jas. I2 with 52 6, and Rev. 4 6 with 51 2. 

As the Apocalypse of Baruch was written between 
50 and 100 A. D. it furnishes us with the historical setting 
and background of many of the NT proh- 
17 . Value. j emSi anc j thereby enables us to estimate 
the contributions made in this icspcct by Christian 
thought. Thus, whereas, from 49 2 - 51 , a\e see that the 
Pauline doctrine of the resurrection in iCor. 15 35-50 was 
not an innovation but a developed and more spiritual 
exposition of ideas already current in Judaism, it is clear, 
on the other hand, from the teaching of this book on 
Works and Justification, Forgiveness and Original Sin 
and Freewill (see Charles, op. at. pp. 80-85), u Eit a 
crying need there was for the Pauline dialectic, and 
what an immense gulf lay herein between Christian and 
Rabbinic teaching. No ancient book is so valuable in 
attesting the Jewish doctrine of that period. 

Bibliography . — In addition to ihe works already mentioned, 
the reader may consult Langen, Dc Apoc. Bar. connn. (07); 
Ew. GGA (’67), 170(1-17, 1720; Hist, of Israel S57-O1; 
Drummond, The Ji 7 oi.sk Messiah (’77), 117*132; Kneucker, 
Das Buck Bar. ( '70 >, 100-iqS ; Di. * Pseudep.' in /’AVi(-), 
12356*358 ; Deane, 1 'sen tit /. ( gi), 130-162. 

II. The Book of Enoch. — By the exegesis of later 
times, the statement that Enoch walked with God (Gen. 

. , 524; see Enoch) was taken to mean 

18 . Jewis that he enjoyed superhuman privileges of 
intercourse with God, and in this inter- 
course received revelations as to the nature 

of the heavens and the earth, the present lot and the 
destinies of men and angels. It was natural, there- 
fore, that an apocalyptic literature should seek the 
shelter and authority of his name in ages when such 
literature became current. In the Book of Enoch pre- 
served in Ethiopic we have large fragments of this 
literature proceeding from variety of Jewish writers 
in Palestine ; and in the Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
preserved in Slavonic we have further portions of it, 
written originally by Hellenistic Jews in Egypt. To 
the latter book we shall return. 

The Book of Enoch as translated into Ethiopic 
belongs to the last two centuries b. c. All the writers of 

_ „ _ , . the NT were familiar with it and were 

19 . Book of 


view of 
Enoch. 


fortunes. 


more or less influenced by it in thought 
and diction. It is quoted as a genuine 
production in the Epistle of Jude ( 14^ ) and 
as Scripture in that of Barnabas (Ep. 43 16 s). The 
authors of the Secrets of Enoch , Jubilees , Test, x l i. Pair. , 
Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esd. laid it under contribution. With 
the earlier Fathers and Apologists it had all the weight of 
a canonical book ; but towards the close of the third and 
the beginning of the fourth centuries it began to be dis- 
credited, and finally it fell under the ban of the Church. 
The latest references to it are to be found in Syncellus 
and Cedrenus, who have preserved large fragments of 
the Greek version. The book was then lost sight 
of till 1773, when two MSS of the Ethiopic version 
were discovered by Bruce. From one of these MSS 
Lawrence made the first modern translation of Enoch 
in 1821. 

Enoch was originally written in Heb. or Aram. , 
not in Greek. On this question the 
chief Apocalyptic scholars are practi- 
cally agreed. 

In the case of chaps. 1-32 this view is established beyond the 
reach of controversy ; for in 10 9 19 18 e 27 2 28 1 29 1 31 1 of the 
Greek version we find that the translator transliterated Heb. or 


20. Language. 
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Aram, words that were unintelligible to him. The same view 
as to the remaining chapters lias been amply proved in the 
Jourtt. As. (’67) 352-395 by Halevy, who regards the entire 
work as derived from a Hebrew original. See also Charles, 
Book of Enochs 21*22, 325. Recently some Dutch and Herman 
scholars have argued for an Ar.mi. nriginal on the ground that 
three Aram, forms have been preserved in the Gizch Greek frag' 
ment — viz. (povKa in IS 8, pcarSofiapa in 2 S 1, and fiaftSr/pa in 29 r. 
The first is, it is true, an Aram, form of tj-.D and the two latter 
of "CC. This argument, how ever, is inconclusive. We find aieava. 
m2 K. 14 g/> [BA*] us a transliteration of nin^ and Vim in Neh. 
2 14 [l’x] as a transliteration of j’i.’ ; and there are other instances 
of the same peculiarity in iTE Hence the presence of such 
Aramaisms in a text is not sufficient in itself to establish an 
Aram, original. 


The Hob. original was translated into Greek , and 
from Greek into Ethiopic and Latin. CM' the Greek 


21. Versions 
— Greek. 


version chaps. ( 5 -H 4 8 4- 10 14 153 -lUi 
have come down to us through Syncel- 
lus (i7 kc . 800 a.d.), and 8942-49 through 


a Vatican MS. ; but the most important fragment of 


this version — the Gizeh Greek fragment — was discover! -d 


only a few years ago by the Mission Archdologique 
Fra liaise at Cairo, and published in 180c. 

M. Lod‘s critical edition of this fragment, accompanied by a 
translation, appeared almost simultaneously, and next y«. ai it was 
edited by the present writer, with an exhaustive comp.iiisnn of 
the Greek and Ethiopic \ ersions of 1 - 152 , as an Appendix to his 
work on Enoch. The other Greek fragments will l>e found in 
the same work. The Gizeh fragment was edited also by Dilb 
mann (SB A IT [’92], li.-liii. 1039-1054, 1070-1002). The frag- 
ments of the Greek Enoch with a critical apparatus .ire to be 
published in the 2nd edition of vol. iii. of Swete’s Cambridge 
LXX. 




The Latin version is wholly lost — with the exception 
of I9, which is found in a treatise of the Pseudo-( ‘yprian 

90 t ofin ent i l l e d Ad X ovation urn (see Zahn’s 
GcscJi. d. XT! when A 'anons, 2797-801), and 
106i-i3, which owes its discovery to Mr. Janies, in 
an eighth-century MS in the British Museum. This 
fragment is critically edited in Charles’s Book of Enoch, 
3 " 2- 375 ' James, Apocrypha Anccdota, 146-150. 

The Ethiopic version alone preserves the entire text, 
and that in a more ancient and trustworthy form than 

23 Ethionic t ^ e other vers ‘ ons - It has fewer 
^ * additions, fewer omissions, and fewer 
and less serious corruptions. 

# I- The Ethiopic MSS . — The Ethiopic MSS are compara- 
tively many. There are about twenty scattered throughout the 
libraries of Europe ; half of them are found in the British 
Museum. The best of all the known MSS is undoubtedly that 
de>i .mated Orient. qSj in the British Museum. 

II. Editions of the Ethiopic Text . — Only two editions have 
appeared— that of Lawrence in 1838 from one MS, and that of 
Dillmann in 1 855 r from five MSS. Unhappily, these MSS 
were late and corrupt. The present writer hopes to issue a 
text based on the incomparably better MSS now accessible to 
scholars. Such a text is actually presupposed in his Translation 
and Commentary of 1893. 

Ill* Translations and Commentaries . — Translations accom- 
panied by Commentaries have been issued by Lawrence (’21), 
Hoffmann (’33-'38), Dillmann ('53), Schodde C52), and Charles 
( 93 )- Of Dillmann’s and Sdwdde s Translations the reader 
will find a short review in Charles (6-9). 

• Critical Inquiries. —Some account of these will be found 
in Schurer, Hist. 70-73, and in Charles’s Book of Enoch , 9-21 
309- ;;i 1. Of the many works on this book the following deserve 
speual mention here. Liicke, Einl. in d. Offcnb. dcs Joh.K~ ) 
( ;2) ; Lsv. Abhandl. iih. d. dth. Buches Ilcnokh Entstchung, 
Shin, und Zitsannm nsetzuw' (33); Kostlin, ‘ Ueb. die 
Ent-Ucli. d. B. Henoch ‘ (Thcol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240-279 370- 
386); Hilgenfi.ld, Die fad. . Ipoka/jptik ('57), 91-184; Geb- 
hardt, ‘Die 70 Hirten des Buches Henoch und lhre Deutungcn ' 
(Merx's Arckiv f. ivissenschaftl. Erforschjing des A 7\ 1872, 
vol. ii. Heft 2 1 63 >2 46) ; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah 87), 
t 7 ' 73 ‘. Lipsius in Smith and Wac C* Diet, of Chr. Bior/.C 80), 
2124-128; Schurer, Hist. 554-73; Lawlor, Journ. Thil. vol. 
xxv. pp. 5(97]. 

The Book of Enoch is a fragmentary survival of an 
entire literature that once circulated under his name. 

24 Com- ^ act t ^ ie P luralit y books as- 

positeness si S ned to Enoch from the first may in 
some sense point : as, for instance, the 
expression 1 books’ in 104 12 ; Tcit. xii. Patr. Jud. 18 ; 
Origen, c. Cels/an, 554, and elsewhere. Of this literature 
five distinct fragments have been preserved in the five 
books into which the Book of Enoch is divided ( 1-36 


37-71 7 2 -S 2 83-90 91 - 108 ). These books were originally 
separate treatises ; in later times they were collected 
and edited, but were much mutilated in the course of 
redaction and incorporation into a single work. In 
addition to this Enoch literature, the final editor of the 
book made use of a lost apocalypse, the Book of North 
(mentioned in Jubilees IO13 21 10), from which he drew 
6-11 (?) 17 19 41 t-8 43 /. 54 7 55 r 59 /. 05 - 

GD.-s ]0(i f. Another fragment of the Book of Noah 
has been embodied in the Book of Jubilees (see below, 
§ 57)- 

We have already remarked that in the five books into 
which the whole work is divided we have the writings 

of five different authors. Before we 
26. Criticism. , . , tl , 

proceed to give some of the grounds 

for this statement, we shrill give in merest outline the 
different constituents found in the work by the chief 
scholars who have studied the subject. 

Lu. he in his Hint, (mtc above, § 23) regards the book as con- 
sisting of two parts. 'I lie first part embraces 1-30 72 - 105 , 
written at the beginning of the Maccabean revolt, or, according 
to his later view, in the reign of John Hyrcanus; the second 
consists of the Similitudes ( 30 - 71 ), and was written in the early 
days of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, there are 
some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. R.) ascribes the entire 
work to a Christian author of the second century. In this view 
he was followed later by Weisse and Philippi. Hofmann 
deserves mention in this connection on the ground of his having 
been the first to gi\u the ■: or reel interpretation of the seventy 
shepherds in 89 f. Ew. in his . ll/iandl. (see above, § 23) gives 
the following mJiuiic * — Book 1 . ( 37 - 71 ) circa 144 l;.c. ; Book II. 
( 1-16 SI 1-4 -s ‘4 91 - 105 ) circa 135 b.c.; Book III. (* 20-30 72-90 
lOiif.) circa 128 b.c. ; 10 s later. Book IV., the Book of Noah 
(0 3-3 * 1-3 5)7 10 1-3 II 22 b 17-19 54 7-55 2 00 1-10 24 25 id -69 16), 
somewhat later than the preceding. Kostlin in his essay (see 
above, § 23 ), a contribution of great worth, arri\es at the f. <1 low- 
ing analysis ; the groundwork ( 1-16 21-36 72 -) 0 a) circa no I..C. ; 
the similitudes ( 37-71 and 17 - 19 ) before 64 B.c. ; Noachic 
fragments (54 7 -5’>2 60 Oii-if) 25, possibly also 20 ^89-20 106 f). 
ins is an Esscne addition. Hilgenfcld (op. cit.) regaids the 
groundwork, consisting of 1-16 20-36 72 - 105 , as written before 
98 b.c. ; and the remaining chapters as coming from the hand 
of a Christian Gnostic after the time of Saturninus. The 
interesting study of Tideman (TAT. [1875} 261-296), and the 
wurk^of Lipsius, Schurer, Drummond, enumerated above (§ 23), 
and Schodde (The Book of Enoch. 1882) can only be mentioned 
here. As Dillmann changed his mind three times, and in each 
instance for the better, it will be enough to give his final 
analysis. The groundwork ( 1-36 72 - 105 ), in the time of John 
Hyrcanus; the Similitudes and 17 - 19 , before 64 b.c.; the 
Noachic fragments (6 3-8 S 1-3 9 7 10 1 11 20 39 1 2 a 54 7 -5j2 60 
65 -iV.i 25 106 f) ; 108 from a later hand. 

We shall now proceed to discuss this question 
T? u directly, and endeavour to carry the 

. esu s. cr j t j c j sm Q f th e book one further stage 
towards finality. 

Disregarding the interpolations from the Book of Noah 
already mentioned as well as the closing chapter, we find 
that all critics are agreed in ascribing the Similitudes 
( 37 - 70 ) to an authorship different from the rest. The 
remaining chapters ( 1-30 79 - 10 - 1 ) have been regarded by 
all critics except Ewald and Lipsius as proceeding from 
one and the same author ; but these scholars, while differ - 


26. Results. 


ing from each other, have not persuaded any one but 
themselves as to the justness of their respecti\e analyses. 
In their contention, however, as to the compositeness of 
these chapters they were undoubtedly right. This 
question has Been gone into at length in Charles's Book 
of Enoch, 55 /., 187-189, 220 /. , 260-263, where 
grounds arc given for believing that sections 1-36, 72-82, 
83-90, and 91-104 are writings distinct as to author- 
ship, system of thought, and date. We must now 
proceed to sketch brief y the various independent writings 
contained in the entire work, assigning to each its most 


probable date. 

Part I., consisting of chaps. 1-36 (for the Noachic 
interpolations, see $ 24), was written at latest before 
p, 170 n.<;., and mainly from the prophetic 

^ i s l an( IP 0 ^ nt suc h chapters as Is. K 5 . 

1-36. This is, undoubtedly, the oldest part of 
the book, being anterior to 79 - 82 , 83 - 90 , 91 - 104 , as it is 
used bv the writers of these sections. 

As S 3-90 was written not later than 161 B.c., 1-36 must be 
some years earlier, and, as there is no allusion to the massacres 
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of Antioehus Epiphanes, the above date, 170, is the latest 
reasonable limit for its composition. 

This book- -/.r., 1-150 — is the oldest piece of Jewish 
literature that teaches the general resurrection of Israel, 
describes Sheol according to the c< inception that prevails 
in the NT as opposed to that of the UT, or represents 

< idienna as a final place of punishment (cp Eschatu- 
l.nijY, § 63). The problem of the author is to justify 
the ways of God to men. 

The righteous will not suffer always (li). Sin is the cause of 
this sulfering, and the sin of man is due to the lust of the angels 
— the Watchers ('>0910108). Hence the Watchers, their 
companions, and tln.tr children, will be destroyed (IO4-1012). 
Their destruction will form the prelude tothe first world-judgment, 
of which the Deluge will form the completion (10 1-3). Sin still 
prevailed after the Deluge, however, through the influence of the 
evil spirits that went forth from the slaughtered children of the 
Watcher', and the daughters of men (10 1). These act with 
impunity till the final judgment. In the meantime character 
finds its recompense in some measure immediately after death 
(22). In the last judgment the Watchers, the demons, and all , 
classes uf Israelites with one eKceptimi, will receive their final 
award (1 9 22 13). This judgmcni is preceded by a general 
resurrection of Israel (22). The wicked are cast into Gehenna 
(l '7 j) ; the earth is cleansed from sin (10 20-22); the Messianic 
kingdom is established, with Jerusalem as a centre (25s) ; and 

< Jod abides with men (26 3). '1 he Gentiles are converted (IO21). 
The righteous eat of the tree of life (254-6) and thereby enjoy 
patiiarchal lives (69). As to what befalls the righteous after the 
second death there is no hint in this fragmentary section. 

Part II., consisting of S3-90, was written between 
rh 166 an< * I ^ 1 n * c *' mau ^- v fr° m same 
’ fjP*' standpoint as Daniel. On 1 variety of 
grounds, we are obliged to discriminate 
this section from the preceding. 

It will be enough t* » mention that, whereas in this there 1 
is a .Messiah, in the preceding there was none; in this the 
life of the righteous is apparently unending, in the other it 
was finite; in this the scene of the kingdom is the New 
Jerusalem set up by God himself, in the other it was Jerusalem 
and the entire earth unchanged ilimigh purified. Final!}, the 
picture in S3-90 is developed and spiritual, whilst that in l-3o was 
naive, primitive, and sensuous. 

The date assigned above is tint difficult to fix. 

The Hasidim (see Asm deans), symbolised by the Iambs that 
are horn to the white sheep ('.■<■'•), are already an organised party 
in the Maccabean revolt. The lambs that become horned are 1 
the Maccabean family, and the great horn who is still warring 
while the author of the section is writing is Judas the Maccabee 
(tH) 9), who died in 161 b.c. 

Chapters 83-90 recount tw< • visions : 83/1 , dealing with 
the first world-judgment ; 8fi-90, dealing with the entire \ 
history of the world till the final judgment. In the 
second vision the author considers the question of Israel's 
unmerited suffering. 

Israel Iris indeed sinned; hut the punishment immeasurably 
transcends its guilt. These undue severities, the author shows, 
have not crime from the hand of God ; they are the doing of 
the sc\enty shepherds into whose care Gcd committed Israel 
(M> 5v). These shepherds or angels have proved faithless to 
their trust ; but not with impunity. An account has been taken 
of all their deeds (XQ6I-64), and for them and for their victims 
there is laid up a due recompense (90 33). Moreover, when the 
outlook is darkest, .1 league of the righteous is organised 
in Israel In it there will arise a family from which 

will come forth the deliverer nf Israel, Judas the Maccabee 
('.1119-16). Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
win 1, and God's appearance in person to judge will he the signal 
fur their destruction. The apostates will be cast into Gehenna, 
and the wicked angels into an abyss of fire (90 20-25). God 
himself will set lip the New Jerusalem (90c?. 29); the surviving 
( Ii utiles will be converted and serve 1 srael (90 30) ; the righteous 
dead will be raised to take part in the kingdom ; and finally 
tliv Messiah will appear among them (90 37). The Messianic 
kingdom lasts on earth for ever, and its members enjoy ever- 
lasting blessedness. 

It will be observed that this is the earliest appearance 
of the Messiah in non-canonical literature (see Messiah, 

§ 5 ; EbCH v rOLOGY, § 60). He has, however, no role 
to play : he has not as yet vindicated for himself a place 
in the apocalyptic doctrine of the last things. 

Part III., consisting of HI -104, was written between 
134 and 95 B.c. The well-defined opposition of the 

29 Chans ^ la ” SLvS and *h e sadducees depicted in 

91 104 sect * on crinnot have been earlier than 

the breach between John Hyreanus and 
the Pharisees (see Israll, $ 78 ; Strikes, § 18) ; hence 
not earlier than 134 b.c. On the other hand, it cannot 


have been later than 95 B.C., as the merely passing 
reference to persecution in 103 15 could hardly be inter- 
preted of Jann;eus after his savage massacres of the 
Pharisees in 95 b.c., which won for him the title, 'the 
slayer uf the pious.' 

This section was originally, like 83-90, an independent writing. 
In ad ipting it to its present environment, the redactor of tin- 
entire work broke up its original arrangement. In order to 
recover this we must read it in the following order: — 92 91 1-10 
93i-io 91 12-10 94-104. On a variety of grounds (see Chailcs, 
Book of Enoch, 260-263), we must attribute this work to quite 
another author than that of either of the preceding sections. 


In passing from 83-90 to 91-104 we enter on a world 
of new conceptions (cp Eschatology, § 64 f). In 
all previous apocalyptic writings the resurrection and 
the final judgment have been the prelude to an e\ er~ 
lasting Messianic kingdom ; whereas in the present 
writing these great events are relegated to the close 
of the Messianic kingdom, and not till then do the 
righteous enter on their reward. This kingdom is 
temporary (91 12 - 15 ); there is no Messiah; the right- 
eous with God’s help vindicate their just cause and 
destroy their oppressors. On the close of the kingdom 
follow the final judgment (91 15 ) and the risen spiritual 
life of blessedness in a new heaven (91 10 92 3 ). In 
this view of the future the centre of interest lias 


obviously passed from the material world to the 
spiritual, and the Messianic kingdom is no longer 
the gual of the hopes of the righteous. Their faith finds 
its satisfaction only in a blessed immortality in heaven 
itself. This immortality is an immortality of the soul 
only (103 3 - 4 ). As for the wicked, they will descend 
into the pain of Sheol and abide there everlastingly 
(98 3 10 IO 478 ). Here ( 111 : 37 ) Sheol appears as Hell 
for possibly the first time. 

1 ’art IV. The Similitudes, consisting of 
37-70, were written between 94 and 79 
B.c. , or between 70 and 64 B.C. 

‘The kings and the mighty,’ so often denounced, are the 
later Maccabean princes and their Sadducean supporters : the 
later .Man abean princes, for the him id of the righteous was 
not shed (as the \\ riter complains, 47 12 4) before 95 B.c.; 
not the Herods. for the Sadducees were not allies of the HeroiK, 
and Rome was not as yet known tn the writer as one of the 
great w.ii kl -powers. This last fact necessitates an earlier date 
than 64 B.c., when Rome interposed authoritatively in the affairs 
of Judaea. 


30. Similitudes; 
chaps. 37-70. 


In his attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of 
the righteous, the author of the Similitudes has no 
interest save for the moral and spiritual world. His 
view, too, is strongly apocalyptic, and follows closely 
in the wake of Daniel. 

The origin of sin is traced one .stage farther back than in 1-36. 
The first authors of sin were the s.iians (4O7). The Watchers 
fell through becoming subject to these and leading mankind 
astray (546). Though the Watchers were forthwith confined in 
a deep abyss, sin still flourishes in the world and sinners deny 
the name of the Lord of Spirits (3S 2) and of his Anointed (48 10), 
and the kings and the mighty oppress the children of God(02n). 
Suddenly there will appear the Head of Days, and with him 
the Son of Man (41:23 4 4S2), to execute judgment upon all alike. 
To this end there will be a resurrection of all Israel (51 1 
61 5), and all judgment will be committed to the Son of Man 
(41 9 6027), who will judge all according to their deeds (41 1). 
Sin and wrong-doing will be banished from the e:irth (49 2). and 
heaven and earth be transformed (4545), and the righteous 
will have their mansions in Paradise (39 6 41 2). The Elect One 
will dwell among them ( 15 4); they will be clad in garments of 
life (•:•_' 1 5 16), become angels in heaven (614), and continue to 
grow in knowledge and righteousness (s»S 5). 


It will be observed that the Messianic doctrine in this 


section is unique, not only as regards the other sections 
of Enoch but also in Jewish literature as a whole (see, 
further, Eschatology, § 66 ). 

The Messiah exists from the beginning (482); he sits on 
the thrune of God (45 3 47 3), and possesses universal dominion 
(■•26); and all judgment is committed unto him (1:927). If we 
turn to the other sections we find that in 1-36 and 91-104 there is 
no Messiah at all ; whilst in X3-90 the Messiah is evidently 
human, and has no real role to play in the doctrine of the last 
things. 

If the reader will turn to the list of Xoachic interpola- 
tions (see above, § 24 ) he will find that many of them 
are to be found in this section. 
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They have as a rule been drawn from an already existing 
Apocalypse of Noah, and adapted l»y an editor to their present 
contexts in Enoch. This he does by borrowing from the Simili- 
tudes characteristic terms, such as ‘ Lord of Spirits,' ‘ Head of 
Days,* ‘Son of Man,' to which, ho\\e\er, either through ignor- 
ance or of set intention, he generally gives a new connotation. 


Chapter 7 1 does not belong to the Similitudes. 1 1 shows 
the same misuse of characteristic phrases as the interpola- 
tions just referred to (see Charles, Book of Enoch , 183 f . ). 
Part V. , the Book of Celestial Physics, consists of 

„ (VWial 72 ‘ 7 . S S2 7! '- This Iike the P nw <- lin S 
_ ‘ . , , sections, is a work of independent 

W^T -tborship. Thee are no means of 
72-78, 8*. 79). dctcrminiu|; its tlate . 


It has suffered from both disarrangements and interpolations 
at the hands of the editor of the whole work. In the first place, 
Sn f. is a manifest intrusion written from a standpoint quite 
different from that of the rest. In the next place, S2 does not 
stand in its original position. The opening words of 79 in fact 
presuppose $2 as already read. We have found a similar disloca- 
tion of the text in Part III. 


I 
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Part VI., the Noachun and other interpolations. 
These have been enumerated above (§ 24). 

The influence of Enoch on Jewish literature (to exclude 

32 Influence lor moment M ) is seen in 
*f Enoch Jubilees (written about the beginning of 

the Christian era), in the Sl.u onic Enoch 
(1-50 A D. ), Test. xn. Pair. , A foe. Bar. , and in 4 Esdras. 

In Jewish apocalyptic before 40 a.d. Enoch was 
the chief figure next to Daniel ; but his acceptance by 
the Christians as a Messianic prophet led to his rejec- , 
tion by the Jews. See note on § 10. 

In patristic literature, Enoch is twice cited as Scripture 
in Ep. Barn. (43 16 3). It is also quoted with approval, 
though not always by name, by Justin Martyr, Iren, and 
Athenag., Tert. , Clem. Alex., Orig. , Anatolius. Thence- 
forward it is mentioned with disapproval by Hilary, 
Chris. , Jer. , August., and finally condemned in explicit 
terms in the Const. Ap. 6 16. 

Far more important than its influence on Jewish litera- 
ture, was its influence on NT diction (a) and doctrine (3). I 

(a) We shall here draw attention only to the indubitable 
instances. Enoch is quoted directly in Jude 14 /. Phrases, 
clauses, or thoughts derived from it, or of closest kin with it, 
are found in Jude 413^; Rev. 27 3 10 46 0 ro 9 1 14 20 20 13 ; 
Rom. x 38 95; Eph. 1 21 ; Heb. 11 5 ; Acts 3 14; Jn. 52227; 
Lk. 935 I69 2335 ; Mt. 19 23 25 41 2«> 24. 

(b) The doctrines in Enoch that had a share in mould- 
ing the analogous NT doctrines, or formed a neces- 
sary link in the development of doctrine from the OT to 
the NT, are those concerning the Messianic kingdom and 
the Messiah, Sheol and the resurrection, and demonology, 
on which reference must be made to the separate articles 
on these heads and to Eschatology. We here content 
ourselves with remarking, as regards the doctrine of the 
Messiah, that four titles, afterwards reproduced in the 
New Testament, are first applied to the personal Messiah 
in the Similitudes. These titles are ‘Christ’ or ’the 
Anointed One,’ ‘the Righteous One,’ ’the Elect One,’ 
and ’the Son of Man.’ The first title, found repeatedly 
in earlier writings but always in reference to actual con- 
temporary kings or priests, is now for the first time (48 10 
524) applied to the ideal Messianic king that is to come. 

It is here associated with supernatural attributes. The 
second and the third of these titles, found first in Enoch, 
have passed over into the NT — the former occurring in 
Acts 3 14 752 22 14, the latter in Lk. 935 23 35. The last 
title, that of ‘ the Son of Man,’ is historically the source 
of the Now Testament designation. To the latter it 
contributes some of its most characteristic eontents (see 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 312-317). 

III. The Book of the Secrets of Enoch. — This 
book has, as far as is yet known, been preserved only in 

33 Sprrpt Slavonic. For the sake of convenience 

of Enoch S we shall call it ’the Slavonic Enoch 

* in contradistinction to the older book, 
its fortunes. . . , f , , 

which for the same reason we shall 

designate ’ the Ethiopic Enoch. ’ 


This new fragment of the Enochic literature has only 
recently come to light through certain MSS, some of 
which were found in Russia and some in Servia. 
Although the very knowledge of such a book was lost for 
probably twelve hundred years, the book was much used 
by both Christians :md heretics in the early centuries. 

Citations appear from it, though without acknowledg- 
ment, in the J'ook 0 / Adam and hve, Apoc. Moses and Paul 
( 400-500 a.d.), .S ibyltine ( > racier, Asc. Isa. and Ef. of Bar. 
(70-1 jo a.d.). It is quoted by name in the apocalyptic portions 
of tlie Test, ofthexii. Pair, (u'na i a.d.). It was referred to 
by One. and proLaM\ by Clem. Alex., and was used by Iren. 
Some phrases of the N 'I' may be derived from it. 

There are live Slavonic MSS : in two of them the complete 
text is found, while the remaining three supply only a. shortened 
, and incomplete redaction. For the edition nub- 
34. I he lished by the present writer the two best of the 
Slavonic above MSS (A and B) were translated and put at 
MSS. d"-' service of the editor by Mr. Morfill. The 
editor had at his disposal also Mr. Morfill'x transla- 
tion of Prof. Sokolov's text, which is founded on these and other 
MSS. In 1 Si/ 1 Pi of. i'ou wclscli published his Das Slavische 
Henochbitch, in which lie gives a < German translation of the MSS 
A and 11 side by side, precede' 1 by a short introduction. 


35. Language. 


(<?) The main part of the ’Slavonic 
Enoch ' was written in Greek. 


This is clear from such statements as (1) 30 13, ‘And 1 gave 
him a name (/.£., Adam) from the four substances : the East, the 
West, the North, and the South.' Adam's name is thus derived 
from the initial letters of the Greek names of the four quarters— 
avaroAi), 8vcris, apxro?, This derivation was first 

elaborated in Greek : it is impossible in the Semitic languages. 
(2) The writer follows the chronology of ©. (3) In 50 4 he 

reproduces the © text of Dt. 32 35 against the Hebrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Ecclesiasticus, which was current chiefly in 
Egypt. 

(b) Certain portions were based on Hebrew originals. 
Such a hypothesis is necessary to account for the quota- 
tions from it or references to it which appear in the 
Test. xii. Pair. The fact that the latter work was 
written in Hebrew obliges us to conclude that its author 
drew upon Hebrew originals in quotations and references. 

36. Place. The book was written in Egypt. 

This is deducible from the following facts : — (1) The variety of 
speculations which it holds in common with Philo and other 
Hellenistic writers : thus souls were created before the foundation 
of the world, 235 (cp Philo, De SomnoAw \ Wisd. 81920). 
Again, man had seven natures, 30 9 (cp Philo, De Mundi Op. 40). 
(2) The whole Messianic teaching of the OT does not find a 
single echo in the work of this Hellenised Israelite of Egypt, 
although he shows familiarity with most of its books. (3) Such 
monstrous creatures as appear in chap. 12 are natural products of 
the Egyptian imagination. (4) The syncretistic character of 
the creation narrative in 25 /. betrays Egyptian elements. 

Materials originally derived from this book are discoverable in 
Joel and Cedrenus (1050-1200 a.d.), though in these authors the 
materials are assigned to other names. Two 

37. Relation passages of the Book 0 / Adam and Eve (see 
to other Apocrypha, § 10) in 1 6 and 8 are all but 

Works. quotations from 294/. and 312 of our book. 

Again in the Apoc. Moses, 19 (ed. Tisch. 
1866), we have a further development of 14 2-4 of our text, just 
as in Afoc. Paul. 64 outos €<tt ip 6 TrapdSetcros, ev 6 a . . 
SdvSpov . - ep cp enav^iravcTO to noev/xa to ay top is a Christian 
adaptation of S' 3, ‘And in the midst (of Paradise is) the tree of 
life — on which God rests when he comes into Paradise.' The 
section on the derivation of Adam's name in the anonymous De 
Montibus Sina et Sion , 4, is to be traced ultimately to 30 13, and 
Augustine's speculation, De Civ. xxii. 30 5, on the eighth eternal 
day to 33 2. 

Still earlier we find almost a verbal reproduction of 50 5-51 1 in 
the Sibylline Oracles, 275. In Irenasus, Contra Hcer. v. 28 3, 
the fewish speculation of 33 1 f. is reproduced, and possibly in 
Origin (see Lommatzsch ed., vol. xxi. 59). However this may 
be, there is no doubt as to the direct reference to 24-30 33 8 in the 
De Princip. i. 3 2 : ‘ Nam et in eo libello . . . quern Hermas 
conscripsit, ita refertur : Priino omnium crede, quia unus est 
Deus, qui esse fecit omnia . . . sed et in Enoch libro his similia 
describuntnr.’ There are good grounds for believing that in a 
still earlier period (50-100 a.d.) the writers of Asc. Isa. S16 
and of Apoc. Bar. 43 were acquainted with 1!' 1 and 31 2 of this 
L.iok respectively. In P.p. Barn. 15 5-8 and probably in 1* 1 
the thought and diction are dependent on 32 2-33 and 30 15. 

In the NT the similarity of matter and language is 
sufficiently great to establish a close connection if not a 
literary dependence. 

With Mt. 59, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,’ cp 52 11, ‘ Blessed 
is he who establishes peace ' ; with Mt. 634 35 37, ‘ Swear not at 
all,’ etc., cp 49 i, ‘I will not swear by a single oath, neither by 
heaven, n<-r by earth, nor by any other creature which God 
made. . . . If there is no truth in men, let them swear by a word, 
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yea, yea, or nay, nay.' Again, with Mt. 7 20 and 25 34, cp 4J 74 
and 9 1 ; with Jn. 14 ^ cp til 2; with Lph. 425 cp 42i2; with 1 
Kcv.'.'i and lOsyC cp 42 1 and 7. Still earlier we find this 
book not <>nly used but quoted by name in the Test. Dan 5, 
where the statement todv irvevp.a.Twt' tjjs irkavrjs ' aveyvoiv yap ev 
/StjSAw ’lirw^ tou Cixatou. OTt 6 ap^tou v/xtxiu earn' o iarapas IS 
drawn from 18 3, ‘These are the Grigori (f.t . 'EypijyopoC) who 
with their prince Satan ail rejected the holy Lord.' finally, the 
references to Enoch in Test. Napk. 4, Test. Sim. 5, Test. Benj. 

9, are adaptations of 34 2-3. 

The question as to the date has, to a large extent, been 
.p. , determined already. The portions which 
* a e ‘ have «. Hebrew background are at latest 
pre-Christian. 

This follows from the fact of their quotation in the Test. xii. 
Patr. Turning to the rest of the book, we find that the ter- 
minus a quo is determined by the fact that it frequently uses 
Ecclus. (cp 43 2 f. 47 5 02 a 61 2 4, etc. ; see the writer's edition 
of the Slavonic Enoch). The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is con- 
tinually presupposed 1 m be in the background. Its phra-eology 
and conceptions are reproduced (7 \f. 33 4 9_/! 30 2, etc.). At 
times its view's are put forward in a developed form (8 1 },/■ 4H 13 
64 t), and occasionally' divergent conceptions are enunciated ' 
(16 7 18 4). Finally, explanations are claimed to have been given 
by this writer which, as a matter of fact, are to be found not in 
ln^ writings but in the Eth. En. (see 40 5_/C %/.). It is possible 1 
that the Book of Wisdom also was used hy our author ; see 65 4. 

Since, therefore, Ecclus. , the Eth. Enoch, and Wisdom 
(?) wen.- used by this author, his work cannot have been 
earlier than 30 B.c. 

The terminus ad quern must be set down as earlier 
than 70 a. d. For (t) the temple is still standing. (2) 
This book was known and used by the writers of l-/\ 
Barn and A rr. Ism., and probably by some of the 
writers of the NT. We may with reasonable certainty, j 
therefore, assign the composition of the book in Greek to 1 
the period 50 A. D. The author is thus a contemporary 
of Philo, with whom, accordingly, we find that he holds 
many speculations in common. Much of the book, how- : 
ever, goes back to a Hebrew background of an earlier 1 
date. 


The author was thus an orthodox Hellenistic Jew who 
lived in Egypt, lie believed in the value of sacrifices 
__ . ,, , . ( 4 ‘2 6 59 1 662) — though he is careful 

u ors ip. tQ en f orce enlightened views with 
regard to them ( 4 .~> 3/. 61 4/ ) — in the law ( f.’J S f . ), and 
in a blessed immortality (562 056 8 /.), in which the 
righteous will wear ‘the raiment of God’s glory' (22 3). 
In questions affecting the origin of the earth, of sin, and 
of death, he allows himself the most unrestricted freedom 
and borrows from every quarter. Thus Platonic ( 30 16), 
Egyptian (25 = ), and Zend ( 584 - 6 ) elements are in- 
corporated in his system. The result is highly 
syneretistic. 

The book opens with a short account of Enoch as * a very' 
wise man ' whom ‘ God loved and received so that he should see 
the heavenly abodes, the kingdoms of the 

40. Contents, wise, great, and never-changing God.' In 
chap. 1 tuo angels appear to Enoch and bid 
him make ready' to ascend with them into heaven. In chap. 2 he 
admonishes his sons and directs them not to seek for him till he 
is brought back to them. Thereupon (3-6) he is carried up 
through the air into the first heaven, where he beholds a great 
sea., .im '1 the elders, the rulers of the orders of the stars, and the 
treasuiies of the snow and ice and clouds and dew, and the 
angels who guard them. Thence the angels bear him to the 
second heaven (7), where he sees the angels who had rebelled 
against God, imprisoned and suffering torments. These angels 
ask Enoch to intercede for them. Next, he ascends to the 
third heaven (8), where is Paradise, with all manner of beautiful 
fruits and ‘ the tree of life on which God rests when he comes 
into the garden,' and the four streams of honey', milk, oil ; and 
wine, that water the garden, and go down to the Paradise of 
Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. The angels 
in Grin Enoch that ‘this place is prepared as an eternal inherit- 
ance’ for those ‘ who turn their eyes from umightc jiisncvj, and 
accomplish a righteous judgment, and give bread to the hungry, 
and clothe the naked, and raise the fallen . . . and walk with- 
out blame before the face of the Lord.' Enoch is then taken to 
the northern region of this heaven (10), and shown ‘a very 
terrible place' of ‘savage darkness and impenetrable gloom,' 
with ‘fire on all sides, cold, and ice.’ He is told that ‘this 
place is prepared as an eternal inheritance ' for those ‘ who 
commit evil deeds on earth, sodomy, witchcraft ' . . who 

oppress the poor, who are guilty of * stealing, lying, envy, evil 
thoughts, fornication, murder, 1 who ‘ worship gods v ithout life.' 

Thence Enoch is conducted to the fourth heaven, where he is 
shown the courses of the sun and moon (11), and the pheenixes, 
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and the chalkadri ? (12 ; cp Cockatrick), and the eastern and 
western gates of the sun (13.16), and ‘ an armed host serving the 
Lord with cymbals and organs ' (17). 

In is he is taken up to the fifth heaven, where he sees the 
Watchers who had rebelled ; their brethren wen: already 
confined in torment in the second heaven. Then he passes to 
the sixth heaven (19), where are the angels who regulate all the 
powers of nature and the courses of the stars, and write down 
the deeds of men. Finally, he is raised to the seventh heaven 
(20 f.\ where he sees God sitting on his throne, and the 
heavenly hosts in their ten orders 011 the steps of the throne, 
and the Seraphim singing the trisagion. He falls down and 
worships (22). At God's command, Michael takes from him his 
earthly robe, anoints him with the holy oil, and clothes him 
with the raiment of God's glory. Thus Enoch becomes like one 
of the glorious ones. Under the instruction of Yretil(chap. 23), he 
writes 366 books, in thirty' day's and thirty nights, about things 
in heaven and earth, and about the souls of men created from 
eternity', and their future dwelling-places. 

In 24-26 God makes known to Enoch how he created the 
invisible out of the visible ; lmw he commanded Adoil (possibly 
a corruption of Uriel, regarded as = light of God), and Arkhas 
(possibly from j-jn or Aram. Np*ix = earth), to come forth and 
burst asunder ; and so the light on high and the world below 
weie produced. And God divided the light and the darkness 
(27). and made the seven heavens, and caused the w. iters 
under the heaven to be gathered into one place, and made the 
earth from the waters (28). Such were the creations of the first 
day'. And on the second day' God created the heavenly hosts 
(291-3). And one of the archangels (S.it.m.ul) rebelled, and 
God cast him down (2D4 /.) from the heights. On the third 
day' (30 1 2) God caused ihe earth to pi-.duce trees and herbs, 
and planted Paradise. On the fourth (30 3-6), he ordeied great 
lights to be in the various circles of the heavens — Saturn, 
Venus, Mars, the Sun, Jupiter, Mercury, the Moon. On the 
fifth (30 7-18), he created the fish <.f the sea. and the fowl of 
heaven, and every thing that moveth on the earth, and on 
the sixth he made man from seven substances, and called him 
Adam, and showed him the two ways. While Adam was in 
Paradise he could see the angels in heaven (31); hut Satan 
envied him and deceived Jive. And God established the 
eighth day (33 1-2), at the beginning of which time should be no 
more. The corruption of ilie earth and the deluge are then 
foretold, and the preservation of Noah (35). God hids Enoch 
return to the earth for thirty days and teach his sons during 
that time (36-38). Enoch admonishes and instructs his sons, 
tells them what he has seen, and gives utterance to nine 
beatitudes (39-42). He impi esses on them the incomparable 
dignity of goodness — ‘none is greater than he who fears God* 
(43). They are not to revile the person of man, but to present 
their offerings ; yet they' must not value these unduly, but con- 
sider the heart from which they spring (44-46). Enoch gives his 
books to his sons ( 17) ; instructs them not to swear (49 ) ; and bids 
them in meekness accomplish the number of their day's, and 
be open-handed to those in need (.'j0 /.). Again he enunciates 
seven beatitudes and the woes with which they are contrasted 
(52). The departed saints, he says, do not intercede fur the 
living (515). Ai the close «»f the appointed time (55-59) Enoch 
again addresses his sons. He declares that no soul shall 
perish till the final judgment, and that the souls of beasts will 
then bring charges against the men who ill-treated them. 
Further instruction follows, as to sacrifice and man's duty to 
the needy, and warning against contempt and lying (60-63). 
The people assemble in A-.huzan to take leave of J\mich, who 
addresses them on various topics and exhorts them to faithful- 
ness. He is then carried up to the highest heaven. His sons 
build an altar in Achuzan and hold high festival, rejoicing and 
praising God (64-68). 

The value of the book, in elucidating contemporary 

41 Value an< ^ su ^ sec l uent religious thought, may 
be exemplified by the fresh evidence it 
contributes on the following beliefs : — 

x. The millennium. — This Jewish conception is first 
found in 32 2-33 2. From this its origin is chur. The 
account in Genesis of the first week of creation came in 
pre-Christian times to be regarded not only as a history 
of the past, but also as a sketch of the future of the 
world. Thus, as the world was created in six days, its 
history was to last 6000 years ; for 1000 years with God 
are as one day (Ps. 90 4; Tub. 430; 2 Pet. 38); and as 
God rested on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 
years there should be a rest of 1000 years — i.e. ,’the 
millennium. 

2. The seven heavens. — The detailed account of the 
seven heavens in this book has served to explain 
difficulties in the NT conceptions of the heavens, and 
has shown beyond the reach of controversy that the 
sevenfold division of the heavens was believed by Paul, 
by the author of Hebrews, and probably by the author 
of Revelation. On the Secrets of Enoch see also 
Eschatology, § 75. 
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IV. The Ascension of Isaiaii. — T his apocryph 
has come down to us in its entirety only in the Ethiopic 

. T \ ersion. It is a composite work, as we 

42. Ascens.Isa.; sha „ see . and two f if not thl . ee of 

Its 0 lines. j ts constituents existed independently 
before their incorporation in the present work. Of 
these the oldest is undoubtedly 2i3i2 and fn £-14, 
which contains an account uf the martyrdom of Isaiah 
(cp Isaiah, i. § i, end). From this section, which is of 
Jewish audio rship, seem to have lieen derived sueh state- 
ments as : ‘ they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, 

. they went about in sheepskins being des- 

titute . wandering in deserts and mountains ’ (Heb. 
II37/. ; cp *2 10-12 5 1 h). 

The next probable reference is in Justin Martyr ( c . Tryph. 
120), where he says : *ye sawed (Isaiah) in twain with .1 wooden 
saw.’ So we find it in 3 1. In Tertul. (De patient i a 1 1-J) the 
reference is unmistakable, while in Origen the book or its 
matter is discussed : it is there called ajroxpw^of' IlcraJov. ur 
simply airoKpv<f>ov (A'/, ad Africa n u in, !• ; Ad Platt. 13 57 
2337; In Jesauiw homtl. 1 5). The first reference to the 
second part 0>-ll) is in F.piph. ( Haer . 40 and <*7 3), where we 
are told that certain heretics made use of this work, which he 
calls to dra£ariKor 'Hcraioi», to support their opinions. Jerome 
speaks of an .-Lc ensio I said . and in the lbt of the Canon 
edited by Montl'aucon and others it is called ‘Hcraiou opao-is. 

The various constituents of the book were written 
originally in Greek. Thus, in 4 19 21 6 8 0 is 
followed where it differs from the 
S • Hebrew r . Of the Greek the greater 
part has come down to us in a MS found in the National 
Library in Paris, and edited by Gebhardt in Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschrift (187S) — though it is not the original work, 
but a free recast’ and rearrangement of it (see below). 

Translations from the Greek were made into Latin, 
Ethiopie, and Slavonic. Of the Latin version, 6-11 

44 Versions were extant in the sixteenth century 
and were printed at Venice in 1522, 
but had long been lost to view w'hen Gieseler re-edited 
them in 1832. Two other fragments, 214-313 and 
7 1-19, were discovered and published in 1828 by Mai, 
though that editor was not aware that they belonged 
to this apocrypb. Happily, as remarked above, the 
entire work has been preserved in Ethiopic , and on the 
whole faithfully, as we can infer from the Greek and 
the Latin fragments. 

The sources of its corruptions are often immediately recognis- 
able by retranslation into Greek. Thus in 9 3 5 the Ethiopic = 
‘qui se ad te advertit,' the Latin = ‘prascipiens.’ The original 
of both is iirtTpeirtov, as we find in the Greek : but the Ethiopic 
translator has followed an inappropriate meaning. That followed 
by the Latin translator is admissible ; but the context requires 
the ordinary sense of errirpimou — 1 permitting.’ 

The Ethiopic version was first edited by Laurence in 
1819 from one MS, and afterwards in 1877 by Dillmann 
from three MSS. To the latter edition are appended 
the Latin fragments. Next year, as we have already 
noticed, Gebhardt edited the Greek text. Although 
a. free recast of our apocryph, it is very valuable for 
critical purposes, and in many respects confirms the 
critical acumen of Dillmann. Still there is need of 
a work which will give a text emended and correct' d 
with the help of this Greek MS as well as of the 
Slavonie version and will deal more exhaustively with the 
different elements from which the apocryph is composed. 
This need Charles has tried to meet in his forthcoming 
work, The Ascension of Isaiah. 

Ewald was the first to recognise the composite 
structure of tbis book, finding in it the works of three 
45. Composite- distinct authors - Subsequent criticisms, 
ness however, have only in part confirmed 
his analysis, and the best work as yet 
done in this direction is that of Dillmann. Dillmann's 
hypothesis is as follows : — There were originally two 
independent works : one, an account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah (2 1-812 52-14), of Jewish origin; the other, 
the vision of Isaiah (6-11 1 23-40), of Christian author- 
ship. The£e two works were next combined into one 
volume by a Christian, who supplied them with a 
prologue and an epilogue (1 1 f 4^-13 11 42 y. ). Finally, 


when the book had assumed this shape, another editor 
inserted 13412 3i3-5i 15 f 11 2-22 41. This will do as a 
provisional hypothesis, but it is not final ; and Gebhardt, 
Schuier, and Deane are wrong in saying that it is 
borne out by external testimony, averring that in the 
Greek work there is no trace of the sections 3is-5 
11 12-22. By a minute examination of the Greek certain 
phrases winch imply the author's acquaintance with 
31317 48 11 iq are discoverable (see Charles, op. cit.). 
Thus the final editing was completed before the 
composition of the Greek legend. Further, since 3 13 
is found in one of the Latin fragments published by 
Mai, this section (/.«?., 3 13-5 1) was already present 
before the Latin version was made. Too much stress 
must not be laid on the fact that 11 2-22 is represented 
in the Latin version by only a few lines ; for it is 
characteristic of this version to abridge the text it is 
rendering. 

The following is an outline of the contents of the 
book. 

In the twenty-sixth year of his reign Hezekiah summons 
Manasseh in order to entrust to him certain writings touching 
the future (1 1-6). Isaiah foretells to Heze- 
46. Contents, kiah his martyidom at the hands of Manasseh 
(1 7-13). On the death of Hezekiah, Manasseh 
abandons the service of God for that of Satan ; and thus, owing 
to the evils perpetrated in Jerusalem, Isaiah and other prophets 
withdraw into the wilderness (2). Thereupon Balkira, a 
Samaritan, accuses Isaiah and the prophets of prophesying 
evil things against the king and the people. As Berial has 

f ained possession of the king's heart, the king sends and seizes 
saiah (3 1-12). _ There is a sudden break in the narrative 

here (the conclusion of the martyrdom of Isaiah follows in 
5 2-14), to explain the reason of Serial's anger — viz., Isaiah's 
vision and the revelation in which he laid bare the future rule 
and destruction of Sammael, as well as the coming redemption 
by Christ. In fact, we have the history of the Christian Church 
summarised briefly from the coming of Christ to the Neronic 
persecution and the last judgment (3 13-51). In this short 
apocalypse we have the account of an eye-witness of the condition 
of the early Churcb, 50-80 a . d . Church organisation is still 
in its infancy ; the rulers are called presbyters and pastors ; 
bishops are nowhere mentioned. There aie disputes about the 
second advent ; prophecy has not yet disappeared ; the vice and 
greed of the Christian teachers are unsparingly dealt with. 
The writer feels that the end is at hand. On 6 2-14, see above. 

With 6 begins the vision which Isaiah saw in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Hezekiah ; he discloses it to the 
king and to Josab his son. In this vision Isaiah is conducted 
by an angel through the firmament and the six lower heavens, 
and is shown the chief wonders in each (7 f). Next he is laised. 
to the seventh heaven, where he sees all the righteous from 
Adam downwards. He is then told of the coming advent of 
the Beloved into the world, and of his crucifixion and resurrection. 
Finally, he sees the Beloved in the form of an angel, and 
likewise the Holy Spirit in the same form, and ‘ the Great 
Glory' — i.e., God — worshipped by the Beloved and the Spirit 
(9). In 10, Isaiah hears God commissioning his Son to descend 
into the world, and thereupon follows an account of this descent. 
In the concluding chapter are revealed the birth of Jesus and 
the history of his life on earth down to his crucifixion and 
resurrection and ascension through the seven heavens to his 
seat at the right hand of God. 

The Martyrdom of Isaiah proper (2i-3 12 52-1.1). which 
is of Jewish authorship, was written some time in the 
_ , first century of our era; the Vision (li-11) 

' ’ probably about its close ; and the apocalyptic 

section (3i3-5 1) circa 50-80 A.D. 

For additional bibliography on this book, see Schiirer, Hist. 
5 145-146 ; Charles, The A tension of Isaiah. 

V. Tiie Book of Jubilees. — T he Book of Jubilees, 
which is really a haggadic commentary on Genesis, is 
_ , - important as being the chief monument 

00 ® (practically the sole monument) of legal 

. . ’ istic Pharisaism belonging to the century 

immediately preceding the Christian era. 
Just as we have the other side of Pharisaism, its 
apocalyptic and mystical side, represented in the Book 
of Enoch, so here we have its natural complement in 
the hard and inexorable legalism to whose yoke, accord- 
ing to the author, creation was subject from the beginning 
and must be subject for evermore. 

Jubilees is not only indispensable to students of the 
NT and of the history of the Pharisaic movement : it 
is likewise of first-class importance as a witness to the 
readings of the Hebrew text of Genesis about the 
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beginning of the Christian era. In this respect it 
comes next in worth to 0 and the Samaritan text, and 
presents us with much earlier readings than are to be 
found in the Syr. or Lat. versions, or in Targ. Onk. 
In the matter of determining the respective values of 
the Samaritan, 0, and Massoretic chronologies its 
evidence will be practically of decisive weight. 

This book has been variously named at different 
stages of its career. Its original name seems to have 
„ been ‘Jubilees,’ and not the ‘Book of 
ame * Jubilees. ’ So we find it in the Syriae 
fragment, and likewise in Epiphanius, where it is desig- 
nated r& 'loifirfKaia or ot Tw/3i/\et?ot. 

It is also called t] \eirTT} reVetris in Epiphanius, Syncellus, 
and others — a title pointing back to KOI! P m C’X~.H- This name 
was given to it not because of its smaller bulk — f»r it is greater 
than that of thecanonical Genesis — but on the ground of its inferior 
authority. Other variations of this title are MixpoyeVecns and 
ra. \eit jo. Perctrecas. In the Abyssinian Church it is named 
the ‘ Book of the Division,’ from the first words of the inscription 
at the beginning; and we find still other designations. Thus, 
in the decree of Gelasius, according to Ronsch’s emendation, 
we find 4 Liber de filiabus A<l;e, hoc est Leptogenesis.’ This 
name, as Ceriani observed, was given to the book because it 
contains the names of all the Patriarchs’ wives and assigns 
them a prominent r61e in the course of events — a view that is 
confirmed by the Syriac fragment. Again, it seems to be 
identified by Syncellus with ‘the so-called Life of Adam’ — 
o Keyofievos /3ios 'A6a/x ; — for he cites as from that book three 
passages that occur in Jubilees. This Life of Adam may have 
been identical with a part of Jubilees, or a later enlargement of 
a portion of it. Jubilees is once described as the ‘Testament 
of Muses,’ and once as the ‘ Apocalypse of Moses, but only by 
very late writers. 

Such being the origin of Jubilees and the conditions 
under which it was produced, it was naturally written 
T in the sacred language of Palestine, 

anguage. q^- ^j s XVc have direct testimony in |cr. 
Up. 78, ad Babin lam, mansione 18, where he discusses 
a Hebrew word for which he could cite no authority 
save that of this book. The entire cast and the idiom 
of the book confirm the statement of Jerome. 

We have further testimony to the same effect in the title of 
the Sjriac fragment, in which the present book is designated 
‘The Hebrew Book called Jubilees.’ It is. further, impossible 
to deal with the textual corruptions unless we deal with them on 
this presupposition. In the case of many of these it is only 
necessaiy to retranslate them into Hebrew in order to discover 
the original misconception or misreading of the Greek translator. 
Some interesting transliterations of Hebrew words, moreover, 
still survive in the text. 

Finally, fragments of the Hebrew original have come down 
to us embedded in the Midrashim. In these at times an entire 
sentence survives, preserving not only the words, but even 
their original order, as we can infer from the evidence of the 
versions. 

There were probably four versions of Jubilees — 
Greek, Svnac, Ethic >pic, and Latin. The first two were 

_ _ T r m.ulc from the original Hebrew. Of 

51. Versions. ., .. , , ° , 4 , 

the Greek only some fragments have 

come clown to us in Epiphanius and through such 
annalists as Syncellus and Cedrenus. Of the Synac 
only a small fragment, containing the names of the 
Patriarchs’ wives and a few other facts, survives. 

The Ethiopic and the Latin versions were made from 
the Greek \ersion, not from the original text. The 


52. Ethiopic. , r , , 

and trom an exhaustive comparison of 

the best attainable text with all existing materials we 
find that it is most accurate and trustworthy. It is, 
indeed, as a rule, servilely literal. 

It has, of course, suffered from the corruptions naturally 
incidental to transmission through MSS ; but it is singularly free 
from the glosses and corrections of unscrupulous scribes, though 
the temptation to bring it into accord with the Ethiopic ver- 
sion of Genesis must have been great. Only in about a d^zen 
instances did the temptation prove too great, with the result 
that changes were introduced into the text in subservience to 
that version. 

Of the Latin version {made, as we have seen, from 

53 Latin t * ie Greek) more than «. fourth has been 
preserved. 

First published in 1861 by Ceriani {Mon. sacra et prof. 
tom. i, fasc. i, pp. 15-62), it was ne\t edited with great 
learning by Riinsch in 1874 (Das Buck </,■>■ Jub. unt. Bc/fu g. 
d. revidirten Textcs de*- hit. Fragment c). Runsch 


former survives almost in its entirety, 


emended the text in many passages; but as he was not aware 
that it had been corrected in conformity both with and 
with the Vg., and as, further, he had only a late representative 
of the Ethiopic \ersion before him, his work is defective and 
far fn .m final. A critically revised text of these fragments is 
given in Charles's edition of the Ethiopic u\t. 

The hthi'tpi,' Ml>S, of which there are four, helong respect- 
ively to the National Library in Paris (A), the British Mus< urn 
(FI), the University Library in Tubingen (C), 
54. Text Of and to M. d’Abbndie (HI B is by far the 
Jubilees. most valuable ; next in value comes A ; C and 
D are late and very corrupt. In addition to 
these MSS. however, there is a vast wealth of materials for 
the criticism and reconstruction of the text in the Mas. and 
Sam. Texts, and in the Gr., Syr., Aram., and Lat. versions of 
Genesis ; in the fragments of the Greek, Syriac, and Latin 
versions of Jubilees mentioned above; and in abundant other 
documents of a less directly serviceable nature. _ _ (a) The 

Ethiopic Text has been edited twice — first by Di. in 1S59 from 
two MSS (C, D), and next, by the present writer from A. B, C, 
D. 1 Though Di. made no use of the critical materials just 
enumerated in the formation of his text, and it was, accord- 
ingly, in no sense a critical edition, it was a great boon to 
scholars at the time. (b) Three tra 71s la tions have ap- 

peared: the first by Di. in 1850 from one MS (i.f., C) ; the 
second by Schodde (Bibl. Sacra, 1885) from Di.’s edition of 
the text ; and the third by the present writer (JQE, 1894, 
1895) from the text published in 1895 referred to above. 

Jubilees cannot have been written later than 70 A. D. ; 
for the temple is throughout supposed to be standing. 

_ As the book repeatedly uses Enoch (1-36 
66 . a e. yo.-joi), it cannot have been written much 
before 60 n.c. Though there is some evidence that 
would place it nearer the earlier than the later date, 
we shall leave the date undefined for the present. 

... The author was a Palestinian Jew and 

66. Author. a pharisee 

Frankel’s view ( MGWJ , 1856, pp. 311-316, 380-400) that it was 
written by a Hellenistic jew belonging to Egypt is rendered un- 
tenable by the fact that it was written originally in Hebrew. Nor 
can the writer have been a Samaritan, as Beer suppi ises(ZAw Buck 
derjub ., 1856 ; Xoch cin U’ort iib. d. Bitch dcr Jub., 1857); for, 
whereas the text agrees in turn with MT, 0 Syr. Vg., with 
Onkelos, and even with the Ar. against all the rest, it never, strange 
to say, agrees thus with the Samaritan. This evidence is con- 
clusive in itself; but we might further observe that, in speaking 
of the four places most favoured of < Gd in all the earth, the 
author enumerates Eden, Sinai, Zi<«n. and the mountain in the 
East, but not ( Grizim. Again, that he is not a Sadducee is proved 
by the fact that he believes in angels and in the immortality 
of the soul. Nor, finally, was he an Essene ; Gr. though some 
characteristics (a highly-developed angelology, the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul without the resurrection of the body, 
the exaggerated reverence for the Sabbath and the number 
seven) would seem to argue an Lssene origin, such an origin 
is absolutely precluded by the enforcement of animal sacrifice 
and the absolute silence as to the washings and purifications 
that were of such importance among the Essenes. Thus, though 
in some legal questiuns of less moment (Beer, Das Bitch der 
Jub.) the author’s views are at variance wiih traditional Pharisa- 
ism, in all essentials he is emphatically a Pharisee of the Pharisees. 

That Palestine was the home of the author is deducible 
in the first instance from the language in which he 
wrote. A Hellenistic Jew would not have written in 
Hebrew. Again (not to press other details), the duty 
of absolute separation from the heathen, which is re- 
peatedly enforced, would have been impossible of fulfil- 
ment for any Jew outside Palestine. 

There are sex eral lacunas in the book ; but as far as 

- , ., evidence is forthcoming, these seem to 

0 J be slight. It appears, on the other 
hand, to be free from interpolations. 

A curious phenomenon, however, presents itself in chap. 7. 
Verses 20-39 seem to be an extract from the Book or Apocalypse of 
Noah, beginning in an indirect form with v. 20 and changing 
into the direct with v. 26, whence to the end Noah admonishes 
his sons in the first person. These verses are similar to the 
Noachic interpolations in the Bo>-k of Enoch (see above, § 24). 

The contents of Jubilees may be briefly described as 
a haggadic commentary on the biblical text, from the 

kg creation of the world to the institution 

58. Contents r .v r 

and character. ° f the Pass ° vcr ' ,n ‘ he s P ,rl V and fro T m 

the point of view, of later Judaism. Its 

aim is to prove the everlasting validity of the law. The 
work assumes the form of a revelation to Moses, made on 
Mt. Sinai by the ‘ angel of the presence ’ in the first year 

1 The Etk. Vers. 0/ the Hcb. Book of Jubilees , ed. from four 
MSS. R. H. Charles, M.A., 1895. Clar. Press, Oxford. 
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of the Exodus. The author thereby seeks to secure a 
divine sanction for the additions he makes to the biblical 
narrative. Among these the most important novelty 
is his chronological system. 

In this system the basis of reckoning is the jubilee period of 
forty-nine years. This jubilee period is subdivided into seven 
year 'Weeks of seven years each. Hence, in order to date any 
event exactly, the author determines it as occurring oil a certain 
day of a certain month of a certain year in a certain year-week 
of a certain jubilee period. Fifty of these jubilee periods are 
assumed as the interval between the creation and tne entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan. His \e.ir strangely consists of 
fifty^two weeks (/.*., 364 days), and, in opposition to the Pharisaism 
of his time, he claims that the year should be regulated by the 
movements of the sun without reference to those of the moon. 
The dates assigned to the vaiious events, though presenting 
many difficulties, favour in the main the Samaritan chronology. 

Another object of the author is to carry the Jewish 
cultus back into the patriarchal or e\en pre-Adamite 
period. 

Thus we are given to understand that the angels observed the 
rite of circumcision ; while, as regards the great annual festivals, 
the Feast of Weeks was observed by Noah and Abram, the Feast 
of Tabernacles was first celebrated by Abram about the time of 
the birth of Isaac, and the Day of Atonement was established I 
by Jacob in memory of the loss of Joseph Again, the law 
regarding the purification of women after childbirth (Lev. 12) is 
traced to the fact that Adam was created in the first week and 
Kve in the second ; to this is due the command ‘ Seven days for 
a mamchild and two weeks for a maid-child.’ 

Certain variations from the prescribed ritual are observable in 
relation to the festivals. Thus, the injunction of fasting on the 
Day of Atonement and the exclusion of the uncircumcised from 
the Passover are omitted; while in the case of the Feast of 
Tabernacles there is no reference to the custom of drawing water 
from the pool of Siloam and pouring it out upon the altar. 
Though in the last instance the author agrees with the Sadducees, 
it mu?»t be admitted that the practice was a Pharisaic innovation 
and that the Sadducees had the law- on their side. 

Another notable characteristic of the work is the in- 
creased rigour of many of the Levitical ordinances. 

Thus, the man who eats blood is to be utterly destroyed, and 
the father who gives his daughter, or the brother who gives his 
sister, in marriage to a heathen, is to be stoned to death, and the 
woman to be burned. Death is to be the universal penalty 
for breaking the Sabbath ; and the Sabbath is broken by buying 
or selling, by lighting a fire, by drawing water, by talking of an 
intended journey, or by lying with one’s wife. 

Another no less interesting characteristic is the care 
either to leave unrecorded or to palliate the faults of the , 
Patriarchs as well as to multiply their virtues. 

Thus, from the first they were scrupulous observers of the ritual 
and ceremonial law before its authoritative promulgation on 
Sinai. There is no mention made of Abram’s deceit at the court 
of Pharaoh; Jacob’s answer to Isaac's question ‘Art thou my 
very son Esau ? ’ is cleared from verbal falsehood by representing 
him as answering ‘ I am thy son. This quibble is found likewise 
in the Talmud, and may therefore have been a stock interpretation 
of Jewish exegesis. Again, whereas in Genesis Levi is cursed 
for his share in the destruction of Shechem, in Jubilees he is 
highly honoured for the same action and his posterity elected to 
an everlasting priesthood. We find the same view taken by 
Philo ( De Ebrietate , 23). 

Akin to the aim just described is the attempt to 
justify from the standpoint of a later age the severities 
practised by Israel in their conquest of Canaan. 

It is a Jewish prototype of Rousseau’s Social Contract. Thus 
it is represented that, in the presence of an angel, Noah divided 
the earth by lot amongst his three sons, and bound them and 
their successors by the most sacred oaths to observe the arrange- 
ment. Destruction was invoked on the head of him who trans- 
gressed it. According to the sequel, Canaan seized upon S hem's 
inheritance ; and thus our author justifies the extermination of , 
his descendants by Israel. 

As has already been pointed out, though the immortality 
of the soul is taught, there is no resurrection of the body. 

In the restored theocracy that is foreshadowed there may 
be a Messiah. See, further, Esr hatolohy, § 72. 

Fur the literature of this book see Ronsch, Das Buck dcr Jub. 
4 22 ~43v ! Schiirer in loc. ; Charles, ! The Book of Jubilees. 

VI. The Assumption of Moses. — O f this book, | 
which from the twelfth century was regarded as lost, a 1 
large fragment was rediscovered by 
Ceriani in the Ambrosian Library in 
x. . Milan and published by him in 1861 

Ulies ‘ [Mon. tom. i. fasc. i. pp. 55-64). This 
fragment was part of an old Latin version, and is 
written on a palimpsest of the sixth century — the same 


59. Assumpt. 
Mos. : its 


MS that contains the Latin version of Jubilees — 
which originally belonged to the monastery of Bobbio. 

Before this discovery, however, we were, from various 
sources, in some degree acquainted with the contents of 
the book. 

Thus, the account of the strife between the archangel Michael 
and Satan about the body of Moses was drawn, as we know 
(Origen, De I' midp. 3 2 1), from the apocryphal book entitled 
the. } sc ensio A! osts — i.c., aydArji/fis Mwixrew?. Many other writers 
testify to the existence of this apocryph. Besides the reference 
already noticed in Oiigcn, there are other references or 
citations in ( lem. Ales. ( Strom. 1 23 153 <>15132); in Origen 
(Jnjosuam ho mil. 2 1 ), Didymus Alex (In ep. Jud. mart at. 
in Gallandi, Biblioth. J'atr.H 307), in Kvodius, Apollinaris, the 
Stichometries, and in the . I c/a Synodi JVican,/-, 2 18. This last 
reference must be given in full as the passage quoted is found in 
Ceriani s fragment, — MtAAioi/ 6 7rpo«/njn}s Mohkttjs e£teVai rovfiiov, 
yeypamat £ v j3ij3A(i> ‘Ai/aA//i/>cw<; Ma>i><rea>?, npoaKaXtadfifno^ 
Iijcrouv viby N'aurj <ai SiaAe-yo^et/os npos avrov £<pr) ‘ xat 7rpoe0ed- 
<ra.TO p.e 6 0eo? npo /ca.Taj3oA7js Koaftov elvat /xe rijs auTOu 

p.e<rtTTjv. The words quoted are thus rendered in the Latin 
fragment (1 14) : ltnque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio 
orbis terrarum pra:paratus sum, ut sim arbiter testamenti illius. 
The rest of the quotations are in the main from the part of this 
book which is lost. 


Of the derivation of our Latin text from the Greek 
there can be no question. Thus Greek words are trans- 
60 Latin < as Hiedrio from KeSpbio 1 17, 

based on ^ erc,,t s ^ TOm 4 pj)iiosZ 11 , clibsisiromOXi^Ls 
Greek ^7, anc ^ acro ^ st,a f rom dKpopvaria 83. 

Again, we are not infrequently obliged to- 
adopt not the Latin text but the Greek it presupposes, 
which has been misrendered by the translator. Thus 
1 ab oriente usque ad occidentem,' which means 'from 
the east to the west,’ is derived from a<f> rj\iov ava re'X- 
\ovtos fJ.^xP L dvofx 4 vov, which means also 1 from sunrise 
to sunset ’ — the meaning required by our context. For 
similar instances see 11 u 18. Finally, retranslation into 
Greek makes it evident that in the case of some cor- 
ruptions in the Latin the error arose through the con- 
fusion of different though similar forms of words : cp 
27 34 56 1 1 16. In 4 1 we have the Greek article rendered 
by hie. 

The derivation of our text from a Semitic original was 
stoutly denied by Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, and others. 

This position, however, can no longer be 
. e rew p erseverec i j n a Semitic original must 
0 & * now be conceded. It remains a matter 

of debate whether the balance of evidence is in favour 
of an Aramaic or of a Hebrew source. Rosenthal 
decides for the latter; Schmidt • Merx, Colani, and 
Carriere for the former. Notwithstanding all that has 
been advanced by these three scholars, however, in 
support of their contention, the evidence points decidedly 
in the direction of a Hebrew original. 

Rosenthal restores three or four passages by means of retrans- 
lation into Hebrew. In Charles’s Assumption of Moses (1897) 
the necessity of such an hypothesis is shown alike in the Hebrew 
character of the Latin version and in the possibility of removing 
most of its corruptions by means of retranslation into Hebrew. 
Thus in 636 we must follow the Hebrew presupposed by the 
Latin ; next, in 0 4 there is a play upon words possible only in the 
Hebrew; again, there are Hebrew phrases and constructions 
reproduced in 1 18 2 4 7 3 3 1 2 0 1 10 2. Finally, it is only through 
retranslation into Hebrew that we can understand the text or 
get rid of its corruptions in 49 65 10 y 10 16 12 7. 

Schiirer has already pointed out {Hist. 382) that the 
Latin version we possess is in reality a ‘ Testament of 
Moses,’ although quoted in the Acts of 
' the Council of Nicaea as the 'Av&Xtj^is 
and has conjectured that 
1 these designations were the titles of two separate 
divisions of one and the same work, the first of which 
has been preserved, whereas the quotations in the Fathers 
almost all belong to the second.’ The piesent writer’s 
studies tend in some degree to support this conjecture. 


62. Real name , 
Test. Moses. 


Thus in the Latin version (1 15 and 10 14) Moses speaks of his 
death as an ordinary one, and the same fact undoubtedly was 
stated in 10 12 before it was interpolated by the editor who joined 
the ‘ Testament ’ and the 1 Assumption of Moses ’ into one buok. 
Thus in 10 12 the text is : ‘ erunt enim a morte — receptione — 
m(ea) usque ad adventum Illius tempora CCL.’ Schmidt-Merx 
omit ‘morte,’ and Hilgenfeld omits ‘receptione,’ these critics 
failing to see that ‘ receptione ’ was introduced by the final 
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editor into the text of the ‘ Testament ’ which recounted nothing 
of Moses’ Assumption, in order to prepare the reader for 
the main subject of the added work, the 1 Assumption of 
Muses.' 

Schiirer apparently assumes that both the * Testament * 
and the 1 Assumption ’ were from one and the same 
author ; but the facts stated above are against this sup- 
position. The Latin fragment is the AiaOrjKr} MwiWus 
mentioned in the Stichomelrv of Nicephorus. It is 
there said to consist of noo lines. Of these about half 
have survived. Some writers have sought to identify 
this ' Testament ' with the Book of Jubilees. This is 
impossible. Since 4300 lines are assigned to Genesis 
m Xicephorus’ Stichometry, this ‘Testament of Moses' 
would have above 5000 or 6000 if it were the 
15«>ok of Jubilees, for the latter is much longer than 
< j tmesis. 

About one-half of the original Testament has been 
preserved by our Latin Version. 1 It is possible that the 
_ latter half dealt with certain revelations about 
. os creation made by Moses, and that it closed ! 
” ' with his disappearance in a cloud, so that his 

death was hid from human sight. 

We make this conjecture on the ground of the following 
.statement in an old Catena on the Pentateuch (Fabric. Cod. 
Pseud. J'.T. ii. 121*122). ‘ Est quidem inapocrypho my.sticoque 

codice legere, ubi de creatis rebus subtilius acf>'u nubent 
luctdam , quo tempore mortuus est Mum.-'., locum s«.ptil< liri com- 
plexam oculos circumstantium pvrstrinxisse ita, ut nullus neque 
morientem legislatorem neque locum videre potuerit, ubi cadaver 
conderetur.’ On the ‘bright cloud’ see also Jos. Ant. iv. 
849. 

On the question of the date of the Assumption of 
Moses the opinions of critics oscillate between the 
n . death of Herod the Great and the death of 
* * Bnr-Cochba. The later date is impossible. 

Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond, Dillmann, and Schiirer 
assign it to the first decade after Herod's death ; 
Hilgenfeld assigns it to 44-45 A d. ; M«*rx to 54-64 
a.u. , and so also Fritzsche ,* Baldensperger to 50-70 
a.D. On various grounds all these determinations are 
unsatisfactory. The real date appears to lie between 
4 11. c. and 30 .v.il It cannot be later than 30 D. 
Towards the close of chap. G it is stated that the sons of 
Herod should reign for a shorter period (brei'iora tempora) 
than their father — a statement that could have been 
made only while they were still living, since it is true of 
Archelaus alone ; for Antipas reigned forty-three years, 
Philip thirty-seven, and Herod himself only thirty- four. 
The book must, therefore, have been written at the 
latest less than thirty -four years after Herod’s death 
(4 B.c. ) — i.e., earlier, at all events, than 30 A.D. The 
limits may, however, be defined more closely ; for the pre- 
diction that Herod’s sons should rule for shorter periods 
than their father, may owe its origin to the general 
expectation that the sons of such a wicked king could 
not long preserve their authority, but still more to the 
actual deposition of Archelaus in 6 A.D. — an event that 
would naturally be construed by our author in the 
light of a divine judgment and suggest to him the 
prediction that appears in the text as to the impending 
fate of Philip and Antipas. Hence the earliest limit of 
composition is 7 A.D. 

As for the author, he was not a Sadducee ; for 
according to chap. 10 he looks forward to the establish - 

/•c a it, ment of the Messianic kingdom by God in 
person. Nor is it possible, with Wieseler 
and Schiirer, to regard him as a Zealot; for (1) there , 
is not a single incentive held forth to encourage men 
to take arms in behalf of the theocracy ; (2) the 
actual advent of the kingdom is brought about, 
not by any action of the righteous in Israel, but 

5 It is to be remnrki-il that we have in this Latin Fragment a 
clear instance of dislm.aiion of the text. The perception of this 
fact removes some • >f the main difficulties in the way of inter- 
pretation. In order to recover the original order, we have 
to restore 8 f. to their original position, before 6. For the 
grounds of this restoration of the text, see the present writer's 
edition of the book. 
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by the archangel Michael (10 1-2) and God himself 
( li> 3- 7) ; (3) the author's ideal of duty as regards pre- 
paration for the Messianic kingdom is that depicted in 
9 — i, e . , absolute obedience to the law and non-resistance. 
The faithful Israelite was quietly to do his duty and 
await God’s will. The writer, accordingly, glorifies the 
old ideals cherished and pursued by the Hasid and 
Early Pharisaic party, which the Pharisaism of the 
first century B.C. had begun to disown in favour of a 
more active role in the life of the nation. See § 81. 
God would in his own good time interpose in person 
(10); at all events, he would avenge the death of 
his servants (97). Our author pours the most scathing 
invective on his religious and political opponents, the 
Sadducees, whom in 7 he describes in terms that 
frequently recall the anti-Sadducean Pss. of Solomon. 
(Through some inexplicable misapprehension, Schiirer 
and others have regarded this chapter as a description 
of the Pharisees. ) The author, therefore, was a 
Pharisee, and a Pharisee who was the antithesis of the 
Zealot exactly in those respects in which Pharisaism 
differed from Zealotism. His book was designed as a 
protection against the growing secularisation of the 
Pharisaic party through its adoption of political ideals 
and popular Messianic beliefs. To guard against the 
possible suggestion of an Essene author, we may remark 
that such a derivation is absolutely precluded by the 
recognition of animal sacrifices, by the declaration of 
the speedy coming of the Messianic or Theocratic 
kingdom, and by the strong sense of national life, unity, 
and triumph. Sec Charles’s The Assumption of Moses, 
pp. 51-54 ; and cp Eschatology, § 73. 

The following is an outline of the contents of Ass. Moses 
1 1-9 : Introduction. 10-17 Moses tells Joshua that he is 
about to die, and commits certain books of prophecies to his 

safeketping. In 'If. the subsequent history 

66. Contents, of Israel down to the captivity is briefly but 

clearly outlined. In their captivity the 
tribes remember that all that had befallen them had already been 
foretold by Moses. In 4, owing to the prayers of one who is 
over them (Daniel), God will take pity on them and raise up a 
king (Cyrus) who will restore some fragments of their tribes to 
their own land. These will mourn because of their inability 
to sacrifice to the God of their fathers. Judgment (5 1) will 
overtake their oppressors (the Seleucid kings). Ycl they them- 
selves (the Sadducee-- and the Hasids) will be divided as to 
what is true, and the altar and temple will be defiled by men 
who are not priests (as Mcnelaus, who was a Benjamite), but 
slaves born of slaves (5 2-4) (the paganising high-priests who 
were nominees of the Seleucidse), and many of them (the Sad- 
ducean priesthood and aristocracy), moreover, will be respecters 
of persons and unjust, and their country will he filled with 
unrighteousness (.'1 5-'.). Then (81-5) a fresh vengeance will 
alight upon them, in which the king of kings (Antiochus) will 
crucify those who confess to their circumcision, and force them 
to bear on tlicir shoulders impure idols, and to blaspheme 
the word. A man of the tribe of Levi (ft 1*7), whose name 
is Taxo (i.e., Eleazar [2 Mac. <119]; for, as Uurkitt has dis- 
covered, Taxo is a mistake for Taxoc = ra£(uK = picon which by 
gemetria — will say to his seven sons : ‘ Let us fast three 
days, and on the fourth let us go into a cave which is in the 
field and die, rather than transgress the commands of the God 
of our fathers.’ In 0 1-7 we are told of the assumption of royal 
power by the Maccahees, and of Herod as their successor who 
is to reign for thirty-four years. He will beget sons, who will 
reign as his successors, but for shorter periods. Then follows 
(6 8 f.) the capture of Jerusalem by a king of the west (Varus). 
Soon after, Judaea becomes a Roman province. The author 
next launches out into a scathing denunciation of the Sadducees, 
of whose injustice, greed, and gluttony we have an account in 7. 
Thereupon (10 1-10) the times are fulfilled, and God appears to 
judge the enemies of Israel (10). Moses is then represented as 
exhorting Joshua to guard these words and this book (10 11). 
When Joshua deplores his inability to lead Israel (11), Moses bids 
him not to depreciate himself and not t-j despair of the future of 
his people (1*2). Here the fragment ends. 

Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. vol. i. fasc. 1 (1861) ; Hilgenfeld, 
Messias J udteorum (1869), 435-468, cp Prol. 70-76, and 

Clem. Rom. Epist . 2 (1876), 107-1^5; Volkmar, 

67. Biblio- Most Prophetie und Himmelfahrt (1867) ; Schmidt 

graphy. and Merx (Archizi f. wiss. Erf or sc hung; dcs 

ATs, I. ii. m-152, 1868); Fritzsche, Libri 
Apoc. VT (1871), 7 r r, "73 r * » C P Prol. 32-36; Drummond, The 
Jewish M css in h ( 1 877), 74-84 ; Baldensperger, Deis Srlbstbeumsst- 
sein Jesu (i3o-_.), 23-31, 114-118; Deane, adopter. (1891), 
05-130; Schiirer, Hist. 5 73-B3 ; Charles, The Ass. of Mos. 
(1897). For complete bibliography, see the two works last 
mentioned. 
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VII. The Testaments of the xii. Patriarchs. — 
The earliest reference to this book by name is in 
.. Origen in his How. in Josiuun , 156 (Ed. 
t S * ’t* 1 ' kommatzsch 11 i4.<) • ‘ in aliquo quodam 
. , * ' libello qui appellatur testa mentum duo- 
fortunes. , - , . , 

decim pntnarch.mun, quamvisnon liabea- 

turin canone, talem tamen quendam sensum itweninius, 
quod per singulos peccantes singuli Satance intelligi 
debeant ’ (cp Reuben It is possible, indeed, that in 
the preceding century the ideas of Fragment 17 in 
Stieren's edition of Irenreus (1 836-837) are derived 
from this book — 1$ liw 6 Xpiards TTpocrvird )6r} ical 
eireyv J)( t0 tj kcu £yevv qthj ' iv p.tv yap r<p ’I ioar}<p irpocrv- 
Tribdi)’ €K 5c too A« t>i Kal tou TodSa t 5 Kara crap/ca, ws 
jSaiitXeus xai i epees cycvvrjdr) * dta 5 t tou XvpLcwv eV r<p 
va<2 circ^vl'crStj . 5 ta tou Reviapiv, tov llai'Xtm, 
ets 7ra vtol rbv Kotxpov Krjpi\Ocis cdo^a.<Tthj. This con- 
junction of Simeon and Levi is found in iSim. 7 ; Lev. 

2 8 ; Dan 5 ; GadS , Jos. 10 ; Benj. 11 . Smo\ how- 
ever, it is now demonstrable that the Christian elements 
in the Testaments are due to interpolation, it is not 
possible at the present stage of criticism to determine 
the relative ehronology of these elements and the 
writings of Irenseus. 

The p.T-'-.itze*. in Tcrtullian Ad?>. Mare. 5 1, Scorgiacc 13 , 
which most critics from Grahe onwards have regarded as based 
on Benj. II, are due, as Schtirer has already recognised, simply 
to the patristic interpretation of Gen. 4 *> 27. This eleventh chap, 
of Benj., which contains the striking account of Paul, is not 
found in the Armenian version, and is for the most part wanting 
in the Greek MS R. On these and on other grounds we may 
safely regard it as one of the latest of the Christian interpola- 
tions. 

There is possibly an allusion to this book in the con- 
temptuous words of Jerome, Adv. Vigilant. 6. The 
Testaments are next mentioned in the Stichometry of 
Xicephorus, in the Synopsis A thanasii as well as in the 
anonymous list of books edited by Montfaucon, Petra, 
and others. In these lists the book is simply called 
TLaTptdpxat. After this date the Testaments are lost to 
knowledge till their reappearance in the thirteenth 
eentury, when Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
translated them from Greek into Latin. The MS 1 
from which the translation was made is the tenth 1 
century Cambridge MS of this book (Sinker). This ' 
Latin version was the parent of almost all the European 
versions. 

The work consists, as its present title indicates, of 
the dying commands of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 
69 Titl ch ^ c ^ ren - Each Testament deals with a fresh ( 
and speeial side of the ethical life, with some 
virtue or vice which finds apt illustration in the life of 
the particular patriarch. Thus, according to the titles 
in Sinker’s text, Simeon deals with the vice of envy, 
Zebulun with eompassion and mercy, Dan with anger 
and lying, Gad with hatred, Joseph with ehastity, and 
Benjamin with a pure mind. These titles are appro- 
priate ; but in manuscripts O and R all mention of 
the virtues and vices is omitted ; in P they are 
generally wanting, and when they are given they differ 
in all but two instances from Sinker's text, while in the 
Armenian version they are wanting in Simeon, Issaehar, 
Zebulun, and Benjamin; for ‘concerning ehastity’ in 
the title of the Test. Joseph we have ‘ concerning envy ' ; 
they differ in the case of Levi, Gad, and Asher ; only 
in the ease of Judah do they give a divided support 
to the Cambridge MS, which Sinker follows. We may, 
therefore, regard the title of each Testament as origin- 
ally consisting of the word AtadrjKT), followed by the 
name of the patriareh to whom it was attributed. 

It is possible, moreover, that the title was originally still 
shorter — i.e. , as we find it in the Oxford MS, merely the 
name of the patriareh. The fact that in the Sticho- 
metry of Nicephorus and in the Synopsis Athanasii, 
as well as in the anonymous list of books edited by 
Montfaucon, Petra, and others, this book as a whole 
is designated simply Ila rpt&pxcu points in the same 
direction ; and this evidence is the more weighty sinee 


the adjoining books in these lists have their full titles 
given. This supposition receives further support from 
the initial words of the Testaments themselves. In the 
case of «=even of the Testaments the contents are simply 
tlrsiribcd as the AiVyot of the Patriarchs, which they 
spake or ordained (\a\cw, chrdv, or diariOccrdai) before 
they died. It is only in the case of the remaining five 
that each is described as a otaOijhij which the patriarch 
spake, enjoined, or ordained (Act \cw, threw, eVr^AAeaflat, 
dtarLOcffOai). It is probable, thciefore, that the original 
title of the entire book was ' The Twelve Patriarchs.' 

In the next place, it is noteworthy that in each of the 
Testaments thin* elements are distinguishable. (1) In 

. each instance the patriarch gives a brief 
70 . Contents. , f .. . f , . , 

or detailed account of his life, in which 

his particular virtues or vices arc vigorously emphasised. 
The biblical notices of his life are expanded and en- 
riched after the manner of haggadie Midrash. In a 
few instances their place is taken bv materials that 
conflict directly w'lth the biblical narrative. (2) The 
patriarch next proceeds to press upon his children a 
series of exhortations based upon and naturally sug- 
[ g< -steel by the virtues or the vices conspicuous in his 
own career; they are to imitate the one and to shun 
the other. (3) Kmally, the patriarch gives utterance to 
certain predictions which bear upon the future of his 
descendants, and the evils of overthrow and eaptivity 
which they will entail upon themselves by their sins and 
apostasies, and their breach with the tribes of Levi and 
Judah. These predictions are generally (a) of purely 
Jewish authorship ; but many are (/>) distinctively 
Christian. 

To account for the difficulties which confront us in 
this work, Grabe ( Spicileg. Pat rum ( 2 ) [1714], lico-144 
„ 335-374) was the first to suggest that the 

' ” book was written by a Jew and subse- 

positeness. qucmly i nter polated by a Christian. This 
hypothesis was for the time so successfully combated 
by Corrodi ( Krit . Gesch. dcs Chiliasmus, 2 ioi-iio) that 
most subsequent writers, such as Nitzsch, Liicke, Ritschl, 
Vorstman, Hilgenfeld, Dillmann, and Sinker, have 
practically ignored the question of the integrity of the 
book and confined themselves mainly to the discussion 
of the religious and national affinities of the author. 

Ni tzsc h {De Test. xii. Patriarch, libra VT pseud., Witten- 
berg, 1810) describes the author as a Jewish Christian of Alex- 
andria who had imbibed many of the Essene doctrines that were 
then current. Ritschl ( Entstch . der altkat hoi. Kirchc, 1. Aufl. 
322 Jf.) assigns the book to a Gentile Christian, appealing 
principally to Benj. II (a chapter really due to Christian inter- 
polation : see § 68). Ritschl’s view was vigorously assailed by 
Kayser (‘Die Test. d. Zwblf Patr. 1 in Reuss and Cunitz's Beitr. 
zu den theol. U’isscnschaftcn [1851], 107-140), who on several 
grounds derives the book from Ebionitic circles, reviving on a 
large scale Grabe’s theory of interpolation in order to arrive at 
this result. Kayser's treatise was in turn examined by Vorstman 
(. De Test. xii. Patriarcharum origine et pretio, 1857), who, 
after a detailed criticism of Kayser's arguments, concluded that 
the Testaments present no trace of Ebionism, but were the work 
of a Gentile Christian. Hardly had Vorstman thus vindicated 
the view of Ritschl when a second edition of this scholar's 
work (see above) appeared, in which his former contention 
(pp. 172-177) was abandoned as impossible, and the theory of a 
Nazarene authorship was advocated. Ritschl's first view, how- 
ever, has received the continued support of Hilgenfeld ( ZWT 
1 1858J, 395_^i [1871 J 302 ffl), whilst Langen (Das Judenthiim in 
Pal. zur Zeit Christ i, 140-157) and Sinker ( The Test. xii. Patr . 
fi86'il, 16-^4'. art. ‘Test. xii. Pati.'in Smith's Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, 4 '■<‘.5-374) hold fast to the theory of a 
Jewish Christian authorship. 

If there were 110 other methods of determining the 
questions of authorship and date than those pursued by 
Nitzsch and his successors, finality or even pi ogress 
in such matters would be a sheer impossibility. To 
Schnapp ( Die Ted. der xii. Patr. untersucht , Halle, 
1884), however, is due the credit of lifting the criticism 
of this book out of the arena of fruitless logomachies by 
returning to Grabe's hypothesis of Christian interpolation 
of an originally Jewish work. Schnapp's theory is that 
in its original form the book consisted of biographical 
details respecting each of the patriarchs and of exhorta- 
tions suggested by these details. Thus the work com- 
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prised only two of the three elements mentioned in the 
preceding section (§ 70). Subsequently, however, the 
book was worked over by a Jewish writer, who inserted, 
generally towards the end of each Testament, sections 
dealing with the future fortunes of the tribes and other I 
matter of an apocalyptic nature. Finally, at a later 
period still, the book thus enlarged was revised by a 
Christian, who in some pass iges merely modified the 
text by slight changes, but in others made large inter- 
polations. Thus we have three writers concerned in , 
the Testaments : the original Jewish author, the Jewish 
interpolator, and the Christian interpolator. It is not 
difficult to prove that in the main this theory is true. 

Thus in the Testament of Joseph we have two partially 
conflicting accounts derived from different authors— i.c., 1-3 Oa, 
and 10^-1 S. As early as 1869, indeed, Sinker suggested a com- < 
posite authorship as the solution of certain difficulties in the 
narrative ; hut he made no attempt to verify this hypothesis, and > 
so it was reserved for Schnapp to establish beyond question the ' 
dual origin of this Testament and the oiher Testaments. The I 
same compositeness is obscrwiblc on a smaller scale in Benj. 2 , l 
where ’lb conflicts with 2 t and with every other reference to 
the same subject in the rest of the Testaments. Again, in 
Levi 2 tiroipaCvopev iv rjj KapSia pov we have a 

large addition which conflicts with the words before and after. 
Levi 8 f. rjASo/xev cis BetfrJA is open to the same criticism. Again, 
in Dan 5 , in adjoining sentences, Levi is commended as the 
guide and stay of Israel and denounced as the leader in Israel’s 
apostasy. It is needless to multiply such instances further. 
The presence of additions to the list from a Jewish interpolator 
is unquestionable. 1 

It is, however, no less certain that all the Christian 
passages have been inserted in the text not, as Schnapp 
supposed, l>y a single Christian interpolator, but by a 
succession of such interpolators. 

The grounds for this conclusion will be found in Conybeare’s 
valuable article ‘On the Jewish authorship of the Twelve 
Patriarchs' ( /<JI\ I "« 1 j], 375-/08). My cojlating the Armenian 
version with the Creek text of Sinker, this scholar has shown 
that most of tin: Christian passages in the latter are not to be 
found in the former. Thus when the Greek MS used in 
making the Armenian version was written, the process of 
Christian interpolation had advanced only a short way in the 
direction in winch later it progressed so far. In the Armenian 
version we have thus a sinking confirmation of the critical 
sagacity of the scholars who saw in the Testaments a Jewish 
work interpolated later from Christian sources. With the fresh 
materials at our disposal, there is a splendid opportunity for 
a critical edition of the text, and a scientific edition of the 
work in which the various elements will be duly discriminated, 
their dates as far as possible determined, and their bearing on 
history elucidated, 

We have now arrived at a stage when we are in a 
position to consider the question of the original language 
T of the Testaments. Apart from Grabe, 

72 . Language. nQ notablc critic has advocate d a 

Hebrew or Aramaic original. This is only what might 
be expected, since nearly all the students of this book 
believed in its integrity and Christian authorship. 
However, now that by means of external and internal 
evidence we have come to see that the book was origin- 
ally Jewish, the question as to its original language 
can no longer be evaded. On two grounds the present 
writer is inclined to advocate a 1 lebrew original. Space 
does not suffice f< >r dealing with the first here. Let it 
merely be observed that fragments have been found in 
the Testaments which are not explicable on the assump- 
tion of a date later than 100 R.C. This and other 
kindred questions will be dealt with at length in the 
present writer's forthcoming edition of the Testaments. 
The second reason for supposing a Semitic origin is to 
be found in the language. Dr. Gaster (’The Hebrew 
text of one of the Test. xii. Patr. ' PSBA, Dec. 1893, 
Feb. 1894) gives some evidence which points in this 
direction. 

In the article just referred to, indeed, he publishes what he 
claims to be the ‘actual Hebrew text of the Testament of 
Naphtali ’ entitled njoiy ’In this text,’ he write -t, ’we 

have undoubtedly ihe original version of the Testament, free 
from any interpolation.’ He adds: ‘The Greek counterpart of 
the Hebrew makes no sense and has no meaning at all : while 
the Hebrew is rounded off and complete, and p>,rfe< tly clear.’ 
It is not necessary to traverse these statements at any length. 

1 Most of Schnapps conclusions have been accepted by 
Schiirer (// ist. 5 114-1 34). 
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First of all, the style of the Hebrew is not earlier, as Dr. 
Ncubamrr informs us, than the 7th or the 8th century A.D. In 
the next place, even if it were early, it can lay no claim to being 
the original of the Greek ‘ Testament.' All that could be urged 
is that the two texts possess some material in common. Their 
aim and their spirit are as antagonistic .is possible. ThisHebrew 
Naphtali, in fact, is a strong polemic against Joseph, whereas in 
the Greek Test. xii. Patr. as well as in Jubilees, Joseph is 
universally extolled for his goodness and virtue, and the various 

5 atriarchs are punished in proportion as they are hostile to 
oseph. By the name of Joseph in this polemical treatise we 
are probably to understand the ten tribes and their successors 
the Samaritans. Though this treatise was probably com- 

posed long after the Christian era, it is based on old materials, 
some of which are common to it and the Greek Test. Napli. ; and 
thus Gaster is probably right in observing that in chap, lithe 
text must be corrupt where the ship that comes sailing by is said 
to be peurov TapC^uiy, e*ro9 vavrtov k < il Kvficpvrjrov. The peerror 
rapixwv— ‘ full of salt fish ’ — cannot be correct. It was probably 
due to a corrupt dittography of nSo n* s 3, as fl^D N S C. for in 
the Hebrew ‘Testament’ the text runs 3*13 niGin JT’iN rwm 
ITK n s J3 

Subjoined are some of the arguments for a Hebrew 
original. 

(1) Hebrew constructions and expressions are frequent. Thus, 
arvviiav ii' Tii> i-o^oj (Reub. S)= ,-pmD |3 I *'•<«’ ru) c£eA e’faro («<) = 
# 3 “inn; nai/ra<; avrov9 (Jud. 1 ) = oSd, 00-ptk (?£.)=large — if., 
/3e’0 CO transliteration of nD : irotetv per avrov Kpicrtv 
(J-'Seph. 12) -cy USC’.’D nerp. etc. (2) Paronomasia:, which are 
lu-t in the Grcik but can be restored by retranslation into 
Hebrew, are frequent. Thus in Sim. 2 rj pyTr) p pov cxaAecrc pe 
^.vpdbva on Tj*ovcre Kvpio<; rrj9 av-njs = 'OC' nN Klpm 

nrC’Dn '3 Pi’IStr- I* 1 Lvvill e*aAecre TO oropa avrov 

Trfpcrdp. on ir rj t yp qpdn' napoiKoi T/pev = Dti'IJ 1E2’ FIX NlpDl 
lliniO C’13 '3 I eicaAecr**' avrov M epapl b core 7ri*pta 

pov = nio ice nx tnpm ; ‘}<*>x a P* s ■ ■ • w 

Aiyu7TTa>‘ cv8o £ 09 yap ifpr)V = 3333 '3 "D2 fllTO 133’ I n Zab. 1 

eyJj dp 1 Zaj3ovAwi>, 660-19 ayaO'r] T019 yovevai /i.ou = -|37 Kin f^3T 
y^. In Naph. 1 e/> navoipyia C7roojcre ’Pai^jA . . . 5id rovro 
Ne<f)9a\etp= '^,-£3 |3^ • • • nWlDJ- 1° the 

closing words of this same chapter we have two paronomasia: on 
tbe name Bilhah. ere*e Tt\v BdAAav, \eyu>v' KaivocnrovSos pov 
ri Qvyarqp' <?i»0V9 yap rex^elo-a tcrirevSe 6-q\a£eiv= nn'rSTIN "I*?' 

n L, r,3 • • • '3 '13^1133 3 S H3 "!CN^- In Issach. i. Sta rov picrdov 
cxA/)t)ip> *Io-«.\-ap = i2C’C’' 'D.xnpj 33C’3- The Hebraisms given in 
no. 1 might occur, it is true, in an Hellenistic Greek original ; 
but it is otherwise with regard to the ‘ linguistic ’ phenomena 
just dealt with. These undoubtedly postulate a Hebrew 
original. (3) A third and final argument enforces the same 
postulate. There aie certain passages, obscure or unintelligible 
in the Greek, which hecome clear on retranslation into Hebrew. 
Thus in Zab. 4 ejSaA ov kaQUiv is unintelligible Greek. This is 
the text of C and O. R and P correct the text, the former 
giving knadtcrav eerdietv, and the latter 7jpfavro ccrflieu/, huth of 
which yield an excellent sense. They are, however, merely 
late emendations, and we must therefore start from the best 
attested text epab-ov evQieiv = lC'C" = ‘ they served up 

food 1 It is possible, indeed, that the idea of R is right, and 
that •c’C" is corrupt for Hence ‘ they sat down to eat.’ 

In G.i-1 4 it is otvious from the contrast instituted between 
oAiyo<//u\ia and paKpodvpia that we must take the former not 
in its n a oral meaning as 1 faintheartedness ’ but as ‘ impatience.’ 
Hence we have here a mistranslation of mi *Vip- Exactly the 
same contrast appears in Prow 25 15, and the same false render- 
ing in tp. Again, in Gad 7, a^aipdrai avra tV /ca./foi9 must 
mean ‘He taketh them ( i.c ., riches) away from the wicked,’ 
or ‘when [///<»] are wicked.” Thus *0x019 seems due to 
confusing n’J/tnD and C’>'C*"I3> and should be kv *0*019. 

Before leaving the question of ° Hebrew original it 
will be well to notice some of the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Sinker in favour of the original being Greek. 

(1) He urges that the very title ai 8ia0»j*ai *.r.A. is against the 
hyputhesG <A a Hebrew original. But it is probable that the title 
was merely oi i/3’ 7rarpi.ap^oi ; see § 69, end. (2) He argues that 
such paronomasia as a0eTeir, vovOereiv (Benj. 4) ; avaipecris, 
a^>aipe(7-i9 (Judah 23): kv rai-et, aratcrov ; and rd^i9, ara^ia 
(Nap. 2 3) imply a Greek original. As regards the first pair, 
they are late interpolations, since the passage in which they 
occur is wanting in the Armenian version and in O R. As 
regards the second pair, P reads avatpeeri9 in both cases, R 
omits a<f>aipccr 19, and the Armenian version omits dvaipccrt9- It 
is probable, therefore, that there was no paronomasia in the 
early Greek version. There is no weight attaching to the other 
paronomasia: cited. (3) Again, Mr. Sinker speaks of the use 
of certain philosophical teim-. as favouring a Greek original. 
But these are found also in 0. (4) Again, the use of 0 in 
Judah 24, which he presses in favour of a Greek original, is 
no longer a valid argument, since we find from the Armenian 
version that the passage in which it occurs is a Christian 
interpolation, 

We may, therefore, reasonably conclude that the 
groundwork of the Testaments was originally written 
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in Hebrew. The additions of the Ji*\\ish interpola- 
tor were, as far as I have examined them, in the 
same language. Christian interpolations were intro- 
duced at the close of the first century of the Christian 
era, and some probably as late as the third or the 
fourth. 

The earliest versions were the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Armenian. Of the Sy> me version only a fragment survives, 
70 VorcHnnci preserved in the British Museum (Cat. of 
7 d. v ersions. Syri „ c uss ( , d SlU ^ of the A ; meni.m 

version six MSS. \ar\ing in d.ite from 1220 to i6s»‘\ are in 
Venice (in the I.ihrarv of the Mechitarists of San l.:i//ar<<); 
one, of 1388, in Vienna . another, of the fouittcntli centuiy, 
in the library of 1 .< h J do la Zouche: and a ninth, in the p-s- 
session of the British and Foreign Bihle Society. An edition 
of the Armenian version by the Mci hit. iris t Fathers is soon 
to issue from the press. X<> tiare has as yet been discovered of 
a Latin version anterior to that of ( in 'ssettste in the thirteenth 
century. This version and the later European versions are of 
no critical worth. There is also an old Sia-.-omc version 
published by Tichonrawnw in the Pcnkni. Her altruss. Apocri. 
Lit., St. Petersburg. i$ot. 

Four 1 of these MsS h.i\e already been made known to the 
public: the Cumin idge MS of the tenth century, nnd the 

Oxford M's of the fourteenth, through Sinker's 
74 . The edition of the Greek text; the Vatican MS 
Greek MSS. of the thirteenth and the l*. it trios MS of 

the sixteenth, through the Appendix lie pub- 
lished in 1070. These four MSh are designated by their editor 
respectively as COR 1*, and this notation has been followed 
in the present article. 

It has already been observed that the process of 
Christian interpolation probably extended from the 
7C n , close of the first century a d. to the fourth. 

As regards the apocalyptic sections (see 
Eschatology. $ 61), which are due to a Jewish inter- 
polator, we ha\e no means at present of determining 
their date with any exactness. Some of them are the 
oldest portions in the book, and were probably written 
in the second century R.c. ; but some of them are very 
much later, since they contain citations from the Ethiopic 
and the Slavonic Enoch. As far as the present writer 
has examined them, he is inclined to regard them as all 
springing from a Hebrew original. The date, therefore, 
of these interpolations may possibly extend from the 
second century B.C. to 30 A. D. It may be added, 
partly on the evidence of the Armenian version and 
partly from the context, that it is clear that in Levi 15 , 
Judith 23 , and Dana, there are no references to the 
Roman destruction of the temple in 70 A.n. The 
groundwork may have been written about the beginning 
of the Christian era. We can hardly suppose it 
to be based upon Jubilees, for it never mentions 
it ; yet, since it possesses in common with it a vast 
mass of biographical details as well as the same chrono- 
logical system, it is natural to regard both works as 
almost contemporary and as emanating from the same 
school of thought. 

Xo attempt has been made to give a systematic 
statement of the <"hristology, since the passages relating 

no r,, - , to this subject are derived not from one 
76 . Christ- ■ J , c • . r 

1 writer or period, but from a variety ot 

scribes and times. The value, therefore, 
of the Chri stole gi cal portions in this book is slight. 

VIII. Tiil Rsal.M'j of Solomon*. — Very little is 
77 P q t known of the early history of these 
its fnr+ ° * psalms. Only six direct and undoubted 
0 lines. re f erences t 0 them are found in early 
literature. 

Four of these occur in catalogues of canonical and uncanonic:il 
books — \iz., in the Synopsis Athanasii. the btichometry of 
Xicephorus, the ‘ Sixty Books,’ and the table of contents in the 
Alexandrian MS. ’1 he fifth reference is found in the fifty-ninth 
canon of the Council of Laodio.-u. which ordains on ov 8et 
tfitwTucouv i/iaAju.ovv \eyetr0at ee Tjj e/cKA-ffO’ia, ov8e aKarnnorra 
0t0Aia, aAAa fiova ra Kavovuca rr\s 7raAa<<".<; icai k auWj? SiaOr/Kr)^. 
The sixth belongs to the twelfth century, and consists merely of 
a note on this canon. With doubtful references we have here 
no concern. 


1 Mr. Sinker has since discovered two other Greek MSS; 
and these six MSS, with the other versions, he is using as the 
foundation of a new Greek Text which, we hope, will see the 
light soon. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the book never attained 
a large circulation. On the other hand, as Ryle and 
James point out, ' where it was read ' it was ' read with 
respect' ; for 'it is the solitary instance of an OT 
book which, from being merely avrCkeyofievov , became 
aTTuKpinpov.' As belonging to the former it appears in 
the first two lists allow.* mentioned ; as an airdupiKpov 
it is enrolled in the ' .Sixty Looks.' 

It is notable in the next place that, whereas these 
psalms are designated in the first two lists as xj/aX/xoi 
„ , , kclI ip 5 i] (Fabricius y 5 cu) EoXo/zujftos and 

x en . yjsaXfXQl teal ipoai { vuria /ectio-rj ) 1 2oAo- 
fxtovT 09, <jtl\ol , ( 3 p , in the next two they are described 
simply as xpaXpol ’ZoXop.Cjvros, with the addition of trj in 
the ease of A. Tlv* book, therefore, circulated as early 
as the fifth centuiy in two forms : one consisting simply 
of the eighteen ' Psalms of Solomon,' the other of 
these together with certain Odes. The first form is the 
older. The second probably originated in an attempt 
to supplement a defective edition of the first by certain 
odes or songs, partly of Jewish, partly of Christian, 
authorship, that were cun cut under Solomon's name. 
For if we accept the number of < tt’lxol assigned to the 
psalms in the MSS (i.e., iooo), we must regard the 
present psalms as deficient to the extent of 300. ( >11 

the other hand, as the Stichometry of Nicephorus assigns 
2100 <7 tIxoi to the psalms and the odes combined, the 
odes themselves must have been about the same length 
as the psalms. Of the odes only fin e have been 
preserved. These are edited in an appendix to the 
edition of Ryle and James. 

Up to the present, five MRS of this book have been found ; 
but of these the Augsburg MS has long been lost, though we 
possess a record of its readings in de la Cerda's 
79 . Text, edition, which was based upon it. The second 
codex is that of Vienna (=V). This MS was 
collated by Haupt for Hilgenfeld’s two editions {ZWTh. [1868], 
133-168, and J/ess/as Judaornm , 1869, pp. xbxviit 1-33); but 
the collation has been recently shown to be most inaccurate. The 
next edition is that of Geiger, Der Psalt. Salomo's hcrausg. u. 
erkl. (1871), based on the same critical materials as Hilgenfeld’s. 
Though agreeing with Hilgenfeld as to the date and situation, 
Geiger maintains, in opposition to him, the Hebrew, original. 
Fritzsche's edition was published in the same year ( Libri apoc. 
I'T greece, 569-89); and that of Pick in 1883 ( Presh . Rev. 
775-813). The third codex is the Copenhagen one ( = H), to 
which attention was first called by Graux 111 the Rev. Cnr. 
(1877), 291-293. The Moscow (=M) and Paris (=P) MSS 
were discovered and collated by Gebhardt. All these authorities 
have been used in the edition of Ryle and James (i^aA/xoi 
2 oAoju.d>rrov, The Psalms 0/ the Pharisees , 1891). In this 
edition, eminent alike for its learning and for its critical insight., 
the reader will find everything worth knowing on the subject.'- 2 
For the remaining literature on these psalms we must refer the 
student to this work {In trod. l:>*-* 21 ), and to Schiir. {in loc.)\ but 
we must not forget two of the most fruitful studies that have yet 
been made — namely, an article by Movers in Herder’s Kirchnt- 
Lexicon (1847), and an Appendix to We.'s Die Phar. u. Sadd. 
(1874), which contains the translation with notes. 

The date must be determined by the references to 


* Ryle and James make it clear that in both cases * we should 
read the plural, against the best MSS. 1 

2 Since the above account was written two new editions of 
the text have appeared. The first is that of Swete {The OT in 
C, cek, 3 765-787). This editor has made a valuable contribution 
to the criticism of the text by means of a hitherto uncollated 
MS (which Gebhardt designates R) belonging to the. Vatican. 
According to Gebhardt, however, his collation of this MS is 
deficient in point of accuracy. The second edition is that of 
O. von Gebhardt (^aA/iol SaAo/iwinros— Die Psalmen Salomon* 
zum er.\h‘n .Vale vut Dcnutzung d. A tlwshandsch ripen mid 
d. Cod. Casana ten sis, Leipzig, 1895). In the formation of bis 
text Gebhardt has used the MSS (' H J L R. Of these only 
H (the Copenhagen MS) was used by Ryle and James, and 
H R by Swete. Hem e C J L are here used for the first time. 
These are respectively the G«dd. iberiticus, Laura-Klostu, and 
Casanatensis. The remaining MSS, M P V, Gebhardt 
regards as not deserving consideration. He gives the following 
genealogy of all the MSS. Z represents the archetype 
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contemporary events ; and, as these are many and 

80 Dat var ^ e< ^' there will belittle difficulty in assign- 

ing a definite period to the activities of the 

authors. 

The book opens witb the alarms of war ( 1 2, 8 1) in the midst 
of a period of great material | <. asperity 0 -^/. 87); but the 
prosperity is only seeming: from iheir ruler t<» the vilest of the 
people they are altogether sinful (17 21/.). The king, too, be- 
longs to the family that has usurped the throne - if David (17 6- .). 

A righteous judgment, however, speedily comes upon them. 

A hostile army advances against them, led by a ‘ mighty striker,' 
who came from the ends of the earth (8 16). The princes of the 
land go forth to m«s-t him with joy, and greet him with the 
\vi .nla, * blessed is thy path : come y.-, enter in with peace '(Sit). 
When he has established himself witlnn the city he seizes its 
strongholds (Sai); he casts down its fenced walls with the 
battering ram (-1). Then the Gentile s tread Jerusalem under 
foot (-20) ; yea, they pollute even the altar with their presence 
(J .). Its princes and wise counsellors are put to the sword, 
and the blood of its inhabitants flows like water (8 23) ; its sons 
and daughters are carried away captive to the West (824 17 14) 
to serve in bondage (J 'j), and its princes to grace the triumph of ( 
their conqueror (17 44). But the dragon who has conquered 
Jerusalem (-20), aimed at lordship of land and sea, and thought 
himself to be more than man, at last meets with shameful death | 
on the shores of Egypt, and there is none to bury him d 30 

There can be little doubt now as to the interpretation 
of these facts. The family that had usurped the 
throne of David are the Asmonasans, who, since 105 
B.c,, had assumed the regal name. The 'mighty 
.striker' who comes 'from the ends of the earth ' is 
Pompey. The princes who welcomed his approach 
are Aristobiilus II. and Hyrcanus II. When the - 
followers of the latter opened the gates to Pompey, the 
party of Arhtobulus shut themselves up within the j 
temple, where they were besieged by Pompey and their • 
defences battered down with battering-rams. The 
massacre that follows, and the carrying away captive to I 
the 1 1 'cst of princes and people, agree only with the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Finally, the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of the conqueror on 
the shores of Egypt recall the death of Pompey in a 
manner that cannot be misconceived. 

Wo conclude, therefore, that the second psalm was 
written very soon after the death of Pompey in 48 B.c., 
and that 1, 8, 17 were composed between 63 and 48, 
as they presuppose Pompey' s capture of Jerusalem but 
show no knowledge of his death. Psalms 5, 7, 9, 13, 
and 15 seem to allude to the same sequence of events as 
i,8, and 17, and therefore to belong to the same period. 

In 4 and 12, on the other hand, 'the sinners' are 
denounced ; but as yet no visitation by the Gentiles is 
spoken of, nor any interposition of the Gentiles in Jewish 
affairs foretold. Hence these psalms are probably 
anterior to 64 b.c. Psalms 3, 4, 11, 14, and 16 betray 
no distinctly historical colouring ; but there is nothing I 
in them which requires us to assume different authorship 
and date from those of the other psalms. We may, 
therefore, with Ryle and James, safely assign 70-40 B.C. 
as the limits within which the psalms were written. 

It may be added that Movers. Del. and Keim have identified 
the invader of Palestine with Herod: but this is impossible on 1 
many grounds ; and just as many difficulties are against Ew.'s ! 
identification of this personage with Antiochus Epiphancs. In 
fact, all modern critics support the view advocated above. 

The authors were clearly Pharisees. Thus they divide 
their countrymen into 'righteous' (dUcLiof, 2 $Zf. 83-57 f ' 

81 Author 14 ^9 etc. ) and 'sinners' (apaprcoXoi ; 

. . 23S 813 4o 1856710), 'saints' (oertot ; 

3 10 47 84" etc.) and ‘transgressors' 
(irapdvofioi ; 4n 1321 27 12 1-4 1727), of whom the former 
were the Pharisees and the latter the Sadducees. They 
assail the ' sinners ' for having usurped the throne of Dav id 
(1758) and laid violent hands on the high-priesthood 
(176). This assault on the Asmonaean house evidently 
emanates from a Pharisee. 

The authors further denounce the priests for polluting the 
holy things by their uncleanness and their neglect of the true I 
observances ( J 3 5 8 13 26), and likewise for outdoing the heathen 
in their abominations (1 8 *> 9). Their attitude, moreover, to the 
1 iw, their conception of the the.-erru y, their ideal of the bearing 
of a righteous man in the case of Gentile oppression, all alike 
mark them out as belonging to the Pharisaic school. To the 1 


same school appertains the doctrine taugbt regarding future 
retribution and the Messiah. In regard to the last, Kyle and 
James observe with justice that the Messianic Conception in 
these psalms ‘marks the revolution which had passed over 
Pharisaic thought since tbe time, not a century before, when 
Israel's mission in the world was identified only with the fulfil- 
ment and dissemination of the law. . . . The heroic deeds of 
Judas Maccabzeus and his brothers had rekindled the ardour 
of the people for a Jew ish dynasty and a Jewish kingdom ; and 
the Pharisaic Mippmu is of a theocracy were powerless so long 
as their teaching burned no sympathy with this patriotic 
enthusiasm.' Lut a> it was hopeless to l"uk fur Israel's re- 
demption to the helpless and hated later Asmunreans, so it is 
just at this crisis that the author ot these psalms ' combines 
the recognition of the failure of the Asinemacan house with the 
popular enthusiasm for a Jewish monarchy ' (p. 57). Thus the 
Pharisees ‘appealed to the patriotic feelings of those who had 
no power to appreciate the abstract beauty of the uld legalism. 
By its hope for a “son of David " it proclaimed the downfall of 
the Levitical Asmonsan house. By its ideal reign ut '‘wisdom 
and righteousness," it asserted the fundamental Pharisaic position 
that the law was supreme.' Thus ‘the Messianic representation 
of our seventeenth psalm marks the stage at which Pharisaic 
thought passed beyond the narrow limits of its earlier teaching, 
and availed itself of the popular aspiration for an earthly 
kingdom.' This step, however, ‘entailed upon the theocratic 
party no policy beyond the exercise of patience till I'.od should 
raise up the king, and until then the minute observance of this 
law' (p. 58). Against the attitude adopted by the writers of 
this book the Assumption 0/ Moses is a protest from beginning 
to end (see above, § 65). 

We give below (§ 85) some grounds for assuming 
that pss. 1-16 and 17-18 are due to different writers. 

As the main interests of the psalms centre in 
82 Place J erusa ^ em ' ^ wr i ter probably lived in that 
city. 

It is ‘the City of the Sanctuary' (84); in it shall the song 
of triumph be sung when < bid brings bark its children from the 
cast and fu»m the west (II r-3). Tlmugh Jerusalem has now 
hern trodden under foot by the ( '.entiles (2 2), the Messiah will 
cleansr ii from all such pollution (17 25 31), and thither all the 
nations of the earth will go up to see the Messiah's glory (17 34). 
'I'hc psalmist's indictment of the Sadducean members of the 
Sanhedrim (d r), and his account of their vicesand abominations, 
are best understood as coming from a contemporary inhabitant 
of Jerusalem. Tu the writer of psalms 2, 8, and 17 that city 
is the centre of all the world, and the history of other nations 
or world-empires is of moment only in as far as it connects itself 
with ‘the Holy City.' 

The circumstances connected with these psalms point 
undoubtedly to a Hebrew original — i.c., their composi- 
T tion, circa 70-40 B.c., by a Pharisee 

align g . fggjjjHg j n Jerusalem ; — and, notwith- 
standing Hilgenfcld's strong advocacy of a Greek 
original, all modern scholars admit that the psalms 
were composed in Hebrew. 

This fact was first established by Geiger in opposition to 
Hilgenfcld's view. It has further been substantiated by Ryle 
and James with a fulness and insight that cannot fail to win 
conviction (fntrod. pp. 77-87). As for the Greek 

84. Greek translation, we may provisionally accept the date 

version, assigned by the editors just named, who, by a 

hypothetical train of reasoning, show that it ‘is 
not later than the middle of the first century a.d.' 

We will now sketch in a few words some of the teaching 
of these psalms regarding the Messiah and the resurrec- 

r, , . , „ tion. First, in regard to the Messiah, 

85. Eschatology. thg writer of psalm 17 returns to 

the conception of the prophets and describes him as 
‘the son of David' (17 23). He calls him also 'the 
Anointed One' (^.36, cp 186 8) — a title that had been 
applied a few years before to the ideal Messianic king 
in association with supernatural attributes (Enoch 48 10 
62 4). Here, however, the Messiah is a man and nothing 
more. 

He is to he raised up by God himself (17 23. cp 186 ). He is 
to destroy the supremacy of the Gentiles (the Romans) and 
drive them forth from the borders of Israel (17 25 27 31). The 
‘proud sinners ' (the Sadducees) will be expelled from the 
heritage of God which they had unlawfully seized (z>z>. ?.()/. 4r 
51). The Messiah will purge Jerusalem from all impurity and 
make it his capital (vz\ 33-35) ; lit will bring back to Palestine 
the dispersed tribes (rm. 28 34 5< •) ; the Gentiles will become 
tributary and be converted to the faith of Israel (z'z>. 31 /. 34). 
He shall himself be free from sin (v. 41), and all his people will 
be holy (v. 36). Further, he will not conquer by force of arms 
( 7 '. 37), but will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
(f. 70). Finally, his rule is temporary (7/. 42) : ‘ He shall 
not faint all his days.' Only the surviving righteous share in 
his kingdom <17 50); the departed righteous are not raised to 
participate in it. 
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As these hopes of the Messiah are confined to I 
pss. 17 and as not c\eii the remotest hint of such 
hopes can be discovered in the proceeding sixteen 
psalms, it appears necessary to assume for them ... 
difference of authorship. 

In these, we .should observe, there is not a hint that redress 
for present evils is to be looked for fiom the Messiah. In every 
instance the Psalmist expresses his faith that wrong will be set 
right, either by God's present judgments, by which his righteous- 
ne.ss is or shall lie justified (2 30 -1 q 7 9 3), 01 by his final 
judgment of the world, when the righteous shall rise to eternal 
life (3 16 1 4 1.), and hell and destruction and «kukm.-ss shall be 
the heritage of transgressors (14 «> 15 13). This Iiii.il judgment 
is spoken of as a ‘visitation' of God upon the righuous and 
the wicked (3 14-16 15 T4./C) *, it is likewise called in inspect >>f 
the righteous ‘the day of mercy for the righteous’ (Ho 1*'-), 
vhere.is in lespect of the wicked it is named ‘the day of the 
judgment of the Lord ' (la id. 

Since there is in pss. 1-16 only a resurrection of tin- 
righteous, Sherd was conceived as the perpetual abode 1 
of the wicked, 16 2. Into Sheol, thus conceded as hell, 
the wicked enter immediately on death {16 2 compared 
with 14 6 15 11). The intermediate abode of the 
righteous is probably to be regarded as the ' treasuries’ 
to which we find the first reference in Eth. En. 100 5. 
See also Ea«CHAroLO<:Y, § 67. 

IX. Thl Sibylline Oracles. — T he Sibylline 
literature belongs to a class of productions highly 
_ characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism. 

86. Propa- These,' as Sehurer aptly remarks, ‘ were 
gan is j ew ish works under a heathen mask.' 

Litera ure. jj owever divergent the outward form 
assumed, they all exhibited one characteristic in common : 
they addressed themselves to heathen readers, under 
cloak of some name that was influential in the heathen 
world, and in the form most natural to their alleged origin. 
Indirectly or directly, their aim was the propagation of 
Judaism among the Gentiles. Whilst the works ascribed , 
to Hecatoeus and Aristeas belong to the former category 
(indirect propaganda), the Sibyllines are distinctly of 
the latter. 

The Mbvl was regarded in the ancient world as an 
inspired prophetess. She belonged to no prophetic 

87 S’H 1 or( l er or priestly caste, but held a position 
1 ^ S ' free and uncontrolled as a superhumanly 
gifted organ of the will and counsels of the gods. 

The number of such Sibyls is variously stated at different 
times. Heraclitus in Plutarch (/.V Pythiee orac. < 0 , Aristo- 
phanes (Pax, 1095), and Plato (P/uedr. 22 ), speak of only one. 
Tacitus (Ann. (J 12) is doubtful whether there were more than 
one. Pausanias (Descr. Gvcpc. 10 12) mentions four, while Varro 
(in Lactantius, l>f:\ I ns tit. 1 <0 specifies ten. For further in- 
formation on this subject the reader should consult Alexandre, 
Orac. Sibyl, (tst ed.), 1856, 2i-ivi; Maass, de Silyllarum 
htdicibus (1870), and the arts, on the subject in Smith’s Diet. 0/ 
Gr. and Rom. JJiogr . , and the Ency. Brit. ( 9 ). 


Written accounts of the oracles delivered by the 
Sib\b obtained in Greece and Asia Minor only a 
rr cry. it private circulation. Still though they 
. 1 y me were not p reserve d by the State or 
rac es. publicly consulted, we must not under- 
rate their importance in the life and thought of the Eastern 
classical world. In Rome, however, they acquired 
quite a unique position. It is not necessary to treat 
hereof the very ancient collection of these oracles, said 
to have been purchased by King Tarquin, or to record 
the frequent occasions on which they were consulted by 


the state before their destruction in the fire that con- 
sumed the Capitol in b.c. 83. (Alexandre [‘J 198] has 
traced sixty such occasions. ) Their place was soon 
afterwards taken (75 B.c.) by n collection, amounting 
in all to about 1000 verses, made in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Italy, by order of the Senate. 
(After being revised under Augustus, it seems finally to 
have been burnt by the order of Stilicho in 404 a.d. ) 
Inasmuch as such oracles enjoyed high authority and 


a. wide circulation in the East, — inasmuch, likewise, as 


they were anonymous in origin, free from authoritative 
revision, and capable of modification or enlargement at 
pleasure by those in whose hands they were for the 
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time being, — they offered to the missionary spirit of 
Hellenistic Judaism a form of literature which would 
readily admit the disguised expression of its highest 
beliefs, and at the same time procure for them a. 
hearing in Gentile circles. It is not unlikely, too, that 
the prolonged search of Roman officials for Sibylline 
oracles in the East may have further stimulated the 
inventive faculties of the Alexandrian Jews, and led to 
the composition of many of the verses in our present 
collection. I11 this method of propaganda the ( 'hnslians 
proved themselves later to be a pi pupils of the Jews. 
So common, indeed, had become in early Chrisiinn 
times the invention of such oracles that (V)sus 
(Orig. conlr. Cels, fim) terms Christians 2 i[ 3 vWi<ttclI, 
believers in sibyls, or sibyl-mongers. 

This charge of Celsus was not unmerited ; for with 
the exception of a citation about the tower of Babel 
made by Alexander I’olyhistor, 80-40 n.c. (see bus. 
Chron. 1 23), and found likewise in Josephus {Ant. 1 4 3 ), 
it is to Christian writers that we are indebted, not only 
for all other references, but also for the preservation of 
the entire collection that has come down to us. 


Hermas (I'is. 24) mentions the Sibyl, but not her verses ; but 
quotations are frequent in Clement Alex, and Lactantius. A 
collection of the Patristic quotations from the Sibyllines will he 
found in Struve (Fragment a librorum Sibyllinortim qu<e a/>ud 
Lactantium re/erivntur: 1817), in Vervorst (De Carminibus 
Sibyllinis af'ini smut os Patres disceptatio, Paris, 1844), 
jn Besanqon ( Dl Vanjdoi que les Peres de legltsc ont /ait des 
oracles silyUins: Montauban, 1851), and in Alexandre (2 
254 - 3 “)- 


89 . Surviving 
collection. 


The Sibylline Oracles, as we now have them, are 
chaotic medley. They consist of twelve books — there 
were originally fourteen — of various 
authorship, date, and religious con- 
ception. This arrangement, which is 
due to an unknown editor of the sixth century 
(Alexandre), does not in itself determine identity of 
authorship, or of time, or of religious belief ; for many of 
the books are merely arbitrary groupings of unrelated 
fragments. As the editor, moreover, was guided by 
caprice as often as by any discernible principle of 
editing, it is not strange that the same passage fre- 
quently recurs in different contexts. 

The first printed edition of these Oracles was published at 
Basel, in 1545, from an Augsburg (nm\ a Munich)' MS, and 
consisted of eight hooks. A metrical Latin 

90 . Editions, translation of these lm»>ks by Sebastian 
Castalio appeared in the following year, 
and an emended Greek text from the same scholar in 1555- 
The most valuable of the early editions is that of Opsoposus 
(/.<’., Koch), Paris, 1599, in which fresh MS evidence is brought 
to bear upon the text. These were followed by that of Gal- 
laeus, Amsterdam, 1689 ; but his work is of no critical worth. 
These eight Sibylline books were likewise reprinted in Gallandi’s 
Bibliotheca Vett. Pair. (Venice, 1788). Book 14 was first 
edited by Mai in 1817 from a Milan MS and Books 11-14 
from two Vatican MSS in 1828 by the same scholar. Books 9 
and 10 have not been recovered. All these editions have b«-en 
superseded by the first edition of Alexandre's Oracula Sityllma 
(2 vols. Paris, 1841-1856), and his second edition of iEoq. in 
which the valuahle excursuses of the first are omitted ; and by 
the edition of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852). The latter has a useful 
introduction, and is accompanied by a translation into German 
hexameters; but the text is untrustworthy. 

By far the best text that has yet appeared is that of 
Rzach, Oracula Sibyllina (Vienna. 1891). For the 
formation of this text fourteen MSS have been used ; 
the text has been further emended by an exhaustive 
collation of quotations in the Fathers. Our citations 
will be made from this text. 

For further literature 011 the subject, see Alexandres work 
(1st ed. 271-82; 2nd ed. 418-410). Scinircr (Hist. 5288-292). 
English readers will find tht sulflect well treated in the work 
of Sehurer just mentioned ; Jut mb. Rev. (July 1877, pp. 3 l -^ 7 ) » 
and Deane (Pscudefligr. 1891, pp. 276-344). 

The relation of the Jewish and the Christian Sibyllines 
to the ancient heathen ones it is practically impossible 
to determine. 1. They assumed, of 

91 . Bel. to course, the outward form of the older 
heathen Sibyl. Q rac l eSi being written in Homeric 
hexameter verse ; but they transgress every rule of pro- 
sody. Short syllables are lengthened through the in- 
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fluence of the accent, or even without it, owing to the 
exigencies of the verse ; and long syllables are likewise 
shortened. 

For peculiarities of metre and syntax, see Alexandre, 
Excursus, 7 . It must be acknowledged, however, that many 
'•f these disappear in the better text of Rzach. Of acrostic 
verses, which, according to Dionys. Hal. ( 46 a) and Cicero ( De 
Div. L’ 54)j was the form of the most ancient Sibyllines, only one 
specimen is still preserved — viz., in S 217-250, the initials of which 
are TIISOYi XPEI 2 T 02 GEOY YI 02 2 I 2 TIIP 2 TAYP 02 . 
It should be observed, further, that without the best word 1 the 
initials of the title compose the word IX 0 Y 2 — ‘ a fish * — a frequent 
sj inbol of the Christian faith on early monuments. 

... As regards the matter, it is more than probable 
that the later Sibvls used much of the older material 


lying ready to hand. 

Thus, in 3 4 14-4 1 8 (the passage about Helen), ‘ the Erinnys from 
Sparta,’ i-, from a heathen source; so likewise the punning 
couplet in 4 99-100, which frequently recurs : 

Kai ia/i ov afAfios airacrav vir' TjtovfO'O'i Ka\vftei 
Arj\os S‘ ovk ert Si jAos, aSy Aa 5c iravra ra. AjjA-ou. 
Another notahle instance is 8 361, where a line from an ancient 
Delphic oracle is given verbatim. See Herod. 1 47. 

We must turn from such questions to discuss the 
various elements of v, hich the work is composed. 

These, as we have already observed, 


92. Composite 
character. 


are both Jewish and Christian, and the 
latter largely preponderate. Owing, 
however, to the character of the work, it is not always 
possible to distinguish between the two. It is therefore 
only on some of the smaller portions that we can arrive at 
any certainty. Much is of a neutral character, and, as far 
therefore as internal evidence goes, may equally well 
have proceeded from either class of writers. There is a 
great lack of external evidence. We shall now deal 
with the various dements of the work in their chrono- 
logical order as far as that is possible. Our space does 
not admit of an analysis of all the books ; we shall, 
however, give a short survey of the more important. 

The first and oldest part is 3 97-829 2 and probably the 
Prooemiuni. The latter is not found in our MSS ; it 
Pro istakenfronUhe.-b/^wto/y^/wofTheophilus 
oemium ( T ^° If consists of two fragments, 

of thirty-five and forty-nine lines respec- 
ts elv. Rzach (pp. 232-238) and Alexandre link them 
together by another short fragment of three lines. On 
very inadequate grounds the latter editor assigns them 
to Christian authorship ; but they contain nothing of 
. 3 _8-» an essentially Christian cast (on their 
97 Z9 ' contents, see Eschatology, § 58). 
With regard to 397-829 opinions are conflicting. 
Bleek regards verses 97-807 — with the exception of 3350- 
380, a later Christian interpolation — as the work of 
an Alexandrian Jew, 170-160 b.c. ; Hilgenfeld thinks 
that the whole of 97-817 was written about 140 B. C. ; 
Kwald brings down the date to 124 b.c. Alexandre 
assigns 397-294, 489-828, to 168, but 295-488 to the age 
of the Antoninus. The strongest evidence in favour of 
Alexandre’s view is to be found in the difficulty of inter- 
preting adequately such passages as 3464-473 as applying 


to the civil war and the dissensions of Marius and Sulla 
(Friedlieb, p. 33). 

397-818 falls naturally into three groups: (a) 97-294; (/>) 
295-488 ; (c) 489-B18. 3 The first (a.) opens abruptly with the 
building and the destruction of Babel (97-104). Then the earth 
is peopled and its rule is divided between Cronos, Titan, and 
Japet'-s (106-1 10). In the strife that subsequently arose between 
the Cron ides and the Titans these races were destroyed, and 
there arose in succession the great, kingdoms of the earth — those 
of Kg\pt, Persia, Media. ^Ethiopia, Assyria, Macedonia, again 
of Egypt, and of Rome (118-161). This closes the retrospect of 
the >ubyl ; now begins her prophecy (162-166). First, she 
predicts the rise of the Jewish (under Solomon), the Macedonian, 
and the Roman kingdoms ; during the reign of the seventh king 
of Egypt, of Hellenic race, the people of God will again become 
powerful (167-195). Then are recounted the judgments of God 
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1 A Latin rendering with the last seven verses omitted is 
given in Augustine’s De Civ. IS 23. 

2 Where Friedlieb and Alexandre give 828, Rzach gives 829 

\ LTsCS. 

3 In the detailed analysis that follows, certain verses, un- 
important for the present purpose, are (for the sake of brevity) 1 
left unaccounted for. 
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on the kingdoms of the world and on the Jews (196-212). Next, 
the Sibyl takes as her theme the praise of the Jewish nation, 
their virtues, and the salient points in their history from their 
departure from Egypt down to Cyrus (218-294). The 

second group ( b ) is mainly concerned with judgments against 
Babylon, Egypt, Gog. and Magog, Libya (295-333), and likewise 
against individual cities (341-366). Then follows. the promise of 
Messianic prosperity and peace (367-380), and this group closes 
with oracles regarding Antiochus Epiphanes and his successors, 
and various countries-, towns, and islands (381-488). In 419-432 
we have the celebrated diatrihe against Homer. The third 

group (c) opens with oracles against Phoenicia, Crete, Thrace, Gog 
and Magog, and the Hellenes (489-572). Then Israel is praised 
for its worship of the true God (573-600). Thereupon ensues a 
second prophecy of judgment and a call to conversion, and an 
account of the evils that were to befall the ungodly (601-651). 
Then the Sibyl foretells the coming of the Messianic king, who 
would take vengeance on his adversaries ; next comes a detailed 
account of the period of Messianic prosperity (652-731), and, 
finally, the signs that are to herald the end of all things (796-808). 
The Sibyl declares that she is neither the Erythraean Sib) 1 nor 
yet the Cumsan (S09-S18). 

3. Though it is obvious from the above epitome that 
397-818 is not a single and homogeneous composition but 
rather an aggregate of separate oracles, we are safe 
(with Schurer) in regarding the three groups as derived 
in the main from one author, and as dating from the 
same period, the reign of the seventh Ptolemy, which is 
referred to in all three groups (192- 193, 316-318, 608-610). 

Ptolemy VII. Physcon reigned first in conjunction with 
his brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor (170-164 B.c.). He was 
then banished, but recovered the throne in 145 and reigned ns 
sole king till 117 b.c. That the composition dates from the 
latter period is clear (520-572) from the prophecy of the com- 
plete subjugation of all Hellas. As Hilgenfeld, Schurer, and 
Drummond point out, this cannot have been written before the 
fall of Corinth (146 b.c.). The doom of Corinth is actually 
referred to (487), and possibly that of Carthage. (492-503). 
Verses 388-400, which deal with the Seleucid kings, were 
written (according to Hilgenfeld’s interpretation) about 140 B.c. 
Therefore, since the author represents the Messianic kingdom as 
heginning during the reign of Ptolemy Physcon, we may safely 
take 97-818 to have been written in the second half of the second 
century b.c. The Prooemium, with which we have already 
dealt (see above § 93), most probably formed the introduction 
to these verses, and Schiirer adduces external evidence from 
Lactantius (iv. 65) to that effect. 

Before proceeding to discuss 3 1-96, we should add that 
Friedlieb and others reject 819-828 as a later addition, as these 
verses are at variance with 809-811. 

With regard, however, to 31-92 all previous critics 
seem to have gone wrong in connecting 63-92 with the 
95 3 1 2 P recef l‘ n £ verses. In 63-92 the end of all 
1 things is to come during the sway of Rome 
over the world (75-80). In 1-62, on the other hand, 
only the partial judgments that are to take effect on 
the coming of the Messianic king in 49/ are re- 
counted. The Sibyl then promises in 6r/i to enumerate 
the cities that are to suffer ; but here the account breaks 
off, and not a word more is said in 63-92 in fulfilment 
of her promise. Ileuce these two sections are of 
different authorship. 63 - 92 is certainly late and 
Christian. On 81-62, see also Escri \tology, § 68. 

In 63-74 we have a reproduction of the myth concerning 
Nero, according to which Beliar was to return in the form 
of that emperor and work many mighty signs. This 
idea recurs in 2 167-170 (a distinctly Christian product), 
and in the Asc. Isa. 3 i?.-fn (cp Antichrist, § 15). 

As regards 3 1-62, it may be derived from one author, 
and v. 52 may refer to the triumvirate of Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus. In that case this section was 
written before 31 B.C. 

Book 4 is, with Friedlieh, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Alexandre, and 
Schurer, to be regarded as of Jewish authorship, and was 
written ahout 80 a. d. or somewhat later. This 

96. Book 4. date is determined hy two allusions : the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (70 a.l>.) in 115-127, and 
the eruption of Vesuvius (79 a.d.) in 130-136. The latter was 
to he the immediate precursor of the vengeance that was to be 
wreaked on Rome by Nero, returning with many myriads from 
the East (1 37-139). There arc no grounds for assigning this 
book, with Ew. and Hilgenfeld, to Essen.; authorship ; for, with 
the exception of the reference to ablutions in 163-165, there is 
no mention of anything characteristic of the Essenes, and the 
words in question are most naturally taken as referring to 
proselyte baptism (Schurer). The teaching enforced in 179-192 
shows that the author cannot have been a Jew of Alexandria, 
but probably belonged to Palestine ; for the eschatolugy is 
very naive. From the bones and ashes of men’s bodies God 
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will fashion anew the bodies in which they will rise to judgment. 
The judgment will then proceed according to their deeds. The 
wicked will again die. but the righteous live again on earth. 
This recalls Enoch l-3i>. 

Book 5 professes to be the work of an Egyptian Sibyl, the 
sister of Isis (?’. 53). It is mainly Jewish ; but there may be 
Ciiristi.ni elements. There is a marked absence 
97. Book 5. of ideas characteristic of Judaism or Clu istianity, 
and also of internal connection. Fritdlicb 
attributes the book to an Egyptian Jew in the tune of Hadrian ; 
Alexandre to a Christian Jew of Alexandria in the age of the 
Antonines. The first fifty-one lines are in eft'e< 1 a chronological 
oracle ending with Hadrian. As the rest of the book deals 
with Egyptian affairs, it is probably of different authorship and 
date, and we may, with Ewald, Hilgenfeld, and Schurer, accept 
80 A. D. as an approximate date for 52-531. Some passage's are 
decidedly Jewish : in>. 260-1*85 (announcement of woes upon the 
idolatrous Gentiles ; hut of blessing on Israel), ?r>. 307-413 (the 
destruction of the temple in Jerusalem), 7 n>. 414-433, 492-511 (the 
building of a new temple in Egypt \\ hich is to take the place of 
that already destroyed at Leontopolis) ; there are others also. 
The one passage that seems to be certainly Christian is 256-259 : 


98. Books 6-8 

11-14 1/ 


el? 5e Tt? lijerai avns a7r’ aiOepos e£o;j(09 apijp, 
oC 7raAajua.9 ijn-Auiorei/ errl £v\ov dy\aoKa.piTOv 
"Efipatuiv o K ' apicrroy, 69 rjekiov more arqa'ev 
(ftwijaas pijcret re /caAp Kai ayi-ots. 

Book 6 is the wuik of a Gnostic (?) Christian. [.- M is, the 
natural son of Joseph, is united with Christ at baptism. The 
ho, ik describes certain incidents at the baptism 
somewhat aftci the manner of the apocryphal 
gospels. Book 7 is of like authorship 

and is not earlier than the third (see- above, 
§ 91, 1) century a. i>. ^ Took 8, in which the famous acrostic 

occurs, is of Christian origin but of divided authorship. 1-424 
belongs to the- se< uml century ; 43- '-501 to the third. As to 
Hooks 1 y. and 11-1-1, iheie is a great \ariety of opinion. 
Alexandre assigns the former to a Christian author of the third 
century, and tin- lattoi to an Alexandrian Jew of about the 
yeat 267. Friedlieb places \ f. at the close of the second century ; 
11-14 he ascribes to Jewish writers of the second and the third 
« i-uturie-s a.d. respectively; 13 /. to Christian writers of the 
third century. 

Some of these judgments are simply hypotheses ; there is still 
room for indefinite study on these questions. K. H. C. 
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It is proposed in the present article to give, in the 
first place, a general survey of the very miscellaneous 
1 Aim of collection b°°ks known as * the Apo- 
article CI TPba 1 (details being reserved for special 
articles), and then to proceed to an 
enumeration and classification of the larger literature 
which lies beyond the limits of that collection. Fuller 
treatment of the subdivision 'Apocalyptic, 1 however, 
will be reserved for a special article ( see above, Apoc aly p- 
tic), where will be found an account of the following 
nine works: — Apoc. of Baruch, Ethiopic Book of Enoch, 
Slavonic Book of Enoch, Ascension of Isaiah, Jubilees, 
Assumption of Moses, Test. xii. Patr. , Psalms of 
Solomon, Sibylline Oracles. The later Christian litera- 
ture will be excluded, only those writings being con- 
sidered which contain portions assignable, at latest, to 
the early years of the second century. 

The name Apocrypha (nom. pi. neut. of Gk. adj. 
a7r6/cpt'0os, hidden ) is used to denote a large body of 
2 Name J e%v * s ^ an< ^ Christian literature, consisting 
of writings which either their authors or their 
admirers have sought to include among canonical scrip- 
tures, but which have ultimately failed to secure such a 
position in the estimation of the Church at large. 

This special usage of the word is derived from the 
practice common among sects, religious or philosophic, 
of embodying their special tenets or formulas in books 
withheld from public use, and communicated to an inner 
circle of believers. Such books, generally bearing the 
name of some patriarch, prophet, or apostle, were called 
by their possessors apocryphal, the designation imply- 
ing that they were hidden from the outer world, and 
even from the ordinary members of the sect itself ; in 
such cases the epithet apocryphal was used in «. laud- 
atory sense. Since, however, the books were forgeries, 
the epithet gradually came to take colour from that fact, 
an d in process of time it was employed to indicate other 
writings that had been forged. In the common parlance 
of to-day, it denotes any story or document which is false 
or spurious. 

One of the earliest instances — and certainly a typical instance 
-° r the use of the word apocryphal in its laudatory sense, occurs 


in a magical book of Moses edited from a Leyden papyrus of the 
third or fourth century by Leeman and by Dieterich (Abraxas, 
xoq). The book may he as old as the first century a.d. Its 
title is Mtovaews lepa (81/3A09 aTTOKpv<f>o<; (TnKaAovpevr) 6 ySorj rj 
ayia, ‘ A Holy and Secret Book of Moses, called the Eighth, or 
the Holy.' For the earliest use of the word in malavi partem , on 
the other hand, we have to turn probably to Cyril of Alexandria 
(348 a.d.) ; and for a more frequent and clear employment of the 
adjective in a disparaging sense, to Jerome, whose constant use of 
it is probably responsible for our employment of it at the present 
day as the equivalent of ‘ non-canonical.' 

Finally the name Apocrypha has come to be 
applied, and is now applied, by the reformed com- 
munions to a particular collection of writings. While 
some of these are genuine and authentic treatises, 
others legendary histories, and the rest apocryphal in 
the disparaging sense of bearing names to which they 
have no right, all come under the definition proposed 
above, for each of them has at one time or another been 
treated as canonical . 1 

I. The Apocrypha Proper. 

3. Apocrypha This collection of books may be 
proper : classified in several ways. We might 

classification, classify them critically thus : — 

r. Additions to canonical books : — 

1 Esdras (interpolated form of Ezra) : see below, § 4, ii. 

Additions to Esther : see below, § 5, i. 

Additions to Daniel : see below, § 5, 2. 

Prayer of Mauasse.s : see below, § 6, 3. 

2. Pseudtpigraphical writings : — 

4 Esdras : see below, § 7. 

Wisdom of Solomon : see below, § 8, 2. 

Baruch : .see below, § 6, 1. 

Epistle of Jeremy : see below, § 6, 

3. Leg 1 ndary or 1 1 aggadic writings : — 

Tubit : see below, § 5, 3. 

Judith : see below, § 5, 4. 

4. Genuine and authentic treatises : — 

Ecclesiasticus : see helow, § 8, 1. 

1, 2 Maccabees ; see below, § 4, i. 

Probably the most natural and convenient division 

1 It does not seem necessary to devote space here to comment- 
ing upon the use of the word Deutero-canonical, as applied to 
these books by the Church of Rome ; for it is expressly said by 
the authorities of that Church that no distinction of authority is 
implied in the term. 
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will be one depending upon the kind of literature which 
c.ich book represents, as thus • — 

I. Narrative : (a) llistoric.il ; (/') Legendary (or Haggadic). 

11 (</) Prophetical ; or {/•) Apu^alj ptic. 

Ill 1 >i due tic. 

I. (a) Historical. i. The Books of Maccabees. 
* Maccabees . — An important and generally trustworthy 

. tt- , . . history, extant in Greek. It was 

is onca . t rans i a t ec | from a Hebrew original, 
which survived as late as the time of Jerome. On 
this and the following see Maccabees, Books of. 

2 Maccabees. — Extant in Greek; an abridgment of a 
work in five books by Jason of Cyrene (see 223). Prefixed 
to it are two letters, from the Jews of Jerusalem to 
the Jews of Egypt, commonly held to be spurious (see, 
however. MACCABEES, SECOND, § 7). 

3 Maccabees. — Greek. A fragmentary history of an 
attempted massacre of the Jews under Ptolemy Philo- 
p.itor, and of their miraculous deliverance. This book 
and the following are not included by the Roman Church 
in its Canon, and do not appear in the Vg. though found 
in 


4 Maccabees. — Greek. A philosophical discourse, 
illustrating the triumph of Reason over Matter, by the 
story of the martyrdom of Elea/iar, and of the * Seven 
Maccabees ’ and their mother. The work was tradition- 
ally attributed to Josephus. An edition of the Syriac 
version with kindred documents, prepared by the late 
Prof, lien sly, has been printed under the supervision 
of W. E. Barnes. 

ii. 1 Euiras. 1 — Greek. A recasting of the canonical 
I*>ra, to which is added the legendary tale of the Dis- 
pute of the Three Courtiers (known to Josephus). This 
book appears in Vg. as an appendix to the NT ; but no 
authority is attributed to it by the Church of Rome. 
See Esdras, Books of, First and Second. 

( b ) LkfJENUAKY. 1. Additions to list her. — Greek. 
They consist of a number of letters, prayers, visions, 
k T p«-p h and t ^ le like, which are found inter- 
° calated into the canonical book of 

Esther in (?. See Esther, § 10. 

Additions to Daniel. — Greek. These are three in 
number : — 

(i. ) The Story of Susanna, prefixed to the book. 

(ii. ) The Song of the Three Children, inserted in ch. 3. 

(lii. ) The Storv of Bel and the Dragon, following ch. 12 
and attributed to Habakkuk. 

They are found both in the (p Version and in that 
of Theodotion. What is said to be the Hebrew original 
of part of the Song of the Three Children has been 
recently found by Dr. M. Gaster in the Chronicle of 
Jerahmeel, and printed by him in TSBA, 1894. Cp 
Daniel, § 5. 

3. Tobit . — -Greek and 1 Chaldee. A romantic narra- 
tive of the period of the Captivity, written not later than 
the first century A. D. at latest, and perhaps in Egypt. 
The book has a literary connection with the story of 
Ahikar (see Achiacharus). The date cannot at 
present be considered at all certain. The * Chaldee ’ 
or Aramaic version (on the name see Aramaic, § 4, 
end), published by Dr. Neubauer in 1878, is probably 
not the earliest form of the book. Of the Greek there are 
three recensions, and there are three old Latin recen- 
sions besides Jerome’s Vg. version. There are also 
two Hebrew texts, one derived from (P. and the 
other from the Aramaic. Dr. Gaster has printed some 
fresh Hebrew texts of the story in TSBA, 1896. See 
Tobit. 

4. Judith. — Greek. A romance which, in its present 
form, may date from the first century B.c. It tells the 
story of the deliverance of the city Bethulia from the 
Assyrians under Holofernes, through the bravery of 
Judith, a Hebrew widow. No miraculous clement 
appears in the story. See Judith. 
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} So called in EVand 0 (e.y. Swete [T]). In 0 v (subscr.) 
it is called 6 iepevs ; in Lag.'s Luc. it ii E £6pas B', and in Vg. it 
i.s 3 Esdras. 
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II. (a) Prophetical. *. Baruch. — Greek. A 
pseudepigraphical book (i.e. one written under a false 

_ name ), ascribed to Baruch son of Neriah, 

6. Propnetica • amanuensis of Jeremiah. It consists of 
two parts : ( r) 1-38, which may date from the times of 
the Persian supremacy, possibly has a Hebrew original, 
and certainly shows close affinities with Dan. 9 ; (2) 
39-09 (end), originally written in Greek, probably after 
70 a d. ; chap. f» is modelled on the nth Psalm of 
Solomon. Edited most fully by Kneucker. Appended 
to this book is^ 

2. The Epistle of Jeremy ( Baruch 6 in our Apocrypha ). 
— Greek, also pseudepigraphic, purporting to be a letter 
of Jeremiah addressed to the Jews at Babylon, inveighing 
against the worship of idols. 

3. The Prayer of Man asses. — Greek. This is attri- 
buted to Manasseh, king of Judah, when in prison. It 
is very likely an extract from a legendary history of 
Manasseh, of which other portions appear to be quoted 
(in connection with the prayer) in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions { 2 22 ) ; or possibly it was written with a view 
to insertion into the text of 0 Chron. S3. It is not in 
the Roman canon, but is appended thereto. 

(b) Afocalyftic. — Of this large and important 
. . , . class of writings only one specimen 

poca yp 1C. j s containec i j n our Apocrypha, 


namely : — 

4 Esdras A — Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Ar- 
menian. The original Greek is lost. Only chaps. 3-14 
appear in any Version sa\e the Latin ; chaps. If 15 f. are 
later accretions, probably of tv o different dates, 1 /. being 
perhaps of second century, and 15/ of third century; 
3-14 are 1 Jewish apocalypse, probably written about 
97 .*v.D. ; 1 f. are Christian, 15 f. most likely Jewish. 
Rejected by the Roman Church, it is printed as an 
appendix to the Vg. See Esdras, Books of and 
Apocalyptic Literature, §§ 13-15. 

III. Didactic, i. W/sdo/n of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach, commonly called Ecclcsiasticus. — Greek, avowedly 

o j_ • translated from the Hebrew of which a 

o. Didactic. . . . . . , , , 

considerable portion has lately been re- 
covered. A genuine authentic treatise, in parts of 
high literary excellence. The author was a Palest in mn 
Jew of the second century B.C. See Ecclesias- 
TICUS. 


Wisdom of Solomon. — Greek. Written under the 
name of Solomon, perhaps by Philo (according to an 
early tradition), certainly by a Jew of Alexandria in the 
first century. It is uf great merit in parts ; but the tone 
deteriorates towards the end. The book seems, more- 
over, to be incomplete. See Wisdom, Book of. 


II. Other Apocryphal Literature. 

Our survey of the remaining literature is a much 
more difficult matter. The idea of classifying the books 
9 Other u P on chronological principles must be 
literature set as ^ e at once as impracticable ; the 
data are in a majority of cases far too 
vague. The simplest division that can be made is 
between those books which have to do with the C >T and 
those which associate themselves with the New. Within 
those the classification will be made, as in the case of the 
apocrypha already described, according to kinds of 
literature represented ; writings which unite more than 
one element will be arranged according to their most 
prominent feature. In the case of the OT literature, 
slightly modifying our previous classification, we can 
include all the documents we possess under the following 
headings : — i. Legendary or Haggadic Narratives, ii. 
Prophetical and Apocalyptic books, iii. Poetical, iv. 
Didactic. 

1 Called 2 Esdras in EV, hut oftener, as here, 4 Esdras — i.e., 
4th after 1st Esdras, the Huh. Ezra, and Nehemiah. It is 
called 3 Esd. vhi n E/ra-Xdi. are counted one book, as in 0. 
In an Amiens ISIS chaps. 1 / 3-14 10 /. are called 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Esd. respectively. 
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A Old Testamhxt (§§ 10-25). 
j. legendary or Haggadic Narratives (§§ 10- 
, 18). a. Testament {ox Ahocalvhsc, or 
10, Adam and PcnitcnCi ^ 0 f A p n >ok of the Con flict 

Eve, etc. of Adam and Eve . — Extant partially in 

Grtvk, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic [and Coptic]. 

These versions represent variously developed forms 
or fragments of a Jewish romance dealing with the 
life of Adam and Eve after the Fall, and with their 
death and burial. We no longer possess the romance 
in its original form. 

The remains of it must be sought in the following documents '. — 

(а) Greek A po. alypst. of Moses, mote properly At>}yr}<rt? ircpt 
’ASap k ai Euas. Edited by Tischendorf (.lpo, alypses A /•>>, >y- 
ph„ . i860) and, in a fragmentary text, from the best M: s, by 
Ceruni (Moaumenta sacra ct profana, 621). It is_priiiLiji.il I y 
cum.<.rned with the death of Adam and Eve, and includes an 
inip"iiant narrative of the Fall. It is essentially Jewish. 

(0) Latin Vita Ad*c ct Es^e: extant in many .M.S'\ printed 
by Wilh. Meyer in .Ibh. d. Munch. Ak>u/., Philos- pi lilol. 
Kl. 14, 1S7S. It covers the same ground as (a) and introduces 
elements which occur in (y) and (6). 

(y) Arabic and Ethiopic Book of Adam ami Eve or Conflict 
of Adam and Ji:v. A long romance, Christiani/i 4 throughout, 
dealing with the sufferings and temptations of Adam and Eve 
after the Fall. The history is continued to the hiiili of Cluist, 
and has close affinities with the Ca:v of' 7 reasuns (cd. 1 le/ol_d ; 
Schatzh )h/c). It is derived in large part from the lost Jewish 
romance. First translated by Dillmann {Das Christl. A dambuch 
dcs J/.oy cnla ndis, 1853) : Ethiopic text by Trumpp in Abh. d. 

M finch. Akad. la, 1879-81 : English Version by S. C. Malan 
(AVt'jfr of Adam ami five, i88r). Sec too the article ‘Adam, 
liL-oks of,' by Hort, in Diet. Christ. Biogr. 

(б) < i reek, Syriac, and Arabic fragments of the Testament 
of Adam. Prophetic and apocalyptic in character ; some are 
e\tr.i:ts f-‘>ni the old romance in its original form; others are 
Oirwiani/i.-d. Edited by Renan in Joum. As. (1853, PP- 4 2 7- j 
471); the Greek by M. R. James (Apocrypha Anecdota : Texts 
ami Studies, ii. 3 138). 

(« ) Coptic. A leaf from a Moses- Adam apocalypse, gnosticized. 
Edited by Schmidt and Harnack in Sitzungsbcr. d. k. pr. 
Ak.id. a. H iss., 1801, p. 1045. It is now recognised by 
Harnack to be part of the late Coptic Apocalypse of Bartholomew. 

2. Book of Jubilees , Little Genesis [Leptoreuesis], 
Apocalypse (or Testament) of Mosls . — A 1 haggadic 
commentary upon Genesis. 1 The book is in the form 
of a revelation made to Moses on Mount Sinai by the 
angel of the Presence. Hence it has been called the 
Apocalypse of Moses. The narrative communicated by 
the angel begins with the Creation, and extends to the 
giving of the law, and the whole time is reckoned in 
periods of Jubilees : hence the name Book of Jubilees. 
The events narrated in Genesis are for the most part 
sketched slightly with the addition of details of a legend- 
ary character : hence the name Leptogenesis, ‘ a detailed 
treatment of Genesis’ (see, however, Eschatology. § 49). 
These details include the names of the wives of the 
patriarchs, the wars of Jacob and Esau, the last w'ords of 
Abraham and Isaac. Much of the legendary dement 
in Test. xii. Patr. (see below) is derived from this book ; 
see Afoc Al.YPTic, §3* +8- 53. 

3. T c stamen Is of the T h rec Pa triarch s( Abraham , Isaac, 
and Jacob). — Referred to in the Apost. Const. (616). 
11 Patri ^ 0 °^ s un der these names, combining the 

archs legendary, apocalyptic, and didactic ele- 
ments Christianized, are found in Greek, 
Slavonic, and Roumanian (T/st ament [or A pm alypse] 
of Abraham ), and in Arabic and Ethiopic (Ti \! aments of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob). Th'-y narrate the circum- 
stances attending the deaths of the three patriarchs. 
Their early date is maintained by the present writer 
(one is quoted by Ongenj, but is not universally allowed. 
Dr. Kohler (/(JR, 1895) assigns an hssene origin to the 
Test, of Abraham. 

Edited by M. R. James (‘Test, of Abraham’ : Texts and 
Stuti.cs, 'll) anil by Dr. Caster (‘ Run man ian v> i-.mn of Apoc. 
of Abraham,’ PS'/'. I, 1 887). The Gn.-.l version k printed from 
one i\IS by Vaxsilicv (Anecdota Grcrco-Byzantina, 1893). 

4. Apocalypse of Abraham. — Slavonic, from Greek. 
An interesting Jewish book with Christian insertions. 
The first part is haggadic, and gives the story of Abra- 
ham’s conversion : the second is an expansion of the 
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vision narrated in Gen. 15 : edited by N. Bonwetsch in 
Studien zur Gesehiehte d. Thcologie it. K ire he, 1897. 

5. Testaments of the J waive Patriarchs. — A book 
combining the three elements of legendary, apocalyptic 
and didactic matter in twelve sections, each of which 
gives the last <1\ iug speech of one of the sons of Jacob ; 
see Ai'orALYrnc, §§ 68-76. 

6. Life (or Confession) of . iseneth. ^—A Jewish legend 
of early date; Christianized. Extant in Greek and 

. ,, Syriac (and Latin). It is connected 

sene . W1 ^ y\. S f xii. jJ a / r . ( and narrates 
the circumstances attending the marriage of Aseneth 
with Joseph. There is much beauty in the story. The 
Latin version was, according to the present writer’s 
belief, made by or fur Grosseteste, at the same time 
as that of the Testaments. 

Tlnr Greek and Latin are edited by P. Batiffol, Studia 
Patristh a, 1889. The Syriai will be Gund in Land, A need. 
Ayr., and Oppeiiheim, P abut a Josephi et Ascnetlue, 1886. bee 
Hurts article in Diet. Chr. Biogr. 

7. Testament of Job. — A Midrash on Job, containing 
a nnthical story of his life, Christianized to a \ery 

_ , limited extent. It is ascribed to his brother 
' ‘ N rjpevs (Nahor). Job’s wife is called Sitis. 

Elihu is represented as inspired by Satan. The story 
is worth reading. 

It exists in Greek and seems to be quoted in the Apoc. Paul. 
Printed from a Vatican lMS by Alai (Script. Vet. Nos'. Coll. 
7 180); a French translatin'! in Mi gin. Diet, des Apocryphcs ; 
edited last from two Mbb by -M. K. James, Apocrypha Am t- 
dota , ii. 1897. 

8 . Testament of Solomon. — Greek. Practically a 

magical book, though interspersed with large haggadic 


14. Solomon, 
etc. 


sections. It is mainly Jewish, though 
Christian touches have been introduced. 
It narrates the circumstances under 
which Solomon attained power over the world of spirits, 
details his interviews with the demons, and ends with 
an account of his fall and loss of power. 

Ed. first by F. F. Fleck in IVissenschaftl. Reise; reprinted 
in Migne’s Cedrenus, vol. ii., as an appendix to Psellus’s 
writings. A German translation by Bornemann in Illgen’s 
Z.f Kirchengesch., 1843. 

9. Con trad ictio Salomonis. — A work under this name 
is condemned in the 1 ‘ Gclasian " Decree de rccipiendis 
et non rccipiendis lib ns. It was in all likelihood an 
account of Solomon’s contest in wisdom with Hiram, 
and was the groundwork of the romance still extant 
in many forms and under many names — e.g. , Dialogue 
of Solomon and Saturn (Anglo-Saxon), Solomon and 
Kitovras (i.e. Kentauros, Slavonic), Solomon and Mar- 
colph (Latin, etc. ). Josephus mentions the Hiram- legend. 

See on all these I. oiks J. AI. Kemble's Introduction to the 
Anglo-Saxon Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn, TElfric Society, 
1843, and compare Ac Hi AC 11 AH US. 

10. Ascension of Isaiah. — Partly haggadic, but chiefly 
important as an apocalypse — under which heading it 
will be treated. See An< trALYPTlC, 42-47. 

11. Pseudo-Philo's f.ibet antiquitatum Biblicarum. 
— Latin, from Greek, and that from Hebrew. Printed 

, thrice in the 16th century (in 1527, in 
1550, and in 1599), this book had 

Fmlo. practically escaped the knowledge of all 
modern scholars (except Cardinal Pitra) until Mr. 
Leopold Cohn reintroduced it to the world in an article 
in the Jewish (Jnarti r!y Review, 1898. It is a haggadic 
summary of Bible history from Adam to the death of 
Saul, full of most interesting visions, prophecies, and 
legends. 

The Latin version, the only form in which the book is 
known, very much resembles tire version of 4 Esd. Four 
fragments publisliud by the present writer (Prayer of Moses, 
Vision of Kenaz, Lament of Seila, and Son^ of David = Apoc. 
A need, i.) turn out to be extracts from this work of Pseudo- 
Philo. It is apparently pre-Christian and merits careful study. 

12. Book of lasher. — A haggadic commentary upon 
the Hexateuch, containing ancient elements, but pre- 
served in 1 mediaeval form. There is 

16. Jasher. „ p renc h translation by Drach in Migne’s 
Diet, des Apocryphcs, vol. ii. 
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13. Book of Xoah. — Haggadic and apocalyptic frag- 
ments of this work are incorporated in the Hook of Enoch; 

_ , there is also a Hebrew Midrash under this 

0a * name printed by Jellinek in Bet-ha- Mid- 
rasch, 3 155, parti}' based on the Book of Jubilees, bee 
Ronsch and Charles, and cp. Apocalyptic, §§ 24, 57. 

14 Book of Lamech .- — -The title ' Lamech ’ occurs in 
Greek lists of apocryphal books. A story of Lamech 

, „ T . , which is found separately in Slavonic 

18. Lost Books. f , -i 

may or may not be identical with 

this. There can be little doubt that the old book 
treated (as the Slavonic one does) of the accidental 
slaying of Cain by Lamech. 

15. Book of Og. — In the Gelasian Decree a book is 
mentioned as ’ The Book of Og the giant, whom the 
heretics feign to have fought with a dragon after the 
Flood.’ It was, according to the present writer’s 
belief, identical with a book Upay/xareia tCjv Viydoroju 
or Treatise of the Giants , which is mentioned in a list 
of Manichsean apocrypha by Timotheus of Con- 
stantinople (Fabricius, Cod. apoc. XT 1 139). It 
was no doubt «* Jewish haggada, containing, to judge 
from the title, some stirring incidents. Possibly 
it may have given a Jewish form of the ancient Dragon- 
11 lyth of Babylonia, on w hich see Gunkel ( Schopf. ). 

16. Penitence of Jannes and Alambres. — Mentioned 
also in the Gelasian Decree, and perhaps, like the 
Po'.nifentia Cypriani, a confession of the wicked magical 
arts of the two Egyptian wizards. See an article by 
Iselin in Hilgenfeld’s ZWT , 1894. There is a fragment 
(in Latin and Anglo -Saxon) apparently belonging to 
this book in the Cotton MS Tib. B.V. ; but it has not 
yet been printed. 

17. Esther. — Origen on Romans (92 : p. 646) has the 
following passage, which clearly refers to a romance 
about Esther : ‘ We have found it written in a certain 
book of an apocryphal nature (secretiore) that there is 
an angel of grace who takes his name from grace. For 
he is called Ananehel (fuAnahel), which being inter- 
preted means the grace of God. Now in this wTiting 
it was said that this angel was sent by the Lord to 
Esther to give her grace in the sight of the king.’ 

There are, besides, many haggadic histories — c.g. , 
of David, Jonah, the Captivity, and (see Rev. Sdm. 
1898) the Rechabites — in Syriac, Carshunic, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, which are still unpublished ; they are to be 
found in MS at Paris and 'elsewhere. 

See Zotenberg’s Cat. des MSS Syriaques and Cat. des 
AISS Rthiopiqucs de la Bibliotkeque Nationale , and Wright's 
Catalogues of Ethiopic and of Syriac MSS in the British 
Museum. Much Slavonic apocryphal literature also remains 
unknown to critics, though most of it has been printed. See 
Kozak’s list of Slavonic apocryphal literature in JPTx\\\\. t and 
Bonwetsch in Harnack’s Altchristl. Lit. 902-917. 

II. Apocalyptic. a . Book of Enoch; and 2. 

Secrets of Enoch . — See Apoca- 
lyptic, §§ 18-32 and 33-41 respec- 
tively. 

3. Sibylline Oracles. — - Greek hexameter verse, in four- 
teen books of various dates. See Apocalyptic, §§ 86-98. 

4. Assumption of Moses. — Quoted in the epistle of 
Jude, as well as by later Christian writers ; extant in 
Latin, incomplete. See Apocalyptic, §§ 59-67. 

5. Apocalypse of Baruch. — A long and important 
apocalypse, closely resembling 4 Esdras in style and 

thought. See Apocalyptic, §§ 5- 
17, and also below under Zoroaster 
(§ 23, no. 15). 

6. Other Apocalypses of Bamech (a), (b), (c ). — As far 
as is known at present (a) is contained in only a single 
Greek MS (Brit. Mus. Add. 10,073): edited by M. R. 
James, Apocr. A need, ii., with a translation of the 
Slavonic version by \V. R. Morfill : Bonwetsch also 
has published 1 German translation of the Slavonic. 
The Greek text has two Christian passages. In 
the main it may very well be Jewish and of early date. 
It contains revelations about the course of the sun and 


19. Apocalyptic : 
Enoch, etc. 


20. Baruch, 
Jeremiah, etc. 
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moon, the history of the Tower of Babel, the Vine 
(Christian), and the offering of the prayers of men to 
God by Michael. (<r) An Ethiopic . Ipocahpsc of Baruch , 
preserved in a British Museum MS (118 in Dill- 
mann's Catalogue ) is apparently the production, in part 
at least, of an Abyssinian Christian. This, or another, 
is mentioned in Wright’s Catalogue (No. 27, 6, etc.). 
A quotation from Baruch not found in an}' existing 
book of his, is in the Altcrcatio Simon is et Theophili 
(Text cu. C/nfcrs. I3), and a larger one in some MSS 
of Cypriani's Testimonia, 329. It is noticed by Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris in The Rest of the Words of Baruch, p. 10. 

7. Reliqua verborum Baruchi ( The rest of the 700 /As 
of Baruch), or Paralipomena Jeremice. — Greek and 
Ethiopic. There is hardly anything really apocalyptic 
in this book, which is a Christian appendix to the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, haggadic in character. It 
narrates the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the miraculous rescue of Ebed-melech, and the 
martyrdom of Jeremiah. 

Printed first in Ethiopic by Di. (Ch restomathia ^Ethupica), 
in Greek by Ceriani {Mon. sacr. et prof), and lastly in Greek 
by Dr. J. Rendel Harris ( Rest of the Words of Baruch , 1SS9). 
Harris regards it as an eirenicon addressed by the church of 
Jerusalem to the synagogue after the Bar-Cochba rebellion. It 
was often printed in variously abridged forms in the Greek Menu/a. 

8. A short Prophecy of Jeremiah is uniformly attached 
to the Epistle of Jeremiah in Ethiopic MSS of the 
Old Testament. It consists of only a few lines, and is 
written to justify the quotation from ’Jeremy the 
prophet ’ in Mt. 27 9. It is addressed to Pashur. Jerome 
had seen a Hebrew volume in which a similar passage 
occurred. Dillmann printed it in his Chrestomathia 
AEthiopica , 1866 (p. viii u. 2). 

9. Ascension of Isaiah . — See APOCALYPTIC, §§ 42-47. 

10. Apocalypse of E/ias, and 

11. Apocalypse of Zephaniah. 

The first of these was supposed to be the source of 
Paul's quotation in 1 Cor. 29, ' Eye hath not seen,’ etc. 

The second is quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria. They both survive in 
two dialects of Coptic. Fragments of 
10 and 11 were published by Bouriant in the Md moires 
de la Mission archdologique au Cairo. Stern translated 
them into German in ZA, 1886. The whole, with 
additional fragments, has been edited by Steindorff in 
Harnack and Gebhardt's Tex to u. Untersuch. The 
Apocalypse of Elias is fairly complete : the editor assigns 
only one leaf to the Apocalypse of Zephaniah and a large 
fragment to an unknown Apocalypse. It is the present 
writer's belief that this last is from an Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah. Both are seemingly Christianized forms 
of Jewish books, containing sections descriptive of 
heaven and hell, and prophecies of Antichrist, and his 
conflict with Tabitha and the two witnesses. There 
is an Apocalypse of Elias in Hebrew and one was 
printed in Jellinek’s Bet-ha-Midrasch and edited in 
1897 by Buttenwieser. A passage from a Gnostic 
Vision of Elias is quoted by Epiphanius ( Hcer . 2613). 

12. A Revelation of Moses , containing a visit to the 
unseen world, has been translated from Hebrew by 
Dr. Gaster (JR AS, 1893). 

13. An Apocalypse of Esdras, extant in Syriac, 
edited by Baethgen from «. late MS, and published 


21. Elias, 
Zephaniah, etc. 


22. Esdras, etc. 


with a translation in ZA T l T (6199- 


210 [’86]), is by some thought to be 
an old Jewish apocalypse which was remodelled in 
Mohammedan times. There is an Ethiopie Apoc. of 
Esd. in the British Museum (see Wright’s Catalogue). 

14. The same remark applies to a Persian History of 
Daniel edited and translated by Zotenberg in Merx’s 
Archiv (I386), which in its present form is certainly 
mediaeval. The Armenian, the Coptic, and the Greek 
Visions of Daniel, 1 which are printed respectively by 

1 It npy be noticed in this connection that in ©a Q f 
Theodouon's Daniel the whole book is divided into twelve 
Visions (opao-eis). 
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Kalemkiar, by Woide, by Klostermann, and by I lypse, and Kabisch on the apocalypses of Esdras and of 
Vassiliev (Aaecdota Graco-Byzantma, 1893), are also I Baruch) than the probabilities of the case will warrant, 
very late, but contain ancient elements. See* on these 

books \V. Bousset’s recent work, Der Antichrist , and * hU \ih.\ 7 (§§ 26-31). 

compare Antichrist. It is thought 1 »v Xahn that Under this head only a few of the most prominent 
Hippolytus commented upon the apoeryph.il Apocalypse NT apocrypha can be mentioned; much of the 
of Daniel as well as on the canonical Apocalypse ( For- literature is excluded by its late date. 
schitngcn , a 120). I. Gospi-.i.s 1 1. Gospti acco) ding to the Jlcbrcias . — 

15. Books of Zoroaster. — -Zoroaster, as wc learn from The 1 elation of this book to the canonical Gospel of 
the Clementines (Rtco^a. I29; Horn. 94), was identified 26 G 1 Matthew cannot be discussed here (see 
,, t„,( with Ham, son of Noah; and niy.slk.il ' 0Sp . 6 S ’ Cum-ki.s). The facts known about 

' prophecies, most likely of Jewish origin, ° . , * the book; ffb: that it was in Aramaic, that 

Apoca ypses. vcrccurrentun( j er both names Clement or 0S * Jerome tr.-in^lated it into Greek and into 

of Alexandria quotes a prophecy of Ham {Strom. G«> 4 .*); Rutin, and that in his time it was in use among the 

and there are oracles of Zoroaster in Greek \eise (with ‘ X:\zan- lies of Syria. Jerome's versions have perished ; 

commentaries by Gemistius Pletho and Michael Psellus) but he n-pratcdly quotes from the Latin one. The frag- 

printed, e.g . , in Opsojuvus's Sibylhna , 1607. Zoroaster limits preserved by him, by Origcn and Eusebius, and by 

was also identified bv Eastern scholars with Baruch. Codex Tischendorf 1 1 1. of ninth century (566 in Gregory) 

Solomon of Bassora in the Book of the Bee cites a number about twenty-two. They will be found in 

prophecy of his concerning the Star of the Epiphany (e<l. Hilgenfeld's AT extra < 'anoncm rcaptum , 4, in the 

Budge, circa 37). The prophecy is, of course, Christian. monographs of Nicholson, and Handmann (Textc u. 

it>. Books of Seth. — The Seth inns possessed writings Caters.), in YVcxleott's In trod, to the Study of the 

called Books of Seth and others under the name of the Gospels, and in Zahn's Gim/i. des AThchui Kunuas, 

A Hogan- is (aXXo7«'ets), a term which meant the sons ' 2.-, etc. The fragments quoted contain additions both 
of Seth. Hippolytus (Rtf. Heir. ) quotes much from a to the narrative and to the sayings of Jesus. Some 

Sethian book. Pseudepigrap/ia of this kind, however, to of the sayings differ only in form from similar sayings 

which might be added the prophecies of Parchor (Clem. in the canonical gospels ; others are independent. The 

Alex.), the Gospel of Eve (Kpiphanius), and Justin the account of the baptism is distinctly Ebionitic. The 

Gnostic's Book of Baruch (Hippolytus, Ref. liter. 5), longest continuous passage describes the appearance 

are hardly to be reckoned among apocryphal literature, j of Jesus to James the Just after the resurrection, 
since there seems to have been in them little or no • 2. Gospel of the Eb ionites or Gospel of the Tiochv. — 

attempt at verisimilitude of attribution. j Kpiphanius is the only writer who has preserved us any 

17. Prayer of Joseph. — Quoted by Origen and Pro- I fragments of this gospel (adv. Hcer. 30), and from these 


copius (in Genesim). It represented Jacob as an in- , it is plain that the book was a * tendency- writing ’ put 
carnation of a pre-existent angel Israel ; in the fragments j into the mouths of the Twelve Apostles (who describe 
we possess, Jacob is the speaker. The book extended I their call, using the first person), and related to the 


to 1 100 orixoL, being of about the same length as the 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

18. Eldad and Medad . — A prophecy attributed to 
these two elders (for whom see Nu. 11) is quoted in the 
Shepherd of Hermits (J‘is. 234). It consisted of 400 
otLxol (about twice the length of the Song of Solomon). 

III. Poetical. a. Psalms of Solomon. — Greek, 

94 PnoHoal from Hebrew (lost). A collection of 

* eighteen (or nineteen) Psalms. See 
Apocalyptic, §$ 77-85. 

Addition ; to the Psalter. — (<z) Ps. 151, on David's 
victory over Goliath, is appended to the © Version 
of the Psalter. It is <4. very simple composition, of 
some merit, (b) Three apocryphal psalms in Syriac, 
edited by \V. Wright (PSBA, 1887, p. 257), viz. a 
prayer of Hezekiah, a psalm on the Return, and two 
thanksgivings by David on his victory over the lion and 
the ‘wolf.’ They are probably Jewish, and of con- 
siderable antiquity. 

3. A Lamentation of Job' s Wife , inserted in the 
<5 text of Job 2, is closely connected with the 
Testament of Job. 

IV. Didactic. — T he three main members of this 


Greek Matthew'. It was naturally strongly Ebionitic, 
and it began with the baptism. 

3. Gospel according to the Egyptians. — Probably the 
earliest Gnostic gospel. A passage is quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria, who tells us that one Julius Cassianus, 
a Doectic teacher, used the same words; they also 
appear in the so-called second epistle of Clement (of 
Rome). The passage quoted is Encratite in its bearing. 

4. Gospel according to Piter. — Of this book we have 
knowledge from the following sources : — (1) A fragment 
of a letter of Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (a.d. 390- 
203), addressed to the church of Rhossus, condemning 
the gospel (after perusal) as Docetic (Eus. HE 6 12). 
(2) A statement by Origen (In Matfh. tom. 17 10) that 
the book represented the brethren of Jesus as sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. (3) A long and im- 
portant fragment, containing an account of the Passion 
and Resurrection, found by the French Archmologic.il 
Mission in a tomb at Akhmlm in 1S85, published first 
in their Mound res (1892), and 1 epeatedly since then. 
Among German editions must be mentioned those of 
Harnack, of Schubert, and of Zahn ; among English 
ones, those of Robinson and of Swcte. The literature is 


25 Didactic c ^ ass ' ^ ‘sclom of Solomon, Baruch, 
and the Epistle of Jeremy, haw been 
already noticed (§ 8, 2 ; § 6, 1 ; and§ 6, 2 respectively). 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (see Apoca- 
lyptic, §§ 68-76) have a large didactic element. Be- 
sides these there is little to note, save perhaps certain 

Magical Books of J loses . — Extant in Greek papyri 
found in Egypt ; they have been printed by Leemans 
and Dieterich (in Abraxas). ’1 hev are not purely 
Jewish; Jewish names are employed, but there is a 
large Orphic element. The story of Achiacharus (see 
Ar Hi a< 11 arcs) also ought to be mentioned in this place. 

Besides the many extant books and titles, there 
Mere prohably others of which we know nothing ; 
vet it is the belief of the present writer that many 
more apocalypses at least have been postulated by 
recent criticism (e.g. , Spitta on the Johannine Apoca- 


\ cry considerable. The conclusions upon which critics 
seem agreed at this moment are : that the fragment is 
Docetic and anti -Jewish, though saturated with allusions 
to the Old Testament ; and that it shows a knowledge 
of all four canonical gospels. Its use by Justin Martyr is 
held probable by most, but denied by Swete (p. xxxiv f . ). 

5. The Fayfnn gospel-fragment . — Contained in a tiny 
fragment of papyrus among the Rainer papyri at 
Vienna; discovered by Bickell. It gives the words of 
Christ to Peter at the Last Supper in a form which 
diverges largely by omissions from any in the canonical 
gospels. Hort contended for the view that it was 
a fragment of a patristic homily and merely a loose 
quotation. Ed. Harnack, Textc u. Caters. 54, etc. 

6. The Lag/ a . — This is the name given by the first 
editors, Grenfell and Hunt, to the contents of a 

1 On these see also Gospels (index). 
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single leaf of a papyrus book found by them at Oxy- ! 
rhynchus. It contains a small number of sayings of 
Jesus which in part agree with sayings contained in the 
canonical gospels and in part differ from them. Harnack 
believes them to be extracted from the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians ; but it is as yet not possible to express | 
a final opinion on their character. 

7. Gospel of Matthias. — Probably identical with the [ 
Traditions of Matthias , from which we have quota- 
tions. It was most likely a Basilidian work, for the | 
Basilidians professed to regard Matthias as their special 
authority among the apostles See Zahn, Gcsch. d. 
AT A'auons, ii. 2 751. 

8. Vewa 'Maptas (the Descent of Mary), quoted by 
Epiphanius (Hcer. 2612), was a Gnostic anti -Jewish 
romance representing Zacharias as having been killed 
by the Jews because he had seen the God of the Jews 
in the temple in the form of an ass. 

9. Zacharias , the father of John Baptist. — A. Berendts 
in Studien zur Zacharias-a pokryphen u. Zach. - legende 
gives a translation of ~ Slavonic legend of Zacharias 
which may be taken from an early book, subsequently 
incorporated into the Book of James 

Almost every one of the apostles had a gospel fathered 
upon him by one early sect or another, if we may judge 
from the list of books condemned in the so-called 
Gelasian Decree, and from other patristic allusions. 

Of a. gospel of Philip we have fragments, descriptive 
of the progress of the soul through the next world, 1 
showing it to have been a Gnostic composition ; it was | 
probably very much like the Pistis Sophia (a long 
Gnostic treatise in Coptic), in which Philip plays a ' 
prominent role. The Quest ions of Mary (Great and 
Little) was the title of two Gnostic books of the most 
revolting type, quoted by Epiphanius ( Hcer . 268). 

A Coptic papyrus volume recently acquired by Berlin 
contains texts as yet unpublished of two Gnostic books 1 
connected with the names of the Virgin and John, and ' 
also a portion of some early Acts of Peter. 

For the most part, however, these heretical pseudepi- 
grapha, where we know anything of their contents, must be 

27 Extant ass *S ned to a P er i° d later than that con- 

« , tern plated by our present scope. Of extant 

^ ’ apocryphal gospels two must be mentioned. 

I. Book of James , commonly called Protevangdi um 
(this name being due to Guillaume Postel, who first 
noticed the book, in the sixteenth century). — £xtant in 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, etc. A narrative extending from 
the Conception of the Virgin to the death of Zacharias. 
The James meant is perhaps James the Just. In 
one place, where Joseph is speaking, the narrative 
suddenly adopts the first person. Origen, and perhaps 
Justin, knew the book. A Hebrew original has been 
postulated for it. It is undoubtedly very ancient, and 
may possibly fall within the first century. From it we 
ultimately derive the traditional names of the Virgin's 
parents, Joachim and Anne. The work has been edited 
by Tischendorf ( livangclia Apociypha). 

-s. Acts of Pilate , often called the Gospel of . Vico - I 
demits. — Greek, Latin, Coptic, etc. In two parts: I 
(1) an account of the Passion and Resurrection ; (2) a i 
narrative of the Descent into Hell. Part I. may be 
alluded to by Justin Martyr, who more than once 
appeals to Acts of Christ's Passion. It is possible, 
however, that he may be referring to another apocryphal 
document which exists ill many forms — the Anaphora 
Pilati or official Report of Pilate to Tiberius. In any 
case, the Acta Pilati (Part I.) in some form probably 
date from early in the second century. Edited by 
Tim I vndorf (l.c.) ; see also Lipsius, Die Pilatusakten, 
and Schubert on the Gospel of Peter. 

II. Acts. i. Ascents of Jatnes (' Ava(3a0fJ.ol’laicw(3ov), 
only mentioned by Epiphanius (Har. 30). — An Ebiomte 

28 Acts and and " Pauline of which we most 

likely have an abstract in the end of the 
first book of the Clementine Recognitions. It contained 


addresses delivered by James the Just in the Temple. 
See Lightfoot, Galatians, 330, 367. 

Acts of Paul and Theda. — Greek, Syriac, etc. 
Tertullian tells us that this romance was composed in 
honour of Paul by a presbyter of Asia, who afterwards 
confessed the forgery (De Baptismo, 17); and Jerome, 
quoting Tertullian ( probably from the Greek text of the 
same treatise), adds the detail that the exposure took 
place in the presence of John. In the present writer’s 
opinion, this may be a false reading : * apud Iconium ’ 
may have been corrupted into ‘ apud Johannem.’ Un- 
doubtedly the romance is the earliest of the kind which 
we possess. It details the adventures and trials of a 
virgin, Thecla of Iconium, who was converted by Paul. 
Ed. Lipsius (Acta Petri et Pauli). Professor Ramsay 
contends for the historical accuracy of much of the local 
detail. It is now clear that this episode formed part 
of the Acts of Paul which has just been discovered 
by Carl Schmidt in a fragmentary form in Coptic. Until 
the text is published, however, little can be said. 

The Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Thomas, Andrew, and 
Philip have all survived in part. They may be referred 
to some time in the second century. The author of all 
of tln*ni, save the first and last, was most likely one 
Leucius. The Passions and Acts of the remaining 
apostles are all later. 

III. Kjmsti.es. 1. The Abgarus Letters. — A letter 
from Abgar Uchama, king of Edcssa, to our Lord, 

90 PriictlBa be SB in 6‘ him to visit Kdessa and take 
tspiswes. up his abode , herei and an answei . 

from our Lord, promising to send an apostle to Abgarus, 
are given by Eusebius (LIE] 13), who translates them 
from Syriac, and derives them from the archives of 
Edcssa. They are very early, and are intimately con- 
nected with the legend of the apostolate of Addai or 
Thaddceus at Kdessa. A fragment of a fourth- century 
papyrus text of the letters (which are very short) is in 
the Bodleian. They are found also in Syriac. 

*. Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans. — Latin. It 
was founded upon Col. 4 16, and is a short cento of 
Pauline phrases. An Epistle to the Laodiceans is 
mentioned in the Muratorian Canon. See Lightfoot's 
Co/ossians, 347 ff., and Zahn, Gescli. d. NT Kan. ii. 2 
566 ; also Colossi ans and Ephesians, § 14. 

3. Epistle of Paul to the Alexandrines. — Also 
mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, and nowhere else. 
Zahn (l.c. 58) has printed, from the Bobbio Sacrament- 
ary and Lectionary, a lesson purporting to be taken 
from the Epistle to the Colossians, which he assigns to 
the Epistle to the Alexandrines, or to some similar 
Pauline apoenph. 

4. Third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (and 
letter from Corinth to Paul). — Armenian and Latin 
(and Coptic). These are now known to have formed 
part of the Acta Pauli. 

There are but few other spurious epistles, and these 
are all of a distinctly later character. 

IV Apocalypses, i . Apocalypse of Peter. — Greek. 
Quoted by Clement of Alexandria and by the heathen 

30 Apoca anta g ordst °f Macarius Magnes (who is 
^ possibly Porphyry), and mentioned in 
’ the Muratorian Canon. We have now a 
considerable fragment of it, which was discovered in the 
same MS as was the excerpt from the Gospel of Peter 
(see § 26 no. 4). This contains the end of a prophecy of 
Jesus about the last times, and a vision of the state of 
the blessed, followed by a much longer description of 
the torments of various classes of sinners. It was 
probably written rather early in the second century, 
and has had an enormous influence on later Christian 
visions of heaven and hell. Dieterich, in his Xekyia. 
has pointed out the strong influence which the Orphic 
literature has had on the writer. A trace of the influence 
of this apocalypse on Latin documents has been recently 
pointed out by Harnack in the Pseudo-Cyprianic tract 
De Laude Marty m, and earlier by Robinson in the 
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Passion of St. Per pet ua , and there is a possible trace in 
the earlier tract De A teuton bus. The Arabic and the 
Ethiopic Revelation of Peter or Books of Cletnenl (see an 
article by Bratke in Hilgenfeid's Zeitsehr. . 1893) seem not 
to contain the old book embedded in them ; but as yet 
they are not very well known. Ed. Dieterich, Harnack, 
James. 

Prophecy of Hystaspes. — Lost. There are quotations 
from it in the Preaehing of Paul (quoted by Clem. Alex. ), 
in Justin Mart\r ( Apol . I2044), and in Lactantius (/>/?•. 
Inst. 71518). In on cry ease it is coupled with the Sibylline 
Oracles, with which it is clearly to be associated, as a 
Christian forgery in pagan form. Ammianus Mareellinus 
( 236 ) calls Hystaspes a ‘ very wise king, father of Darius, ’ 
Lactantius, * a very ancient king of the Metles, who has 
handed down to posterity a most wonderful dream 
as interpreted by a prophesying boy (sub interpreta- 
tione vaticinantis pueri). ’ The same author lepresents 
Hystaspes as saying that the Roman name was to be 
wiped out, and, further, that in the last days the 
righteous would cry to God and God would hear them. 
Justin says that he prophesied the destruction of all 
things by tire, and the quotation in Clement makes 
him declare that the kings of the earth should hate and 
persecute the .son of God — the < ‘hrist — and his followers. 
It is this last pas»age which fixes the book as Christian 
rather than Jewish. 

V. Didactic, a. Teaching of the A pasties ( Didach£). 
— Greek. The literature of this manual of ethics and 
tvj *4 church discipline is enormous, and the 
history of its various forms cannot be 
attempted here. It \va# discovered by Philotheos 
Brvennios in a MS of 1056 at Constantinople, and 
printed first in the year 1883. It consists of two distinct 
parts : the first an ethical manual which may be founded 
on a Jewish document, and reappears in the Epistle of 
Barnabas ; the second relating to church matters, con- 
taining disciplinary rules and liturgical formulce. Opin- 
ions as to its date differ widely. Harnack would assign 
it in its present form (which is probably not primitive) to 
130-160. It forms the groundwork of the 7th Book of 
the Apostolic Constitutions. 

Preaching of Peter. — Apparently an orthodox 
second-century book, of which Heracleon and Clem. 
Alex, have preserved important fragments containing 
warnings against Judaism and polytheism, and words 
of Jesus to the apostles. Another set of fragments, 
which there is no sufficient reason for repudiating, 
contains a lament of Peter for his denial, and various 
ethical maxims. There are strong similarities between 
the first set of fragments and the Apology of A ri slides. 
Dobschiitz (in a monograph in Texte u. Untcrs. ) rejects 
the second set. The relation of the book (<2) to a 
supposed Preaching of Paul , the existence of which is 
very doubtful, and(£) to the Pseudo-Clementine literature, 
is by no means clear. A Syriac Preaching of Simon 
Cephas , published by Cureton, has none of the matter 
appearing in the quotations from the Greek book. 

For the books noticed above, and the 
32 . Bibliography, later d ocuments not named (which are 
many), the student must consult : — 

J. A. Fabricius, Codex I' tend epic;. Vet. Test. Hamburg, 
1713 and 1723; Codex Apocryphus NT, id. 1719, 1743 (ed. 2); 
0 . F. Fritzsche, Lib A I . 7 . pseud epigraph! select i ; A. Hilgen- 
jeld, Messias Judceonan; E. Schurcr, GJV ; Strack and 
Zuckler, Apokryphen d. A T; Wace and Salmon, Speakers 
Comm., Apocrypha ; J. C. Thilo, Codex A pocryph its Novi 
Testamenti ; Tischendorf, pvangg. Apocr. (ed. 2, 1876); Acta 
Ap. Apocr. f Apoc. Apocr.; Lipsius, Die Apokr., A po^tcl- 
geschichten, u.Apostellegenden; Migne, Did. des Apocr.; James, 
Apocrypha Anecdota, i. ii.; Vassihev, Anecdota Greeco-Jiy san- 
tina; Lipsius and M. Bonnet, A eta Apostolorum Apocr. i. h. 

Editions of individual writings have been specified under their 
proper headings. M. r. j. 

APOLLONIA (mtoAAoonia [Ti. WH]). A town 
on the Egnatian Road, in that part of Macedonia which 
had the name Mygdonia and lay between the rivers 
Strymon and Axius. It was near Lake Bolbe (Betschik 
Gol ) ; but its exact site is not yet known. From the 
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1 tin. Ant . we learn that it was 30 R. m. from Amphi- 
polis, and 37 from Thessalonica. Leake places it to 
the S. of the lake, at the modern village Polina ,- and 
this is probably right, though others are inclined to look 
for it more to the W. at the post -station of Klisali, 
which is seven hours from 1 hessaloniea. Apollonia 
was at any rate on the main road between Amphipolis 
and Thessalonica by the Aulon, or pass of Arethusa. 
Paul and Silas, therefore, ‘passed through the town 
on their way to Thessalonica (Acts 17 1).+ w. j. w. 

APOLLONIUS (attoAAconioc [VA] ; Apol- 
lonius; 

1. (Son) of Thraseas [y. v . ] ; the governor of Co.-lc- 
syria and Flux-mcin who, according to 2 Macc. (85-44), 
induced Scleueus 1 Y. to plunder the rich temple treasury 
of Jerusalem (see I Illiodorus). He may possibly be 
the same as — 

2. The governor of Coelesyria under Alexander 
Balas, who came to the help of Alexander's rival, 
Demetrius II. (Nikator), who made him chief of the 
army. This is more explicable if, as in Polyb. x.x.xi. 
21 2, Apollonius was the foster-brother {ouvrpopos) of 
Demetrius I. He was besieged at Joppa, and was 
entirely defeated by Jonathan near Azotus (Ashdod) in 
147 B. c. (1 Macc. I 06 g^). Jos. {Ant. x-iii. 43) calls him 
Aaos (or rather T a6s, Niese) — one of the Dai (the 
classical Dahas) on the E. of the Caspian Sea — and 
erroneously represents him as fighting on the side of 
Alexander Balas. 

3. General of Samaria, one of the officers of 

Antiochus Epiphanes, beaten and slain by Judas 
the Maccabee, 166 B. C. (1 Macc. 3 He is prob- 

ably the chief tax-commissioner (tipywi' (popoXoyias ) , 
who previously (168-167 B - c - ) had been sent to hellenise 
Jerusalem, and by taking advantage of the sabbath had 
routed the Jews and occupied a fort there (1 Macc. I iqff. 

2 Macc. 524pp.). He may perhaps be identified with — 

4. The son of Menestheus sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to 
congratulate Ptolemy VI. Philometor on his accession (Sia ra 
7rpa>T0«Aij<rta : 2 Macc. 4 21). 

5. Son of Genneus (6 rov rei-miov) ; a Syrian general under 
Antiochus V. Eupator (2 Macc. 12 2). 

APOLLOPHANES (ATTOAAo<t>ANHC [VA] ; Syr. has 
tttW 0.^.9 i , Apollonius?), a Syrian slain by the men 
of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 10 37). 

APOLLOS (attoAAgoc 1 [Ti. WH]), according to 
1 Cor. , our most important source, was a missionary 
, p and teacher who continued Paul's work 
n or. j n £ or j nt h a fter the first visit of the latter 
( 36 ), and was afterwards his companion in Ephesus, 
though not perhaps at the time the Epistle was being 
written (see fy in 16 12). Shortly before the writing of 
the First Epistle four parties had arisen in Corinth 
( 1 10-12), one of which claimed to be ‘of Paul,' and 
another ‘of Apollos ' ; it argues, therefore, delicacy of 
feeling in Apollos that he did not comply with Paul's 
invitation to revisit Corinth again. The invitation 
itself, on the other hand, makes it plain that there 
were no very fundamental differences between the two 
men, least of all as to doctrine. Yet neither is it con- 
ceivable that the party -division turned upon nothing 
more than the personal attachment of their individual 
converts to the two men respectively. On that sup- 
position there would be nothing so blameworthy about 
it ; and it would be impossible to explain the existence, 
alongside of them, of the party of Christ, and still more 
of that of Peter. Our earliest authority for Peter’s ever 
having been in Corinth at all is Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth about 170 (Eus. HE ii. 25 8), who, contrary to 
all the known facts of history, will have it that Peter 

1 By contraction, or rather abbreviation, like Ztjvo,? from 
ZrjvdSwpo?, 'Ajuvva? from ‘A/xuvav6po?, and so on (cp Names, 
§ 86, end). The fuller form is more probably 'AttoAAwvio? than 
’A7roAA6Sa>po?, of which the usual contractions were 'AttoA/Vo.?, 
\A7reAAa5, or 'A7reAArj?. The reading 'AttoAAwvujs is actual ly 
given by D in Acts 18 24. By analogy the accentuation ’AttoA- 
Aw? ought to be preferred to the currently adopted 'AttoAA^s. 
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came both to Corinth anil to Italy simultaneously with 
Paul. Thus the formation of an Apollos party, as dis- 
tinguished from the party of Paul, can have been due 
oniy to the individuality and manner of teaching of 
Apollos. Paul finds it necessary to defend himself 
against the charge that ' wisdom ’ is absent from his 
teaching. His answer ( 1 17 - 3 4) is that in substance 
’ wisdom ' is really contained 111 the simple preaching of 
the Cross, but that in form he offers it only to Christians 
of mature growth, and (this not being the Corinthians’ 
case) that he has purposely kept it in the background 
in his dealings with them. The teachers who offered 
’ wisdom,' and thus excelled Paul in the eyes of many of 
the Corinthians, however, were assuredly not the Judaisers 
among whom the parties of Christ and of Peter found 
their supporters. Apollos, therefore, must be meant. 
Paul actually says that on the foundation laid by him- 
self in Corinth, besides the gold, silver, and precious 
stones, wood, hay, and stubble have been built ( 3 12). 
But the energy w ith which he pronounces his judgment 
in 1 19/ 29 2 5 can be explained only by the fact that the 
adherents of Apollos overvalued their teacher and 
subordinated substance to form. 

With this agrees the notice in Acts 18 24-28 (our 
secondary source ; see Acts), 1 that Apollos was an 
j . , eloquent man, mighty in the Scriptures, 

‘ n c 8 ‘ and an Alexandrian Jew'. We may ac- 
cordingly assume that the distinguishing quality in 
Apollos’ teaching of ’ wisdom ' showed itself in an 
allegorising interpretation of the OT, such as we see in 
Philo or in the Epistle of Barnabas. But the fact that 
he was a Christian and taught the doctrine of Jesus 
' exactly’ ( aKpif 3 u)S : ISb&s^) contradicts the statements 
(on the one hand) that he knew only the baptism of 
John (1825c) and (on the other) that he had to be in- 
structed more perfectly in Christianity by Priscilla and 
Aqnila ( 1 8 2 6 £ c)- Whilst, therefore, it is possible for us 
to regard 1 X 24 25^ b as derived from a written source 
which the compiler had before him, 18.^26 be would 
seem to be later accretions. The effect of these last 
expressions (even if they are traditional) is to represent 
Apollos as subordinate to Paul ; for, according to 
19 1-7, the rest of the disciples of John must receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost for the first time at the hands of 
Paul. As to the rest, the fact that in 19 13 mention is 
nude of these as of something new goes to show that 
originally in IS 25 there was no reference to a. disciple 
of John. Further, Acts IS 28 is not easily reconcilable 
with what is said in 1 Cor. 3 b : that the mission of 
Apollos was directed to the same persons as that of Paul, 
and that the church of Corinth consisted almost entirely 
of Gentile Christians ( 1 Cor. 1 ‘J.z compared with 7 18). 
In that c.ise Acts 1 8 26a m.i) be attributed to the same 
author to whom 1 S28 (and 1 8 25 c 26b c ?) must be ascribed. 

Of the most recent attempts to deny the existence of the con- 
tradictious indicated above none can be pronounced successful. 
B lass ( Rxp. Times, V, 1895-96, pp. 2.\\f . , 504, and Philology of the 
Gospels, 1898, p. t,o/) supposes Apollos to have demed his 
knowledge of Christianity from a hook where, as in the second 
canonical gospel, the baptismal precept was wanting. Arthur 
Wright (/iy/. Tunes, 1897-9A pp. 8-12, 437 f.) replies, with 
reason (as it seems to us), that such use of a book could not have 
been intended by the word Kanj^eicrfleu. It is only of oocoueti' 
that Blass has been able to show that in some few cases it is 
practically equivalent to ‘ learning by reading ’ (see the examples, 
in Stephanus, T lies, f., Paris, 1831, p. 1263 A and IS. They are 
not, however, all of them quite certain. Nor is Jn. 1234 a case 
in point; the meaning is ‘Our teachers have read in the law, 
and have told us hy word of mouth that the Christ abideth for 
ever ’). No single instance can he adduced in which Ka-rqxcla- 
flai denotes acquisition of knowledge without intervention of a 
teacher. In particular, in Rom. ' 2 i-jf. the meaning is, ‘thou 
bea rest the name of a Jew and . . . provest the things that 
diifer, being instructed out of the law’ [by frequenting the 
synagogue, or the instruction of the scribes] ; and even in those 
cases where_ axovetv has practically the sense of ‘read,’ the 
underlying idea is always that the book is read not by the 
‘hearer* himself, but bv some other person, as, for example, a 
slave, so that the primary sense of the word has never entirely 
disappeared. In the case of Apollos, bowecer, the idea that he 
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used a Christian book, not however reading it himself but getting 
it read to him by some other person, is too far-fetched to be 
brought into requisition here. To the suggestion (referred to by 
Blass, Acta Apostolomm, ed. philol. 1895, ad locJ) that 
Apollos may have been orally instructed.by a man whose know- 
ledge of Christianity in its turn was limited to the contents of a 
book from which the baptismal command was absent, it has to 
be replied that the supposition is irreconcilable with the dxpi0d>y 
of Acts 17 25. 1 Wright himself, however, contributes nothing 
new to the solution of the question except the emendation of 
cAdAei into anekaket (so D), the verb being then taken as mean- 
ing ‘ to repeat by rote 1 or at least ‘ to glibly recite.’ Even if such 
a meaning could be established for the word, it would not nearly 
suffice to remove the difficulties of the passage. Lastly, Balden- 
sperger (Der Prolog des 4 Evangeliums , i86rf, pp. 93-99) is con- 
strained to take refuge in the view that wbat Apollos taught 
dxpi/ 3 ii>? consisted only of Messianic matters as enumerated in 
such passages as Heb. 61./C; that the editor of the source of 
Acts here employed says to 7repl tov Ttj<tou only from a point of 
view of his own, meaning all the while not the historical Jesus 
but simply the Messiah in the larger sense, in whose coming the 
disciples of John also believed. If this be so, he could not 
possibly have expressed his meaning in a less appropriate and 
more misleading way. 

Tit. 813, the only other XT passage in which Apollos 
is named, cannot be used as a historical source ; and 
there is no ground for the conjecture that 
6. Ut. e w j iat constituted the difference between 
points. Apollos and Paul lay in the value attached 
by the former to the administration of baptism with his 
own hands (1 Cor. 1 13-17), and that thereby he gave an 
impulse to the practice of baptism for the dead ( 1 Cor. 
If. 29). Paul, indeed, regards the church of Corinth, 
although he has personally baptized hardly any of its 
members, as wholly his own (1 Cor. 4 15 and often). 
On the other hand, the hypothesis put forward by 
Luther (as having already l^cn suggested somewhere) 
that Apollos wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews is, at all 
events, preferable to any other that ventures to con- 
descend on a name. 

In the lists of ‘ the Seventy ’ (Lk. 10 i). dating from llie fifth 
and sixth centuries. Apollos is enumeran > 1 . and has the diocese 
of Caesarea assigned to him ( Citron . Paso. Bonn ed., i. 442, 
ii. 126). p. VV. S. 

APOLLYON (attoAAygon [Ti. WH], kev. 9 »i. 
See Abaddon. 

APOSTLE (attoctoAoc. ’ a messenger ’) 2 was the 
title conferred by Jesus on the twelve disciples whom 
, he sent forth, on a certain occasion, to 

‘ . , preach and heal the sick. In the earliest 

we ve. (; OS p e ] tradition the disciples appear to be 
spoken of as apostles only in reference to this special 
mission (Mk. 3 14 [NB] = Lk. 1 3. q> Mt. IO2 ; and Mk. 

30 = Lk. 9 10) ; but the name soon became a customary 
designation, and is so employed in Lk. (17 5 24 10) and 
Acts (I2, etc.). The number twelve was symbolical, 
corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel ; and when 
Judas fell from his ‘ apostolate ’ (Actsl25) the number 
was restored by the election of Matthias. 3 It is used 
in this symbolical and representative sense in Rev. 21 14. 

Lists of the Twelve. — In the four lists (Mt. 10 2 Mk. 3 16 Lk. 
<‘>14 Actsl 13) the names fall into three groups of four names, 
the first name in each group being constant, while the order of 
the rest changes. Thus : — 


I. Mk. 

Peter 

James 

John 

Andrew. 

Mt. Lk. 

Peter 

Andrew 

James 

John. 

Aets 

Peter 

John 

James 

Andrew. 

II. Mk. Lk. 

Philip 

Bartholomew 

Matthew 

Thomas. 

Mt. 

Philip 

Bartholomew 

Thomas 

Matthew. 

Acts 

Philip 

Tlmnias 

Bartholomew 

Matthew. 

III. Mk. Mt. 

James 

Thaddseus 

Simon the 

Judas 


of Alphzeus Canansean Iscariot. 

Lk. (Acts) James Simon Zelotes Judas of Judas 

of Alphteus James Iscariot. 

Mark’s order of the first group recurs in Mk. 13 5. It puts first 
the three who were selected as witnesses of the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter (Mk. 537), of the Transfiguration (‘.'2), and of the 
Agony (1433). Their importance is further marked l>> surnames 
given bj Jesus, Peter ( = Cephas) and Boanerges. M t. and Lk. 

1 I 'lass n«»w (Phil, of Gospels) expressly rejects the idea. 

2 aTroerToAos, a stronger word than ayycAos, properly denotes 
not a mere messenger, but rather the delegate of the person who 
sends him. It seems to have been used among the Jews of the 
fourth century a.d., of persons sent on a mission of responsibility, 
especially for the collection of moneys for religious purposes. 

3 On this Subject, see Matthias, i. 
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drop the Aramaic surname Boanerges, and class the brothers 
together (‘ Peter and Andrew his brother'). In Acts the order 
is accounted for bj' the prominence of IVu-r and John in the 
opening chapters. This seems to have h.ul a reflex action mi 
the writer's mind, for in Lk. S si 23 \\e have ‘ Peter and John 
and James,’ though where Peter is not mentioned \\e have 
‘James and John,' 9 54. 

The original signification of the term (delegate or 
missionary) is recalled by its application to B.irn.ilus 
1 and Saul (.\etsl-l414), uhu had been M-k-ctcd 
* under the direct guidance of the Spirit from 
among the prophets and teachers of the church of 
Antioch and sent forth on a missionary enterprise. 
Paul in his epistles defends his claim to be an apostle 
in the highest sense, as one direetly commissioned by 
God ; and in this connection he emphasises his person. il 
acquaintance with the risen k hi ist (( «al. 1 1 2 (.'or. 11s 
1 Cor. 9 1 : ‘Am I not an apostle, have I not seen )esiis 
our Lord?’). As ’apostle of the Gentiles’ (Rom 
11 13) he received full recognition from the chief apostles 
in Jerusalem 2 7-0). 

The stress laid by Paul on his own apostolate, as ’ not 
a whit behind’ that of the Twehc, was probably a 

_ , main factor in the subsequent restriction of 
* ‘ the title to the original apostles and himself. 

In the XT, however, it is certainly applied to Barnabas, 
as we have seen, and almost certainly to Silvanus 
(iThess. 2 o), Andronicus, and Junius (Rom. 16 7) — 
apart from its more limited reference in the case of the 
’apostles of the churches’ (2 Cor. .823) and Epaphro- 
ditus (Phil. 'J25 ‘your apostle’). Moreover, we see it 
claimed in the church of Ephesus by certain persons to 
whom it is denied only after they have been tested and 
' found false ' (Rev. 2 2). 

Rules for deciding the validity of such claims are given in the 
early manual called '1 he V tacking of the A /-os ties. This book, 
which shows us a primitive type of Church life existing in 
the locality in which it was written, confirms the view suggested 
by the NT of the extension of the title of apostle beyond the 
limits of the Twelve and Paul. Apostles are here spoken of as 
teachers essentially itinerant ; ranking above the prophets who 
may or may not be settled in one place, and in no specified 
relation to the bishops and deacons who are responsible for the 
ordinary l-».al administration of the community. Even as the 
firsc apj-tles were sent forth ‘without purse or scrip,’ so these, 

‘ according to the ordinance of the gospel,’ move from place to 
place, and are not to remain in a settled church more than two 
da\ nor to receive money or more than a day's rations. These 
wandering missionaries are referred to hy Eusebius as ‘holding 
the fir^t rank of the succession of the apostles' (HE 337 5 10; 
he avoids the actual designation ‘apostle, ’ perhaps in deference 
to later usage) ; and the strict regulations in the Teaching prove 
that there was danger lest the frequency of their visits should 
become burdensome to settled churches. 

It is interesting to observe that the tradition of the application 
of the title to missionaries survives at the present day in the 
Ea^t. Among the Greeks the word for a missionary is tep<x.7ro- 
<ttoA.o 5, and the delegates of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
mission to the Nestorians are regularly called apostles by the 
Syrians of Urmi. 

Having thus clearly established the wider use of the 
term ' apostle,' we must return and consider the unique- 

i. Apostolate. " ess , of th ® P osi ,‘ ion °' cu P ied ^ th f 

lwelve and Paul, to whom par excel- 
lence the title belongs. The distinction of their office 
which first comes under notice is that they were witnesses 
of the Resurrection. This is emphasised at the election 
of the new apostle in Acts 1 21 f ’Of the men which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, one of these must with 
us be a witness of his resurrection. Their personal 
discipleship to Jesus, however, and the special training 
which he had bestowed upon them, had fitted them 
to be not only the preachers of faith and repentance 
to the multitudes, but also the authoritative instructors 
of the ’ brethren ’ (cp Acts 242 ’ the apostles’ doctrine ’). 
Their commission was derived directly from Christ, 
even as his was from the Father (Jn. 2O21, and cp 
1 Clem. 45 : ’ Christ then is from God, and the 
apostles from Christ’). In performing cures they lay 
stress upon the fact that they are his representa- 
tives ; their acts are in fact his (cp especially Acts 
3 16 934). Certain functions are in the first instance 
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exercised exclusively by the apostles ; as the laying on 
of hands, to convey the Pentecostal gift to the bap- 
tized, and the appointment of local officers in the 
church. In the earliest stage, too, the contributions of 
wealthy believers are laid ’ at the apostles’ feet ' ; though 
at a later time it is ’ the presbyters ’ who receive the offer- 
ings made for ’the brethren in Judaea' (Acts I34/. II 30). 

The authority implied in their commission is nowhere 
formally defined ; but on two important occasions we 
are permitted to observe the method of its exercise. 
Thus, in the appointment of the Seven the apostles call 
on the whole body of believers to elect, and thereupon 
themselves appoint the chosen persons to their work by 
a solemn ordination. Again, when the question of the 
obligation of Gentile believers to observe the Mosaic 
ritual an-.es in Antioch, it is referred to ’the apostles 
and elders’ in Jerusalem (see COUNCIL, ii. ), and a letter 
is written in their joint names (’the apostles and elder 
brethren'). This letter is couched in terms of authori- 
tative advice rather than of direct command ; and the 
authority which it implies, with regard to the distant 
communities whose interests are involved, is moral 
rather than formal. 

In the churches of Paul’s foundation we find that 
apostle acting with a consciousness of the fullest 
authority, in appointing presbyters, conveying the gift 
of the Spirit, and settling all kinds of controverted 
questions (ActsI423 196 1 Cor. 7 17). His relation to 
the Twelve is marked by a firm sense of independence 
together with an earnest desire for concerted action. 
In the case of Timothy at Ephesus and of Titus in 
Crete we see him delegating for a time during his own 
absence his apostolic authority. 

For the relation of the apostolate to other forms of 
the Christian ministry, see Church, § 12. 

Bishop Lightfoot's note ‘ on the name and office of an Apostle 
(Comm, on Gal. 5th ed. 92-101) had, even before 
Literature, the recovery of the Teachings destroyed the 
fiction of the limitation of the term in the first 
age. It needs now to be supplemented by Harnack's important 
discussion, Lcltre der Apostel, 93-118. The whole subject 
has been freshly and vigorously treated by Hort in Ecclesia 
(passim). J. A. R. 

APOTHECARY (tip! Ex. 3O253S. ngl Eccl. 10 i). 
The Heb. word means ’perfumer.' See Confection, 
Perfume. < 2 I’s term is pvpepbs, the medical or magical 
aspects (see tpappaKia , -kcmiv, -kov in (*0) of whose 
trade may be seen in Ecclus. 388 , where his skill in 
compounding the medicines ( v . 4 <papp.a.Ka , medicamenta ) 
that the Lord created out of the earth is referred to. 
In Xeh. 38 is mentioned a guild of perfumers, one of 
the ’sons’ or members of which was Hananiah (the 
idiom is effaced in RV, and misrepresented in AV, 
which gives ’ son of one of the apothecaries ' ). 

APPAIM (DISK, e(t>p<MM [B]; &(&($>■ [A]; oocf>eiM 

[L]), a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 30/.). 

APPARITION (^antacma), Mt. H26 RV. See 
Divination, $ 3(3), Soul. 

APPEAL. On inferior and superior courts, or what 
might be called courts of review or of appellate juris- 
diction in the Hebrew commonwealth, see Govern- 
ment , §§ 19, 31, and Law and Justice, § 16. As 
regards Roman criminal procedure, — the appeal of Paul 
to Ca.-s.ir is best understood from the narrative of 
Festus to Agrippa (Acts 25 14-21). Accused by his 
compatriots in ’ certain questions of their own super- 
stition,' and asked whether he was willing to go to 
Jerusalem and there be judged, he had ’appealed’ (eirt- 
KaXeaaptvov) to be reserved for the hearing (dedyvoxuv. 
cognitionem) of Caesar. The apostle as a. Roman 
citm-ii was well within his rights when he invoked the 
authority of the emperor and thereby virtually declined 
the jurisdiction alike of the Jewish courts and of the 
Roman procurator ; and his reasons for choosing to do 
so are not far to seek.— Under the republican pro- 
cedure ever)' Roman citizen had the right of provocatio 
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ad populum. From the time of Augustus the populus 
ceased to exercise sovereign criminal jurisdiction ; the 
emperor himself took cognisance of criminal cases as a 
court of first instance, having co-ordinate jurisdiction 
with the senate. — The quesstio procedure continued as , 
before to be the ordinary mode of trial. 

APPHIA (<\tt 4 >ia [Ti. WH], etc., appia , etc. Cp 
especially Lightf. Col. and Philem. 372 ff. ), probably 
the wife of Philemon (Philem. 2), 

APPHUS (c&(Jxt>OYC [A] ; c<\ncj)- [XV]), 1 Macc. 
2s. See Jonathan, 18, Maccabees, §5. 

APPII FORUM, RV ' Market of Appius’ (attttioy 
4)0 poY [Ti. WH] ; modern Foro Appio), a well-known 
halting-place on the Via Appia, where Paul was met 
by brethren from Rome (Acts 28 15). The distance from 
Rome is given in the Itin. Anton. (107) as 43 R. m. 
(and so perhaps It. flier. — c.g. , Migne, PL. 8794, 
but in other edd. [611 f] as 37). 

For inscription on xliu milestone, found near Foro Appio, 
see CIL x. pt. i. 63d. The road leading to Appii Forum from 
the south through the district of the Pontine Marshes was often 
abandoned in favour of a journey by boat (cp Horace, Sat. i. 

5 1-26, where Appii Forum is described (/. 4) as being ‘ Differtum 
na utis, can pon i bus atque malignis. See also Three Taverns. 

APPLE (JT12F1 ; Pr. 25n Cant. 2 3 s 7 8 [9] S 5 Joel 
1 12+, see also Fruit, § 12), by some understood as a 

1 Name & enerlc naine including various fruits, and 
by others supposed to mean not the apple 
but the quince, citron, or apricot. The origin of the 
Hebrew name is not quite certain ; but there seems no 
sufficient reason for rejecting the accepted derivation 
from nsj, to breathe ; 1 the name thus alludes to the 
perfume of the fruit, man in post-biblical Hebrew, 
arid the corresponding word tuffdh ' 1 in Arabic, ordin- 
arily denote the ‘apple 1 ; and this rendering is, so far, 
supported by the ancient versions — Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, Latin, and the Targum. It must be admitted, 
however, that all the words used — p.rj\ov, hazzdrd , 3 
1 l?n. tuffdh, malum (s. pomum ) — are capable, with or 
without the addition of an epithet, of being applied 
to other fruits; fXTjXou, indeed, originally meant ‘large 
tree,' or fruit in general, and only gradually became 
confined to the apple ; 4 cp the very wide use of 
pomum, po/na in Latin. Still, an examination of the 
biblical passages \s here rrrn occurs seems to show 
that some particular fruit is intended ; and the question 
must be answered by considering (1) which kind of fruit 
possesses in the highest degree the qualities of beauty of 
colour and form, of fragrance, and of efficacy in over- 
coming the feeling of sickness ; and (2) which fruit-tree 
was most likely, under the conditions of climate and of 
botanical history, to be found abundant in Palestine 
during biblical times. [Though all the six occurrences 
of rnsn are possibly, not to say certainly, post-exilic, 
the antiquity of the cultivation of the tree (or class of 
trees?) in Palestine is proved by the place-names 
Tappuah and Beth-Tappuah.] 

The following identifications have been proposed : — 
(1) apricot (Tristram, FFP 294); (2) apple (especially 

2. Identifi- WRS ' 7 f h p- 1365 : (3) citron or 
orange (Del. Comm. onFrov.); (4) quince 

cation. /Houghton, PS BA 1242-48 [1889-90]). 

1 It seems doubtful whether there was, as postulated by Low 
(Aram. Pffanzennamen , 156) and Houghton (PS BA 12 4 7 
[1889-90]), any word n?n to swell, even in Rabbinic Hebrew. 

It is at all events unknown to biblical Hebrew, to Syriac, and to 
Arabic. See, further, Lag. Uebers. m, 129; and F. Hommel, 
Aiifsdtze u. Abhamil. 107, and in ZPMG 44 54') (’90). 

2 This must be a loan-word in Arabic (Frankel, Aram. 
Frcmdw. 140), probably from Aramaic, though no trace of it 
has yet been found in Svriac. 

3 Lag. is inclined to derive this, the Aramaic equivalent of 
man, from the Armenian word for apple (hntsor) and thus prove 
that the fruit came to Semite lands from Armenia ( Uebers. II. cc.) ; i 
but Hommel shows the probability of the word being genuinely 
Semite, connecting it with an Arabic root lianaza (Au/satze u. 
Abhandl. 107). 

4 Hehn and Stallybrass, Wanderings 0/ Plants and Animals , 
499- 


1. With regard to the first of these — the apricot 
(Prunui Armeniaca, L. ) — it is to be remarked that it is 
not mentioned by The* 'phrastus, and does not appear to 
have been known to the Greeks or the Romans before the 
commencement of the Christian era (DeC. Ong.W 171). 

Its original home was E. Asia (probably China), whence it 
gradually spread westward tu Armenia (jj.rjAoy ' ApfeevLanov, 
malum armcniacuui ) ; but Tristram is certainly wrong in 
saying (Xat. Hist. 335) that it is native there. 

The present abundance of the apricot in Palestine is 
almost certainly post -biblical. 

2. The apple — Pyrus Malus, L. — is found without 
doubt in a wild state in Northern Asia Minor, especially 
about Trebizond, and occasionally forms small woods. 

It extends eastwards to Transcaucasia, and apparently to 
Persia (cp Boissier, FI. Orient. 2*156). Sir Joseph Hooker says 
that it is ‘ apparently wild ‘ in NW. Himalaya and W. Thibet, 
but that everywhere else in India it is cultivated (FI. Brit. Ind. 
2373). De Candolle (Orig. 180) thinks the apple was indigenous 
and cultivated in Europe in prehistoric times; but Boissier (/.c.) 
restricts its natural occurrence to Macedonia and Eubcea. 

In any case the original apple clearly required a cool 
climate. Under cultivation there have been obtained 
varieties which will tolerate anti even require a warmer 
one ; 1 but these are notoriously modern inventions, and 
it is absurd to take account of them in considering the 
1 ancient history of the fruit. In truth the original apple 
I — and the apple of biblical times was presumably some- 
| what similar — cannot have bem very attractive : it was 
in fact a ‘ crab ' only about an inch in diameter. 

Sir Joseph Hooker says (from his own knowledge) 
'Palestine is too hot for apples.’ With this agrees 
Tristram’s account : 

‘Though the apple is cultivated with success in the higher 
parts of Lebanon, out of the bound. iries of the Holy Laud, yet 
I it barely exists in the country itself. There are, indeed, a few 
1 trees in the gardens of Jaffa ; but they do not thrive, and have 
a wretched, woody fruit. Perhaps there may be some at 
‘Askalan. What English and American writers have called 
the “ apple," however, is really the quince. The climate is far 
too hot for our apple tree ' (XII B 334 /.). 

As there is no evidence of the apple ever having been 
found native in Syria, those who render tappuah ‘ apple’ 
have to show (1) that it was introduced from without 
(Pontus), and (2) that it became established when 
introduced. Both propositions are improbable. What 
is said above of the introduction of a few modern sorts 
into Syrian gardens is true ; - but it is impossible to infer 
from this fact that the biblical tappuah was the apple. 

The strongest argument for the apple is that tuffdh is 
used in modern Arabic for this fruit ; but, as we have 
seen above, the word may have wider significance, and 
it is exceedingly probable that in such passages as 
those quoted by Robertson Smith in an article (. fourn . 
Phil. 65/) which, though short, appeared to him 
(prematurely?) to be almost decisive, it is really the 
quince that is meant. Even if ‘ apple ’ be the usual 
modern meaning of tuffdh , it is far from uncommon in 
botanical history for a name to pass from one to another 
of two plants so nearly allied as the quince and the apple. 

[J. Neil {Pal. Explored , ’82, p. 186) differs widely 
from Prof. G. Post of Beyrout (Hastings, DB, ' Apple' ), 
who argues that the apple as grown in Palestine and 
Syria to-day alone fulfils all the conditions of the tappuah. 

Post remarks, ‘ almost all the apples of Syria and Palestine 
are sweet (Cant. 23). To European and American palates they 
seem insipid. But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds. . . . Sick persons almost invariably ask the doctor if 
they may have an apple ; and if he objects they urge their case 
with the plea that they only want it to smell.’ This being so, 
it is needless to conjecture that ‘ such an epicure as Solomon 
would have had many of the choicest kinds,’ for, according to 
Post, the ordinary and (to us) disappointing Syrian apple can 
still, without poetic idealisation, be referred to in the language 
of Canticles. But was Canticles written for Syria?] 

3. No citrus (orange or citron) will do. 

The citron has its home in the sub- Himalayan tract of N. 

1 Thus the best American* apples succeed in Great Britain 
only under glass. 

2 Similarly, in the Deccan four sorts of apples are now found ; 
but these are all introduced, two from England and two from 
Persia. 
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India. Thence it spread W. through Mesopotamia and Media ; 
hence it 4 , current botanical name, Citrus mi'dica, LA It is 
first mentioned by Theophrastus (to /rrjAoy to fi^StKov tj to 
ireptriKOv Hist, iv, 4 2); but he says that it is not eaten (ovk 
eaQU-rai). It was probably, therefore, not much developed by 
cultivation. 

The Romans did not know the citron. Their citron 
wood was the wood of Call /iris quadmuilvis, Vent. , 
from N. Africa. The true citron was probably not 
introduced into Italy till the third or fourth century .» u 

[The claims of the citron - (to be the lappuah) .11 c so 
exceedingly slight that its introduction into TalosLine 
is chiefly interesting in connection with the Feast of 
Tabernacles, at which, in the time of Jos. , it was earned 
by the Jews (a custom which is continued to the present 
day: see 1 The Citron of Commerce,’ A', to Bulletin , 
June 1804). It was introduced at any rate during the 
period of their relations with Media and l’etsia, and we 1 
find it depicted upon Jewish coins (see Stade, Gl'I’i, 
facing p. 406). 

The statement of J>>^. {Ant. xiii. 13 s) is, tli.n according to the 
law of the F*-ast of Tabernacles blanches of the palm and citron 
tree(0up<rous tu>v oiriKuii 1 *cat Kirpiior) were to be borne by every 
one: elsewhere (to. iii. IU4) he specifies the myrtle, the willow, 
and houghs of palm-tree and of pome-citron (/atjAos T175 ntpaias). 
The Talmudic law particularly ordained that the fruit should 1 
beheld in the left hand, and the branches (01 2^1^) in the right. 3 
The priestly law, on the other hand, lias not ihe precision which 
the translators and exegetes of a later age gave to it. In Lev. 

*23 (H), among the requirements for the feast of ingathering, 

stands the 1 fruit of goodly trees." or (better) ‘goodly tree-fruit’ 
(■'-.a "y nr : cp vP BAI -, Kap7rbp £v’Aov wpcuov), which Targ., 
Pesh.,and ancient Jewish tradition identified with the orange 
or citron. 4 This identification is open to question, and the 
explosion mav be connected preferanh with the ‘fair boughs’ 
men tinned in the account of die Feast of Tabernacles, 2 Mace. 

10 0 Jp. (xAaSov? wpaiovs ; mm os ■/•/rides ; Pesh. om.). Nor is 
the citron specifically mentioned in the somewhat fuller and less 
vague list in Xeh. S 15 (the Pesh. apparently renders ‘ palm-trees 1 
by ‘citrons"), although commentators found an allusion to it in 
the }>'. the fat or oily tree (AV ‘pine,’ RV ‘ wild-olive ") ] 

The: orange was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

It was introduced into Mediterranean countries by the 
Arabs about the ninth century. 

4. WTereas the development of the modern apple is 
most probably to be attributed to the northern races, the 
quince {Pyrus Cydonia, L. = Cydonia 1 'ulgaris, Pers. ) 
is a fruit characteristic of the Mediterranean basin and 
requires a warm temperate climate, A native of W. 
Asia, it extended to the Taurus, and thence spread 
through all Mediterranean countries. 5 The best sort 
came from Crete ; hence kvSJ/viov and A f alum 

cot ‘//sum, and the various European names { Codogno , 
It.il ; Going, Fr. ; and Quince, Engl.). Hehn (l.c. 185) 
says : * The golden apples of the Hesperides and of 
Atalanta were idealised quinces . Its colour, like 
that of the pomegranate, made a lively impression.’ 
This would well accord with the reference in Prov. 25 11 ; 
whilst the well-known aroma of the quince (much stronger 
than that of the apple) would explain Cant. ‘257 8[9]. It 
is true that the taste of the fruit, unsweetened, is harsh 
and bitter, and there is hence some difficulty in re- 
conciling our theory with Cant. 23 ; but something 
must be there allowed for the idealisation of the picture, 
and undoubtedly the fruit could be prepared in such a 
way as to have a delicious taste. Moreover the whole 
classical history of the fruit is saturated with erotic 
suggestion, and this falls in with the repeated mention of 
it in Canticles. N.M. — w. T.T.-D. 

1 Sir Joseph D. Hooker (PI. Brit. Ind. 1 514) gives its range 
as Garwhal to Sikkim. 

2 jnnK, from Pers. turunj. For the various traditions con- 
nected with it cp Levy, s.v. See L6w, 46. 

3 The Daphnephoria as depicted by Leighton is a familiar 
and popular illustration of this custom. 

4 Rashi referred to the annual beauty of the tree, and the 
Talmud supposed that -fin - *vrn — i.e., i/Sujp — an allusion to the 
fact that the citron grows b« side all waters (cp Field, Hexapla, 
ad loci). See De Candolle (Orig.C^) 143 /T), who quotes Risso 
to show that the citron was not recognised by the translators of 

If *VUn is really a genuine (and ancient) Semitic word(cp above, 

§ r, n. 3) it is tempting to read it here instead of Tin- 

5 De Candolle, 189, says : * Avant l’6poque de la guerre de 
Troie.’ 


AR, AR OP MOAB 

APRONS. For JTlTiin, the (fig-leaf) coverings of 
Gen. 3 7 (AV m £- ‘ things to gird about,’ RV ‘"tf- ’ girdles ’ ; 
<5> hAL tt€ pi 200 mat a), see Girdle, *. For nrroD 
(Ruth 3 15 AV “*•) see Mantle, § no. 3. The 
ci'LLLKLvdia [Ti. WH] of Actslffi2f (used for healing 
purposes) are the semicinct/a or aprons worn by servants 
and artisans. 

AQUILA (&KyA&C [Ti.WII]) is the Latin name by 
which alone we know one of tin* Jewish companions of 
Paul. A Jew, native of Pontus, he had removed to 
Rome and there carried on his calling as tent-maker ; 
probably it was also in Rome that he married his wife 
Prise. 1 or Priscilla, whose name is always associated with 
his — most commonly indeed placed before it. The 
banishment of the Jews In mi Rome by Claudius (urui 
A. D. 49) led tu the settlement of Aqnila and his wife in 
Corinth (Acts 18 2). Here, presumably, their acquaint- 
ance with Paul began and they were converted to 
Christianity. It was with them that the apostle, also a 
tent-maker, lodged on his first visit to Corinth. (After- 
wards, looking back upon his relations with them at this 
time [Rom. Id 3] he applies to them the words : ’ fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus, who, for my life, laid down 
their own necks ; unto whom not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the 1 icntiles ’) From Corinth 
Aquila and Priscilla accompanied Paul to Ephesus (Acts 

15 18), and here they remained behind while he went on 
1 to Jerusalem. At this time Apollos (q.v.) arrived in 

Ephesus, and the zealous pair undertook to ’ expound 
I unto him the way of God more perfectly ’ (v. 26). Writ- 
ing to the Corinthian Church after his return to Ephesus, 

I Paul encloses the message : " Aquila and Prisca salute 
I you much in the Lord, with the church that is in their 
1 house’ (1 Cor. 16 19). What is meant by this church is 
I not quite clear ; but the expression shows that they must 
have held a somewhat prominent and perhaps official 
position in the Ephesian community. That Ephesus 
continued (or was supposed to have continued) to be 
their home long after Paul left it is shown by the saluta- 
tion addressed to them in 2 Tim. 419. That they are 
saluted in Rom. 1 63 shows (on the assumption that Rom. 

16 3-20 is an integral part of the epistle in which it now 
occurs ; see Romans) that at some period they must 
have returned to Rome for at least a season ; but the 
occurrence of their names here is one of the facts that 
are held to make it probable that the salutations of Rom. 
I63-20 really belong to an Ephesian epistle. 

Ecclesiastical tradition has little t<« say of either Aquila or 
Priscilla ; in some late forms of the legend of Luke, Aquila and 
Prise** are represented as having been the disciples and lifelong 
companions of that evangelist, and as having had his Gospel 
entrusted to them by him. They are enumerated in the lists of 
the ‘Seventy’ (Lk. 10), dating from the fifth or sixth century, 
Prisc«* being sometimes read for Prisca. See Lipsius, Apokr. 
Ap.-gesch. i. 203 pf. 399 ii. 2367. 

AR, AR OF MOAB, is mentioned in the two ancient 
songs which celebrate Israel's passage across Moab : — 
Nu. 21 15, ' the slope of the valley that stretches to the 
seat ’ or site ’ of Ar ’ (*v^, Hp [BAL]) ; v. 28, a 'five hath 
devoured Ar of Moab (dnid “iy ! Mwa/3 [L] ; M. 
[BA], — i.e., ’o ny ; so Sam. and some Heb. MSS) and 
consumed the high places of Arnon.’ This Ar Moab is 
usually taken to be the same as the Tr Moab, ' city of 
Moab (dnid TV, vtiKw Mwa/3 [BAL]), 'which is on 
the border of Arnon at the utmost part of the border ’ 
(Nu 2236), where Barak met Balaam when he came to 
Moab from the E. ; and indeed ng in those ancient songs 
may be the primitive spelling of tv- It ls a ^ so the -Ar 
Moab of Is. 15 1 (77 MwajSems [BKAQr]), there parallel 
to Kir Moab, another chief fortress of the country, the 
' present Kerak. It may also be ' the city (tv) in the 
midst of the valley’ — i.e., of Arnon (Deut. 236 Josh. 
I3916 and 2S. 24s). In harmony with these passages, 
it is called the ‘border of Moab ’ in Deut. 2 18 ((£> A1 ' L 
Aporjp) ; but in vv. 9 ( Aporjp [A a? ( sl, P ras ) FL]) and 29 
(A po-np [BFL] ; AporjX [A]) of the same chapter it seems 
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to mean a district rather than a town, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting that 0' A renders 'Ar Moab in 
Is. ] 5 by Moabitis. Our present know lodge of the topo- 
graphy of Moab does not enable us to identify the bite of 
\\r, the city 

We may be sure it was not the modern Rabba (so the PEP 
map), the .\re*»pi»lis which in the fourth century «*f our era was 
the < .ipit.il >•( M*»ab. Others have suggested the "Meh.iut el-Haj 
on the left bank of the Amon opposite Aroer (■’i.e liurckhardt, 
Syr. 374). 

More probably (cp Xu. 2236) it lay at the E. end of 
one or other of the Arnon valleys. 

There 1 ,an^er (ReisU'ericht, xvi.) has proposed Lcjun (Legio ?) • 
ribed by Doughty (A rah. Deserta , I20) as a ’ four-square, - 
Jim< Ntonc-lmilt, walled town in ruins, the walls and corner 
towers of dry block-building, at the midst of every wall a gate.’ 

G. A. S. 

ARA (X*1X , &p<\ [BA] - A | [L]), in ~ genealogy of 
Asher (q.v . , i. £ 4), 1 Ch. 738f. Perhaps X"lX should be 
pronounced N"V> (Urn) for •liVTlX (Uriah) See Ui.LA. 

ARAB (XIX, Mp€M [B], epeB [A L]), a site in the 
hill- country of Judah (Josh. 15 52). If Dumaii ( q .i \ , 4) 
is ed-I >on»cli, there may possibly be an echo of Arab 
ill cr-Rablyeh , the name of a site, with ruins, in the 
mountains of Judah, S. of Hebron {PEP' Mem. 3 31 1 
360). 

ARAB AH {HZnyn, H APABaCBAL], often translated 
by H TTpne (eic, €TTI, KAT<\) AyCMAC, Sometimes by 
kaO* (npoc) ecnepAN [BAL]), as a common noun, 
from a root probably meaning ’ dry’ (cp Arabia, $ i), 
is used as a parallel (Is. 35 16, etc.) to "0T2. ’desert- 1 
steppe,' and to !1*V ’ parched ground,’ with much 

the same force. As a proper name, with the article, it 
is generally confined to the great depression >>f the Dead 
Sea valley, ’ the 'Arabah.' bo correctly ill RV ; in AV 
it is more usually translated * plain ' (./ v. , 6) or ’ wilder- 
ness' (but in Josh. 18 18 ’'Arabah,' 0 SUL liaidapafta, see 
PiKTII-Ar AM \ ll). Along with the hill-country, the slopes, 
the Shephelah, and the Negeb, it is reckoned as one of 
tlie great parallel divisions of the land ( Dt. 1 7 Josh. 

II 16 128), and it is clear that the name was applied not 
only to the depression from the Lake of Galilee (Dt. I 
8 17 ; cp AkB.\T ns) to Jericho (2 K. 2 4 ) and the Dead 
Sea (which was called the Sea of the ‘Arabah : Dt. 449, 
etc,, Josh. 3 16, etc.), but also to the rest of the same 
great hollow as far as the Gulf of 'Ak.ib.ih (Dt. 1 1). 

Different parts of the Arabah were called 'Arboth 
(construct plur. of 'Arabah) ; cp Josh. 5 10 Jer. 3!» 5, etc. , 
EV ‘plains of Jericho’ ; Xu. 22 1 20*3, etc., ’plains of 
Moab.’ See too Arbatlis. 

To-day the name El- A raba. is confined to the south of the line 
of cliffs that crosses the valley obliquely a few miles south of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea ; and all N. of this is known as 
El-C/ior, ' the depression’ (Rob. BR 2 400). 

The singular geological formation of the ’Arabah is 
indicated under Palestine (§ 3). 1 1 ere it is sufficient to 

explain how such a name was applied to the valley even 
X. of the Dead Sea. In spite of the enormous possible 
fertility of the Jordan valley under proper irrigation, the 
vast stretches of jungle, marl, saline soil, and parched 
hillsides out of reach of the streams, along with the 
sparseness of cultivation in most ages (owing to the great 
heat, unhealthy climate, and wild beasts), fully justify 
the name 'Arabah. In the XT also the valley is called 
a wilderness (777 Mk. 1 4)- 

!■ or the ‘.Ar.lbah S. of the Dead Sea, see Rob. BR i. and li. , 
Hull, PEF Mtm., ‘Geology,’ and fiir the part X. of the Dead I 
Se.i, Stanley, SP 7; Conder, Tent Work in Pal. 14; GAS111. , 
nc G. A. S. 

ARABAH, BROOK OF THE, AV River of the 
Wilderness i rQ"IJin *?n5), is in Am. a 4 the southern I 
limit of the land of Israel in opposition to the northern 
I’.tss I of Hamath. The name occurs nowhere else ; 
but by some has been taken as another form of 
Brook of the 'Arabim (c-myn , EV Brook of the 
Willows [AV m s- Brook of the Arabians] — 
rather of the Populus euphratica : ZDPV'l 209), 
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given in Is. 15 7 as the southern boundary of Moab. 
This may be the long Wady el-Hasy (or Hessi, PhF 
Map) which Doughty [Ar. Des. I26) describes as dividing 
the uplands of Moab and Edom, and running into the 
S end of the Dead S«_u ; by some thought to be also 
the Brook Zekhd. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Israelite kingdom could ever lui\ c been described as 
extending S of the Arnon. Hoffmann {ZATW 3 
n S [’83]) suggests that the Brook of the Arabah 
may have lain at the X. end of the Dead Sea. (5 s 
rendering, roc -yyip. 6 .ppov tu>v dva’p.Qi 1 [BAO], is no help. 
It is to be noted that N. Israel under Jeroboam 11. in 
the time of Amos is stated in 2 K. 14 2^ to have extended 
from ’ the entering in of Hamath unto the Sea of the 
Arabah.' The difficulty is increased by the uncertainty 
as to whether Amos means to include Judah, c. A. s. 

ARABATTINE (akp&B&tth nh [AX]), 1 Macc. 
5 3 + AV, RV Akrabattine. 

ARABIA, ARABIANS Qnj? ; gentilic "yiy and in 
Xeh. 'DAy, pi. D'DAy, also once □’’N'OAy, and once 
Kt. D'^XAy , &p&B[e]l& deck and indecl. [BXAL, etc.], 
-Bicca [ 13XA], ApAvp (-aBoc) [BXAL, etc.], apaB[g]i 
[BNA]). 

The name Arab' (any) seems originally to have 
meant nothing more than ’ desert ' ■. hence ’ people of 
.p .. tin- desert.' So Isaiah 1 uses the word, 

. ar ler , j n t ] ie f oi es t in the desert ('drab ; but 

Ui usage. 6 i(nripa ^ ye halt f or the night' (Is. 
21 13). More usual in Hebrew is the fern, form * drdbah 
(<*./., Job 2 is 30o), a word employed as a proper name 
to denote the desolate valley, in which the Dead Sea is 
situated, reaching to the north-eastern extremity of the 
Red Sea (see Arabah, i. ). In the OT the term 'Arab, 
as the name of a particular nation and country, is confined 
to comparatively late writings ; it must therefore appear 
highly improbable that the Homeric ’E pep.fiol (OJ. 484) 
are to be identified with the Arabs. The lists in ( ienrsis, 
which specify various Arabian tribes, do not mention 
the name — a very significant indication of their antiquity. 
The word being certainly an appellative (‘desert’) in 
Is. 21 13 (with KV cp I lab. 18 0, Zeph. 3 j 0), the heading 
mya ‘Oracle concerning the Arabs,' cannot be in 

accordance with the author's real meaning.- No certain 
instance of the use of ‘Arab as a proper name occurs 
before the time of Jeremiah. He speaks of * all the 
kings of '. lrab'-‘ ( my nxi. Jer. -25 24). The words 

which follow in MT, ai yn 'aSa ^zrnNi. are of course a 
dittography ; in order to make sense the scribes pro- 
nounced aayn ’ the mixed people, ’ a form which really 
occurs in 7-. 20, as well as in Ez. 30 5 and 1 K. 10 15 
(where 0 reads -oyn for aayn). The Greek text of Jer. 
2524 ( k . wavTas t. (rvp.p.lKTov s [BXQ], 4 it may be noticed, 
does not presuppose a repetition, and moreover (followed 
by Co.) omits the word ’ kings,’ necessary though it is 
to the sense. The phrase, ‘ like a 'Arab/ in the desert’ 
(Jer. 82, Kopw V 7 ] [BXA] ; Aq. apap [Q mg ]), may be 
explained to mean either ’ like an Arab ’ or ’ like a 
Nomad ’ — the word has not yet acquired a strictly ethno- 
graphical signification. The same thing applies to a 
passage dating from the end of the Babylonian Exile, 

‘ No 'Arab/ shall pitch his tent there, nor shall shepherds 
cause their flocks to lie down there’ (Is. 1320, "A paries 
[BXA n, ff-]). InEz. 2721, however, Arab (2*iy ; A pct/3[e]ta 
[BAQ], wnth the note eo-7repa [Q m s-]), appears as the 
name of a people, coupled with Kedar, :i desert tribe very 
frequently mentioned at that period (see Ishaiael, § 4 [2]). 

1 Isaiah's authorship, it is true, has been disputed (see Isaiah, 

§ </)■ 

- © omits it ; hut Aq. Symm. Theod. all have it. 

3 Giosebr., however, while agreeing -as to the dittography 
which follows, denies that ‘and all the kings of 'Arab' are the 
words of Jeremiah; the closing words of the \erse who dwell 
in the wilderness ') alone are genuine ; they give the loculitv of 
those ‘ who have the corners of their hair polled ’ (:■. 23). Cp. 
926 [25], ‘all that have, etc., who dwell in the wilderness.’ 

4 ©a has k. t r. t. o\ aurou. 
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It would seem that the name of the Arabs came into j 
u^l- among the Hebrews at a time when the old names 
lshmael, Midian, etc., were disappearing from ordinary ! 
speech. This change may be connected with the fact ' 
that during the period in question various tribes | 
were advancing from the S. into the northern deserts i 
and dispossessing the former inhabitants, who, in all j 
probability, were closely akin to the Hebrews. Such | 
shiftings of the population ha\e occurred repeatedly ' 
in the course of ages. Howe\cr unproductive the I 
districts to the E. and to the S of Palestine may 
appear to us, they are nevertheless, from the point of 
view of the Nomads, decidedly preferable to many parts 
of Arabia proper. 

l-rom the ninth century 8.C. and onwards, the name 
, of the Arabs occurs in the Assyrian inserip- 

* J ‘ tions, where it presents a variety of forms 1 

sources. | Arabi, A mini, Aribi, etc., the adjective 
being Arbaya). 

The name Urbi (KB 2 84 f . ), how ever, can scarcely be, 
as Delitzsch (l.c. ) supposes, another form of the same 
word and the equivalent of the Arab ’ Urb ( w hich appears 
to be quite late) and of the Heb. 2*iy. The Arabs 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions were probably 
all, or for the most part, natives of the S\ nan desert, 
though we have no reason to assume that the name was 
applied to them exclusn ely as distinguished from the 
inhabitants of .Arabia proper. 

The inscriptions of the Persian King Darius (e.g . , 
Behistun, x, 15) mention Arabdva among the subject 
lands, always placing it after Babylonia and A /hum 
(l.c., Assyria. Mesopotamia proper, and possibly 
northern Syria) and before Egypt ; here also the 
word must refer to the great deserts of Syria — perhaps 
also to those of Mesopotamia and the Sinaitic penin- 
sula. .Eschylus ( Pers. 316), the first extant Greek 

writer in whose works the name occurs, speaks of a 
distinguished Arab in the army of Xerxes, and the 
contemporary authority whom Herodotus follows in his 
account of the Persian army makes mention of Arabs on 
the same occasion (Herod. 769). While the notions 
of .Eschylus, however, about the geographical position of 
the Arabs, are altogether fantastic — he represents them as 
dwelling near the Caucasus [Prom. 422) — Herodotus 
shows himself much better informed. He applies the term 
Arabia to the whole peninsula (cp Herod. 2n 3107-113 
439) ; but, as might have been expected, he refers in 
particular to those Arabs who inhabited the country 
between Syria and Egypt (21230847.#: 88091, etc. ). 

It is also to be remarked that, in accordance with a 
peculiar classification, he gives the name of Arabia to 
that part of Egypt which lies to the E. of the Nile valley 
1 2 3, etc. ). Xenophon (A nab. vii. 8 25) speaks of a governor 
set by the Persian king over ’ Phoenicia and Arabia, ’ by 
which is meant the S. of Syria, including Palestine and 
the neighbouring desert — a separate governor being set 
over ’Syria and Assyria.' Similarly in the Cyropadia 
he doubtless always means by Arabia the desert lands 
which were to some extent dependencies of the Persian 
Empire, not the peninsula itself ; we must remember, 
further, that Xenophon had no definite ideas about 
these countries, through which he had not himself 
travelled. The name Arabia is used, in particular, 
for the desert of Mesopotamia { Anab . i. 5i) ; it can 
hardly be an accident that this very district is called 
Arab by Syriac writers from the third century after Christ 
and onwards. Whilst, however, the term is regularly 
applied to that part of the desert which remained under 
Roman dominion till the Mohammedan conquest, the 
eastern portion, which belonged to Persia, is more 
commonly known as Beth 1 A rabaye (or Ba 'Arbayd in 
the Arabicised form ) — i. e . , ’ land of the Arabs. ’ Traces 
of this usage are found in late Greek authors also. 

A strictly ethnographical sense belongs to the word 

A See Del. Par. 295 304 Jf. ; and cp Schr. KGF , 100 ff. 

18 


’ Arab ' in the writings of a contemporary of Herodotus, 
„ T , nT N'ehcmiah, who suffered much from the 

writers 1 enmit - v of 1111 Arab (Nuh. 2*9616) and 
enumerates ' the Arabs ' as such in the 
list of his opponents (Nch. 47 [1]). The Arab in question 
bears a name which, according to the Massoretie vocal- 
isation, is to be pronounced Gesi-IEM (q. v . ) or Gashmu, 
and appears in the Greek text as Vr/crd/j. [liftA], Fiaap, 
[L] ; the correct form is probably (lushamv , a well- 
known Arabic name. It is very likely that at that time 
the great migration of the Nabata-ans had already 
happened(see Im >< >m, §9, Nahat.-eans). The Chronicler 
too refers to ' the Arabians.’ They brought tribute, he 
tells us, to the pious King Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 17 n). He 
relates, also, how God punished the wicked Joram bv 
11 leans of the Philistines and ’the Arabians who were 
beside the Ethiopians' (2CI1. 21 16, cp 22 1), and how 
he succoured the pious Uz/.iah in the war against ’ the 
Arabians that dwelt in Gur-baal' [//•?'■] and other 
nations (sCh. 267) — all this is written from the point 
of view of the author's own time ( circa 200 B.c. ), and 
has no claim to be regarded as historical. 

By the beginning of thcMaccabean period the kingdom 
of the Nabateans \ q . v .] had long been firmly estab- 
lished. At that time various other Arabian tribes were 
also to be found in the great Syrian desert, and from 
among these certain families and persons rose to great 
power during the decline of the Seleucid Empire. In 
several Syrian towns we find Arabian sovereigns, and at 
Palmyra, at least, there was an Arabian aristocracy ; 
elsewhere also Arabian chieftains occasionally played 
an important part in the politics of that period. 1 Macc. 
several times mentions Nabataeans and other Arabs 
(5 25 39 9 35 11 17 39 1 2 31 ; cp 2 Macc. u 8 12 10 /. ). 

The apostle Paul, after his conversion, retired into 
Arabia (Gal. 1 17) — probably some desert tract in the 
N a bat: can kingdom. When he speaks of 

’ Arabia he of course includes the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Gal. 425). Similarly, ’ Arabs ’ (Arabian Jews 
or proselytes) in Acts2n probably means natives of the 
Nabataean kingdom (see Nabateans) or of the Roman 
province of Arabia which covered almost the whole extent 
of that kingdom. The province was constituted by A. 
Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria (circa 105 A. D. ). 

At what period certain tribes began to call themselves 
Arabs, and at w hat period the name w as adopted by the 
whole nation, cannot be determined. 

5. Native The distinguished scholar, D. H. M filler, 1 
Arabian usage. ^ as ma j nta i nec i that the name 'Arab' 
was unknowm to the natives of Arabia till Mohammed 
introduced it as a national designation. This view, how- 
ever, is scarcely tenable. The present writer does not 
happen to have made any notes on the occurrence of 
the name in the pre-Islamic poetry ; 2 but the verse in 
Tabari, i. 1036 s, which dates from the beginning of the 
seventh century, is a sufficient proof of its occurrence — 
the poet, who can have known nothing of Mohammed, 
speaks of 3000 Arabs as opposed to 2000 foreigners. 
The events there described happened in the neighbour- 
hood of the lower Euphrates — that is to say, in a district 
where Arabs, Arannvans, and Persians frequently came 
into contact with one another, and where, for that very 
reason, a special term to denote the Arabian nationality 
and language w'as absolutely required. When we take 
into account the frequent communication between the 
Arabs of this district and those of the distant \V. and 
iS. , and the great uniformity of the Arabian nation, it 
must appear highly probable that the name had long 
been generally used in Arabia itself. 

1 Ncuc Freie Presw, 1894, 20th April. 

2 He would not lay great stress on the words kurd 'ara- 
blydtin , ‘villages of Arabian women,’ or kuran ' ar ably at in, 
‘Arabian villages,’ in a verse ascribed to the old poet Imra’-al- 
kais (about 550A.D.), 8M2 (Ahlwardt), the fragment being very 

1 obscure and the text not quite to be trusted. Nor could he affirm 
I the genuineness of the verses ascribed to old poets in Agdnl ix. 10 
• second last line, x. 1 4‘J 2 where the word ’ Arab occurs. 
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H assan and other poets contemporary with Mohammed make 
use of the word 'Arab and its plural A' rdb as a term known to 
every one (see the I >iw‘m of Hassan, ed. Tunisia r 17 4 103 13, 
Agtinl xii. 1G<>28). It is also very likely that in the common 
phrase, ‘ no *. / Ab is to be found there,' the word ’ A rib means 
simply ‘an \rab' and hence ‘any human being.’ Still more 
conclusive is. the fact that the verb ' arraba or ciraba which 
occurs in one of the oldest poets signifies ‘to explain/ properly 
‘ to speak in Arabic’ (i.e., ‘distinctly’) ; hence this name for the 
language must have been current long before the Prophet. 
That Arab was already employed to denote the country and its 
inhabitants is shown, further, by the words ‘irab, ‘horses, or 
camels, of pure native breed,’ and mu rib, ‘possessor, or con- 
noisseur, of such horses,’ both of which terms were commonly 
used in the early days of Islam. 

The plural form . I 'rdb, ’ Bedouins, ’ is presumably de- 
rived from the primitive sense * desert. ’ In the Koran 
the A 'rah are several times distinguished from the in- 
habitants of the towns. When we find that a poem, 
composed shortly before Islam, mentions ’ the nomadic 
and the settled A ’rab, ’ 1 the latter class must be understood 
to consist of the inhabitants of small oases, who retained, 
on the whole, the customs of the Bedouins, and differed 
w'idely from the people of the towns. Since, however, 
the I Jedouins always formed the great bulk of the natives 
of -\rabia, it is not strange that, from the earliest days 
of Islam, the name .irab was frequently used specially 
of them. So in the great Sabcean inscription of Abraha, 
the Abyssinian prince of Yemen, in 543 a.d. , the name 
my (or, with the postpositive article, jmy) seems to signify 
the Nomads. 2 T. N. 

ARAD (Tjtf ; [BAL] ; arad ; for gentilic 

Aradite, see below). 1. A South Canaanitish town, 
with a king or chieftain of its own, conquered by the 
Israelites, Josh. 12 14 (a[i]pa0 [B], a dep [AL], hjirad). 
The reference to the ‘king of Arad’ in Nu. til 1, and 
the abrupt notice in Nu. 0040, are useless for historical 
purposes, the former all but certainly, and the latter 
certainly, having been inserted by a later editor (see 
Moore on Judg. I17, Di. on Nu. This removes 

one of the chief difficulties conneveed with the notices of 
Arad (cp HuRMAH, ZkphaTH). Another difficulty 
arises from the reference in Judg. I16 to ’ the wilderness 
of Judah which is in the Negeb of Arad’ (i.e. , in that 
part of the Negeb to which Arad belonged). The ex- 
pressions appear to Prof. M<>ore to be self-contradictory, 
the Wilderness of Judah and the Negeb being distinct 
regions {Judges, 32). He points out as an additional 
ground for scepticism that <15 8 * differs from MT in 
reading -rnaa instead of udd- 3 It would be unsafe, 
however, to assert that in usage the term 1 wilderness 
of Judah cannot have included the Negeb S. of Arad 
— e.g, the 1 1 \ldv el-.Mt/h (see Salt, City of ; Judah) 
— and, as to 0's reading, we may certainly disregard 
it, chiefly on the ground (suggested by Prof. Moore 
himself) that there is no steep pass (tiid. Kardfiaais) 
in the neighbourhood of Arad. 

The site was found by Robinson at Tell 'Arad, which 
is a round isolated hill 17 m. SE. of Hebron, and the 
details given by Eus. and Jer. (05 21455 8722882) 
are quite consistent with this identification. There are 
indeed no relics here of the ancient city, and only 
scanty remains of ancient bridges ; but this does not 
prevent Guerin from pronouncing Robinson’s view 1 ex- 
tremely probable, not to say certain’ (JudJe, 3 185). 
The city of Arad, it may be noticed in conclusion, 
existed long after the ‘age of Joshua,’ for Shishak in- 
cludes it in his list of conquered cities in Palestine 
(WMM, As. u. Ear. 168). Aradite, ' therefore, may 
well be restored in 2 S. 2825a (see Harodite). The 

1 DftUi'nt of Hassdn ibn T habit, 51, /. 9 =Aghdnl, 14 126. 

2 Set Ed. Glaser, Zwei Inschriften iibtr den Dammbruch 
von Miirib, 33, etc. 

^ ek Tqr eprj/xov tt)v oixrav e 1 v t <0 v6t<o Tov5a, i] zirl Kara- 

fia cretus ’ApaS [B] ; e. r. €. ToxAa r. 0. ev to> vorto eiri Kara- 
‘ Apao [ \L1. ev rw votoj is a duplicate rendering, and to 
be rejected, iso far, van Doorninck, Bu., and K.i. (Hist. I268) 
are right, it is premature, however, to assume that L the 

original reading ; it is really a conjectural correction of a false 
reading (due to repetition) 
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connection of David (7. tz , § ii note on ‘ Bethlehem ; 
cp also Ardath) with S. Judah throws a new light 
on the interest of narrators in the fortunes of Arad and 
Zephath. 

2. (ojprfp [B] ; apw5 [A]) in a genealogy of Benjamin (< j.v ., § 9, 
ii. f$) 1 Ch. 8 15. T. K. C. 

ARADUS (&p<\Aoc [ANV]), 1 Macc. 15?3+. bee 
Arvad. 

ARAH (rni$ [so in pause, cp Baer ad Ez. 2s], § 70, 

* w r ayfarer ' ?). 

1. b. Ulla, in genealogy of Asher (q.v., 4 4), 1 Ch. 7 39t (opex 
[BA]); omits Ulla and Arah, and ascribes the remaining 
names in v. 39 to Ithran (*». 38). 

2. In the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, § 81) ; Ezra 
25 (rjpa [B], apes [A], wpee [L])= Neh. 7 10 (rjpa [BA], -p. [r], V l P a 
[L])= 1 Esd. 5 10 Ares (ape? [BA], rjcpa [L]). _ His son Shechan- 
iah [6] was the father-in-law of the Ammonite Tobiah, 4 (Neh. 
618 rjpae [BXA], rjipa [L]) 

ARAM (D>N; 0 l:AL apaa\, cypi<\, o cypoc, 01 
cypoi *» on Aramaeans see below, § 7). 

The EV commonly translates ‘Syria’ or 1 Syiians ’ (cp how- 
1 ever Hos. 12 12 RV ‘ Aram ’), but occasional h (\i/,. Gen. 10 nif. 

! 22’i Nu. 23 7 1 Ch. I17 2 .-3 734) retains the Hubrew form 
1 ‘ Aram * (on Mt. 1 7 >f. AV, and Lk. 3 33 AV see Ram, i, Akm). 

; Tbe gentilic on the other hand, is always translated 

| ‘ Syrian ’ (except Dt. 20*5, RVmg- ‘ Aramean’ ; .T071N 1 Ch. 7 14 
j KY ‘ Aramitess ’). D'CIK is rendered by ‘ Syrian language ’ (Is. 

| 3(5 t r 2K.1S26EV Dan. 24 RV), or ‘ Syrian tongue’ (Ezra4 7 
| A\ ), ‘ S\ riac ’ (Dan. 24 A\'), and by ‘ Aramaic ’ (Dan. 2 4 Ezra 

4 7 both 'RVmg). 

Aram appears in Gen. 10 22 {Xpapuov [A]) as one of 
the sons of Shem. This in itself does not prove anything 
1 Na as to the nationality and language of the 
' people in question, for the classification 
adopted in the chapter is based, to a large extent, on 
geographical and political considerations. But there is 
no reason to doubt that Aram here stands for the whole, 
or at least for a portion, of those * Semitic ’ tribes whose 
language is called ‘ Aramaic ’ in the (JT (Ezra47 Dan. 24) 
and is placed in the mouth of Laban the Aramcean, 
according to the ancient gloss in Gen. 31 47. I11 later times 
the name was still known, though often supplanted by 
‘ Syrian,' which the Greeks employed, from a very early 
period, as the equivalent of the native Aram and its 
derivatives. Aram may perhaps be the source of the 
Homeric ’E pe/xfiol ( Od . 484). 

It has long been known that Aramaic was used as 
the official language in the western half of the Achse- 
menian empire. From 2 K. ] 8 26 ( = Is. 36 n) we might 
1 have concluded that this language occupied a similar 
position under the Assyrian rule ; moreover, if Friedr. 
Delitzsch be right {Par. 258), an Assyrian and an 
Aramaic ‘ secretary ' are mentioned together in a cunei- 
form inscription. The recent excavations at Zenjirli 
have proved that in that district, to the extreme N. of 
Syria, Aramaic served as a w'ritten language as early as 
the eighth century b.c. , although the population was 
not purely .Aramaean. On the other hand, the Aramaic 
inscriptions of Tema, to the N. of Medina, bear witness 
to the existence of an Aramaean colony in the NW. of 
Arabia about 500 b.c. That Mesopotamia proper {i.e., 
the country bounded by the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
I N. mountain -range, and the desert— hence exclusive of 
| Babylonia) w'as inhabited by Aramaeans appears from 
the OT. Moreover, an inscription of Tiglath-pileser I., 
who is placed about 1 220 B. c. , mentions an Aramcean 
| tribe in this district, in the neighbourhood of Harran 
(Schr. KB 1 33). A similar statement is found in an 
inscription three centuries later {ibid. 1 165). Hence the 
Greeks, from the time of Alexander onwards, called 
this country Si >pla 77 pday) rCbv ttotclixuiv, or, more shortly, 
V ’SleaoTroTap.ia (see Arrian, passim). On the lower 
Tig n 5 and Euphrates, near the confines of Susiana, — that 
I is to say, in much the same region that was afterwards 
I known as ‘ the land of the Aramaeans' {Beth Aramdye, 
in Persian Suri start), and contained the royal cities, — 
1 there were nomadic (?) Aramaeans according to an in- 
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scription of Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727 b.c. ), and an 
inscription of Sennacherib (705-081 B.C. ). (See Del. 
l.c. 238, Sehr. KAT 116, A'/-’ 2bs). The name occurs 
abo in a few other Assyrian inscriptions ; but, owing to 
the imperfection of the writing, it may sometimes be 
doubted whether the word is really cik. ‘Aram,’ and 
not some such form as my, mn, or mn- It is remark- 
able that the cuneiform inscriptions, at least according 
to the opinion of Del. and Sehr., never give the 
name of ' Aramaeans ' to the Aramaic-speaking popu- 
lations \V. of the Euphrates, whereas in the OT this 
is the Aramaean country par excellence (cp Akam- 
NAHARAIM, MtSOPOTAM t A , § I ). 

Though at several periods the whole, or the greater 
part, of the Aramcean nation has been subject to 1 
single foreign power, the \rama-ans 
2. Language. ^ave nrvcr formed an independent 
political unity; in fact, so far as we know, there has 
never existed a state comprehending the Aram. vans < >1 
the main part of Syria or of Mesopotamia proper, to the 
exclusion of other races. From a very early time, how - 
ever, the population of these countries must have been 
predominantly Aramaean, as is shown by the fact that 
all the other nationalities were gradually eliminated, so 
that, even before the Christian era, the various dialects 
of the Aramaic (or, as the Greeks say, Syrian) language 
prevailed almost exclusively in the cultivated lands which 
lie between the Mediterranean and the Mountains of 
Armenia and Kurdistan. Aramaic was used by the 
neighbouring Arabs as the language of writing ; it also 
took possession of the land of Israel isee § 5, end). It 
is indeed very unlikely that, as early as the time of 
Solomon, there was an important Aramcean element in 
Palestine, as W. Max Muller supposes (As. u. Ear. 
171) ; the ending a in many names of Palestinian cities 
in the list drawn up by the Egyptian king Sosenk is 
probably nothing more than the Hebrew ending ,v, ex- 
pressing motion towards — the so-called He locale . Even 
in some books composed before the Exile, however, the 
influence of the language spoken by the neighbouring 
Aramaeans is occasionally perceptible. This influence 
became very much greater after the Exile (when those 
Israelites who remained, or founded settlements in 
Judcea, Samaria, and Galilee, were at first feeble in 
numbers) and little by little the Aramaic tongue spread 
over the whole country. Though the language of such 
parts of the OT as Esther, Ecclesiastes, and several of 
the Psalms is Hebrew' in form, its spirit is almost entirely 
Aramaic. The compiler of Ezra inserted into his book 
an extract from an Aramaic w'ork composed, it would 
seem, about 300 b.c. ; and half of the Book of Daniel 
(which was WTitten in 167 or 166 B.C.) is in Aramaic. 
Moreover, a dialect of this language was spoken by 
Christ and the apostles, and in it the discourses reported 
in the Gospels were originally delivered. Nor did the 
Latin language (under the Roman rule) ever threaten 
to supplant the prevalent Aramaic. Greek, it is true, 
gained some footing in Syria, and, since it was the 
vehicle of intercourse and literary culture, exercised a 
great influence on the native dialects. It was the con- 
quests of the Moslems, however, that suddenly brought 
to an end the ascendency of Aramaic after it had lasted 
for more than 1000 years. The Arabic language was 
diffused with surprising rapidity, and at the present 
day there are only a few outlying districts in which 
Aramaic dialects are spoken. 

What group of tribes the author of Gen. 10 23 includes 
under the name of Aram, we are unable to say precisely. 

2 j n Of the ’ sons of Aram ' enumerated there is 
Pentateuch un ^ ortunatfc 'y none that can be identified 
with tolerable certainty (see Geography, 
§ 2 4)- The position of ’ Uz,’ although it occurs 
several times in the OT, is unknown. It must, however, 
have been situated not far from Palestine. ' Mash ’ 
is usually supposed to be the country of the Macnop 6 pos 
(Strabo, 506, etc. ), the source of the river Mashe (ri har 


Mashe, in Arabic Hinnd.s), which flowed by Xisibis 
([pseudo-]Dionysius of Tcl-Mahre, ed. Chabot, 718 , and 
Thomas of Margfi, ed. Budge, 34619) ; this is, however, 
by no means certain. Other theories respecting the 
names in Gen. 10 23 might be mentioned ; but they are 
all open to question. 

A second list, in Gen. ‘ 22 21, represents Aram as a son 
of Kemucl, son of N.ihor and brother of Uz, Kesri l 
(EV Chesocl ; the epunym of the ( halderms), Bethuel, 
and others. Bethuel is called an 'Aram. can’ in Gen. 
25 x> 285, as is also his son Laban in Gen. 25 20 31 2024. 
The passages in question belong, it is true, to different 
sources , but they may have been harmonised by the 
redactor. All these statements seem to point to the 
district of Harran (IIar an, q. v. ), where, as Hebrew 
tradition affirms with remarkable distinctness, the patri- 
archs (Abraham, Jacob), and the patriarchs’ wives 
(Rebecca, Leah, Rachel), either were born or sojourned 
for a long time. Here, in remote antiquity, Hebrew 
tribes and Aramaean tribes (represented by Nahor) 
probably dwelt side by side. 1 Hence it is said in Dt. 
2 (* s ’a nomad Aramaean was my father.' In one of 
the sources of ( ienesis the country of Laban is called 
'Aram of the two rivers,’ 2 which seems to mean, as 
has long been held, the Aramaean land between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, or between the Euphrates 
and the Chaboras (Kiepert, Leh> b. d. alt. Geogr. 154). 
What is meant by Paddan Aram, however, the name 
given to the dwelling-place of Laban and his kinsmen 
in the other source (see Padan), is not clear. In As- 
syrian (?) and Aramaic Paddan signifies 'yoke,' and by 
a change of meaning, found also in other languages, it 
comes to denote -1 certain area of land, and finally 
’ corn-land,’ but not a ' plain,’ as is sometimes assumed 
by those who wrongly take the phrase ’ field of Aram ’ 
(Hos. 12 13 [12]) to be a translation of ’ Paddan Aram. 
This latter can scarcely be the name of a country. It 
may denote a locality situated in the land of Aram. We 
might, therefore, be tempted to identify Paddan Aram 
with a place near Harran called Paddand (see Wright, 
Cat. Syr. MSS. i\2ja\ Georg Hoffman, OJ use . 
A'cstor. 129, /. 21), in Gr. <padava (Sozom. 633), and in 
Ar. Paddan, in the neighbourhood of which Tell Paddan 
is situated (see Yakut s.v. ). It is, however, a somew'hat 
suspicious consideration that several of the passages 
which have been cited mention the patriarchs in con- 
nection with the place. Hence the name may be due to 
a mere localisation of the biblical story on the part of the 
early Christians. According to the narrative of Balaam, 

’ Pethor’ is in Aram (Nu. 22s 237 ! see Pethok). If 
Schr. (HAT 155^ AT? 1 133) be right in identifying 
it with the city of Pitrn, mentioned in Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and situated on the river Sagur (Sajur) — that is to 
say, not far from Mambij (Hierapolis) — the statement 
that Pethor is on the Euphrates itself cannot be quite 
correct. Such an inaccuracy, however, would not be 
surprising. 

What historical foundation there may be for the 
account of the subjugation of Israel by Cushan 
Rishathaim (q-v.), 'king of Aram of the Two Rivers' 
(Judg. 3 8-10), is uncertain. 

Of all the Aramcean states, by far the most important 
from the point of view' of the Israelites, during the 
_ kingly period, was Damascus, the m- 

4 . Damascus, habitants of which, from the time of 
David ( q.v . , § 8£) onward, were often at war with their 
Israelite neighbours ; but there must also have been 
much peaceable intercourse between the two nations. 
In most cases where the OT speaks of Aram the 
reference is to Damascus (even though the latter name 
be not expressly mentioned), the small Aramaean states 
of the neighbourhood being sometimes included. That 

1 On this point see Israel, § i. 

2 It is not necessary to suppose with W. Max Muller {l.c. 
252, 255) that the Dual naharaim is a mistake for the plural 

1 nehdrlm. On this subject, however, cp Aram • naharaim, 
Mesopotamia, § 1. 
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this mode of speaking was actually current in early 
times is proved by such passages as Am. 1 59 Is. 7 2 4/- $• 
Cp D wiAscrs. 

Not far from Damascus lay the Aranuvan districts of 
Maacah (q . ; 


5 . Maacah, 
Geshur, 
Rehob. 


and Geshur (q. v . , 1). That Maacah 
s Aramaean is not expressly stated — 
except in 1 Ch. 196 , where the text is very 
d« uibtful ; 1 but it seems to be indicated by 
Gen. 22 24, where Maacah is represented as 
a son, or daughter, of Xahor by a concubine. Moreover, 
in 1 Ch. 7 16 Machir, the chief representative of the tribe 
of Manasseh Dvond the Jordan, is the husband of 
Maacah, and in i'. 14 of the same chapter he is a son of 
Manasseh by an . \ ramrean concubine — whence w r e may 
infer that the Israelite tribe which had penetrated 
farthest to the \E. became mingled with the 
Aram cans of Maacah. That the Maacathites were not 
included in Israel, though they dwelt among the 
Israelites, is stated in Josh. 13 13. Their geographical 
situation is to some extent determined bv the fact that 


Abel, though regarded as an ancient Israelite city (2S. 
'20 19), is sometimes called A bel-beth- Maacah, ‘Abel in 
the land of Maacah ’ (2 S. 20 14, 2 etc. ), in order to dis- 
tinguish it from other places bearing the name Abel. 
In accordance with the statements in iK. la*. 2 K. 
la 29 (to which must be added 2 S. 20 18, a passage 
preserved in 0 but mutilated in MT), this Abel is now 
generally admitted to be identical with the northern 
Abil, near Hunin, on one of the brooks which unite to 
compose the Jordan (see Abkl-Bkth-Ma \<;ah). That 
this region, on the slopes of Hermon, was the home of 
the Maacathites appears from Dt. 3 14 Josh. 12 s 13 1113, 
where they are mentioned together with the Grshurites, 
another foreign people who continued to dwell among 
the Israelites (Josh. 13 i 3 ), and belonged to Aram (2S. 
158 ; cp also 1 Ch. 2 23, where the text, it must be 
admitted, is obscure and seems to be corrupt). Not far 
off was the territory of Rehob or Beth Rehob, which 
included the city of Dan (Judg. 18 28), often mentioned 
as the northern limit of Israel, the modern Tell el-kadi, 
a few miles east of the aforesaid Abil. In Josh. 19 28 
kchob, it is true, is reckoned as belonging to the 
Israelite tribe of Asher ; but, according to 2 S. 106 , its 
inhabitants were Aramaeans. Thus it appears fairly 
certain that several Aramaean tribes were settled near, 
or within, the borders of the northern tribes of Israel 
( Naphtali , Asher, and Eastern Manasseh ). I n these parts 
the Aramaean population seems to have extended, with 
scarcely any interruption, as far as Damascus. The 
Aramaeans of Maacah and Rehob fought on the side of 
the Ammonites against David (2 S. 106 — 1 Ch. 196 ). 
David married a daughter of the king of the Geshurites, 3 
and she became the mother of Absalom. It is remark- 
able that she bore the name of Maacah (2 S. 83= 1 Ch. 
02), which, as we have seen, occurs often in con- 
nection with Geshur ; and the same name was given by 
Absalom to his daughter, 4 afterwards the mother of two 
kings of Judah ( 1 K. I f» 2 10 13 2 Ch. 11 20^). After he 
had murdered his brother Aranon, Absalom took refuge 
with his grandfather the king of Geshur, and remained 
there for a considerable time (2 S. 13 38 14 23 32). The 
king of Geshur must, therefore, have been to some extent 
independent of David. Of all these Aramaean tribes 
we hear nothing more in later times ; but one of them 
has left a trace in ‘the Maacathite ’ (see Maacah, i), 
an appellation borne by the father of Jaazaniah, a eon- 
temporary of Jeremiah the prophet (2 K. 2023 = Jer. 


1 Instead of nrys C"IN> the ‘Aramaeans of Maacah,' the 
parallel passage 2S. 106 has royo ‘the king of Maacah,’ 
for which On reads fia<rt\ea WfxaA-rjK. Here the word 'A/ xoAtjk 
is certainly due to a mistake (0 al have /aaa\a) ; but /SacrcAea 
[BAL] supports the Mossoretic reading -s~. 

“ In this verse we should no doubt read mya n'!l with 

Ew., Wellh., and others. 

3 See, however, Geshck. 2, where the view is proposed that 
David's wife was from the Southern Geshur. 

4 On this see, however, Maacah, ii. 
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408 ). These Aramaeans, who were so elosely connected 
w'ith the Israelites, probably played an important part 
in the diffusion of the Aramaic language over Palestine. 

Another state, also described as Aramaean, was that 
of Zobah (2 S. 1068 ; cp 1 Ch. 1!*6 I’s. t >0 [title]), 

, which seems to have been for a while of 
greater consequence. In it was situated the 
city of Berotiiai (2S. 108 ), no doubt identical with 
BtROTH.Mi (q.v.), whieh in Ez. 47 16 is placed between 
Hamath and Damascus. With this it agrees that, 
according to the statements ■ if the historical books, 


Zobah had relations with Hamath on the one side, and 
with Damascus on the other. Its site must, therefore, 
be approximately in the neighbourhood of Eniesa ; and 
we may hope that archaeological researches will throw- 
further light upon the subject. 1 

The statement about Saul's wars with ’ the kings of 
Zobah’ (iS. 1447) is open to grave suspicion; it is, in 
fact, doubtful whether the warlike operations of Saul 
ever extended so far (see S.U’i., $ 3). A little later, 
however, we find Zobah and Damascus assisting the 
Ammonites in their war against David (see David, 
§ 8£). At length Hadad'ezer, king of Zobah, even 
brought to his help Aramaeans from beyond the 
Euphrates, but was utterly defeated, together with the 
king of the Ammonites, and David carried off a rich 
booty. Upon this the king of Hamath, who had been 
at war with the king of Zobah, sent an embassy to the 
Judaean king, expressing great satisfaction (2S. .810). 
According to 2 S. 2836, one of David's heroes (among 
whom were several non-Israelites) came from Zobah; 
in 1 Ch. 11 3S, however, the reading is quite different (see 
Zobah). A servant of the above-mentioned Hadad’ezer, 
named Rezon, fled from his master, became the chief of 
a band of robbers, and after David’s death founded a 
kingdom at Damascus (1 K. II23 ff. ; see Damascus, 
§ 3). It is not easy to extract a satisfactory sense from 
the passage which describes the capture of ’ Hamath of 
Zobah’ by Solomon (2 Ch. 83), and there is reason to 
suspect the integrity of the text. After the time of 
Solomon wc find no mention of Zobah in the OT ; but 
Assyrian monuments bear witness to the existence of 
this city in the seventh century B.c. — if, as seems likely, 
the same place be meant. 

In the aeeount of the wars of David against the 
Ammonites and their allies, these latter are classed 

„ , together under the name of ’Arm Drains' 

7. Aramaeans. <2 s 1Q8 ^ . but this is pcrha ,, s 

nothing more than a classification a potiori. It is of 
more importance to notice that the army of Nebuchad- 
rezzar is called by a contemporary ’ the army of the 
Chaldeans and of the Aramaeans ' ( Jer. 35 11). That the 
great mass of the Babylonian army was composed of 
Aramaeans might have been naturally inferred, even 
if we had not this explicit statement on the subjeet. 

Cp Nnldeke, 'Die Xamen der Aram. Nation u. Sprache,’ in 
. A I/O' 25 113^. ; .Wcrvpto? 2 .vpto? Svpos in Hermes , 5 443^ ; 
and the section on the Aramaic dialects in Art. ’ Semitic 
1 anauapes,' A’/W*. published separately in German, Die Sent. 
Sprac/ien, Lcipsii,, 1887, p. 2 tJ?., 2nd ed., 1899. 

2. An Ashen te (iCh. 734!; [ aK]apav [B], apap. [AL]). See 
also Ram, i, and Arni. T. N. 


ARAMAIC LANGUAGE. 2 Anmmie is nearly re- 
lated to Hebrceo- Phoenician ; there is, nevertheless, 

1. Geographical “ shar P liae of demarcation ' 0f its 
extent original home nothing certain is 
known. In the OT ‘Aram’ appears 
at an early period as a designation of certain districts in 
Syria (see Aravi, § 1) and in Mesopotamia. The 
language of the Aramaeans gradually spread far and 
wide. It occupied all Syria — both those regions which 
had been in the possession of non-Semitic peoples, and 

x It would appear that the Assyrian inscriptions sometimes 
mention this place as Subutu or S ubiti (s.*<- 1 *,-l. Far. 279 ff.\ 
Schrader, A GF 122, A AT 182 \ but they have not enabled 

us to fix the site. 

- Revised and adapted by the author from art. { Semitic 
Languages ’ (Aramaic section) in EBW 21 . 
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those which were most likely inhabited by Canaanite j 
tribes. Last of all, Palestine became Aramaised {ib. § 2). 
Towards the E. this language was spoken on the . 
Euphrates, and throughout the districts of the Tigris 
S. and \Y. of the Armenian and Kurdish mountains ; 1 
the province in which the capitals of the Ars.icides and | 
the Sasanians were situated was called ' the country of 
the Aramaeans. ’ In Babylonia and Asm ria a large, or 
perhaps the larger, portion of the population were most 
probably Aramreans, even at a very early date, whilst 
Assyrian was the language of the government. 

Some short Aramaic inscriptions of the Assyrian 
period, principally on weights, have long been known. 

„ To these have recently been added longer 
n Earlier J ^ 

i T ones from the most northern part of Syria 

history. ^Zenjlrli, about 37 N.). In these, as in the 
weight inscriptions, the language differs markedly from 
later Aramaic, especially by its close approximation to 
Hebrew -Canaanite or, perhaps, to Assyrian; but 
Aramaic it undoubtedly is. It is to be hoped that more 
of these inscriptions, important alike for their language 
and for their contents, may yet be discovered. 1 

In the Persian period Aramaic was the official language 
of the provinces \V. of the Euphrates ; and this explains 
the fact that some inscriptions of Cilicia and many coins 
which were struck by governors and vassal princes in 
Asia Minor {of which the stamp was in some cases 
the work of skilled Greek artists) bear Aramaic in- 
scriptions, whilst those of other coins are Greek. This, 
of course, does not prove that Aramaic was ever spoken 
in Asia Minor, and as far north as Sinope and the 
Hellespont. In Egypt Aramaic inscriptions ha\e 

been found of the Persian period, one bearing the date 
of the fourth year of Xerxes (482 B.c. ) ; 2 we have also 
official documents on papyrus, unfortunately in ^ very 
tattered condition for the most part, which prove that 
the Persians preferred using this convenient language to 
mastering the difficulties of the Egyptian systems of 
writing. It is further possible that at that time there 
were many Aramaeans in Egypt, just as there were many 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Jews. 

This preference for Aramaic, however, probably 
originated under the Assyrian Empire, in which a very 
large proportion of the population spoke Aramaic : in 
it this language would naturally occupy a more important 
position than it did under the Persians. Thus we under- 
stand why it was taken for granted that a great Assyrian 
officer could speak Aramaic {2 K. I826 = Is. 36 n), and 
why the dignitaries of Judah appear to have learned the 
language {ibid. ) : namely, in order to communicate with 
the Assyrians. The short dominion of the Chaldeans 
probably strengthened this preponderance of Aramaic. 

A few r ancient Aramaic inscriptions have been dis- 
covered far within the limits of Arabia, in the palm 
oasis of Teima (in the north of the Hijaz) ; the oldest I 
and by far the most important of these was perhaps 
made somewhat before the Persian period. 3 We may 
presume that Aramaic was introduced into the district 
by a mercantile colony, which settled in the ancient seat 
of commerce ; and, in consequence, Aramaic may 
have remained for some time the literary language of 
the neighbouring Arabs. Those Aramaic monuments, 
which we may with more or less certainty ascribe to the 
Persian period, exhibit language which is almost 
absolutely uniform. The Egyptian monuments bear 
marks of Hebrew, or (better) Phoenician, influence. 

Intercourse with Aramaeans caused some Aramaic 

* £ p Ansgrabungen in Sendschirli, Sachau, Konigl. Mus.zn 
Berlin, Mittheil. aus den or. Samml. 1893; also I). H. Muller, 
tutsan. Inschrift. r\ Sendschirli , Vienna, 180*; Haldvy, Rcz>. 
oV?«., Paris, 1894, and on the lanmnige, ZlLMG 47 99; 

P* H. Muller, * Die Bauinschrift des BarrekulC 7 . K Mil '10 ; Wi. 
in MVi,, 1896 ; Halivy, Rev. Sen/. 10^7 ; O. Hoffmann, 7 A, 
*897 > 317 ff. Two old Aram. inscriptions from Nerab (near 
Aleppo)have since been brought to light ; cp Hoffmann, ib. 207 ff. . 
, ...‘^ ee ffi e Pnlaeographical Society’s Oriental Series, plate 
1x111., and C/S 2, no. 122. 

3 See C/S 2 , nos. 113-121. 


words to be imported into Hebrew at a comparatively 
3 Biblical ear ^ date. This influence of Aramaic on 
Aramaic ^ e ^ rew steadily grew, and shows itself so 
strongly in the language of Ecclesiastes, for 
example, as almost to compel the inference that Aramaic 
was the writer’s mother-tongue, and Hebu-w one subse- 
quently acquired, without complete mastery. 

Certain portions of the- OT (Ezra4S-fii8 712-26 Dan. 
24-N28 ; also the ancient gloss in Jer. 10 ri) arc written 
in Aramaic. The free and arbitrary interchange between 
Aramaic and Hebrew, between the current popular 
speech and the old sacred and learned language, is 
peculiarly characteristic in Daniel (167 or 166 b.c.); 
see Daniki,, ii. § 11 /. Isolated passages in Ezra 
perhaps belong to the Persian period, but have certainly 
been remodelled by a later writer. 1 Still in Ezra we 
find a few antique forms which do not occur in Daniel. 

The Aramaic pieces contained in the OT have the 
great advantage of being furnished with vowels and 
other orthographical signs. These were not inserted 
until long .after the composition of the books (they 
are sometimes at variance with the text itself) ; but 
Aramaic was still a living language when the punctua- 
tion came into use, and the lapse of time was not 
so very great. The tradition ran less risk of corruption, 
therefore, than in the case of Hebrew. Its general 
correctness is further attested by the innumerable 
points of resemblance between this language and 
Syriac, with which we are accurately acquainted. The 
Aramaic of the OT exhibits various antique characteristics 
which afterwards disappeared — for example, the forma- 
tion of the passive by means of internal vowel-change, 
and of the causative with ha instead of with a— phenomena 
which have been falsely explained as Hebraisms. 

Biblical Aramaic agrees in all essential respects with 
the language used in the many inscriptions of Palmyra 

-j , . . (beginning soon before the Christian 

* a a 30an > e c ‘ era and extending to about the end of 
the third century), and on the Nabataean coins and 
stone monuments (concluding about the year 100 A.D. ). 
Aramaic was the language of Palmyra, the aristocracy 
of which were largely of Arabian extraction. In the 
northern portion of the Nabataean kingdom (not far 
from Damascus) there was probably a large Aramaic 
population ; but Arabic was spoken farther south. At 
that time, however, Aramaic was highly esteemed as a 
cultivated language, for which reason the Arabs in 
question made use of it, as their own language was not 
reduced to writing, just as in those ages Greek inscrip- 
tions were set up in many districts where no one spoke 
Greek. The great inscriptions cease with the over- 
throw of the Nabataean kingdom by Trajan (105 A.D. ) ; 
but, down to a later period, the Arabian nomads in those 
countries, especially in the Sin.iitic peninsula, often 
scratched their names on the rocks, adding some bene- 
dictory formula in Aramaic. These inscriptions 
having now been deciphered with completeness and 
certainty, there is no longer room for discussion of 
their Israelite origin, or of any similar fantastic theories 


concerning them. That several centuries afterwards 
the name of ‘Nabataean* was used by the Arabs as 
synonymous with ‘ Aramaan ’ was probably due to 
llu- gradual spread of Aramaic over a great part of 
what had once been the country of the Nabataeans. In 
any case. Aramaic then exercised an immense influence. 
This is proved by the place which it occupies in the 
strange Pahlavf writing, various branches of which date 
from the time of the Parthian empire. Biblical Aramaic, 
as also the language of the Palmyrene and the Nabataean 
inscriptions, may be described as an older form of 
Western Aramaic. The opinion that the Palestinian Jews 
brought their Aramaic dialect directly from Babylon — 
whence the incorrect name ' Chaldee’ — is untenable. 


1 The decree which is said to have been sent by Artaxerxes 
(Ezra 7 12-26) is in its present form a comparatively late pro- 
duction (cp Ezra, ii. § 10). 
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l\v the time of Christ Aramaic had long been the 
current popular speech of the Jews in Palestine, and 
5 NT USe ’ s P , '^ en an( ^ written, of Hebrew 
(in a greatly modified form) was confined to 
scholars. Christ and the apostles spoke Aramaic, and 
the niigm.il preaching of Christianity, the Ei/a.yy^Xtoi', 
was m the same language. And this, too, not in 
the dialect current in Jerusalem, which roughly coin- 
cided with the literary language of the period, but in 
that of Galilee', which, it would seem, had developed 
more rapidly, or, as is now often but erroneously said, 
had become corrupted. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
for us to know the Galilean dialect of that period with 
accuracy. The attempts made in our days to reduce 
the words of Jesus from Greek to their original language 
have, therefore, failed. 

In general, few of the sources from which we derive 
our knowledge of the Palestinian dialect of that period 
can be implicitly trusted. In the syn- 


6 . Targums. 


agogues it was necessary that the reading 


of the OT should be followed by an oral ‘ targum ’ — a 
translation, or rather i- paraphrase into Aramaic, the 
language of the people — which was at a later period 
fixed in writing ; but the officially sanctioned form of 
the Targum to the Pentateuch (the so-called Targum 
of Onkelos) and of that to the prophets (the so-called 
Jonathan) was not finally settled till the fourth or fifth 
century, and not in Palestine but in Babylonia. The 
redactors of the Targum preserved, on the whole, the 
older Palestinian dialect ; vet that of Babylon, which 
differed considerably from the former, exercised a 
vitiating iniluence. The punctuation, which was added 
later (first in Babylonia) is not so trustworthy as that of 
the Aramaic passages in the OT. The manuscripts 
which have the Babylonian superlinear punctuation 
may, nevertheless, be relied upon to a great extent. 
The language of Onkelos and Jonathan differs but little 
from biblical Aramaic. The language spoken some 
time afterwards by the Palestinian Jews, especially in 
Galilee, is exhibited in a series of rabbinical works — 
the so-called Jerusalem Targums, a few Midrashic works, 
and the Jerusalem Talmud. Of the Jerusalem Targums, 
at least that to the Pentateuch contains remains that go 
back to a very early date, and, to a considerable extent, 
presents a much more ancient aspect than that of Onkelos, 
which has been heavily revised throughout ; 1 but 
the language, as we now have it, belongs to the 
later time. The Targums to the Hagiographa are, in 
part, very late indeed. All these books, of which the 
Midrashfm and the Talmud eontain much Hebrew' as 
well as Aramaic, have been handed down without care, 
and require to be used with great caution for linguistic 
purposes. Moreover, the influence of the older language 
and orthograph)' has, in part, obscured the characteristics 
of these popular dialects : for example, various gutturals 
are still written, although they are no longer pronounced. 
The adaptation of the spelling to the real pronunciation 
is carried furthest in the Jerusalem Talmud, but not in 
u. consistent manner. All these books are without 
vowel-points ; but the frequent use of vowel-letters 
in the later Jewish works renders this defect less notice- 
able (cp Tkxt, § 64). 

Not only the Jews but also the Christians of Palestine 
retained their native dialect for some time as an ecclesi- 
astical and literary language. We possess 
p . * s . ian translations of great portions of the Bible 

a es lrtian. ( eS p ec j a py of the Gospels) and fragments 
of other works in this dialect by the Palestinian Christians 
dating from about the fifth century, partly accompanied 
by a punctuation which was not added till some time 
later. This dialect, the native country of which was 
apparently not Galilee, but Jud;-ea, closely resembles 
that of the Palestinian Jews, as was to be expected 

* This in opposition to Dalman's Gramm, d. jiid. pal. Aram. 
(Leipric, 94)— a book highly to be commended for the fulness 
and accuracy of its facts, but less so for its theories. 
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from the fact that those who spoke it were of Jewish 
origin. 

Finally, the Samaritans, among the inhabitants of 
Palestine, translated their sacred book, the Penta- 
. teuch, into their own dialect : see Text, 
8. Samaritan g Th e critical study of this trans- 
dialect. lation proves that the language which 
lies at its base was very much the same as that of the 
neighbouring Jews. Perhaps, indeed, the Samaritans 
may have earried the softening of the gutturals a little 
farther than the Jews of Galilee. Their absurd attempt 
to embellish the language of the translation by arbitrarily 
introducing forms borrowed from the Hebrew original 
has given rise to the false notion that Samaritan is a 
mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. The introduction of 
Hebrew and even of Arabic words and forms was 
practised in Samaria on a still larger scale by eopyists 
who lived after Aramaic had become extinct. The later 
works written in the Samaritan dialect are, from a 
linguistic point of view, as worthless as the compositions 
of Samaritans in Hebiew : the writers, who spoke Arabic, 
endeavoured to write in a language with which they were 
but half acquainted. 

All these Western Aramaic dialects, including that of the 
oldest inscriptions, have this characteristic among others 
in common, that they form the third person 
singular masculine and the third person 
plural masculine and feminine in the im- 
perfect by prefixing v, as do the other Semitic languages. 
And in these dialects the termination d (the so-called 
slat us rmp/iatirzn) still retained the meaning of a definite 
article down to a tolerably kite period. 

As early as the seventh century the conquests of the 
Moslems greatly circumscribed the domain of Aramaic, 
and a few centuries later it was almost completely 
supplanted in the W. by Arabic. For the Christians of 
those countries, who, like every one else, spoke Arabic, 
the Palestinian dialect was no longer of importance. 
They adopted as their ecclesiastical language the dialect 
of the other Aram jean Christians, the Syriac (Edessan ; 
see § 11 ff.). The only localities where a W. Aramaic 
dialect still survives are a few villages in Anti-Libanus. 1 

The popular Aramaie dialect of Babylonia, from the 
fourth to the sixth century of our era, is exhibited in the 

„ . t> v 1 • Babvlonian Talmud, in which, however, 

m Babylonia as in the Jerusalem Talmud , there is 

and Mandsoan. a conslant mingling of Aramaic and 
Hebrew passages. To a somewhat later period, and 
probably to a somewhat different district of Babylonia, 
belong the writings of the Mandceans, a strange sect, 
half Christian and half heathen, who, from a linguistic 
point of view, possess the peculiar advantage of having 
remained almost entirely free from the influence of 
Hebrew, which is so perceptible in the Aramaic writings of 
Jews as well as in those of Christians. Theorthographyof 
the Mandceans comes nearer than that of the Talmud 
to the real pronunciation, and in it the softening of the 
gutturals is most clearly seen. In other respects there is 
a elose resemblance between Mandasan and the language 
of the Babylonian Talmud. The forms of the imperfect 
which we have enumerated above take in these dialects 
n ox l. In Babylonia, as in Syria, the language of the 
Arabic conquerors rapidly drove out that of the country. 
The latter has long been extinct — unless, which ispossible, 
a few surviving Mandceans still speak among themselves 
a more modern form of their dialect. 

At Edessa, in the W. of Mesopotamia, the native 
dialect had already been used for some time as a literary 

11 S riac ^ an S ua S e ’ an ^ h ac * been reduced to rule 
P j through the influence of the schools (as 

or Edessan • 1 u .u a •* c *1 , 

Aramaic 1S P rovec * °}' the fixity of the grammar and 
the orthography) even before Christianity 

1 On this subject we have now very valuable information 
in a series of articles by M. I*arw»t (Joum. As., 1898); more- 
over it is hoped that Profexsurs Prym and Socin will soon be 
able to furnish more ample details. 
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acquired power in the country, in the second century. At 
an early period the Old and the New Testaments were here 
translated, with the help of Jewish tradition (see Text, 
§ 59). This version (the so-called Pcshftta or Peshito) be- 
came the Bible of Aramrean Christendom, and Edessa 
became its capital. Thus the Aramaean Christians of the 
neighbouring countries, even those who were subjects of 
the Persian empire, adopted the Edcssan dialect as the 
language of the church, of literature, and of cultivated 
intercourse. - s ince the ancient name of the inhabitants, 

‘ Aramaeans, ' just like that of" MW 77m', had acquired in 
the minds of Jews and Christians the unpleasant signifi- 
cation of 'heathens,' it was generally avoided, and in 
its place the Greek terms 1 Syrians ’ and 1 S\ riac ’ \\ ere 
used. * Syriac,’ however, was also the name given by 
the Jews and the Christians of Palestine their own 
language, and ‘Syrians’ was applied by both Greeks 
and Persians to the Aram. vans of Hal >y Ionia. It is, there- 
fore, incorrect to employ the word * Syriac ’ as mean- 
ing the language of Edessa alone ; but, since it was 
the most important of these dialects, it has the best 
claim to this generally received appellation. It has, as 
we have said, a form \ cry definitely fixed ; and in it the 
above-mentioned forms of the imperfect take an n. As 
in the Babylonian dialects, the termination d has become 
so completely a part of the substantive to w hich it is 
added that it has wholly lost the meaning of the definite 
article ; whereby the clearness of the language is per- 
ceptibly impaired. The influence exercised by Greek is 
very apparent in Syriac. 

From the third to the seventh century an extensive 
literature was produced in this language, consisting 
y, ... chief! v. but not entirely, of ecclesiastical 

12. Its History. works In the development of this 
literature the Syrians of the Persian empire took an 
eager part In the Eastern Roman empire Syriac was, 
after Greek, by far the most important language ; and 
under the Persian kings it virtually occupied a more 
prominent position as an organ of culture than the 
Persian language itself. The conquests of the Arabs 
totally changed this state of things. Meanw hile, even 
in Edessa, a considerable difference had arisen between 
the written language and the popular speech, in 
which the process of modification was still going on. 
About the year 700 it became a matter of absolute 
necessity to systematise the grammar of the language 
and to introduce some means of clearly expressing 
the vowels. The chief object aimed at was that the 
text of the Syriac Bible should be recited in a correct 
manner. It happened, however, that the eastern pronun- 
ciation differed in many respects from that of the W. The 
local dialects had, to some extent, exercised an influence 
over the pronunciation of the literary tongue ; and, on 
the other hand, the political separation between Rome 
and Persia, and yet more the ecclesiastical schism — since 
the Syrians of the E. were mostly Nestorians, those of 
the W. Monophysites and Catholics — had produced 
divergences between the traditions of the various schools. 
Starting, therefore, from a common source, two dis- 
tinct systems of punctuation were formed, of which the 
western is the more convenient, but the eastern the 
more exact, and generally more in accordance with the 
ancient pronunciation : it has, for example, a in place 
of the western 0, and 0 in many cases where the western 
Syrians pronounce it. In later times the two systems 
have been intermingled in various ways. 

Arabic everywhere put a speedy end to the pre- 
dominance of Aramaic — a predominance which had 
lasted for more than a thousand years — and soon began 
to drive Syriac out of use. Nevertheless, up to the 
present day Syriac has remained in use for literary and 
ecclesiastical purposes, and may perhaps be even spoken 
in some monasteries and schools ; but it has long been 
a dead language. When Syriac became extinct in Edessa 
and its neighbourhood is not known with certainty. It 
is very desirable that theologians who interest them- 


selves scientifically in the history of the first centuries of 
Christianity should leant some Syriac. The task is not 
very difficult for those who know Hebrew. 

In some districts of northern Mesopotamia, of the Mosul 
territory, of Kurdistan, and on Lake Urmia, Aramaic 
, o dialects are spoken by Christians and 

‘ , / occasionally by Jews. Among these 

that ot Li mint has become the most 
important, since American missionaries haw formed a. 
new literary language of it. Moreover, the Roman 
Propaganda has printed books in two of the Neo- Syriac 
dialects. 


( >11 the Aramaic dialects in general, see Noldeke, ‘Die Namen 
d, Aiam. Nation u. Sprache,’ in ZDIUG 2f*ir^ Jf. (’71); 

Wiiglit, Cow/. Gramm. Sent. 14 JJ. ; K:iu. 
14 . Literature. <>ramm. </. Jiibl.'A ram. 6 j[f. The Aramaic 
inscriptions from Assyria, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, and arc found in the second part of the CIS (the 

Sin.iitic and Palmyrene inv-i iptions have not yet appeared). 
For the N.dwi.t.m lhe most important publication is Eating's 
Kal<a tu In he I u\c hr t/U n, Berlin, 1885. Others are to be found in 
various journals. Of these the most considerable is the great 
inscription of Petra, first edited by De Vogutf, /.Ay., 1896, 
8304^ Many Sinaitic are 1 out: -lined in Luting's St Haiti sc he 
Inschr. ('91), and of the Palmjiene the (oompaialh ely srn.ill) 
collection in I >0 Y T ague's La Syrie ( 'cut rah ( 1BO&-77) is the most 
convenient for use. Munj others are to be found scattered 
through journals devoted to Oriental subjects, the most important 
being the great Fiscal Inscription in Palmyrene and Greek: see 
ZDAIG 42 370 ff. ('88), where the literature is cited. A few 
Palmyrene inscriptions, annotated, are appended to Bevan’s 
Commentary on Daniel. 

The most complete Syriac grammar is Nbldeke’s Syrische 
Grammatik (Leipsic, ’80 ; 2nd ed., ’08). Duval's (Paris, ’81) is 
useful for comparison with the other Aramaic dialects, and 
Nestle’s, in the Porta Linguarum < hdentalium (_ml ed., Berlin, 
’88), is an introductory handbook. To theologians wishing to 
learn Syriac, Roediger’s Clin ■, tomathia synam (31 d ed., Halle, 
’92) may be highly recommended. Articles on the Nabataean, the 
Palmyrene, and the Christian- Palestinian dialects by Nf*ld<-ke 
are to be found in the ZDMG 17 7032^ 1 '•*637/1 L'63, '65, 

’70]. Of Syriac dictionaries, Castell’s for a long time was the 
only one of general utility. Recently three have appeared, 
Payne Smith’s great Thesaurus (unfortunately not yet finished), 
Brockelmann's and Brun’s. Of glossaries to the Aramaic in- 
scriptions, we must now add to Ledrain’s Diet, ties noms 
pro/res Pahnyreniens ('87) the glossary of Stanley A. Cook 
(Cambridge, ’98) and Lidzbarski's Handbuch der nordsemi- 
tischen E/igrafikik (98). 

For the various dialects used in early Jewish literature, includ- 
ing the Hebrew parts of it, we have, besides the old Bu.xtorf 
(Basel, 1639), Jacob Levi’s Keuheb. u. Chald. U 'dr ter b. 
(Leipsic, iC'76-0'1), and the shorter one of J. Dalinan (part 1 , 
Leipsic, ’07). Levy had previously edited a Chald. U'orterb. 
fiber die Targumhn (Leipsic, ’67). 

On the biblical Aramaic there are, besides the grammar of 
Kautzsch (’84), the little books of Strack (2nd ed., Leipsic, 97) 
and of Marti (Leipsic, ’96). For. the Targum dialects there 
is no grammar that meets the requirements of modern science. 
Nor is there yet an adequate grammar of the Aramaic dialect 
of the Babylonian Talmud, although the little tract of S. D. 
Lnzzatto, Elemcnti grammatical i di Caldco biblico c del dialetto 
Talmud ico Babilonese (Padua, ’65), is a very useful work. For 
the Palestine Jewish dialects see Dalman’s Grammar (Leipsic, 
’94) ; for the Samaritan, the grammar of Uhlemann (Leipsic, ’37) 
and Petermann (Berlin, ’73). Neither of these, naturally, repre- 
sents the results of modern scholarship. For the Mandate, see 
that of Noldeke (Halle, ’75), for the Neo-Syriac that of the same 
author (Leipsic, ’68), and especially the most valuable grammar 
of A. T. Maclean (Cambridge, 95). T. N. 


ARAMAIC VERSIONS. See Text, §§ 59 /. , 64. 

ARAMEAN PET]*?), Dt. ‘ 20 s RV m s-, and Aramitess 
(JVEHN), 1 Ch. 7 14 EV. See Aram (beginning). 

ARAM-MAACAH (HDVD D1»), 1 Ch. 196 RY. 

See Maacah, t. 

ARAM - NAHAR AIM (Dnni D* 15 J). LY preserves 
the form Aram-naharaim only in Ps. 60 (title : jj.eo-OTTOTap.lay 
trvpias [BKT], j u. (TV play [R]) and in Dt. 23 5 [4] RVmg- ; else- 
where the phrase is invariably rendered 
1 , OT expression. Mesopotamia, even in Judg. 3 10 (so 
B <rvplas TTOTo.jj.il} i') where MT has 
simply Aram (DIN 1 ; oT/ptas [A ; L om. altogether]). The other p 
forms arc-: Judg. 3 k, TTorap-tov trvpias [B], ervpias p.co'OTTOTay.ias 
7r0Taju.an' [AL] ; 1 Ch. 196 <rvpta$ jaetro 7 rora/xta? [UnAL]. 

Apart from Judg. 38 , where its genuineness is more 
than doubtful (sue Cushan-rishath aim), and the 
confused editorial data of 1 Ch, 196 and Ps.GOs (title in 
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EV), which are, of course, ton late to be anything but 
antiquarian lore, 1 the phrase .\r.nn-nahar(a)im occurs 
in MT only twice — once in J, defining the position of 
the 1 city of Xnhor ’ (or perhaps rather ’ of Harran' ; see 
N.\h< >r), Gen. 21 10, and once in 1), defining the position 
of I'l-.runn on the west bank of the Euphrates (Dt. 
22 5 [ []). Whilst the two towns in question are Aramaean 
cities known in later 2 as well as in earlier 3 periods of 
history, the stories connected with them in the passages 
cited are legends of prehistorical times, whose interpre- 
tation is necessarily rryDre or less conjectural (see Xahor, 
H\i.\am). We have no other evidence for the actual 
utn ei icv of a compound geographical expression Aram- 
inh.irpi )im. Indeed, Aram is properly a race-name 
rather than the name of A district : apart from the 
passages cited, there does not appear to be any un- 
ambiguous case of its use, whether alone or in combina- 
tion , as a geographical expression. Naharim, or X ahann 
( see In -low, § 2), on the other hand, is well known as an 

i< -nt name for Northern Syria and the country stretch- 
ing eastwards from it. Aram-Xaharaim, or (better) 
Ar.mi-Nnharim, might then be, like Arani-Zobah, etc., 
properly the name of a people rather than of a territory 
— unless, indeed, Aram be perhaps a simple gloss ex- 
plaining Xahar(a)im (op the converse case of Yahwe- 
eloliim in Gen. 2). That Nahnr(.i)im is a dual ('the 
tw 1 > rners *) is extremely doubtful (cp Moore on Judg. 38) 
— the word, as already hinted, should probably be pro- 
nounced X.iharini (see £ 2). 

The term Missoni r wiia (q.v., § 1) is explained l»v the Greek 
geographers as meaning * hetween the rivers’ ; hut ihe> ne<_<l n.»t 
have been right in assuming that the rivers referred to were two. 
It seems not improbable that the t »r>.-ek name is really connected 
with the ancient name. 4 

The form Naharin (the spelling varies : on this pro- 
nunciation see WMM, . Is. u . Eur. 251 , 252 n. T,[-iu enn, 

rp, of course, also be read -en. — \YMM]) is 

N h 11 Tn ie attested by the Egyptian records of the 
New Empire, when this name seems to 
take the place of the earlier phrase Upper Rutenu (zb. 
249). W. M. Muller regards the form as plural 5 
(252) ; but it may also be a locative like Ephraim, etc. 
(see Names, § 107). 

In Assyrian or Babylonian inscriptions the name has 
not yet been met with I m.v § 3); but in the A mama 
letters it occurs repeatedly as mat it X.thrim.i or Xnrima, 
from which we learn the valuable fact that in Phoenicia 
(Gcbal) and Palestine (Jerusalem) the form with m was 
usual. 

Xu harm (Nahrima) was, as the meaning of the name 
(’river-land') would sugg'-st. a term of physical rather 
.p , , than of poll tii -ll geography. It need not, 

. X en . therefore, have been used w ith a very 
great definiteness (cp the ancient names IIa/)a7roraAu'a, 
Polyb. v. 69 ; and the mod. Riviera) ; and the inscrip- 
tions, in fact, bear this out. 

It seems to have extended from the valley of the 
Orontes, across the Euphrates, somewhat indefinitely 
eastwards {As. u. Eur. 249). Explanations, based on 
the view that aim is dual, like those of Dillmann (the 
territory between the Chaboras and the Euphrates), of 
Schrader in A'A TW (between the middle Euphrates and 
the Halih), and of Hulevy in Rev. Sdm. July 1894 (the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, watered by the so-called 
A ban a and the Pharpar) seem less satisfactory. In 
its widest application, the whole water-system drain- 

1 The passages in which the phrase has been inserted are 
obviously borrowed from 2 S. 

2 Petbor mentioned by Shalmaneser II. 

3 Pethor mentioned by Thotmes III. 

4 It is at least worth considering whether M«.s.»putamia may 


not be a translation of the Aramman expressi- > 


ARARAT 

ing into the Persian Gulf could be called ‘ the waters or 
* the great water system ‘ ’of Naharin [As. u. Eur. 253- 
255). In its stricter (narrower) application it probably, 
at one time, included or formed part of Hanigalbat 
(Hani-rabbat). On the history of this whole district 
see Mksupot vmia. h. w. h. 

ARAM-ZOBAH (H^Y C>N). See Akam, § 6, 
David, § 9, and Zobaii. 

ARAN (j* 1X, perhaps ‘mountain goat’ — cp Epher — 
but Xuld. and Di. question this; &PP&N [BAL]), a 
‘son’ of Dishan the Horite ; Gen. 36=8 (px [Sam]; 
APAM [AE]) = i Ch. 1 42 (apan [L]). U Niebuhr 
(influenced by the preceding name Uz) prefers the 
reading Aram, which is supported by some Heb. MSS, 
T.irg Jon.. (p A Vg, and Onk. (cp Gesch. 1 29). The 
MT 1^. lmwvver. probably correct (cp Oren, 1 i Ch. 225), 
though if Oren is the right pronunciation of pN in 1 Ch. 
225, it is probably correct also in x Ch. 142, and vice 
versa (see We. De gent. 39). 

ARARAT ( D"JAX ; ApApAT [BAL]). x. Ararat is 
mentioned in the < >T as a country ; 2 K. 1 9 37 (ApApA0 
, [D]. apaA<\A[A])= Is. 0/ 38 (apM€n[€]ia 

hiMi7»7 ‘ [I^N'ACX J]) ; cp Tob. 1 =1 {apapaB [B]) AV 

allusions Araratl1 ' J er - 51 2 7 UpAT€ TT&p’ EMOY 
[BN]; apaped [A] ; apaper ( 0). The first 
two passages referred to are parallel ; they relate 
that the two sons of Sennacherib (Sin-ahi-irb.i), after 
having slain their father, ’escaped into the land of 
Ararat' (so RY). A collateral confirmation of this 
report is given by an inscription of Esar-haddon 2 (Asur- 
ah-iddina) which states that on the news of the murder 
of his father he quickly collected the forces (with which 
he was probably currying on a campaign in Cappadocia 
or Cilicia), marched against Nineveh, and defeated the 
army of the murderers at Hanirabbat (1 lanigalmit? 
Schrader). This district lies in the neighbourhood of 
Meliteue, just where, at a later time, the Romans 
entered Armenia (i.e. , Ararat). In Jer. l.c. the prophetic 
writer summons the kingdoms (or, as (!5' : N. the kings) of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz to fight against Babylon. 
This too agrees with the representations of the inscrip- 
tions, which constantly distinguish between the land of 
Mannu and Urartu or Ararat. Mannu (which lay to 
the S or SE. of Lake Urumla) was generally subject 
to the Assyrians, but at least once was conquered from 
them by Argetis son of Menuas (see Tiele, B. Hi 208, 
215). Si* further Minni, Ashkenaz. 

The name Urarti appears in the Assyrian texts from 
the ninth century onwards. It appears to be inter- 
_ . changeable with Nai'ri (i.e., the streams), 

Q. Asmian 0 ' 




. ssyrian t ^ e g cm jtj c name Q f the country, 
ex S, e C. j t ] Jorc f or example, under Tiglath- 

pileser I. (lirca 1108 B.C. ) and, as appears from the 
notices in the Egyptian inscriptions of the eighteenth 
dynasty, at a much earlier date (circa 1400 B.C. ). The 
kings, who are called by the Assyrians Urartians, never 
apply this name to thcmsch os. Sarduris I., the first 
king whose inscriptions, written in Assyrian (circa 830 
B. C. ), have come down to us, calls himself king of 
Nani, a title which the Assyrians naturally did not 
grant him, because they themselves laid claim to his 
country. His successors, who use their own language, 
call their land Biaina, out of which the later name Van 
has arisen, a name which must at that time have been 
transferred from the district where the kings resided to 
the w hole kingdom. 

Next, as to the extent of the kingdom of Urartu or 
Nai'ri. The greater part of the later Armenia was, 
sometimes at any rate, included within its limits ; for 
Winnie inscriptions have been found even in Malatly.ih, 
near Palu on the Upper Euphrates, and as far away as 
the Russian province Erivan. It would appear that 
originally Nai'ri denoted a more southerly region, where 
1 On Oman see Araunah. 2 3 R- 15, col. i.17. 


‘thstrut of mcr-s,' a natural rendering (cp the Syriac Beth 
Wrluyc for Xenophon’s *Apa/3ux) of Naharim (‘ riverland ’), 
afterwards — by an easy misunderstanding (<»f which there are 
examples) — due to the two like-sounding words beth — supposed 
to mean bctuv<n rivers.’ 

0 If the suggestion made in the preceding footnote be adopted, 
rroTa/xcoi' implied in Mesopotamia will be plural. 
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the Tigris and the Euphrate s rise, whilst Ararat proper 
( Urarti) lay to the N. . in the plain of the Araxes ; but that 
between the eleventh century and the ninth, the Urartians 
(whom their language shows to have been a uou-Semitic 
people) conquered the more southerly region, and estab- 
lished there the chief se.it of their dominion — a conquest | 
which they were enabled to make by the great decline 
of Assyria at that time. Afterwards, both names, Xairi j 
and Urartu, were used for the whole country. The 
Avsvnan king Saigon broke the power of I'r.irtu for n i 
long time; but his successors did not snored in their 
endeavours to destroy it, and so it is not unnatut.il that 
Assynologists have sometimes defended the pre-e\ilic 
origin of the long prophecy against Babylon at the end of 
the book of Jeremiah, on this ground among others, that 
the kingdoms of Ararat and Minni are still well known 
to the Israelites, and considered to be formidable , 
powers. 1 Kuenen, how e\ cr (Ond . 2 24a = Einl. 1 | 
232 f), has sufficiently shown that these arguments are 
not conclusive. Proper names like Ararat and Minni 
simply prove the literary and antiquarian research of the 
author, and the phenomena of the prophecy as a whole 
appear to both the present writers to presuppose a period 
later than that of Jeremiah, (.'see Jeremiah, li. ). 

2. Ararat is mentioned also in the post-exilic version 1 
of the Deluge-story. The statement runs thus . 4 And 1 
. n - the ark rested . upon the mountains of 

® 0 " Ararat 1 (Gen. S+ RV ; Samar, text Dim). 

This is precisely parallel to the statement of 
the cognate Babylonian story (see Deluge, § 1) : 1 The 
mountain of the land of Xisir stopped the ship,’ or, as the 
following lines give it, 1 The mountain Nisir stopped the 
ship. 1 That Xisir (protection? deliverance?) is properly 1 
the name of a mountain or mountain range seems to be I 
clear from Asur-nasir-pal’s inscription (see KB 1 77), and ! 
Ararat too, in the intention of the Hebrew writer, will 
be the name of a mountain or mountain range. The 
situation of Xisir is clear from the inscription just 
referred to. It was in Media, E. of the Lower Zab, 
and S of the Caspian Sea. There lies Elburz, the ; 
Hara berezaiti, or Hara haraiti bares, thus named by | 
the X T . Iranians after their mythic sky-mountain. Now, | 
it is remarkable that N T icolaus Damascenus (in Jos. 
Ant. i. 36 , cp also OS 209 48) names the mountain of 
the ark Baris, and places it ’above Minyas’ — i.e., Minni 
(Mannu). Baris (&z/'t\r = high) appears to be a fragment 
of the Iranian name of Elburz, which this writer took 
for the whole name. 2 It may be conjectured that this 
was the mountain which the Hebrew writer, in accord- 
ance with the Babylonian tradition, had in view. If 1 
so, he gave it the name which it bore in his own time, 
Hara haraiti, shortening it into Ararat, not perhaps 
without confusing it involuntarily with the land of 
Urarti, which latter name may have had .1 different 
origin. 

It was natural enough that the most widely spread 
tradition accepted the identity of the Ararat of the 
Hebrew Deluge-story with the kingdom of Ararat spoken 
of above. There (i.e,, in the plain of the Araxes) a 
lofty mountain rises, worthy, so it may have appeared, 
to be the scene of such a great event as the stranding of 

1 Sayce, Crit. Mon. 485 f. Prof. Sayce is uncertain whether 
Jeremiah ‘has made use of some earlier prophecy of which 
Nineveh was the burden, or whether 1 the prophecy belongs to 
a time when Babylon had already taken the place of Nineveh, 
but when in other respects the political condition of W. Asia 
still remained what it was in the closing days of the Assyrian 
Empire.’ ‘ In any case the prophecy must be earlier than the 
age of the second Isaiah, to which modern criticism has so 
often referred it. 1 This was printed in 1894, five years after the 
appearance of vol. ii. of the most authoritative summary of 

modern criticism, 1 Kuenen ’s Ohi/l? zot/J'-', and two years after 
that of the German translation. Prof. Tide, who, in 1886 
(.BAG 480), from an incomplete view of the « ritic. :«1 arguments, 
maintained Jer.oOf. to have been written before C ‘ j ru^ among 
the exiles in Babylon, now accepts Kuenen's main conclusions 
as expressed in the work referred to. 

2 Whether Lubar, the name of the mountain of the ark in 
Jubilees , chaps, 5 and 10, has any connection with Baris, it is 
unimportant to decide. 

19 


the ark. Of its two conic.il peaks, one is crowned 
with perpetual snow, and rises 17,000 ft. above the sea- 
level ; the other is 4000 ft. lower. That the Hebrew 
writer thought of these mountains is in the highest 
degree improbable (see 1 >1 . Genesis, 131). Another 
tradition identified Ararat with the land of Canlu (so 
I'esh. , Targ. ) - i . e . , the ancient K«*rdueiie or Kardueliia 
on the left bank of the Uppi 1 Tigris, and the mountain 
of the ark with the Jcbel Judi, S\V. of Lake Van, 
which has become the traditional site with the Moslems. 

In the Tabic of Nations (Gen. 10) the name of 
Ararat does not occur ; but Ashkenaz, kiphath (or 
1 hphath), and Togarmah (see special articles) probably 
denote districts of \V. and X‘\V. Armenia. 

Kor the geography of Urartu cp especially Sayce, 
'Cuneiform I user, of Van,’ JR. IS \iv. pt. ii. 388 tf., 
where, however, the Armenians, w ho entered the country 
from the \V. , and are related to the Aryan races of 
Asia Minor, are regarded as Iranians. It is against 
this view that, shortly after the first mention of the 
name Urartu by Asur-nasir-pal, names of an Aryan 
sound occur 111 an inscription of his son Shalmaneser II. 
(Artasari and Data), r, t. — \ v. H. K. 

ARARATH, AV n, £. 4 Esd. 13 45 ; RV Akxarkth. 
ARARITE (HlSn), 2 S. 2833b RV ; AY Harak- 

ITE, 3. 

ARATHES UpaGhc [VA]), i Macc. lf»r • RV, AY 

Ariarathes ( q . v . ). 

ARAUNAH (Him, so Kr. everywhere in 2 S. 24, 
but Kt. nmxn l>. 16, ima z-. 18, runt* w. 22- 
24), or Ornan in Ch. ), a Jebusite, whose threshing- 

floor, consecrated by the presence of the angel of Yahwe, 
David purchased as a site for an altar (cp Moriah). 
The story is told in two forms, which agree in essentials. 
On 1 Ch. 21 20 see note to Kind's translation in SBOT 
(2 S. 21 16 ff. 1 Ch. 21 15 ff. 2 Ch. 3 1 , opv a [BAL] ; cp 
opova Jos. . hit. vii. 33, opovv a ib. 134). The real name, 
however, was not Araunah, wffiich is thoroughly un- 
Hebraic, and presumably un-Canaanitish. The critics 
have in this case not been critical enough. Eien Budde 
(SBOT, Heb. ed. , note on 2 S. 2-1 16) admits, rather 
doubtfully, the form Araunah. Klost. prefers (? s 
form Orna, which, however, is no better than the Ornan 
of the Chronicler. One has a right to require a definitely 
Hebrew name, and such a name for this Jebusite MT 
actually gives us in 2 S. 24 18 — viz. , mm = mm Adonijah 
(cp 0/ma[s] [AL] = Adonijah in 2 S. 34, and in 0 1 * of 
1 Ch. 82, and in 1 K. If.). It is proposed, therefore, 
to correct ’Araunah' into 'Adonijah' throughout, except 
in v. 23 (on which see below') ; cp ' Adonibezek,' mis- 
written in Judg. 1 for ' A donixedec ’ (q.v. ). 

The critics have been very near making this correction. 
They have rightly rejected the pretty romance based on 
the phrase ' Araunah the king ' in 2 S. 242-) (MT), from 
which Ewald (Hist. 3 163) inferred that Araunah was 
the old dethroned king of Jebus. They have also 
rejected the makeshift rendering of RV, 'All this, O 
king, doth Araunah give unto the king, because a 
subject speaking to his sovereign was bound to call 
himself humbly 'the king's servant' (cp 1 S. 2619 t K. 

1 26). As Wellhausen first saw , the sense required is, ’ All 
this doth the servant of my lord the king give unto the 
king. ' This means correcting mm into -m. and pre- 
fixing -ny — a capital correction which only needs to be 
supplemented by the emendation of mm elsewhere into 
mm (see above). 

An additional argument has thus been gained for the 
substitution of ‘ Adonijah ' for ’ Araunah. ' The cor- 
rection is certain, and it is of the highest interest. The 
Israelite king and his Jebusite subject worship the same 
god — the god of the land of Canaan. Adonijah too 
was not an ex-king, but simply a member of the Jebusite 
community, which continued to exist even nfter the 
conquest of Jerusalem, 0 L (2 S. 66 ’Opt'd, Heb. jidj) 
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ARBA 


ARCHES 


apparently identified the place with the threshing-floor 
at Perez-Uzzah (see Xachonj. t. a.. C. 

ARBA (VSIX ; AppoB [B], <\pBo [A] -Be [I-]). * tlle 
greatest man among the Anakim ’ (Josh. 14 15). « s t.e 
An a ic, and Hebron, *. 

ARBAH (y 3 ")N) Gen. 05 27 AV. See Hebron, x. 

ARBATHITErnniyn a man of Beth-arabah 
(2 S. 2331 1 Ch. 11 32). See Abi-ALBON. 


1 . In Galilee ? 


ARBATTIS AV, or rather Arbatta RV (€N 
apBaktoic [AK c - a ]; -Banoic [K*]. -Batn. [V"], 
-TAN. [Y a ] ; Vg. in Arbatis ; the Syriac gives the 
strange form Ardbat, 1 Alacc. 523. + Simon 

the Maecabcc, after his successes in Galilee against the 
Gentiles, brought back to Judaea ‘those [Jews] that 
were of (reading 4k for 4v) Galilee and in Arbatta.’ 
A district rather than a town is obviously to be under- 
stood. Ewald {Hist. 5314) thinks of the plain called 
el-Batlha on the NE. shore of the Sea of Galilee (cp 
the Syriac fornn ; more probably the Arabah or 
Araboth (myy 1 of Jordan is intended. See Arabah, 

ARBELA (eN ApBHAoiC [ANV]i, i Macc. 9 2. 
B.iccliides and Alcimus, in their second expedition into 
Judaea, 1 went forth by the way that leadeth to Gulg.ila 
(7aXaaS [codd. 64, 93]), and pitched their tents before 
Masaloth (RV Mcsaloth ; fxeacraXioO [A], /xaura. [NY]), 
whiih is in Arbela.’ There arc four alternative ex- 
planations (but see Chisloth-Tabok). 

First • Josephus (.lnt. xii. 11 1) seems to have read 
for ’ Galgal.L,* ‘Galilee,’ which Wellhausen (IJGWzh 1, 

, where he quotes the parallel case, 
Jos. xii. 23 ( 5 U T77S PaXeiXatas) adopts, 
mid, without explaining Masaloth, takes Arbela to be 
the well-known spot at the head of the cliffs overhanging 
the western border of the plain of Hattin, the modern 
11 1 (id. The mien h.mgeableness of the two forms 

Arbed and Arbel is proved by the Arab geographers. 
Nasir-i- Khusrau, 1047 a.d., calls it Irbil ; Yakut in 
1235 A. D. , and others, tall it Irbid. The limestone 
caverns near Irbid were the haunts of bandits, who 
were only with difficulty dispossessed by Herod the 
Great ; the methods he employed are graphically 
described by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 15 4 RJ i- l*»a ff.). 
Robinson, who, with most moderns, accepts this identi- 
fication, conjectures that Mesaloth 1 which is in Arbela’ 
represents the Heb. n‘ s oo in the sense of steps , storeys, 
terrti ces, and describes the fortress on the face of the 
almost perpendicular cliff (0289k With more reason 
Tuch (Qntisf. de Flav. Jos. Libb Hist.), followed by 
Well hausen (l.c. ), proposes to read Aeaabiod (cp HP 
93, Macrcra 5 u> 0 ) as if for jvivje ‘strongholds.’ The 
objections to this identification are that Josephus is the 
only authority for the reading YaXiXaiav, and that, by 
all we can learn from him, the task of reducing Arbela 
would hive cost Bacchides more time than in the 
circumstances he was likely to be willing to spend. 
The direction through Galilee bv Arbela would, how'- 
c\vr. be a natural one for the Syrians to take. 

Second : As natural a line of march for the Xy rian army 
lay along the coast down to the mouth of the valley of 
Aijalon, and up that valley or one of the 


2 . By Aijalon? 


parallel defiles farther S. On this line 


there was a TaXyaXa, the present Jiljuliy eh, a little more 
than 13 m. XE. of Joppa, on a site so important that 
the main road might well be described as 60 \<v t'ijv ets 
PaV/CiXa. There is, how'ever, no trace along it of a 
Mcu<raXwf? or an Ap^^Xa. 

Third: If Bacchides washed to avoid the road by 
the coast and up Aijalon, which had proved so fatal to 
Nicanor, he may have taken the road 
from Esdraelon S. through Samaria, 
which Holofernes is represented in Judith as taking — 
the road which this book (47) expressly calls 1 The 


3 . In Samaria? 


anabasis of the hill-country, ’ 1 the entrance into Judrea. 
Upon it there stand two Gilgals, one near Mn-chrm, 
and one 5 m. X. of Gophna, which Ewald (///.>/. Eng. 
ed. 0323) takes to be the Galgala of the narrative (but 
see Gilgal). On this route Masaloth might be Meselleh 
or Meithalun, respect ively 5 and 8 m. S. of Jenin, each 
of them a natural point at which to resist an invader. 
A greater difficulty is presented by iv 'AppSrfKois. The 
plural form evidently signifies a considerable district. 
Now . Eusebius {OSSfc ’ Ap/ChjXa) notes the name as extant 
1 in his day, on Esdraelon, 9 R. m. from Lejjun, while 
the entrances from Esdraelon on Meselleh and Meithalun 
are 9^ R. m. from Lejjun. It is therefore possible that 
the name 7 A pfSrjXd covered in earlier days the whole of 
this district. The suggestion is, however, far from being 
capable of proof. The chief points in its favour are 
the straight road from the N. , which was regarded as 
1 a natural line of invasion, and the existence along the 
road of a Jiljuliyeh, u. Meselleh, and a Meithalun. 

Fourth: There is some MS authority 1 for reading 
7 aXaa 5 instead of yaXyaXa ; and if the march of 
p-i a o Bacchides be conceived as having been 
4 . In Gilead? through Gilead, the Arbela of 1 Macc. 
92 may be the *A pfirfXa (mod. Irbid) which Eusebius 
(UN 21473) vaguely defines as a certain village beyond 
Jordan on the coniines of Pella. This Irbid, how'ever, 
lies wry far E. and not in ^ direct line from the N. 
Even from Damascus, it would be a roundabout w'ay 
for the Syrian troops marching with speed on Jerusalem. 
(We can hardly compare the advance of Antiochus III. 
upon Ptolemy IV. [Polyb. 5 6 ], in the course of which 
Antiochus, after taking Tabor and Bethshean, crossed 
Jordan and overran Gilead from Arbela to Rabbath- 
animon). 

<_>f these four alternatives the first and third seem the 
most probable. The difficulties of all, however, are so 
great that most historians ( e.g . Schiirer and Stade) shirk 
discussion of the line of march, and bring Bacchides 
without delay to the walls of Jerusalem. G. o. 

ARBITE, THE ( "BIN ilk 2 S. 23 35. probably an 

error for Archite. See Paakai. 

ARBONAI (aBpoona [BA], yeBpcoN [N] ; 
•Jabbok’ [Syr.]; mambre). In Judith 224 it is stated 
that Nebuchadrezzar ‘went through Mesopotamia, and 
I destroyed all the high cities that were upon the river 
(xeip-cLppos) Arbmiai till ye come to the sea.’ Various 
commentators, following Grotius, have taken the Cha- 
boras to be meant. There is much plausibility, li< n\ ever, 
in the suggestion of Movers that the proper name may 
have arisen out of a failure to understand the original, 
which he conjectures to have been in in iDyn 1 (the cities 
which were) beyond the river,' -1-7 having been taken 
for a proper name and supplied with a Greek ending. 

ARCHANGEL Up X A rr eXoc[Ti.WH]), Jude 9. See 

j Angel, § 4. 

ARCHELAUS (apxgAaoc [Ti.WH], Mt. 222+), son 

of Herod the Great by Malthake, and elder brother of 
Herod Antipas. By his father's will he was made ruler 
over Judrea and Samaria, and his visit to Augustus for 
the confirmation of this inheritance doubtless suggested 
a point in the parable Lk. 19 12 ff. Upon his coins he 
bears the family name of Herod and is called ' Eth- 
nan.li,’ for ' king' he never was, in spite of his assump- 
tions (cp Jos. Ant. xv ii. 4 s). He may, however, have 
I been popularly called 'king. (Cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 43, 

' and the use of j 3 ai nXebei in Mt. 222. See further 

, Herodian Family, 3 . ) 

ARCHER. See War, Weapons. 

ARCHES is the rendering in the EV of etc., 

in Ez. 40 16^ The word or occurs in MT 
only in this chapter; but <* 5 ru - transliterates aiXap. 
also where XIT has c^in. Whatever explanation 

1 be adopted of the variation of form, the meaning is 
‘ 1 HP 0S01/ €ts yj)i/ yaAaa.6 [cod. 64], 0. rqv et? yaXaa.8 [cod. 93]. 
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ARCHE VITES 


doubtless the same throughout — viz., 'porch. 1 See 
Porch, P alack, Tkmim.i-. 

That the principle of the arch early became know n 
to Israel is a probable inference from the shape of their 
Tom ! to. 

AECHEVITES (Kt cp Kau. (j 'ram. d. bib/. 

Aram. §616; Kr. ; 0 Svete, Apyoyoi ; 

Apxoyci [B] ; AXYAlOt [A] ; &px- [L]), mentioned in 
Ezralgt as a tribe settled in Falestineby Asn aimm.k {./ v . ). 
The word is not to be regarded ns meaning inhabitants of 
Erech (Ryssel, R>lel. or ns equivalent to dpxovTes (Jen- 
sen, TLZ, 1895, n. 20)1 but rather as miswritten for T)'], 
K'fn)'?, ’who arc Culli.v.ins ’ {see 2 K. 17« 4 ‘from 
r>.ih\l»>n and from Cuthah,’ etc.). So Mnrq Fund 
64/ 

ARCHI f' 3 TXiU Josh. 162 AV, RV Archites. 

ARCHIPPUS { ApXlTTTTOC [Ti WH|) is included as 
a ‘fellow-soldier’ of Paul and Timothy in the address 
of the epistle to Philemon (Philem. 2), and in that to the 
Colossians {417) he 1 evened this message : ’ lake heed 
to the ministry (Stax-oW'ii'l which thou hast received in 
the Lord, that thou fulfil it.’ Most probably he had 
recently become the minister { mure than ’ deacon ’ in 
the narrower sense) of the church at Colossce, perhaps 
in succession to Epaphrus, who was now with the 
apostle. In Ap. Const. (7-4°) he is said to have lxxrn 
apostolically ordained bishop of Laodicea in Phrygia. 

ARCHITES, AV Archi {'3")Nn ; TOy Apxi [L] ; 
6 BA combine the word with the following Ataroth, 
Xa.Ta.pw 6 e t [B], <\pxi<VTApu)0 [A]), a clan mentioned in 
the difficult phrase JViTTJ? 'S'lXn 9l32 (Josh. I62) in 
the delimitation of the southern frontier of Joseph. 
Probably we should reverse the order of the last two 
words and read ’ the border of Ataroth-of-the-Archites. 1 
Indeed, we might plausibly go a step further and change 
n to 'Tun (or -pn.-.), ’ Addarites ’ (or ’Ardites'). 
See Ataroth, 2. That the name Archi lingers in that 
of the village 'Ain ‘ .-Irik , 5 m. WSW. of Beitin 
{P EF Mem. 37), is at best a hazardous hypothesis (cp 
Ottli, and Buhl Pal. 170 f ). The home of the clan 
of Archites to which Hushai and, according to 0 (2 S. 

23 11 6 ’Apovxatos [BA], 6 A paxi [L] ; and z-. 35 

[ T 0L ' Ovpat] oepxei [B], 6 Apaxcieis [A], 6 A.<papei 
[l.Ji, Shammah [q.v. , 3 and 4] and Paarai, two of 
IAcAiTs heroes, belonged, may have been farther S. 

ARCHITECTURE. See Conduits and Reser- 
voirs, Fortress, House, Palace, Temple, Tomb. 

ARCHIVES. See Historical Literature, § 5. 

ARCTURUS, A Vs rendering of (Job 99) and 
(Job 33 32) ; RV Bear. Most probably, however, 

V? in Job 9 9 has arisen from dittography of r,cy which 
preurdo-?, for follows without i. The whole wise 
seems to be an unmetrical interpolation (see Bickell) ; 
Duhm. agrees as to ry. and goes so far as to excise w. | 
8-10 (so also Beer). Observe that Am. 5 8, winch is 
certainly (see Amos, § 12) an interpolation, and very I 
possibly alludes to Job9y (as Am. 413, also interpolated, 
may allude to Job 9 8), does not include wy among the 
constellations. We have, therefore, only to explain the 
K ”>’ of Job 38 32. That the Pleiades are meant is 
not unlikely (see Stars, § 3 {a)\ cp Tg. (3ft -) Sy Kmi 
’ the hen with her chickens ’). Cheyne, however, 
prefers ’ the Lion with his sons' (on JobSS 31, etc. 1 JBL , 
1898, 103^). Epping’s list of 'stations’ for Venus 
and Mars, obtained from Seleucidean tablets, gives as 
the tenth ’ the fourth son behind the king ’ (p Leonis). 
The 'king 1 is Regulus (a Leonis) ; he is preceded by 
ris art ‘ Lion’s head ’ (e Leonis). 

(eavepov [BRA]; hiyutka [Pesh.] ; arcturum [Vg. O9], ves- 
Perum [ib. 3832]. In 9 9 0 , Pesh., presuppose the order S'q^, 
B’i?’ no’>) Cp Mazzaroth, Orion, Pleiades. 

C. F. B. — T. K. C. 


AREOPAGUS, AREOPAGITE 

ARD Gen. 462, Xu. 264of cp Akdon, Akod), 

perhaps a better form than Addak (tun) of || i Ch, 8 jJ- 
(Gen. a p&A fADI. ; B lacking; Jos. c&poAoc] ; 
Nu - aAap [B], aAcp [AFL] ; I Ch. 4,Aei [B], *.peA [A], 
aAap [L]) in genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., §9; ii. ft) ; 
variously designated son of Benjamin (< len. MT), son of 
Bela (Xu. and 1 Ch.), son of Gera b. Bela (Gen. [ADL ; 
11 lacking]). 1 jentihe Aruite ( tn , 6'-' om„ 6 Adept 
LL q.v ]). 

ARDATH, RV Ardat, the name of a field mentioned 
unly in 4 Lsd. 92b ;is the scene of a visum uf Esdras. 

The- Eth. and S>r. read Arp/iad, which Fiitz^che and Hilgf. 
follow. The L.<t. Vss. \ary ardath [Vg.], adar [S J, ardad 
[A], etc.; cp liunsly ad he. Supported by the desciiption in 
v. 24 (’ a field . where no house is builded ’), Volkmsr would 
emend to Arba, ‘desert’ (nioie curreMly Araba) Similarly 
Rendel Hams, ulu>, however, euiineCls Arb.i with Kifj.dli-tirha 
(AVv/ of 11 ‘ or ds 0/ /'ura 1 It, Camk 1889), in ulm h case the ’ oak ’ 
in 14 1 will be Abraham's 0.1k of Hebron. On tin; otln.i band, 
we should then evpecl rather the usual name Hebion, or, at 
least, the fuller form, Kirjalli-Arbu. If Ardat is indeed to be 
sought for in this distri. t (111 3 i Esdras is in Babylmi) we might 
follow T. Rec. more closely and identify it with the well-known 
Arad, which also was situated in a desert. See Arad, i. 

ARDITES (*TlKn), Nu. 26 4 o. See Ard. 

ARDON ; opNA [BA], aBAcom [L]), b. 

Azubah, a Calebite (1 Ch. 2i8t). See Azubah, i. 

ARELI (7&ON ; Gen, 46i6 ; apihAic ApOH- 
Aeic [A], atthA€IC [L] ; Gen. l.c., also toi apihA 
[BFL], om. A; see Ariel), b. Gad. In Nu. 'Ajijb 
the name is used also collectively with the art. 
(EV ‘the Arelites ' ; o ApmA[e]i [BFL]), with con- 
sciousness that ’son of Gad’ = Gadite clan. Doubt- 
less v. 17b should be corrected to ' Of Ariel (^ni,n s ), the 
family of the Arielites (’SfONn),' and it is possible that 
the names should rather be Uriel, Urielites (see Names, 

§ 35)- t. k. 

AREOPAGUS, AREOPAGITE (Acts 17 19 em ton 

Ap[e]iON TTAfON [Ti. WH] EV ' unto [the] Areopagus’ ; 

1 The hill v ‘ 22 ’ ^ ' ^ ars ' RV ’ Areopagus’ ; 

hence the title Areopagite, Acts 17 34]', 
ApeonAreiTHC [Ti.], -p. [WH]). Difficulty is 

caused by the fact that the name signifies both 
hill and a court. The hill is that formless mass 
of rock which lies towards the NYV. below the Acro- 
polis, separated from it by a depression now largely 
filled with earth (Herod. 852; Luc. Pise. 42). The 
NE. corner of the hill is a precipice, to the top of 
which we ascend by means of sixteen ruined steps, cut 
in the rock at the SE. angle. At the head of the stair 
are the remains of an altar. The deep chasm at the 
foot of the precipice was connected with the worship 
of the Semnai (Eumenides or Furies). ’The whole 
place was sacred to the most awful associations. 
Mythology had here lent to the majesty of the law a 
„ . , most solemn background. As a Court, 

the Areopagus was, before the develop- 
ment of the democratic spirit, the supreme authority in 
Athens. Its powers were of tw r o kinds, definite and 
indefinite, ’The definite powers were: — (i)a limited 
criminal jurisdiction ; (2) the supreme direction of 
religious worship especially of the cultus of the Eumen- 
ides. The indefinite powers were : — a general super- 
vision or guardianship (1) of all magistrates and law 
courts ; (2) of the laws ; (3) of the education of the 
young; and (4) of public morals — in addition to which 
there was {5) the competence to assume in political and 
national emergencies a dictatorial authority.’ 

During the earlier history of the city the court held its 
sittings, for the trial of blood-guiltiness, upon the hill 
itself. For the hill was the Hill of the Arae, the Curses 
or Imprecations — ’ the place for the solemn irrevocable 
oath, the natural court for the trial of terrible offences 
of blood-shedding that might not be tried under a roof. ’ 
Moreover, to the early city, the Areopagus was the 
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ARETAS 


AREOPAGUS, AREOPAGITE 

plaee without the gates, a place to condemn tliu criminal, | 
t'» erect a monument for the outcast tyrant, to bury the 
stranger (Robert, A us Kydathen, ioi). It was during 
the earlier and the later periods of Athenian history that 
the Court of the Areopagus ( 7 ) £k too 'Xpfior wdyau 
fiovXi)) enjoyed its powers to the full. In the intenal 
Kphialtes, aided perhaps by Themistocles (Arist. ('oust. 
Ath. 25; 462 B. c. ), abolished most of its indefinite 
functions, and thus dcprned it of its strongest influence ; 
it became merely a ‘ criminal court of narrow competence. ’ 
Thenceforth, as in Aristotle's time, it dealt only with 
cases of wilful homicide, of poisoning, and of arson 
( Con it . I tO. 57), while the superintendence of religion 
was in the hands of the King Archon. As indictments 
for impiety (evdfiSeis acrepelas) came, in their preliminary 
stages, before the latter, cases which once would have 
gone before the Areopagus were now tried before the 
popular jury- courts. It was in this way, therefore, that 

S<>< rates, accused like Paul of not worshipping the gods I 
of the city and of introducing new divinities, 1 was tried. 

As the regular place of business of the King Archon I 
was the Stoa Basileios — the associations of which were, 
in later days, exclusively religion-. — it was within that 
portico that the charge of impiety was brought against 
the philosopher. It is probable, however, that the 
Areopagus also always met within the Stoa (Dem in 
An dog. 776) when ritual did not demand a midnight- 
sitting on the open rock — in other words, in all cases 
otlii-r than those of murder. When, with the advent of 
the Romans, the Areopagus reappeared, after its long 
eclipse, as once more the supreme authority of the citv 
(cp fie. lip. ad Font. xui. Is; Xat. Dear. 2 74 ), I 
and the specific control of religion fell again within its I 
competence, it would naturally continue to meet there. 

There it was, therefore, and before that body, that 
Paul was summoned. To speak of him as ' perhaps 
3 Paul stanc,in £ on vur . v stone where had once 
stood the ugly Greek who was answering the 
wry same charge ' < Farrar, .SV. Paul, 300) is to sacrifice 
historical truth to sentiment. We must relinquish the 
fond idea th.it Athens has the interesting distinction of 
being the one city of the world where we ean tread in 
the very footsteps of the apostle. The view now 
generally taken errs in .1 double manner. It maintains, 
first, that the proceedings were in no sense legal or 
magisterial ; and secondly, that they were upon the hill. 
The marginal rendering (AV v. 22) is no doubt right in 
representing that it was before the court that Paul was 
brought Can we believe that crowd of idlers, 
parodwng the judicial procedure of the court, could 
have ben allowed to defile the neighbourhood of ' that 
temple of the awful goddesses whose presence was 
specially supposed to overshadow this solemn spot, and 
the dread of whose name was sufficient to prevent Nero, 
stained as he was with the guilt of matricide, from 
setting foot within the famous eity ’ {Suet. AV/*. 34; Dio 
Gas. 4314)? Such i view requires better support 
than is given by the bare assertion that ' the Athenians 
were far less in earnest about their religion than in 
the days of Socrates, and if this was meant for a trial 
it could only have been by way of conscious parody' 
(Farrar, op. cit. 390, 1. 31. Nor can an appeil to 
Acts 927 prove that eirt\ad.\u€j>0L (Acts 17 19, AV 'took') 
is here not used in the sense of ' arrest. ’ 

The view advocated by Curtins {Stadfgcsch. -eon . I thru, 

261 f , ) is correct. Paul was taken not to the Areopagus 
hill,— a place not adapted either for hearing or for 
speaking, upon an occasion such as this, — but to the 
Stoa Basileios (ort r»v *\peiov irdyov ; cp Acts 9.'i 
loxg, etc.) for a preliminary examination (av&Kpi<rts). 
There it was to be decided whether the new teaching 
would justify a prosecution for the introduction of a 
new religion. Standing in the midst of the assembled 

1 Cp Xen. Mem. 1 t with Acts 17i8, Yet there is probably 
no conscious reference on the part of the Christian writer to the 
Inal of Socrates, though the contrary has been asserted. 
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Areopagites (ev p.Fup too ’A peiov irayov. cp Cic. ad 
.///.1.14s; Foui lies if /-pidtiurr, 168, "Apetos 7ra7os 
\j70us eirotrjfraTo ) , he made his defence. .Much of wh.it 
fell from his lips may be presumed to have awakened 
an echo in the breasts of his audience pm the speech see 
Hellenism, §59); but the mention of the resurrection 
of the body seemed to remove the case altogether out of 
the domain of the serious and practical. The court 
refused to continue the examination, and Paul was 
contemptuously dismissed (exXet'aj'oi' v. 32 f . ). Curtins, 
Pa ulus in A then, modifies his view. For another view, 
see Rams. Paul. 243/! See also Findlay, Ann. Brit. 
Sch. 1 78 f \v. j. w. 

ARES («\pec [BA]), ” Esd. 5io=E/ra2s, Ar mi, 2. 


ARETAS ((\peTAC [Ti. Wll]), an ancient name 
/strictly HarlthA ; Him in inscriptions: r.g . , Euting 
Xab. Inschr. No. 16) of Nabat van princes, mentioned 
in the story of Jason the high priest (in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes), 2 Macc. ft 8 (Aperas [YA]). 
The Aretas of this passage is called ‘ king of the 
Arabians'; he was hostile to Jason (q. v . ). Another 
A ret. is was master of Damascus in the time of Paul — 
three years after the apostle's comvrsion. His ' ethn.irclr 
sought (see below) to apprehend Paul, who, howevei , 
made good his escape (2 Cor. 11 32/). The story of 
the Nabat. e. ms has been told elsewhere (see Damascus, 
§ 12, Nabat. T- ans). It is certain that about 85 b. c. 
they had possession of Damascus ; but it should be 
added that the autonomy of Damascus in 70-69 B. c. is 
established by numismatic evidence. The first collision 
with the Romans was in 64-62 B. c. , when the 
Nabataean king, Aretas 111., intervened in the struggles 
between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, Damascus now 
came under Roman sovereignty. During the following 
decennia the Xabatu-an kingdom became involved in 
the wars occasioned by the Parthians — with varying but 
for the most part ill success, The king also had various 
disputes with his neighbour Herod the Great. Aretas 
IV. (9 B.C.-40 a. D. ) had tact and skill enough to 
keep terms with Augustus ; his daughter became wife 
of Herod Antipas (Jos. Ant. xviii, 5 1 ), but was set 
aside in favour of Hcrodias. Disputes on frontier 
questions furnished the aggrieved father with pretexts 
for war. Vitellius was ordered by Tiberius to 
avenge the defeat inflicted by Aretas upon Herod ; 
but the death of the Emperor put an end to the scheme 
(cp Chronology, § 78). At this time, according to 
2 Cor. 11 32, Damascus must again have fallen into 
the hands of Aretas ; Damascene coins of Tiberius do 
not occur later than 33-34 A. D. A tempting con- 
jecture is that it w as Caligula that sought at this price, 
after his accession, 1 to buy over Aretas, against whom 
Tiberius had so recently ordered war ; yet, in our 
complete ignorance of this chapter of history, we are not 
precluded from supposing that Tiberius himself in 34 
A. 1 > had already taken occasion to present Aretas with 
the city as a peace-offering (cp CHRONOLOGY, § 78). 
A violent capture of the city by .Aretas is not to be 
thought of : such a deed would have called for exem- 
plary punishment at the hands of the Romans. Equally 
improbable is the view of Marquardt (Pom. Staatsvcr- 
w altung, I405) and Mommsen (Rom. (\ea‘h. 6476) 
that Damascus had remained subject to the king of 
Arabia continuously from the beginning of the Roman 
period till 106 a d. For (1) in Pompey's time Damascus 
belonged to the Dec.ipolis (Plin. NX v. 18 74; Ptol. 
v ; l-i 22 ; cp Decarolis, § 2) ; (2) in the reign of 
Tiberius it was the Roman governor that gave the 
authoritative decision on a question of frontier between 
Damascus and Sidon (Tac. . inn. xvii, 63) ; (3) we have 
imperial coins of Damascus with figures of Augustus, 

1 ilji-rius, and Nero; (4) in Domitian’s time there was 
- cohort raised in Damascus, the Cohors Flavia (C 1 L 


and 


A , So a ls° Gutschmid (Excursus in Euting’s Nab. Inschr. 85) 
id Schurer {iJJ l ’ 1 61c. ET 357/:). 
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2870 ; 5 194, 652 fi. ) ; (5) Damascus was not included in 
the Roman province formed out of the NnbaUvan 
kingdom in 106 a.d. 

What it was that induced Aretas's ’ ethnarch' in 
Damascus to persecute Paul, it is impossible to say. 
Perhaps he regarded Paul as a turbulent and dangerous 
Jew ; perhaps he wished to propitiate the other J ews in 
Damascus, who were many and powerful (Jos. BJ 
ii. 20 2; vii. S7) — so powerful that the synagogues had 
been able to hand o\ er to the ’ young man 1 Saul and 
his helpers such Jews as accepted the Gospel. The ; 
subsequent years, down to the absorption of the | 
kingdom bv the Romans, offer no incident of special ' 
interest. It is, however, significant that in 67 A n , in i 
the Jewish w r ar, Mulehus II. (Malku) contributed 
auxiliary troops to the army of Vespasian (Jos. BJ vii. 
4a). Shortlv before this, Damascus must have been 
retaken from the Nabataeans by Nero, for imperial coins 
of Damascus are again met with from 62-63 onwards. 

Consult Schiirer, GJV 1 610 f. , where further litera- | 
ture is referred to ; and cp Damascus, § 12 ; Naha- > 

T.-EANS. H %. O. 

AREUS (ApHC [ANY. but cp Swele ; Jos. <\peiOC]) , 

1 Mace. 1 2 ?o AV. See Sparta. 


or may be t gloss upon the ‘Gileadites' 1 (see below). St. 
(Z AT I I'G 160) for ‘Arieh ' would read TN' and suggests 
that ‘ Argob and Havvoth Jair ' were originally glosses belonging 
to v. 29. On that theory, the origin of the difficult HR (prefixed 
to both names) becomes clear. 

The MT leaves it obscure whether the ’ fifty men of 
the sons of Gileadites ' 2 were fellow -conspirators with 
Pekah (so which rends ttvdpes) or whether they 

were slain along with the king (so <55 A dvdpa s, Vg. viros). 
<£V !4 (not L) presents 1 different reading, ’ fifty of the 
four hundred,' which, if correct, must refer to some 
body-guard. This may be a trace of the true text, and 
Klostermann accordingly restores ' he (Pekah) smote 
him . . with his (Pelcahiah's) 400 warriors, and with 
him (Pekah) were fifty men of the Gileadites.' Pekah 
[</.?■. ] was possibly a Gileadite. 

ARIARATHES , k Y A r ati i es ( & p h c [VA] , &piAp- 
[X]), one of the sovereigns enumerated in 1 Macc. 1622. 
Ariarathes VI., Philopator, king of Cappadocia (163- 
130 b.c. ), is obviously intended. See Cappadocia. 

ARIDAI (HHK; arcaioc [BAL] Apceoc [K] ; 
but cp Arisai), son of Haman (Esth. 9 9). See Esther, 

§ 3 ( end >- 


ARGOB. 1 . a territory in Bashan, always in the 
phrase aiHN (Dt. 8413/ 'district’ or 

'circuit' of Argob (nepiXtopON AproB 1 [BAL]; 
once ApBOK [B*]). It was taken by Israel in the war 
with Og, and contained sixty cities with walls and gates 
(Dt. 3+/. ). \Ve are ignorant of its precise situation. 

In Dt. 3 4 it seems equivalent to ' the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan' (cp 1K.413 where (5 is corrupt); but 1 
in 13 it stands in apposition to ‘all Bashan.’ The | 
term ‘district,' literally meaning ‘line’ of Argob, 
which seems to imply very definite limits, has led 
many (Targums, Porter, Henderson, and the Pal. Surv. 
Maps 1 to identify it w'ith the present Leja, the low', 
rough plateau of congealed lava, whose sharp edge dis- | 
tinctly marks it off from the surrounding plain. For 
this, however, there is no other evidence ; nor does the OT 
narrative carry the conquest of Israel so far to the NE. | 
The one certainty is that Argob lay in Bashan. The 
addition in Dt. 3 14 that it ran up to the border of Geshur 
and Maachah is indefinite, and the text of the rest of 
this verse, which identifies Argob with the conquest of 
Jair, is corrupt. The Havvoth-Jair were tent villages 
and lay in Gilead ; the cities of Argob were fortified and 
lay in Bashan. The only places with names (whether 
in Greek or in modern times) of any similarity are the 
'Vayafia (so FayafSav 1 K. 413 [L]) of Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 f> 5, 
a fortress E. of Jordan, whose site is unknown (cp 
Reland, Pal. 201), and the modern Rajib (Rujeb) and 
Wady Rajib ( Rujeb), which, however, lie in Gilead. The 
name Argob may be derived from Heb. regeb, a clod (see 
Ezel”). Besides authorities named, see Eus. OS ; Wetz. 
Reiseber. uber Hauran , etc. 83 ; GASm. HG 551 ff. ; 
Dr. ad Deut. 84-5. On archaeological remains, see 
Bashan, § 3. g. a. s. 

Argob and Arieh (n'"iNrrnNi aJntrntt). two names 1 
mentioned in connection with Pekah’ s conspiracy against , 
Pekahiah (2 K. 15 25), but whether of officers on the side 
of the king, who shared his fate (his gibborhn, according 
to Targ. Jon. ), or of conspirators along with Pekah, it 
is difficult to say, owing to the corrupt state of the text. 

Argob (apyojS [BAL] ooj>^i) is not suitable for a personal 
name. It is a well-known place-name (see above, i), and Arieh 
(ap[e]ta[BL], apte [A], has the article prefixed (as if ‘the 

lion ’). The Vg. (‘ percussit eum . . . juxta Argob etjuxta Arie ’) 
accordingly treats the names — wc think correctly — as names of 
places 2 (cp Tisch.), in which case they are doubtless glosses. . 
Argob may have easily arisen from the preceding pcntf(BAL om.) 

1 In Jos. 14 15 ©b gives Apyo/3 for ; see Kirjath-arba. 

2 Not to be connected with apta (Eus. OS&) 288 10), or rather 
arima. (Jer. ib. 146 26); see Arumah. 


ARIDATHA (NmN; capBaxa [BKAL], but cp 
Gr. readings of Poratha), son of Haman (q-v.), Esth. 
98. See Esther, § 3 (end). 


ARIEH (nnxn), 2 K.1525 ; see Argob, 

ARIEL but SniN; in S. ; a P ihA [BAL]). 

i. A personal name. So (i. ) Gen. 46 16 Nu.2617, ; 

MT (see Areli [EV], where <®’s readings are 

given), the eponym of a family of Gad ( q.v . ) in P; 
(ii.) Ezra 816 ( = iEsd.843, EV I DUEL, mg. Ariel; 
idovrjXos [BA]), head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra, i. 
§2, ii. § 15 (1) d)\ and (iii. ) 2S.2320 [BL ; A omits] 
= 1 Ch. 11 22 [BKAL], a Moabite whose two sons y were 
slain by David's warrior, Benaiah. So RV, 4 Kau. NS, 
Ew. We. Dr. Some more striking action, however, is 
required in such a context, and it is best to adopt some 
form of Klostermann ’s emended reading, which makes 
Benaiah the slayer of two young lions (so Bu. in SBOl'). 
Marquart, however, suggests that for Ariel in 2 S. we 
should read Uriel (cp Uriah, 1 [2S. 23 a 5 ]), and the 
author of Names (§ 35) makes a similar suggestion for 
Ariel, 2, and for Areli [q.v.). 

■2. A prophetic name for Jerusalem, Is. 29 if 7 (6), 5 
probably to be read Uriel (Sk’*w) in w. 1, 2 a, 7, and 
Arial ( L >R*jR = SnR) in u. 2 b. Uriel (or Uruel?) would 
be a modification of Urusalem (cWvik ; Am. Tab. 
Urusalim ; see Jerusalem), and mean originally, 
God's enclosure or settlement (cp Jeruel). Arial 
(cp Ar. irat un , hearth) means altar -hearth, 6 as it prob- 
ably does in Mesha's inscription //. 12, 17/ ). The 
prophecy containing it was written during Sennacherib's 
invasion (see Isaiah, ii. § 20) ; it aimed at dissipating 
the false confidence of the people in the security of 
Jerusalem. The proper name of the city was Urusalem 
(which afterwards became Jerusalem). Isaiah alters 
this into Uriel (Uruel ?) in order to make a paronomasia. 
In a year or two the city against which David had 
encamped will be besieged by .1 greater than David, 
and so great will be the slaughter in its streets that its 


1 Argob and Gilead lie close together. 

2 anySa udd, a fusion of ny 1 :: 'iDD an d DHy7arv|D( s ° ©' )» 
cp Kau. NS, crit. note. 

3 MT omits ‘sons ' in both places, and ©bar in Ch. 

4 RV ‘ the two (sons of) Ariel ' : AV 1 two lion-like men. 

5 In v. 7 © has a doublet ; tepoucraATjp. [BZ1 1 both times, and 


AQ second time], ujA [KAQ* first time], iAtj^ 01 y apiijA [Q mg. 
first time], ieAju. [K second time]. # . 

6 The same word probably occurs with this meaning in Ezekiel s 

plan of the temple ; Ez. 43 15/ (v. 15a Vtnn ; 15^ Kt. 1 6a I\t. 


v. 15 a <f>(i)s f MOV 0? ■ rjrot opos Bv to 6v<tlq.<tti]plov outws 
ejcaAeire (adnot in Q 511 ^ - ])' 
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ARIMATH^EA 

name will become no longer Uriel, but (by a slight 
mollification) Anal — i. c . , altar-hearth. The reading 
Uriel seems to have been known to the author of 
31 9 : 1 ' says Yah we, who has a fire (tn) in Zion and 
a furnace in Jerusalem. ’ The other explanations of 
this prophetic name are (i) lion, or lioness, of God 
(Ew. , Di. , Che. , Isa. I 1 )) ; (2) hearth of God (Del. , Kdnig, 
Kitt'-l) ; (3) altar-hearth (Stadc, Duhm, Che., SBOT). 
Of these, the third is probably the easiest ; but none ot 
them quite accounts for the selection of the new name 
for band’s city, nor for the expression ‘and will 
become to me like (an) Ariel ( v . 2 b). T. k. c. 

ARIMATHiEA (a P ima 0 aia [Ti. WH]j, Mt. 2737. 
etc. See Ramathaim-Xuphim. 

ARIOCH , Apicox [BADEL87. R ca ]. - X hc 

[87 in Dan. 214/]). Probably a Hebraised form of an 
old Babylonian name (see Chi-.dorlaomer, § 3) used, 
(1) possibly with archaeological accuracy, in Gen. 14 19 
of an ally of an ancient king of Elam ; (2) by a literary 
fiction, of Nebuchadrezzar’s captain of the guard (Dan. 
214 f 24 / ) * and (3) of a king of Elam (so the Syn ■«. ) 
in alliance with Nebuchadrezzar (Judith 16, aptacre '[RAJ. 
Cp Bczold, Babyl. Asyr Lit. 53. 

ARISAI C’p'IX ; Poe0ato^ [BRL], -<pavov [A], 
unless we regard this as an intruder and identify Arisai 
with the succeeding name Apeaios ; see Ai<ir*.\i), son of 
Hainan (Es. 99). See Esther, § 3 (end). 

ARISTARCHUS (a P icta PX oc [Ti. W’H]), a Thes- 
salonian (Acts 20 4 27 2), one ««f r.uil's companions in 
travel (Acts 1 b -29), was among those who accompanied him 
from Europe on his last recorded visit to Jerusalem (Acts 
2h4), and also on his voyage to Rome, having joined him 
at Cics.irc.i (Arts 27 2 ). As the apostle's ' fellow-prisoner’ 
(<rw'aix/4dXojros) he unites with him in saluting the 
Colossians (Col. 1 10). Cp < >los*i ans, § 10/ He 
joins in the salutation to Philemon (Philem. 24), but in 
this passage is designated simply as ’ fellow -worker,’ 
Epaphras alone being called ’ fellow' -prisoner. ’ From 
this it has been inferred, with much probability, that the 
companions of Paul relieved one another in voluntarily 
sharing his captivity. 

In the lilts of the 'seventy ilisciples' given by the Pseudo* 
Dorotheus and Pseii<ln-Hippnl\ tus (not earlier than the fifth 
cent.), Aristarchus is bishop « »f Ap.invra in Syria. Pseudo- 
Dorotheus also has it ihat almi^ with Pudens and Trophimus 
he was beheaded in Rome at the same time as Paul. 

ARISTOBULUS UpictoBoyAoc [VA ; Ti. \VH], a 
Greek name adopted by Romans and Jews, and borne 
by several members of the Mnecabean and Herodian 
families). 

1. The teacher (5i5d<ncaXos) of Ptolemy (no. 1 ), to whom 
Judas (the M aecal >ee ) sent letters (2 Macc. 1 10). He is 
the well-known Jewish- Hellenistic philosopher of that 
name, who resided at the court of Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
metor (180-145 R.c. ). He was of priestly descent ia7ro 
toD tu)v xP LaT ^ v kptuiv y ivovs, r\ 10 ; cp Lev. 43 j.-rn 
rrec"), and was tin- author of (among other writings) 
•certain works on the Pentateuch, fragments of which are 
preserved in Clement of Alexandria and in Eusebius. 
See Sc hur GJ I ' 2 760 ff . , Ew. G I I 4 355, and Kue. 
Godui. 2 433 ff- 

2 ’ They of the household of Aristobulus ’ are saluted 

in Rom. 16 10. It is not implied that Aristobulus him- 
self was a Christian. The name was a common one 
in the dynasty of Herod. The list of the ' seventy 
disciples ' given by the Pseudo-Dor otheus names Aris- 
tobulus as bishop of Britain. 

ARIUS ( ApHC [ARV ; (5 is not certain, see Swete], 
ARIL'S), 1 Macc. TL- .. RV ; see Sparta. 

ARK. See Deli ‘ i jK, § 10. 

1 Isaiah's authorship is douhted (Che. Intr. Isa. 204) It is 
unlikely that Isaiah evnlained Uriel ‘God’s fire’; the parono- 
masia in v ib would then disappear Moreover tk in the 
sense of fire seems to be late. Cj» 3032_/‘ ; 33 17 (late). 
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ARK OP THE COVENANT 

ARK OF THE COVENANT or Sacred Ark , 1 

kiButoc [BAL] , - irc. i ). 

There is nothing more significant than the changes in 
the titles of sacred objects. We must, therefore, be 
careful to place these titles in their chrono- 
1 : logical order. According to Seyring (ZA TW 

Ark of 21 u6 [’91]) the oldest name of the ark (or 
God, etc. sacre( j c hest) is ’ the ark of Yah we the God 
of Hosts (Seba'bth) who is enthroned upon the cherubim.’ 
This title is reached 1 >v an analysis of the designations of 
the ark in (</) 2 S. 0 j and {b) 1 S. 44 (both passages 
belong to early documents). The titles given in (a) are 
’ark of God ' (hJ-c/bhim), and ' called by the n«im«- of 
Yahwe Sebauth that is enthroned upon the cherubim. ’ 2 
In (b) the title is ’ ark of the b’ri/h of Yahwe Sebaoth who 
is enthroned upon the cherubim.' Recombining the 
supposed oldest elements in these titles, Seyring obtains 
the title mentioned above. This usually careful scholar, 
however, has overlooked, in dealing with (b), s reading 
in the preceding verse — viz. , ‘ the ark of our God ' (ri )v 

KL : i(j)TuV T01‘ deov 7}p.(j)V [B], T. K. T7}$ SiadrjK 7)S TOU 6. 7). 

[A], i. i. 8 . Kvpiou t. 6. 7 j. [L]), which is self-evidently 
more correct than the Deuteronomic formula 3 of M’l , 
and, taken together with v. 6 ( ’ ark of Yahwe'), justifies 
us in assuming that the equally simple title ’ ark of 
Yahw'& ’ stood originally in v. and v. 5, and 'ark of 
God' I cp w.n 17 19-22) in v. 4 b. Nor has Seyring 
noticed that after ‘ ark of God 'in (a) the relative clause 
which follows is superfluous, and presumably a later 
insertion. It must be added that it remains most 
improbable that the divine name Yahw<‘- Sgba'oth is 
older than the Assyrian period, to which indeed Amos 
who undoubtedly uses it belongs ; at any rate the theory 
that this name represents Yahwe as the God of Israel's 
hosts, and has any special connection with the ark, has 
insuperable difficulties. 4 Thus, so far as (iz) and (b) are 
concerned, the popular names for the ark were very 
short— viz. , 'ark of Yahw6,' ’ark of God,' and ’ark of 
our God,’ — and from the context of the former passage 
wc find that there was a still shorter name, ’the ark’ 
(2 S 64), which occurs thrice in old parts of Samuel, 
and five times (or seven, including Josh. 31417; see 
Kau. US) in the Hexateuch. The title ’ark of God’ 
(c'nNxn p-iN. or twice dviSn jvik) occurs often in old 
parts of Samuel, and also in Chronicles. In a solemn 
speech of David in 1 Ch. In 12 14 we find the sonorous 
phrase ’ the ark of Yahwe the God of Israel,’ which re- 
minds us of the phrase used by the Philistines in 1 S. 5 
7 f ii. 5 Side by side with ’the ark of Elohim ’ we 
naturally find the phrase ’the ark of Yahwe.’ It 
occurs first in the composite work JE, and may reason- 
ably be ascribed in the first instance to J, though in some 
passages it may have been inserted by the editor, either 
as an altogether new addition, or in lieu of the phrase 
’ the ark of God,’ which was probably used in E. Once 
(Josh. .813) we find this remarkable addition ’ the Lord 
of the whole earth, 1 which, apart from vv. 11 13, occurs 
only in late writings, and, as Seyring points out, is 

1 Cp Ass. cru, erenu (ernniu), ‘box,’ ‘receptacle’ (Deluge, 
§ 10). 

- The same renderings are given for nDP, Noah's ark, but 
not for HDD, the 'ark' in the .bulrushes. 

3 This rendering implies that CL', ’ name,' occurs twice in MT 
by pure accident. Otherwise we should have to suppose that 
the name by which the ark was called was 1 the name of Yahwfc 
Sebn'Oth,' etc. 

4 Smend’s arguments ( Rel.-gesch . 185 ff.'), weakly met by 
Marti (Gesch. dcr Isr. Rel. 140), appear conclusive, onlv he 
should have fortified himself by Assyrian parallels. Thus, Astir 
is said to rule kis^at ilani ’ the mass, or entire multitude, of the 
Gods,' Nebo to be the overseer hissnt same u irsitim ‘of the 
mass (multitude) of heaven and earth.’ Amos and his school 
represent Yahwe as the lord of all supernatural beings in the 
universe, in opposition to all rival deities. See, however, Names, 

§ U 3 - 

5 On these points see further, Bndde's crit. note in SBOT ; 
Cou.ard, /.-\TW 1 - 71 ['92I, n. 1 ; We. TBS 167 (especially as 
to the right rendering of 1 Ch. 136 ). 
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presumably due to a post-cxilic writei who.se idea of 
Yah\\6 differed from that of JE. The phrase ’ the ark 
ofY.ihwfe' passed from JE into the terminology of the 
historical books in general (including Chronicles). 

A new title for the ark seems to have been coined by 
the author of the original Deuteronomy (Deut. 1 Of.), and 
. , - adapted from him by writers and editors 

n A rlr Q+ 1 

7“^ , who shared his religious point of view, and 
‘ even (strange to say) by the Chronic ler, who, 
in general, stands so completely under the influence of 
the Priestly Code. This phrase is ’ the ark of the b' rith ’ 
(usually rendered ‘covenant’ ; see below ), either simply 
(Josh. 3-0) or in various combinations, such as ‘ ark of 
the b' rith of Yahwe, ' ' ark of the b' rith of Elohim,’ and 
‘ark of the b' rith of . VdGnai. ’ The Den teronoimstic editors 
have freely introduced the term b' rith into the titles 
of the ark in the older soun.es which they edited. The 
work of the editor clearly betrays itself in such phr.ises 
as |'-nm (Josh. 814), nin'*nnr |mn (J«*sli. 3 17), 

where the editor has forgotten to make the omission of 
the article, necessitated by the introduction of a de- 
pendent genitive. 

And now as to the correct meaning of the phrase 
n'-nn pix- It is rendered by t? |,AL r\ tuficords rrjs dia- 
drjKTjs, by Yg. area fader is and area testa merit i (Nu. 
14 44), and by EV ’ark of the covenant.’ That b' rith 
cannot, however, in this phrase mean 1 covenant’ in our 
sense of the word is clear from 1 K. 821 ( = 2 Ch. 611), 
where we are told that ’the b' rith of Yahwe’ was ’in 
the ark. ’ The phrase is parallel to that in Ex. 2n 16 21, 

‘ intothearkthoushalt put the testimony’ (m>‘n jin*), which 
(see below) is a technical term for the ’ two tables of 
the Decalogue. Hence Kau. HS rightly rejects the 
obscure if not misleading phrase ’ark of the covenant,’ 
and substitutes ’ ark with the law (of Yahwe),’ which is 
at any rate, by common admission, the best approxi- 
mate rendering (cp Covenant, § 1). 

The latest phase in the historical development of the 
names of the ark is marked by the title which occurs 

, A r t n f eleven times in the Priestly Code and also 

'edflth * n J os ^' (introduced into JE by the 
editor?), meaning ’ark of the publicly 
delivered ordinance' (0 KVI - 77 Kcficorbs tt ) s 8 iadt}K 7 )$ too 
papTvpiov, Yg. area testimonii, EV, ark of the testimony). 
The meaning given above is confirmed by Ex. 31 18 (E ?) 
32 15 (E) 3429 (P), where we hear of ’ the two tables of 
the r“V Probably this new title appeared to the 
priestly writer clearer and more definite than that 
introduced by Deuteronomy. It did not, however, 
displace the older phrases, which reappear not only in 
Chronicles but also in the Greek Apocrypha, and (k. 
tv? s diadrjKTjs) in the NT (see below, § 15). 

On looking back, we see that the names and titles of 
the ark fall into three classes. We have, first, the names 
'ark of Y.ihwfe,’ ‘ark of God,’ ‘ ark of our God,' which 
indicate that the ark contained an object which in some 
way symbolised and represented Israel's God ; and next, 
the names, 'ark of the law,' ’ark of the ordinance,’ 
which suggest that the object contained in the ark was 
inscribed with laws; and lastly, attached to the older 
names, titles such as those in Josh. 3 f 1 1 ) 13 2 S. 62, which 
indicate a desire to correct the materialistic interpreta- 
tion which might seem to convert the ark into an idol. 
A critical study of the texts is the necessary commentary 
on these deductions from names. The following 
sections aim at bringing together the chief notices of 
the ark, indicating the sources from which they are 
derived, and then, at fitting points, giving the reader 
some idea of the results which follow from a critical 
treatment of these notices. 

We turn first of all to the documents called J and E 
(as far as we can separate the one from the other) in the 
Hexateuch. It is more than probable 1 that both J and 

1 See the analysis of Ex. 32 f. in Exodus, ii. § 3, and cp 

Bacon, Exodus , 143, 146 ; We. CH 95 ; Di. Ex. u. Lev. 345. 


E, in their original form, related how Yahw& or Elohim, 
at Sinai or at Horcb, directed an ark to be made as a 


4. Traditional 
origin of 
ark : JE. 


substitute for his personal presence as 
leader of his people. These passages 
were omitted by the editor, who pre- 
ferred the much more suitable account 


(so he must have deemed it) given in 1 J (see below, § 13), 
but has preserved the tradition of J and E that, both 
in the wilderness and 011 the entrance into Canaan, 
the ark led the van of the host. In referring to this J 
quotes two poetic fonuul.e (Nu. 10 35 36), u-hich he says 
were spoken by Moses at the beginning and the end of 
a day's mriuh, but which more probably arose at a later 
time. 1 Whether J and E agreed with Deuteronomy in 
staling that the ’ two tables of stone' were placed in the 
ark is a matter which tan be only conjectural/ decided. 
There is, however, a very strong probability that they did 
not. E's story, at any late, is much more forcible if 
we suppose no renewal of the shattered tables (Ex. 3219), 
and we cannot believe J to have differed on this im- 
portant point from K. Historical considerations (see 
below, § 10) confirm this conclusion. In particular, the 
ark was not, in the .succeeding narratives of J and E, «. 
symbol of the revealed law, but the focus of divine 
powers. Twice, we are told, the Israelites omitted to 
take the ark with them and were defeated (Nu. 14 44 
Josh. 74), and on the hitler occasion Joshua prostrated 
himself before the ark," and remonstrated with Yahw'e, 
the ( iod of Israel. The crowning proof of the potency 
of the ark was given when the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan (according to one of the traditions, at harvest 
time), and captured Jericho (Josh. 3/6). 1 he Deuter- 

onomic editor has made the former part of the narrative 
difficult to restore to its original form (which was a com- 
bination of J and E) ; but it is probable that J and E 
already described the priests (not, ' the priests, tl e 
Levites ') as bearers of the ark. In the latter part it is 
not very difficult to recover a simpler, more natural, 
and presumably earlier account, in which no express 
mention is made of the ark, and nothing is said of the 
falling down of the walls of Jericho (on the narrative 
see Joshua, ii. § 7). 3 Thus far, then, the most genuine 
tradition is clear and intelligible. 

[’ The invention of portable sanctuaries, and especially 
of portable idols, may possibly go back to the nomadic 
Semites and to a time when the gods were still tribal 
rather than local ; but the probabilities are all against 
such a view. There is less trace of such an institution 
in Arabia than in any other part of the Semitic world, 
and nowhere else is the principle so strongly marked 
that 1 tribe that changes its seats changes its gods. 
Even the ark of Yahwfc is not carried back by Hebrew 
tradition to patriarchal times ; the patriarchs do worship 
only where they have a fixed altar. It is, therefore, more 
likely that portable symbols of the godhead first arose 
among the settled Semites and in connection w ith the 
religion of the army in war. In this connection the idea 
of a portable god involves no great breach with the con- 
ception that each deity has a local home, for when the 
campaign is over the god returns to his temple. When 
the notion of portable gods was once established, however, 
its application could easily be extended and would serve 
to smooth away the difficulty of establishing new perma- 
nent sanctuaries in conquered regions or colonies over 
the sea. A Greek colony always carried its gods w-ith 
it, and it is probable that this was often done by the 
Phoenician colonists also. Even in Israel we find that 
the sanctuary of Yahwe at Dan was constituted by 
setting up the image from Micah's sanctuary (Judg. 18 
30), just as David gave a religious character to his new 
capital by transferring the ark to it.'] 4 

But by what critical process can we bring simplicity 

1 Delitzsch, however, defends the Mosaic authorship, ZKW 
3 225-235 ['82]. 

2 So MT and © L ; ©baf omit ‘ the ark (of). 

3 We. CH i2i 1 K-i. Hist. 1 282/ 

4 From WRS, Burnett Lectures , 2nd series Lect. I. (MS). 
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into the episode of the eapture and restoration of the | 
p , sacred ark by the Philistines (is ti- 7 i)? 
a ^\ ure Some facts arc admitted. That at the 
aU end of the period of the Judges the ark 

recovery. n . str< ] lt Ephraimitish sanctuary of 
Shiloh is a trustworthy statement, guaranteed by r S. 

4 j f (chap. :» we must regretfully pass over, as coming 
from a different hand and later writer ; see S vmuel, 
ii. ). It must, also, l»c a fact that the Philistines 
had defeated the Israelites near Eben-c/er (ISK\KD, 
t; 1 1 ). Tradition doubtless added that the leaders of 
Israel attributed their misfortune to the absence of the 
ark from the host, and that they therefore fetched the 
.sacred chest from Shiloh. The immediate consequences 
.ire graphically described. On the arrival of the ark 
the Israelites were in a state of wild delight ; and the 
Philistines who heard the shoutings were proportionately 
alarmed, for * who (said they) can deliver us from these 
great grids?' Nevertheless, with the courage 

of despair, the Philistines renewed the fight with complete j 
success, and were e\«-n able to carry off the ark in j 
triumph. Then begins a series of wonderful incidents , 
from which it is difficult to extract a kernel of early 
tradition. Stride thinks ( Gl'I 1 202 f ) that in chaps. ; 
f> and <1 he can find the remnants of two distinct accounts ; i 
but the recognition of this would only diminish the j 
number of difficult features in the narrative. It would 
obviously not provide an intelligible statement of facts, j 
( >f the difficult details referred to there is only one which 
it is necessary to criticise here It is a statement which , 
the study of the Assyrian monuments seems to make j 
historically impossible. The Philistines, we arc told, j 
under the pressure of pestilence, returned the ’ gods ’ ] 
which they had captured from Israel. Ancient nations | 
did not act thus in such circumstances. For example, 
we know that the image of the goddess N.ina (sec 
X \N i-.\) was taken from Erech by an Elamite king, 
and detained in Elam for 1635 years. Did any calamity 
ever suggest to the Elamites the idea that Nana was | 
chastising them for the insult to her image? No 
Asurbanipal, king of Assyria, had to devote all his 
energies to the task of crushing the Elamites before he I 
could restore the image to its ancient home (cp A^t’K- 
n\Ni-PAL, § 8). Similar stories of reconquered idols I 
are told in connection with the names of Asurlunipal's ! 
grandfather Sennacherib (cp AssVKi \. § 20) and the old I 
l’.abylonian king Agu-kak-rime. 1 

The fragmentary document which we have thus far 
studied closes with the statement that the ark was placed 
in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim, and that 
Abinadab’s son was consecrated to keep it. It is to an- , 
entirely different (and probably earlier) source 2 that j 
we owe the narrative of the bringing of the ark to Zion. 1 
We learn here that at the time when D.uid bethought ' 
himself of the ark, it rested at a place called Baal in 
Judah (2 S. t>2 ; see Driver a ,/ loc.). During the whole 
of Saul’s reign and during David’s seven-years* reign in 1 
Hebron, it had lain forgotten in a provincial town. , 
Neither Saul nor David had thought of taking it into 1 
battle ; nor, so far as our evidence goes, had it been ■ 
visited by the people. What, then, had been the effect 
of the repeated attestations which the divine judgments 
had given to its supernatural power ? Let us see whether 
the narrative in 2 S. (which appears to be older than 
that in 2 S 4 i- 7 1), when critically treated, suggests any 
way out of our manifold difficulties. It is permissible, 
and indeed neccvs.iry. to disregard so much of chap. 6 
as relates to the death of Uzzah (a passage which in its 
difficulty resembles parts of the story in 1 S. f» f , and 
the growth of which can be accounted for), and to fix 
our attention on the simpler narrative in vv. 10-15. the 
kernel of which is that, early in David’s reign, the ark 

1 Tiele, BAG 12^ f. 305 /. 392 ff., referred to by Kosters, T/iT 
27 364 [’93]. 

2 The reference in 2 S. 43 to the house of Abinadab seems to 
be an editorial insertion (.see Kosters, op. cit. 368). 
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was in the house of one Obed-edom of Gath, and that 
David fetched it thence with much jubilation to Zion. 
How came the ark to be there ? That David of his own 
accord entrusted such u. sacred object to a Philistine is 
highly improbable ; but how if Obed-edom was not a 
Philistine sojourning in Judah, but a for residing in his 
native town of Gath? How if the ark had ne\er left 
Philistine territory, though it had been shifted from 
Dagon's temple to a private house? How if David 
acted as Assyrian kings acted in similar circumstances, 
and reconquered the precious object which was to him 
in some sense the dwelling of his God? This is 
the hypothesis of Rosters, who held not only, with 
Kittel and Budde, that 2 S. 21 15-22 is properly the con- 
tinuation of the narrative in 2 S. 517-25, but also that 
the sequel of the story of the battle in Gath (2 S. 21 20) 
was once the notice that David fetched the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom in Gath and deposited it for a 
time at Baal. 1 After this, according to Kosters, came 
originally the story of the capture of Jerusalem (an event 
which this critic places after the hostilities referred to in 
2 S. .">17 ff.), and of the bringing up of the ark to Zion. 
The editor to whom the present form of 2 S. Gi-12 is 
due appears to have had a religious rather than a his- 
torical motive. The facts as stated in the original 
narrative might suggest to some readers that Yahuc 
needed the interference of David to deliver him from 
eaptivity : in other words, that David was stronger than 
his God. The editor shrank from inventing an entirely 
new narrative, but, to counteract that idea, put the 
central facts in the traditional story in an entirely new 
setting. 

This hypothesis, the present writer has long felt, 
is absolutely required to clear up an important historical 
episode. 2 Without it the central facts of tradition, in- 
cluding David's almost ecstatic joy (2 S. t> 14), are hope- 
lessly obscure. A glance at 2 S. \\if will convince the 
reader that there is nothing arbitrary in the view pro- 
posed. That V 7 >. 2-12/r cannot have been the original 
sequel of v . 1 must be clear. Unless 7-. 1 is simply mis- 
placed, it must have been followed by a record of some 
martial exploit <>f David. To the present writer it seems 
probable (see David, $ 7) that the exploit consisted in 
a great victory near Gath (cp 2 S. 21 20/. ), which so 
weakened the Philistines that they offered to restore the 
ark on condition of David's making with them a treaty 
of peace, and that David himself fetched the ark from 
Obed-edom’s house. It will be remembered that when 
David defeated the Philistines at Baal-perazim he had 
‘taken away the images’ (2S. 5 21) which, by their 
presence, should have ensured a Philistine victory. It 
seems probable that when the Philistines restored the 
ark David gave back the capture! 1 ‘images.’ Clever- 
ness was a characteristic of this king. It was all-im- 
portant to him not to wage an internecine warfare with 
the Philistines, and he therefore ’ contented himself with 
a peace honourable for both parties' ( Kamphausen). 
The original story may have referred to this restoration 
of the images captured at Baal-perazim, and this com- 
pound name may have suggested the mention of ’ Baal ’ 
and ’ Perez-uzzah ’ in 2 S. 6 as it n< >w stands. In a 
certain sense, indeed, the ark ivas recovered from Baal- 
perazim. 

Our next notice of the ark is in 2 S 7 . a passage full 
of varied interest, though in its present form not older 
than the sixth century. It tells us (and no doubt the 

L The reason u hy David deposited the ark at I’.aal was, accord- 
ing to Kosters, that he had not yet conquered Jehus or Jerusalem. 
Those who hold another view as to the time of the conquest of 
Jebus will give a different reason. David had indeed conquered 
Jebus, hut had not yet adapted it by fresh buildings to serve the 
purpose of a capital. See David, § 10. 

2 Since the above was written, Winckler has made another 
attempt to produce an intelligible view of the history of the ark 
( GI 7 off . ). It is difficult to vee that there is any solid ground 
for his very revolutionary hypothesis ; but, at any rate, he 
perceives a problem which escaped the earlier writers before 
Kosters, 
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6 . Permanent 
abode. 


statement is historical) that David wished to build a 
cedar-housc for the ark, but was forbidden by an oracle. 

We can understand, therefore, that for 
a time (as 2S 11 n suggests) the ark 
was still carried with the army as an 
insurance against defeat. 1 The capture of it l>v the 
Philistines, however, had already given ^ blow to the 
primitive, fetishistic conception of the ark, and an 
occasion arose when David, it would seem, was inwardly 
moved to express a far higher \ iew. It was probablv .1 
turning-point in Israel's, as well as in David's, religious 
development. The circumstances were these. I >n\ u l w as 
fleeing from Jerusalem before Absalom. Zadok wished 
to carry the 'ark of (bod' with David and his body- 
guard. The king, how cut, protested, and commanded 
Zadok to earn - it back, 'that it may be seated in its 
place’ (2 S 17)25, t? 1 )- He was conscious (if 7'. 26 
maybe followed) that Yahw6 might have cause to be 
displeased with him, and would rather suffer his punish- 
ment meekly than seem, by having the ark with him, to 
demand the interposition of Yahwe as a natural right. 
Henceforth, therefore, the symbol of Yalnv&’s presence 
should no more ’ leave its place ’ : Yahw e would direct 
Israel’s affairs, both in pence and in war, from Zion. 
Early in Solomon’s reign the greatest of all Israel's 
sanctuaries was erected. Much as the original passage 
of Solomon's biography has been edited (see Kau. HS 
and cp ( 5 >. it is beyond question that this king trans- 
ported the ark from its temporary abode to the sanctuary 
of his temple. There — so both he and David hoped- — 
it was to serve as \ national centre, and complete the 
unification of Israel. The hope was, however, dis- 
appointed ; nor do even the writers of Judah spend a 
word on the ark, or give a hint as to the feelings of the 
people tow ards it. 

Our next news of the ark is indirect, and comes from 
an exilic or post-exilic passage of the Book of Jeremiah 
( 3 16). The passage runs thus : ' In 
ance those dnys no more shall one say, ' ‘ The 
ark of the b' rith of Yahwe,” neither 
shall it come into one’s mind, neither shall one think 
upon it, nor miss it, neither shall it be made again.’ 
The full import of the words may be doubtful ; blit at 
least one thing is clear — the ark, on the possession of 
which the weal or woe of Israel had once seemed to 
depend, had passed away. This is too patent from 
Later writings to be denied. Ezra 1 and 1 Macc. 4 do 
not mention the ark among the sacred vessels. Josephus 
[BJ v, 05) declares that the Holy of Holies contained 
nothing at all. Lastly, Tacitus, relating the entrance 
of Pompey into the temple, uses the emphatic words, 

1 Inde vulgatum nullas intus deum effigies ; vaeuam 
sedem et inania arcana’ (Hist. 59). How the ark 
disappeared will be considered presently (see next §). 
Suffice it to add here that the sepher tordh or ' Book of 
the Law succeeded to the undivided reverence of true 
Israelites, and is still, with its embroidered mantle and 
ornaments, the most sacred object in every synagogue. 

Y hen, then, and how did this holy thing, which, ac- 
cording to Jer. 3 16, was by many so painfully missed, pass 
8. Its fate ° Ut We have accounted for one 

* strange gap in our historical notices respect- 
ing the ark : how shall wc explain the still longer and 
stranger lacuna which extends from (say) 960 to 586 
B-C. ? \\ hy is it that neither the historians nor the 
prophets of this period (so far as we possess their w r orks) 
refer to the fortunes of the ark or to the popular rever- 
ence for it in their own time? Three answers seem 
possible. (1) Soon after 960 the ark may have been 
captured by an enemy — a calamity w'hich was deliberately 
suppressed by the historians, just as they suppressed the 

1 must not refer here to 1 K. 2 26, which states, according 
to ml, that Abiathar used to ‘bear the ark before J>fivid’ — 
m h* s campaigns. The right reading is, not jnx* ‘ark,’ but 
‘ ephod 1 ; cp 1 S. 23 6 9. Cp the same mistake in 1 S. 14 18, 
MT. (5o first Thenius.) 

20 -o; 


7 . Disappear- 


destruetion of the temple of Shiloh. Giesebrecht and 
Couard have pointed to the invasion of Judah by Shishak 
(Sesonk I.), king <>f Egypt, about 928, as the occasion 
of this (see 1 K. l-leo), The objection is that Shishak 's 
campaign, as the bas-reliefs at Karnak appear to prove, 1 
was against Israel as well as Judah, and that, Egypt 
being too weak at that lime to think of permanent con- 
quests, the expedition must have been simply due to 
vainglory and to greed. If Shishak took aw'ay from 
Palestine anything in the nature of an idol, it must have 
been the 'golden calves' of Jeroboam, and not the out- 
wardly unattraelive wooden chest in the sanctuary of the 
temple of Rchobomu. besides, Rehoboam and his priests 
would never have allowed the capture of the ark to 
become known : they would certainly, ill the interests of 
the temple, have substituted u. new chest, for which 
pious fiction the supp< ised discoveries of Babylonian kings 
mentioned by Tide (/•’. hi 461) may perhaps furnish a 
parallel. (2) The ark may have been carried away with 
the temple treasures in 785, by Joash, king of Israel 
(2 K. 14 14), who would hardly have omitted to reclaim 
the long-lost treasure of the Ephraimitish sanctuary at 
Shiloh. The objection to this is that the ark had long 
ceased to be the special possession of tribe, and that 
events had proved that Joash could well dispense with 
the ark, while to have carried it away would have been 
an offence against the great hero of united Israel — David. 
(3) The ark (which was probably renewed by the priests, 
when decayed from age) may have retained its place till 
the great catastrophe in 586, and previously to this may 
have lost much of its ancient prestige owing to the 
growing sense of the inconsistency of identifying such an 
object as the ark with the great God Yahwe. and 
perhaps also to discourses of the prophets against a 
superstitious reverence for the ark which have been lost, 
or even suppressed by editors. This view — w'hich is in 
the main that adopted in 4 Esd. 1022, and implied by 
the legend in 2 Macc. 2 s (cp below, § 15), that Jeremiah - 
hid the tabernacle and the ark and the altar of incense 
in a cave — is by no means an improbable one. The 
only obvious objection to it can easily be met. The 
assertion in Dent. 10 4 f that the ark was simply the 
repository of two inscribed tables of stone need not 
imply that D, like L, is an archaeologist, and that the 
object which is thus wrongly described no longer existed. 
It is more natural to suppose that, like the other fetishes 
to which this writer is so vehemently opposed, the sacred 
stones w'hich (as we shall see) were the objects venerated 
of old in the ark still held their place, concealed from 
view but secure. The Deuteronomist, speaking in the 
name of Moses, could not help assuming the sanctity of 
the ark and its contents. In the interests of piety, 
however, he transformed (as far as words could do it) the 
nature of the objects in the ark. That venerable enfier 
was not, he meant to say, in any sense the dwelling of the 
deitv, w'hom no temple could hold (1 K. 827) : it simply 
contained a perfect written embodiment of the funda- 
mental demands of Israel’s righteous God. 

This leads us to consider the origin and affinities of 
the ark. For the ark of the Deuteronomist (and of 1 J ), 
with its two inscribed tables, no parallel has 
9 . Real been foulK | Prof. Sayce indeed refers to 
nature. jyj r R assam * s discovery of r coffer with two 
inscribed alabaster tablets in a little temple at lkilawat, 
near Mosul; 3 but the coffer (which was not placed in 
the sanctuary) also was of alabaster, and with its con- 
tents corresponds to the chests containing sacred books 
w hich w ere among the regular appurtenances of Egyptian 
(and probably of Syrian) temples, but were not meant to 
be carried For the ark known to the earliest Hebrew 
traditions, however, there are many monumental 


1 St. Or/ I353/L WMM, 4 .?. v. Eur. 166-169. 

2 In the Talmud ( Horajoth , 12^) it is Tosiah who hides the 
ark and other sacred objects, including the pot of manna (see 
below, § 15). 

3 Sayce, Hibbert Lecture*, 65; cp Pinches, FSB A 783. 
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parallels. In Egypt, for instance (from whieh Renan 
too hastily derives the Israelite ark), no festal pro- 
cession eould be sculptured or painted without them. 1 * 
The arks, with their images, were placed on boats, 
which wore ornamented at the ends with heads of 
the divinities within ; the king himself, being divine, 
alsQ had his ark-boat. Such an ark-bo.it , too, is 
referred t« > in the strange story of the daughter of the 
king of tiahtan,- where an image of the god Honsu is 
said to have been transported to Syria, to deliver a 
prineess from the spirit that oppressed her. These 
shrine-bouts must originally have had their parallels in 
Babylonia : the constant expression for the sacred arks 
in the cuneiform texts is elippi :i — i.e . , ‘ ships. ' Within the 
best-known historical periods, however, it was in simple 
arks or eoffers that the images of the gods were borne 
in procession at the Bibylonian (and Assyrian) festivals. 

Thus it appears that two things were e-sential in a 
sacred ark — that it should be of a size and a material 
which would permit it to be earned, and that it should 
contain a representation or mystic symbol of a deity. 
The ark known to D ivid and Solomon doubtless com- 
plied with these conditions. It was a simple wooden 
box, sueh as the ancestors of the Israelites had used in 
their nomadic state for their few valuables, 4 without either | 
the coating of gold or the eherubim with which the 
reverence of a later writer provided it. As to its • 

. n contents, the inscribed ' tables of stone,’ 

10. Contents. , , , , , , , 

which we should never have expected 

to find in the Holy of Holies, were but u. substitute of 
the imagination for some mystic symbol or representation 
of Yuhwk Of what did that symbol consist? We are, 
of eourse, bound to do what we can to minimise the 
fietinn or error of the' Deutcronnmrst ; but we must not 
deviate from the paths of historical analogy. These 
duties are reconciled by the supposition that the ark 
contained two sacred stones (or one). 5 This view, no 
doubt, implies a survival of fetishism ; but there are 
traces enough of fetishism (on which see Idol \try, £ 4) 
elsewhere in Hebrew antiquity to justify it. The stones 
(or stone) must have been ancient in the extreme. They 
(or it) originally had no association with Yahwfc ; they 
represented the stage when mysterious personality and 
power were attaehed to lifeless matter. Being portable, | 
however, they were different from the sacred stones 
of Bethel, Beth-shemesh, Shechem, and En-rogel, 
and are most naturally viewed as specimens of those 
b.ctyls, animated stones, which, according to Sancho- 
niathon, were formed by the heaven-god, and were 
presumably meteorites. They may have belonged 
originally to the tribe afterwards ealled Ephraim; and 
when the several tribes united in worshipping Yah we, j 
the God of Moses, the Ephraimitish ark with its contents 
may have been adopted as the chief sacred symbol of 
Yahwe. Theearliest narrators ( see above, § 3, end) viewed 
the ark (which w.is virtually one with what it contained) 
as a substitute for the immediate presence of Yahwe, the 
sin of the * Golden Calf at Sinai having proved the 
Israelites to be unripe for such an immense privilege. ' 
The primitive Israelites, however, who knew nothing of 
the story referred to, must have regarded it, not as a 
substitute, but as the reality itself 

The portableness of the Israelitish ark did not, it is 
true, lead to its being earried about in processions. The 

II. Treatment. re g on 'g h ^' to the Israelite, the object 

within the ark was much more than an 

1 See the procession of the arks of Amen Re , Mut, and Honsu 
(the Theban triad) in the second court of the temple of Ramlejxes 

III. at Medjnet Habfi (Wilkinson. Aiic. Ei?v '-linns, 3 rSg), 
and Plate V. in Naville's Festival Hall 0/ Osorkon. 2 (cpp. iS)! 

- M.ispero, RPV) 340-45. 

3 1 >el._ Iss. HIVE s.v. elippu. On the processional arks in 
liaUUin, see Tiele, Z 4 2179^; C. J. Ball, PS BA 14 4. 

4 < p B m edit v, Ar. Des. 1 227. 

5 C,,\ atke. Die R el. des E 321 ; St. Gl’f 457 _/T*, Benzinger, 

Ht 'r . A >rh. 370. There were and still are two sacred stones, 
a black and a white, built into the wall of the Ka'ba at Mecca 
(WR.\ Kin. 297/.). 


idol. It was not merely one of a class of objects, each 
of which contained a portion of the magical virtue of 
the deity whom itv represented : 1 it was the only object 
with which Yahw6 was so elosely connected that the ark 
(for revr-rence forbade mention of the stones) and Yahwe 
were practical 1 v syn on \ mous terms. It was, therefore, too 
sacred to be moved for a slight reason. Worshippers 
would rather make a procession round or before the ark 
(cp 2 S. 614) than bear it in procession themselves. The 
reverence implied in the story in 2 S. 66/. may represent 
the feeling of an age later than David's ; but circumstances 
had long been leading up to that extreme exaggeration. 
The higher the conception of Yahwe became, the greater 
was the awfulness which encompassed the ark,- until (it 
appears probable) by a natural reaction the nobler 
Israelites rejected the fetishistic conception of the ark 
and its contents altogether. Thus we get one great 
distinction between the ark of the Israelites and other 
sacred arks : it was not subservient to idolatry. The 
only occasions on which it left its resting-place were 
times of war. Then, indeed, it was carried with the host 
into the fray, just as the Philistine images were earried 
into battle bv the Philistines (2 S 521) — not to speak of 
Arabian and Carthaginian parallels. 3 It was not specially 
«. ‘warlike palladium,' however, except fur the periods 
when war rather than peace was the normal state 
of the people ; 4 and we have found even David, at a 
great crisis in his life, deciding to put his trust in his 
Get 1 without the presence of the ark. 

The notices of later writers are valuable mainly for 
the religious history of the period of th« ir authors. They 
1 ° Later s ^ ow us ^ ow ’ near t ' rie e ^ ose °f the pre-exilic 
notices ( and afterwarcls in tlie post-exilie) age, pious 
men imagined to themselves the nature and 
circumstances of the ark. It is, therefore, unsafe to 
infer with Bertheau, from 2 Ch. 3:"» 3, that the ark was re- 
mnve-d from the sanctuary by Manasseh ; unsafe, also, 
to infer, with the old Cambridge scholar Spencer, from 
P's description of the ark, that it was designedly made 
like the arks of Egypt, in order that the Israelites 
might miss no splendour or eleganee which had charmed 
their eyes at Zoan. That Manasseh, with his syncret- 
istie liberality, would have removed the ark is altogether 
improbable. Spencer's theory, on the other hand, 
may contain an element of truth, and is, at any rate, 
more plausible than the view developed out of P's account 
by Riehm. 5 It is probable that the priestly legislator 
(P.j), in his description of the ark, did, unconsciously 
and in no servile manner, take suggestions from the 
sacred chests of Babylonia and Egypt, which he had 
seen or heard of. The simple ehest of which J and E 
had doubtless spoken was unworthy (he thought) to 
be in any sense the symbol of the ' Lord of the w'hole 
earth.’ Not such an ark eould Moses have ordered 
to be made, for Yahwe was all -wise and must have 
* filled ’ the artificers of the ark and the tabernaele 1 with 
a divine spirit in wisdom and understanding’ (Ex. 
8031). We must not, however, overlook the 

references to the ark in writings of the Deuteronomie 
school. We are told (Dt. 108) that Yahw& ‘separated 
the tribe of Levi to bear the ark of the b' nth of Y.ihue,’ 
and in Dt. 31 9 (cp 25 /i ) we find a special title given to 
’ the priests the sons of Levi, 1 which is derived from this 
function (cpjosh. 33). For other Deuteronomie references 
to the ark, see Dt. 31 25 / Josh. 833 1 K. 3 15 6 19 8921. 

4 Cp Maspero, RPl ~ • 243, n. 2. 

2 Cp 1 S. ii so, ‘And the men of Beth-shemesh said, Who is 
able to stand before Yahwe, this holy God?' 

3 See WR>, Rcl. Scvi.V) 37. 

4 Kautzsch and Kraetzschmar (see ‘Literature’) hardly seem 
to hit the mark. We eannot lav any stress on the titles in 1 S. 
44 2 S. (i 2 , on grounds stated a Ire, t<jy (above, § 1). 

5 Riehm thinks (//// /. , (2i i art. 1 Bundeslade ’) that the ark was 
constructed in snch a way as to show the diametrical opposition 
between the religion of revelation and the religion of nature 
worship, the presence of Yahwe (symbolised by the cherubim on 
the ark) being conditional on Israel's performance of its covenant- 
duties. 
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\Yc now return to the much more important notices ‘ 
in the Priestly Code and in Chronicles. A full descrip- 

P , tion of the ark is given in IC.x. 25 10-22 
. . 37 1-9- It was made of acacia wood, 

descrip ion. ^is statement is possibly based on tradi- 
tion which is particular as to the materials of sacred 
objects. The shittah-tree grows not only in Arabia, 
but also in parts of Palestine: the aik, therefore, could 
be renewed if necessary. It was oblong — two cubits 
and a half in length, one and a half in breadth and in 
height. Gold was oxer laid on it within and without, 
and on the lid, which had a projecting gulden ritn (it), 
was a plate of pure gold irr^r ; see Mkrcy-m.at), 
sustaining two golden cherubim (see Ciikki'N, i. ), or 
winged figures, whose wings extended over the ark. 
From these cherubim Yahwe promised to comniunic.de 
with Moses, and reveal his will for Israel. According | 
to Ex. 30 26, the ark was to be anointed along with the 
tabernacle and the rest of its furniture. When made, 
it was brought, we are told, to Moses (30 35), and 
placed by him in the tabernacle, sciecncd by the veil 1 
( i. t \ , in the lloly of Holies; see 26 3 3 /I). In Lev 1 fi 2 j 
the sanctity of the ark is emphasised by the command 
that Aaron ( i. e . , the High Priest) shall cuter the Holy 
of Holies only once a year. In N11. 3 _;i the charge of 
the ark is committed to the Kohathites, and in 4 5 it is 
commanded that when the tabernacle is moved Aaron 
and his sons (i.e. , the priests) shall carefully cover up the 
ark with the veil, before the Kohathites take it up, in 
order that the latter may neither see (v. 20) nor touch 
(«• 15) the holy things. In 789 (RY) the Voice (i.e. , of 
Yahwe) speaks to Moses from the ’ Mercy-Scat. ’ The 
gloss in Judg. 20 27 f. — a gloss added under the influence 
of P.j —states that the ark was at Bethel in the days of 
Phinehas, and the editors, who follow P 2 , doubtless 
understood that the ark was always in the tabernacle 
till the battle of Aphek (cp Tabernacle). 

The Chronicler adds scarcely any fresh incidents to the 
account of the ark, and edits the earlier narratives in Samuel 
p, . , and Kings on the assumption that the 
^omc er, re g U ] a ti ons of the Priestly Code were ob- 
served throughout the history. In 1 Ch. 

15 1/ he makes David say, ’ None ought to carry the ark 
of God but the Levites,’ and they carry it accordingly ; 
and at first sight it appears as if the Philistine Obed- 
edom became a Levite (w. 18 21 24) ; see however Obed- 
EDOM, A profound sense of the sanctity of the ark 
is shown in iCh. 2S2, where the ark or the ’Mercy- 
seat’ is called ’ the footstool of God,’ and in 2 Ch. 811, 
where Solomon refuses to let Pharaoh’s daughter dwell 
in the palace of David, ’ because the places (?) are holy, 
whereunto the ark of Yahwe hath come.’ In 363, 
Josiah commands the Levites to ’ put the holy ark in 
the Temple’ • ‘it shall not be a burden on your 
shoulders. ’ 

The only direct references to the ark in the Psalms 
are in Ps. 1328 (cp 2Ch.fi 41), where it is styled 
”iiy jHR, 'ark of thy strength’; and in Ps. 78 61 , 
where God is said to have delivered his ' strength ’ 
(i.e., the ark) into captivity. An indirect reference has 
often been supposed in Pss. 24 47 and 68 ; but this in- 
volves the untenable assumption of their pre-exilic origin. 

The ark is only twice mentioned in the NT. It and 
its contents are described in Heb. 94 as in 1 J 2 , except 

15 NT t ^ iat P ot manna ( see a b° ve ’ § 8, note) 
is said to have been in (instead of beside) the 
ark. In Rev. 11 19, after the seventh angel has sounded, 

* the temple of God in heaven ’ is opened, and the ‘ ark 
of God’s covenant’ is seen within. The words 'in 
heaven ’ (6 £v r(p ovpavtp) are however probably an 
editorial insertion (Spitta). It is the earthly (not the 
heavenly) temple that is referred to, and the meaning 
of the statement is that the ark which was hidden (so 

1 This seclusion is in harmony with the transcendentalism of 
the later conception of the divine nature. 
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tradition variously said) by Jeremiah or Josiah, shall 
suddenly reappear in the sanctuary in the latter days. 

^>ce, besides Spencer, Dv h^/b/ts Htbiworum (iCSA, Sexring 
(on the names of tlie ark), / . I /'II ' 11 114-124 [’91 1 ; C«mard (on 
the leiigions mid national import of the ark), 
16. Literature. ZAZ ir 1 - |V.-|; Kautzseh (on the title 
Yahxxe Scbaotli), /A ♦>[’86J, 17-22; Kosters, 
TJtT, 27 361-378 |‘i; ', | : Di. on k\.:J. r >; Noxvack's and Pen/ingci V. 
//</>. . lrt/i. ; Wim l.ler, < // I |\js|, 70-77; Kraetyischmar, Die 
/ 'mhi . •svoes tdlu nr , , i&yf*, pp. aoE-a/o; 1 lahr, Symbtdik, 1 482, etc. 
(mi other sacred arks) ; Simpson, ’ Ark-shrines of Japan,’ 1 ‘SBA 
5 550-554- T. K. C. 

ARKITE Cpiyn — i.e., tin- 'Arkite, man of 'Arka; 
ApoyK«\iOC fAI >i:L, Jos. Ant. i. ('>.• ; cp Sam. ■’pYty]), 

< 'anaanite (Pliu-mcian | ti il «.•, Gen. 1 0 17 = i Ch. 1 15 (oni. 
lb ApAKCI | L]) ; sf*<* < ii.oCRAPi.Y, § 16, 1. Arka (cp 
a.pK 7 j, Jos. /.<’.) is mentioned among the cities taken 
by Tiglath-pikser 111. (cp K.IT Cl 104, 254/.), and, 
at t i much earlier period, in the Am.irna tablets (e.g . , 
78, 12, Irka to ; once [126, 22] Irkat ; the Arkantu 
of Thotmes III. seems to be collateral form). 1 The 
lofty tell commanding the remains of the ancient city 
xx as discovered by Shaw in T722. At its S. foot flows 
the Xahr \\ika in 1 de< p rocky bed, towards the sea, 
two hours distant. To the K. of the tell is the village 
of 'Arka, about 12 m. N. of Tripolis. It was an 
important place in the Roman period, when, through 
being the birthplace of Alexander Sever us, it was called 
Cac-sarea Libani. It was famous for the worship of 
Astarte. See Smith’s Diet. Class. (Avg. s.v. Area; 
Schli. GJl " 1 498 n. 


ARMAGEDDON, RV Har-Maghuon (<\pMAreA- 
Aoon [TR], Ap M^reAcoN [YA'H], ApMAreAooN [Ti. 

1 Hnw unrier- TrCg ] ; cod Am Hcnnngedo" ; cp 
atnnri hv € PMA.K6 A CO N , vers. Memph. ), the name 

, y of the last great battlefield ( Rev. Hi 16). 
aut or. Between the sixth vial and the seventh is 
inserted a vision ( Rev. 16 13/ 16) which has no connection 
with the context, being apparently the sequel of the vision 
of the three angels in Rev. 146-zz. The three angels 
proclaim the coming judgment upon the world-power 
and the way to escape it ; the three demoniacal spirits 
(from the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet) 
seek to counteract this by ’ gathering the kings of the 
whole world for the war of the great day of God the 
Almighty.’ The junction of forces is made at ’the 
place which is called in Hebrew Har-Magedon. ’ 

Two questions have to be asked : ( 1 ) What did the 
writer understand by Har-Magedon (if this is the correct 
reading)? and (2) What was the meaning of the term 
in the source, xvhether written or oral, from which he 
drew? It is in the highest degree probable that the 
writer himself interpreted the phrase, ’ the mountains of 
Megiddo ‘ (cp Ap~yapi^ir = Mount Gerizim, Eupolemus 
ap. Eus. PE 9i7). Both from its natural adVantages 
and from its history the Plain of Megiddo (Zech. 12 u) 
would have been the more obvious scene of such a great 
gathering ; but the writer could plausibly justify the 
substitution of ’ mountains ' for ’ plain ’ by the much- 
studied apocalyptic descriptions of Ez. 38821 392417, 
where the hordes of Gog are said to meet their end 
‘ upon the mountains of Israel. ’ Megiddo itself is, of 
course, a hill-town, though close to the great Plain of 
which it commands the southern entrance : there is 
nothing incorrect, therefore, in the phrase ’ the 
mountain-district of Megiddo.’ Har-Magedon is no 
doubt half- Hebrew ; but it would be strange if readers 
of Jewish Greek could not interpret it (cp terms like 
Naye/3 in 6). See Apoc via i-se, § 46. 

If, however, we hold it to be probable that the small 
apocalypse (see Spitta, Offenb. 568) to which 16 16 belongs 
. is a translation of a Hebrew original, and 
2. Original certa j nj at any ratGi that the xvriter built 
meaning. to a cons iderable extent on traditional 


1 Cp the ethnic Irkanatai on the monolith of Shalmaneser 
II. (292; A'-#li72)- So Hommel, Gesch. 609, Ed. Meyer 
' Glossen z. d. Thontaf. von el -Ain.,’ sEgyptiaca (’97), p. 69*, 
cpWMM, As. u. Eur. 247. 
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semi -mythic stories eschatologieallv interpreted, it 
becomes a question whether his interpretation of the 
nam.* of the great battle-held as meaning 1 mountains of 
Megiddo’ is correct. The restoration of the original 
text offered by a writer in ZATW 7 i 7 <» [ 87], 
njD in (‘will gather them unto his fruitful mountain ‘ — 
i. e. , the mountain -land of Israel), does not give a 
definite locality, which seems to be required in this 
context Nor are the attempted numerical explana- 
tions quoted by S pitta ( Offenb . 402) more probable. 
Gunkel, therefore, thinks ( Schopf. 266) that * Harma- 
gedon ’ must be a name of mythic origin, connected 
in some way with the fortunes of the dragon who is 
the lineal heir of the Babylonian dragon Tiamat, the 
personification of chaos and all evil (cp Creation, 

§ 1). On p. 389 of the same work Zimmern com- 
municates a conjecture of Jensen that fiayeduv is 
identical with /xtyaSiov in the divine name 'Yeo’efj.iyaoujv, 
the husband of 'EpecrxiyaX ( = Bab. Ereskigal), the 
Babylonian goddess of the underworld. See Rhein. 
Mus. 1949 , where in a m.igie formula given by Kuhnert 
from Greek papyri we re.nl, deois Teorefuyadujv 

/cal Koi'prj llepcretfropr) ' EpetrxtyaX (see also J 

Had \d-kim.\ion). The same two (doubtless Baby- 
lonian) names occur on a lead tablet from Alexandria, | 
Rhein . J///r. is 563, where the former is given as 
'TecrefjLfjLtyadwv. It would be natural that the spot where 
Tiamat was defeated (and was again to be defeated) by 
Marduk should be called by a name which included that 
of a god of the underworld. T. K. c. 

ARMENIA PJTJNi. 2 K. 19 37 Is. 37 3 8 + AY, RV 
Ararat. 

ARMLET ewnAiiKiON [BAFL]), so RV for 

AV Tablet in Ex..Tis 3 (nepiAeiiON ? [BAI L]), Nu. 

31 50. It mnv be doubted, however, whether the word 
does not mean an ornament for the neck (so RYmg. 
Necklace) — perhaps a necklace consisting of a number 
of little spheres, cp Ar. kumzat Hn . a little ball. N-e 
Ornaments. 

ARMONI C’JDlN, 4 Palatinus ’ ? ; epMoiNoei [B], 
-Niei [A], &xi [L])> a son °f &*ul sacrificed by David 
to the vengeance of the Gibconites (2S. 21 8+). See 
Rizrah. Neither he nor Mephibosheth [1], the two 
sons of Rizpah, is mentioned elsewhere. 

ARMOUR, ARMS iD' 1 ?’), i S. 1 7 54- See Breast- 
plate, x. Helmet, Greaves, Shield; and cp War, 
and Weapons. 

ARMOUR-BEARER (D'xO N - ' - which happens to 
occur only with n suffix, J, Judg. 954, etc. . or in the 
constr. st. , 3 NV NTJ. 2 S. 23 37 1 Ch, 11 39). 
Abimclech, Saul, Joab, all had armour-bearers ; (goliath's 
squire is called a shield-bearer (1S.I/7). On the age 1 
of armour-bearers, cp \YRS, OTJCM 431 ; Che. A ids 
to Grit. 77 ix. Is. 5 1 1, mrr \\*eu (EV 'Ye that 
bear the vessels of the Lord') is taken by most com- 
mentators (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Cheyne formerly) to 
mean ' armour-bearers of Yahwc ’ ; but this is im- | 
probable (see Di. ad loc. ). 

ARMOURY. In Neh. 3 19 Pu’JH, ‘ weapons, arming,' 

V orvvdTTTOixra), and in Jer. 0O25 'treasure, 

store,' are probably contractions for ]T 3 , ‘ house 

of weapons,’ and JV 3 , ‘house of treasure 

respectively. In Cant. 4 4 'thy neck is like the tower 
of David builded for an armoury' n’VS'?nP is difficult. 
Vg. renders it rum propngnnatlis, while <p merely 
transliterates (0a\7rtu»tf [BN]. -\«/u. [A]), and 0 S&' 202, 

84 has da\i ncoO — f7rdX^7) 7) vxfrjXd. The meaning 
' armoury ' has no philological basis (see Del. ad lot. ), 
and yet it is the only meaning which suits the context. 
Cheyne {Exp. Times, June ’98) supposes corruption of 
31 1 


the text and reads ' f" 1 ' the shields.’ The neck 

of the Shulamite is compared to the tower of David 
adorned with small metal plates — i. c. , perhaps to the 
1 house of the forest of Lebanon in which were sus- 
pended the shields and targets of gold. Fancifully the 
poet represents these shields as suspended on the outside 
(cp Ezek. ‘27 11 ). Budde and Siegfried agree in placing 
the ’ tower 1 at Jerusalem, 

army (to>‘. Sn, rnsifp). The main army of 

Israel, like that of all primitive nations, and, in the last 
_ . resort, of all nations, consisted of the 

1 . Genera w ] 10 le able-bodied adult male population. 

ev ^' In Xu. 1 1-3 (P), twenty is fixed as the 

age at which i man became a soldier ; but it is not 
probable that any such regulation was rigidly observed 
in practice. This general lew constituted the fighting 
force of Israel in the wilderness, at the time of the 
settlement and under the 'Judges,' and remained its chief 
military resource throughout its national history. Under 
the 'Judges,' the armies mentioned are, for the most 
part, the levy of the tribes or clans immediately con- 
cerned. On special occasions, however, such as the wn 
against Sisera, and Saul's relief of Jabesh-gilead, all the 
fighting men of Israel were summoned, and their 
obedience to the summons was represented as a para- 
mount religious duty. 

The armies obtained from such levies varied greatly 
in number and efficiency , a clan, or even 1 tribe, 
whose immediate interests were threatened, would 
readily take the field in its full strength. An appeal 
for a general levy of Israel would scarcely ever be more 
than partially responded to ; Deborah (Judg. 5 ) com- 
plains of the absence of Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and 
Asher ; the national leaders sought to prevent such dere- 
lictions from duty by the most solemn appeals to 
religious sanctions — Deborah curses Meroz (Judg. fi 23), 
and Saul, when a spirit (or impulse) from God came 
upon him, threatened to cut in pieces the oxen of all 
recreants (1 S. 116 ). 

When armies were required these national or tribal 
levies were called together by messenger (cdx^.i T2 
1 S. 11 7), sound of trumpet (isic Judg, 634), or erection of 
standard, or other signal (dj Jcr. 46, see Ensign) ; 
when the emergency was over they dispersed to their 
homes. They were well suited to carry on or repel 
border forays, but could not maintain prolonged war- 
fare, especially at any distance from their own territory, 
or e\cn oppose adequate resistance to any formidable 
invasion. These levies were composed entirely of 
infantry t ’ s ;n 1 S. 4 10 la 4); the Israelite territory, in 
early times, was chiefly hill -country, where cavalry 
force could neither be formed nor used. The first 
Israelite who is mentioned as possessing horses is 
Absalom, 2 S. lf> 1 (cp Horse, § 3). 

Such armies were very loosely organised. As Well- 
hausen [HI 436 [’85]) points out, ’ w'hat there was of 

2. Command. m tlle 

hands of the elders and heads of houses ; 

in time of war they commanded each his own household 
force.’ So Abraham leads the expedition to rescue Lot 
(('Jen. 14 ), and Jair conquers the 1 tent villages of Jair' 
(Xu. 3*241). Similarly, P describes the ' princes’ of the 
tribes as also their captains in w ar (Nu. 1 f . ). Deborah 
(Judg. 5 uf) speaks of the princes and leaders of 1 s- 
sachar and other tribes (see Government, § 21). In 
practice, however, the hereditary heads of tribes and 
clans were often set aside on account of the ability and 
self-assertion of other leaders. Indeed, these hereditary 
heads of houses play a very small part in the actual 
history, possibly because history emphasises what is 
exceptional. The ‘judges, 1 whose main function was 
to head the Israelite armies in special emergencies, were 
men called by a kind of divine inspiration. Gideon 
and Saul are not the heads of their tribes or even clans ; 
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Gideon's family was 1 poor in Manasseh and he was 
the least in his father's house (Judg. 615). and S. nil's 
family is described in almost identical terms ( i S. 
921). In the absence of any other widely recognised 
authority, the priests of the great sanctuaries, and 
especially of the ark, sometimes assumed the command 
of armies, when called by ambition or the sense of 
duty (Deborah \g.v.\ the house of ICli [#/.*».], Samuel 
[^.7«.]). When the tribes were partly merged in the 
kingdoms, and the clans and families were in a measure 
superseded by the towns and village communities, the 
levy would naturally follow the new order (Amos ft .1). 
Probablv under the kings the levies did not always 
assemble by clans, but men were collected by the royal 
officials from the various districts (op Government, 
§20). In any case, the organisation of the levies was 
subordinated to that of the standing army, and they 
were divided into 'thousands,' ’hundreds,' ‘fifties,’ and 
’ tens,’ institutions which are said by an ancient tradi- 
tion, E\\ IS25 (JK), to have originated with Moses. 

A second important element of the military strength 
of Israel, as of all nations at a similar stage of dcu-lop- 

^ _ , ment. lav in the personal following of 

3. Bands. • , . . & 

men who made war their occupation. 

These ‘ bands’ pvu, also used of a division of an army) 
may be roughly likened to the vassals of feudal 
chiefs, the ’ free companies of the middle ages, and 
even to the banditti in unsettled districts. As in the 
case of England and Scotland, the ’ bands ’ flourished 
specially on the frontiers ; the territory of Israel had 
a frontier \erv long in proportion to its area. Such 
‘bands' could take the field much sooner than a clan- 
levy, and would be better disciplined and much more 
expert in warfare. More than once they rendered 
signal service to the nation. The ‘ vain fellows ’ whom 
that captain of banditti, Jephthah, gathered round him 

: Judg. II3) were the kernel of the army 

which defeated Ammon, and David’s following was one 
chief instrument in the restoration of Israel after Gilboa. 
x!>. 22-30 gives us a detailed account of the formation, 
character, and career of such a body (see David, § 4). 
It was 1 self-constituted frontier-guard, living on the 
plunder of the neighbouring tribes and by levying 
blackmail on their fellow-countrymen, whom they 
claimed to protect. The warlike services rendered by 
the ' bands ’ were accompanied by serious drawbacks. 
They added to the danger of civil war ; they embittered 
the relations with neighbouring tribes ; and they were 
capable, like David, of taking service with foreigners 
even against their own countrymen. We do not hear 
of them after David’s time ; they would scarcely be 
tolerated by powerful kings, but were sure to reappear 
in unsettled times. 

As the main function of a king was that of permanent 
commander-111-ehief, a. monarchy implied some sort of 

4 Armv stanc ^ n £ army and permanent military 
organisation. In time of peace the king 
kept a bodyguard as the main support of his authority, 
and this bodyguard formed the nucleus of the army in 
war (cp Gov krnmlnt, § 18). We find Saul ’ choosing ’ 
3000 men (1 S. 13 2) and sending the rest of the people 
to their tents. He did not keep these chosen men as 
a permanent army, for in 1 S. 242 he chooses another 
3000 when he wishes to pursue David. Probably he 
did his best throughout his reign to keep by him a 
picked force, which was virtually a standing army. He 
had a permanent commander-in-chief, Abner (\nyr~\c f 
iS 1450), and his personal following must have in- 
cluded other permanent military officers (cp Govern- 
ment, § 21) David's band of followers during his 
exile served as the kernel of a much more complete and 
extensive military organisation. The office of com- 
mander-in-chief remained a permanent institution, and 
the captains of the host (b'nn "ntr 2S. 24 4) also appear 
as permanent officers. A bodyguard, practically a 


continuation of David’s companions in exile, was formed, 
and its captain is mentioned as our of the great officers 
of state (2S K18 '1 » 23 ‘23 23, nasi DX’Va-jo 

Now, however, the bodyguard had come to 
consist of foieign mercenaries, * Cherethites and Pclc- 
thites,’ probably Philistines (see Cl li'.RETHlTES, CAl'il- 
tok). In 2 S. If) 18 wc find 600 Philistines from Gath 
in David’s army ; (S’s /jaxv TCL ^> however (in a 
doublet), suggests a reading gibborim , or ’ mighty 
men,' for gt/ftM, or ‘Giltites. ' If the latter is the 
correct reading, the Gittites may have been either 
part of the bodyguard, or else an independent band of 
mercenaries (see Dwin, $ n(u)). The Cherethites and 
I’elethites are not mentioned after the death of David ; 
but the bodyguard of foreign mercenaries must have 
remained a permanent institution. iK. IA27 speaks 
of the captains of the guard, literally 'runners’ (nc' 
D’tnn), that kept the palace gates (cp 2 K. 10 25). 
2 K. 11 4 speaks of ' the centurions of the Cantes and of 
the guards’ (c’s'iSt "12 s mtftn nc), where the Carites 
are possibly identical with the Cherethites. If the 
reading in 2 S. 238 is correct, and if in ■& ,s L"n cni 
(AY ’chief among the captains'; RV ‘chief of the 
captains') is rightly explained as referring to the third 
occupant of ? chariot (Tpt<TT&Trj$ [PAL], Ex. 147 D'm. 
etc.), it may indicate the use of chariots by David, 
though it is probably used in its later sense of ’ captain ’ 
(see Chariot, § 10). 

With the very doubtful exception of these ‘ shalishlm,’ 
we have no reference to Israelite chariots and cavalry 
before the end of David's reign. 

According to KV of 28.84, he reserved horses for a hundred 
chariots out of the spoil taken from Hadad’c-zcr hen Rehob, king 
of Zobah ; tpU-'AL translates ‘reserved for himself a hundred 
chariots.' Reuss and Kautzsch translate 'a hundred chariot 
horses.’ No reference is made to the use of these chariots or 
horses in war ; moreover, the passage probably belongs to the 
last editor of Samuel. 

Solomon, however, established a force of 1400 
chariots and 12,000 horsemen (1 K. 10 26), and accord- 
ingly we find mentioned among his officers ’ captains 
of his chariots and of his horsemen ' (r&nst iapn ‘ic-, 1 K. 
922). Occasional references occur in the later history 
to Israelite chariots and horsemen (2 K. 821 i:> 7). Prob- 
ably the armies of Israel and Judah were modelled on 
the army of Solomon till the end of these monarchies ; 
but their main reliance would be on the infantry. To- 
wards the close of the Jewish monarchy a quasi-religious 
feeling against the use of chariots and cavalry seems to 
have arisen, and Dt. 1 7 16 forbids the king to multiply 
horses (cp. Dt. 20 1 Is. 31 1). The references to the 
houghing of horses by Joshua (Josh. 11 69) and David 
(2S. 84) are probably due to a Deuteronomic redactor. 

Nothing is said about paying soldiers. In earlier 
times the Israelites who formed the national levy would 
find their own weapons and pro- 
6. Maintenance. v j s j ons t p e ] a tter being often obtained 
from the enemy by plunder or from friends by gift 
or exaction. Probably throughout the history the 
general levy was mostly provided for in this way ; 
though, as the royal government became more powerful 
and more completely organised, it may have done 
something towards feeding and arming these levies 
(see Government, § 20). 

The bodyguard and the rest of the standing army, 
including the charioteers and cavalry, stood on a 
different footing. They were maintained by the govern- 
ment (1 K. 427), chariot cities being assigned as a pro- 
vision for the chariots and cavalry. They were probably 
paid ; certainly the foreigners in the bodyguard did not 
serve for nothing. The plunder taken from enemies 
would be an important part of the remuneration of the 
soldiers, and a principle of division between the actual 
combatants and the reserve is laid down in 1 S. 30 24. 
The rules as to exemption from military service in 
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Dt. 'JO are probably an ideal based on traditional public 
opinion. 

Xo reliance can be placed on the numbers which arc 
given for Israelite armies. At the same time, the two 
kingdoms seem to have been populous in prosperous 
times, and a general levy of able-bodied adults may 
sometimes ha\e attained very large dimensions. 

Under powerful kings the Israelite armies were 
strengthened by the auxiliary forces of subject allies 
— e.g., Edom (2 K. 3 ). Doubtless such assistance was 
sometimes purchased, after the manner of the narrative 
in 2 Ch. 25 

The details as to the Levites in the account of the 
deposition of Athaliah in 2 Ch. 23 (cp 2 K. 11 ) were 
... . probably suggested by the institutions of 

* €V1 d Ca Chronicler's own time ( circa 300 B.c. ). 

g^uar . These details seem to show' that the 
I.cMtical guard of the Temple was then in existence. 
As this guard is not provided for in the Priestly Code, 
it was probably formed after the time of Ezra. Possibly 
the 7 rpo<rTCLT7)s rod Upov [YA] in 2 Macc. 34 may have 
been the captain of this guard. If so, however, it is 
difficult to suppose that the present text is correct in 
ascribing him to the tribe of Benjamin {see, however, 
Benjamin, § 7 end). The captain of this guard, under 
the title of crTpar-qy js , is mentioned by Josephus in his 
account of the time of Claudius Corsar {.-/«/. xx. 62), 
ami of the destruction of the Temple {BJ vi. 5 3), and 
in Lk. 22452 and Acts 4 i 5-426. Probably the officers, 
i/TrrfptTcu, who assisted in the arrest of Jesus (Jn. I83, cp 
73245) belonged to this body. 

In the post-exilic period, under the suzerainty of the 
Persians, and of the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria, 
p . ... the Jews could scarcely be said to have 

7. POST,- exilic. an army The Book of Xeheim.ih 

clearly shows that they had to trust to their own energy 
and courage for protection against hostile neighbours ; 
but they fought as a city militia rather than as a peasant 
levy 

The re\olt of the Maccabees made Judaea a military 
power. The long wars not only habituated the bulk of 
the people to arms, but also produced a standing 
army, which soon included many foreign mercen- 
aries. Jewish soldiers also received pay ( 1 Macc. 1 4-32), 
probably, however, only picked bands that formed the 
standing army and ranked with the other mercenaries. 
Josephus {BJ i. 2 s) tells us that Hyrcanus I. (135-107 
B.c.) was the first Jew' who maintained foreign mercen- 
aries (ZevoTpcKpelv). Alexander Jannaeus (106-79 kc ) 
employed Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries, and at one 
time was at the head of a mercenary army of 1000 horse 
and 8000 foot, in addition to 10,000 Jews. These 
mercenaries are styled ‘Greeks’ (Z?/i. 435, cp 04). 
As the Jews had long been subjects of the Greek kings 
of Egypt and Syria, their armies would be equipped and 
disciplined after the Greek fashion. 

When the East fell under the supremacy of Rome, 
the Herods, as clients of Rome, formed their armies on 
8 Roman Ionian m °del. Indeed, Herod the 
Period Great was at times in command of Roman 
forces, and Jewish and mercenary * cohorts 1 
(<nreipcu) are spoken of as fighting side by side with 
the Romans {BJ i. 156 lij^-). Herod's army consisted 
largely of mercenaries drawn chiefly from the Teutonic 
subjects and neighbours of the empire — Thracians, 
Germans, and Gauls {BJ i. 339). 

The insurgent armies in the Jewish war were very 
heterogeneous. The national government appointed 
military commanders for the various districts, among 
whom was Josephus. He tells us that he organised an 
army of 100,000 on the Roman model, including 4500 
mercenaries, a bodyguard of 600, but only 250 horse- 
men : typical Hebrew army in its constitution. The 
garrison of Jerusalem is said to have consisted of 23,400 
men, including Id urn mans and bands of Zealots. They 
seem to have possessed some organisation and dis- 
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cipline, but were divided into adverse factions ( BJ 
v. 61). 

The armies of the other states of Syria did not differ 
essentially from those of Israel. From the first, howc\er, 

. they made use of chariots and cavalry, 

9 . Foreign au j throughout the history, except 
armies. during the reign of Solomon, the Syrians 
were superior to the Israelites in these arms (Josh. 11 4 
17 16 Judg. 1 19 47 1 S. Ills 2 S. S 4 1 K. 20 1 25 2231, 
etc. ). On the other hand, the great military empires 
of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon possessed a much more 
extensive and effective military organisation. They 
had corps of chariots, light-armed and heavy- armed 
cavalry and infantry, together with archers and slingers 
and engineers. Their armies included large forces of 
mercenaries and tributaries. For military purposes 
these great empires stood to the Syrian kingdoms in 
ab'»nt the same relation as that of a first-class European 
power to the smaller Asiatic states. 

It is not necessary to notice the Persian army, and 
of the armies of the Ptolemies and Seleucides we need 
say only that they were modelled on the Macedonian 
armies of Philip and Alexander, with some modifica- 
tions due to Oriental influences. For example, they 
employed elephants (1 Macc. I17, etc.). 

The Roman army is incidentally alluded to in the 
NT. The legion (Mt. 2653 Mk. 0915 Lu. 830) vaiicd 
v considerably at different times in numbers 

Oman j n constitution ; during the early 

army. empire it was a composite force, consisting 
of about 6000 legionary infantry, together with cavalry, 
light-armed auxiliaries, and military engines. The 
legionary infantry, or legion proper, were divided into 
ten cohorts. The ‘band' ((nreipa) which took Jesus 
(Mt. 2727 Mk. 15 x 6 Jn. I8312) "'as probably a cohort 
(so RV m &-) forming the Roman garrison in Jerusalem. 
The same cohort is mentioned in Acts 21 31 In Acts 
10 1 we read of the Italian band, and in 27 1 of the 
Augustan ' band.’ The Italian * band’ may have been 
an independent cohort of Italian volunteers (Sehiir. CJV 
1 386). The • Augustan baud' (<nrdpris Zeficurr-qs) may 
have been part of the Scbastene — /. c . , Samaritan — 
auxiliaries, who, according to Josephus {Ant. xx. 87), 
formed a large part of the Roman garrison of Palestine. 
The name might be, and doubtless was, understood as 
‘ Augustan ' as well as ' Scbastene ' (the title ' Augustan ’ 
was borne by some of the Roman legions). See further, 
Cohn ELI L’s, § 1. The officers of the legion were the 
tribunes and centurions. Six tribunes were attached to 
a legion and were associated in command. \Ye fre- 
quently find a tribune holding independent command of 
a cohort or larger force : the ' chief captain' (Jn. 18 12 
Acts 21 - 25 ), x L ^ a PX 0S < commanding the cohort at Jeru- 
salem was a tribune. Each cohort contained ten centuries 
or bodies nominally consisting of a hundred men ; these 
were commanded by centurions. As the independent 
cohorts were organised on the model of the legions, it is 
probable that the cohorts, tribunes, and centurions of the 
XT belonged to the auxiliary forces. Mommsen says <>f 
the Roman garrison in Palestine that it consisted, as 
elsewhere in provinces of the second rank, of a 
moderate number of cavalry and infantry divisions, 
in this case of Samaritans and Syrian Greeks — 
subsec] uently one ala and five cohorts or about 3000 
men. The province, therefore, did not receive a 
legionary garrison. A small force under Roman 
commandant occupied the citadel at Jerusalem. During 
the time of the Passover this was reinforced by stationing 
a stronger division of Roman soldiers in one of the 
temple buildings ( Prov . Rom. Emp . , ET, 2 186). 

w. H. B. 

ARNA ( ar.xa) b. Ozias, in the genealogy of Ezra 
{4 Esd. I2), apparently = Zerahi ah in || Ezra 7 4. 

ARNAN ; opN&[BA], apncon [L]). Accord- 
ing to MT of 1 Ch. 3 2i, the * sons of Arnan ' occur in the 
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genealogy of Zerubbabel. (£S, Vg. and Syr., however, 
make Aman the son of Rephainh. The name might 
mean ’noisy'; but jnx elsewhere, as a personal 
name, being corrupt (see Araunah), and the names of 
the other descendants of Hanamah (see RY) being com- 
pounded with -iali, it seems plausible to correct to ,v;-.n 
(A donijah), which may have been abbreviated 
(whence, by corruption, or pax). T. k. c. 

ARNI (ApNei [Ti.WH after RBLXr]), Lk. 333 RV, 
is the reading to be preferred to AY Aram. See 
Ram, • 

ARNON (firiN), Xu. 21 13 ; see Moab. 

AROD iT-IX. <\poAei [B*], Apo&A[e]i [B ab AF], 
&OpdA [I-]). X T u. 26 17 = Lien 4 Gi 6 , Arodi (HllN, 
^POhAic [A], AY^PIC [D], oppoAeiC [LJl, for which 
gen ti lie form EV in Xu. l.c. has Arodite. A name in 
genealogy of Gad (q.v. ). Cp Areli. 

AROER pi' '"IV. ™! , in Judg. 11 26 'YllHL* i. e . , 

‘ hushes of dwarf jumper ' 1 [1 «ag Semi/. 1 30] ; <\pOH p 
[BAL] ; gentilic Aroerite, see Horn am, 2). 

1 A city 'on the edge of the torrent-valley of 
Arnon, see Moab. (Dt. 236 etc , ep 21 2 31 

SiiaS, iir’ 6<f>poos rov Spot's, in t. erf ice mantis ) ; the 
descriptions agree with the position of the ruins of 
'Ard'ir, on the edge of the precipitous N. bank of the 
ravine of the Arnon (Burckhardt, Syria , 372 ; Tristram, 
Moab, 1 29-131). The spot is about 11 m. from the 
mouth of that river. Aroer marked the S limit < *f the 
Renbenite territory and of the Israelitish possessions 
eastward of the Jordan, Xu. 32 34 Dt. 236 3 12 4 48 Josh. 
122 (apvun> [B]) I0916 2 S. 24 s (apo7/\ [B]) 2 K. 
10 33; cp Judg. 11 26 (1 a^Tjp [A], om. L) ; 1 Ch. 58 . 
In Jer. 4S19 (post-exilic) and in the inscription of Mesha 
( 1 . 20. it appears as Moabitish. The Moabites had 
in fact possessed it before the Israelites, in succession to 
the Amorites (cp Xu. 21 26). That Aroer on the Arnon 
is meant in 2 S. 24 s is now generally admitted (see Dr. 
TBS 2&5 f. ). The expression * the cities of Aroer ' in 
Is. 17 2 is geographically difficult ; there is no doubt a 
corruption of the text (see 0 and cp SBOT). 

2. A place E. of Rabbath- Ammon, Josh. 13 25 (apapa 
[B], -pco7)p [A]) Jud. 11 33+; not identified. Jer. ( OS' ' f 
965) says it was on a mountain 20 R. m. N. from 
Jerusalem. 

3. A place in the far south of Judah, 1 S. 30 28 

(mentioned after Jattir), and probably Josh. 15 22 
(mentioned after Dimonah). Identified by Rob. with 
the ruins of * Ardra , 3 hrs. ESE. from Beersheba. 
(The payovyjk of in 1 S is perhaps from apovrjX : 
see Adadah. ) t. k. c. 

AROM ( &poM [BA]), - Esd. 5 16. See Hashum. 

ARPACHSHAD n^DDlR/, Gen. IO22 RV ; see 
below, Arphaxad, x. 

ARPAD, AY twice (in Is.) Arphad ("IE")R, &p 4 ><\A 
[BAL], arph. 4D , Ass. Arpaddu), 2 K. I834 (a p<f>a\ [B], 
- 0 ar [A], 19 J3 (- 0 a 0 [B]), Is. IO9 (not in (P), 3619 and 

*3 {-<pa6 [BRAD ffj )]), Jer. 4923 (- 0 a 0 [A], a<pad [R*]). 
Of these passages Is. 1 0 9 is the most important, because 
we can unhesitatingly fix its date and authorship. Isaiah, 
writing in 71 1 b. C. , makes the Assyrian king refer to 
the recent capture of Hamath and Arpad (reclamed by 
the Assyrians to Hatti-land) as a warning to Jerusalem. 
Arpad had been frequently captured by the early Assyrian 
kings, but was finally subjugated and Assyrianised by 
Tiglath-pileser II T. in 740. From this time it takes its 
place among the Eponvm cities. Its importance prob- 
ably lay in its command of a Euphrates ford, though it 
was not on that river. We find that a city Nibiru ( ’ the 
ford ’) was reckoned to belong to the governor of Arpad. 
Arpad is now Tell-E/fdd , 13 m. from Aleppo to X\Y. 

C. n. W. J. 

. 1 ‘Aroer’ is an Arabising ‘broken plural' o t*ar'ar, ‘dwarf 
juniper,’ a plant which abounds in rocky localities (see Heath). 
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ARPHAXAD, RV better Arpachshad (IV’DBIR ; 
<kp<J>A 5 &A [BAL]; -AhC [Jos.]), the third ’son’ uf 
Shern, Gen. 10 22 24 ; cpGcn. 11 io-r3 (all P), 1 Ch. 1 17 f. 
(<P" omits these two) 24. The name has been much 
discussed. 

Bochart and many after him (e.g. Franz Del., Kaut/sch in 
//// /•', and Nuld. ZDMC 36, 182 [’8-?]» Nemyy. (,'r. 20) 
idrnlifj il with the Arrapachitis uf Ptol. (\ i. b), a region on the 
l |>)ii r Z. il), NIC fiom Nineveh. < )n this ilicory, however, -shad 
(nC')* viiiams* llii:u_i ounted for, as we can hardly, v ith Lag. (Symm, 

1 s|), have recourse to the Armenian Lrt. Jos., on the other 
) 1.1 ii« t, long ug«i j«k 1 1 titled Arphav.id with the Clialda.ans (.-bit. 
1.1*4), and Nes., I’w., Schr. (L 1 w), tinjee (Cm. Mon. 
147), adopting this view, tegarc! the "icODiK as compounded of 
an assumed noun rpx, ‘boundary’ (Ar. ’ur/at), and IC'D = 
O’TC'p, ‘Chaldsca.’ 


Two things at least are certain ; we cannot dispense 
with Babylonia in this context, and in Gen, llio_^C 
Arpachshad is represented as the source of the Teraliite 
family to which Abraham belonged. The latter part of 
the name -icainK must, therefoic, be , Chaldrea. 

It is equally clear, however, that the Assyi ian province of 
Arbaha (which may, or may not, be the Arrapachitis of 
Ptol.) would be very appropriately introduced after 
Asshur, and that, apart from the last syllable (-shad/, 
Arpachshad has received from the earlier critics no ex- 
planation that is even plausible, except that of Bochart 
and Xoldeke. 

Putting these facts together, the present writer 
suggested (A.vpos. Feb. 1897, pp. 145 ff.) the following 
theory. Arpachshad, or at least -ictetk. is really not 
one word but two words — Arpach (tj^'uv) and Chesed 
(ict). The former is the Iieb. name of the Assyrian 
province of Arbaha or ( KB 2 88 f) Arabha, which, 
according toVinckler, is not Arrapachitis, but a district X. 
of the Tigris, S. of the Median Mountains, and \Y. of 
Elam. 1 The latter is Chaldcea (see Chesed). Gen. 
10 22, therefore, upon this theory, originally ran, ’The 
sons of Shem ; Elam and Asshur and Arpach — Chesed 
and Lud and Aram.’ Verse 24, as E. Meyer and Dillmann 
agree, is an editorial interpolation (cp 11 10^). The 
form Arpachshad in 11 10 ff. will be due to the editor, 
who misunderstood ic'2DDi»xi in 10 22, and it will not be 
too bold to restore ter — i.e. , Chesed. The alternative- 
is to suppose the original reading to ha\e beut nrriK 
— i.e., Arpah Chesed, which the scribe, through an 
error of the ear, changed into Arpach Chesed (ejdik 
-irz). 

Hommel, however (Acad. 17th Oct. 1896; AHT 
212, 294-298), prefers to explain the word as Ur-pa- 
keshad, an ’ Egyptian variant' for the Heb. Ur-kasdim, 
pa being taken as the Egyptian article ; he compares 
the old (?) Egyptian- Hebrew name Putiel, and the 
Semitic-Egyptian pa-bd -ra = ha-baa / (WMM, As. u. 
Ear. 309). If only we had sure evidence that there was 
an Egyptian mania in early Palestine similar to the 
Semitic mania of the Egyptians of the A riddle Empire, 
and could also think that P had access to records of ex- 


treme antiquity, fairly accurately preserved, this explana- 
tion would at once become plausible. A comprehensive 
study of the names in P, however, does not compel us, 
indeed it scarcely permits us, to make the second of 
these assumptions. Putikl (q.v. ) is distinctly an 
artificial name, and if Arpachshad should really be read 
Ur-pa-keshad we should on this analogy be inclined to 
regard it as artificial too. In itself a reference to 
Ur-kasdim would no doubt be admissible, since this 
place or district is referred to by P (11 31) as well as by 
J 2 . It is chiefly the presence of 3 (p) in ibgsin that 

1 Prof. Jensen informs the writer that he has independently 
formed the same opinion as to the origin of Arpachshad, but 
tli.ii he prefers to identify Arpach with Arrapachitis = mod. 
Albak. This view has occurred to the writer also. 

2 The transition from h(in Arbaha) to 3 in *p*iN has not then 
to be accounted for. On the former theory, the Priestly Writer, 
who was not indebted either to a cuneiform record or to a 
Babylonian informant, received the name in a slightly incoirect 
form, the final h having been softened in pronunciation to ch. 
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prevents us from reading Ur-Casdim (written ict ik) > n 

Gen. 10 22 between Asshur and Lud. 

2. The name given in Judith i. to the king of Media who was 
formerly identified with Deioces the founder of Ecbatana, or with 
I’ln.iortes his son. The name, however, has been borrowed to 
give an air of antiquity to the narrative, and, a-, in the cases of 
Hi >i.< ikernes, and others in this book, stands for some more 
modern personage, probably Mithridates. See Judith, ii. 

T. K. r. 

ARROW, see Wkai’ons, DimnvtioN, § 2 (i). 

AEEOWSNAKE in Gen. 49 17 AV*"K- = fD'SC 5 , 

' cerastes,’ epKd,0HM6NOC [<P 1! VDFL ] (sec Serpent, § t, 
no. 10 ), and in Is. 34 is RV = t’l 3 p (exiNOC [®‘ ' s ' A,Jr ])i 
AV Great Owe ( q. v. , 2 ) ; see Serpent, § i, no. 8. 

ARSACES Upc&KHC [AK. -otic. (Nonce) V]), 'king 
of Persia and Media,' by whom Demetrius Nicator 
(Dkmistrius [2]) was defeated and made a prisoner 
( 1 Macc. 1 4 2 f 15 22). See Persia. 

ARSARETH, RV ArzaRETH (so Lat. arzareth, also 
arzaren , arzar; A V®R- Akarath) — i.e. rnHN (cp 
Dt. ft 27 [28] Jer. 22 26) — ' the other land,' i the region, a 
journey of one year and a half beyond the Euphrates, 
where the exiled tribes were supposed to be settled 
(4 Esd. 1345 ; cp 40). This belief in the ’Lost 
Tribes 1 is found already in Jos. (Ant xi. 5 2). 

ARSIPHURITH (<\ P c[e]i<|>OYP€i0[BA]), 1 Esd. 5 16, 
RV ; see JoRAH. 

ARTAXERXES (N'n'JCTJTkNV E/ra4 7 <7, or fcCfi-’C*" 
Ezra 4 jb, or Ezra 4 *• 7 171181 Xeh. 2 i 5 14 136 , 

Baer's text; &Cd,p 0 & 0 A [B] ; Ap 0 AC&C 0 & [A]; &p- 
CApCA 0 A[N* cb (a%iif)]; ApTAlepiHC [X c - aL ]; Ar/av- 
erxes). The following variants occur ; — 

Ezra 4 -jab 8 ( apcrapOa [B], aprauauda [A]), it ( apuapOa [B], 
ap | 0a [A]), U 1 4 (aarapOa [B]), 7 i (apOauedda fl'dX 7 n ( aatrap - 
6a6a [BJ), 12 ( a<rap0aOa [BA]), 21 ( aperapdada [BJ), Si ( apOaaBa 
[BJ), Neh. 2 1 ( apuadepOa [B], apaapuada [N*cb] | a pra^epfij? 
[Rc.a]), 5 14 (apaevaOa [B], traptraQa [N], apOacraadai [A]), 136 
(ap<ro<ra0a. [BN]). 

Artaxerxes is the name given to the king of Persia, 
who, we are told (Neh. 2i 614 136 ), gave per- 
mission to Nehemiah his cupbearer to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem, and to this end made him governor 
( peha ; cpAssyr. bel-pahdti , town governor, and pihatu, 
province, satrapy). The same name is borne by the 
king who permitted Ezra and his band to return to 
Palestine, and, along with his ministers and princes, 
lavished tokens of favour on the returning exiles (Ezra 7 f. ). 
The statement in Ezra 47-23 that earlier efforts of the 
Jews to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem ceased at this 
king's command is unhistorical (see Ezra, ii. § 10), 
and the account in Ezra 7 11-26 of the favour shown 
by him to the temple and its ministers is probably 
exaggerated (see Ezra, i. § 2). It is certainly in- 
correct to name him along with Cyrus and Darius 
as having promoted the building of the temple (Ezrafj 14), 
for this had already been completed in the reign of 
Darius. 

The name, which is certainly identical with the 
Persian A rtakkshatra ( * the true, or legitimate, kingdom, ’ 
an expression taken from the teaching of the Avesta ; 
Assyr Artaksatsu , Susian Irtakshazsa , — forms more 
closely approximating the Hebrew), was pronounced by 
the Greeks Artaxerxes (so in j. Esd. B ; but 
A a B U! sometimes). The king intended is beyond 
doubt one or another of the three Persian rulers who 
bore that name. The attempts to identify him with 
Cambyses, or with Pseudo -Smerdis, or with Xerxes, 
on the false assumption that Artakhshatra was not a 
name but a title, were abandoned long ago. The only 
question is, Which of the three? 

The third m the list, Artaxerxes Ochus, is excluded, 
both by chronology and by the known character of 
that energetic despot and zealot for the Mazdean 

1 Less probably niN pK, land of Arat — i.e., Ararat (Volkmai). 
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creed, which alike prohibit the supposition that he can 
ha\c been the benevolent patron of Nehemiah and Ezra. 
Which of the remaining two is meant is still disputed 
among scholars. 

As in Ezra 4 6_f. the name follows immediately oil that of 
Ahasuerus, and no more precise designation is added, it is 
natural enough to think of Artaxerxes I. If, however, as seems 
probable (see Ezra, ii. § 10), Ezra did not come to Palestine 
till after Nehemiah, and if it be true, as we read in Ezra? 7. 
that the date of Ezra's arrival was in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, while the established date of Nehemiah' s arrival 
E the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, then Ezra's expedition 
must have been under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and so more 
than half a century after Nehemiah's mission. This, however, 
is not at all probable, and it seems preferable to assume that 
the date assigned to Ezra's arrival (in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes) is an invention that had been suggested by the 
transposition of the two expeditions. 

We have thus good reason for assuming, with Kuenen, 
Ryssel, Ryle, and others, that by Artaxerxes we ought 
throughout to understand Artaxerxes I., Longimanus, 
a surname which is doubtless to be taken in the same 
sense as the expression in the inscription of Darius 
(Naks i Rustem, inscr. u, § 4, l. 4 3 /! ) to the effect that 
the spear of the Persian reaches far. He is described 
as having been a good-hearted but weak sovereign, 
ruled by his wives and favourites, — an account which 
harmonises with what we learn from Nehemiah. 

C. r. T. — VV. II. K. 

ARTEMAS ( ApTEMAC [Ti. WH], most probably a 
contraction from ApTEMiAeopOC ; see Varro, De Ling. 
Lat. 89 (§ 21), and cp Apollos, § 1 n. ), n com- 
panion or messenger of Paul, mentioned once in the 
Pastoral Epistles (Tit. 3 12 : * When I shall send Artemas 
unto thee . . give diligence to come unto me ’). 

In the lists of the ‘seventy disciples' which we owe to Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo- Hippolytus he appears as bishop of 
Lystra. 

ARTEMIS (aptemic [Ti. WH]), Actsl.92427 f. 34 f 
RW; EV Diana. 

ARTILLERY ('^ 3 ), iS. 20 4 °AV; AV m e- 'instru- 
ments,' RV Weapons (q.v. ). 

ARTS and MANUFACTURES. See Trade and 
Commerce, and Handicrafts. 

ARUBOTH (n) 3 -|N — i.e. as in RV Arubboth ; 6 n 
&p«.Bu>0 [A], . Bhp Bh 0 . [L] ; . . . 0, 

Bhp [B]), iK.Jiof, the seat of the third of 

.Solomon's twelve prefects (see Rk.N-llKSE.ij). The third 
is one of the districts omitted by Jos. (Ant. viii. 2 3, 
ed Xiese). Sec Ben-HkhKD. Cp Schick, ‘Wady 
*Arrub, the Aruboth of Scripture,' REF Qu. St. Oct. 
1898, pp. 238 ff. 

ARUMAH (H p-naa, Kr. np-m, with prep. 2 ; 
ApHMA[B], Ap IMA [AL and OSW 225, 2], rua/.i [Vg.]), 
the place where Abimelech dwelt before his capture of 
Shechem — obviously not very far from that town (Judg. 
941). Perhaps it is represented by the modern el- 
* Ormah, 6 m. SSE. from Shechem, where there are ruins 
still (Van de Velde, Reisen , 2 268). Otherwise the 
place is quite unknown. 

For nsjr>3 (v. 31 ; iv Kpv<f>7/[B] fxerb. Saipan/ [A L]), AV 
' privily, ' RV 'craftily,' 1 RV m e- ‘in Tormah ’ (so Jos. 
Kim hi. who took it to be the name of a town), it is 
best to read ’ in Arumah. ' Eus. wrongly identifies 

it with povfj.6. near Diospolis = Lydda (cp Rumah). 

ARVAD [Ba. ],TPIN [Gi. ]) , whence thegentilic 

Arvadite (WV> % )- Gen. 10 18 = 1 Ch. Ii6f (so © BA Q L 
everywhere ApAAlOC. but Apovadei 1 Ch. I16 [L]; 
Egypt. ’ A ratu/[u], etc.; Assyr. usually Arm\ii\ada ; 
&p&Aoc> for ApFAAoc. i Alacc. 15 23; Targ. Jer. 
’’fcOlpippi*? — i.e . , of Antaradus ; — Jos. Ant. i. 62 ApOy- 
Aaioc. etc. ; mod. Ruwad , etc.), a town referred to by 
Ezekiel ( 278 n) in his elegy on Tyre as one of some 
thirty cities and countries that had contributed to its 

1 would mean rather ‘ deceitfully ' ; but the form is 

anomalous — it would be easier to read 
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splendour and dignity — men of Arvad. he savs. row rd 1 
its ships (v.S) and manned its walls (?’. 1 1 ) — and likew ise 
mentioned ("Apados, the only Syrian place named) in the i 
list of nineteen places in i M.uv. la 25 (see Maccabees, 
Fiusi. $ 9). An ad was the most northerly of the great 
Phoenician cities, ancestress, with Sidon and Tyre, of 
Tripoli, which lies some thirty miles farther south. 

Built on an island (sa baba l tnlmti , A'/> 1 108, /. Sn /’). about 
half a mile long from N. to S., and a little mxr a quarter of a 
mile broad, lying slightly less ili.m two miles from the mainland, 
it dared to resist Thotmes 111. when app.irentl\ most of the 
other Phoenician cities yielded without lone (see his Anu.iK m 
Brugsch, Hist . of T.eypt b 1‘ 1 ^70 /); and ‘I igl.ith-pilcser 1. 
tells how he embarked in ships of Ai \.ul and sailed on lire Gtx.ii 
Sea. It was still independent in the ninth cumin, n.c.. ami 
in the time of Saigon it and T\re.uul Oe)»;d wue ihe really 1 
important Phoenician centres. Cp .ilso Ast r-bam -cai., 5? 4, 
end. 

In the d.iys of Ezekiel it was subordinate t<i Tyn* ; 
but in the Persian age it regained its ancient importance, 
and in the time of Alexander exercised control over 
quite an extensive district on the mainland. 

In the first half of the second millennium b.c. there must hroc 1 
been more equality between the An.ulite* of the mainland .md 
those on the island, if \V. Max .Muller is right in believing tliat 
the Egyptian name corresponds to a plural form JVnnx. The 
ruins of the gigantic wall that once surrounded the island on 
three sides (.see Pieischm. , as below, ami esp. Ken.m, PI. 11 J . ) 
prove that the Arr.idiies knew other things besides rowing. 
Eus. (1 Citron . Armen, cd. Aucher, 2 172 /.)reeoids that Ar( ili'us I 
was founded in 761 b.c., and Mraho (xvi. i! 137. ) states, although \ 
onlv with a ws (^amr, 1 that it was founded by fugitives fium j 
Si.!u:i. \Ve cannot, of course, assign to the eighth century ihe j 
real founding of Aradus or even— w hat Dillmann (on Gen. 10 iS) 
seems to suggest— the founding of the insular town as distinguished 
from a settlement on the mainland (cp the later Antaradus, mod. 
Tarfus [see Tare, above]). The words of ASur-nasir-pal quoted 
above (cp 2172) preclude this. The Egyptian inscrip- 

tions show that in the second millennium b.c. Aradus was one 
of the most important Phoenician cities (see Phcenicia). 

Literature : — Strabo (/.c.) ; Pieischmnnn, Gesch. d. Phdn. 36- 
40: WMM, As. u. Enr. 1S6 CO T 1 §7 \ Renan, Miss, 

dc Then. 10-42; G. J. Chester, Si/n\ I Test. Pal., S/ci/al 
Pap rs. -----Z ; see further reft', in Yigouronx : a map of island 
in Admiralty Charts No. 2765, or W. Allen, The Dead St a, 

H. VY. H. 

ARZA (N¥"IN ; COCA [B], «ypc<\ [A], aca [L]), King 
Baasha’s prefeit of the palace at Tirzah, and doubtless | 
Zinms accomplice in the assassination of the king (1 K. ! 
1 ft of), see Zimre The form of the name appears to be I 
somewhat uncertain 

ARZARETH ( arzareth ), 4 Esd. 13 4 s, RV ; AV 

Arsareth. 

ASA i JON, § 51 <yc<y [BAL], 2 perhaps short for HON 
— i.e . , ‘ Yahvvfe healeth ’ ; — cp Amm. and Ar. *asd, ‘to 
heal,' Ass. asu, ' a physician, ' a title applied to the god 
Ea [Del. Ass. H f VH\ ; the name may express a pious w ish 
that \ ahwe would heal — i. e. , restore prosperity to — his ' 
people; cp Hos. 7x 11 3). 

1. bon of Abijah and third king of Judah (first half 
"f 9th cent. B.c. ; see Chroxqlohv, § 32). Of Asa's 
long reign but one event is handed down to us on the 
best authority (1 K. 15 16-22), and it speaks in favour of 
the royal annals that they have not buried such an action 
of the reigning king in oblivion. The subject of the 
narrative is nothing less than the purchase by Asa of help 
from ihe king of Damascus against Judah’s northern 
brethren. All the silver and gold that was still to be 1 
found in the royal treasury, Asa, we are told, sent to 
Benhadad, king of Aram, to bribe him to transfer his 
covenant of friendship from Israel to Judah. Thus it was 
to Judah that the first Aram; can invasion of Israel was | 
due, and we can believe the statement of the Chronicler 
that Asa's conduct did not pass without prophetic n-buke 
(2 Ch. I67-10; on the details no stress can be laid). 

The situation of Asa was, it is true, difficult. By 
pushing his frontier to Ramah, Baasha threatened to 

1 It has been supposed (.e.er. Ges, Thes.) that the name Arvad 
means ‘Refuge.’ 

. " Burkitt argues that A .era<f>. Asaph, ‘was once the render- 
“J* DXX ' for Am, as crip^y is f- >r xtd Sira (Cambridge I 

University heporter, March ii-'7, P- ’'>'>/.)■ Cp. Asaph, 4. ' 
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reduce the kingdom of Judah to vassalage, for Ramah 
was only 4 111. from Jerusalem. The diversion caused 
by the Aiam.can invasion removed this danger. Asa 
summoned 'all Judah' to the task of pulling down 
the foi til'u-.itiMiis executed by liuaxba at Ramah, and 
with the ni.ili't ini fortified Cuba and Mizpah, the one a 
little to the NK , the other to the S\Y., of Ramah. It 
is <|uitc another writer who tells us that Asa 'did that 
which was right in the eves of Y.diwo, like David his 
lather (1 K. 15 n). To the Deutn onomistic compiler 
matters affecting the cultus were more important than 
was political morality ; a later write! , the Chronicler, has 
a much lnmr touipletc. justification (if it were but trust- 
won li\ | 1« ir his religious eulogy of Asa. The details of 
1 K. la i_- .'.j are dealt with elsewhere (see BAASHA, 
Bkniiauad, § 2 ( 1), etc. ). 

Three other points alone, in the compiler's own state- 
ments, need to be referred to. The name of Asa’s 
mother is given (2-, 10) as ‘ Maacah ((?' L ava), and she 
is called the dnughtei of Abishalom, whilst in v. 2 
Maacah is the name of the mother of Abijah. Most 
probably Abishalom ’ in v. 10 is a mistake for ' Uriel ' 
(see 2 Ch. lb 2) ; but it is not altogether impossible to 
hold with Wellh.iusen that Abijah and Asa were brothers 
(cp Maacah, 11. 4). 

The second point is that in his old age, according to 
the compiler. Asa had a disease in his feet (1 K. 1523). 
The Chronicler accepts this (doubtless traditional) state- 
ment, but gives it a new colour, partly by changing the 
date of the war between Asa and Baasha (on which sec 
Chronicles, § 8, and WRS, OTJC l 2 ) 197), partly by 
the remark (cp Medicine) that ' he sought not to 
Ynhwe, but to the physicians' (2 Ch. I612). Whether 
the assumption that there was a class of physicians who 
treated diseases from a non-religious point of view is 
justifiable may be questioned. 

The third point is a tantalising mention (1 K. 15 . >3) 
of 4 all Asa's warlike deeds (inva" s ri ' Is this, as 
Klostermann supposes, an allusion to the victory over 
that Cushite king, who, according to 2 Ch. 14 9-15, 
invaded Judah with huge force, and came as far as 
Mareshah (see Zerah, 5)? Or does not the compiler 
make the most of the achievements to which Asa, it is 
probable, could legitimately lay claim (cp 1 K. 15 23), 
not always with much benefit to his reputation ? 

2. Father of Berechiai-i, 2 ; 1 Ch. 9 16 ( 0 <rcra[B]) ; 
omitted in || Null. 11 17. T. K. c. 

ASADIAS (acaAioy [B] caA&ioy [ a 1 - sedei), an 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar. li) ; cp. HaiAOJAH. 

ASAEL (Tob. li, A cihA [BN A] ; Itala, Asihel ; 
Eth. 9 As hi/; Heb. versions 7 'b’N). «- name 

occurring in the genealogy in Tob. 1 1. The genealogy 
is omitted by the Aram, version, but given in « very 
regular form in the Heb. (ed. Neuluucr), Itala, and N. 
The Greek texts, however, mark off Asiel (sic) from the 
other names by saying ex tou ffiripfxaros ' AairjX, a dis- 
tinction preserved in Yg. ‘ e.x tribu et eivilale Nephthali,’ 
though tlie word \\<nrj\ is omitted. They are, therefore, 
probably right also in their orthography, since, according 
to Gen. 4t>24 Nu. 21148 [AK], etc. , Avirfh is a Xaphtalite 
clan (see Jaii/ekl). If this is so the name is '■\vsru- 

asahel (kxnby, s 31 ; acahA|hxa] ; acc. [u 

but 1 Ch. 11 26 as in B] ; aaariXos J 1 is ), youngest (? 2 S. 

2 18) son of Zeruiah David's sister, and brother of Joab 
and Abishai. He was renowned for his lightness of foot 
(ib. ). As in the case of his unfortunate cousin, almost all 
we know of him is the story (2 S. 219-25) of his death 
at the reluctant hands of Abner (7.7’. ). ’ There kicked 

of David's servants but nineteen men and Asahel ’ ( v . 30): 
such is the statement of David's loss in the battle of 
Gibeon. With this special mention agrees the fact that 
his name stands first in the list of the ‘thirty’ heroes 
in 2 S. 2 o and 1 Ch. 11 (but cp Am.vsai). It is true, 
another account is given in the new version of the list of 
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hc-rru-s in i Ch. 27 [v. 7), where we find Asahel com- 
m. under of 2 division of David's army. The incom- 
patibility of this statement with his death before David 
became king of Israel was obvious. The present text, 1 
accordingly, adds ' and Zebadiah his son after him,’ for 
which (J5 hx has ' son koX o'l ade\<poL,’ to which ( 5 l - adds 
dirlcno avrou. 

2. An itinerating Levi deal teacher temp. Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 

17 8 (Iao-[e]iTjA. [RAJ, \<rii ) A {L]). _ 

3. An overseer of chambers in the temple temp. Hezekiah 
(2 t h. :u id)- 

4. ‘Father' or ancestor of Jonathan [13], temp. Ezra; 
E/r 1 10 15 (acnjA [B], <raij. IN"], as in i)=i Esd. 9 14!, -Vzael 
( afa»jAov _). 

ASAHIAH 2 K. 22 12 14, RV Asaiah, *. 

ASAIAH (ITw^, § 31, ’ Vahwe hath made' ; acaia I 
[BAI-]). 

1. One of the Simeonite chieftains who dispossessed the 
Meunim [see RV], 1 Cli. 4 34-41 (Atria f JIJ). 

2. 1 King's servant ' to Jo.siah, 2 K. -- 12, .YY A->.<hiah (Iatrai 
(AJ, Ac,'apias [L]), :v (aoraias [BA] a'Japias [LJ) = 2 Ch. 3420 
(Itraia [ 1 * 1 , Iworias (L|). 

3. A M>. ki rite famil\, 1 Ch. 630 [15] (A trafia [B]), 15 * (Atrai 
[B], atrain^ [ V 1 ]), 11 (aarata? [A]). 

4. \ hlul-iMite family, 1 Ch. 05 (Atra [BJ), probably same as 
(3), but cp M \.\sivi ah, ti. i8(Neh. 11 5)- 

ASANA (accana[B]), i Esd. 31 = Ezra 2 50, AsN.mi. 

ASAPH (C]DX an abbreviated name, § 50, aca 4 > 
[HAL]). 

x. The father of Joah, the recorder, 2 K. 3 R zd 
(iwcra^ar [BA], iwax t nos <ra<pav [L]), 37 (<ra <pau [BJl = 

Is. -'Ki 3 22; but (5 suggests the reading ■ Shaphan ’ or 
* Shaphat, ’ 1 

2. The keeper of the royal ’ paradise or forest 
(probably in Palestine), Xeh. 28 (a<Ta<paT [L], adSaios 
[Jos.]). 

3. The eponym of the Asaphite guild of singers, 
Ezra 241 3 10 Xeh. 7 44 11 17 (only X‘- 1 L in (?) 22 (a cra/J 
[lb's]) 1 Ch. 2 .“> r f . , and elsewhere, who is represented by 
the Chronicler as a seer (2 Ch. 2230) and as a contcm- | 
porary of David and Solomon, and chief of the singers 
of his time, Xeh. 3246 1 Ch. 15 17 19 (A trap [X]) 1 <> 5 

( AiTo-cup [X]) 2Ch. fin, etc - On the later equation of 
Asaph with the Ar. Lokman and Gk. /Esop, cp S/orv 
of Ahika lxxvii. f, Complicated as the history of 
these guilds is, we are abb- to see from Ezra 241 that 
nt one time the terms * b’ne Asaph’ and ‘singers’ 
were identical, and that the singers were kept distinct 
from the Levites. The guilds of the b’ne Asaph and 
b’ne K or. ih were the two hereditary choirs that 
superintended the musical services of the temple. They 
do not seem to have been very prominent before the 
Exile. More important, however, was the triple division. 
This comprised the three great names of Asaph, Heman, 
and Ethan (or Jeduthun). which were reckoned to the 
throi- Levitical houses of < Vershom, Kohath, and iMerari 
(1 Ch. 6 ; see Ps \lms). A still older attempt to incor- 
porate the name among the Le\ ites may, according 
to WRS, OI'JC i 2 ) 204, n, i, be seen perhaps in the 
(m iinx-nir of the name Awasaph (<7.*'. ), the eponjon 
of the Afiphite guild, as a Korahite. Of the threefold 
division of singers a clear example may be seen in X T ch. 
12 24 where Hashabiah, Shen.biah, and Jeshua, the chiefs 
of the Levites, are appointed to praise. Similarly, in 
Xeh 11 17 three singers are mentioned — M.ittaniah, 
Abda, and Bakbukiah. Mattaniah and Abda are 
descendants of Asaph and Jeduthun. * Bakbukiah ’ 
we should correct to ‘ Bukkiah,’ a son of Heman. 
Thus, each of the three great guilds finds its repre- 
sentative. Sec Ethan, H i-.man, Jeiuthux. 

'riie name Asaph occurs in the titles of certain Psalms 
(se<- Ps.M Ms). 

4. The best supported reading in Mt. I7 [atratp 
[Ti. WH], cp RV 1 "?- ; on this reading see As \, footnote) 

1 In 2 C h. 34 15 ip A has aaaj> for 

~ In 1 Ch. _i!i ■ reads Afiia£a.<f)a.p, which corresponds very 
nearly to 1 Ch. 5)19 nr> A/ 3 ia<ra</>). In 2 Ch. 2 ’ ' 13 03 reads A era. 


ASCENT OF THE CORNER 

where TR and EV have Asa. See Genealogies of 

J ESI'S, s 2 A 

ASARA (acapa[BA]). 1 Esd. 5 31 RV ; AVAzak.i. 

ASARAMEL, a name oceuiTing in the inscription set 
up in honour of Simon the A J accabee (1 Mace. 1 4 28). 
The writing begins as follows : — ' On the 18th day of Elul 
in the 172nd year, this is the third year of Simon, the 
high priest tv trapajueA (so O' ' whence A\ sakami-.l, 
tv atrapantX [XV], asaranwl [\ g. ]i m n great congrega- 
tion' — etc. It has long been recognised that this ex- 
pression is a transliteration of some Hebrew word which 
stood in the original, as is the ease with the difficult 
sarbeth sabanai cl in the title of this book (see Macca- 
bees, First, Si)- lh some it is taken to represent 
a place — e.g . , it might be a corruption of Jerusalem 
(t'.astellio) — or to represent the Heb. N\- cy isn, ‘the 
court of the people of God ' — i.c . , the great court of the 
temple (Keil ; cp Ew. Gcsch.W 4438) — or a - y asp, the 
court of Millo iGi'itiusI, or S N gy aye, 'the gate of the 
people of God.’ It is better, however, to see in this 
! expression an honorific title. From t Macc. 1342 
we see that contracts were dated from the first year of 
Simon ' the great high priest, and captain and leader 
of the Jews (cp the titles , given him in M47 and lfn), 
and it seems natural that 111 an inscription written in 
honour of Simon we should find more than the simple 
title 'high priest.' (Cp the Posh. yraAi )•=>?' 

' leader [or " great one "] in Israel Hence Asarame! 
is taken by many (Wcnivlnrf, Scholz, Grimm, /odder, 
I'lr.) to represent CJ . 'prince of the people of 
God.’ The great difficulty would then lie in the 
presence of the preposition tv. This, however, may 
haw been inserted by a copyist who supposed that the 
word was the name of a place not of 1 person. 1 
Possibly tv is an integral part of the word, and we 
should read Sx-gy -isi, 'the sprout (cp Is. 11 1) of the 
people of God,' nr, better, Sst-gy nsj, 'protector of the 
people of 1 iod ’ (cp v. 47/.), 

ASAREEL, or, better, RV Asarel (bx'VJ'X § 67 ; cp 
vX'X"X. and see Ahab, § 4, 5 ; icep&HX [B], 

CC. [- 1 ] AC6PH. [I- which adds Kal twaxei/z]), ’son 1 of 
(tile unknown) Jehalelccl (1 Ch. 4 i 6 ) and 'brother 1 of 
Ziph (7.; ., 2), Ziphah and Tiria. 

ASARELAH (nVxTTX [Ba, Ginsb.], § 73 ; cp 

W ; c p a h A [B], igcihA [A], acgiphAa [L]}, n 
■son of .Wiph' 1 Ch. 202; called Ji-s.udali, KV 
Jesharelah (nXN--y ; i<r€pirj\[B], LoperjXa [A] ) in v, 14. 

ASBACAPHATH (acBaka^aG [B] ; in Pesh. the 
name is l^ih./). 1 Esd. .069 RV m £-, AV (1611) 

Asbazareth, RV Asbasareth (^cBACApeO [A]), the 
name answering in 1 Esd. . r »6o ( 55 IJA to tlie Esarhacldnn 
of |1 Ezra 4 2 (which is reproduced by C , axopdav ). 
The right reading is a<r(3a<f)CLd, which represents isnox- 
This is evidently an alternative to the reading nsjDN of 
Ezra 4 10, and it suggests that the writer of the gloss in 
j Ezra 4 9/! (see ' Ezra' in SBOT) found, not pmDN. but 
"IS:dn, in his text of Ezra 4 2. So Marq. [Bund. 59); 
but, in connection with the difficult theory that the name 
originally given in Ezra 4 2 was picR = pyic:. Sargon ; 
see Asnapper. 

ASCALON (ackaAoon). i Macc. 1086 , etc., RV 
Ashkelo.n ( q.v . ), 

ASCENT OF THE CORNER (H 3 Bn ; ana 

1 The prefixed ev is explained by Schurer (GUI 1 197, 11. 17) 
as <», corruption of <reyt v (]iD), which corresponds to the <w. 
<rrpaTr}y6<;. Renan's smrgestiou (Hist, d' 1 sr. ix. cap. 1 ad Jin,) 
that ev aaapap.e A. is a corruption of some 1 visit, may I ie mentioned : 
in his view the expression is similar to those which Arabian 
authors often add to the names of persons. 
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mecon thc kamtthc [B] ; anaBacewc thc k. 
[XA] ; thc a. t. ftoNiAC [L]) Neh. 331 R\'. See 
Jerusalem. 

ASEAS (acaiac [BA]), 1 Escl. 9 3 = = Ezra 10 3 i, 
ISSHIAH, 5. 

ASEBEBIA, RV Asebebias (aceBhBiac [BA]), 

1 lLsd. 847 = F-zra 818, Siii-.ki.hiah, q.v. 

ASEBIA (aceBian [A]), 1 I Ad. 847 AY, RV 
Asebias = Ezra S 19, Hashaihah, 7. 

ASENATH (nDpN ; AC6NN6H [APK], cne. [R]), 
ACC6N60 [I.], daughter of l’otipherah, priest of On; 
wife of Joseph (Gen. -11 45 50 -Hi-iot). A genuine 
Egyptian name. See Jos uni 1, § 4 ; and on the apo- 
cryphal 1 Life of Asoneth,’ -\i'oi kvi-ha, § 12. 

ASER, RV Asher (achp [BA]), Tob. I2. See 
Hazor, j. 

ASERER, KY Sr.KAR (cepAp [BA]), iEsd. 5 3 2 = 
Ezra *253, -. 

ASH Ips. rriTyc). better RV Fir-Tree, seems to 
be named ^ls. 4-1 14) ns a tree used by makers of idols. 
If oral is genuine (see below) we ni.\v reasonably hold 
it to be the Assyrian irin — cedar or fir. 

‘Fir’ is supported by the versions (wi tv?, pinu s) and by the 
Rabbis (relT. in Ces. T/tcs .) ; Tristram’s suggestion, Finns 
halcptns'S , Mill, the Aleppo Pine (.V ///>’, 335), is attracts e. 
That Heb. cron = Lat. emits is improbable ; px cannot be 
Fraxinus omits , L., the Manna Ash. a native of S. Europe, 
not found farther E. than \\‘. A»i.\ Minor. Celsius (H/rrobot. 
1 185^) held to be the aran of Abulfadl, and the ‘ thorny 
tree ’ that he meant it is not difficult to make out. Rhus oxy- 
cantha (leaves and drupes somewhat like Sorhus Aucuparia) 
is called 'em, 'crin (/ ilustr. de la jiorc do l Egypie, 205), and 
that the little tree grows in Arabia, though not yet proved, is by 
no means improbahle. Rhu< Cayar/a, which also might be 
thought of, resembles Sorhus A nonpar, a more closely. 

The reading, however, is uncertain, px occurs only 
in this passage, and a Mass, note calls attention to the 
‘small j,‘ which seems to point to a reading n»\* ‘ cedar.’ 
Perhaps a better emendation would be \\ ( ‘ God ’ ). 

bo Klo. and Che. (SBQT, Heb. 138), following ©. The 
word ttltvs is wanting in nearly all the best MSS (BNAQP) of 
O. an-1 in others appears as a Hexaplaric addition with an 
attend.. The text of the whole \crse as it appears in iF 1 *- and 
oth(_t M.'sS is simply — eKOif/ev fi/Aov Ik tov 6 pVfx ov 6 e^vrevcec 6 
Kvp to? kcu verbs ejxTjKvi/ev (the Peshitta is even shorter, ‘ the wood 
that was cut down from the thicket, that by rain was nurtured ’). 
Between oco^ei' and fi/Aoi* Origen inserted in the Hexaplaric 
text this addition, from Aq. and Theod., eavrw xebpovs, ko .1 
cXaQev aypto^aAavoi/ Kai 5pv v xai exapTe'ptutrei/ avrui and similarly 
added irtrvv after b xvpto? ; see Field's Hexapla in loc.). 

N. M. — W. T. T.-D. 

ASHAN f : ac<\n [BAL], &C6NN&[A], ac<\nn<\ 
[Li), an unidentified site in the lowland of Judah, 
apparently in its most southern part (Josh. 1642, anlox 
[B], acgn n& [A], -c&NN. [L]), assigned in Josh. 197 
(aca-w [A]) to Simeon, and named among the priests' 
cities in 1 Ch. 6 59 [44] = Josh. 21 16 (where for MT py. EV 
AtN, n [A], naGIN [L]> we should probably read 
1C7, Ashan ; cp(P B ACAi so Bennett in S/h>T). Ash. in 
any perhaps be the same as the Bor-Ashan [<7 t\], or 
Chor-Ashan (RV Cor-Asuan) of 1 S. 3O30, the site of 
some well or reservoir. 

ASHARELAH (nK'Ob’-A B.i. Ginsb.), rCh. 25 2 
RV, AY Asakiclaii 

ASHBEA ip’J-X. § 42, for ^1?3 C'N ? ; 6C oBa [BA], 
&CGB& [L]). The 'house of Ashbea' included 'the 
(Judahite) families of the house of those that wrought 
fine linen ' ( 1 Ch. 4 21) ; or Beth Ashbea may be the name 
of their dwelling-place. Nothing further is known of 
this weaving guild. 

ASHBEL 63'J'N, § 43 ; a,cBhA [ADL] ; acaBhAoc 
[J os.]; Sam. gentilie Ashbelite, Nu. 26 3 8 


ASHDOD, AZOTUS 

(VZE’N, ACyBHp[e]l [BAF], coyBHpi [L]), inagene- 
alogy of Benj Amin (q. zz , § 9 ii. [/J]), c4«_-n. 46 21 = Nu. 26 38 
(acyBhp [BAF], -coyB [L]) = I Ch. S, (c&Ba, [B]) ; 
appan-ntly represented by Jediael in 1 Ch. 76-n [v. 6). 
Probably the name is a corruption of Ishhaal [q.v.). 

ASHCHENAZ (133'J’Ni, Jer. 5l2 7 AY; RV Ash- 
kenaz, q.v. 

ASHDOD, AZOTUS fTntTK, ' strength, strong]) r - 
founded ' or perhaps ' man [men] of Dod, Dudu ' ; cp 
Amihuk, Beni-berak ? ; azootoC [BAKQFL], lienee 
its name in Apucr., NT, etc.), gentilie Ashdodite, AV 
Ashdothite nncK, Josh. Hi 3 UzooT(e)ioc [BALI, 
pi. fern, nvirafa; Nell. I023 in Kr. nvnc'N ; AZOJTIAC 
[BAL], - iA(\c fN]), a famous Philistine city some 2-3 
111. from the Mediterranean coast, about half-way 
between Gaza and Joppa. It was one of the five 
confederated towns of the Philistines, and stood far 
above the others in importance — a pre-eminence due 
doubtless to its commanding position on the great 
military road between Syria and Egypt, at the spot 
where a branch of it leads off to Ekron and Ramleh. 
It survives in the modern Esditd , a miserable little 
village on «. woody arid beautiful height, to the \Y. of 
which, at an hour's distance, are still found the 
traces of a harbour now called Minet el-Kala. 1 
JE assigns Ashdod to Judah (Josh. 15 46/. , aarjSuO, 
atreiedojO [B], aadiOfjL [A, in v. 47 om.], etrdcoo [L]) ; but 
this statement dearly needs modification in view of 
Josh. IU3 (L., ; cp 11 22, aceXow [B], adud [A], aarjdiod 
m. a(T€ 88 o )8 [L]), which is supported by the fact that 
Israel seems newer to have subdued the Philistine strong- 
hold (2CI1. 2(56 is doubtful). In Samuel's time the ark 
was removed thither from Eben-ezer, and placed in the 
temple of Dagon (1 S. 5/. ), whose cult was more particu- 
larly associated vnth Ashdod (cp 1 Macc. 10 83 1 1 4). 2 
Ashdod is denounced by Amos with other Philistine 
towns for the infamous slave-raids upon Judah, and the 
same prophet alludes to it again in terms which show 
that in the middle of the eighth century it was a place 
of no little repute (39 [I i Egypt], (? l! ' reads ’Assyria,’ 
against which cp We. , Now. ; Aq. , Sym. , Theod. read 
Ashdod). Although nnmentioned in the annals of 
Tiglath-pileser’s campaign against Philistia and Phoenicia 
(cp Wi. G 17 1 223) it probably suffered at his hands. 
On the other hand, we are fortunately well-informed 
of its fate some years later in the siege alluded to 
in Is. 20 r (711 b. c.). ;i As a commemorative record 
relates (cp A' ATM 398 /. , KB 265/.), Azuri (cp Heb. 
mry, Az/.ur), king of Asdudu, had been superseded 4 
by his brother Ahi-miti (cp Ahimoth, Mahath), who 
in turn was ovci thrown by the anti- Assyrian party (the 
Ha-at-tf) 5 in favour of Yantani (or Yavani = the 
Ionian?). Ashdod was besieged, not by Sargon, but, 
as the MT more correctly states, by his general 
or Tartan [^.z/.]. This siege, as Is. 206 suggests, 
involved the surrounding peoples, and ultimately 
resulted in the flight of Yavani to the land of Musri, 
which belongs to Miluhha, the district lying in N. 
Arabia, bordering on Edom (see Mizraim, § 2 b). 
The same tablet records the destruction of (/;■) <, 'nntu 
Asdudimmu , which, according to Schrader, is * Gath of 

t In early Christian times "Ac.'Wo? TrapaAio? and W^wro? 
fxecroyetos are kept distinct. Josephus sometimes speaks of Ash- 
dod (and similaily of Jabneh, J amnia) as an inland town (. hit. 
xiv. 44, BJ i. 7 7), at other times as a coast town (Ant. xiii. l- r > 4). 
There may have been a harbour here in the time of Sargon ; cp 
above. 

2 Hence it has been conjectured that Dagan-takala in the 
Amarna tablets ( A'B 6215 /.) belonged to Ashdod. 

3 For the date, etc., cp Ch. Intr. 120/. \ Wi. Alt. L'nf. 

. . 

4 He had sought to ally himself with the surrounding kings 
against Assyria. Another inscription relates that the men of 
Philistia, Judah, Edom, and Moab had sent presents to Pir'u, 
king of Musri, for a like purpose (cp KB " 1 64 J. and note). 

5 These Ha-at-ti of Ashdod seem to have been closely related 
to Musri (cp also Wi., “ Musri, etc." in JIl'G, 1898, 1 26./!). 
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the Ashdoditi's * (cp ' Gath of the Philistines,’ Am. 62, 
and for a. w ider use of Ashdod see below). Others 
(Del. Par. 289 /. , Wi. Che. ) read as two names, and 
explain the latter as cn Tnrs — i. e . , the port of Ashdod 
(cp note i, below). 

Ashdod soon regained its power, and in the following 
century the 1 great eity of S\ria' (Herod 2 157) was be- 
sieged by 1 Sammetichus for twenty- nine years, an 
allusion to which is seen in Jer. 2 o 20 (less probably also 
Zopli. 2 4 : sec Zephaniaii, ii. ). Further evidence of its 
independence may l<e seen in the mention of Ahi-milki, 
kim; of Ashdod, temp. Esarhaddon [K. / 7~ < - 1 80012). 

The Ashdodites were allied with the Arabians and the 
Ammonites against the Jews of Jerusalem (Xeh. 47 [1]), 
and Xeheminh, denouncing the foreign marriages, 
mentions the women of .Ashdod (also of Ammon and 
Moab), whose offspring speak a degraded dialect called 
n'TrN (Xeh. 1823^, a$o>rt<rr[e]t [1*XAL]) : cp the allu- 
sion in Zech. 96. The use of Ashdod in these passages 
is peculiar, and, if genuine, suggests that the name 
Ashdod comprised also the surrounding district (cp 
Schrader’s explanation of asdudimmu above). 1 

Ashdod and its neighbourhood was ravaged by Judas 
(1 Macc. 568, cp 4 15), and in 147 B.c. his brother 
Jonathan defeated Apollonius there and burnt the temple 
of Dagon (1 Macc. 10 77 cp II4). John Hyrcnnus 
burnt the tow'ers in the surrounding fields after defeating 
Cendebreus (1 Macc. Id 10). In the tunc of Alexander 
Jnnnasus it belonged to Judaea (Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 f» 4 ) ; but 
it was separated from it under Ptolemy ( Jos. BJ i. 7 7). 
In the XT it is mentioned only once, in connection with 
Philip’s return from Gaza to Caesarea (Acts 840). See 
Schtir. 017 2 tj /., W i. 01 7 1 223 f . ; and cp Philis- 
tines. s. a. c. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH (npBH JYlTJW is uniformly 
translated, in RV, 'the slopes [warp, or springs) of 
Pisgah ' (l>t. A 17 -(49 | here also AV] Josh. 123 [no 
marg. note] 1320 ; for (? s readings see Pisgah). In 
like manner, the Heb nnc'N*. rendered ' springs ’ in Josh. 
10 40 1 2 0, is in RY 1 slopes. ' The declivities or shoulders 
of a mountain plateau, where it sinks sharply into the 
plain, are meant. The word is perhaps derived from 
iC’Ni in the sense of 'pouring out'; - the explanation 
usually given is that the Ashedoth are the line on the 
mountain -side where springs break forth. See Pisc.Ul. 

ASHER (TVS, <\cHp [UAL], <\ch [A*Xu. 7 72], 
IACHB [B, Josh. 17 10] ; Jos. <\CHpOC : gentilic ’’TJ’N 
1 Name and Asherite), the eponymous head of the 
• • tribe of the same name. Unimportant 

° * for the history of Israel — it is traced 

by the Yahwist to Zilpah, Leah's maid (Gen. 30 12 /". ), 
-this tribe, perhaps more than the other Zilpah and 
Bilhah tribes (see Israel, $ 5), raises questions diffi- 
cult to answer. Is the popular etymology (Gen. 30 13, 
probably also alluded to in the ’Blessings’) correct, 
or does the name not rather point to some deity — - 
in which case it is natural to connect it with the root 
"css* Ytr), 'to be propitious,' whence the name of the 
Vssyrian God Asur? 3 In what relation does Asher 
stand to a once somewhat important state called A.\cru, 

1 So in 1 Macc. 1434 Gazara (in reality 17 m. to XE.) is 
■ upon the borders of Azotus ’ ; cp also (doubtfully) 2 Ch. 

“ Dclitzsch compares the Ass. iidu, pi. ilddli, the ‘base’ of 
anything (Pro/. 46 ; cp Dr. on Dent. 3 17). 

; Title long ago wrote, * Asher, like Gad, is a god of good 
fortune, the consort of Asherah* (Vcrgelijk. Gesih. van dc 
Bsyf't- en Mesopotam. God$dienste?i , 1872, p. 542). and both 
parts of this statement may still be defended. Nj C he. Proph. 
Is.<P) 1 103 (on Is. 178). Cj) Del. Axx. HIPP 1 48. G. A. 
Barton (JBL 15 174 ['96]) su.rgi_-.ts a connection with the divine 
name implied in the name Abd-usirta referred to towards the 
end of § r (see Ashkhah, § Jensen (Hittiter u. Arm, mer) 
offers pmof that the name uf the consort of the goddess Asratu 
was Ha-lad or Ram man the storm-cod. Had he also the title 
Asir v Lastly G. H. Skipu ith (/OR 11 241 [’99]) even sue_ r <--ts 
a connection between and Osiris (the father of Horns; cp 
Harm emi F,n). 


As(s)aru, which occupied W. Galilee in the time of Scti 
I. and Ramses II. (W'MM .As. «. Bur. 236-9)? Did that 
ancient people to some extent throw in their lot with 
the invaders from the wilderness (cp Haknkpher), or is 
Asher in the OT simply a geographical name for some 
Israelites who settled in a district already long known 
as Asher? Hommel (A HP 228. 237) thinks that 
the Asherites were one of several Israelitish tribes 
which, before the time of Moses, had encamped in 
the district between Egypt and Judah (cp Shihor- 
libnath) and that they are the Habiri referred to in 
the Amarna letters as having burst into Falestine from 
the south. J as trow, on the other hand, inclines to 
identify the Habiri with the Asherite clan Heber (see 
below, ?? 4) and to connect the Asherite clan Malchiel 
with the followers of Milkili, the writer of several of the 
Amarna letters, while G. A. Barton suggests that the 
sons of Abd-asirta (b’ne Ebed A.ser.i), of whom we hear 
so much in the letters of Rib-Addi of Grbal, may have 
become an important constituent part of the OT tribe 
of Asher, so that it inherited their name in abbreviated 
form. That the OT Ashen tes were at all events not 


2 Earlier ver ^ c ^ ose b‘ bound to Israel is proved by 

our earliest historical notice of the tribe, 
references. . , .. , , 

according to which it took no interest m 

the rising against Sisera : ' Asher sat still at the shore 
of the sea, and abode by his creeks' (Judg. 517). 1 
Moreover, that they were somewhat mixed up with older 
inhabitants appears clearly enough in Judg. 1 32. Whilst, 
therefore, the fertility ascribed in the ' Blessings of 
Jacob and Muses' to the district where Asher dwelt, 
although it at once suggests the popular etymology (see 
above), is known to have been really characteristic 
of the part of Galilee in question (see reff. in Dr. on 
Dt. 8324, and cp BlRZAlTll), we c.111 hardly say how far 
the distinctness from the Phu.-nicians of the coast, 
apparently implied in a. 25 of the later Blessing, was an 
actual fact. On the other hand, the writer of the 
account of Ishraal (f.v., 1) seems to ha\e thought 
Asher worth mentioning as included in the Benjamite 
claim (see Asiiuriti.s, Geshur, i). It is not surpris- 
ing in view of the prevailing vagueness, that the ' Bless- 
ing of Jacob' speaks of Zebllun in almost the same 
words that the Sung of Deborah had applied to Asher, 
and that the 'Blessing of Moses' then associates Is- 
s.\< 11. VR with Zebulun. Definite boundary there can 
hardly have been, whilst the distribution of the popula- 
tn >11 must have changed somewhat from age to age. We 
need not wonder that the account of Asher's territory 

3 Boundari s priestly compiler has given 

us in Josh. I'd 24-31 (in which some 
scholars have found traces of JE) is unusually vague. 
Xot many of the places can be identified with certainty. 

AlammKI.i cii (Wfuly cl - Molek), J I I'HTIIAH - m. (Jefiit), 
Cabul ( Kahiil). Ka\ \H (K.'ma) have probably been identified, 
and pr.-Mbly also J 1 , broil (/'.«■., Annus, i.) and Hammon, i 
(Umm cl 'Am fid). Ummaii should probably be read Au.ho. 
Shihor-Libn'ATH (•/.?’. ) may perhaps be the Xahi ez-Zarka. 
MlSHAL and Hiis\h (qq.v.) are probably to be recognised in 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. 

That Accho or Achzib or Sidon was ever included in 
an Israelitish tribe Asher, is a purely ideal conception, 
and the same is clearly true (Judg. 1 31 f. ) of other cities 
in the list. For indications of an Aramcean element in 


the population (2 S 106) see Aram, § 5 . 

The tribe to the ,S. of Asher was Manasseh. In 
Josh. 17ii w'e have a Ynhwistic passage which is 
commonly interpreted as declaring that Dor lay within 
the limits of territory ideally assigned to Asher, although 
it really belonged to Manasseh. This interpretation 
gives support to the hypothesis that Shihor - Lil math 
(Josh. 1926) is to be taken as the southern boundary of 
Asher, and to be identified with the river Zarka, which 
enters the sea almost midway between Dor and Oes.irea. 
If Asher really moved northwards from an earlier home 


1 On the statement in Judsr.fi 35 723, that Asher took part in 
the conflict with Midian, >ee Moure, cui loc. 
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in S. Palestine (see above, § i), traces or at least 
memorials of it may have long survived (see Shihor- 
Libnath). This would make it not quite so difficult to 
understand the account of P, even if it is a fact that he 


really brings Asher farther S. than Carmel (Josh. 1926). 

The linguistic peculiarities of the verse Josh. 17 n support the 
suggestion of Dillmann {ad loc.) that all that follows the word 
4 Asher 1 except * the three heights' belongs really to v. 12, taking 
the place there of the words 4 those cities ‘ (ep Jude. 1 27) ; 1 hut w c 
do not know what 4 the three heights ' are (though i!il\ certainly 
might include 4 the heights of 1 >ur ’ ; cp J o.sh. 11 2 12 23). Tliei e 
is, however, little historical importance in the question whether 
Dor is represented as belonging to Asher, since, as a matter of 
fact, it and the cities mentioned uilh it remained in the posses- 
sion of the Canaanites or Phoenicians. 

On the other three sides the territory of Asher is e\ on 
less defined. According to Josh. 19 27, it was* conter- 
minous with Zebulun on the E. , while according to 
v. 34 it stood in the same relation to Naphta! 1. It is 
difficult to bring it into relation with Is-sathar. In 
general, Asher must be regarded as the north-western- 


most district connected with Israel, and as stretching 
indefinitely V. and N. and losing itself gradually 
amongst the Phoenicians of the coast. 

(i. ) P’s genealogy of Asher (gi\en twice: Nu. 2641, 
probably the more original, = Gen. A ♦» 17), which is re- 
_ , produced in almost identical form by 

4. Genealogies. ^ Chroniclcr (1 (:h . 73o/) , is Vl . ry 

simple, consisting probably of (primarily) the three 
clans, the Imnites (perhaps really Jamin ; so <*3 ,!AL in 
Xu. and perhaps 0 b in 1 Ch. ), Ishvites (doubtful), and 


Beri'ites. 

With the last mentioned are associated as secondary clans the 
Heberites (known as a Kenite name) 2 and the Malchielites 
(known as a personal name in the Anuirna letters from S. 
Palestine) as 4 sons/ and berah (perhaps an Aram, name ; root 
not found in Hebrew) as sister. There is no earlier mention, 
however, of any of these names in connection with Asher, 
though the first and third axe well known in the central high- 
lands of Palestine. 

(ii.) To this simple genealogy the Chronicler appends (t Ch. 
731^-39) a remarkable list of one Malchielite ancf over thirty 
Heberites — remarkable because the names are not of the dis- 
tinctive type that abounds in the Chronicler. The list, if w'e 
remove certain textual corruptions, 3 looks as if it were meant 
to be schematic (e.g., 3 sons and 3 X 3 grandsons, followed by 
some seventeen in the fourth, fifth, and sixth generations); but 
we cannot reach a text that inspires confidence. It must be 
remembered, however, that many of the names may well be 
foreign. Harnepher has been referred to above. The affinities 
of some of the names are worthy of note : note, e.g., the remark- 
able groups Heber, Ithran, Jether; so also Beria, Shelesh = 
Sbilsha of i«. 37 (Shalisba? cp ©b), Shual. 

Lk. 2 36 speaks of a certain Anna as being of the 
tribe of Asher (but see Genealogies, i. § 8). 
a Tob. I2 RV, AV Aser. See Hazor, a. 


h. w. H. 


ASHER (“C*N ; &CHp [PAL]), a town on the 
southern border of Manasseh, mentioned in Josh. 
1X7 (RV) in the following terms : — ’ And the border of 
Manasseh was from Asher to Michmethath which is 
before E. of] Sheehem.' After this we are told 
that ’ the border went along to the right hand [i.c , to 
the S. ], unto the inhabitants [i.c., the district] of En- 
tappuah.’ These statements must be taken in connec- 
tion with the description of the N. border of Ephraim 
m 166, where the names which correspond to Asher 
and Michmethath are Michmethath and Taanath- 
Shiloh, and Taanath-Shiloh is stated to be E. of Mich- 
methath. On the assumption that En-tappuah is S\V. 
of Sheehem (see Tappuah, 2), Asher must lie some- 
where to the E. of Sheehem, between Michmethath and 
Taanath-shiloh. Thus far we have proceeded on the 


1 ‘Dor’ in Judg. 1 31 ©bat. i s no objection, for it does not fit 
the conte vi, :tn<l is probably simply an insertion based on the 
passage in J-^hna. 

2 Note that fur Jehubbah (1 Ch. 7 34) © B reads k. t«j/3a0 — i.e. y 
Hobab ? 

3 Ahi in v. 34 should certainly be 4 his brother/ Probably 
Hotham (7'. 32) is a miswritten Helem(cp7\ 35), in which case 

sister’ ( dhdthdm ) in v. 32 may be a duplicate of Hotham. 
Ulla (7/. 39), as it ought to resume some name already mentioned, 
may be a corruption of Shual, which we should perhaps restore 
for Shua in v. 32. 


theory that RV’s reading is correct ; it is in fact that of 
most scholars, including Dillmaim and Kautzsch. The 
rendering seems, however, to need revision. Consider- 
ing that Michmethath {q.v. ) stands in 17 7 in close 
proximity to Asher (without any connecting a?/d), and 
that it would be natural to distinguish this Asher from 
the better known one (with which indeed Kerr in 
PEFQu St., 1877, p. 45, actually confounds it) by add- 
ing the name of the district in which it was (cp 1 Kcdesli- 
Naphtali’), it seems probable lli.it Michmethath is the 
name of a district, and that we should render (against 
the accents and Targ. , but in accordance with 0-' 1 ), 
’And the bonier of Manasseh was from Asher of (the) 
Michmethath/ the starting-point alone being mentioned 
in the opening clause, as in 15 > (so Reland, J. Schwarz, 
Condcr). The description in 177 will then exactly 
correspond to that in 166 in so far as Michmethath is 
the first point mentioned on the border between 
Ephraim and Manasseh. ’ Asher of the Michmethath’ 
might be some place in the N. of the district called * the 
Michmethath.’ If this district is the plain of el-Makhtnt, 
two ruined places at once suggest themselves, now called 
the upper and the lower A /a him a respectnely (Guerin, 
Sam. 1 459/. ). Here, however, no villages preserve 
any traces of the ancient name. Kus. and jer. (OS 
22229 1*028) suggest another identification. They refer 
to a village called Asher, 15 R. m. from Ncnpolis on 
the road to Scythopolis, a description which points to 
7 eyas/ r, 1 R. m. Xli. of Thebez, where the 15th R. 
milestone has actually been discovered (S6journ<*, Rev. 
Did!., 1895, p. 617 f ). Ttvastr is now a mud hamlet ; 
but it succeeds a place of some importance. Rock-cut 
sepulchres abound (Guerin, Sum. I 108). It is not 
probable, however, that Eus. and Jer. had a clear or 
correct view of the boundary line, and the transition 
from Asher to Tevds/r is not an easy one. (The latter 
name seems to be the plur. of taisir, inf. 2 conj. of 
yasara. bo Kampffmeyer, ZDPV 16 2.) T. K. C. 

ASHERAH, plur. Asherim, the RV transliteration of 
the Heb. ITYJ'K (pi. ; in three late passages 

JTn^'N), a word which AV, following 0 

Ashera <* A COC [BAFL]) and Vg. ( lucus ), renders 

not grove, groves. That this translation is mistaken 

P * has long been universally recognised. RV 
avoids the error by not translating the word at all ; but, 
by consistently treating the word as a proper noun, it 
gives occasion to more serious misunderstanding. 

The dsheni was a wooden post or mast, which stood 
at Canaanite places of worship (Ex. 34 13 Judg. 625 and 
frequently), and, down to the seventh century, also, by 
the altars of Yahwe, not only on the high places, or at 
Samaria (2 K. 136) and Bethel (2 K. 23 15), but also in the 
temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 236). The ashera is frequently 
named in conjunction with the upright stone or stele 
(massebd, hammdn ; see Massebah and Idolatry, §4). 
The pole or post might be of considerable size (cp Judg. 
625 f. ) ; it was perhaps sometimes carved (1 K. 15 i3)> 1 
or draped (2 K. 237), but the draping especially is 
doubtful. The shape of an ashera is unknown. Many 
Cypriote and Phoenician gems and seals representing an 
act of adoration show two (more rarely three) posts, 
generally of about the height of a man, of extremely 
variable forms, 3 which are supposed by many archaeo- 
logists to be the asheras (and massebas) of the OT 
(see Phcenh‘ 1 \). This is not improbable, though 
direct evidence is thus far lacking ; but in view of the 

1 4 A shocking thing (Jewish tradition, phallus') as an ashera' ; 
on 2 K. 21 7 see below. 

2 See Laj.irtl, Cultede Mithra , 184777; Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
KyPros, i8ot, where a great many of these pieces are collected. 
Similar figures iuc found on Assyrian reliefs, and on Carthaginian 
cippi. We may compare the Egyptian dedu column (at Busins), 
the Indian sacrificial post (Oldenberg, Religion dcs Veda , 91), 
the so-called ‘ totem-posts ’ of the N. American Indians, etc. 
See in general Lippert, Kulturgc^hichtc, 2376^, and Jevons, 
Intr. Hist. Rcl. 134/7 
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great variety of types, and the age and origin of the 
iignns in question, it can hardly be confidently inferred 
tli it the asheras of the Old Canaanites and Israelites 
were of similar forms. The representations do not give 
any support to the theory that the ashera was a phallic 

It is the common opinion that the ashera was origin- 
ally a living tree i Sifre on Dt. 12 j, Aboda zara, fol. 45 

, T , , a.b.; cp Di. on Dl. 16 21), for which 

2 . Not a tree. { . ' ■ , 

the pole or mast was a conventional 

substitute. 1 This is antecedently not very probable. 
The saered tree had in Hebrew a specifie name of its 
own (el, eld , tVt »//, or, with a different and perhaps 
artificial pronunciation, alia, allon), which would natur- 
ally have attached to the artificial representative also ; 
nor is it easy to explain, upon this hypothesis, how the 
ashera eame to be set up beneath the living tree (2 K. 
17 10). The only passage in the OT which can be cited 
in support of the theory is Dt. 16 21 : 'Thou shalt not 
plant thee an asherah of any kind of tree (RV) beside 
the altar of Yahw6 thy God,' or, more grammatically, 

' .111 ashera — any kind of tree' (r*y mc\s*). As, how- 
ever, in the seventh century the ashera was certainly not 
ordinarily a tree, this epexegesis would be very strange. 
In the conic <l, whether the words in question be 
original or n gloss, we expect, not .. restriction of the 
prohibition such as this rendering in effect gives us, but 
a sweeping extension of it. We must, therefore, trans- 
late, ' an ashera — any wooden object. 

It does not appear from the < ) I’ that the asheras 
belonged exclusively to the worship of any one deity. 
The ashera at < )phrah 1 J udg. 625) was sacred to Baal ; the 
prohibitions of the law (Dt. 16 21 /'.) are sufficient proof 
that they were erected to Y.iliwe; 3 nor is there any 
reason to think that those at Bethel, Samaria, and Jeru- 
salem were dedicated tu any other god The assertion, 
still often made, that in the religion of Canaan the 
mas se/> as were sacred to male, the ashe/as to female 
doilies, is supported by no proof whatever. 

From certain passages in the < > f (especially Judg. 87 
1 K. I819 2 K. 284), 4 it has been thought that there was 
1 A rrnrtHcss •> als0 a Canaanite » Muss Asher, i , whose 
® ' symbol or idol was the ashera post. 

Since in the places cited the names of Baal and Ashera 
arc coupled precisely as those of Baal and Astnrtc are 
elsewhere (Judg. U13 106 1 S. 7 4 |£>' XL ra &\.ti 7 
\<TTa;x.otf] V 2 io [ 0 LAL rots a\tr*cru']i. many scholars 
have inferred, further, that Ashera was only another 
name or form of the great Semitic goddess, Astarte 
( Theodor ct, Qutrst. j;g in iv. Beg. , Selden, Spencer, 
etc ) ; whilst others attempt in various ways to distinguish 
them — c.g . , Astarte, a pure celestial deity, Ashera, an 
impure ’telluric' divinity (Movers); or the former <t 
goddess of the Northern Canaanites, the latter of the 
Southern (Tide, Kayce). Conservative scholars such as 
Heiigstenberg, BachiVunn, andBaethgen, however, have 
contended that in the passages in question the symbol 
of Astarte is merely put by metonymy for the name of 
the goddess; and many recent critics 5 see in these 
places only a confusion (on the part of late writers) of the 
sacred post with the goddess Astarte. 6 A critical 
examination of the passages makes it highly probable 

1 See Ohnefhlsch-Richter, l\y fires, etc., PI. Ixxxiv. 3 and 7, 
where in prei'i^. similar rekiti<.ms to the scene a carved post 
(supposed 1 nht • a) takes the place of a cypress tree. 

” py is nut only a tree, but also a stake (Dt. ‘J1 22 and often). 
That the trees depicted on Phcen. coins, etc., were called asheras 
O’lyi -yl unarm, Phdn' :.er, 213) is merely inferred from the OT. 

•' I’he OiTidemnatiini is based, not on the fact that the presence 
of these s\ inhols presumes the worship of other gods, but on the 
principle that Israel shall not worship Yah we as the Canaanites 
worship their gods (Dt. 122 ffl). 

4 In 2 K. 21 7, ‘ the image of the ashera, ' the word image is a 
d"s> ; ep v. 3 and 2 Ch.337. On 1 K. IS13 and 2 K. -‘17, see 
■il«'\.-. In 1 K. 1*19 the 400 prophets of Ashera are interno- 
la ted (We., Klo., Dr.), 

■' ^ '• Hoffmann, E. Mcy., St.. WKS, and others. 

*' Hus confusion is 1».»und in a still greater measure in the 
versions. 
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that in the OT the supposed goddess Ashera owes her 
existence only to this confusion. In the Amarna corre- 
spondence, however, there is frequent mention of a 
Canaanite who bears the name Abd-asratum, equivalent 
to Heb. * Ebed-dsherd, sometimes with the divine deter- 
minative, — i. e . , Servant of (the divine) Ashera. This 
has not unnaturally been regarded as conclusive evidence 
that a goddess Ashera was worshipped in Palestine in 
the fifteenth century B.c. 1 The determinative might 
here signify no more than that the aslu ra post \\ as 
esteemed divine — a fetish, or a cultus-god — as no one 
doubts that it was in OT times ; cp Phoenician names 
such as 'Ebed-susim, Servant of (the sacred) horses 
(CIS i. 46, 49, 53, 933, ete. ) ; or 'Ebed-hekal, Ger- 
hekal (G. Hoffmann), which might in Assyrian writing 
have the same determinative ; further, Assyr. ekurru , 
‘temple, sanctuary, 1 in pi. sometimes ’deities’ (Del. 
HIVB 718). The name of the ‘goddess Asratum ,* 
however, occurs in other cuneiform texts, where this 
explanation seems not to be admissible : viz. , on a 
haematite cylinder published by Sayce ( 7 . A 6 161) ; in 
an astronomical work copied in the year 138 B.C. , 
published by Strassm.ncr (ZA 6 241, l. 9 ft) ; and in a 
hymn published by Kcisncr (Sumer. -baby Ion. Hymncn, 
92) — in the last in connection with a god Amurru , 
which suggests that the worship may have been intro- 
duced from the West. See Jensen, * Die Gotter Amur- 
ru(ii) und Asralu,' /. / 11 302-305. 

The word ashera occurs also in an enigmatical 
Phoenician inscription from M.i’sfib, which records a 
dedication ’ to the Astarte in the ashera of El-hammon ’ 
(G. Hoffmann) ; where it is at least clear that ashera 
cannot be the name of a deity. The most natural 
interpretation in the context would be * in the sacred 
precincts.' In an inscription from Citium in which the 
word was formerly read (Schroeder, ZDMG 35 424, 
'mother Ashera'; centra, St. 'ZA TIT 1 344/ ; cp 
E. Mey. in Roscher, 2870), the reading and interpreta- 
tion are insecure (see CVS i. no. 13). Cp PHOENICIA. 

The etymology and the meaning of the word are 
obscure. The most plausible hypothesis perhaps is that 

4 EtvmoloKT tish ‘ rlm ori S inal| y denoted only theiiV/i- 
y posts set up to mark the site or the 

boundaries of the holy place (G. Hoffmann, l.c. 26). 
The use of the word in the Ma'sub inscription for the 
sacred precincts would then be readily explained, and 
also the Assyrian astr/u plur. asrati (esreti), defined 
in the s\ llabaries as meaning ' high place, oracle, sanc- 
tuary.' In any case, ashera is a nomen unitatis, and its 
gender has no other than a grammatical significance. 

For some further questions connected with the prophetie 
opposition to the use of asheras in the worship of Yahw6 
and the prohibition in the laws, see Idolatry, § 8. 

The njilef literature is citerl under Ashtoreth \q.v.\ For 
recent diM'iu*si<>ii see We. CH 281 /. note ; St. GPI 1 458 ft., cp 
ZA TIP l 345, 4 ?y$ft. 6 *, G. Hoffmann, Ubcr entire 

phiht, Insc/u //ten, 2n ft. ; WRS, Rel. Sent. < 2 ) 187 ft. On the 
other side, Sc hr. Z. I 3 ’,64. Reference may be made also to 
Baeth^en, Iicitr. 218 /T. ; and to Collins, PS BA 11 291 ft., who 
endeavour-, to show that the ashera was a phallic emblem sacred 
to Baal. q_ p M 

ASHES of uncertain derivation) is used in 

various figures of speech typifying humiliation, frailty, 
nothingness, etc,: e.g , to sit in, or be covered with, 
ashes (Job‘ 38 , cp E/.. 27 30 Lam. 3 16), to cat ashes (Ps. 

1 0*^9), to follow after ashes (Is. 4 - 1 20, Che. ad loc. , cp 
Hos. 12 1). To throw ashes on the head (2S. 1 3 19 Is. 
61 3), or to wear ashes and sackcloth (Dan, 93 Esth. 
4 1 Jonah 36 , cp Mt. 11 21 Lk. 10 13), was a common way 
of showing one's grief; see Mourning Customs, § 1. 
The combination ' dust and ashes' (-iewi 1DV j cp also 
Dust) is found in Gen. 1 827 Job 42 6 (cp Ecclus. IO9) — 
note the striking assonance idn nnn -ins Is. 61 3, ' in- 
j stead of ashes a eoronal ’ ; ep Ewald's ' Schmuck statt 

1 Schr. ZA 3 364, and many. The name is once written 
with the common ideogram for the goddess Istar (Br Mus VK 
1 obv. 1.3). 33 
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Sehmutz. 'Proverbs of ashes (Job 1812) is \ sym- 
bolism of empty trifling sayings. 1 

To denote the * ashes* of sacrificial victims the almve 
word is found only in .\n, 19 9/. , where the ashes of the 
burnt heifer are represented as endowed with the power 
of rendering clean or unclean the person who came into 
contact with them (cp Ileb. 9 m). The usual term is 

desen, prop. ' fatness,’ which comes to be used of the 
ashes of the victims mixed with fat. From Lev. 1 16 
(P) it would seem that these wore placed on the east 
side of the altar, and afterwards iciiuwed to 1 place 
‘ outside the camp ' (ib. 4 12, cp tl 10 /. [3 /. J P).- 

It is noteworthy that fC’i occurs only twice outside P : vi/., 
Jei.3140 and 1 K. 13 3 5 (the latter in a passage wliii li is a late 
audition to the book; see Kings, § 5, <1. 1). jC' 3 - n '3 ‘ashes 
(RV mg. ‘soot’; cp Ge^.-Hu.) of the furnace,* 1 \\. U810 (iT» 
is quite i«lis.cure; see Fuknau*. in-o^os-, vT>’s usual 
rendering of “i£X (cp also in N V l.c. aln»\c), is found again in 2 
M.iuj. 13 5. in connection with the lowc r full of ashes .it I Erca ( ■) 
wuciom Menclaus met his death. Tt-vpa (of whn.li the \crl> 
T€<ftpo<o, 'to lurn to as-hes,* is used in 2 I’et. *2 6 of Sodom and 
t minorrahl is found onlj in Tob. t> 16 8 ‘ashes of perfume ' tor 
‘incense, RY)and Wis.il. 2 3, ‘our body shall be turned to ashes. ' 

ASHHUR (so RVj ; AYAmiuk (TinC’N, § 81, origin- 
ally 'man of Horus ' [on this class of names sec 
also Eli dad] ; in 1 Ch -24, [B], acAcoA [A], 

<\ccoop [L]; in 45 c<Np& [B], Acxoyp [AJ, &cooop 
[L], ASHL'Ji, ASSUK), mentioned apart from the more 
important branches of Hezron — Jerahmeel, Ram, and 
Chelubai (Caleb) — as a posthumous child (1 Ch. 224 45), 
father of Tekoa /see Judah). 

ASHIMA iR'p'LV. , Ac[e]iMA 0 [BA], <\c€N &0 [L]). 
i Hamathite deity *2 K lT.^of). On the true form of 
the name (cp O) and its meaning, see Hama i ll. 

ASHKELON (ji. p'J’R. deriv. unknown, &ck&Aoon 
[BRAL]: 3 ethnic -[e]iTHC. Ashkelonite, 

Josh. 133 RY, AV ESHKALONITF) ; mod. 'Askuldn 
[with initial P]), one of the five cities of the Philistines, 
the only one (it is generally held) 4 just on the sea coast 
(cpjer. 47 7), lies 12 m. N. from Gaza. The site is a 
r- "Ay amphitheatre, with traces of an old dock, filled 
with Herodun and Crusading ruins. It has no natural 
strength ; its military value seems to be due to its com- 
mand of the sea, though the harbour was small and 
difficult of access. 

Under the Egyptian rule Ashkelon was a fortress ; 
letters from its governor Jitia appear in the Amarna 
correspondence (Am. Tab. 21 1 /. ), and Abd-hiba of 
Jerusalem complains that the territories of Askaluna 
and Gazri have joined in the alliance against him (ib. 
180, 141. Ashkelon seems to have revolted from 
Rameses II. (YVMM, As. u. Eur. 2.2.2. ; cp Egypt, § 
58), and from Meneptnh (see Egypt, § 60, n. ) ; but it 
was reconquered by them. 5 The storming of the city 

1 In 1 K. 20;, 3 41 it is almost certain that with RV we should 
point "£‘1 instead of (AV ashes) and render ‘head-band 1 ; see 
T URBAN. 

2 Hence the denominative ' to clear away the fat-ashes 1 
Nu. 4 13 Tv-:. 27 3 ; see Ai.'i ai*, £ 13. 

3 A-jkalonand Ekron are confused in 0 more than once ; c.g . , 
1 A 5 10. 

4 (With regard to the site of Ashkelon proper, it is possible to 

hold that, like other Philistine cities, it lay a little inland ; 
Antoninus Martyr (ch. 33. u<l. Gildemeisler, 23), indeed, in the 
sixth century .\.o.. c.vpres-ly distinguishes it from the seaside 
town, and in 53b a.d. a synodical letter was signed, both by die 
Bishop of Ascalon and l<* the Bishop of Mammas As< alon. Ac- 
cording to Clermont ( lanneau (see A'/ve arthrol. ’27 36O), the 
inland town was on the siie represented by the unulorri village-., 
H amdmeh and el-Mejdcl (see < iiiirin, fud. *2129 ; < I. < kmnt_-.ui, 
Wrc//. Res. m /‘ai . 2 1 In a Umk translation of a l>*si 

riac text (published by Kaabe) Asealoti appears to be described 
as bearing the name of — i.e., vi Asia (dove) — in allusion 

to the sacred doves of Astarte, and as being about 2 m. from the 
sea. The Ar. name H amdmeh means dove. There are, how- 
ever, two other theories respecting el-Mejdel . , one of which pos- 
sesses much plausibility (see Migdal-Gad).]. 

5 Ascalon (Askalni) is one of the places in Palestine which 
Meneptah, on the Israel-Stele, claims to have captured. 


1 is represented on a wall of the Ramesseum at Thebes ; 

I the inhabitants are depicted in the sculptures with Hittite 
features. 

Ashkelon is not enumerated among the towns of 
Judah in Josh. 15 , and apparently in Judg. I18 also we 
ought, with ©, to lead a negative ; cpjuxh. 13 5. It was 
Philistine in the days of Samson (Judg. 14 x 9 ), Fnmuel 
(iS. 617), David (2*S. 1 21 ■ ) , Amos (Am. 18 ), Zepharntih 
| (2 1 7), mid Jei enii.ili ( Jer. 25 ..o 17 s 7), and in theGnek 
age (Zech. U 5) It was taken by Sennacherib (Schrader, 

A-/ /’< J ) 105 J , hlaluna), who deposed its king Sidka 
111 f.mnir of S.irludari, son of Rukibti, 701 c.c. In 
the time of Asurlumpal it had a king Mitinti. 

The lish-godilc'v-., Derkcto (see Atakgatis), had a 
temple in the i-asi or the 1 lly on a tank, of which, 
between cl-Mcjdcl and \ Is/cti/mi, some traces still remain. 

• Alter the conquest of Alexander the Gicut, Aslikulon 
I 1 ni-.mii ■, like the other Philistine cities, thoioughly 
I Hellenic ; but, more prudent than they, it twice opened 
i its gales to Jonathan the Maccubec* {1 Mace. 1 0 II60), 

1 and again to Alexander Janneeus. It was the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, who gave it various buildings 
(Jos. JiJ i. 21 n) ; and was afterwards the residence of 
his sister Salome (Jos. DJ ii. (J .). It is said to ha\e 
been * burnt to the ground ’ by the Jews in their levolt 
against Rome (Jos. B/ u. 18 1), but then to have 
repulsed the enemy twice (ib. iii. 2x2). In Roman times 
1 it was a centre of Hellenic scholarship ; and under the 
Arabs, who called it the ' Bride 1 and the ‘ Summit of 
Syria,’ was a frequent object of struggle. It was taken 
I by the Christians in 1154 ; retaken by Saladin in 1187 ; 

| dismantled and then rebuilt by Richard in 1192 (cp 
1 Vinsauf, llin. Ricnrd. 5 4 _^ ) ; and finally demolished 
in 1270. There are considerable ruins, which have 
been described by Guerin (Jitd. 2153-171). and, best 
and most recently, by Guthe (ZDF C ‘ 2 164 jj\, with 
plan; cp PEE' Mem. 3 237-247). The neighbouihood 
is well watered and exceedingly fertile, the Ascalon la 
ccspa, scallion (shallot) or onion of Ascalon, being among 
its characteristic products. See, further, PHILISTINES, 
and, for Rabbinical references, Hildesheimer, Beitr. 
zur Palas/imts, 1 ff. l ». n.. o. 

ASHKENAZ (mV# ; acxanaz [BADEL] ; as- 
C£A’/i.z). The people of Ashkenaz are mentioned in 
Gen. IO3 and (&cxeN£Z [A]) in || 1 Ch 16 in connection 
with Gomer ; in Jer. 51 27+ UcXANAZeoC or -<MOC 
[BNA], &CKA. [Q]) after Minni. There is no occasion 
to connect their name with the proper name Askanios in 
Horn. II. 2862 13793, nor with the Ascanian tribes in 
Phrygia and Bithynia, and infer that the original home of 
Ashkenaz was in Phrygia (Lenormant, E. Meyer, Di. ). 
Rather Ashkenaz must have been one of the migratory 
peoples which in the time of Esar-haddon burst upon 
the northern provinces of Asm Minor, and upon Armenia. 
One branch of this great migration appears to have 
reached Lake Urumiyeh ; for in the revolt which Esar- 
haddon chastised (1 R 45, col. 2, 27^), the Mannai, 
who lived to the SW. of that lake, sought the help 
of Ispakai ‘of the land of Asguza,’ a name (originally 
perhaps Asgunza) which the scepticism of Dillmann 
need not hinder us from identifying with Ashkenaz, and 
from considering as that of a horde from the north, of 
Indu- Germanic origin, which settled on the south of 
Lake Urumiyeh. (See Sehr. t '(>’/* 2 293; Wi. GB.-l 
I 269; AF 6488491; similarly Friedr. Del., Sayce, 

| Knudtzon. ) T. C. 

ASHNAH (mCtt*. acna [AL]), the name of two 
unidentified sites in the lowland of Judah ; one apparently 
in the more north-easterly portion (Josh. 1533 &CCA 
[B]), the other much farther south ( 1543 . l<\NA [B], 
<\CeNNA[A], 'CANN- [L]t). 

ASH-PAN (nnnD), I K. 7 s°AV ni 8 G see Censer, 2. 

ASHPENAZ ^BiecApi [6'-]. [too] <\ccj)<v 

Nez [Theod. BA]), chief of the eunuchs under Nebuchad- 
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rezzar (Dan. I3). The current explanations are un- 
tenable. 1 and the cause is nbuous. The name is 
eorrupt, and has been brought into a delusive resem- 
blance to Ashkenaz. An earlier form of the name, 
equally corrupt, and brought into an equally delusive 
resemblance to an ancient Hebrew name, is Abiczri 
('ny'3N ; see Aiuk/.kk, i) ; this is the form adopted by (?. 

\Y hat is the original name concealed in these two 
apparently dissimilar forms? (? enables us to discover 
it l»v its reading, eviilently more nearly accurate than 
that of MT in Dan. 1 ji — / cat enrev Savi'ifK ’A (Hiecrdpi rip 
ava .5 ei'x.OivTt a px if, ' V 0 ,r X l i ) T ^ v Aai'iijX. The 

MT indeed, in vv. 11 m, represents Daniel as com- 
muiikating with a third person called Melzar, or ’the 
Melzar’ ; but a comparison of w. 37-1018 shows that 
this representation must be incorrect. It was the 1 prince 
of the eunuchs ’ that Daniel must have addressed in 
4.. it ; a slight transposition and a change of one point 
are indispensable (see Mklzak). We have now, there- 
fore. four forms to compare; (a) (b) tjscx, 

(*:) u'-vrn. and (d) -is-'tro 2 ( 1 ’csh in v. 11). Of these, 
(a), (c), and (d), virtually agree as to the last two letters 
(if in a we neglect the fin.il \ which is not recognised in 
S\ ro-Hex. or by Ephrem). These letters are Next, 
(a). (If), ( c ), and(r/)agree as to the presence of a labial ; the 
fii st two arefor a mute, theothersfora liquid. Also (£) and 
( c ) attest a ‘s ora 3, and (a) and (</) a •, which might be a 
fragment of a while (b) and (d) present US with a c, of 
which the yin (a) looks like a fragment. Next, (a), (b), rind | 
(e) attestan n or a n. and lastly. {</), D ). and (d) agree as to 
s The almost inevitable conclusion is that the name 
of the chief eunuch was nsxs: ,s 3. commonly pronounced 
Belshazzar. This is not the only occasion on which the 
name lialsare/cr ( = Belshaz/.ir) has suffered in trans- 
mission (see Bilshan, Sakk/.kk). t. k. c. 

ASHRIEL iSiv'S-’Nl, 1 Ch. 7 14 AV, RVAMUiii.. 

ASHTAROTH (nnn'J'J/— t.v. . Ashtoreth in her 
different representations ; ACT&pto© [BAL], -TAfeo. 
[I'AJosh. 9 10], ac 9 apojm [A Josh. 1 3 3 1 ] ; the adjective 
is Ashterathite, 'nSFCR, o &CTA.p(X> 9 [e]l [BA], ©ecT. 
[A]. ecOAptofll [L], 1 Ch. 11 44). Ashteroth- Karnaim 
iD'llp mn-J’Jl , P.CT&POO 0 KA.pNP.IN [A], -T€p- KAIN. 
[It]) — /.<•., Ashtaroth of the two horns'? — ‘ Ashtaroth 
of ( = near) K.irn.iim ' ?) in tien. 14 s , 3 and Be-esh- 
terah ( niJTJ' 1 ' 3 . . mT.L'S' JT 3 , or 'house of 
Astartc ; BOCOpAN [B], -ppA [L], Bee- 
1 . References. 0&p4> [ A ]) in josh. 21 27. but nnWJI 
simply in Dt. I4 Josh. 9 10 124 13 1231. where it appears, 
along with Edrei, as a chief city of Og. king of Bashan ; 
and in 1 Ch. 656 [71] (&CHpco 0 [B] p<\MCO 0 [A a ]j as a 
Levitical citv. Then, in Am. 613 (Gratz’s restored 
reading) we have Karnaim as the name of a city E. 
of the Jordan taken by Israel, and in 1 and 2 Macc. 1 
Karnaim or Ivarnion as a city in Gilead with a temple 
of Atargatis [^. ?•] attached to it. The lists of 
Thotmes III. (area TO50 B.c. ) contain an A-s-ti-ra-tu 
( A > / >| ’"J 5 45 ; "NY MM, As. a. Eur. 162, 313 ; cp Ashtarti, 
Bezold and Budge, Tell el-Amarna Tabl. in Brit. Mu. 
43. 04). Whether these names represent one place or 
two 1 >1 1 ecu is, on the biblical data, uncertain. 

It is significant, however, that Eusebius and Jerome 

* For example, Halov compares Pers. atjanj, ‘ hospitium 
(/. / 188 ■. 2 '.82/ ) ; Nestle too explains 'ho-pes’ from the 
Armenian ( 1 /arg, -, 3 ). Frd. I >«•!. andSchr. olTer no explanation. 

2 If we adopt the form a slight difference in the summa- 

tion will he tile result. 

3 Here it is described as the abode of the Rephaimat the time 
of the invasion of Ohedorlaonier. Or were there two neighbour- 
ing cities? Kueneii. lJuhl, and Siegfr.-St. read ‘Ashtaroth and 
Karnaim.’ claiming via 1 - :ln on their sule Probably, how'ever, the 
right reading is Atrrapwfl Ivapi-au* | AL] (see Nestle, Marg.). 
Mf'oo t-' pi mi- k tl»e \st.irte of the two-peaked mountain ’ ; see 
especially 1 > F. Mwn., / BL 156 Jj\ L 07J), and cp col. 336, n. 3. 
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(OS^ODbi 1 845 268 9 3 2 I OS 17) record the existence in 
their day in Batane.i of two places called 
2 . The OS Astaroth- Karnaim. 'which lay 9 R. m. 
sltes ' apart, between Adara (Edrei) and Abila ' 
of the Decapolis ; one of them, ‘the city of Og,’ 
(say) 6 R. m. from Edrei, the other ’ a very large town 
of Arabia [in which] they show the house of Job ' ; and 
in the Peregrinatio of S. Silva of Aquitaine (4th cent.) 
Carneas is mentioned as the place where she saw Job’s 
house. Now, at the present day there is a Tell ’ Ashtarah 
on the Bashan plateau, on the W. of Hauran, 21 m. E. 
of the Lake of Galilee (long. 36 E. , lat. 32° 50' N.), 
1900 ft. above the sea ; and 2 ni X. lies El-Mcrkcz, 
where the tombs of Job and his wife are shown, and 
there was the ancient Christian monastery of Job, while 
x m. farther N. , at Sheikh Sa'd, is u. basalt monolith, 
with Egyptian figures, known as Job's stone (see Erman, 
7 .DPI ' iti 205-211). In this neighbourhood, then, must 
have lain one of the Ashtaroths of the OS. It does 
not suit the datum of the latter — ’ between Adara 
and Abila’; but this may be one of the not infrequent 
inaccuracies of the OS. From this Ashtaroth Eusebius 
places the other 9 R. m. distant. Now, 6 R. m. S. , 
near the \Y. cl-Ehrer (the upper Yarmfik), lies Tell el- 
Ash'ari, which some (like van Kasteren) take as the 
second Ashtaroth. 3 This, Buhl ((log. 249) prefers to 
find 8 R. m. S of Tell ’Ashtnr.ih in Muzeirib, the great 
station on the Haj road, with a lake and an island with 
ruins of pre-Mohammedan fortifications. A market has 
been here since the Middle Ages, and the place must 
have been important in ancient times. Moreover, it 
suits another datum of the OS. in lying about 6 R. m. 
from Edrei. 

Much more difficult is the question of identifying 
any of these sites, or the two Ashtaroths of the OS., 
OT t the corresponding names of OT. 

st es. 2 x’. imC s in this part of Palestine have 
always been in a state of drift. That Tell 'Ashtarah 
is the 'Ashteroth Karnaim of Gen. 14 5 or the ‘Ashtaroth 
of other texts has in its favour, besides its name, the 
existence of a sanctuary, even though this has been 
transferred in Christian times to Job. On the other 
hand, Muzeirib must have been of too great import- 
ance not to be set down to some great place-name 
of the OT ; and its accexsibi.ity from Edrei suits the 
association, frequent in the OT, of the latter with Ash- 
toreth. As to the Karnaim of 1 Macc. 626 (which, of 
course, is the same ns the Karnaim of Am. 613), it cannot 
have been Muzeirib, as Buhl contends, for in such a case 
the lake would certainly have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the assault of Judas upon it (a lake is 
mentioned near Caspis or Casphon [j.v.] which Judas 
took previously) ; and in 2 Macc. 12 21 Karnion is said 
to be difficult to get at 5 ia tt}u Travruv t&v tuttu)v 
aT€v 6 rr)Ta. This does not suit Muzeirib, or Tell 
‘Ashtarah, or Sheikh Sad. Furrer, therefore, has sug- 
gested for Karnion Krai or Grcn, the Agra-na of the 
Romans, in the inaccessible Lcjd. Till the \arious 
sites have been dug into and the ancient name of 
Muzeirib is recovered, however, we must be content to 
know' that there w as an ’Ashteroth Karnaim near Till 
'Ashtarah, and that possibly there was a second site 
of the same name in the same region in OT times. 

On the whole subject see especially /. DPI " xiii. xiv. and xv, , 
Schumacher, Across the lord, in (■_-«_>3-_'io), and Buhl, Stud, zur 
Tofogr. dcs X.( fstjordunlandi v. 1 5 Pal. 248-2^0 ; also 
Moore. J BL lb 155 //.. and, for an Eu} plolugica! explanation of 
the name 1 Ashtmclli of the two horns,’ WAI.M, As. u. J-.ur. 313. 

G. A. S. 

ASHTORETH (rnjlC’y), a goddess of the Canaanites 
1 Sub Ac tt. Kapi'aetv. - Sul Kapvaei/x. 

3 So Schumacher. ‘ The double peal; nl the southern summit 
of Tell el-' Asfiart\ formed by the depi cssioii running from N. 
to S., would make the appellation of Karnaim, or “double- 
horned," extremely' appropriate’ ( Across Jordan , 208). In a 
Talmudic discussion as to the constructions for the Feast of 
Booths it is said that Ashteroth Karnaim was situated between 
two mountains which gave much shade (Succa, -.-a ; cp NV-ub. 
Geog. 246). Many legard this statement as purely imaginative. 
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and Phoenicians. The M.i.ssc notic vowel-pointing, w hich 
is followed by EV, gnus the word the vowels 
1. Name. p^skc/h, * scandalous thing’ (cp Molech 
for Melek) ; the true pronunciation, as we know from 
the Gr. ’AcrrapTr} (so even l? BAL ; alongside of aaraptoO 
[BAL]) and from Augustine, 1 was 1 'Ashtart. ' In the 
OT the name in the plural (the / di/tiroih) is coupled 
with the Baals, in the general sense, 'the heathen 
gods and goddesses,' 3 a usage with which the Assyrian 
ildni it-islara/i is compared. Solomon is said to have 
built on the Mt. of Dines (i K. 1 1 5, cp 33) for the 
Pha-mcian 'Ash tart a high place, which was destroyed 
more than three centuries later by Josiah (2 K 2.3 ij). 

Of the character of this goddess and her religion we 
learn nothing directly from the O 1‘. Her name does 
p, , not occur either in the prophets or in 

, arac er. j 1 j s j or j c - l j texts in any other connections 
than those cited above ; it is nowhere intimated that the 
licentious characteristics of the worship at the high places 
were derived from the cultus of Astarte. 'Idle weeping 
for Tam muz (Ez. 814), which Cyril of Alexandria and 
Jerome identify with the Phoenician mourning for Adonis 
(so (?'- ”'£■), was more probably a direct importation of 
the Babylonian cult." This is doubtless true also of the 
worship of the ‘Queen of Heaven’ (Jcr. 7 18 [<£5 1: n a, j 
77; (TTpaTtq. to a onpavoD], ff.), whatever the name 
may mean (see Qceen of Heaven). The law which 
forbids women to wear men’s garments, or men women’s 
(Dt. 22 5 1, may be aimed at obscene rites such as obtained 
in the worship of many deities in Syria and Asia Minor, 
but need not refer specifically to the cult of Astarte. 

Many inscriptions from the mother -country and 
its colonies, as well as the testimony of Greek and Latin 

3 Var * writers, prove the prominent place which 
foil* NVOrs ^ 11 P -^ strnte had among the 
Phoenicians ; Egyptian documents place 
the ’ 'Ashtart of the Hittite country ’ by the side of the 
’ Sutech of Heta, ’ the principal male divinity ; the 
Philistines deposited Saul's armour as a trophy in the 
temple of 'Ashtart (1 S. 31 10 ( 2 > BAL to a<TrapT[e]iou) , 
perhaps the famous temple at Ashkelon of which 
Herodotus writes (I105); 4 the stele of Mesha, king of 
Moab (9th cent. b.c. ), tells how he devoted his prisoners 
to Ashtar-Chemosh ; a city in Bashan often mentioned 
in the OT bears the name Ashtaroth (cp also Ashteroth 
Karnaim, Gen. 14 5, and Beeshterah, Josh. 21 27; see 
AaHTAROTH). 'Ashtart was worshipped in Babylonia 
and .Assyria under the name I star (considerable frag- 
ments of her myth have been preserved) ; in Southern 
Arabia as 'Athtar (masc. ); in Abyssinia as 'Astar ; 5 
in Syria as ’Atar or 'Athar (in proper names : cp Atar- 
GATIS (y.7'.] = Derceto). The Arabs are the only Semitic 
people among whom we do not find this deity; and 
even here it is possible that al-Lat and al-'Uzza were 
originally only titles of Astarte. The normal phonetic 
changes in the word show that the worship of Astarte 
did not spread from one of these peoples to the others, 
but was common to them before their separation. 
The fern, ending is peculiar to the Palestinian branch 
of the race, and, as has been ubserved, in Southern 
Arabia 'Athtar was a god, not a goddess. 

Unlike Baal, Astarte is a proper name ; but under 
this name many diverse divinities were worshipped. 
The Istar of Arbela was recognised by the Assyrians 
themselves as a goddess different from the Istar of 


1 Qntzs/. 16 in Jud. y Estart, Astart. Confirmatory evidence 
is given by the Egyptian transcription. 

, " Judg. 2 i"? ]()', 1 S. 7 3 (0RAL T a aKtrq) 4 12 10 (©BAL role 
aAo-eo-tj/); all belonging to the later eluhistn;< 1C .) or deuteronomic 
school. 

The identification of Tammuz with Adonis is found also in 
Melito (Cureton, Sfiicil. 25). The connection of the myths is 
unquestioned. See Tammuz. 

It is, of course, not to be inferred that the Philistines wor- 
shipped Astarte before they invaded Palestine. The temple was 
an old Canaanite sanctuary. 

5 Haley's di scovery is confirmed by the recent publication of 
i he A 'cum inscriptions. 
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Nineveh ; the Istar of Agadc from the Istar of Urku 
(see Assyria, § g, Babylonia, § 26). The inscription 
of Eshmunazar show's that more than one 'Ashtart had 
a temple in Sidon ; and we know many others. Whether 
those differences are only the consequence of natural 
divergence in the worship of the primitive Semitic deity, 
in the immense tract of time and space, or, as is alto- 
gether nmre probable, in great part due to the identifi- 
cation of originally unconnected local nuwina with 
Astarte, the lesult is the same; 1 there were many 
Astartes who were distinguished from one another by 
character, attributes, and cultus — a class of goddesses 
rather than a single goddess of the name. 2 

Astarte was often the tutelary divinity of a city, its 
‘proprietress’ [fad a fat ) ; and then, of course, its pro- 
4 tcct ""’ s and champion, .. warlike god- 

dess. On the other hand, she was a 
goddess of fertility and reproduction, as appears strik- 
ingly in the myth of the descent of Istar. These two 
characters might be attributed to different Astartes, 
as among the Assyrians (cp the Aphrodites) ; but 
they might also coexist in one and the same goddess, 
and this is doubtless the older conception. 

The figures from Babylonia and Susiana, as well as 
from Phoenicia and Cyprus, which are believed to repre- 
sent Astartes, express by rude exaggeration of sexuality 
the attributes of the goddess of generation. 2 That 
the cultus-images of Astarte were of similar types is not 
probable. At Paphos she was worshipped in a conical 
stone, and many representations show the evolution 
from this of a partially iconic idol. 

In the astro- theology of the Babylonians the planet 
Venus was the star of Istar. It is a common but ill- 
founded opinion that in Palestine Astarte was a moon 
goddess. The name of the city, Ashteroth Karnaim, is 
often alleged in support of this theory. Even if the 
translation, ’ the horned Astarte, 1 be right, however, it is 
a very doubtful assumption that the horns represented 
the crescent moon — it is quite as natural to think of the 
horns of a cow or a sheep, or of an image of the goddess 
made after an Egyptian type (see Egypt, § 13) ; 4 — and 
it is a still more unwarranted assumption that Astarte 
was elsewhere in Palestine represented in the same way. 
It would be a much more logical inference that the horns 
were the distinctive attribute of this particular Astarte. 5 
The other testimony to the lunar character of Astarte is 
neither of an age nor of a nature to justify much confidence 
( De dea Syr. 4 ; Herodian.v. 64). The point to be in- 
sisted on is that the widely accepted theory that Astarte 
was primarily a moon goddess, by the side of the sun 
god, Baal, has as little foundation in the one case as in 
the other. 

In Dt. 7 13 ’ the 'ashtaroth of the flocks are parallel 
to the ’ offspring of the herds,’ from which it has been 
ingeniously argued that among the nomadic Semites 
Astarte w'as a sheep-goddess (WRS, Rel. Sent. ( 2 > 310, and 
469 ff.) ; but this also seems hazardous. 

Of the cultus of Astarte w e know' comparatively little. 
Religious prostitution (Hdt. 1 199 ; Strabo xvi. 1 20 ; 

Ep. Jerem. 42 f. [Bar. O4J f~\ ; Dc dea Syr. 
6, etc. ) was not confined to the temples 
of Astarte, nor to the worship of female divinities. 
Nu. 25 1-5 connects it with Baal-peor ; Am. ' 1 -j Dt. 23 18 
(17), etc., show' that in Israel similar practices infected 
even the worship of Yahwe. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the cultus of Astarte was saturated with these 
abominations. 

1 In the period from which most of our monumental evidence 
comes, still another cause must l>e recognised : syncretism with 
the Egyptian religions (see Kuvrr, § 16). 

2 This use predominates in Hebrew, which has, indeed, no 
other word for ‘ goddess ’ ; but, as has been remarked above, it 
is found in Ass', nan also. 

3 Heu/ey, Rev. Archcol. xx.xi.x., 1880, p. 1 jf.\ Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ky/>n>s, etc. On the origin of this type see, however, 
S. Reinach, R>~r. Archfol. 3 ser. liii, 1895, p. 

■1 Cp the representation of Baalnt of Bybins, CAS* 1 1, 

5 On Ashteroth Karnaim see //■’/- 
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The origin and the meaning of the name are obscure ; 
but this is hardly .1 sufficient reason for supposing that 
the most universally worshipped of Semitic divinities was 
of non- Semitic extraction (see Haupt, /.DMG 34 
758). The relation between Astarte and Aphrodite is 
an interesting and important question, upm which we 
cannot touch here. 

Literature.— Sdden, De D/s Syris, syn. ii. ch. 2 ; Movers, 
Phonizier, 1 559-' >50; Scholz, Giftzenditnst und /.anhi .< •/ 
be i den. alien J/cbr.xcr/i, -5 ; i Wudissin, art. ‘ Astarte und 
Asehera'in /’/i A\-> 2147-161 ( wln.ru the lit. in full may be found); 
Baethgen, Ih/tr. zur semit. R< l.-g- seh., iS 33 ; E. Meyer, art. 

‘ Ast.irte ’ in Resellers /.< t. ./< r gr.wh. n. Rom. Myth. 645-655, 
in part corrected by his art. ' R.ml,’ ib. 2867 ^ ; Barton, ‘ Ash- 
toieth and her Influence in the < jT ’ J I'L 10 73 ff.\ * The Semitic 
Ish tar-cult.’ Ihr/aua, 'i 133-165 10 1-74. bee also Driver's very 
coinjti'-licusi^e article in Hastings, Jit. G. r. jvi. 

ASHUR p-UTTN), I Ch. AV, RV Ashhur. 

ASHURITES, THE ton GACeipei [B], 

0 ACOYP [A], ezpi [L; ‘ Jezreel ' follows]), are mentioned 
in 2 S.un. 3 <yi' among various clans subject to the 
authority of Ishbaal. iVdi. Yg. read '-"ir-.n, the 
Gc-.lmritcs, which is accepted by some (see Gicsiiur), 
while others (Kamph. Ki. Klo. Gr. ) follow the Targ. 
(tr n - 3i b;. cp ©'•) and read nebtn (cp Judg. I32) 
— /. e . , ■ the Asheriti.-s, ' whose land lay to the W. of J ordan 
above Jezreel, which is mentioned next, the enumeration 
proceeding from X. to S. 

ASHVATH < T\r:*y ; AceiG [BA], -coyAG [I-]), in a 

gem.. 1 logy of Asiu-.r (q.v., § 4 ii. ), i Ch. 7 33 f - 

ASIA(h «\ri(\[Ti. WH]). Great uncertainty prevailed 
during the apostolic period as to the usage of the names 
of the districts of .Via Minor. The boundaries of several 
of the districts had long been uncertain — those between 
Mysu and Phrygia were proverbially so (Strabo, 564). 
This confusion arose from the fact that the names 
denoted ethnological rather than political divisions, and 
belonged to diverse epochs. They are like geological 
strata, which are clear enough when seen in section but 
impossible to disentangle when represented on a single 
plane. A further complication arose when the Romans 
impost ■<! upon the country the provincial system. The 
official nomenclature was applied without any account 
being taken of the older history or of ethnical facts or 
popular usage. In the case of Lycia, Bithyma, or 
Pampliylia there was no distinction of any moment 
between the old and the new usage ; but in the case of 
Galatia and Asia the difficulty of distinguishing the 
precise sense of the names is very great. 

The province of Asia was formed in 1 33-130 B.C. when 
Attalus III. of Pergamus left his kingdom by will to 
Rome ; the name Asia had early come into use because 
there was no other single term to denote the /Rgc.ni 
coast lands. The area of the province was subsequently 
increased, first by the addition of Phrygia (116 b.c. ) ; 
we are, therefore, confronted by the difficulty of 
distinguishing whether, in any given case, the \vi>rd Asia 
is restricted to the coast or extended to the entire 
province — in other words, whether it includes Phrygia 
or not. 

In Acts 2 o, Asia indicates the towns of the highly ci\ ilised 
const land, fur the enumeration is popular and (’ruck in style, 
as is proved by the mention of Phrygia alongside Asia : accord- 
ing to the Roman mode of speaking, Phrygia was included in 
Asia, with the exception of that small part round Antioch 
(Phrygia Galati>-a) which fell to the province Galatia. Such 
names as Phrygia, Mysia, or Lydia were to a Roman without 
any political significance, being merely geographical terms 
denoting parts of the province of Asia, used on occasion to 
specify exactly the region referred to by the speaker (Cic. 
pro Flac. xxvii. § 65 ; Asia vestra constat ex Phrygia, Mysia, 
Caria, Lydia). Such use can be paralleled from the NT. In 
Acts I67 Kara ttjv Mutrtav [Ti. \VH] is used to define rigidly 
the point reached by the apostles when warned from Bithynia. 
In ActsiVq, a decision is more difficult. The Jews who ‘dis- 
puted 1 with Stephen were probably those educated in the schools 
of Smyrna or Pergamus ; but we cannot on a priori grounds 
decide that some of them did not belong to Phrygia. Here, 
therefore, Asia may or may not be used in its Roman sense. 
So also in Acts 21 27 — 2418. 
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The whole question of the sense in which geographical 
terms are used by the writer of .Vets centres round Acts 
166 , where the apostles are forbidden to preach in^ Asia 
(kuj\vOivT€s . . \a\ijaaL rbv Xbyov €v r? 7 A cnq. 
[Ti. WHl). Those interpreters (e.g., Con. and Hows. 
I324) who take the preceding words (SirjXOov ti)v 
< i>pvytav Kai VaXarLKiji’ x^P av *• WH]) to express the 
opening up of new ground by missionary enterprise 
X. of Antioch in Pisidia are compelled to restrict 
the prohibition of preaching in Asia to the coast land — 
in other words, to take Phrygia, Galatia, and Asia in 
their popular non- Roman sense— for all Phrygia N. of 
Antioch belonged to Asia in its Roman or administrative 
sense. Ytt we must ask if the simple 5 r rjXOov (AV 
‘gone throughout') can be taken to imply preaching. 1 
If, however, the apostles did not preach in their passage 
through the district called here i) <t>pvyla Kal VaXaTikr) 
X&pa, there appears to be no necessity for giwng a 
popular meaning to the geographical terms here used, 
unless in the interests of what Ramsay calls the N. 
Galatian theory (see Galatia, §§ 7-30, especially 
$$ 9-10). On this view, then, the words indicate such 
parts of Galatic Phrygia as had not been traversed at 
the time of receiving the prohibition (or, more probably, 
that part of Phrygia which belonged to the province 
Asia), together with Old or North Galatia. In favour 
of this is the fact th.it the part. kcjXvO cures must be 
prior in time to, i.e. contain the ground of, the action 
denoted by SiqXOov , — ' they traversed because they 

had been forbidden. If, in face of the difficulties of 
the N. Galatian view, we fall back upon the S. Galatian 
theory, the district 17 Qpvyia Kal T aXariKT] x^P a mi,s t 
be regarded as partly identical with that called rqv 
TaXariKrjv x&pav Kai Qpvylav in Acts US 23 (which c.in 
hardly be other than that of the S. Galatian churches) ; 
and also it must already have been traversed wholly or 
in part lx fore the prohibition to preach in Asia (Rams. 
Expos. May 1895, p. 392 ; Church, 5 cd. p. 73). 
Ramsay consequently attempts to interpret the words 
8iq\Uov KioXvOtvres as = 8 irjX 0 ou Kai iKioXbOrjaau 
(oieXdbvres eKioXvd-qoav), or on purely subjective grounds 
adopts, with Lightfoot, the reading otcXObures 8 b from 
inferior M^S (Si. Paul 01 , p. 195). It seems better to 
take oti/Xtlov oe as resumptive and as summing up the 
previous verses, with an ellipse — ‘ so then they traversed 

. . (neglecting Asia) having been forbidden': in 
which case, here, as elsewhere throughout the narrative 
of Paul’s journevings, the word Asia is used in its 
technical, Roman, sense. 

This sense is clearly the best in the following passages 
during I’.ml's residence in Ephesus, ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus’ (Actsl'.fio; see also 
22, 26 /.). The deputies escort the apostle from Corinth as 
far as Asia (Acts 20 4); other instances in the same chap, are 
7 ' 7 '. 16 (Ephesus was virtually capital of the province) and 18. 
In 272 , Kara, rqi' 'Atriay tottovs [Ti. WH], there is nothing 
to forbid our taking the word in its Roman sense. Simit irLy, 
in the Epistles, the technical sense is required —re;., Rom. 
I65, Epaenetus the first-fruits of Asia (RV) ; 1 Cur liixq, the 
churches of Asia; 2 Cor. 1 8, (probably) alluding to the riot 
at Ephesus, or to dangerous illness there; 2 Tim. 1x5. The 
Roman province is meant also in 1 Pet. Ii, where the enumera- 
tion Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, Bithynia ( = Bithynia- 
Pontus) sums up all Asia Minor within the Taurus. Finally, 
in Rev. 1 4, the seven churches of Asia are those established in 
the chief towns of the Roman province. In 1 Macc. 86, 

‘ Antiochm, tin: great king of Asia,’ the word is used in a wider 
sense = Asia Minor, with Syria (so also 11 13, ‘ the diadem of 
Asia 12 qq 1332 2 Macc. 33 : cp Jos. . hit. xii. 3 3 13 4 7). In 
2 Esd. I.646, ‘Asia, that art partaker in the heauty of Babylon,’ 
the sense is still wider = Persian empire (l*‘»i ; cp Herod i. 96 
177 ; Jos. Ant. xi. 83). W. J. W. 

ASIARCH ( o 1 &Ct&px_&i [Ti. "WH], AY ‘the chief 
of Asia’; RV ‘chief officers of Asia’). An officer 

* See Acts ] .641, SiTjp^eTO, but with Ivi arqpi^v added; lf>4, 
Sie 7 ropeuoi'To, but with TrapeS 1 80 <rai/ added. < _>n tin. other hand 
we have 18 14, SicAObyres arro ttR Ilepyrjs — no preaching on the 
road ; and 1 / 1, 5io8ei’<7"i , Te9 tqv 'Afx.fpLnob.11/ /cal tt]i/ ’ATroAAwriav 
[Ti. WH], where also there was no attempt at evangelisation, so 
far as we can tell. (But see Rams. Expos. May 1895, p. 385 f) 
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heard ot only once in the NT — viz. , in the account of 
the riot made by ‘ Demetrius and the craftsmen ’ at 
Ephesus (Acts 1931). The annual assembly of civie 
deputies (koli'w ’Aaias), over which he presided, was 
combined, in Asia, as in other provinces, with an 
annual festival ’in honour of the reigning emperor and 
the imperial system. 

Soon after the victory of Actium, in fact as early as e<) b.c., 
Augustus had allowed temples to himself and Rohm to lie 
dedicated in Pergamus, the tic jure capital of Asia, as well as in 
Nicomedeia and Ancyra, the capitals respectively of lfithynia 
and Galatia (Tac. Ann. iv. 37 4). This blending of a leligmus 
with an administrative institution became a leading idea of the 
imperial policy ; but, as regards the pomp of the festivals and 
the civic rivalries excited, the institution nowhere developed as 
it did in Asia. Naturally, the conduct of the games and festival 
in honour of the emperor fell to the president of the provincial 
Diet. 

As the As i arch bore most of the expense, though 
some was borne by voluntary subscription or apportioned 
to the several towns, this politico-religious office was 
open only to the wealthy — the prosperity of Tralles, 
for example, was shown by its continuous scries of 
Asiarchs 1 — and the title was retained after the expiration 
of the year of office. To find Paul counting friends 
among the Asiarchs — i.e., among those who then held 
or who previously had held the ol'1'n.e — throws, therefore, 
a valuable side-light upon the attitude adopted towards 
Christianity by the upper classes of the provincials : it 
was an Asiarch, Philip, who at Smyrna resisted the cry 
of the mob to 4 let loose a lion on Polvcarp ' (Eus. 
HE 4 15, § 27 ). 

It would be a mistake, then, to imagine that the 
Asiarch, as such, had any connection with the Ephesian 
worship o{ Artemis. 

In fact Ephesus, like Miletus, was expressly rejected by 
Tiberius as a claimant for the honour of an imperial temple, 
probably because of the risk of Caisar’s worship being over- 
shadowed by the local cult (Tac. Ann. iv. 55 6). It would 
naturally, however, have the right to put forward a candidate 
for the Asiarchate. We hear of similar officers in other pro- 
vinces—*.^., a Galatarch, a Bitbyniarch, a Syriarch, and a 
Lyciarch. The last at any rale is clearly originally a politic.il 
officer— tbe head of the League (Strabo, 665). 

There was thus, at first, but one Asiarch in office at 
a time in all Asia — the president of the Diet at Ephesus ; 
but as temples dedicated to Caesar multiplied in the 
province, 2 and each of them became the centre of an 
annual festival, the chief priests at such temples per- 
formed the functions discharged at the festival at 
Ephesus by the Asiarch, and finally the presidency of 
the festival even at Ephesus was taken from the chair- 
man of the Diet and given to the chief priest. The 
Diet and its civil functions thus fell into the background, 
and the name Asiarch came to mean the priestly | 
provider of a popular festival in connection with the 
worship of a dead or reigning emperor. With the 
growing importance of this worship the religious influence 
of the priestly Asiarchs extended ; and as the worship of 
the emperor became the outward sign of loyalty to the 
empire, it was through the provincial chief- priesthoods 
that the old and the new faith came into contact. 
Hence Julian writes to the Galatarch as the proper 
medium for his anti-Christian propaganda. (See 
Momms. Provinces , 1 344 fol. ET, Rams. Clast. Rev. 

3 174- A different view in ^ long article by Brandis 
in Pauly's R. Enc. new ed. j. v. ). w. j. w. 

n^ SIBIAS l*ceBeiAC [B], aciBiac [A], mcAxiac 
[ bj), m the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra, 

5 . end), iEsd. 9 a 6 = Ezral02 5 (caB»a[K], A. [A], 
Bom.). See Malchijah, 5. Asibias is probably a 
Grsecised form of Hashabiah. 

ASIEL § 31 ; acihA [BAL]). a. A name 

in the genealogy of Simeon (i Ch. 435). 

^ * ai Ttvey aurTjs eicriv ol irptorevovres Kara ttjv €Trap\Cav , 
° U 2 A <ri “PX a ? Ka ^ov<rtv (Strabo, 649). 

Already in 26 a.d., for example, a temple was erected in 
Smyrna to Tiberius, jointly with his mother Livia, and the 
senate (Tac. Ann. iv 154563). 


■4. A scribe, 4 Esd. 14 24 (asiiu-:l). 

3. Tob. li RV, AV Asakl (q.v . ). 

ASIPHA (Aceicj)A [A]}, 1 Esd. 5 29 = Ezra 243. 
Hasupha. 

ASKELON (pSpu’N), Judg.liS AV, RV Ashkelon. 

ASMODEUS, RV Asmoda3us (acmoAayc [B]. -Aai- 
OC [NA], -Aeoc [NJ), called ‘ the evil demon’ (Tob. 38 , 
17). Consula ing (1) the close connection of the story of 
Tobit with Media, (2) the affinity of the seven archangels 
in Tob. 12 15 to the seven Mazdcan Ameshappentas, and 
(3) the impossibility of dniving Asmodeus or Asmodai 
(or the later Hebrew forms, on which see below) from 
Wk. ‘to destroy,' we are obliged to look for an arch- 
demon of similar name and attributes in Mazdean 
demonology. The Asmodeus of Tobit has two attri- 
butes : he is lustful (like a satyr), and has the power 
to slay those who oppose his will (Tob. 38 615 (! 3 1}A ). 
Now, it is tiue that there is no demon in Mazdeism of 
similar name who has exactly those characteristics ; but 
one of the seven arch-demons who are opposed to the 
seven Mazdean archangels is called Aeshma, and is 
the impersonation of anger (the primary meaning) and 
rapine. So constantly is be mentioned in the Avesta 
beside Angra Mainyu or Ahriman (with his weapon 4 the 
wounding spear’) that we could not wonder if he be- 
came naturalised in the spirit- world of the Jews in the 
Persian period. Once adopted, he would naturally 
assume a somewhat different form ; his attributes would 
be modified by the soveieign will of the popular imagina- 
tion. This was actually the course of history, as 
modern critics hold. By the time the Book of Tobit 
was written Aeshma had already a well-defined role, 
and, though vindictive as ever, had exchanged the 
field of battle for less noble haunts. The Asmodai of 
Tobit is, in fact, the counterpart of Lilith ( q.v .), and 
ill still later times divided with her the dominion of 
the shall m or demons. Asmodai, or, as his name is 
written in Targ. and Talmud, 'tojrc'fc or "iccRi was as 
dangerous to women as Lilith was to men, though we 
also find him represented in a less odious character 
as a potent, wise, and sometimes even jocular elf (see 
Gittim, 68 a, in Wunsche’s Per bab. Talm. 2180-183). 
The second part of the name Ashmodai is of uncertain 
origin. Most connect it with the Zend daeva, ' demon ’ ; 
but, though the combination Aeshmo daevo is not im- 
possible, it is nowhere found in the texts. Kohut's 
explanations {Jud. Angelologie and Aruc/i, s.v. ) are pre- 
carious. 

Cp Zendaz'csta and Pahlavi Texts in SEE ; Spiegel, Er&n. 
AUcriUmnsKunde, 2 131 /. ; Briinbauni, ZDMG 31 204, etc.; 
Kohut's Jiul. Angelologie, 72, etc. T. K. C. 

ASNAH (HJDN, ‘thornbush' ; acena [BA] ; -nna 
[L] ; ase?ia). The B'ne Asnah, a family of Nethinim 
in the great post-exilic list (s<e Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 2 50 
= 1 Esd. 631, Asana (acre ava [B], aea. [A]) — Neh.752 
< 5 > L (EV, following BJSA, om. ). 

ASNAPPER, RV On a p par, better Asgnappar 
(“iQJpX ; NAcf>Ap [A], acenn. [B], caAmanac- 

C A P H C [L] , A SEN. \ riiAR ) , Ezra 49/ To 4 the great and 
noble As£nappar ' is ascribed the transplanting of 
several nations into Samaria from beyond the Euphrates. 
The two epithets naturally suggest that an Assyrian king 
is referred to, and, as Bosanquet in G. Smith's Hist, 
of Assurbanipal, 364 [’71], suggested, the king can only 
be the conqueror of Susa — Asur-bani-pal (-.-roDf* from 
*?S3 (ti)dk = ^EninoN*)- 1 This view is confirmed by the 
discovery (due to Marq. Fund. 59) of a various reading 
for “isjdn which underlies the impossible Asbacaphath 
{q.v.) of 1 Esd. 669, viz. -©ton- The two readings 
supplement each other, and are explained by a common 
original which is clearly Asur-bani-pal. This 

great king’s name must have stood both in Ezra 4 2 

■1 An explanation, in the form which Gelzer gave to it (AZ’jsff. 
[’75]), now widely accepted. Cp, however, Hal6vy, REJ ix. 12. 
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( ’ Esarhaddon ’ being an ignorant scribe's alteration) 
and in the source from which the statement in Ezra 42 
is derixud (perhaps 2 K. 17 24, which at present merely 
refers to ‘the king of Assyria’). See further, Asur- 
BANI-I’AL. 

ASOM Ucom [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 33 = Ezra 10 33, 
Hashum. 

ASP (JH-. pet hen ; &CTTIC [BAIL]) in Dt. 3233 Job 
JO 1416 (ApAKtON [UXACJ) Is. 11 8 AV, in Ps. 084 91 13 
AV U '£- (B<\ClAlCKOC [BKART]), and in Rom. 3i3t: 
probably some species of viper (cp Adder, 2), see SER- 
PENT, ^ I, 11. 5. 

ASPALATHUS (<\cttaAa 0OC [BNA] ; balsamum ) is 
associated with cinnamon and other perfumes in the 
Praiseof Wisdom (Ecclus. 24 15). Theophrastus {Hist. 97) 
mentions it along with various spices, etc. , used in making 
unguents, and in Pliny [HPi 2 'l 24) it is 'radix unguentis 
expet i/re.' Frans, the most recent writer on classical 
botany ( Synopsis Plantarum Florcr Classic#, 49), refers it 
conjccturally to Genista acanthoclada, 1 >.C , a native of 
Greece and the Grecian archipelago ; but the most that 
can safely be said is that it seems to have been a prickly 
shrub, probably leguminous, with a scented wood or 
root. The ante-Linnaean commentaries devoted much 
attention to it, but with no more definite result. It 
has evidently been lost sight of since classical times, 
and supplanted by other perfumes. w. t. t. -d. 

aspatha (NnsDij, <j)<\cr&[i'*' r ‘ a ]’ [&c* vu1 *], 

4>&. [A], [L], one of the ten sons of Haman 

(q.v . ) Est. 97. Pott and Benfey explain the name as 
the Pers. aspadata , ' ab equo sacro datus ' (cp Be. -Rys. ) ; 
but the MT reading is too insufficiently supported. 

ASPHAR, THE POOL (A&kkoc 1 <\ccJ)<\p[NV; Jos.], 
A- &C<t>&A [A] ; lac// f Asphar [Vg.]), in the wilderness 
of Tekoa, is mentioned in connection with the struggle 
of Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees with Bacchides 
(1 Macc. 933; cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 2). The Be’er Asphar 
is probably the modern Bir-Selhub, a considerable 
reservoir in the wilderness, 6 m. WSW. of Engedi, 
and near the junction of several ancient roads (described 
by Rob. />’ R 2 202) ; the hills around still bear the name 
Set fra , an equivalent of Asphar. A less probable identifi- 
cation is that with the ruins and cistern, ez-Za'ferdneh 
to the S. of Tekoa (Buhl, Pal. 158). G. A. s. 

ASPHARASUS (<\c<t><\p<\COC [BA]), 1 Esd. 58 = 
Ezra 2 2, Mizpar. 

ASRIEL (^N'X’X, § 67, ecpiHA [BAL] ; the patro- 
nymic is Asrielite, -A[eli [BAF], cep. [LJ), 

a Gileadite family, descended from Manassch through 
Machir, Josh. 172 (iezgihA [B], epi. [A]), Nu. 2631 
(cepi. [L]). In 1 Ch. 7 14-19 (<\cepeiHA [B], AV Ash- 
riul; see Manasseh), a very different Manassite gene- 
alogy, the name is probably dittography of the syllables 
immediately following (^nexx ; cp also text of 0 U ); read, 

’ The sons of Manasseh whom his eoncubine the Ara- 
mitess bare ’ (cp Gen. 4620 0). The name may be old, 
though it comes to us from late writers. 

ASS (TlOT 2 fern, jinx ; 3 ONOC [BAL]; asinus , 
asina). Wild Ass (*03 or THl^Chald. 11 V ; 4 ovos 
ayptos ; onager ), and Young Ass HT, nioXos [BAL]). 

The following are the passages : (a) for ‘ass ’ Gen. 12 16 22 3 
49 11 14 (0 to koAop), Ex. 13 13 Nu 22 38 Dt. 22 10 Judg. 5 10 
(i-rrosi'-yioi' [AI.]) 15 15 3 K.. 0 25 Is. 21 7 Zech. 9 9(0 UTro^vyioj-) 
M l -’I « I k. 13 15 etc.; (/*) for ‘ wild ass’ Job 6 5 11 12 (0 oros 
24 5 (0 o»»oi) 39 5 Ps. 104 11 (© ovaypoi ) Is. 32 14 Jer. 

1 The usual rendering of or *113 in ©. 

- Root -ion* * t0 be red.’ On the form cp Lag. Uchers. it, 
Barth, XB 192. 

3 The Ar. verb ’ atan.i = ’ contracto brevique gressu incessit ’ ; 
but this may be denominative, pnx has of course n»j connection 
with asinu * ; see T.ag. Arm. Sr fc.17. 

4 I.ag. derive:- -rny from ' arada, ‘he threw a stone far,’ re- 
ferring to the eflTci-t of the animal’s trampling hoofs (Ccbers. 
3®yi)- N13 seems to he connected with the notion of swift flight. 
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2 - 4 (ip fir Aaruw) 1 U Dan. :»2i (0 ovaypwr) Hos. Sq (0 om.) 
Gen. 10 12 f RV (0 aypoixo?) | there was perhaps ongin.illy a 
reference to the wild ass in 1 S. 24 14 [15] 20 20, where AIT 
now reads C‘i’13 = Elea (r) For ‘young a*s' ]s.306 

(0 ovos), 24 (0 /Soe?), EV ‘foal’ Gen. 49 11 32 16, EY ’colt* 
/ech. 9 9 and (0 01/09) Job 11 u, E\ ‘ ass colt ’ Judg. IO4 12 14. 

A comparison of the passages in which and pnN 
respectively occur shows that the former was mure 
used for carrying burdens and for agriculture, the 
latter for riding. Hence some have thought that prux 
denotes a superior breed and not simply ‘ she-ass ’ ; but 
this opinion is now given up. AVe must conclude that 
she-asses were preferred for riding. As the name 
shows, the Eastern ass is generally reddish in colour ; 1 
white asses are rarer, and, therefore, used by the rich and 
distinguished. This explains the reference in Judg. 5 io. 2 

The TJ/ (young ass, eolt, foal ; in Ar. specifically wild 
ass; see Hommel, Saugethierc , 127/1 '. ) was used variously 
for carrying burdens (Is. 306), for agriculture (v. 24), 
and for riding on (Zech. 9 g). On Judg. IO4 12i4, see 
J vir. On the place of the ass and on its employment 
among the Jews see generally Jos. t.Ap. 27. 

The ass has been from the most ancient times 1 
domesticated animal, and probably, in Egypt at any 
rate, preceded the horse as «. servant of man. It is 
even questioned whether the wild stock from which it 
was derived survixes at the present day, some authorities 
holding that the flocks of wild asses met with in various 
parts of .Asia and Africa are but the descendants of 
those which have escaped from the domesticated state. 

The domestic ass, Jiquus asinus, is believed to be 
descended from the wild ass of Africa, E. asinus, of 
which there are two varieties, Africanus and Somaticus ; 
and the strong disinclination to ford even narrow streams 
which these animals show', and their delight in rolling 
in the dust, are regarded as indications that their origin 
is from some desert-dwelling animal. In former times 
this species seems to have extended into Arabia. 

In the East the ass plays a large part in the life of 
the people, and has received a corresponding amount 
of care at their hands. Much trouble is taken in breed- 
ing and rearing the young. Darwin distinguishes four 
different breeds in Syria : ‘ first, a light and graceful 
animal (with an agreeable gait), used by ladies ; secondly, 
an Arab breed reserved exclusively for the saddle ; 
thirdly, a stouter animal used for ploughing and various 
purposes; and lastly, the large Damascus breed, with 

. . peculiarly long body and ears. ’ 

The wild asses which roam in small herds over a considerable 
part of Asia are sometimes regarded as helonging to one species, 
the F.quus hemionus ; sometimes to three, the E. hemippus 
found in Syria, the £. onager, the Onager of Persia, Beluchistan, 
and parts of Northern India, and the E. hemionus of the high 
table-lands of Tibet. Sven Hedin describes the last-named as 
resembling a mule. Living at such high altitudes it has un- 
usually large nostrils. These are artificially produced by the 
Persians, who slit the nostrils of their tame asses when about to 
use them for transport purposes in mountainous districts. The 
Syrian species or sub-species rarely enters the N. of Palestine 
at the present time. Wild asses congregate in herds, each with 
a leader, and are said to migrate towards the south at the ap- 
proach of winter. They are so fleet that only the swiftest horses 
can keep pace with them, a fact recorded both by Xenophon 
and by Layard ; and they are so suspicious that it is difficult 
to approach within rifle-shot of them. They are eaten by the 

Arabs and the Persians. N. m. a. e. s. 

ASSABIAS (<\caBiac [L]), RV Sabias, 1 Esd. I9 
= 2Ch. 359, Hashabiah, 6. 

ASSALIMOTH UccaAimoo© [really -&c c&A. A]), 

1 Esd. 836 AV = EzraS 10, Shelomith, 4. 

ASSANIAS, RV Assamias (&ccamiac [B]), i Esd. 

8 54 = Ezra 8 24, Hashabiah, 7. 

ASSAPHIOTH (<\cc&4>€ioo0 [B]), 1 Esd. f* 33 RV 
= Ezra2s5, Hassophereth. 

1 Dp Plutarch s statement that the Egyptians execrate the 
ass a. to irvppbv yeyovct/cu rbv Tu’/iwra, xal ovih&T) tt}v xpoay 
(quoted by Bocnart). 

2 nnfis rmriR, not strictly white , but white spotted with red, 

as the same word means in Arabic, where it is specially applied 
to the she-ass. ' 
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ASSASSINS, the RV rendering of ciKApiOl [Ti. 
\VH], si earn — i.e., ’ daggermen ' * Acts 21 38 (AV 
murderers). They are so called from the sica or small 
curved sword, resembling the Persian aciiutces (Jos. 
Ant. \x. Sio), which they carried under their cloaks. 
Though used generally without any political meaning 
(cp Schur. GVI 1 480, note), the term sitarti e.une to 
be employed to denote the baser and more' fanatical 
associates of the zealots, whose policy it was to eliminate 
their antagonists by assassination. See Zealot. 

ASSEMBLY (*?!"!['') 1 is frequently used, especially in 
post-exilic literature, to denote the theocratic convocation 
of Israel, the gathering of the people in their religious 
capacity. It thus becomes synonymous with ihK\rfffla 
(so generally 0 , in Nu. 2046101:? avvayosyq, so l.k 1 
1314), which in the NT is used of the Christian church, 
in contrast to the Jewish kahal of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. See CHURL it, § 1. Lloselv allied in meaning 
and usage is rry (from 7y\ ‘to appoint’ • .1 company 
assembled together by appointment), employed to de- 
note the national body politic, Mosaic Israel encamped 
in the desert (cp Kue. Einl. § 15, n. 12). Both, c .«. , 
include the fer (cp for 'y Ex. 12 19, for 'p Nu. lf»xs ; 
see M’RAM’.r.R ami Sojourner). but are sometimes 
interchanged (cp N u. ] d 46 f [ 17 to/!] 201 . The dis- 
tinction between the two, which was doubtless always 
observed, is clearly seen, e.g.% in Lev. 4 13 f (‘if the 
whole congregation of Israel shall sin, and the thing be 
hid from the eyes of the assembly . when the sin 
therein is known then the assembly shall offer 1 ), 

where the kahal is composed of the judicial representa- 
tives, the picked members of the rny (cp also Dt. 23 1 f. 
where certain classes of the people — i.e., the ' eddh — 
may not enter into the kahal). See Synlukium. 

Apart from their occurrence in the more secular 
meaning of ’ multitude, number, swarm,' both L >np and 
my occur but rarely in pre-Deuteronomic literature. 

t \-p (1) EV ‘assembly* : cp E.\. 16 3 Lev. 4 13^ and Jer. ' 2 r* 1 7 
(avvayiDyq) ,V>0 (--ywyai) Ez. 23 24 (ox^os), etc * ( 2 ) EV ' con f» rL *" 
gation ' : i K. 8 14 65 12 3 (see Kings, § 5) Ezra 108 (of the g&ldh) 
Pr. 6 14 Mi. 2 5. (-,) AV 4 congregation,' RV 'assembly': Nu. 
1015'- lit 47 [17 12]- Dt. 23 \ff. 31 30 Josh. 835; Judg. 21 5 (see 
Jcdges, § 13) Job 30 28 Ps. 89 s [6] 107 32. The collocation 
‘day of assembly ' Dt. 9 10 104(0 urn.) J816, refers to the day 
on which the Law was given upon Sinai. For its more secular 
meaning cp Gen. 36 11 (P)~ Ez. 17 17 (0 c-x^o? EV ‘ company') ; 
Gen. 283 2 484 ( P) - Nu. 224 (E),- AV 'multitude,' RV ‘com- 
pany* (in Ez. 11*140 2346, 0 o,\Aos, RV ’ assembly '). Cp also 
1 8. 17 47 : the assembly of Israel present at the fight hetween 
David and Goliath (E? see Samuel, § 4). The earliest occur- 
rence is probably Gen. 496 (0 <nJcrTa<rts) the kahal of Simeon 
and Levi (parallel to -p^)- Closely related is rpnp ‘assembly,' 
Neh. .'>7; cp Dt.334 2 (AV ’congregation'), and 1 S. 1920 (after 
© ; cp .'jBO J ad loc. The passage is Midrashic). The verb (© 
ef (ocAvj 0-10.^11/, ckk\.) is equally rare in pre-exilic literature : cp 
Jer. 2 i 19 Dt. 4 10 31 12 28 also 1 K. 8 12 21 (see Kings 8 f ) 

Judjj. -' 0 * bee Judges, § 13) Ex. 32 1 (E) (avviordvai) In 46 
(7rape/Aj3oA7j) and 2 S. 20 14 (E ? cp under Sheba). 

rny, ‘ congregation 1 (0 usually trvvayuyyq) EV Ex. 16 i^I Nu. 
20 11, etc. EV ’assembly,’ Ps. 22 16 [17] Pr. 514; but RV 
‘congregation,’ Lev. 84 Nu. 89 IO2./I I62 208 Ps. 8614. In 

? re-exilic literature cp Nu. 20 11 (R?); Jer. 0 18 (0 troip.via) and 
los. 7 12 (0 0 \C (in hoth corrupt?) 1 K. 8 5 12 20 (cp al»»\ c) 
Judg. 20 1 21 1013 16 (cp ahove). In a wholly secular sense, cp 
Judg. 14 s swarm (of bees), Ps. 6830 [31] multitude (of bulls). 

’ Assembly ’ also represents the following : — 

L rmy, pr'jy 3 usd rah , aserelh, apart from Jer. 92 [i] 

1 *\*ip (to call)=Ar. kdla (to speak); cp Syr. IctJial to call, 
collect ; kahlana brawler. The change from ’ calling ' to 
’assembling is easy ; cp use of Heb. pysa. The relation between 
(assembly) and Ar. kdla is analogous to that between -pD, 
council, etc., and Syr. stwddhd, talk, conversation (in < ’• n. 496 
they are parallel), 'p finds an interesting parallel in Sab. n*?np 
'in, if- the assembly of 'Athtar (Ashtoreth). On the usage of 
kdttrd see Holzinger, ZA 77/' 9 losyC ['89]. 

In these passages 0 has trvvayuiyr}. 

3 Fromi^y, to press, restrain ; cpnsyj ’ detained ’(1 S. 21 7 Jer. 
865); perh. ‘y a taboo, tent pus clausum ; cp WRS, Scm. 456, who 
notes the proverbial 31 iyi Tisy ‘ one under a taboo and one free.’ 
Cp Ass. eseru , to bind, enclose ; usurtu, magical spell, constella- 
tion (Muss- Amolt). 


where it is used of a ’ band ' of evil doers (<riW 5 os, EV 
'assembly'; Che. emends to rnin, JQR , July 1898), is a 
till lineal term for some public religious convocation im- 
posing restraints on the individual (EV, Solemn As- 
M* m i?ly ) ; cp 2 K. 10 ao (in honour of Baal, tep[e] a 
[BA], Oepaireia [L]), Joel 1 14 215 {‘y unp parallel to 
Dix Minp, 0€pa7r[e]La — m:y), Am. 5 21 (parallel to :n, 
TravTjyvpts), and Is. lit ('yi px, mid 'yi q'is, and see 
Jastrow, A mar. J. Ihcol. '98, p. 33O ; vrjGTdaK. dypitx?). 

Technically, ‘atd/ah is used almost wholly in post- 
exilic writings (I? mv.mably e£d 5 toi', finfile, close ; cp (TVs 
title Ps. ‘28 [ 29 J), of (a) the assembling upon the seventh 
day of unleavened cakes, Dt. 168 1 (l<Y n, S* Closing 
Festival) ; [b) the eighth or supernumerary da)' — in 
cl clesiastical language the octave — of the Feast of 
Booths, Lev 2336 N11. 21)35 (J<Y"'tf- as above) Neh. 
818 ; similarly the eighth day at the close of Solomon's 
dedicatory festival ( 2 Ch. 7 9) , and (c) the I-east of 
Weeks, Jos. Ant. iii. 106 (aaapda) and in the Mishna. 

/no t'd ( N it. 1 (j 2) ; A ’top, famous in the congre- 
gation, RV, preferably 'called to the assembly'; (? 
( 3 ov\t) ; cp also Ps. 718 RV“*f' (EV synagogues, (C> 
eopTTj). The locution nyin ^hn, ' tent of congregation 
(RV meeting) ' (<£> atirjvfy paprvplou), occurs frequently in 
P, also Ex. 337 Nu. 124 Dt. 31 14 (K), Nu. 11 16 (J) ; and 
outside Hex. in 1 S. 222 b ; but (£> J - om.) 1 K. 84 (<P r6 
t TKrjvco/xa tou fxapTvpiov) (see Kings, § 5). Cp also 
Congregation, Mount or ; S\ nagogue ; and see 
Tabernacle. 

7 y'lD is properly an appointed time or place (like rny from 
iy‘); cpGen. IS 14(0 xatpo?), etc., Lam. 26(0 koprq), etc. ; hence 
used of a sacred season or set feast (Hos. 5, 0 navqyvpi<>, etc.), 
probably also one set by the moon's appearance (cp Gen. 1 14 
© fcaipos). In designating feasts it is employed in a much wider 
sense than :n (see Feasts, § 6, Du.cl*, § 3). It is used not 
only of the year of Release (Dt. 31 10 0 Katpo s), and of the 
Passover (Hos. 129(10] 0 eop-rq), 2 but also of the Sabbath, New 
Year, and Day of Atonement (cp Lev. 23 0 kop-rq). 

3. R7pD, mi hr a ; Is. 1 13 d Knp, the calling of assemblies 

(<55 Tifxlpa (xeyakr)) ; cp Is. 4 15 (© ra TrepiKlncXip). The 
locution xipo> ’ holy convocation ' (© kXyitt], or 

^itlkXtjtos ayia), only in P (Ex. 12 16 Lev. Nu. 28 

18 25/ 29 1 7 12+). 

4. 7iD, sod, Jer. 6n(® «rwa7Ciryi}) IT* 17 ((5 avvebpiov) ; 
Ps. 897 [ 8 ] 111 1. 1 <V 'council,' <!? ( 3 ov\ 1? ; also in Ez. 
139 , AV m £- RV 'council, 1 RV m &- 'secret,' (£5 Trcudda. 
See Council, 3. 

5. niCCvX- 'byn, ba' ale asuppoth, Eccl. 12 11 (0 7 raparcov 

avvdefxaTtov), masters of assemblies, a reference to the 
convocations of the wise men (cp Ph. nrcN p, ' member 
of an assembly'); RY m &- 'collectors of sentences'- 
Tyler, ’ editors of collections' ; Haupt, 'verses of a col- 
lection' ; Che. ' framers of collections' — i.e . , 'n* ’V_yn {Jew. 
Rcl. Life , 182). ' 

6. (kk\7i<t ia (cp abo\c) Mt. I618 18 17 Acts 19 32 39 4 1 
Heb. 12r»3 ; see Church. 

7. tjvvayu/yrj (cp above) Ja. 2 a AV, RV m ^-; RV 
Synagogue (7=^.). 

ASSHUR. See Assyria. 

ASSHUR, CITY OF. See Telassar. 

ASSHURIM (DTVl-’X, ^coypiM [A]; ^ccoypieiM 
[D L] ; ACCOYPIHA [E]), the first born of Dei>an (Gen. 
2 . 1 ;,). The name is enigmatical. Hommel [AHT 239 f . ) 
thinks that we should read Ashurim, not Asshurim, 
and that Ashur is the fuller and older form of Shur. 
In a Minaean inscription (Glaser, 1155; cp "\\ i. A OR 28 f 
and see ZDA/G, 1895, p. 527) Egypt, Ashur and ’Ibr 
Naharan are grouped together (sec Eber). The same 
territory, extending from the ’ River of Egypt 1 (?) to the 
country between Beersheba and Hebron, may perhaps 
be meant in Gen. 25 18, where the gloss ’ in the direction 

1 The only pre-exilic occurrence of ' y in a technical sense; but 
note that according to St. Gl 71 658, vv. 1-4 5-8 are doublets; 
cp Nowack, Arch. 2 154 note. 

2 We., however (AV. Profit . ( 5 >), reads I'liyj, and Now. 
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of -"-'x ^ ■ ’ Ashur *’) ’ was misunderstood by the authors of 
the v< >wH -points. The reference intended w as, according 
to Hommel, to Ashur in S. Palestine ; he proposes to 
re.nl Ashur, not Asshur, also in Xu. 2422 24. The latter 
view, at any rate, is very improbable (see Balaam, § 6). 
Cp ciKo Gksijur, 

ASSIDEANS, RV * Hasidmans, ’ RV“* ‘ that is 
C’hisidim’ (aciAaioi [ANV]j, is a transcription of the 
Hebrew hasldhn , f>ion\ ones (AV, generally, saints). 
It 11 often used of faithful Israelites in the Psalms 
(17 times in plur. , 5 times in sing.), and sometimes un- 
questionably of the so-called Assideans (e.g. , 116 15 
1 s 9). In 1 Macc. the name appears as the designa- 
tion of a society of men zealous for the law (1 Macc. 
242 — according to the correct text as given by Fritzsche), 
and closely connected with the scribes (1 Macc 1 1-2/.). 
It is plain from these passages that this society 
of ’ pious ones,’ who held fast to the law under the 
guidance of the scribes in opposition to the ‘godless’ 
H el Ionising partv, was properly a religious, not a 
political, organisation. For a time they joined the 
revolt against the Seleucids. The direct identification of 
the Assideans with the Maccabee party in 2 Macc. 146, 
however, is one of the many false statements of that 
book, and directly contradictory to the trustworthy 
narrative of 1 Macc. 7, which shows that they were 
strictly a religious party, who scrupled to oppose the 
legitimate high priest, even when he was on the < ireek 
side, and withdrew from the war of freedom as soon 
as the attempt to interfere with the exercise of the 
Jewish religion was given up. We are not to suppose 
that the Assn lean society first arose in the time of the 
Maccabees. The need of protesting against heathen 
culture was doubtless felt earlier in the Greek period. 
The 4 former hast dim,' as a Jewish tradition (Xedari/n, 
10 a) assures us, were ascetic legalists. Under the 
A>m«m>vin rule the Assideans developed into the better 
know 11 party of the Pharisees, and assumed new relations 
to the ruling dynasty. It appears, from the Psalter of 
Salomon, which represents the views of the Pharisees, 
that the party continued to affect the title of ’ pious 
ones ’ (#<rtot), but less frequently than that of ’ righteous 
ones (oiKaioi). Indeed, the third Jewish party of the 
Asmonean period had already appropriated the former 
name, if we may adopt Schiirer's derivation of Essene 
(q.v . ). See \Y<\ Ph. u. Sadd. (’74), p. 76^, whose 
results WRS adopted, and cp Schiir. H.st. ET \ 212; 
('he. OPs, 56 (on the use of Assideans’), and other 
passages (index under khasidim). w. R. s. — T. K. C. 

ASSIR (TDN, ’ prisoner ; but perhaps rather TDX 
= Osiris ; 1 cp Hur). 


ASSYRIA 

1. (In Ex. aaeip [BF], a<r7}p [ALT ; in 1 Ch, apeoxri, atrtpa, 
ao-eip [B], ao-eip [A], atrqp aertp i L] ; • / The eponym of one 
of the families or divisions ot the Korahite guild of Levites ; 
Ex. 624 [PI. Cp 1 Cli. d 22 f. 37 [7 f 20I, and for the inter- 
pretation of these discrepant genealogies see Kmrah. 

2. Son of Jeconiah (1 Ch. 3 17 , a aeip [1» AL]). So AV, following 
a Jewish view that Asxir and Shealtiel are the names two 
different sons of Jehoiachin (Sanhedrin, 37 a: Midrash I'avtkra , 
par. x.: Midr. Shir ha-Shirim , on So; so Kirnchi); but the 
best texts (1 V.i. , Ginsb.) make ‘ Jeconiah- Assir’ the name of 
one man. Kau. HS and SB07' rightly restore the article 
before Assir (the preceding word ends in n). Render, therefore, 
‘Jeconiah the captive 1 (so RV). Cp Shealtiel. 

ASSOS, or ASSUS (<\ccoc [Ti. ^H]), Acts 
2O13, 1 a town and seaport in the Roman province of 
Asia ; now Bchra/n Kalessi. Strabo, who ranks Assus 
and Adramyteum together as ’cities of note,’ pithily 
describes the former as lying in a. lofty situation, with 
splendid fortifications, and communicating with its 
harbours by means of a long flight of steps (610, 614). 
So strong was the position that it gave rise to a pun by 
the musician Stratonicus, who applied to it the line 
&<t<tov t#’, w? k€ v Oaaaov dXIOpov ireipaQ' iktjcu. 

• Come anigh, that anon thou mayest enter the toils of 
death' (Horn. II. vi. 143). The joke lay in reading 
”A <; gov W' = ' Come to Assus. ’ The town was always 
singularly Greek in character. Leake observes that its 
ruins give * perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
that anywhere exists.’ The material is granite, which 
partly accounts for their immunity from spoliation. One 
of the most interesting parts is the Via Sacra, or Street 
of Tombs, extending to a great distance to the NW. 
from the gate of the city. It is bordered by granite 
coffins, some of them of great size. In Roman times, 
cuing to its suppoxid power of accelerating the decay 
of corpses (1*1. //A 298 0627), the stone of Assus 
received the name sarcophagus. Paul must have entered 
the city by the Street of Tombs on his last journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20 n 14). The apostle had landed at 
Troas and walked or rode the 20 m. thence to Assus in 
time to join his companions, who had meanwhile sailed 
round Cape Lee turn. 

A good account of Av-os is given in Fellows, A. da Minor , 
52; Murray's Handbook of A. U. 6.| for its inscriptions see 
Report of the American Expedition, C82. W. J. W. 

ASSUERUS UcyHpOC [H] etc.) Tob, 14i 5 t AV, 
RV Ahasuerus (q.v . , no. 3). 

ASSUR (1) Ezra 4 ’ Ps. H3S AV, 4 Esd, 

2 8 EV (Assur [ed. Bensly]) Judith 2 14 etc. AV, RV 
Asshur ; elsewhere RV Assyria (q.v.). 

-• (<\COyp Jl'-AJ), 1 Esd. 5 31 = Ezra 2 51, Harhur. 
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As'-ur , the name of the country known to us as 
Assyria, was written in Hebrew “VUTX. EV AssHi'K, 

1. Names. or more fu,ly P 8 *- in the Lxx 

ACCOYP and &CCYPIOC Hpi'- sometimes 
ACoyp) by Josephus and the Creek historians ' \auvpla, 
in the Greek of the Alexandrian epoch ’ \rovpia , and 
in Aramaic Athiir, A Ainr/vu, in which form the name 
survived as that of a diocese of the Xestorian Church. 

Other forms occurring once in ip are ; — a <rovp in E and in A ; 
a<ro")vpieifx in D, in A, and ill L respectively ; -pirjA in E ; a<r<rvpos 


* Nestle, Eirennamen , m ; Che. Profih. Is. (3) 2 144300, and 
on Is. 10 1 in SPOT; see also Names, § 82. 

2 For literature see Babylonia, § 19^ 


in A 1 ; atrovpt/j. in A; <rvpi 01 in B* ; troup in B^b ftafa.b c.a 
(and twice in A) ; roup in N*. 

By the Assyrians themselves the name of their country 
w«u» written phonetically'^' >— -Vor- X <10, 
or (combining the two) v - -v <m> the signs 
and being determinatives respectively for 

‘land’ and 'place. Subsequently, the two signs that 
formed the word, >— ( =a') and X ( =lur), were run 
together and the name was written <IeJ> 

1 In t?0 13 Vg. translates apavre? a<ra ov (Ti. WH) hv cum 
sust-ulisscnt de Asson , taking the word (incorrectly) as the name 
of the city. 
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*4^ »->-y , and finally the writing of the name was 
abbreviated to the single horizontal stroke that forms its 
first syllable, ^ ^ Klfel' The name 

was also written ^ Hf-TC Tr riTJ, V «f 

Vr -V - V -«f —V ' land of 

the god Asur.” 1 In fact, it is prob ible that the city 
of Asur, from which the land of As.sur was named, 
received its title from the national god. Other in- 
stances are known in which a god has given his name 
to the country or city that worshipped iiim. The 
land of Guti that lav to the E. of Assyria beyond 
the Lower Zab appeal's to li.ive taken its name fiom 
Guti its national god, whilst the god Susinak gave his 
name to the eity of Susinak or Susa, the principal 
town on the banks of the Eukeus. The general term 
among the Greeks for all subjects of the Assyrian 
empire was A ax rOpioL, which was more usually short- 
ened into Ivptot or —vpoi .' 1 The abbreviated form 
of the word was, however, gradually confined to the 
western Aramaic nations, being at last adopted by the 
Aramceans tnemselves These people, on becoming 
Christians, dropped their old name in consequence of 
the heathen associations it had acquirer 1 in their transla- 
tion of the XT, and styled themselves Si/ry, lye, 
whence the modern term ' S\ riac. ’ The unabbreviated 
name was used to designate the district on the banks of 
the Tigris, and this form of the word, passing from the 
Greeks to the Romans, finally reached the nations of 
northern Europe. 

References to Assyria or the Assyrians in the OT 
are very numerous, though they are in the main con- 
2 Biblical ^ nec * t0 historical and the prophetie . 
references. books tbe former describing the rela- 
tions of Assyria with the later kings of 
Israel and Judah, the latter commenting on these 
relations and offering advice. The prophets, in thru- 
denunciations and predictions, sometimes refer to the I 
Assyrians by name ; at other times, though not actually 1 
naming them, they describe them in terms which their 
hearers could not possibly mistake. 

Th'.- principal references may he classified under the following 
thr-“ heading : (a) Geographical use of the name Assyria: to j 
dc^n'-’rthc course of the Tigris in the account of the garden of 
Eocn (.Gin 'J 14), and to indicate the region inhabited by the ! 
sons of Ishmael (25 1 8). (/>) References to matters of history : j 

the foundation of the Assyrian emplr-.- (Gen. IOii), and its | 
classification among the nations (10 22) ; Menahem's tribute (_• K. 

L 19 ./) the captivity of northern Israel (Is. 0 1 [S 23] ; 2 K. ] eo ; 
iCh.526); the assistance of Aha/, by Tiglath-pileser, followed \ 
by the capture and captivity of Damascus (2 K. 2 6 5 - r s ; 2 (. h. 
*820/); Hoshea's subjection to Shalmaneser (2 K. 17 3); his 
treachery and punishment (17 4) ; the siege and capture of 
Samaria (17 $f. I8Q-12), and the colonisation of the country by 
foreigners (17 24 ft) ; Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine and 
JH ezek j ah s payment of tribute, his refusal to submit to further 
demands, the escape of Jerusalem from the Assyrian vengeance, 
and Sennacherib' > death (2 K. I813-IH 37 ; Is. 30 and 37 ; 2Ch. 
32 i- 2 3 ); the trade of \s,yria with 'I yre (E/ek. 37 23) ; general 
references to past « :ij.ti\iiy or oppression by Assyria (Is. 52 4 ; 
Jer. t> 0 17 ; Lam. 5 6 : Ezek 23 9^ 23) ; reference to the punish- 
ment that <i\ erti.uk Assyria (Je*. 50 18) ; reference to the color.iza- 
tion of Pan.uine by Esarhaddon (K/ra 4 2). (c) Prophetic 

criticism and forecasts: evil or captivity threatened or foretold 
“ from Assyria (Nu. 24 22 ; Hos. 9 3 11 5 ; Is. 7 17^ 

1U 5 23 13 ; I./. 1 „ 23 23 .V 2 22 ; Ps. S 3 3 ) ; the futility of depending 
on Assyrian help (Hos. 5 • 3 7 1 1/ 8 0/ ]<l 4.6 12 1 . Rr. *2 18 ?6)‘; 

* #-f. arUci P at * < ? n I srae l in Assyrian idolatry ( Kz»-k liic’ 23 
ii ' ’ P r ?P^ ec t , -'> of the return from .•..pcivity in Assyria { Hos. 

11 ti; Mic. 7 12; Is. 11 ir 16; Zech. 10 10); predictions of u\er- 
tnrow or misfortune for Assyria (Nu. 2424; Mic. 5 s/C; Is. 10 

1^ 2 5 3 0 3 1 31 8 ; Ezek. 31 ; the prophecy of Nahum ; 

1 Throughout the present article the form A 5 nr is employed 
or the name of the god and city, AS&ur for that of the land. In 
e inscriptions the name of the land is written with the doubled 
sinilant, an original Assyrian form that is not inconsistent with 
^ ree k and Aramaic renderings of the name (see Nol- 

• e jy The name of the god, however, is written I 

in , . ? inscriptions both with the single and doubled sibilant, of 1 

former m ay be regarded as the more correct on the 1 
asis of the Greek and Hebrew transliteration of certain proper i 

w hich the name A 5 ur occurs (see Jensen, ZA 1 1 

and Schrader. A 209^). ^ 

On this see Syria. 
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Zeph, 2 13 ; Zech. IOii); references to Assyria as taking part 
in the final sion and rccuncilialion o( mankind (Is. 19 

ff- -1 ijk In some of these pas-agus, however, Assyiia may 
= Syria (1 

It is difficult to define < "-..icily the boundaries of 
Assyria. The extent of the country varied from time 
3 Position t0 time aLCOldlll g to l he additional 

and extent. U ' rriU,ry t ac,|t ‘ lre ‘ 1 in b Y ^ 

nionarcris, and the name itself has at 

times suffered from a soim-wh.it vague and general 
application. The classical writers employed it in a. 
conventional scum • for the whole area watered by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, including northern 1 1.iby- 
lonia, whilst its use has even been extended so as to 
eover the entire tract of country from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to the mountains of Kurdistan. In a 
definition of the extent of Assyria proper, however, any 
vague use of the name may be ignored, for, although 
at one time tin- Assyrian empire embraced the greater 
part of western Asia, the provinces she included in her 
rule were merely foreign states not attached to herself 
by any organic connection, but retained by force of 
arms. In general terms, therefore, the land of 

Assyria may be said to have been situated in the upper 
portion of the Mesopotamian valley about the middle 
course of the river Tigris, and here we may trace 
certain natural limits which may be regarded as the 
proper boundaries of the country. The mountain 
chains of Armenia and Kurdistan form natural barriers 
on the N. and E. On the S. the boundary that 
divided Assyria from Babylonia was in a constant 
state of fluctuation ; but the point at which the character 
of the country changes from the flat alluvial soil of the 
Babylonian plain into the slightly higher and more 
undulating tracts to the XL gives a sufficiently well- 
defined line of demarcation. On the W. , Assyria in 
its earliest period did not extend beyond the territory 
watered by the Tigris; but, finding no check to its advance 
in that direction, it gradually absorbed the whole of 
Mesopotamia as far S. as Babylon, until it found a 
frontier in the waters of the Euphrates. 

The chief feature of the country is the river Tigris 
(q.v. ), which, rising in the mountains of Armenia, runs 

. ~ ... southwaid and divides Assxna into an 

4 Description. E and a w district . That part of 

Assyria which is situated on the E. or left bark of the 
Tigris, though the smaller, has always been much the 
more important. The country on that side of the ii\cr 
consists of a continuous plain broken up by low detached 
ranges of limestone hills into a series of shallow valleys 
through which small streams run. All the main tribu- 
taries, too, that feed the Tigris rise in the Kurdish moun- 
tains, and flow through this E. division of the country. 
The E. Khabur, the Great or Upper /.fib, the Little or 
Lower Zab, th< - Adhem, and the Diy.ila join the Tigris on 
its left or E. bank. Being therefore so amply supplied 
with water, this portion of the country is veiy fertile, 
and well suited by nature for the rise of impoitnnt 
cities. On the other hand, W. Assyria, which lies 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, is a much drier 
and more barren region. The fall of the two ri\ers 
between the point where they issue from the spurs of the 
Taurus and the point where they enter the Babylonian 
alluvium — a distance of six hundred or seven hundred 
miles — amounts to about one thousand feet, the Tigris 
having the shorter course, and being, therefore, more 
lapid. * The country between the rivers consists of a 
plain, sloping gently from the NW. to the Six. In 
its upper part this region is somewhat rugged ; it is in- 
tersected by many streams, which unite to form the 
Belikh and W. Khabur. The rivers flowing S. join the 
Euphrates, and the district through which they pass 
is watered sufficiently for purposes of cultivation. In 
the SW. , however, the supply of water is scanty, and 
the country tends to become a desert, its slightly 
undulating surface being broken only by the Sinjar 
range, a single row of limestone hills. The district 
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S. of these hills is waterless for the greater part were much inferior to those of Babylonia- 

of the year ; the few streams and springs are for the lemon, pomegranate, apricot, mulberry, ' < g 

most part brackish, while in some places the country were grown successfully. The tamarisk an ex ~ 

consists of salt deserts, and in others vegetation is ceedingly common shrub ; oleanders and rn) r es grew 

rendered impossible by the nitrous character of the in the eastern district ; but, except along the livers an< ^ 

soil. It is true that on the edges of this waterless on the mountain slopes, trees were scanty. inetiecx, 

region there are gullies (from one to two miles wide) however, included the silver poplar, the dwarf oak, the 

which present a more fertile appearance. These have plane, the sycamore, and the walnut. Vegetables such 

been hollowed out by the streams in the rainy season, as beans, peas, cucumbers, onions, and lentils were 

and, being submerged when the river rises, have in the grown throughout the country. Though Assyria could 

course of time been filled with alluvial soil. At the not compete with Babylonia in fertility, her supply of 
present day they are the only spots between the hill- stone and minerals far exceeded that of the southern 

country in the north and the Babylonian plain in the country. Dig whore you will in the alluvial soil of the 

south where permanent cultivation is possible. It has south, you come upon no strata of rock or stone to 

been urged that this portion of the country may have reward your efforts. In Assyria limestone, sand- 

changed its character since the time of the Assyrian stone, and conglomerate rock were common, whilst 

empire, and it is possible that in certain districts gray alabaster of a soft kind, an excellent material for 

extensive irrigation mav have considerably increased its sculpture in relief, abounds on the left bank of the 

productiveness ; but at best this portion of Assyria is Tigris ; hard basaltic rock and various marbles were 

fitted rather for the hunter than for the tiller of the soil. also accessible in the mountains of Kurdistan. Iron, 

The land to the left of the Tigris is, therefore, much better copper, and lead were to be found in the hill country 

suited for sustaining a large population, and it is in not far from Nineveh, while lead and copper were 

ft . this district that the mounds marking the obtained from the region of the upper Tigris in the neigh- 

b. Oities. s j tes t h e ancien t cities arc to be bourhood of the modern tow 11 of Diarbekr. Sulphur, 
found. .\;ur, the earliest city of Assyria, is alum, salt, naphtha, and bitumen were also common; 

indeed situated to the west of the Tigris, near the spot bitumen was extensively employed, in place of mortar 

where Kal’at Slier kat now stands ; but its site is within or cement, in building (cp Bitumen). Of the 

a short distance of the river, and it was the only city of wild animals of Assyria the lion and the wild bull 
importance on that side of the strram. Apart from are those most often mentioned in the historical in- 

its earliest capital, the chief cities of Assuta were • scriptions as affording big game for the Assyrian 

Nineveh, Cnlnh, and Dur-S.irgma. Nine\<-h, whose kings. Less ambitious sportsmen might content them- 

foundation must date from a pciiod not much more selves with the wild boar and the deer, the gazelle, the 

recent than that of Asur, was considerably to the N. ibex, and the hare ; while the wild ass, the bear, the fox, 

of that city, opposite the modern town of Mosul the jackal, the wild cat, and wild sheep were to be 

(Afawul), on the E. bank of the ‘I igris, at the point where found. The most common of the birds were the kite 

the small stream of the Khosr empties its waters ; its or eagle, the vulture, the bustard, the crane, the stork, 

site is marked by the mounds of Kuyunjik and Nebi the wild goose, wild duck, teal, tern, partridge (red and 

V fimis (cp NixiiVKii), Caluh, founded by Shalmaneser black), the sand grouse, and the plover. Wc know 

I., corresponds to the modern Nimrud, occupying a from the monuments that fish were common. Of the 

position to the S. of Nineveh on the tongue of land domestic animals of the Assyrians the principal were 

formed by the junction of tin* Upper Zab with the camels, horses, mules, asses, oxen, sheep, and goats. 

Tigris (cp Uu.ui). Dur-Sargina, ’the wall of i Dogs, resembling the mastiff in appearance, were 
Saigon,’ was founded by that monarch, who removed employed for hunting. From the fact that heavy stone 

his court thither ; the site of the city is marked by the weights carved in the form of ducks have been found, 

modern village of Khorsabad, to the NK. of Nineveh it may be assumed that the duck was domesticated. 

(cpSARGON). It will be seen that there was a tendency The Assyrians belonged to the northern family of 
throughout Assyrian history to move the centre of the Semites, and were closely akin to the Phoenicians, the 

kingdom northwards, following the course of the Tigris. _ , Aramaeans, and the Hebrews. Their 

Other cities of importance were Arba’il or Irba’il * a 1 ° nal robust physical proportions and facial 
(Arbela) on the E. of the Upper Zab; Ingur-Bel (cor- C arac er. characteristics are well known from the 

responding to the modern Tell - B.ilaxvat), situated monuments, and tally with what wc know of their char - 

to the SE. of Nineveh ; and Tarbis, its site now actcr from their own inscriptions and the writings of the 

marked by the village of Sherif-Khan, lying to the Hebrew prophets. Is. 33 19 describes the Assyrians as 

N\V. of Nineveh. ‘a fierce people’ — an epithet that fits a nation whose 

1 ‘rom the abn\e brief description of the eountry, it I history is one perpetual warfare. The dividing line be- 
may be inferred that Assyria pirsents considerable tween courage and ferocity is easily overpassed, and in a 

6 Natural c ^ erences climate. E. Assyria was military nation, such as the Assyrians were, it was but 
resources most favoured region, possessing a natural that there should be customs which to a later 

good rainfall during winter and even in age seem barbarous. The practice of impaling the 

the spring, and having, in virtue of its proximity to the defenders of a captured city was almost universal with 

Kurdish mountains and its abundant supply of water, a the Assyrians ; the torturing of prisoners was common ; 

climate cooler and moister than was generally enjoyed and thepracticeof beheading theslain.whilstadding insult 

to the \\ . of the Tigris, In this latter region the some- to the vanquished, was adopted as a convenient method 

what rigorous climate of the mountainous district in the of computing the enemy's loss, for it was easier to count 

N. presents u. strong contrast to the arid character of heads than to count bodies. The difference in character 

the waterless steppes in the centre and the S. The between the Assyrians and the milder Babylonians was 

frequent descriptions of the extreme fertility of Assyria due partly to the absence of that non-Semitic element 

in the classical writers may, therefore, be regarded as in which gave rise to and continued to influence the more 

part referring to the rich alluvial plains of Babylonia. ancient civilisation of the latter (see B\hylonia, § :j ; 

Not that Assyria was bv any means a barren land. She partly, also, to differences of climate and geography al 

supplemented her rainfall by extensive artificial irrigation, 1 position. The ferocity and the courage of the 

and thus secured for her fields in the hot season 1 1 Assyrians are to 1 great extent absent from the 

continual supply of water. Her cereal crops were Babylonian character It has been asserted that the 

good. Olives were not uncommon, and the citrons of 1 Semites never make great soldiers, yet there have been 

Assyria were famous in antiquity. Fruit trees were | two prominent exceptions to this generalisation the As- 

extensively cultivated, and, although the dates of Assyria ! Syrians and the Carthaginians, The former indeed not 
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MAP OF SYRIA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA 

INDEX TO NAMES (A-J) 

Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names- are in certain cases added to non-biblical names having 
no biblical equivalent. The alphabetical arrangement ignores prefixes : el (Ike), /. (Jebel, mt.), Kh. ( Khirbat , 
* ruin'), L. (lake), Alt., N. (A r ahr, ‘river’), R. (river). 


J. Abdul 'Aziz, E2 

Abu Habbah, F4 (Babylonia, §§ 3 14) 
Abu-Shahrein, H5 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Accho, B4 
Achmetha, 1 3 
Achzib, B4 

Acre, B4 (Damascus, § 4) 

Aderbai£fin, Gc, H2 

K. Adhem (Azam?), G3 (Assyria, § 4) 
Adiabene, Fc (Dispersion, § t>) 

'Adlan, B4 

R. Adonis, R3 (Aphek, i) 

'Afrin, C2 

Agade, F4 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Agamatanu, 1 3 
'Ain Kadis, B5 
'Ain Tab, C2 

’Akarkuf, G4 (Babel, Tower of, § 7) 
’Akka, B4 (Beth-emek) 

Akkad, G4 (Babylonia, § 1) 

Akku, B4 
Akzibi, B4 

Alasia [Fg ’Asi], A3 (Cyprus, § 1) 

Albak, Gi 

Aleppo, C2 

Alexandretta, Cc 

Aniatu, C3 

Amedi, E2 

Amid, E2 

Amida, E2 

N. Amrit, B3 

J. el-Ansariya, C3 

Antakieh, C2 

Antarados, B3 (Arvad) 

Antioch, C2 ^ 

Apamea, C3 (mod. Rum Raid) 
Apamea, D2 (mod. Ka l' at el-Mudik) 
Aradus, B3 
Ararat, Ei 

Arba’ilu, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 

Arbela, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 

Mt. Argseus, Bi (Cappadocia) 

W. el-'Arlsh, A 5 
Arka, C3 
Arlcite, C3 

Armenia, Ei (Ararat, § 2) 

At Moab, B5 

Arpad, C2 (Assyria, § 32) 

Arpadda, C2 

Arrapachitis, F2 (Arphaxad) 

Arvad, B3 (Assyria, § 31) 

Asdudu, B5 

Asguza ? G2 (Ashkenaz) 

Aslidod, B5 
Ashkelon, B5 
N. el-Asi, C3 
'Askalan, B5 
Askaluna, B5 
Assliur, F2 

Assur, F2 (Assyria, § 1) 

Ass) r ria, G3 

ASur, F3 (Assyria, § 1) 

Atropatene, G2 
R. A'zam? G3’ 

Azotus, B5 

Babylon, G4 
Babylonia, 65 

Bagdad, G4 (Babel, Tower of, § 7) 

Bagdad u, G4 

Bagistana, FI3 

Balawat, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 


Baldeh, B3 
R. Balicha, D2 
R. Balihi, D2 
Barzipa, G4 

Basra, H5 (Badvlonia, § 14) 

Batrun, B3 

Bavian, F2 (Babylonia, § 58) 
Beersheba, B5 

Behistun, H3 (Baryi.onia, §§ 12 13) 
Beirut, B4 (Berothah) 

R. Bclikh, D2 (Assyria, § 4) 

Beroea, C2 
Berytus, B4 

Biaina, Fi (Ararat, § 2) 

Blr es-Seba', B5 
Birejik, C2 (Carchemish, § 2) 
Birs-Nimrud, G4 (Badylonia, § 3) 
Biruti, B4 

Bit Yakln, H5 and Is (Chaldea) 
Borsippa, G4 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Botrys, B3 

■ Brook of Egypt,' A5 
Byblos, B3 (Assyria, § 31) 

Caesarea, B4 

Calah, Fs (Assyria, § 5) 

R. Calycadnus, Ac (Cilicia, § 1) 
Caphtor, Be 
Cappadocia, Bi 
Carchemish, D2 

Carmania, inset map (Carmanians) 
Mt. Carmel, B4 
Carpasia, B3 
Cavrhai, D2 

Caspian Sea, Ii (Ararat, § 3) 

R. Chaboras, E3 
Chalcis, C3 
Chalybon, Cc 
Chittim (see Kittim) 

Choaspes, 1 4 
Cilicia, B2 
Circesium, E3 
Citium, A3 (Cyprus, § 1) 
Commagene, C2 
Ctesiphon, G4 

Cuth, Cuthah, G4 (Babylonia, g 3) 
R. Cydnus, B2 (Cilicia, § 1) 
Cyprus, A3 

Damascus, G4 
Daphne, C2 

Diarbekr, E2 (Assyria, § 6) 

R. Dijla, F2 

R. Diklat, Ec 

Dilmun? 16 

Dimash k, C4 

Dimaski, C4 

Dinaretum Pr. , B3 

R. Diy.ila, G3 (Assyria, § 4) 

Dor, I34 

Dur Kurigalzu, G4 (Assyria, § k8) 
Dur Sargina, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 
Du’ru, B4 

Ecbatana, 1 3 

Edessa, D2 (Aramaic, § 11) 

Edi’al, A3 
Edom, B5 

Elam, H4 (Eabylonia, § 22) 
Elamtu. H4 

Mts. of Elburz, 1 2 (Ararat, § j) 
Ellasar, G5 


Ellip, H4 

Mt. Elvend, I3 

Emessa, C3 (see Hemessa) 

Epiphania, C3 

Erdjish Dagh, Bx 

Freeh, G5 (Babylonia, § 3) 

Eridu, H5 (Babylonia, § 3) 

Esdud, B5 

R. Eulaeus, I5, H4(A§ur-bani-pal, §6 ) 
R. Euphrates, D2, F4 (Babylonia, §14) 

R. Furat, Da, F4 

Gambulu ? H5 ^Asur-bani-pal, § 6) 

Gargamis, D2 

Gauzanitis, E2 

Gaza, B5 

Gebal, B3 

Gedrosia, inset map (Car?4anians) 

Ghazza, B5 

Ghiuk Su, A2 

Gimir, Bi 

Gok Su, C2 

Gordaean Mts. ; G2 

Gozan, E2 (Assyria, § 32) 

Great Sea, B3, B4 
Great Zab, F2 
Gubli, B3 
Guzana, E2 

Habur, E3 

Hadrach, C3 (Assyria, § 32) 

Halab, C2 
Halwan, C2 

R. Halys, Bi (Cappadocia) 

Hamadan, I3 
Hamat, C3 
Hamath, C3 
Haran, D2 
Harran, D2 
Harran(u), D2 
J. el-Hass, C3 
Hatai ikka, C3 
Hatte, C2 (Canaan, § 10) 

Hauran, C4 
Hauran, C4 
Hawranu, C4 
yazzatu, 65 
Hebron, B5 
(H)emes(s)a,.C3 
Hesban, B5 
Heshbon, B5 
Hilakku, B2 (Cilicia, § 2) 

Hillah, G4 (Babylonia, § 3) 

Hit, F4 
Homs, C3 
Hulwan, G3 

R. yusur, F2 (see Khawsar) 

Nahr Ibrahim, B3 
Ichnse, D2 
Idalium, A3 

Imgur-Bel, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 

Irbil, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 

Isin, G5 (Babylonia, § 49) 

Issus, C? (Cii.icia, § 1) 

Jebeil, B3 

Jebel Judi, F2 (Ararat, § 3) 

Jerabls, D2 
R. Jihun, C2' 

Joppa, B4 
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N. el-Kabir, B3 

N. d-Kabir, B3 

Kadesh-barnea, B5 

Kaisariyeh (Mazaca), Bi' 

kaisariyeh, B4 

kalah, F2 

Kal’at Dibsa, D3 

Kal'at el-Mudik, C3 

kal'at Sherkat, F3 (Assyria, § 5) 

Kaldu, H5, H6 
Kalfyu, Kalah, Fa 
Kana, B4 
Karaja Dagh, Da 
Kardunias, G4, H5 
Karkisiya, E3 
R. Karun, Is 
Ka 55 i, I3 (Babylonia, I sO 
Kebben Maden, Di 
ICefto, B2 (Caphtl-r, § 4) 

Kennisrin, C3 

R. Kerkhah, Is, I4 

R. Khfibfir, F2 (Assyria, §4) 

R. Khabur, E3 (Assyria, § 4) 
el- Khalil, Bs 

R. Khawsar, ‘ Khosr,’ F2 (Assyrians) 
Khorsabad, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 

Kirruri, G2 (Assyria, § 31) 

Ki§, G4 (Babylonia, 88 3 47) 

Kittim, A3 

Kizil Irmak, Bi, Cl 

Koa, G3 

Korduene, G2 (Ararat, § 3) 

Kue, B2 (Cilicia, 8 2) 

Kummuh, Di (Assyria, 8 28) 

Kurdistan, G2 (Assyria, § 3) 

Kurna, Hs 

N. Kutha, G4 

Kutu, G3 (Babylonia, § 69) 

KutU, G4 

Kuyunjik, F2 (Assyria, 8 s) 

el-Ladiklyeh, B3 
Lagas, Hs (Babylonia, § 3) 

Laodicea, B3 
Larnaca, A3 

Larsa, Gs (Babylonia, 8 3) 

R..Leontes, B4 
N. Litani, B4 

Lower Zab, G3 (Assyria, 8 4) 

Lycaonia, A2 (Cappadocia) 

Malatya, Di 
Nahr Malik, G4 
Ma'IUla, C4 (Aramaic, § 9) 

Man, Fi 

Manda, H2 (Cyrus, 8 2) 

Mar'ash, C2 
Marathus, B3 
Maridln, E2 
Mt. Masius, D2 
Kh. Ma'sub, B4 
Mazaca, Bi (Cappadocia) 

Media, 1 3 (Babylonia, § 56) 
Mediterranean, B3, B4 
Melitene, Di (Ararat, § 1) 

Memphis, inset map (ASur-bani-pal, 

SO 

Meshech, Cl 
Mesopotamia, E2 
Mie-Turnat, G4 
Mitani, D2 (Assyria, § 28) 

Mosul, F2 (Assyria, 8 s) 

Mukayyar, Gs (Babylonia, § 14) 
Musku, C 1 (Assyria, § 28) 

Musri, C2 (Assyria, § 28) 

Musri, Bs (Ashuod) 

Nabataea, €5 (Asur-bani-pal, 8 9) 
Naliarina, D2 (Arani-naharaim, 8 2/.) 


Na'iri, Ei, Fi, G2 (Ararat, § 2) 

Namri, H3 
NasibTn, E2 

Nebi Yunus, F2 (Assyria, 8 5) 

Nicephoriurn, D3 

Niffer, G4 (Babylonia, § 3) 

Nimrud, F2 (Assyria, 8 5) 

Nineveh, F2 (ASur-bani-pal, 8 2) 

Mt. Niphates, Ei 
Nippur, G4 (Babylonia, 8 3) 

Nisibis, E2 (Dispersion, 8 6) 

Nisin or Isin, Gs (Babylonia, 8 49) 

Mts. of Nisir. G2 (Deluge, § 2) 

Opis, G3 (Cyrus, 8 2) 

Ornithonpolis, B4 
R. Orontes, C3 (Assyria, § 31) 
Osrhoene, D2 

Palastu, B5 (Canaan, § 17) 

Palmyra, D3 (Aramaic Language, 8 2) 

Paltos, B3 

Parthia, inset map 

Pedias, B2 (Cilicia, 8 0 

Pekod, H4 

Philistia, B5 (Canaan, 8 17) 

R. Physcus, G3 

Pitru, D2 

PukUdu? Hs 

R. Purattu, D2, F4 

R. Pyramus, C2 (Cilicia, 8 0 

R. Radanu, G3 
Rakka, D3 
Ras el-' Ain, E2 
Rasappa, D3 
Res-eni, E2 
Rezeph, D3 
Rhesaina, E2 
Ribla, C3 
Riblah. C3 
Ruha, D2 
Rpsafa, D3 
Ruwad, B3 

es-Sabaha, C3 
R. Sagurri, C2 
Saida, B4 

R. SajUr, C2 (Carchemish, 8 z) 
Salamis, A3 (Cyprus, | 2) 

Salchad, C4 
Salchah, C4 
Samaria, B4 
Samarrah, F3 
Samerina, B4 

SambsSita, D2 (Cappadocia) 

Sarafand, B4 
Sarepta, B4 
SarUj, D2 

R. Sarus, B2 (Cilicia, 8 1) 

Sebastlya, B4 
Seleucia, G4 

Senkereh, Gs (Babylonia, § 3) 

Serug, D2 
Shatt el-' Arab, Hs 

Shatt el-Hai, H4, Hs (Babylonia, 8 3) 
Shatt eii-NIl, Gs (Babylonia, 8 3) 
Sherif Khan, F2 (Assyria, 8 5) 

Shinar, G4 
Shirwan, H3 
Shoa? G4 
Shushan, I4 

Sidon, B4 (Assyria, 8 3 1 ) 

SidUnu, B4 
R. Sihun, Bz 
Simirra, B3 
Simyra, B3 
Singaras, E2 

Sinjar Range, E2 (Assyria, §§ 4.16) 
Sinzar, C3 


Sippar, F4 (Babylonia, 88 3 54) 
Sirpurla, H5 (Babylonia, 88 3 4 8 ) 

Soli, B2. (Cilicia, 8 1) 

Sophene, D i 

R. Subnat, Ei (Assvria, 8 27) 
Sumeisat, D2 

Sumer, Hs (Babylonia, 6 1) 

Sumra, B3 
SUr, B4 
Surru, B4 

Susa, I4 (Cyrus, 8 2) 

Susan, I4 (Cyrus, 8 6) 

Susiana (Aram, § 1) 

Susiana, Is (Babylonia, 8 10) 

SutU, G4 

Syrian Desert, D4 

Tabal, Ci (A5 ur-bani-pal, § 4) 

Tadmur, D3 

Tantura, B4 

Tarabulus, B3 

Tarbis, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 

Tarsus, B2 (Cilicia, 8 0 
Tartus, B3 

L. Tatta, At (Cappadocia) 

Taurus, Fi, B2 (Cappadocia) 

Tell 'Arka, C3 
Tell Aswad, G4 
Icll-Erfad, C2 

Tell Ibiahim, G4 (Babylonia, 8 3) 
Telloli, Hs (Babylonia, 8 3) 

Teredon, Hs 

Thapsacus, D3 (Assyria, 8 16) 
Thcbae, inset map (Asur-bani-pal, 8 0 
R. Tigris, F2, H4 (Assyria, 8 4) 
Tiphsah, D3 
R. Tornadotos, G3 
Tracbeia, A2 (Cilicia, 8 1) 

Tripolis, B3 (Damascus, 8 4) 

Tubal, Ci 
R. Turnat, G3 
L. Tuzla, A i 
Tyre, B4 (Assyria, 8 3 1 ) 

Tyros, B4 


Udumu, Bs 
R. Ula'a, Is 
R. Ulai, Is 
Upe, G3 

Upper Zab, G2 (Assyria, 8 4) 

Ur, Gs (Babylonia, 8 3) 

Urartu, El (Ararat, 8 0 
Urfa, Ruha, Dz 
Uruk, Gs 

L. Urumiyah, Urmia, G2 (Aramaic, 
8 13) 

Ur(u)salim, Bs 

L. Van, Fi (Assyria, 8 n 5 


W. el-’Arish, As 
Warka, Gs (Babylonia, 8 3) 


Yala, B4 
Yamutbal, H4 
Yapu, B4 


Zab (Upper or Greater), F2 (Assyria, 
§ 4 ) 

Zab (Lower), F3 (Assyria, 8 4> 
Zabatus, Majpr, F2 
Zabatus, Minor, F3 
Zabu, E 1 U, F2 
Zabu Supalu, F3 
Mt. Zagros, G3 

Zenjirli, C2 (Aramaic Language, § 2) 

Zerghul, FIs 

Zeugma, C2 

Zimri, G3 (Assybia, | 32) 

ez-Zib, B4 
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only displayed the energy of conquest, but also combined , 
with it a great power of administration by which they or- ^ 
ganised the empire they had acquired. It was, however, 
the custom of the Greek historians, and afterwards of the 
Romans, to paint the Assy nans as a singularly luxurious 
and sensual nation. Their monarchs, from the founder 
of the empire down to the last king who held tin- throne, 
were described as given up to pleasuie. It is possible 
that as regards the later empire this tradition contains 
a substratum of truth, for the growing lu\un of \ss\na 
may well have been one of the causes that brought 
ahout her fall. l*'or the earlier and the middle period of 
Assyrian history, however, the statement is proved to be 
untrue, both by the records of Asx\ria herself and by the 
negative evidence of the Hebrew piophets. I hesr con- 
temporaries of Assyria, who hated her with the bitter 
hatred which the oppressed must always feel for their 
oppressors, rarely, if ever, denounce her luxury ; it was 
her violence and robbery that mipiessed her victims In 
the language of prophecy the nation is pictured as a lion 
^N'ali 2i:), and it is not as a centre of vice but as ’ the 
blood v city’ that Nahum foie tel Is the destruction of her 
capital (3i). 

The Assyrians spoke a Semitic language, which they 
inherited from the Babylonians — u language that was 
T more closely allied to llebiew and 

* Aramaic than to Arabic and the other 

L L dialects of theS. Semitic group. They 

wrote a non- Semi tic character, one of the varieties of 
the cuneiform writing (see Babylonia, § 5^). Like 
their language, this system of writing came to them 
from the Babylonians, who had themselves inherited it 
from the previous non* Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. 
The Assyrians, although retaining the Babylonian signs, 
made sundry changes in the formation of them, and in 
some it is possible to trace a steady development through- 
out the whole period covered by the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The forms of some of the characters in the inscriptions 
of almost every Assyrian king display slight variations 
from those employed by his predecessors. Indeed, in 
some few cases, the forms used at different periods 
differ more widely from 011c another than they do from 
their Babylonian original. The literature of the 

Assyrians was borrowed. In a sense they were with- 
out a literature, for they were not v literary people. 
They were «. nation of warriors, not of scholars. 

In this they present the greatest contrast to their 
kindred in the S. Possessed of abundant practical 
energy, they were without the meditative temperament 
which fostered the growth of Babylonian literature ; 
and, although displaying courage in battle and devotion 
to the chase, they lacked the epic spirit in which to tell 
the tales of their enterprise. The majority of the his- 
torical inscriptions which they have left behind them are 
not literature : they are merely' lists of conquered cities, 
catalogues of captured spoil, and statistics uT the slain. 
Though not original, however, the Assyrians were fur 
from being illiterate. They took over, root and branch, 
the whole literature of Babylonia, in the copying, the 
collection, and the arrangement of which they displayed 
the same energy and vigour with which they prosecuted 
a campaign. It was natural that the priests and scribes, 
whose duty it was to copy and collate, should attempt 
compositions of their own ; but they merely reproduced 
the matter and the methods of their predecessors. In a 
word, the Assyrians marie excellent librarians, and it is 
to their powers of organisation that we owe the greater 
part of our knowledge of Babylonian literature. Since, 
therefore, the language, the system of writing, and the 
literature of the Assy nans woie not of their own making, 
hut merely an inheritance into which they entered, the 
description of them in greater detail falls more naturally 
under the article Baja loni \ (see $ 19^ )• 

The religion of the Assyrians resembles in the main 
that of the Babylonians, from which it was derived. 
The early colonists from the south carried with them the 


gods of the country which they were leaving , but fiom 
the vy.ry first thev appear to have somewhat modified 

9 Religion t,le s >' stcm ;ind tn have given a dis- 
° ' tii ir tl\ national character to the pantheon 

they borrowed. This end they achieved by the intro- 
duction of the woiship of Asur, thnr pcLuli.uly national 
god. who was for them the symbol of their separate 
existence. Asur they set above all the B.il>\ Ionian 
deities, even Ami, Bel, and Ea taking a subordinate 
position m the hierarchy. It is true that wc find Bel 
mentioned at times ns though he wore on .in iqual 
footing with Asur, especially in the double- royal title 
’ Governor of Bel, Ke present. 1 live of Asur,' while 
Assviia is sometimes termed ’the land of Bel’ and 
Nineveh ' the ciiy of Bel.' These titles, however, vvne 
not inconsistent with Asur's supremacy. He was 'the 
king ol all the gods,' and any national success was 
regai ded as the result of his initiative. It was Asur 
who marked out the kings of Assyria from their birth, 
and in due time called them to the throne. It was he 
who invested them with power and gave tin -in victory 
over their enemies, listened to their players, and dictated 
the policy they should pursue. The Assyrian armv were 
‘ the troops of Asur ' ■ the national foe was Asur's 
enemy'; and every expedition is stated to have been 
undertaken only at his direct command. In fact, the 
life of the nation was eonsrriaicd to his service, and its 
energies were spent in the attempt to vindicate his 
majesty among the nations that surrounded them. His 
symbol was the winged circle in which was fi equently 
enclosed a draped male figure wearing a head-chess with 
three horns and with his hand extended ; at other times 
he is represented as holding a bow or drawing it to its 
full extent. The symbol may, perhaps, be explained 
as -• visible representation that Asur's might had no 
equal, his influence no limit, and his existence no end. 
This symbol is often to be found on tin* monuments as 
the accompaniment of roy.ilty, signifying th.it the 
Assvri.m king, as Asur’s representative, was under his 
especial protection ; and we find it not only sculptured 
above the king's image but also giaven on his seal and 
even embroidered on his garment. It is possible that 
we may trace in this exaltation of the god Ann the 
.Semitic tendency to monotheism, the complete vindica- 
tion of which first found expression in the Hebrew 
prophets. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
new deity stood in any opposition to the older gods. 
These retained the respect and worship of the Assyrians, 
and stood by Asur's side — not so powerful, it is true, 
but retaining considerable influence and lending their 
aid without prejudice to the advancement of the nation's 
interests. 

The spouse of Asur was Belit — that is, ’ the Lady 
pur excellence — and she was identified with the goddess 
Ist.ir (see especially 3 R. 24, 80 ; 53, n. a 36/), and 
in particular w ith Ist.ir of Nineveh. Another g« uldcss 
who enjnvcd especial veneration in Assyria was Istar of 
Arbela, who became particularly prominent under Sen- 
nacherib and his successors, and was generally men- 
tioned by the side of her namesake of Nineveh. She 
was especially the goddess of battle, and from Asur- 
bani-pal wc know the conventional form in which she 
was presented. This monarch, on the eve of an engage- 
ment with the Elamites, feeling far from confident of his 
own success, appealed for encouragement and guidance 
to Ist.ir of Arbela. The goddess answered the king's 
prayer by appearing that night in a vision to a certain 
seer while he slept. ( >11 recounting his dream to the 
king, the seer described the appearance of the goddess 
in these words : ’ Istar, who dwells in Arbela, entered. 
On the left and the right of her hung quivers , in her 
hand she held a bow ; and u, sharp sword did she draw 
for the waging of battle. ’ 

Besides Asur and Istar, two other gods were held in 
particular respect by the Assyrians — Ninib, the god of 
j battle, and Nergal, the god of the chase. Almost all 
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the Assyrian kings, however, had their own pantheons, 
to whom they owed especial allegiance. In many cases 
the names constituting the pantheon occur in the king’s 
inscriptions in a set order that does not often vary. 

Sneh were the principal changes which the Assyrians 
made in the pantheon of Babylonia, the majority of 
whose g ids they inherited, with their functions and 
attributes to a great extent unchanged. It is true th.it 
our knowledge of Babylonian religion, like that of 
Babylonian literature, comes to us mainly through 
Assyrian sources ; but though it passed to them, its origin 
and development are closely interwoven with the history 
of the older country. The cosmology of the Assyrians 
and their conception of the universe were entirely Baby- 
lonian {see Babylonia, § 25) ; their astrology (id. $ 34). 
the. 1 science of omens (§ 32), their system of ritual and 
their cn cm. >uial observances (§ 29/ ) were an inheritance 
from the temples and worships of the south. 

Though in language, writing, and literature Assyria so 
closely resembles Babylonia, in her architecture she 
... presents a striking contrast. The alluvial 
10 ? Arem- pj ams 0 f t h e southern country contained no 

tecture, s j one( an d the Bibvlonian buildings were, 
tlif-i "fore, mainly composed of brick. The resources of 
As -a 1 ia were not so poor ; the limestone and the alabaster 
with which her land abounded stood her in good stead. 

The palace was the 1110 -4 important building among 
the Assyrians, for the principal builders were the kings. 
It was elected, usually, on an artificial platform of bricks 
or earth ; 111 which fact we may possibly see a .survival of 
a custom of Babylonia, where such precautions against 
inundation were necessary. The platform was generally 
laced with stone, and was at times built in terraces which 
were connected by steps. The pilace itself was com- 
posed of halls, galleries, and smaller chambers built 
round open courts, the walls of the former being orna- 
mented with elaborate sculptures in relief. It is only 
from their foundations that our knowledge of the Assyi 1 in 
palaces has Ijrecn obtained. From these remains a g<»od 
idea of their extent can be gathered ; but there is 110 
means of telling the appearance they presented when 
complete. Their upper portion has been totally de- 
stroyed : it is a matter of conjecture whether they con- 
sisted of more than one story. The paving of the open 
courts was as a rule composed of brick ; but sometimes 
stone slabs, covered with shallow' carving in conventional 
patterns, were employed. 

The temple was subordinate to the palace. Our 
knowledge of its appearance is based mainly on its 
representation on the monuments, from which it would 
appear that the Assyrians inherited the Babylonian 
zikkurratu (temple -tower), a building in stages which 
diminish as they ascend (see Babylonia, § 16, beg.). 
Unmistakable remains of a building of this description 
were uncovered on the X. side of the mound at Nimi ud. 
Another type of building depicted on the monuments 
has been identified as 1 shrine or a temple; it was a 
single-storied structure, with a broad entablature sup- 
ported by columns or pilasters. 

The domestic architecture of the Assyrians has 
perished. The dwellings of the more wealthy must have 
resembled the royal residence. On the bas-reliefs are 


to be found villages which bear a striking resemblance to 
those of modern Mesopotamia ; and, having regard to the 
e’j-rnal nature of things eastern, we may regard it as not 
unlikely th-it the humbler subjects of Assyria were housed 
neither better nor worse than the villagers of to-day. 

It was to adorn their palaces and temples that the 
Assyrians employed the sculptured slabs and bas-reliefs 
, « . , with which their name is peculiarly 

cu p ure. assoc j atec ] The majority of these have 
come from the palaces of Asur-nasir-pal, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Asur-bani-pal. The work of the earliest 
of these kings is distinguished from that of his successors 
by a certain breadth and grandeur of treatment ; but 
the constant repetition of his own figure, accompanied 


I by attendants, human or divine, becomes monotonous. 

The work of Sargon presents a greater variety of subject 
I and treatment ; but it is in the sculptures of Sennacherib 
and A.-ur-bani-pal that the most varied episodes of 
| Assyrian life and history are portrayed. It was natural 
that battle-scenes should chiefly occupy the sculptor ; 
yet even here the artist could give his fancy |>!ay. 
Whilst he was bound by convention to depict the \uiture 
devouring the slain, he could carve at the top of his 
slab a sow’ with her litter trampling through a reed- 
bed. Armies in camp or on the march, the siege uf 
cities or battles in the open, the counting of the slain 
and the treatment of prisoners — all are rendered with 
absolute fidelity. When an army crosses a river and 
boats for transport are not to be had, the troops are 
represented as swimming over with the help of inflated 
skins 1 — a custom that survhes on the banks of the 
Tigris to the present day. 

Though the sculptures of Sennacherib and Asur-b.im- 
pal have much in common, as regards both their matter 
and the method of their treatment, each king had his 
I own favourite subject for portrayal on his monuments. 

' Si-nuacherib liked most to perpetuate his building 
operations ; Asur-bani-pal, his own deeds of valour in 
the chase. Sennacherib erected two palaces at Nineveh 
— the one at Nebi Yunus, the other at Kuyunjik — but 
it is only at Kuyunjik that the palaee has been thoroughly 
explored. On the walls of this latter edifice he caused 
to be carved u. series of scenes in which his builders are 
represented at their work. Stone and timber are being 
carried down the Tigris upon stiffs ; gangs of slaves are 
i eolk-i ting smaller stones in baskets, and piling them up 
to form the terrace on which the palace is to stand ; 
others are wheeling hand-carts full of tools and ropes for 
scaffolding, or transporting on sledges huge blocks of 
stone for the colossal statues. The hunting-scenes of 
Asur-bani-pal may be regarded as marking the acme 
of Assyrian art. Background and accessories are for 
the most part absent. Thus, grotesque efforts at per- 
spective, common to the most of early art, are avoided, 
with the result that the limitations in the methods of 


the early artist are not so apparent. The scenes 
portrayed are always spirited. The figures are all 
in motion. Whilst the elaboration of detail is not 
carried in an extreme, action is rcpiesented with com- 
I plete success. This series of hunting- scenes contains 
pieces of great beauty. It is in striking contrast to the 
large majority of Assyrian sculptures, which tend to 
1 excite interest rather than admiration. Still, even the 
earlier work has not entirely failed in its purpose — 
ornamentation. The stiff arrangement of a battlefield 
lias often a decorative effect ; and the representation of 
a river with the curves and scrolls of its water contrast- 
ing with the stiff symmetrical line of reeds upon its bank, 
is always pleasing. Indeed, from a decorative point of 
' view, Assyrian art attained no small success. Truces 
1 of colour are still to be found on some of the bas-reliefs, 


| on the hair and beards of figures, on parts of the cloth- 
ing, on the belts, the sandals, etc. ; bill the question 
whether the whole stone-work was originally co\ ered 

1 A singular detail may be noticed with reference to the 
representation of these skins, The soldier places the skin 
beneath his belly, and by means of his arms and kgs paddles 
hiirw.lf across the water. Kvcn with this assistance he would 
need all his breath before his efforts landed him on the opposite 
bank; but in the sculptures each soldier is represented as 
retaining in his mouth one of the legs of the inflated skin, into 
which he continues to blow as into a bagpipe. The inflation 
of the skin could be accomplished far more effectually on land 
before he started, and the last leg of the beast could then he 
tied up so that the swimmer need not trouble himself further 
1 about his apparatus, but devote his entire attention to Ins 
| stroke. This, no doubt, was what actually happened ; but the 
sculptor wishes to indicate that his skins are not solid hodies 
but full of air, and he can find no better way of showing it than 
by making his swimmur> continue hlowing out the skins, though 
in the act of crossing. This instance may be taken as typical 
of the spirit of primitive art, whichj diffident of its own powers 
of portrayal, or distrusting the imagination of the beholder, seeks 
to make its meaning clear by means of conventional devices. 
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with paint, or only parts of it picked out in colour, can- 
not be decided. 

Keen moi < ■ famous than their sculptured slabs are the 
colossal winded lions and human-headed bulls of the 
Assyrians. They fired the imagination of the Hebrew 
prophet Ezekiel, and they impress the beholder of 
to-day. These creatures were set on either side of a 
doorway or entrance, and were intended to be viewed 
both from the front and from the side— a fact that 
explains why they are invariably represented with fi\e 
legs. A xery curious effect was often produced by 
running inscriptions across the bodies of these beasts 
without regard to any detail of earving or design. Asm - 
liasir-pal was a great offender in this respect. Not con- 
tent with scarring his colossi m this manner, he i an 
inscriptions oxer his bas-reliefs as well, and displayed a 
lack of imagination by repeating the same short inscrip- 
tion again and again with but few variations. 

(An xing in the round xxas rarely practised. A stone 
statuette of A^ur-nasir-pal, i seated stone figure of 
Shalmaneser II. , and some colossal statues of the god 
Xcbo have been found ; but, though the proportions of 
the figure are more or less correet. their treatment is 
exceedingly stiff and formal. Modelling in clay, how- 
ever, was common. A fexv small clay figures of gods 
have been discovered, and we possess clay models of 
the favourite hounds of Asur-bani-pal. We know, too, 
that the stone bas-reliefs were first of all designed and 
modelled on a smaller scale in clay : the British Museum 
possesses fragments of these clay designs, as well as the 
rough drafts on clay tablets which the Assyrian masons 
copied when they chiselled the inscriptions. 

In their metal work the Assyrians were very skilful. 
This we may gather both from the monuments and 

11 Metal fr° m t ^ ie actua l examples of the art that 
work have come down to us. A good majority 
of the originals of the metal trappings, 
ornaments, etc. , that are represented on the monuments 
must have been east. The metal xveights in the form of 
lions are among the best actual examples of casting 
that we possess. In the British Museum, moreover, 
there is to be seen an ancient mould that w as employed 
for casting. It was found near Mosul, and, although 
it must be assigned to a period about two centuries 
subsequent to the fall of Nineveh, it probably represents 
the traditional form of that class of matrix, and we 
shall not be far wrong in supposing that such moulds 
were extensively employed in the Assyrian foundries of 
at least the later empire. The mould in question is 
made of bronze, and is formed in four pieces which fit 
together accurately. Three holes may be observed on 
the flat upper surface. Into these holes the molten 
metal was poured. When the mould was opened after 
its contents had been given time to cool, there would 
be seen lying within it three barbed arrow-heads. 

It was, however, in the more legitimate art of metal- 
beating that the Assyrians excelled. Much of the em- 
bossed xvork that adorned their thrones, their weapons, 
and their armour was wrought with the hammer, while 
the dishes and bowls from N T imrud and the shields from 
the neighbourhood of Lake Van are covered with 
delicate n/<nntsi xvork, the design on the upper side 
being finished and defined by means of a graving tool. 
The largest and finest examples of this class of work 
that have been preserved are the bronze sheathings of 
the gates of Shalmaneser II., which were cxx.ix ated at 
Tell-Balawat in 1870 and are now to be seen in the 
British Museum. The bronze gates of nations in 
antiquity were not cast in solid metal. They would 
have been too heavy to move, and metal was not ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities to warrant such an ex- 
travagance. The gate was built principally of wood, 
on which plates of metal were fastened ; the object 
being to strengthen the gate against an enemy’s assault, 
and especially to protect its wooden interior from de- 
struction by fire. The metal coverings of Shalmaneser’s 


gate consist of bronze bands which at one time 
strengthened and adorned it. A brief inscription runs 
round them, xxliile the space is filled with designs in 
delicate relief illustrating the battles and conquests of 
the king and in general treatment resembling the bas- 
lehHs ol stone to wliuh reference has been made. 

Iron was used by the Assyrians ; but bronze was the 
favourite substance of the metal-worker. Specimens of 
the bron/e employed have been analysed, and it has been 
ascertained that it consists roughly of one part of tin to ten 
parts of copper. We know from the jexvels represented 
on the monunu-nts that ornamental work in silver and in 
gold was not uncommon, .and specimens of inlaid work 
and of x\ 01 k in ivory have been found at Nimrud. Many 
of the examples xve possess, Imwexer, bcliay a strong 
Egyptian influence, apparent in the general method of 
treatment and in the oecunrnce of the scarabseus, the 
cartouche, and a few hieroglyphs. Thus they must be 
regarded not as genuine Assyrian productions, but lather 
as the xvork of Phoenician artists copying Egyptian 
designs. Enamelling of bricks w as extensively employed 
as a means of decoration. The designs consist some- 
times of patterns, and sometimes of scenes in which 
men and animals take part. 'I he colouring is subdued, 
and the general effect is harmonious. The fact that 
the tones of the colouring are so subdued is regarded 
by some as 1 proof that they have faded. Some 
excellent examples of enamelled architectural orna- 
mentation in terra-cotta hax-e been found at Nimrud. 
They bear the name of Asur-nasir-pal. 

Engraving on gems and the rarer stones and marbles 
was an art to which the Assyrians especially devoted 
„ . , themselves. There have been found a 

ea s, e c. f ew g ems an( ^ seals that are oval in 
shape ; but the general form adopted w-as that of a 
cylinder. Those of cylindrical form vary from about 
an inch and a half to two inches in length and from 
about half an inch to an inch in diameter. They were 
pierced along the centre so that the wearer could 
suspend them from his person by a cord. The use to 
which they were put xvas precisely similar to that of the 
signet ring. A Babylonian or an Assyrian, instead of 
signing a document, ran his cylinder ox-er the damp 
clay tablet on which the deed he was attesting had 
been inscribed. No two cylinder seals weie precisely 
alike, and thus this method of signature worked very 
well. As every wealthy Assyrian carried his own seal- 
cylinder. it is not surprising that time has spared a good 
many of them. (It may be noticed in passing that the 
class of poorer merchants ’ and artisans did not carry 
cylinders. When they attested a document they did so 
by impressing their thumb-nail on the clay of the tablet. 
Whether a certain social status brought with it the privi- 
lege of carrying u cylinder, or whether the possession 
of one depended solely on the choice or rather on the 
wealth of its possessor, is a question that has nex-er been 
solved. ) 

The work on the cylinders is always intaglio, the 
engraver aiming at rendering beautiful the seal im- 
pression rather than the seal itself. The subjects repre- 
sented, xvhic 1 are various, include acts of worship, such 
as the introduction by a priest of a w orshipper to his 
god, mythological episodes, emblems of gods, animals, 
trees, etc. : the engravings are generally religious or 
symbolical. The official seal of the Assyrian kings 
forms the principal exception to this general rule ; it is 
circular and represents a royal personage slaying a lion 
with his hands. Tlie character of the work itself varies 
from the rudest scratches to the most polished workman- 
ship, and it may be regarded as a general rule that the 
more excellent the workmanship the later the date. The 
earlier seals are inscribed by means of the simplest form 
of drill and graver, and the marks of the tools employed 
for hollowing are not obliterated, the heads of the figures 
being represented by mere holes, while the bodies re- 
semble fish-bones ; it should be noted, however, that 
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early Ri by Ionian seals of gre.it beauty have been found i 
at Tell oh. 

It is strange that the Babylonian and the Assyrian, 
living in a land of clay, building their houses of brick 
_ and writing on clay tablets — in fact, with 

13. lottery. p ]ast j c c ] ay . constantly passing through 
their hands — produced no striking specimens of pottery. 
They employed clay for all their vessels ; but the forms 
these assumed do not show great originality, and or- 
namentation was but niggardly applied. That the 
Assyrians were glass-blowers is shown by the discovery . 
<>f small glass bottles and bowls . 1 

The domestic furniture of the Assyrians does not 
demand <t detailed description. All that was made of 

. _ ., wood has perished. Only the metal 

14. Furniture ^ tt j n g S surv ive ; but these, with the I 
and cm- evidence of the bas-reliefs, point to a : 
broidery. ]-|igh development of art in this direc- 
tion. Perhaps the most sumptuous specimens of As- 
syrian furniture that the monuments portray are the | 
thro in- in which Sennacherib is seated before Lachish, 
the furniture in the 'garden-scene' of Asur-bani-pal (both 
in the British Museum), and the chair of state or throne 
of Sargon on a slab from Khorsabad in the Louvre. 

Of the art of embroidery, also, as practised by the 
Assvrian ladies, the invaluable evidence of the monu- 
ments gives us an idea. The clothes of the sculptured 
figures are richly covered with needle-work, especially 
on the sleeves and along the bottom of robes and tunics, 
while the royal robes of Asur-n.Isir-pal are embroidered 
from edge to edge. The general character of the 
designs, whether consisting of patterns or of figures, 
resembles that of the monuments themselves. 

One other subject must be noted in this connection, — 
it does not strictly fall under the heading either of art or 

_ Twr t - of architecture, though it is closelv con- 
16. Mechanics. n ,.,. ted with brancl f es of both ;_ the 

knowledge of mechanics that the Assyrians display. 
To those who have had any experience in the renvwal 
or fixing of Assyrian sculpture, and know the thickness 
of the bas-reliefs and the weight of even the smallest 
slab, the energy and skill required by the Assyrians to 
quarry, transport, and fix them in position is little short 
of marvellous. Yet all this was accomplished with the 
aid of only a wedge, a lever, a roller, and a rope. 
Representations of three of these implements in use are 
to 1) ■ seen in the building-slabs of Sennacherib. 

Among mechanical contrivances may be mentioned the 
crane for raising water from the rivers to irrigate the 
fields, and the pulley employed for lowering or raising 
a bucket in a well. The ingenuity of the Assxii.ins 
is apparent also in their various engines of war and the 
clabi >rate siege-train that accompanied their armies. The 
battering-rams, the scaling-ladders, the shields and 
pent-houses to protect sappers while undermining a 
wall — not to mention their chariots, weapons, and 
defensive armour — all testify to their mechanical skill. 

The position of Assyria was favourable for commerce. 
Occupying part of the .most fertile valley of W. Asia, 

_ . ~ she formed the highway between E. 

16. Commerce. and w of her t “ 0 g / eat ri vers, the 

Euphrates approaches within one hundred miles of the 
Mediterranean coast, yet empties its waters into the 
Persian Gulf. At the time of the Assyrian empire a 
highway of commerce must have lain from the Phoenician 
coast to Damascus and thence along the Euphrates to 
the Indian Ocean. Many important caravan routes 

1 They shine with beautiful prismatic tints. Most glass that 
has heen buried for a considerable period, indeed, whether of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, or Roman manufacture, presents 
this iridescent appearance. It is a popular error to suppose 
that it possessed these tints from the beginning and that the 
art by which the colouring was attained has perished with 
those who practised it. The ancients must not be allowed to 
take the credit due to nature. The earth and the atmosphere 
acting on the surface of the glass have liberated the silex, 
and the process of decomposition i» attended with the iridescent 
appearance. 
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also lay through Assyria. Niiiccch maintained com- 
mercial relations with the districts around Lake Urti- 
mivah, and w*ith Ecbat&na, while to the west he 
Phoenician traders journeyed by the Sin jar range to 
Thapsilcus on the Euphrates, thence south to Fadmor 
and through Damascus into Phoenicia : a second western 
caravan route lay through Hainan into upper Syria and 
Asia Minor, while Egypt's trade with Assyria as early as 
the fifteenth century is attested 1 >v the Amarna tablets. 
The prophet Ezekiel has borne witness to the presence of 
Assyrian merchants at Tyie in his time ; yet it was the 
nations that traded with Assyria rather than Assyria 
with the nations, for the Assyrians were essentially a 
people who preferred to acquire their wealth by con- 
quest rather than in the market-place. The internal 
trade of Assyria is represented by the contract tablets 
dating from the ninth century to the end of the empire, 
that have been found at Kuyunjik. These tablets — 
not nearly so many as those discovered throughout Baby- 
lonia (t/.v., § io, beg.) — deal with the sale of slaves, 
cattle, and produce, the purchase of land, etc. , and bear 
witness to the internal prosperity of Assyria. They are 
written more carefully than the majority of those of 
Babylonia ; and the Babylonian device of wrapping the 
tablet in an envelope of clay on which the contract was 
inscrib' d in duplicate, with a view to its safer* preserva- 
tion, was not often adopted. 

The form of government in Assyria throughout the 
whole course of her history was that of \ military 
r despotism. The king was supreme. He 

, was Asur's representative on earth and 
under the special protection of the gods. 
Whatever policy he might adopt was Asur’s policy, 
and it was the duty of every subject of Assyria to carry 
out his will. The nation therefore existed for the mon- 
archy, not the monarchy for the nation. The kingship 
rested on the army, on which it relied to quell rebellion 
and maintain authority as well as to conquer foreign 
lands. The army was in consequence the greatest 
pow'er in the state. Its commander-in-chief, the turtan 
or tartan, held a position next to that of the king him- 
self, in whose absence he led the troops and diiccted 
operations (cp Tar can). The saku was an important 
lower officer ; the rnb-kisir was his superior ; and the 
$ud~.<akc and rab-sake were only second to the tailm 
(cp Ramsiiakf.h). The titles of many court officers are 
known ; but it is difficult to ascertain their functions. 
The more important were eligible for the office of the 
limmn, to w'hich they succeeded in order, each giving his 
name to the year during which he held office (see S 19 
and Chronology, § 23 ). In a military state such as 
Assyria a system of civil administration, it may be said, 
had almost disappeared. The governors of the various 
cities in the realm, whose duty it was to maintain order 
and send periodical accounts to the king, were not 
crwlians. In fact, e\etv position of importance in the 
empire was filled from the army. Priests and judges 
exercised a certain authority ; but it was small in com- 
parison with that of similar classes in Babylonia. 

„ It was Assvria that at first attracted 

18 rXf3V3- 

tions attent * on explorers, though wdthin 

recent years Babylonia has enjoyed a 
monopoly of excavation and discovery 

In the year 1820 Ri>.h, the resident of the East India Com- 
pany at Bagdad, visit' d Mosul and made a superficial examina- 
I tion of the mounds of Kuyunjik and N*ebi Yunus. He obtained 
| some fragments of pottery and a few bricks inscribed in cunei- 
\ form characters, and he published an account of what he had 
I seen. It was not until 1842 that attention was again attracted 
to these mounds. Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, then 
I began to explore Kuyunjik. His efforts, however, did not meet 
with much success, and next year he transferred his attention to 
Khorsabad, 15 m. to the N. of M-Vul. There he came across 
the remains of a large building that subsequently proved to be 
the palace of Sargon, king of Assyria (722-705 B.C.). The 
majority of the sculptures that he and Victor Place excavated 
I on this site are to he found in the Louvre ; some, however, were 
obtained for the British Museum by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

In 1845 Sir Henry Layard explored the mounds at Nimrfid 
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and Kuynnjik, undertaking excavations at these places fm- the 
trustees of the British Museum ; these diggings were continued 
by Loft us, Rassani, and others, under the direction of Sir 
Henry Kawlinson, who was then serving as Consul-General and 
political agent at Bagdad, and they resulted in the discovery of 
the principal remains of Assyrian art that have been recovered. 
At Nimrud the palaces of Asnr-rulsir-pal (884-860 b.c.), Shal- 
maneser II. (860-824 B.c.), and Esarhaddon (681-669 B.c.) have 
been unearthed (cp Cai mi), and at Kuynnjik (cp Nini-vfm) 
the palace of Sennai lu-i il> (705-681), and that of Asur-klni- 
pal (669-625). The bas-reliefs, inscriptions, etc. , from that palace 
are preserved in the British Museum. At Kuyuiijik (1852-54) 
the famous library of Asur-buni-pal, from w hich the greater 
part of our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian literature is 
derived, was discovered. At Kal‘at Sherlditaiul at SherTf Khan 
excavations were successful ; important stone inscriptions and 
clay cylinders of the early kings were found at Kal'at Sherkfit. 

The years 187S-79 were times of remarkable discoveries. 1 hir- 
ing this ptriod the ‘finds 'at ku\ nnjik included the great cylinder 
of Asm -bani-pal ((7.?*.), the most perfect specimen of its kind 
extant; at Nimrfid a large temple dating hum the time of 
Asui-nasir-pal was unearthed, while excavation at Tell-lkd.iw.'it 
resulted in the recovery of a second temple of Asur-nasir-pal 
and the bronze coverings of the gate of Shalmaneser 1 1 . (cp 
sup) a). Besides the excavators and explorers of Assyria to 
whom reference has been made, two others should be mentioned 
— George Smith and E. A. Wallis Budge. George- Smith, in 
the years 1873, 1874, and 1875-76, undertook three expeditions 
to that country, on the last of which he lost his life. The most 
recent additions to the collection of cuneiform tablets from 
Kuynnjik were made by Budge in the rears 18S8 and 1891. 

Of the Assyrian am utilities which ha\e- been recovered, most 
of the sculptures of Saigon from Khorsabad are in the Louvre; 
Berlin possesses a stele of Sargon found at C'\ prus (cp Sargon) 
and a stele of Esarhaddon ; a few slabs from the palace of Asur- 
nasir-pal have found their way into the museums at Edinburgh, 
the Hague, Munich, Ziirich, and Constantinople, and others 
fr.ini Kuyunjik into private galleries; almost all else is to be 
found within lhe walls of the British Museum. 

There are four main sources of information for the 
settlement of Assyrian chronology — the so-called 
19. Chronology. Eponym lists' (see below), Ihechrono- 
logical notices scattered throughout 
the historical inscriptions (see § 20, beg.), the genea- 
logies some of the kings give of themselves (see $ 20, 
end), and lastly those two most important documents 
which have been styled the 4 Synchronous History ’ 
($ 2i, beg.) and the ‘Babylonian Chronicle’ (§ 21, 
end). 

The early Babylonians had counted time by great 
events, such as the taking of a city, or the construction of 
a canal (cp Chronology, § 2, beg.). This primitive 
system of reckoning, by which a period or date could 
be but roughly estimated, gave place among the later 
Babylonians to the fashion of counting time according 
to the years of the reigning king. 

The Assyrians adopted neither of these methods. 
They invented a system of their own. They named 
the years after certain officers, each of whom may pos- 
sibly have been termed a llmu or litnmu, though the 
majority of scholars agree in regarding this term as 
referring not to the officer himself, but to his period 
of office. These officers or eponyms were appointed 
in a general rotation ; each in succession held office for 
a year and gave his name to that year ; the office was 
similar to that of the archonate at Athens or the con- 
sulate at Rome. Lists of the limmus have been pre- 
served from the reign of Ramman-nirari IT. (911-890 
B.c.) down to thnt of Asur- 1 / mi-pal (669-625 b.c.). 
Some of them merely state the name of the eponym ; 
others add short accounts of the princip.il events 
during his term of office. Now, it is obvious that the 
dates of all the years in this known succession will 1»- 
known if there be any of them that can be determ mi -d 
independently. It fortunately happens that there is such 
a year. From the list we know that in the eponymy of 
Pur-Sagali in the month of Si van (May-June) the sun 
was eclipsed, and astronomers have calculated that there 
was a total eclipse at Nineveh on the 15th of June 763 
B-C. Hence the year of Pur-Sagali is fixed as 763, and 
the dates of the eponyms for the whole period covered 
by the lists are determined (see further Chronology, 
§ 24, and cp below, § 32). 

For the chronology before this period other sources 
must be sought. Approximately it can sometimes be 
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determined by means of data supplied by the inscriptions 
20 Earlier m the form of chronological 

period notices . or remarks. For example, Sen- 
nacherib in his inscription engraved on 
the rock at Buvian (see A Z ? 2 116 ff , ), in recounting 
his conquest of Babylon (689 B.C. ), adds that Ram mail 
and Snla, the gods of the city of KkalJ-iti which 
Marduk-nadin-ahe, king of Akkad, in the time of 
Tiglath -pil<-s<-r, king of Assyria, had carried away 
to Babylon, he now recovered and restored to their 
place aft«-i a lapse of 418 years (cp below, $ 28). 
According to Sennacherib’s computation, therefore, 
Tiglath- pilrsi-r I. must ha\c b<-<-n reigning in tin- 
year 1107 b.c., and from the inscription of TigJnth- 
pilc.srr himself on his cylinders (cp below, § 28, beg. ) 
we know that this year is probably not among the first 
five of his reign (cp below, § 28). Moreover, Tiglath- 
pilescr himself tells us that he rebuilt the temple of Anu 
and Rumman, which sixty years previously had been 
pulled down by Asur-dan because it had fallen into 
decay in the course of 641 years since its foundation by 
Samsi-Ramman (cp below, § 25). This notice, there- 
fore, proves that Asur-dan must have been on the throne 
about the years 1170 or 1180 B.c., and further approxi- 
mately fixes the date of Samsi-Ramman as about the year 
1820. The date of one other Assyrian king can 

be fixed by means of a reference made to him bv one of 
his successors. Sennacherib narrates (cp below, § 27) 
that a seal of Tukulti-Ninib I. had been brought from 
Assyria to Babylon, where after 600 \ears he found it 
on his conquest of that city. Sennacherib conquered 
Babylon twice, once in 702 and again in 689 ; it may 
be concluded, therefore, that Tukulti-Ninib reigned in 
any case before 1289 B.c., and possibly before 1302 
B.c. We thus have four settled points or pegs on 
which to hang the early history of Assyria. 

Further assistance in the arrangement of the earlier 
kings is obtained from genealogies. Ramman-nirari 
I. , for example, styles himself the son of Pudil 
( = Pudi-ilu), grandson of Bel-nirari, great grandson of 
Asur-uballit, all of whom, he states, preceded him 011 
the throne of Assyria. Most of the Assyrian kings of 
whom we possess inscriptions at least state the name 
of their father, while in one instance we know the 
relationship between two early kings from a consider- 
ably later occupant of the throne, Tiglath -pileser I , 
informing us that Samsi Ramman was the son of Ismi- 
Dagan and that each was an early patesi of Assyria. 
We thus know to a great extent the order in which 
the kings must be arranged, and in cases where a son 
succeeds his father we can assign approximately the 
possible limits of their respective rules. 

A further aid is found in the 4 Synchronous History ’ 
of Assyria and Babylonia. This inscription was an 
, official document drawn up with the 
ync ro- aim of giving a brief summary of the 
nous is ory, re ] at j ons between Babylonia and As- 
IA syria from the earliest times in regard 

to the boundary line dividing the two countries. The 
chief tablet on which this record is inscribed is, un- 
fortunately, broken ; but much still remains which renders 
the document one of the most important sources for 
Babylonian and Assyrian history. From it we ascer- 
tain for considerable periods which kings of Babylonia 
and Assyria were contemporaries. 

Similar information for the period from about 775 to 
669 B.C. is obtained from the Babylonian Chronicle. 

Now , we know the order and the length of the reigns 
of a great majority of the Babylonian kings from the 
Babylonian lists of kings that have been discovered, and 
the dates of some can be fixed, like those of the earlier 
Assyrian kings, from subsequent chronological notices 
(cp Babylonia, § 38). The dates and order, there- 
fore, of the kings of both Babylonia and Assyria can 
to some extent be approximately settled independently 
of one another, and each line of kings can be controlled 
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from the other hy means of the bridges thrown across 
between the two by the ‘ Synchronous History' and the 
4 Babylnm.in Cbmimli.-. 

A lurther means of control is supplied by the points 
of contact th.it we c.ni trace hi-twren Assyria and Egypt. 
Such are the Egyptian campaigns of Asur-bani-pal re- 
counted on his cylinder inscription and the letter from 
Asur-uballit to Aim-nopliis IV. , recently found at Tell 
'■l-'Anijrna. and now preserved in the t ii/eh Museum. 
These points of contact :ire not, however, sufficient 
to warrant a separate classification ; and to go to 
Egyptian chronology to fetch help for that of Assyria 
would be to embark on an explanation ignoli per 
ignohui (cp Egypt, § $$/., nnd Chronology. §19). 

Assyrian chronology, therefore, unlike that of early 
Tl dn Ionia, may be regarded as tolerably fixed. The 
dates of the later Assyrian kings, with the exception 
of the successors of Asur-bani-pal. can be settled almost 
to a year, while the dates assigned by various scholars 
to the earlier Assyrian kings, though differing, do not 
differ \erv widely. The data summarised above, 
which must form the basis of every system of Wwrm 
chronology, are not elastic beyond a certain point. 
Thus, whilst no two historians agree precisely as to the 
dates to be unsigned to many of these e.irlier kings, the 
maximum of their disagreement is inconsiderable, and 
the results arrived at by almost any one of them may 
be considered approximately correct. 

With the Semitic races in general and the Baby- 
lonians and Assviinns in paiti'-ular proper names re- 

22 Names ta * nCc * t ^ lc ' r l,r '£* n:)l forms with great 
persistency. Among these two nations, 
in fact, manv names consist of short sentences, complete 
and perfectly grnmnutu al ; indeed, were it not for the 
determinatives placed before them to show that they are 
names ( Y for males, for females) the difficulty 

of re tiling Assyrian texts would be considerably in- 
ci cased. 

The following are translations of some of the names 
of Assyrian kings tile interpretation of which may be 
regarded as certain. Where the real Assyrian form 
of the name differs from the form now in common use 
it is added in brackets : — 


Nmi- Dagan 
‘'kim-i- Ram m"in . 

ASur-U Lnisi-.il 

Pti/ur- V-ur 

Asur-n.ldin-ahe 

Asnr-uballit 

liCl-nirari . . 

K:inim.1n-nirai i . 

Shalmaneser (Sulmnmi-a- 

Tukulti-N inib 
Bel-kudur-usur 
N inili-pal- 1 ’'. s.ir.1 . 

Asm -din 

Asm -nls-isi .... 
Tiglulh-pilcst r ^Tukultb 

A mi r-1 *>“ Mcala . 

Asur-nl -lr-p.il 
Asiir-nn.iri 

Sargun tSaii u-l:mii) . 
Sennacherib (Sin-aV--> d 

Esarhaddon ( Asur-a'i-idd 
Asiir-lMiii-ii.il 
Asnr-etii-il.ini 
Sin-sar-iskim . 


Dagon hath heard.' 

My sun is Rimmon. ' 

A Air is lord of his people. 

Hidden in Asur. 

Asm giveth brethren.’ 

Asur hath quickened to life. 

I »c I is my helper.' 

Rimmon is my helper, 
u i.ln) 4 Sulinan is chief. 

My help is Ninib.' 

1 ’.Cl, protect the boundary ! 

Xinib is the son of Ksara. ' 

A>ur is judge*. ' 

Asur, raise the head ! ’ 
pal-ESira) 'My help is the son of 
E-nrn.' 

4 A 5 ur is lord of all.’ 

' Asur protecteth the son.' 

Asiir is my helper.' 

‘ l'he legitimate king.’ 

>n) ‘Sin (i.e. , the Moon -god) hath 
increased “ hrethren. '' ’ 
ina) 4 Asur hath given a brother.' 

' Asur is the creator of a son.’ 

4 Asm is prince of the gods.' 

‘Sin hath established the king.' 


I lic beginnings of the Assyrian empire are not, like 
those of Bal>\ Ionia, lost in remote antiquity. It is far 
00 Histnrv mnn ‘ |V< - l ' nt * n origin. The account 
contained in Gen. 10 n to the effect that 
the Assyrians went forth from the Babylonians and 
founded their own cities is supported by all the evidence 
we can gather from the inscriptions. It is true that no 
actual iicoMint of this emigration has yet been found 
among the . 1 r« laves of either nation ; but every indication 
of their origin tends to support the biblical account, 
for the Assyrians in all that they have left behind them 
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25. Earliest 
rulers. 


betray their Babylonian origin, Their language and 
method of writing, their literature, their religion, and 
their science were taken over from their southern neigh- 
bours with but little modification, and their very history 
is so interwoven with that of Uubylunin that it is ollcn 
difficult to treat the two countries srpaiatcly. 

The period at which the Assyiun ulfshnot left its 
parent stem, though not accurately known, can ]«■ set 
_ , within certain limits. It must have 

24. Settlement. been at , east bdnre 23QO The 

Babylonian emigrants, pushing northwards along the 
course of the 1 igris. formed their first import mt settle- 
ment on its W. bank some distance to the .V of its 
point of junction with the Lower Zab. Here they 
founded a city, and called it Asur after the name of 
their national god, — a city that long continued to be 
the royal capital of the kingdom. 

The oldest Assyrian rulers did not bear the title of 
king. They bore that of istakkn, «. term equivalent In 
the title p in’si, assumed by many rulers 
of the old Main Inman cities in the X. 
The phrase 4 it&tkku of the god Asur ' is 
not to I <0 taken in the sense of ‘ priest. ’ In all probnl -ilitv 
it implies that the ruler was the representative of his 
god -an explanation that is quite in accordance with the 
th'-oer.itie feeling of the period. 

The earliest issakkus at present known to us are 
Kmi-Oagan and his son S.inisi-Ramm.ln. The latter 
built a temple to the gods Anu and Ramman, which, 
Tiglath- piles.-r I. tells us, fell into decay; 041 x ears 
afterwards A -ur-dan pulled it down, and 60 years later 
it was rebuilt by Tiglath-pilcscr himself. This refer- 
ence enables us to fix the date of Samsi-Ramm.'in at 
about 1820, and it is usual to assign to lsmi-Dngan, 
his father, a date sonic twenty yars earlier, (inti 1840 
B. c. In addition to his buildings at Asur, Sanisi- 
Ramman restored a temple of Lt.ir at Nineveh. The 
names of other issakkus are known, although their dates 
cannot be determined. 

Bricks, for example, have been found at Kal'at-ShcrkCit, the 
site of the ancient city uf Asur, which hear the name of a 
second Samsi - Ramman, the son of lgur-kapk.ijai, and rccoul 
that he erect' d a temple to the nalimial god in dint city. An- 
other brick from the same place is uis<nl»d uiili tin- uamr of 
Ir’Auni, the sun uf Halln, i_unimeinor.il mg liis d'-dii ,ii inn of a 
hml hug to the god Asur for the piescrcuiinii or l»is own life 
and that of his .sun. 

There are no data for determining the relation of 
Assyria to Babylonia at this period. ‘Whether the early 
issakkus still owed allegiance to their mother country 
or had already repudiated her claims of control is a 
question that cannot be decided with c-rtainty It is 
generally supposed, howew.r, that at some period be- 
tween 1700 and 1600 B.c, Assyria finally attained her 
independence. 

The oldest Assyrian king whose name is known to 
us is Bel-kapkapu. Ramman-nirari III., in an obscure 
passage in one of his inscriptions, 
mentions Bel-kapkapu as one of his 
earliest predecessors on the throne of Assyria. This 
passage is, however, the only imlii .itiou we possess of 
the time at which he ruled. The first Assyrian king of 
whom we have more certain information is Asui-bGl- 
nisisu. With this king our knowledge of Assyrian 
„ history becomes more connected, and we can 
1 4 ‘ trace in greater detail tlie doings of the various 

kings and the relations they maintained with Babylonia. 
The source of information that now becomes available 
is the 4 Synchronous History’ (see above, $ 21). 

From this document we learn that Asur-bcl-ni umi u ns on 
friendly terms with Kara-indas, a king of the third H:ihy Ionian 
dynasty, with whom lie firmed a compact and detci mined the 
boundary that should divide their respective kingdom-,. These 
r : rrn r . 4r ~. friendly relations were maintained by Pu/nr-ASur, 
cnca r 44 °- Jcingnf Assyria, who concluded similar treaties with 
Burn. a- Burias, king of Babylonia. Pir/ur-Asur was probably 
succeeded by A£ur-n.~»Iin-ahe (nr<a 14 ■■<). 1 Ins 1 ing is mentioned 
in a letter of Asur-uballit to Amcnupliis IV., king uf Egypt, in 
wliiui lie refers to \sur-nadin-:ibc as his f.iiln r lb,w ].,ng tfie 
friendly relations between Assyria and Bn by Ionia continued we 
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cannot say; but it was impossible that friction should always be 
avoided. Assyria was pi " ud « »F her independence, while I !.il »y- 
lonia could not but be jealous of her growing strength. Tims it 
was not long before their relations betaine hostile. It is lnukr 

Asur-ubal lit that we first find the two nations in j 
circa 1410. Q p en conflict. Asur-iih.illit, to cement his frieinb 
ship with Babylonia, had given his daughter Muballitat-serua in 
marriage to a Babylonian king, and Rara-hardas, the oftspring 
of this "union, in time succeeded his father on the throne. He- was 
slain however, in a revolt, and Nazi-bugas, a man of unknown 
origin was si t up in his suad. To avenge the death of his 
grandson, Asur-uballif invaded Babylonia, skw Nu/i-bng.is, and 
set the juim^est son uf Burua-Burias, Rungalzu 11 ., on the 
throne. (Such is the account given in the ‘ Synchronous His- 
tory* of .\sur • uballit's intervention in B.ib\ Imu.in nit .1 1 rs. It 
may be mentioned, however, that a parallel text coin. 1 ins a , 
somewhat different version of the affair, with which the account 
in the 1 S\ nchronous llistoiy' has not yet been satisf.u turily 
reconciled.) Kurigalzu did not long maintain fiiuidship with 
Assyria. Soon we find him at war with Asur - uliallu i's sun 
Q an l successor, IVl-nirari. Bel-nirari, however, de- 
circa 13b 0 ' feated him at the cny ofSugagn. and alter plunder- 
ing his camp added to the Assyrian territoty half ul the 
country from the land of Subaru to B.ihylonia. Rcl-nirari's 
son Pudi-ilu ( circa 1360) retained the territory his fat In r had 
acquired, but did not attempt to make further encroachments I 
on the S. He undertook successful expeditions, hmvev.r, , 
against the tribes on the E. and SIC. of Assyria. W-.- possess , 
an inscription on a brick from his palace at Asur, aiiJ another 

inscription of his on a six-sided stone (in the Ihirish 

records that he erected a temple to SamaS the Sun-god. H is son 
Kainman-uirari I., after strengthening the Assynan 
tina 1345- rtile in the teiritory recently acquired by his father, 
turned his attention to his S. bounthny. lie ■"ixpRn.d the 
Babylonian king Na/i-mai urtas in Rnr-Kur-Akarsallu, and . 
added considerably to his empire. 


urea 1330. 
27 . Shal 


R.unmSii-nirari was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 
I. He has left us no account of the expeditions he 
undertook ; but that he was a great con- 
queror we gather from a reference in the 
annals of A>ur-nasiv-pal. This king re- 
maneser I, j ates t j iat j n ] 11S re jg n the Assyrians whom 
e ^ c - Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, a prince 
who preceded him, had settled in the city of Halzidipha 
revolted under Hulai, their go\evnor, and took the royal 
Assyrian city of Damdamusa. These places lay on the 
upper course of the Tigris ; and it is evident from 
Asur -nji sir- pal's account that Shalmaneser had formed a 
sort of military outpost at this spot which shows that he 
must have undertaken successful expeditions against the 
countries to the N'W. of Assyria. We may conclude 
that it was in consequence of this extension of his territory 
along the Tigris that Shalmaneser transferred his 
capital from Asur in the south, which had formed the 
royal residence of Assyria, to Cal ah, a city of which he 
was the founder, as we learn from Amr-nasir-pal. This 
new capital was situated about eighteen miles S. of 
Nineveh (cp Calah). Shalmaneser, however, did not 
neglect the older capital. He enlarged its royal palace 
and restored the great temples. We know also that he 
restored the great temple of Ktar at Nineveh. 

On his death he was succeeded by his son Tukulti- 
Ninib, who, like his father, busied himself in extending 
the N\V, limits of his kingdom. At the 
sources 01 the Subnat, a river that joins the 
Tigris some distance above the modern Di.ir-bekr, he 
eaused an image of himself to be Ivwn in the rock. 
He conquered Babylonia, and for seven years governed 
the country by means of tributary princes. Though 
we have not recovered any actual inscription of this 
king, we possess a copy of one made by the orders of 
Sennacherib, on a clay tablet in the British Museum. 
The original was inscribed on a seal of lapis-lazuli, and 
Sennacherib tells us it had been carried from Assyria to 
Babylon. Six hundred years later, says Sennacln rib, 
on his eonquest of that city, he found the seal ann*Ng 
the treasures of Babylon and brought it back (cp above-, 
§ 20). The inscription itself is short, merely contain- 
ing the name and titles of Tukulti-Ninib. and calling 
dow n the vengeance of Asur and Ramman on any one 
who should destroy the record. How or at what pci iod 
the seal was brought to Babylon cannot be said with 
certainty ; but it is not improbable that it found its way 
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there during Ttikulli-Xinib's occupation of the country. 
This occupation w as iml permanent. At the end of 
seven }e:irs the nobles of Babylon revolted, and set 
Ramman-suni-usur, ot Ramman-sum-nasir (the name 
in. iv be 1 • -ad in either way), on the throne there as an 
independent king. Tuknlti- Xinib was not ,l popular 
ruler, for lie was slain in a revolt by his own nobles, 
who set his son, A -.ui*- lifter- pal, upon the throne. \\‘c 
possess an Assyrian copy of a letter written by a Baby- 
lonian king named Kiinimiin-Him-nfisir to Asur-narara 
and Nalui-d.iian, kings ol Assyria. If, as has been 
suggested, the writer of this letter and the king who 
succeeded Ttikulti-N inib on the throne of Babylon are 
identical, we obtain the names of two other Assyrian 
kings of this period. 

A fi \v years later, 1 1 1 1< I • 1 I 1« l-l.iidnr-usur (circa i;nu), we find 
tlie Assyrians and Babylonians again in conflict. l'« l-kudur-usur, 

. the Assyrian king, wasslaininthehattle ; butNinib- 

Cu<a 1205. |, il g£< ai .| retie. itcd with the Assyrian army, and 
when the Baby l < hi tins fiillnvvi-il up their advantage by an 
invasion of Assyria lie defeat' d them and diove them from the 
country. Tin- Babylonians, however, though n -pulsed, appear 
to have regained a considerable part of their former territory 
from the Assyrians. The next occupant of the throne was 

ASiir-dfm, the smii "f Ninib-pnl-l' Aia. Ile-rctnevi.il 
cl/ ul 1200. t j lc which bis father had sustained at the 

hands of the Babylonians. H<. invad'd Bal<\ hmui against 
Zamama-sum-iddin, captured the cities of Zab.m, J rria, and 
Akarsallu, and returned with rich booty to Assyria. The only 
other fact that we know of this king was that he pulled dow n 
the temple of Ramman and Asur which had been erected by 
Sain§i- Ramman, but had since fallen into d« ■ ay. His must 
have been an energetic reign, to justify the eulogy pronounced 
on him by his great-grandson Tiglatli'piksi.r I. 'this monarch 
describes him as one ‘ who wielded a shining sceptre, who ruled 
the men of Bel, whose deeds and offerings pleased the great gods, 
and who lived to a good old :ig<\ ' Ashurdan was succeeded 
by his son .Mutdkkil-Nusku (1 it\u 1150), of whose reign we know 
nothing. He in turn was succeeded by his son 
ci tea 1140. ASur-res-isi, whom Tiglath-pilescr calls ‘tnemighty 
king who conquered the lands of the foe and overthrew all the 
exalted ' ; and from a clay howl of his, bearing an inscription, 
we learn that the peoples of Lnllumi and KutI were among 
those he overthrew. He was victorious against the Babylonians. 
The Babylonian king, Nebuchadrezzar 1 ., desiring to extend 
the northern limits of his country invaded Assyria and be-ieged 
a border fortress. Asur-rcs-isi, however, summoned his chariots 
of war, and on his advance the Babylonians retreated, burning 
their siege-train. Nebuchadrezzar, with fresh chariots and 
troops, soon returned ; but Asur-rfs-isi. after reinforcing his own 
army, gave him battle and inflicted on him a crushing defeat. 
The Babylonian camp was plundered, and forty chariots fell into 
the hands of the Assyrians. 

On the death of Asur-rcs-isi the throne passed to his 
son Tiglath-pileser I. , whose reign marks an 
circa 1120. e p OC k j n Assyrian history. He is, moreover, 
the first Assyrian monarch who has left us a detailed 
T' 1 th recorcl hi s achievements. The great 
28 . liga i nsCr ipti on of this king is contained 

pi eser . on ^ Qur 0Cta g 0na i cylinders of clay which 
he buried at the four corners of the temple of Ramman 
at Asur to serve as a permanent record of his greatness 
and of the extent of the Assyrian empire during his reign. 
Each of the four cylinders contains the s.inn- inscription. 
Where one is broken or obscure the text can be made 
out from the others. 1 

In the course of the introduction with which he prefaces the 
account of his expeditions he gives the following description of 
himself: 'Tiglath-pileser, the mighty king, the king of hosts 
who has no rival, the king of the four quarters, the king of all 
rulers, the lord of lords, . . . the king of kings, the excellent 
priest who, at the command of the Sun-god, was entrusted with 
the shining sceptre and has ruled all men who are subject to 
Bel, the true shepherd whose name lias been proclaimed unto 
the rulers, the exalted governor whose weapons Asur has 
commanded and whose name for the rule of the four quarters he 
has proclaimed for ever, . . . the mighty one, the destroyer who 
like the blast of a hurricane over the hostile land has proved his 
power, who by the will of Bel has no rival and has destroyed 
the foes of Asur.’ On the conclusion of this preface the 

inscription gues on to recount the various campaigns in which 
'1 lglath-pilescr was engaged during the first hve years of his 
reign. He first advanced .igainst the inhabitants of Musku 
(the Meshech of the OT ; see Ti bal), who had overrun and 
conquered the land of Kummuh, which lay on both sides of the 
Euphrates to the NW. of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser, therefore, 
crossed the intervening mountainous region and defeated their 


* Translation in KB 1 14-47. 
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five kings with great slaughter. * 'I he bodies of their warriors, ' 
he says, ‘in the destructive battle did I cast down like a 
tempest. '1 heir blood I ■ .uiscd to flow over the valleys and 
heights of the mountains. '1 lie m heads I cut off, ami around 
their cities I heaped them like . . . '1 heir spoil, tln-ir posses- 
sions, their property without limit, I brought out. Six thousand 
nun, the remainder of their armies, who before my weapons had 
fled, clasped my feet (/.«•., tendered their submission). I carried 
tin in a« iv and reckoned them .is the inhabitants of my land.' 
Tigl.itli-pileser then ati.u l:ed the land of Kummuh, burnt the 
eities, besieged and destroyed the fortress of SeriSe on the 
Tigris, and captured the king. H<- defeated the tribes that came 
to the assistance of Kummuh, and after receiving the submission 
of the neighbouring city of Urartinas returned to Assyria with 
great booty, part of which he dedicated to the gods Asur and | 
Kauini'm. This expedition was followed by one against 

the land of Subari (or Subarti), in the oiirM: of which he 
defeated four thousand warriors of the Hatti (s< e Hi rriTKs)and 
capture. I one hundred and twenty i hariots. Another campaign 
in the mountainous regions of the XW. met with similar 
success, and resulted in the submission of many small states and i 
cities. Tiglath-pilescr now devoted his energies to extending 
his border in another dire-. lion. He crossed the Lower Zab and 
overran the districts of Murattas and Sarada'us to the S. of ■ 
Assjua. Shortly afterward-., however, he returned to the X., 
whence he brought back with him the captured images of 
twenty-live god-., which he set up as trophies in the temples of I 
his own land. Tfglath-pileser next extended his conquests still 
farih* r north into the district around the upper course of the 
Luplir.tie-s. 'I he mountains he passed with great difficulty, anil 
i.ro-.'.vil tin.- Euphrates itself on rafts which his troops constructed 
nut of the Lrees that clothed the hill-sides. Here twciiiy- three 
kings of the land of Nairi, alarm- -d at his approach, assembled 
their combined forces to give him battle. ‘ 1 'lit, ’ writes Tiglath- 
pileser, ‘with the violence of my mighty weapons I oppressed 
them, and the destruction of their numerous host 1 aci umplished 
like the onslaught of tlu Storm-god. ' 1 ’he corps* s of their 
warriors 1 scattered in the plains and on the mount. nn height'.' 
Aft ei completing the . subjugation of the district he restored the 
kings be had captured, and in addition to the spoil he had taken , 
lie received from them as tribute twelve thousand horses and two j 
thousand oxen. The Vss\ rian king now turned his troops 

again-a the region of tin- W. Euphrates. He subdued the 
distrii t around the <.ily • <1 Larchemish, and even extended his 

conquests bey I the river, which his army crossed on rafts 

buoyed up b\ inflated skins. The last campaign of which we 
have a detailed account is that against the land of Musri to the 
X r . of Assyri i. the inhabitants of which, when at length driven 
into then chief city of Arini, lendercd their submission Tiglatli- 
pil->er i lien man In'll through the neighbouring country carrying 
with him fire and sword, burning the cities he took and digging 
up their foundations. Tin- royal scribe, speaking in his master’s 
name, concludes hts record of these early conquests of Tiglath- 
pilescr with the following summary : ‘ In all forty-two lands and 
tluir kings from beyond the Lower Zab, from the border of the 
distant mountains as far as the farther side of the Euphrates up 
to the land of Hatti and as far as the upper sea of the setting 
sun (/.r., Lake Van), from the beginning of my sovereignty until 
my fifth year, has my hand conquered. One command have I 
caused them to lunr; their hostages have I taken; tribute and , 
tax have I imposed upon them.' 

The cylinder-inscription of Tiglnth-pileser does not recount 
the Inter expeditions of his reign. From the ‘Synchronous i 
History,' however, which deals with his relations with Baby- 
Ionia, we learn that Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and. Marduk- 
nadin .die, king of Halo Ionia, had ' a second time' set in battle 
array their chariots of war that were assembled above the Lower 
Zab in Amihina. ‘In the second year' they fought in Akkad, I 
where 'L'iglathpileser 'captured the cities of Dfir-Knrigalzu, I 
Sippar of the Sun-god, Sippar of Anunitu, Babylon, Upis, the 
great cities together with their fortifications; at the same time ' 
h? plundered Akarsallu as far as the city of Lubdi, and the laud 
of Su'd (on the Euphrates to the NW. of Babylon) in its entirety 
up to the city of Rapikn he subdued.' 1 'I lie phrase ‘a second , 
time' is puzzling, for the ‘Synchronous History ' does not relate , 
a previous campaign of I'lglath-pilescr against Babylon. Some 
scholars therefore .suggest that it refers merely to the former 
struggle of A^ur-rcS-isi, Tiglath-pileser's father, with the Baby- 
lom m king Nebuchadrezzar 1 .. but it must he rememhered that 
Tiglatli pilcser did not meet with unvarying success in his re- I 
lations with Babylonia, for Sennacherib mentions that during 
his rtign Ranjnfia and Sala, the gods of the city of Hkallati, 
had 1 ' carried off by M.inllik-nfidin-ahe, king of Akkad (cp 
above. § jo). The question whether this conquest of Kkalliiti 
was before "r att.-r Tiglath - juleser's successful Babylonian 
campaign is still indeed ail open one; but the supposition is 
T 'Li i — 1 1 1 1 that M.mluk-nfidin-ahe's advance against Assyria was 
in the first year of hostilities between the two countries, and 
that his success was merely temporary, being followed 'in the 
second year' by Tiglath-pileser's ext'-nsi\ e conquests in Baby- 
lonia as related in the ‘Synchronous Histm-y.' 

Tiglath-pileser was a great htinti r. H-- kept a record of 
the beasts he slew in the desert. This was inserted in the 
cylinder-inscription after the account of hi.s campaigns. From 
it we learn that with the help of the gods Ninib and Nergal 
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he slew ‘four wild oxen, mighty and terrible in the desert 
of the land «.f Mitani and in Ara/ihi, which is in front of the 
land of Hatti,' ten elephants in the district of Harr.m and on 
the banks of the Khabtir, one hundred and nuntv li-us on 
foot, and eight hundred with spears while in his i h.uiot. He 
caug ht four elephants alive, and brought them buck. togi-tln-i 
with the hides and tusks of those he had slain, to the city ol 
Asur. No less energetic was the king in his building 

operations'. The temples of the gods in Asur that were in ruins 
he restored; he repaired the palaces throughout the country 
that his predecessors had allowed to fall into decay ; he extended 
his water-supply by the construction of canals; he accumulated 
considerable quantities of grain. As a result of his conquests, 
he kept Assyria supplied with Imrscs, cattle, and sheep, and 
brought back from bis campaigns Mcign trees and plants, which 
became acclimatised. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser was a period of 
great prosperity for Assyria. He pushed his conquests 
until the bounds of his empire extended from below 
the Lower Zab to Lake Van and the district of the 
Upper Euphrates, and from the mountains to the K of 
Assyria to Syria on the \Y , including the region watered 
by the Khabtir. He was a good warrior ; yet he did 
not neglect the internal administration of his realm, 
devoting the spoil of his campaigns to the general 
improvement of the country. In fact, the summary he 
gixi-s of his own reign is a just one : ‘To the land of 
Asur I added land; to its people I added people. The 
condition of my penph- I improved ; I caused them to 
dwell in a peaceful habitation.' 

The prosperity which Assyria had enjoyed under 
Tiglath-pilescr does lint appear to have long survived 
his death. 

At the time of Asiir-bul-knla, Tiglath-pileser's son, relations 
between Assyria and Babylonia were of a friendly nature. 
Asiir-bel-kala at first made treaties with Yarduk-.Cipik-zcr-inatt, 
kina, "f Babylon; and later, when Kamm.'in-aphi-iddma, a mail 
of ..hsi.nre extraction, a-.*, ended the throne of Babylonia, he 
further strengthened the connection between the two countries 
by contracting an alliance with the daughter of the Babylonian 
king. Samsi-R.nmman, another son of Tiglath-pilescr 1 ., als.. 
succeeded to the throne, but whether before or nt'lyr his broth. -i 
Astir-bel-kala cannot be determined. ‘1 he <<nl\ ins. riptiun i<l 
this king that we possi ss records that he restored the temple of 
the goddess 1 star in Nineveh. 

Su- !i are the only facts we know concerning the 
immediate successors of Tiglath-pileser I., and at this 
29 Gap point a gap nf more than one hundred 
^ vi Mrs oepurs in our knowledge of the 
c/Vo/ 1070-950. hi stor y 0 f Assyria We may surmise 
that the period was one of misfiii tune for the empire. 
What little can be gathered from the inscriptions con- 
cerning tin-si- \ 1 *, trs speaks of disaster. 

Shalmaneser 11 ., in his monolith-inscription, 1 states that he 
recaptured the cities of Pctljur and .Mtitkinu (beyond the 
Euphrates), which had been originally taken by Tiglath-pilescr 
I., but had meanwhile been lost by Assyria in the time of a king 
nam'd A<ur- . . . (the latter half of the name being broken). 
This k me may be identified with Asiir-erbi, and in that case he 
must base met with at least sonic success in the W., for we 
know that at a place on the coast of Phienii ia ASur-erbi cut an 
image of himself in the rock, near which at a later time 
Shalmaneser 11 . caused his own to be set. The names of two 
other kings are known: Erha - Ramin.ln and Asur -niidin-ahc, 
whose reigns must haw fallen during this period. The) 
are mentioned in the so-called ‘hunting ins. riptiun ' of Astir- 
n.Wir-pal as having erected buildings in the city of Abir, which 
were restored by Asur-n.'i sir-pal. 

No direct light is thrown on this dark period by the 
' Synchronous History.' As, however, it is written with 
a strong Assyrian bias, its silence is an additional tes- 
timony that during this period Assyria must have suffered 
misfi ir tunes. 


When we once more take up the thread of Assyria's 

p , history, our knowledge of the succes- 

u u. rrecteces- r . , ■ _ 

r A sion of her kings is unbroken down to 

sors of A. ., .. f . v *» _ . . 

the time ot Asurbanipal. 

Tiglath -pi lexer 11 . heads this succession of rulers ; but of him 
we know nothing beyond his name, which occurs in an inscrip- 
• tion of his grandson Rninman-nirari 1 1 ., 2 who styles 

1,(11 93 • him ‘king of hosts, king of Assyria.' Tigluth-pileser 
II. was succeeded by bis son Axur-dan II. Of this king we know 
that he constructed a canal, which, however, in the course of thirty 
oil V ears f' '1 into disrepair, and was therefore made good 
9 • by Axiir-n.lsjr pnl. Ramman-nirari ]].,who xm cccd'-il 

hi-, father, has left behind him only the short inscription (just 


1 A ~B 1 198. 


1 KB 1 150 ff. 


2 KB 1 48. 
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mentioned) recording his own name and those of hi-' father and 
grandfather. He was an energetic ruler, as is evinced by the 
‘Synchronous History,’ which records various successes of his 
against the Babylonians — liist against the Babylonian king, 
Samaibmudammik, and later against his successor, Nabu sum- 
iskun, who had set himself by force upon the throne. From this 
latter monarch he captured many cities and mui h spoil. H e did 
not, however, press his victory. He concluded a truce with 
the Babylonian king, either Nabu-sum-iikun or his successor, 
and each added the other's daughter to his harem. His 
son, Tukulti'Ninib, succeeded him, and from an inscrip- 
tion of this monarch al Srbeneh-Su we may infer that 
he undertook successful expeditions to the N. of Assyiia, at least. 

Tukulti-Xinib was succeeded by his son Astir- nfisir -pal, 
one of the greatest monarchs Assyria ever pro- 
duced. The annals of his reign he inscribed on 
a slab of stone, which he set up in the temple of 
the god Ninib at Calah. In this inscrip- 
. . . tion, 1 one of the longest historical mseri|> 

nasir-pa . t j ons Q f Ass\ru, he gives an account of 
the various campaigns he undertook. 

In the first years of his reign, he tolls us, he went against the 
land of Numme, a mountainous tract «>f countix t<> the N. of 
Assyria, and subdued the lands and cities in its neighbourhood. 
The king then proceeded against the district of Kirruri that lay 
along the \V. shores of Lake Urumfyah. Turning \V. from 
Kirruri, he p.isv.l ilir..ugh the land «»t Kir hi un the Upper 
Tigris, and city after city fell into his hands. He returned to 
Assjiia with the »ty he had collected, and brought with him 
Buhu, the son cfBuha, the governor of NiStun, ;i city where lie 
had met with an obstinate resistance. This wicti li he flayed 
alive in Arl*ela, nailing his skin to the city' wall. In the same 
rc.irhe again repaired to the region of the Upper Tigris, against 
the cities at the foot of the mountains of Nipur and Pasatu. 
He then passed westward to the land of Kummuh, quelling a 
revolt in the city of Sum on the Khabur, and seizing the rebel 
leader Ahiababa who was brought hack to Nineveh, where he 
was flayed. The tribes surrounding the disaffected region 
tendered their submission. In the next year the first act of the 
king was to stamp out another rebellion. News was brought to 
him that the city of Halzidipha, which Shalmaneser II. had 
colonised (see above, § 27, beg.), was in a state uf revolution, and 
had attacked the Assy rian city of Damdamusa. While on his 
way against the rebels he set up an image of himself, at the source 
of the river Subnat, beside images of two of his predecessors, 
Tiglath-pileser I. and Tukulti-Ninib. He then defeated the 
rebels at the city of Kinabu, which he captured, and pro- 
ceeded to punish the revolt with severity, flay'ing the rebel 
leader Hulai. N”e\t he attacked the city of Tela and burnt it, 
mutilating the prisoners by' cutting off their ears and hands and 
putting out their eyes, These wretches, while still alive, he 
piled up in a great heap ; he made another heap out of the 
heads of the slain, while other heads he fastened to trees round 
the city ; the youths and maidens he burnt alive. These details 
may suffice to show the brutal practices of this great conqueror. 
Asur-nisir-pal next proceeded to the city of Tusha, which had 
heen deserted by the Assyrians in consequence of a famine. 
After restoring and strengthening its walls, he built a palace for 
himself and brought back the former inhabitants of the city. 
After his return he again undertook a pillaging expedition 
in the mountainous regions of the north. The next two 
years were mainly taken up with campaigns in Dagara and 
Zamua, which were in a state of insurrection, Nur-Rammjn, 
the chief of Dagara, leading the revolt. The war was a pro- 
tracted one, and three expeditions were required before order 
was completely restored. These expeditions were followed by 
others in the region of Kummuh, and in the land of Na'iri. 
From his residence at Tusha, the king then crossed the Tigris 
and captured Pitura and certain towns round the city of 
Arbaki, ASur-n.Tdr-pal records at this point the death of 
Ammeba'la, one <>f his nobles, who was murdered by' his 
subordinates. The king’s anger, however, was appeased by a 
large tribute, although, according to one account, lie flayed Bur- 
Ramman, the chief rehel, and nailed his skin to the wall of Ninahu. 

One of the most important campaigns in the reign of Asiir- 
nilsir-pal was that against the land of Suhi. Although Sadudu, 
the ruler of that land, obtained help from Nabii-aplu-iddina, 
king of Babylonia, his capital Siirn was taken and he 
himself escaped only by flight. A second campaign led to the 
subjugation of the whole district and a considerable extension 
of the Assyrian sphere of influence along the Euphrates. 
ASur-nasir-pal next crossed the river and carried his arms into 
N. Syria. He first made his way to Carohemish and received 
the submission of Sangara, king of the land "f Hatti. Pro- 
ceeding SW. and exacting tribute from the districts through 
which lie passed, he crossed the Orontc.s and marched S. inio 
the district of Lebanon. The cities on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, im luding Tyre, Si. Ion, Byblos, and Armad 
(An 1 ad), sent presents. In the N. districts he cut down cedars, 
which he used on his return in building temples to the gods. 
One more expedition Asnr-nasir-pal undertook on the N. of 
Asvvtin, traversing the land of Kummuh and again penetrating 
*" * 1 "- upper reaches of the Tigris. 

l RP'm-iuff. 
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Asur-nTisir-pal firmly established the rule of Assji ia in 
the N\V. and the X., while he extended his empire 
eastwards and laid the foundations of Assyria's later 
supremacy in the YV. <111 the coast of the Mediterranean. 
ITe was erne of Assyria's gie.itest conquerors; but his 
tide was cine of iron, :uul his ‘barbarity was e\ceptional 
even for his time. lie was a great builder. At 
Nineveh he restored the renal palace and rebuilt the 
temple of Kl.ir. 'I lie city of Calah, which Shalmanesci 

I. had founded, he rebuilt, peopling it with captives 
taken on his expeditions. lie connected it with the 
Upper Zfib by means id a canal, and erected two temples 
and a huge palace, from which his bas-reliefs, now in 
the British Museum, were obtained (cp above, << 18). 

Asur-nfisir-pal w'as succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 

II. who extended the kingdom of his lather beyond Lai 

g£ 0 Van and Lake T r riiiniyah. He exer- 

cised a protectorate over Babylonia in 
the S. , and his kingdom included 


32. Shalmane- 
ser II. and 


Damascus, which he had conquered, 
successors. During his reign, for the first time in 
history, Assyria came into direct contact with Israel : 
he mentions Ahab of Israel as otic of the allies of 
Benhadad of Damascus (cp Shalmaneser II. ). His 
later years were troubled by the revolt of his son Asur- 
danin-pal ; but his younger son, Samsi-Raminan, put 
down the rebellion, and on his father’s death succeeded 
to the throne. 

On a monolith of SamSi-Ramman II., now in tin.- British 
Museum, is an inscription in archaistic characters narrating 
o four campaigns of this monarch. He re-stored ohLi to 
4 - the kingdom, which had been thrown into confusion by 
the rebellion of his brother, and, having established his own 
authority over the territory subjugated by his father, ex- 
tended it on the E. He routed the Babylonian king, Manluk- 
balatsu-ikbi, in spite of the large army the latter had collected, 
comprising drafts from Elam and Chaldea in addition to his 
regular troops. 

Samsi- Ramman II. w'as succeeded by his son, 
Ramman-nirari III. 

| Two inscriptions on stone slabs from Calah, an inscription 
on some statues of the god N’t bo, and an inscription on a brick 
q from the mound of Ncbi-Yuniix, are the records actually 
01 1- dating from his reign; but these are supplemented by 
a short notice in the ‘ Synchronous History, ’ and bv the Eponym 
Canon, wli'n h adds short notices of the principal events during 
| each year of his reign. 

Ramman-nirari III. undertook expeditions in Media, 

I Parsua, and the region of Lake Urtmnyah on the E. ; 
conquered the land of Na’iri on the X. ; and subjugated 
all the coastlands on the W. , including Tyre, Sidon, 

: Israel, Edom, and Philistia. Mari', king of Damascus 
I (see Benhadad, §3), attempted no defence of his capital. 
He sent to Ramman-nirari his submission, paying a 
heavy tribute in silver, gold, copper, and iron, besides 
quantities of cloth and furniture. A considerable 
portion of Babylonia also owned the supremacy of 
Ramman-nirari. In his inscription on the statues of 
Nebo, he mentions the name of his wife Sumniuramat 
(the Assyrian form of the Greek Semiramis). He was 
a great monarch. His energetic rule and extensive 
conquests recall those of Shalmaneser II. his grand- 
father. 

Of the three kings that follow not much is known. 
Shalmaneser 1 T 1 . succeed) vl Ramman-nirari. and 
* ' from the Epnnym Canon we gather that he 

undertook campaigns against Urartu (Armenia), Itu', 
Damascus, and Hatarika ( Hadraeh). He was succeeded 
by Asur-dan III. This king made foreign cx- 
peditions. His was a troubled reign, The 
most important event recorded in his time was the 
eclipse of the sun in 763 (cp above, § 10. end , Amos, § 4 ; 
Eclipse, § 1). The same year saw the outbreak of 
civil war : the ancient city of Asur had revolted. In 
761 the rebellion was joined by the city of Arapha, and 
in 759 by the city of < Inzan. In 758, however, after it 
had lasted six years, the revolt was brought to an end ; 
Gozan was captured, and order once more restored. 
The troubles of Assyria during the reign of Asur-dan 
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were aggravated in the years 765 and 759 by visitations I 
of the plague. On his death he was succeeded by A Air- . 
nir.iri. Although at the beginning of his reign | 
this Wing undertook expeditions against Hadrach 
and Arpad, and later two campaigns against the Zimri, 
for the greater part of his reign he was inactive. In 
746 the city of Calah revolted, and next year a man of 
rp- . ,, unusual energy usurped the throne, and, 

.'. ttj" assuming the name of Tiglath-pileser, 
pi eser . extenc j e( ^ Assyrian supremacy farther than 
it had ever reached. 

>ileser III. 


cessors. 


Tiglath-] 


In the reign of 
Assyria came into 


727-669. 


close contact with the Hebrews, a con- 
tact that continued under each of his successors until 
the reign of Esarhaddon. The events of their reigns 
and the influence they exerted on the history of Israel 
and Judah are described in the separate articles on these 
successive kings. 

Tig 1 nth-pile -.er III. was succeeded in 727 by Shal- 
M.wi.ii-.u IV. (./.Z 1 . ), and he in 722 by the 
usurper Snkgon (r/.z'. ), to whom succeeded 
in 705 his son Sennacherib (//.?». ), in 680 his grandson 
Esarhaddon' [q.v . ), and in 669 his great-grandson 
Asur-bani-pal. For the expeditions of the last- 
named monarch in Egypt, Elam, Arabia, etc. see 
.Y&ur-jianj-iml. Ill’s literary tastes found expression in 
the collecting of a great library at N ineveh. The Eponym 
list and his own inscriptions cover only the first 
part of his reign ; his later years arc clouded in 
uncertainty, and the date of his death is a matter of 
Decline con J ecturc - The period from his death 


and fall. 


until the fall of Nineveh is equally ob- 


t irca 606. 


scure. We know the names of two of 
his sons, A^ui -etil -ilam and Sin-sir-iskun, who both 
occupied the throne ; but tin* length of their respective 
reigns and even the order of tin -ir succession are matters 
of dispute. It us« •< 1 to be assumed that during this 
period Ass\ ria was entirely stripped of her power and 
foreign pusiewons ; but this view' has now' been modified 
in consei [iience of recently discovered contract -tablets 
dated from both northern and southern Babylonian cities 
according in the regnal years of the last two Assyrian 
kmgv Those prove that the Assyrian supremacy in 
Babylonia continued for some little time at least. As- 
syria's power, however, was waning. A long career of 
conquest had been followed by an age of luxury, and her 
strength w as sipped. The Sc\ thian hordes that had swept 
across W. Asia had further weakened her. Thus, when 
N ihnpola.ssnr, repudiating. \ssyrian control, allied himself 
with Cyaxares. king of Media, and their combined forces 
invaded the country, her resistance met with no success. 

Though Nineveh held out for two years, the 
city was at last captured and destroyed, and 
Assyria was annexed to the empire of the Medes. 

The most recent, and at the same 1 ime most nolic, work on 
Assyrian art and architecture is lYir. .t and (_ lnjii*./ .s Hist.de 
F art dans Cant t./uite^ vol. ir. . C ha hire < t 
35. Bibliography, Assyne, 1‘urL, 1.^4. Of works which ap- 
peared soon after the discovery of the re- 
mains of Assyrian art, and do’not attempt a scientific treatment, 
one of the earliest was Botta and Flandin’s Monuments dc 
.V/n : ve, 5 vols. , Paris, 1849-50. The two works of Sir Henry 
l.ayard, Xineveh ami its Remains and Monuments of 
Xineveh, contain a good account of his discoveries. In Assyrian 
Discoveries, Lond. 1875, George Smith has described the results 
of his own explorations. 

For the history of As-,\ria the principal work is Tiele’s Bab.- 
. !ss. Gesch. Gotha, it." 26- 52. Reft n n-.e may also be made to 
HommeTs Gesch. Bab. u. As\. I>« rhn, i 535-5S\ the Gesch. Bab. 
u. Ass. by bird ter and I>*_ht/s».h, C.tUv and btiittgart, 1891, 
and \\ inckler’s Gesch. Dab. u Ass. Leij>/. 1S92. Among 
English works dealing with the history of Assyria* see George 
Smith's Assyria (SPC A', Oxf. 1875), and Prof. G. Rawlinson's 
Five Great M diarchies of the Eastern World, v-.-K. i. and ii. 
Loud. 18.7T. Both these works have been superseded on several 
points in consequence of later disccei k',. 

Assyrian history can be rightly understood only if followed in 
the inscriptions themselves. Translations of most of the his- 
torical inscriptions of Assyria are given in Schrader’s KB i. and 
ii. Berlin, 1889-90, each of which contains an explanatory map. 
A series of popular English translations of Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments was founded and edited by Dr. S. Bin.li of the British 
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Museum and entitled RP (12 vols. Lond. 1S73-81), of which vols. 
i. iii. v. vii. ix. and xi. deal with Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions. These translations have now, of course, been 
superseded. In a new senes edited by A. H. Sayce (0 yols. 
L-nd. 1888-92) the old methods and plan were not liK'dincd. 
As a '_ol lection of all the points in the OT illustrated or explained 
by the monuments, Schrader's COT is still unrivalled. 

For works treating of the religion of the A*sj rians see Baby- 
lonia, § 71. , , . , . . , , 

For the student who would gain a more than superficial know- 
ledge of Assyriology it is needless to give a list of works, as this 
has~ already been done in Bezold's Bab. Ass. lit. Lcipz. 1886; 
the literature since 1886 can be ascertained from the bibliographies 
appended to the ZA and to the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures , and from the Or. Bibliographic. 

L. W. K. 

ASTAD Uctaa [A]), I Esd. 5 13 RV = Ezra2i2, 


A3TAR0TH (EnDuT), Dt. 1 4 ; RV Ashtaroth. 


AST ARTE. See Asiitoreth. 

ASTATH (<\cta 0 [BA] <\z [L]), i Esd. 838 = 
Ezra 8 is, Azgad. 

ASTROLOGER (Dan. 1 20 etc . RV F.n-* 

chanter; and Is. 47 13! (LAOu* "1311), RV ,,| f- 

‘divider of the heavens.’ See Stars, § 5; also 
Di\ 1 nation, § 2 (5) and Magic, § 3 (4). 

ASTYAGES (<\CTY&r H C [B \Q]). according to 
Theodotion’s text of Bel and the Dragon (zc 1), was the 
predecessor of Cyrus in the kingdom of IVtmYi See 
Cykcs. 

ASUPPIM and HOUSE OF ASUPPIM (1 Ch. 2617, 
D'SDNv ; eic to &cs$>eiN [A], e.T. ece<t>. [B]; 
Tim: <\c<\<t>eiM [LJ; v. 15 'NH JV3, oikoy ac& 4 >€in 
[A], o. ececpciN [BJ. o. <\ca 4> [L]; fcsuo [ Pesh -]i 
RV in each case ’the storehouse.’ In Neh. 12asf AV 
renders the samew'ord ‘ the thresholds ’ [marg. 1 treasuries, ’ 
‘assemblies']; Ch-n.u., cv ti } awayayziv ^[different 
vocalisation]; RV ‘the storehouses'), a word used hy 
the Chronicler to describe certain storehouses situated 
at the temple gates (Neh. llizs), perhaps specially the 
southern gate (1 Ch. 20 15). See TT.Mi’LE. 


ASUR (&coyp [BA]), 1 Esd. 031 RV = Ezra 2 51, 1 Iar- 
iiur. 


ASUR-BANI-PAL. Though mentioned by name 
only once or twice in OT (see Avxapper), Asur-bani-pal 
is important to OT literature from his deportation of 
troublesome populations to the region of Samaria (see 
Sam \ria, Samaritans, and cp below, § 12) ; also 
from references to his campaigns in Egypt and Arabia in 
the prophecies (see Isaiah, ii. §9, and Naiic.m, §2). He 
was one of Assyria's greatest kings, and famous not less 
for his devotion to art and literature than for his extensive 
conquests. 11 is name, which is best read Asur-bani (or 
bani)-apli, means 1 Asur is the creator of a son.' He was 
the eldest son of Esarhaddon, and ascended the throne 
in 668 B. c. His succession had been secured by his 
having been publicly proclaimed king before his father's 
death, while his brother, Samas-sum-ukin, was installed 


in Babylon as viceroy or tributary prince. 

From the moment of his accession he was plunged 
into a prolonged war in Kg\pt. for Tarku (TiRHA K AH ), 
king of Ethiopia, in the words uf 
Asur-bani-pal, ' forgot the might of 
Asur, I.star, and the great gods my 
lords, and trusted in his own strength' : that is, he 
raised a large army and descended upon Egypt. The 
prefects and governors appointed by Esarhaddon fled at 
T.irb.Ts approach. He captured Thebes, descended the 


1. 1st Egyptian 
campaign. 


Nile to Memphis where he fixed his capital, and pro- 
claimed himself king of Egypt. On receiving the news 
of this disaster, Alur-bam-pal determined to recover 
Egypt. During the passage of his army through Syria 
and along the coast of the Mediterranean, reinforce- 
ments in men and ships, in addition to the customary 
tribute, were receivc*d from twenty-two subject kings of 
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Palestine and Cyprus, among whom Manasseh, king of 
Judah, is mentioned (cp Esakhaddon). Tarku, 
hearing of the advance of the Assyrians, sent out his 
own forces from Memphis. At Karbanlti, within the 
Egyptian border, the forces of Tarku were utterly 
routed, while the king himself abandoned Memphis 
and escaped by boat to Thebes, leaving his capital and 
the whole of Lower Egypt in the hands of the Assyrians. 
The various governors and peiu kings, who had 
formeily been tributary to Esarh.iddon and had been 
expelled by Tarku, now returned , and joined their 
own forces to those of the Assyrians, upon which the 
combined armies a sc ended the Nile in a fleet of boats 
to dislodge Tarku from Thebes. In forty days the 
journey was accomplished. Tarku abandoned the city 
without striking a blow . and retreated into I* iliiopia, 
leaving the whole of Egypt in the hands of the Assyrians. 

He did not, however, abandon his designs upon 
Egypt* an< L as his former attempt at open opposition 


2. Revolt 
suppressed. 


had proved unsuccessful, he now' resound 
to stratagem. Perceiving that the native 
Egyptian princes were lar from contented 


under the military' sw ay of the Assyrians, he opened secret I 
negotiations with them, Niku (NTcho), Sarruludari, and [ 
Pakruru leading the conspiracy on the Egyptian side. 

It was agreed that they should transfer their allegiance 
to Tarku, who in return would leave them in undisturbed 
possession of their principalities, and that, while he 1 
attacked Egypt from the south, they would raise a revolt l 
in the interior. The Assyrian generals, however, sus- I 
pecting that some treachery was afoot, intercepted their I 
messengers, and learnt the full extent of the plot. Niku 
and Sarruludari were bound hand and foot and sent to 
Xmeveh, while their fellow -conspirators w ere slain. The 
revolt, thus prematurely hastened, was quelled without 
difficulty. Tarku was once more driven from Upper 
Egypt , and soon afterwards died. 

Asur-bani-pal, in restoring the country again to order, appears 
to have mitigated his former rigour, seeking to conciliate rather 
than to suppress the native rulers. Niku was pardoned. He was 
clothed in costly raiment ; a ring was set upon hi* finger, and a 
fillet of gold about his head (ab an emblem of his restoration) ; and 
with presents of chariots, horses, and mules, he returned to 
Egypt, where he was once more installed as governor in Sais, 
while his son Xabu-sezibanni was appointed governor of Athribis. 

Ethiopia, however, could not long keep her eyes from 
Egypt ; and, although Tarku was dead, the ambitions 
of his country did not die with him. 

It was not long before Urdamane, his 
successor, marched northwards and 
took Upper Egypt (cp Egypt, § 66). He advanced 
from Thebes to meet the Assyrian expedition sent 
against him, but was worsted in the battle, returned 
to the city, and thence fled farther south to Kipkip. 
The Assyrians marched on Thebes, and the < ity 
itself, together with immense booty, fell into their 
hands. They carried back with them to Assyria two 
huge obelisks, and thus set the fashion, adopted by 
all the later conquerors of Egypt, of perpetuating their 
victory by means of the monuments of the conquered 
country itself. 'With full hands, ’ writes Asur-bani-pal, ‘I 
safely returned to Nineveh, the city of my rule. ' This 
successful expedition, however, had no lasting effect. 
Egypt was too far off to remain for any length of time 
the vassal of Assyria. Psammetichus, the son of Niku, 
obtained the supremacy over the whole country, and 
permanently shook off the .Assyrian yoke. 

After his second Egyptian campaign Asur-bani-pal 
directed his forces against Baal, king of Tyre, ‘who 


3. 2nd Egyptian 
expedition. 


4. Siege awelt in tne mlcJst OI sea — a good | 
of Tvre description °f the city (see Tyke). lake I 
his predecessors, Aair-bfuii-pal failed to j 
capture a stronghold so favoured by nature. He ' 
erected towers and earthworks, however, and attempted 
to cut off communication from the sea as well as from 
the land, and maintained so effectual a blockade that 
Baal, at last reduced to extremities, sent Yahi-milki to 
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ask for terms. Asur-bani-pal contented himself with 
levying tribute on the city, and with demanding the 
king's daughter and nieces for his harem, together 
with their dowries. After humbling Tyre, it was 

no hard matter to obtain the submission of the less 
important princes of the Mediterranean coast. Among 
these were Yakiulu, king of the island-city of Akvad, 
Mugallu, king of Tahal, and Sandasarmu, king of 
Cilicia (Cilicia, $ 2). 

Cygfs (Gugu), king of Lyditi, also appears to have 
heard of the success of the Asm nans, and to have sent 
in his submission. For some years he 


maintained these friendly relations, and 


5. Gyges of 

Lydia, etc. tQ t jjj s f act a ttrib u ted his success over the 
Cimmerians, in proof of which he sent to Nineveh two 
captive Cimmerian chiefs bound hand and foot with 
I’olleis ol iri >n. Towards the end of the ieii>n of Asur- 
bani-pal, however, Gyges severed his connection with 
Assyria, and aided Psammetichus (P.s.mietik) in his 
struggle for Egyptian independence (cp Egypt, § 67). 

Asur-bani-pal was now free to turn his attention to the 
eastern borders of his kingdom. 

During the absence of the Assyrian army in its distant 
campaigns the K. frontier of Assyria had been con .lantly 
violated by the king of Mannai (sec Mi.w.i). Asur-bani-pal 
determined to chastise AhSeri. He marched northwards, and 
foiled an attempt of his opponent to surprise the Assyrians, by a 
night attack. Alperi fled to his capital 1/irlu, wlnlv Asur- 
bani-pal laid waste the country. On his death in a revolt he 
was succeeded by his son Ualli, who bought terms of peace 
from Asur-biini-pal. 

The most warlike nation on the E. of Assyria, how- 
ever, and indeed her most powerful enemy, was Elam 

6 Elam rta ^ u lts king had shown his hostility 

to Assyria already in the reign of Esarhaddon, 
by attempting to stir up a rebellion in Chaldea ; and 
although, when his people were suffering from famine, 
he had received assistance from Asur-bani-pal himself, he 
now proposed an invasion of Babylonia, hoping thereby 
to cripple the Assyrian power. 

Acting on the advice of his general, Marduk-Sum-ibni, he 
formed an alliance with Bel-ikisa, king of Gambulu — a country 
situated in the lower basin of the Tigris, on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf — and having won over to his side Nabu-sum-iris, a 
governor in Chaldea, he crossed the Babylonian border. Oil 
news being brought to A5ur-b5ni-pal that the Elamites had 
advanced ‘like a flight of locusts’ and were encamped against 
Babylon, he set on foot an expedition, and, marching southwards, 
drove Urtaku beyond the frontier. 

On the death of Urtaku, shortly afterwards, the throne 
was seized by Teumman, who immediately sought to rid 
himself of the sons of the former kings, Urtaku and 
Ummanaldas I. His intended victims, however, escaped 
with their friends to the court of Asur-bani-pal, where 
they were in kindliness received, and protected. This 
incident caused a renewal of the war between Elam and 
Assyria. An interesting fact, which throws light on 
Assyrian prophecy, is related. On theeve of the campaign 
A ; .ur-bani-pal prayed solemnly to the goddess Istar, who 
to encourage him appeared in a vision to a seer, and 
promised victory to the Assyrian arms. 1 Confident of 
success, Asur-bani-pal set out for Elam, and pressed on 
up to the walls of Susa. Here, on the banks of 
the Eulceus, there was a decisive battle, in which the 
Elamites were utterly routed. 

‘The land of Elam,' writes Asur-bani-pal, 1 through its extent 
I covered, as when a mighty storm approaches; I cut ofF the 
h'. :<d of Teumman, their'king, the rebel who had plotted evil. 
Beyond number 1 slew his warriois; alive in my hands I took 
his fighting men ; with their corpses as with thorns and thistles 
I filled the vicinity of Susa ; their _ blood I caused to flow in the 
Kultcus, and 1 stained its waters like wool.' 15 

Asur-bani-pal divided the land, proclaimed as vassal 
kings Ummanigas and Tammaritu, tin- two si ins of 
Urtaku who had cast themselves on his protection, and, 

1 See the striking passage in the annals (Smith, Hist, of 
Assurb. 123-126). 

- [5 R 3, 43, asrup kitna nabasi. Nabdsu — 1 red - coloured 
wool.’ The adverb, nabdsi ?, ‘like red wool,’ acc. to Ruben, 
JQR 10 553, is an Ass. loan-word in the Song of Deborah, 
corrupted in our text.] 
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returning by way of Gambulu, exacted a terrible venge- 
ance from that land. 

We now approach the greatest erisis in the history of i 
Asur-bani-pal. <_>n ascending the throne of Assyria he 

_ if r had appointed his younger brother Samas- j 

" “Rh 1 01 ^ um ' ukin kin S of Babylon, without re- j 

Ba y on nouncing his own suzerainty. Santas- | 
suppressed. § um . u i C j I1| however, was dissatisfied with j 
his dependent position, and resolved to revive, if j 
possible, the relations between Assyria and Babylon. 
His own resources being insufficient for subjugating 
Assyria, he began to form a coalition of the neighbouring 
nations, all glad of an opportunity to strike a blow at 
their powerful neighbour. The Chaldeans and the 
Aram: van tribes of the coast gave assistance ; U Hi- 
nt an i gas, king of Elam, threw over his patron Asur- 
b.im-pal, and joined the revolt ; Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and possibly Egypt, sent help. Asur-bani-pal did not 
lose an instant, but set out with the whole of his force 
to the SE. , where he successfully kept his enemies in 
check. 

Fortune favoured him by neutralising to some extent the 
assistance which Samus-sum-ukin expected to receive from Elam, 
hi, most powerful ally. That coum r\ was thrown by internal 
revolution into a slate bordering on anarch}. I 'inm.iniyaA and 
ihc whole of his family having been slain by Tanimaritu. who 
in turn was dethroned hy Indabigas, and only saved his life by 
tlight to As-,}ria. 

Asur-bani-pal hastened to attack the allied forces, easily 
defeated them, and proceeded to besiege the four cities 
— 1 J.ibyl'»ii, Borsipp.i. Sippara, and Cuth.i — in which 
they had sought shelter after their defeat. The 
defenders held out stubbornly for some time. When 
all was over, Samas-sum-ukin, to avoid his brother’s 
vengeance, set fire to his palace and perished in the 
flames. 

After stamping out the rest of the rebellion and 
rcst<iting order throughout Babylonia and Chaldea, 

_ , . Asur-bani-pal directed his forces against 

8. Subjugation Elanii where for the next tuo or three 

0 am ' years he carried on a war with I’m- 
manaldas II., who had ascended the throne « >f Elam 
after slaying Indabigas, his predecessor. It is true that 
for .I short time during this period Ummanaldas was 
driven into the mountains by Asur-bani-pal, who set 
Tammaritu on the throne of Elam in his stead ; but, 
as soon as the Assyrian army had withdrawn, Um- 
manaldas came out from his retirement, gathered his 
forces, and compelled Asur-bani-pal again to take the 
field against him. On the appearance of the Assyrian 
army Ummanaldas retired, allowing Asur-bani-pal to 
capture the cities and lay waste the country on his 
march. At length, however, he hazarded a battle. 
He met w ith a signal defeat and was again driven to 
take refuge in the mountains, while Susa and its ac- 
cumulated riches fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

* I»y the will of A5ur and Ktar,' boasts Asur-bani-pal, ‘into its 
palaces I entered and sat myself down rejoicing. Then opened 
I their treasure-houses, within which silver and gold, furniture 
and goods, were stored, which the former kings of Elam and the 
kings who had ruled even to these days had collected and placed 
therein, whereon no other foe besides myself had set his hands : 

I brought it forth and as spoil I counted it.' He recovered also 
all the treasures with which Samas-snm-ukln and his predecessors 
had purchased Elamite support. Susa itself was rased to the 
ground; the royal statues were carried to Assyria; the groves 
were cut down and burnt, and the temples violated. 

After the subjugation of Elam the annals of Asur- 
bani-pal relate a series of conflicts with Arabia (Smith, 

9 Arabia HisL “f - Usurb - 2 5 6 J : )- This the 
last great war in which this monarch 

is known to have engaged. At the beginning of his 
reign he appears to have had friendly relations with the 
Arabian king Uaitc’ ; but on the revolt of Samas-sum- 
ukin the latter joined the coalition against Assuia. 
Uaitc’ himself attacked Palestine, overrunning Edom and 
Moab, and penetrating almost as far N. as Damascus. 
Here, however, he was defeated by the Assyrians. 

Leaving his camp standing, U.iite* fled alone to Nabataea. He 
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appears, however, to have surrendered to Asur-bani-pal, who 
threw him into chains, and kept him a prisoner in a kennel 
with his hounds — Ailiya his wife, and the king ot K.edar, his ally, 
sharing the same fate. The other division ot the Arabian army, 
which had joined the forces of Samas-sum-ukin, shared his defeat 
and perished in Babylonia. Abivate, their leader, surrendered 
to Asur-bani-pal, kissed his foot in token of submission, and was 
appointed king of Arabia in the place of Uaite'. No sooner, 
however, had he returned to his country, than he associated hini- 
sdf with the Nabataeans in a series of joint attacks on the frontier 
of Ass\ ria. Asur-1 t.'mi-pal, therefore, crossed the Tigris with his 
army, ami embarked on a difficult march through the_ Syrian 
desert. The Assyrians, after some minor conflicts in which they 
were successful, eventually engaged the main body of the 
Arabian army in the mountains of Hukkuruna, to the SK. of 
Damascus. The Arabians were defeated, Abivate’ and Ayamu 
were taken, and Asur-bani-pal set out for Assyria with immense 
numbers of captives and herds of cattle ; on his return camels 
were distributed throughout Assyria ‘ like sheep.' 

The annals conclude their record of the wars of 
. Asur-bani-pal with an account of his 
10. Closing t r i um phal procession through Nineveh in 
years. celebration of his victories. 

Ummanaldas, the Elamite, who had shortly before been 
captured, Tammaritu and Pa'e, two other captive FJ. unite 
kings, with Uaite’, the king of Arabia, were f.istw.itd t>> the 
yoke of the chariot in which he rode. He then enteied the 
temple of his gods, offering sacrifices and praising them for the 
triumphs they hac! vouchsafed him over his enemies. 

Asur-bani-pal probably reigned till 625 R.c. ; but of his 
later years the royal records do not speak. It is im- 
possible to assign with certainty a reason for this 
silence. Possibly the kingdom, which had been shaken 
to its foundations by the revolt of Samas-sum-uldn 
during these years, showed signs of its approaching end. 
It is certain, at any rate, that the Medes, whom Asur- 
bani-pal had earlier in his reign defeated, again showed 
signs of activity (see Persia); and it is probable that 
during his reign the wild hordes of the Scythians 
descended from the X. and the NE. , slaying and 
plundering and carrying all before them. The question 
whether the empire of Assyria declined only under Asur- 
bani-pal' s successors , or had already become disintegrated 
before his death, is one that cannot be answered with 
certainty. 

Turning from foreign politics to the internal condition 
of Assyria during the reign of Asur-bani-pal, we find the 
, country superficially, at least, prosper- 
ll. Pohcy and ous. Though the constant wars of 
ui mgs, e c. mus t have been a great 

drain on the manhood of the nation, his almost un- 
varying success resulted in a great accumulation of 
wealth — the spoil of the conquered cities. Not only 
did his generals carry off the gold and silver, and 
anything else of value that was portable ; not only 
did they drive to Assyria the flocks and herds of the 
whole country : the population itself they deported. 

I It was the Assyrian policy (see above, § 1) to weaken 
| the patriotic feeling of the conquered races in this way, 

I and so to lessen the chances of revolt. A secondary 
object of the conquerors, however, had referem e to 
Assyria herself, for huge bands of captives were brought 
back in chains to replenish the labouring populace at 
home. Many of these wretches found their wa v into the 
possession of private owners ; but the majority of them 
were retained as slaves by the king himself, who, like 
his predecessors, sought to gratify his desire for splendour 
and to perpetuate his name by the erection of huge 
buildings in the capital. The most important of these 
buildings of Asur-bani-pal w as his ow n palace, which he 
built to the north of that of his grandfather Sennacherib 
— the remains exist at the present day in the 
mound of Kuyunjik opposite the modern town of 
Mosul. The walls of its chambers he lined with 
sculptures in relief, representing his own exploits on 
the field of battle and in the chase, in which the details 
are most earefully and elaborately carved, while* the 
designs themselves mark the acme of Assyrian 
art. Asur-bani-pal restored the palace of Sennacherib, 
strengthened the fortifications of Nineveh, and built 
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or restored various temples throughout Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

It was the custom of the classical historians to 
represent Asur-bani-pal as of an effeminate and luxurious 
disposition, spending his life at Nineveh in idleness and 
dissipation. The Assyrian records have dissipated this 
illusion. Though it is probable that many of his 
campaigns were conducted by his generals, the king’s 
personal valour in the field and in the hunt is undoubted. 
His skill as an administrator is testified l»v his organisa- 
tion of the immense territory acquired in his victorious 
campaigns. His palaces and buildings, c\ en to this 
dav, bear witness to his love for art and architecture. 
It is for none of these things, ho\ve\er, that his niemoi y 
is honoured above that of other kings of Assyria. He 
was the first of his nation to make a systematic and 
universal study and collection of his country’s literatuic, 
and it is to the library he collected in his palace that we 
owe the greater part of our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian literature and language. c. \v. K. 


ASYLUM, a sanctuary, within whose precincts those 
who take refuge may not be harmed without sacrilege. 

. In early times, holy places, as the homes or 
1. General j launts Q f th e gods, extended over cvcry- 
prmcip e. j n t h em the protection of their own 

inviolability Wild animals, and sometimes even 
domestic animals which strayed into them, shared this 
protection with debtors, fugitive slaves, and criminals, 
as well as the victims of unjust pursuit or violence. 
Man slayers sought refuge in them from the sword of 
the avenging kinsmen, and the right of asylum had an 
especial importance among those peoples in which the 
primitive law of blood vengeance was most persistently 
maintained. 1 The right of asylum was possessed by 
different sanetuaries in various degrees, depending on 
prescription, the holiness of the place, and other circum- 
stances ; it sometimes extended to an entire city, or even 
to a mark beyond its walls. Even within the same 
sanctuary it was, of course, a. greater sacrilege to drag 
the suppliant away from the altar or from the image of 
the god, or to slay him there, than merely to violate the 
sacred precincts. In later times the abuse of these 
privileges led to legal regulation and restriction (cp, 
e.g . , Tac. Ann. 360-64414). 

In Israel the oldest law (Ex. 21 12-14) recognises the 
right of asylum, but denies its protection to the 
2 Early murc ^ erer "'ith malice aforethought : 'from 
rvractirp beside m y altar thou shalt take him to die.' 

" ‘ Doubtless even' altar of Yahwe (Ex. 20 24/ ) 

was an asylum ; but not all were equally venerated, nor 
would the village high-place protect the suppliant as 
securely as the more famous sanctuaries. The only 
historical instances in the OT in which men who fear 
for their lives take refuge at God's altar are those of 
Adonijah (1 K. 1 50-53) and Joab (iK. 228-34; on the 
text cp 0 and Klo. ). Adonijah was persuaded to leave 
the asylum ; Joab, by Solomon's orders, was slain at 
the very altar. 

When the drastic reforms of Josiuh (621 B.c. ) 
destroyed and desecrated all the old holy places of 
3 In Dt * n his kingdom except the temple in 

Jerusalem, one of the necessary measures of 
the reform laws was to provide a substitute for the asyla 
thus abolished ; since it was obviously impossible that J 
inanslayers from the remote parts of the land should ; 
escape to Jerusalem. Accordingly, six cities of refuge ' 
are appointed — three E. of the Jordan (Dt. 4 4 1-43), 2 three 1 
W. of it (Dt. 19 2 / ) — with eventual provision for three 
more, in Philistia, Phoenicia, and OHe-Syria (Dt. 19 
8 ' lr -’). The distinction between manslaughter and 
murder is clearly defined and illustrated , the case is 


So, e.g-., in Creece ; whilst in Rome, where hlood vengeance 
was early abolished by law, the right of asylum was almost 
exclusively reserved for slaves. 

2 1 hese verses are out of place, and probably secondary ; sec 
Deuteronomy, § 20. 


tried at the place where the offence was committed, and 
if the verdict be murder the elders of the city in whose 
territory the defendant resides are empowered to tube 
him from the asylum and deliver him to the next 
kinsman of the murdered man, as the natural executor 
of the sentence. 1 

The post-exilic law also (Nil 35 g_/, cp Josh. 20-2-6) 
appoints six cities of re luge (^ L >pun ny), and defines the 
^ p crimes in substantially the same way ; but it 
differs radically from the Deutcronomic legisla- 
tion in providing (1) that the manslaycr shall be brought 
from his asylum to be tried before the ‘congregation’ 
{'eddh) — i.c., the religious community of the post-exilic 
Jerusalem (Nu. 3f»i.>:‘4/ )- -mid (2) that at the death of 
the high priest the manslaycr may without peril return 
to his home and estates ( :<v. 25 28), 2 Further, it is ex- 
plicitly forbidden to compound the crime by taking ,t 
bloodwite, or to allow the homicide upon payment of a 
fine to leave the city of refuge before the death of the 
high priest. 

The cities designated are, E, of the Jordan, Bezer, 
Ramoth in Gilead, and Golan in Bashan (Dt. 441-43 
K nf J 0s ' 1- -08) ; W. of the Jordan, Kudos h in 

refu e Galilee, Shechein, and Hebron (Josh. 2O7). 

° ’ The last three were all venerable sanctuaries, 
older, indeed, than the Israelite invasion, and were 
probably chosen not only on aecount of their location, 
but also because they were already asyla of established 
sanctity. It may be assumed that this was the case 
also with the cities of refuge E. of the Jordan, of which, 
with the exception of Ramoth, we know little. Jewish 
scholars, with some plausibility, maintain that, besides 
those, all the other Levitical cities, of which there 
were forty-four, many of them seats of ancient sanctu- 
aries, possessed the right of asylum in a lower degree. 3 
Whether this system was ever actually introduced in its 
whole extent is doubtful. Neither in the brief years 
between Josiah's reform and the fall of the Judiean 
kingdom nor after the restoration did Judah possess 
more than a small part of the territory contemplated by 
these laws. 

In the Greek period, and later (under Roman rule) 
many Hellenistic cities in Syria enjoyed the privileges of 
p .. . asylums. Not to speak of the famous 

. ara e s. sanctuarv G f Apollo and Artemis at 
Daphne, near Antioch, where the Jewish high priest, 
Onias, is said to have taken refuge (2 Mace. 433 ff., 
cp Strabo, xvi. 26 ), the title &<rv\os appears on coins of 
Caesarea, Panias, Diocaesarea (Sepphoris) in Galilee, 
Ptolemais (Acco), Dora (Dor), Seythopolis (Beth-shean), 
Gadara and Abila in the Decapolis, and others. Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant.x ill. 23), this character was 
conferred on Jerusalem by Demetrius I. ; but 1 Mace. 
IO31 knows nothing of it. Cp. A.siitoreth, Asherah. 

There is no recent and ad<:'|uate work on this subject. The 
Lai*. • of Asylum in Israel , by A. P. Bissell (Leipsic, 18C2) is a 
laboured attempt to prove thal the laws must all have originated 
in the age of Moses. See also S. Oblenburg, Die biblischen 
Asyle in talmudischcm Cewande , 1895 ; and compare Steugel, 
art. ‘ Asylon 1 in Tau/vll'tssoioa, K eal-encycl, der class. 
A l ter turns'll 1 its. On the wide diffusion of the fundamental cun* 

« c-plion of asylums, rued 011 ils possible origin, see J. ( Frazer’s 
article on ‘ I he ( Irigiu of Totemism and Exogamy ’ in Tort. 
Rev ., April 1899. G. F, M. 

ASYNCRITUS (<\cyrKpiTOC [Ti.J. -yNK. [WH]) 
is one of five who, with ‘the brethren that are 
with them,' are saluted in Rom. 16 14. They seem to 
have been Christian heads of households, or perhaps 
class leaders of some sort. 

Asyncritus figures in the list of the ' seventy disciples’ hy the 

1 In all these particulars there is a striking and instructive 
resemblance to the Athenian code of Draco (024 B.c.). 

2 In this provision it is evident that the sojourn in the city 
of refuge is regarded as a species of exile, a punishment which 
was removed by a general amnesty at the ascension of the new 
high priest, the real sovereign. Accordingly, in the Mishna, 
and in Jewish jurisprudence generally, residence in the city of 
refuge is called got a, ‘exile,’ cp e.g. Makkoth,' 6 i. 

2 See Maimonidc.s, Yad /Jamaica, Hilkoth Roseah, ch. 8. 
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r^u-l...r»..t..th.-us as bishop of ‘Urbania, 1 and in that of the 
!'■ i 1 1 tu^ as bishop of ‘Hyrcania’ (doubtless the 
1 1 1 1 i*i.i I. a . 1 1 1 1 ^. ) In the great Greek Metuea he is corn- 
in' morated .1I0114 ■' uh Herodion and Agabus on 8th April. 

ATAD < YJ:;n), Gen. , r » 0 io. See Abel-Mizkaim. 

ATAR («\TAp [ A]) r i Esd. , r >a8 RV = Ezra ! 2 42, Ater, 

ATARAH (ITTplJ, ‘crown ; [BL], €T6pA 

[A]), second wife of Jerahmeel ( 1 Ch. 226). In 
genealogical phraseology this signifies that the clan 
occupied a new region (cp Caleb's wife Ephrath ; and 
see Azi’BAH, Caleb), and presumably, like Caleb, it 
moved farther N. , in which case we may compare 
Atarah with Atkuth-Beth-Juab, mentioned along with 
betlili ln iii, etc., in 1 Ch. 2 54. 

ATARGATIS, TEMPLE OF (to AT€pr*riON [AV]), 
2 Macc. 1226; cp 1 Macc. 54J/C In the walled enclosure 
of this trans- Jordanic temple the Ammonites and 
Arabians defeated by Judas the Maccabee, after throw- 
ing away their arms, took refuge (see Ashtakmtii, >; 1). 
It was in 164 11. c. , the year after the re-dedication ol the 
temple at Jerusalem, which had animated the foes of the 
church -nation to l deadly persecution (1 Macc. 62). 
Judas h.nl already acted with the severity of the old 
Isr.iclitish law of war, dealing with the trans- Jordanic 
towns and the heathen part of their peoples as Joshua 
had dealt with Jericho (1 Macc. * r > 5 28 ; cp Josh, 6 ?<*, J E), 
but with the added zeal against idolatry justiiied by 
Dt. 7 s 12 .i. Naturally, this champion of monotheism, 
like his successor Jon.1th.1n at Ashdod (1 Macc. 1 o.” ;). 
had no scruple in violating the temple precincts. The 
iin.iiiiHvI multitude he slew (2 Macc.), and the temple- 
buildings, with all the objects polluted by idolatry, he 
burned (1 Macc.). 

Atargitis (nny-iny; cp Vogii< 5 , Syr. Cent n. 3; also 
inyiny ; cp /.D.\IG [’52] 6 473 /. ), to whom the temple 
belonged, is in The S' .line's Commentary (n. on 
1 Macc. 526) identified with Astarte. This is a natural 
error, for Carnaiin is no doubt .Yshteroth-Karnaim — so 
called from the addiction of the town to the worship of 
various forms of Ashtoreth or Astarte. We know, how- 
ever, that these deities were different ; for at Ascalon 
there were temples of Astar’.e and of Atarg&tis (Derketo) 
side by side. All that is true is that the first part of the 
name Atarg&tis (i.e. , iny) is the Aramaic equivalent of 
the Phoenician and Heb. [ni-nry without the fem. end- 
ing (sue Phoenicia) ; but the religious significance 
of this Atar ('Attar for ’Athtar) is profoundly modified 
by its union with ’Atlie (usually writ ten nny or viyl, a 
Palmyrene divinity whose name is well attested, and 
occurs in many proper names. 1 AtargAlis is, in fact, 
that form of Astar[te] which has absorbed into itself the 
characteristics of another deity called *Athe (cp Ashtar- 
Kamosh in the inscription of Mesha). Lucian, in his 
De Dm Syra, has left us a minute account of the temple 
and worship of the Syrian goddess (who was no doubt 
AtargALis) at llierapohs (M.ibug), which illustrates the 
Jew i-.li hatred of it. 

The connection of this ‘omnipotent and all -producing goddess 
(Apuleius) with sacred life-gning waters has been studied by 
Pi i.f. W. R. Smith (RS(-) 17.1-773). See also Prof. W. Wright, 
TSBA ) \Z f. ; Baethgen, Beitr. ttff. 256/!: Baudissin, art. 

* Atargatis,* in Herzog-Plitt, PRE vol. i. (who notices the differ- 
ent forms under which the goddess was represented) ; Puchstein, 
Z.i ‘J 410 ; Ko-cher, Lt.r. s.v. ‘Astarte, 1 4 (a). T. K. C. 

ATAROTH (JTnttl?, ’crowns’ or ‘wreaths,’ cp Is. 28 1 
Zech. 6 11 14, etc. ; <\T<\pco 0 [BAL]) 

j.. 1 Ch. 254. See A troth- Beth- Joab. 

-- Ataroth-Addar (tin n'tsy, Josh. 16 5, aarapwQ 
Kai epoK [B], ar. *. a 8 ap [A], ar. a 5 ap [L] ; 18 13, AV 
Ataroth-Adar, fiaaTapwdopex [B], ar. addap [A], ar. 
e 55 ap [L], called also simply Ataroth, Josh. 16 2, 
Xa-rapudei [B, where x is all that is left of ‘tin]). 
perhaps the present 'Atdrd on the high road from 

1 The oldest centre of the worship of ‘Athe is thought by 
Hommel (PS BA , 1897, p. 8 t) to have b een the E. of Asia Minor, 
whence the cult spread to W. Asia Minor and N. Syria. 
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Jerusalem to Bethel, 3A m. S. of Bethel, and 6 E. of 
the upper Beth-horon (see Guerin, JuJ/e, 3 6/.; but 
on the other side -Robinson, 2314). As it is a B>vn- 
jamite locality, we might plausibly identify Addak with 
the Benjamite clan-name Addak, Ard [q.v . ]. 

3. An unknown site (rtnay. Josh. 1 67, aarapojO [B]) 
between Janoah and Naarah, on the north-eastern frontier 
of the territory of Ephraim. 

4. A city of Gad (nnoy. Nu. 32334, arapiov [A] 34, 

aarapiod [F lvid -]), mentioned in the inscription of Mesha 
(/. 11, nTjy) as reconquered by him, along with a ’ land 
of Ataroth (/. 10) dwelt in from of old by the men of 
Gad.’ The name survives as that of a mountain, and 
a ruined site .-lttdrns, at the top of the Wady Zerka 
Main, 10 m. E. of the Dead Sea. (Tristram, Afoab, 
272-276.) The OS (Eus. 21451, aarapcod : J < *r. 87 17) 
wrongly identify with no. ± , presumably confusing Joab 
with job, whom tradition associates with Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim. See Atroth-Shophan. g. a. s. 

ATER ( 1 DN, § 66 ; AT Hp [BA] ; ’left-handed’? cp 
Judg. 3 15 Heb., and the Lat. name Sccevola). 

1. The B’ne Ater of Hezekiah (.TpT?V^ ")UN‘\J 3 ; arty) ra» e£eiaa 

(BRAD, a family in the gie.u post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, 

£ 3 « ), K/ru -J 10 (ai yep tui 19*1 1 1 -D= Nell. 7 2i (a^rjp t<o egeiua 
jl.J-i 1 * s< I. 5 13 (arty) eyttceov f.\|, a£i)p e. f I *}, 0 i£rjp ru> e£e/cia 

(L), Aterezias, RV EzhM.vs. Aim* Hezekiah, 

AV Ater Hukijah (n'pin 1 i 3 N), appears also among the signa- 
tories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 10 17 [18] (aSrjp 
e. [BN], arrfp e. (A], afyp e^egia? [L]). 

2. The B’ne Ater (viol arr/p ( 1 >RA], viol a£rjp (Id), a family of 
doorkeepers in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9) 
(Q'-ytr-n ’ 32 ), Ezra242 (viol aTT. [A]) = Neh. 745 (viol arrjp viov 
arrip [ll])= 1 Esd. 5 28, Jatal, RV Atar (om. l’>, arap fA] 
a&tyJ [ L]). 

ATERGATIS (to ATepfATiON [VA]), 2 Macc. 1226 
RV, AV Atakgatis. 

ATETA (dTHTA [A]), 1 Esd. 628 RV = Ezra2 4 2, 
Hat it a. 

ATHACH C?jnij, ’ inn ’ ? [Ges.] ; noo [B], nomBg 
[TR], <\ 0 A,r NAf€B [L]), one of the towns of Judah 
to which David sent a part of the Amalekite spoil 
(iS. 3U30+). According to Well hausen, Driver, and 
Btidde, it is the Eitiek (q.v. ) of Josh. 1 043 [idaK [B], 
aOip [AL]), 197 (icdep [I > |, ( 3 c 0 . [A], eaep [L]} ; these 
scholars decline to decide winch of the variants is correct, 
though Budde retains 71 y in the text of 1 S. The voo, 
vo(j.{le, and vayefi of certain MSS may, however, point 
to a various reading XuB. Guerin visited a place called 
A‘/ 7 /’J, near /Chard 4, and \V. of the Kh. ICild (Keilah), 
which, he thinks, may be meant by vop.fie (. fudtk , 3349). 
That there must have been several places called Nob 
is generally admitted. Klostermann suggests my, ARAB 
(Josh. 11 21), a place near Hebron (Hebron follows), 
and the question arises whether Nob itself may not be 
a shortened form of Anab (see Nob). In Josh. 11 21 
(? p gives avafii>)d= nmy, out of which both pn Tociien 
[</.?*. ] and -,ny Athach may perhaps have arisen by the 
loss of one letter and the transposition and slight 
corruption of other letters. It so happens that there 
are to-day two 'Anabs S. of Hebron called the great and 
little. These may represent the Anaboth or Grape- 
towns. T. K. C. 

athaiah (rrm § 39, meaning obscure ; cp Gray, 
HPX 297; *.ee*.[B], e*i [ \], -ee[N], *.e*,p*.ce*.c [L]; 
A THAI as), in list of judahit-; inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(see Ezra. ii. § 5 [£], § 15 [i]rz), Neh. ll4 = iCh. 94fi 
Ei'HAi ( s n-ir ; pco 0 [e]i [BA], oy 0 i [L]), where differ- 
ent links are given between him and Perez. 

ATHALIAH nn^Vni’, rrhm. §§ 39, 52 ; ' Yahwe 
is great’ ; cp with Che., Ass. <t,I/n, ’great, high,' also 
' lord,' used of gods and kings [Dei. ,-lss. HI I B, t i'.]). 
1. (yodo\ia [BAL], but -$B\. [A vid. in 2 1C. 11 13]). 
Daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and wife of Jehoram, 
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king of Judah (2 K. 8x826 11 1 ff. 1320). The death j 
of Ahaziah {//.?’., 1) deprived Athaliah of her proud 
position as queen-mother (rn'aa). Having apparently 
no other son whom she could place on the throne, she 
determined to put to death all the surviving male 
members of the royal family, and to go\ern in her own 
name. For six years {841-836 B. C. ) she maintained 
herself on the throne — a singular fact which raises 
questions more easily asked than answered. We hear 
of nothing done by her for her adopted country ; but 
whose interest was it to preserve the memory of this ? 
On the story of her deposition and violent death, see 
Joash (1). Observe that the massacre of die royal 
princes by Athaliah, adopted by the Chronicler in 2 ( h. 
22io, is inconsistent with the massacre attributed to 
lehoram in 2 Ch. 21 4 and the eaptiwly of all Jehoram’s 
sons but Ah.vi.ih, imagined in 2 Ch. 21 17. 

In a genealogy of lb- \] v.wi.n [§ 9 ii. /3], 1 Ch. 826 ( oyofloAta 
[hi. yofloAia [A], odvia 1 1 ]). 

3. A family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, i. § 2, ii. § 15 [ 1 1 
tf), Ezra & 7 (ntkAei [ 1 >], a$\t a [A], yo 0 oeiou [L])=i Esd. 833 
Jothouas l.V (yofloAtou [BA], -0oy. [Lj). 

ATHARIAS, RV Atthaki \s {at0^piac [BAJ), i 

Esd. 040= Ezi.l 203, TlRbHATllA (<7.^.). 

ATHARIM iCnn-Sl. in the expression 'XH 7]“P1 iNu. 
21 ii I is taken by R\‘ tor a place-name {' by the way of 
AtharinT ; so oAON &0<\peiN [B], o. - 6IM [AFL]) ; by 
AY and RV ,a ff* (following Taig, and Syr. ) as equivalent 
to e-in [' [the way of] the spies That onn.xn should 
have been substituted for c'-nn is, however, highly im- 
probable. Dillmann has suggested that the word may be 
connected with the Arab. tithar, ' vestige' or ' footprint,’ 
and proposes to translate ’ the caravan path. ' The 
expression may be corrupt (see Kadi.sh, § 3 i. ). 

ATHENOBIUS (A0HNOBIOC [ANY]), friend of An- 
tiochus VI 1. SidCtes, and his envoy to Simon the High 
Priest (1 Ma.cc. 15 28-36). 

ATHENS iaOhnai). We must repeat the words of 
Strabo — a\\a yap irXrjdos i/xirtirTiov r/dv irepl rrjs 
1 Its art 7rj ^ ews ravTrjs kfjivo vfxevwv re kclI dia(3oa>- 

unappreciated (p. 396). There 

cc is, indeed, an essential impropriety 

involved in making Paul’s visit to Athens the occasion 
for a risumt of the architectural and artistic treasures of 
the city. 1 What the apostle might have seen we can 
learn from Pausanias ; what he did see may safely be 
reduced to a minimum. ’ A Hebrew of the Hebrews,' 
who, ‘after the most exact sect,’ ‘lived a Pharisee,’ 
could at best feel only indifference to the history of the 
heathen, and his spirit could not fail to be ' stirred ’ 
at the frequent signs of ignorance of God visible on 
every hand in their cities, e\en though he had been 
brought up ’ at the feet of’ a Rabban Gamaliel, whose 
liberality of sentiment is, after all, largely problema- 
tical. Not one of the associations which are valuable 
to us crowded into the apostle's mind as he landed 
at Phalerum or Piraeus. And the many-sided art of 
Athens had no message for a man of his intensity and 
whole-hearted devotion to the task of destroying the 
paganism in which that art was rooted. 

Much more valuable, and more difficult also, is it to 
realise the spiritual atmosphere in which Paul found 

2 Intellectual ^ mse ^' The period of Athenian great- 

atmosphere ness in P olilics had lon S lj, cn P ast - 
1 ’ Athens now only a fr<:< • city of the 

province of Achaia w as not even the seat of the governor 
(Str. 3981. In art and in literature also she was no 
longer the schoolmistress of nations ; in even 1 depart- 
ment of mental activity the creative faculty was dead. 
In the domain of philosophy alone the manipulation of 
the dry bones of logical science continued to give the 
semblance of life. Here also the spring of Athenian 
wisdom had run dry. The masters of the schools 

1 Still more would this remark apply to the only pla* cs in the 
OT where Athenians are referred to (2 Macc. 6 1 V 13) : on the 
reading (Vg, has Antiochenum in 61) see Grimm, ad locc. 
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sprang from Asia, Syria, or the Eastern Arehipelago ; 
Greece proper was represented exclusively by thiid- or 
fourth-rate men. Nevertheless, for centuries Athens 
continued to be lcgarded as the chief seat of Greek 
philosophy ; nor did she renounce her claim as a semin- 
ary of philosophy to the most important place, even 
when she had to share that honour with other eities, such 
as Alexandria, Rome, Rhodes, and 1 ’aid’s own \ arsus. 
'i lie whole city, indeed, resembled one of our University 
towns at an epoch of intellectual stagnation. The so- 
mllud education of 1 Roman was incomplete unless 
some lime had been spent in loitering through the groves 
and porticoes of Athens. ’Two schools in particular, 
markedly different and decided in their peculiarities, 
stood opposed to each oilier —the school of the Stoics 
(who insisted almost exclusively on the universal element), 
and that of the Epicureans, who gave prominence to the 
individual element in man, pursuing happiness by looking 
within. The Stoics regarded man exclusively as a think- 
ing being; the Epicureans, as a cieature of feeling' 
(Zeller, The Stoics, kpimnans, and Sceptics, 27). 
Probably in no other eity of the world at that time was 
it easier to meet ' certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and of the Stoics’ (Acts 17 iC). A well-known and 
curious p.uallel to the apostle's visit is afforded by the 
Life of Apollonius of Tj&na. On his way up from his 
ship to the city Apollonius met many philosophers, 
some reading, some perorating, some arguing, all of 
whom greeted him {Philos. I' it, 417). I11 a word, 

Athens sit the time of Paul's stay, and more notably 
afterwards, was a uty of pedagogues ; and 'le pedagogue 
esl le moins com ertissable des homines (Renan, St, 
Paul, 199). In the midst of this academic element Paul 
found himself alone (1 Thess. 3i). For his inner life at 
this time we must look to the Epistles, not to At is. He 
was more attracted by the eager artisans of Thessalonica 
and the earnest men of business in Corinth than by the 
versatile and superficial schoolmen of Athens (cp 1 Thess. 
lg). Still, it would be unfair to attribute Ins fa. lure 
entirely to the Athenian character 1 (DGmades said that 
the crest of Athens should have been a great tongue) : 
allowance must l>e made for the inevitable exaggeration 
of the reformer, whether in morals or in politics : his 
perspective is distorted. Nor is it fair to count it 
blame to Athens that she was regarded as ultra-religious, 
oeKTidaL/j.oveaTtpovs, Acts 1 7 22 (this opening compli- 
ment of the apostle's speech admits of rich illustration/.- 
It would be a mistake to see in the altar dedicated to 
the unknown god (Acts 17 23) a desire to include in their 
Pantheon any and every deity that might possibly be 
worthy of honour (see Unknown God). Worship 
found expression in art, not in the minutiae of formalism. 
Athens was, therefore, pre-eminently a city of statues, 
and ken.ui is right 111 remarking that the prejudices of 
Paul as a Jew blinded him : he took all the statues he 
saw for ’objects of worship' {ae(dacr/j.ara, Acts 17 23). 
We are not guilty of ’ corrupt Hellenism 1 in attempting 
a true estimate of the apostle's attitude. 

An explanation of the disappointing effect of Paul's 
teaching must be sought in the position of the Jewish 
_ , colony in Athens, and not solely in exag- 

. aU S gerated commonplaces 011 Athenian character 

iai ure. anci philosophy. The colony was evidently 
not a large one ; there would be little to attract Jews 
thither in preference to Corinth. Paul's work among his 
countrymen in Athens was slight : he ’ conversed’ with 
them (ouXcyero, Acts 17 17), No trace of any building 
which could have been a synagogue has been found, with 
the exu plicjii of the marble {/user. ski. Rom, At/i. 404) 

1 Quotations might be multiplied to illustrate Athenian 
loquacity (Acts 17 21; cp Thuc. i. 70, r-ewrepo-rroiot ; hr. kg. 
1263, Tjj Kcgejuaiiov 7 roAe<. = ‘ 1 aqxnians A llemosth. I'htl. 1. 
10, 43; IMcnand. k'r. Georg. 9; j$utareh passim). 

2 1 ’u.us. i. 17 1, Ocovs tvtrefiovirtv aAA u>v irAeov e.g., they 
erected an altar to .Morey; i. '14 3 'Aftyvacots 7repi<r<r6Tcpdr' rt ij 
tois aAAois cs to. 0tld tart <77rouui/s : Philos, l it. \i. 2, <Ih\o 6 vto.s ‘. 
Jul. Misop. </>iAo 0 eoi ", /LI. I ar. Hist. v. 17, TOaovTov fy 
'A 07 jj'aiots Seuridaiftovias. 
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' "Dt. lining the words atirij rj ttvXt} tov Kvplov (Ps. 118 20); 
this might have belonged to the entrance of a synagogue. 
The Hellenie belief aira£ dav 'ji'Tos ovtis ear avaaraais 
was not, in Athens, reduced by the powerful solvent of 
Judaism. Hence, the moment the apostle uttered the 
words ’ raised from the dead’ his audience revolted. 
Elsewhere his difficulties centred round another point — 
whether J«-sus was the Messiah or not. In Athens, 
where Jewish thought had no hold, the idea of the resur- 
rection of the body was unfamiliar — least so to the 
Stoics, although it would be an anachronism to quote 
here the remarkable approach made by such St« lies as , 
Seneca to Christian modes of thought. Little wonder, 
then, that Paul’s work at Athens was a comparative 
failure, and that he felt it to be so (Acts 17 34 1 Cor. 
'23). His visit to the city w.is a mistake ; and perhaps 
it was from the first due to accident. In the hurried 
departure from Bercea (Acts 17 10^), there would be 
little time for making plans or for choosing modes of J 
transport, and the apostle’s abode in Athens seems to : 
have been largely, if not entirely, due to the necessity j 
he was under of waiting for his companions (Acts j 
17 15 A). w. j. w. 

ATHLAI = npr\V, §§ 39, 52, Athaliah, </.v. ), ( 
in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5, end), 1 
EzralO-’S (OaXei [B], -fi [X], o&aXi [A], OeXeci [L]; 
ATir. h.ai) = 1 Esd. 9 29 Amatiieis, RV Ematheis i 
(e/xadOis [B], -adeis [A], OcXeei [L]). 

ATIPHA (<\T€cJ)<\ [BA]), 1 Esd, 532 = Ezra 2 54, H.\- 

TIPHA. 

ATONE, ATONEMENT (" 122 . (? gSiAackgin ; 
D'^ 23 , (P eSiAacma; NT kataAAaph). The ex- 
pression 4 to atone 1 (-133) generally describes the effect 
of the sacrifices in removing guilt. The pure religious 
idea of fitoiii-mcnt, however, as \V. R. Smith remarks 
(OTVCffi 430) is to be found in the Prophets (and, 
surely, in 1\. .'1 ; see vv. t [2] 2 [3] 7 [8] 9 [10] ; also, 
with i33 in 6.1 ^ 7838 79 <j). There it has no relation to 
sacrificing, and we cannot fail to see the appropriate- 
ness of this scholar's explanation of ^32 kipper as mean- 
ing primarily 1 to wipe out.' This is in accordance with 
Syriac usage ; but the only OT passage in which the 
sense of 1 wipe out’ is possible is in Is. 28 18, where the 
reading is much disputed (Houbigmt, Louth, Du. [but 
not Di , Che.] read -13m instead of -m), and where it is 
at any rate open to us to obtain the sense ' wiped out ’ 
indirectly from the common reading ( ' covered over’ ; ep 
lien. 614). The usual view is that a propitiation is ex- 
pressed by kipper metaphorically, as a ' covering ’ (ep Ar. 
k.t/ira : in i. stem tcxil, in n. expinvit\, as when Jacob, 
fearing Esau’s anger, says, ' I will cover his faee with a 
present’ (ep Gen 2 U 16 Job924). The Hebraistic usage 
of the word is well set forth by Driver, Dent. 425, 439. 

W R. Smith's note in 0 TJC^ 438-440 also deserves 
attention ; but OTJCW 381, etc., should here be com- 
pared. 

In the NT 1 atonement’ is given by AY for KaraXXay/i, 
Rom. fm ; but RV, with a proper regard to u insist- 
ency, substitutes 'reconciliation'; cp 2 Cor. f> 18 f . , 
'the ministry, the word, of reconciliation.’ Elsewhere 
Kara Way/} occurs* in Rom. 5 10/. 11 15 ; cp Col. 1 21 ; it 
is hardly one of (! 5 's words, being found only in 2 Macc. 

*1 20. See further, Atonement, Day of, Mekcy- 

vt, Ransom, Sacrifice , and cp WRS, Rel. Sent.® 
- 37 - 320, 437, etc. ; also We. CH 335 f. 

Set also Kitschl, Die chrixtl Lehrc -eon if. Reehtfertigung j 
u. d. Vcrsohnung, ii. ; Weiss, />//■/. I'/icol. of XT 1 i ru-452 ' 
- 207-216 ; 1 1 ile, The Doe trine rtf the Atonement; Wilson, 1 
Iluhean Lectures on the Atonement (1899). The semi-popul.tr 
literature is extensive. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF DV ; later, 

DV ; in Talmud NZH Nfti\ ‘the great dav,’ 
N'pi'. 'the day, and NIIT NDVi, ‘the great fist’ ; cp 
Acts 27 9, h nhctgia — as the only fast enjoined by the 
law ). 


ATONEMENT, DAY OF 


The law relating to this day (Lev. 16 ), which as it 
now stands connects with the story of Nadab and 
. . Abihu in Lev. 10 1-7, is not in its present 

1 . Analysis f orm a homogeneous unity. 1 This is 
01 law. evident, not only from the duplicate 
verses 6 and n, and from peculiarities of the arrange- 
ment, but also from the contents of the law. 

The chapter as a whole treats of two quite distinct subjects ; 
viz., (1) the warning of the high priest that he is to enter the 
Holy of Holies not at pleasure, but only under certain specified 
precautions ; (2) tbe ordering <>f a yearly Day of Atonement, for 
which an exact ritual is pie^cribed. 1. is contained in 77'. 1-4 
6121334^, and belongs to P*> ; 2. is itself composite. («r) vv. 
20-"4<r give complete directions fur the annual observance of a 
day of fasting and humiliation, on which the sanctuary and 
people are to be cleansed by ‘ the priest who shall be anointed ’ 
(cp 8 12) — /.c., the high priest of the time; the atonement is 
supposed by the lawgiver to be carried out in accordance with 
the ritual (which, originally, immediately preceded it) of Lev. 9 , 
and with the law of the sin-offering laid down in Nu. 15 24. On 
critical grounds this law also must be held to belong to Pm. (b) 
7 'i>. 5 7-10, 14-28, on the other hand, by which the quite peculiar 
ritual of the Day of Atonement is prescribed, are the work of a 
much later hand. 


Why and when these various portions of the present 
law were combined into one are questions that will be 
discussed elsewhere (see Leviticus, § 6/., and Hexa- 
TEIvh) ; the important faet, gained from critical 
analysis, is that the Day of Atonement, as far as its 
ceremonies are described in Lev. 16 , is of comparatively 
recent origin, and the result of a very interesting 
development. 

This conclusion is supported by variety of con- 
siderations. (a) That the pre-exilic worship knew of 
no such day as is described in Lev. 16 is 
evident, not only from the absence of all 
ment mention of it (an omission which cannot 
be accidental, the other high days being 
referred to), but also from the fact that consciousness of 
sin and sense of need of a propitiation, whieh are the 
necessary conditions of such an institution, first became 
prominent in the time of Ezekiel (see Feasts, § it). 
(h) The earliest trace of public days of fasting and 
humiliation in the exilic period appears in Zech. 7 35 8 19 ; 


2 . Stages of 
develop- 


the four yearly fasts there mentioned were com- 
memorative of the national calamities at the fall of 
Jerusalem, and appear to have been still observed in 
post-i-\ilic times. 

E/ckiel, in this as in other respects the forerunner of the 
priestly law, hud enjoined two atonement-days (the first tiny of 
the first iininth and the first of the seventh, 4 . 0 18- •< ■ )•" A 
young bull.M.k as a sin-offering was to be brought, and with its 
blood were to be smeared the posts of the house, the four 
corners of the altar, and the posts of the gate of the inner < nnrt 
— * so shall ye make atonement for the house'; togi.tlnr with 
this, certain sin-offerings for priest and people are enjoined fur 
the passu \ er day (Ezek. 40 22). 

(f) When we turn to the detailed account of the 
reading of the law in Neb. 8 /, we find mentioned a 
joyous celebration on the first d;iy of the seventh month, 


and a celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles on 


the fifteenth, without any reference to a Day of Atone- 
ment on the tenth. 3 On the twenty- fourth dav, on the 
other hand, a. general fast with confession of sin was 
held, by no means in accordance with the ritual of 
Lev. 1614-28. This makes it clear thatwli.it stood in 


the Law-book used by E/rri (P, 2 ) was not the Levuical 
ritual (Lev. 16 14-28), but only a precept of a yearly f.ist- 
day with sabbatic rest — in other words, the precept laid 
down in Lev. 16 29-34. 

The change from the tenth tu the twenty-fourth at the first 
celebration is intelligible enough >>n the assumption that the 
fast-day was not at first so prominent in the law-book as it 
afterwards became in Le\. 16 14-28. 

Even in the still later list of high flays in Lev. 2 1)27 
and N T u. 2!>7 we do not find any reference to the 
specific ritual of Lev. 16 14-28 ; the tenth day of the 


Beii/inger’s study, J?ATfT’J 6 $f. ['89], and cp Stade, 
CVI ’1 -*58. and Lkvn 11 ■ s, § 2. 

- The text of Ezek. 45 so should be emended in accordance 
with ipi'iQ, ^—-3 

0 Cp Ku-iiss, < s h. <nr heil. Schr.i-i 500 /. (Holzinger, Hex. 
750, note, diflers). 
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seventh month is simply marked by fasting, sabbath 
rest, and the usual sin-offerings. The Day of Atone- 
ment described in Lev. 16 must have been the result of 
along process of development, and the pericope formed 
by Lev. I65 7-ro 14-28 must belong to the \ery latest 
portions of P. The precept in Ex. 30 10 is, of course, a 
still later addition to the ritual, enjoining that tin* blood 
of the sin-offering should also be applied to the altar of 
incense. 

It is a significant fact that, as the later title proves 
(see above, § i), the Day of Atonement became the 
_ . , . most important in the ecclesiastical 

3 . Fundamental jAvI-.h feeling in the later age 

principle, etc. lnevlta £ ]v k ,, to t fj is Now as to 

the meaning of the law. The terms of Lev. 16 permit 
no uncertainty. The law has reference to the thorough 
purification of the people and sanctuary. The sin- 
offerings throughout tile year have left many unknown 
or ‘ secret ' sins; and since the people, the land, and, 
above all, the sanctuary are rendered impure by sin 
(Lev. la 31 Nu. 19 13-20 Ez. 4 a 18 Lev. 16 m), there was a 
danger that the sacrificial sen ices might lose their 
efficacy and even that Yahwfc might desert his defiled 
sanctuary. This was the reason for the institution of 
the Day of Atonement — that the Israelites might 
annually make a complete atonement for all sin, and 
that the sanctuary might be cleansed (Lev. 16 33). The 
leading idea of the entire Priestly Law found here its 
best expression. The Day of Atonement quickened, 
on the one hand, the people’s sense of sin and dread of 
Yahw&’s avenging holiness, and, on the other hand, 
their assurance of reconciliation and of their renewed 
holiness. This holiness was guaranteed by their re- 
ligious system, the efficacy of which, marred by sin, 
was again restored by this solemnity of expiation. It is 
the key-stone of the whole system, the last consequence 
of the principle, ' Ye shall be [ceremonially] holy, for I 
am holy. ' 

If we turn to the ritual, we can without difficulty 
discover its fundamental ideas. The high priest, after 
bathing, puts on plain white linen garments instead of 
his elaborate vestments, for he is to appear as a humble 
suppliant before the Holy One whom onty the pure may 
approach. Of course, before he can make atonement 
lor the people he must first do so for himself and for his 
‘house’ — i.e., for the entire priesthood. On entering 
the Holy of Holies he is to envelop in a cloud of holy 
incense-smoke the place of God's personal presence, 
lest he die. The ritual of blood-sprinkling, as far as it 
is peculiar to this day, is only an elaboration, required 
by the extreme closeness of the approach to God, of the 
usual procedure in sacrificial offerings. The conception 
has been explained by Robertson Smith 1 as an inherit- 
ance from primitive ideas about sacrifice. See Sacri- 
fice, § 22. Lit. 

ILe Day of Atonement has been called by Delitzsch 
the Good Friday of the Law. This can hardly be 
4 ProDitiatorv ma ^ nt;a ^ nec i w i!h regard to its earlier 

Character ^ P er i°d- Good Friday was not in- 
stituted to restore the impaired cere- 
monial holiness of the community ; it had from the first 
a reference to the individual and to spiritual religion. 
It was otherwise with the Yom I\ 1 ppririm, even if its 
institutors were not personally opposed to the supple- 
menting and counteracting agency of teachers of a 
nobler religion. We will not deny that the poetic 
prayers composed for the ' great day ' during the 
Dispersion touch the Christian deeply from their extra- 
ordinary spiritual depth and their sense of individual 
religion. These prayers, however, are no evidence 
of the spirit of the original institution. It is not 

necessary to dwell on the Azazel-ritual. The ritual 
of the Day of Atonement has grown (this can be shown 
by literary analysis as well as by archaeological con- 


25 


1 Ret. SetnJ-l 40 /. 
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siderations), 1 and the Azazel-ritual is the latest portion 
of it. We might perhaps suppose that those who con- 
tinued Ezra's work were not up to his level ; but when 
wc look at Lev. 1629-3412, which is the earliest part of 
the law (cp ff.), wc still find in it provisions opposed 
in tendency t<> the pure religion of the greatest prophets 
and psalmists. The procedure with the blood may be 
archaeologically explained so as to minimise the shock 
which it causes 11s ; it may also be spiritualised, so as 
t<> assume 1 totally new appearance ; but it is, as 
has been staled, out of harmony with that prophetic 
religion which is restated in Pss. 40 50 51 . It is also 
in this part of the law that we find an expression which, 
when correctly explained, condenses the unspiritual 
elements of the law into a nutshell. It is the expression 
Xabbath Sabbathon , which may well he more ancient than 
the day to which it is applied. RV renders Lev. 1631 
thus : ‘ It is a sabbath of solemn rest unto you, and 
ye shall afflict your souls; it is a statute for ever.' 
Jastrow [Amrr. Jaunt. Thcol. I312 ff. ['98]) has made 
it probable that sabbath and Sabbath an answer — the 
latter more exactly 2 than the former — to the Ha by- 
Ionian ceremonial term Saba/tuin, which means a day 
of propitiation with reference to the dies tte/adi of 
the kings. If so, the terms Sabbath and Sabbat turn, 
which are derived from to rest, imply that by the 
usages on the day to which these terms are applied, 
rest is given to an angry God. 3 The expression 'to 
afflict the soul ’ (’ innd nephesh), used in the same verse, 
is not less archaic in spirit, even if much later in use ; 4 
it was adopted by late theologians as a synonym of the 
old word ore, ‘to fast.’ This, too, implies an un- 
spiritual doctrine — viz., that by denying the body 
certain generally desired goods the mind of «* deity 
can be influenced by his worshipper. 

To examine the full force of the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, archseologically viewed, is not our 
purpose. Our purpose is to emphasise their strictly 
propitiatory character. That same character belonged, 
according to the Jewish liturgy, to the ritual of New 
Year’s Day ( RoS haS-&anah). It was believed, 5 through 
the influence of Babylonian mythology, that the fate of 
man was decreed on New Year's Day (the festival of 
Creation), and that on the Day of Atonement the 
decree was ‘sealed.’ No wonder that the nine days 
which intervened between the first day of the seventh 
month (New Year’s Day) and the tenth (the Day of 
Atonement) were regarded by the Jews as penitential 
days. Precisely when this view of New Year’s Day as 
the Day of Destiny began to be taken, we know not. 
Probably it began among the Jews of the Eastern 
Dispersion. It gives a new force, however, (1) to the 
collocation of Ybm Kipp hr im and RoS has- § an ah in the 
same month, and (2) to the designation of both days 
(see Lev. 2024) as sabbdthbn. To what extent, if at all, 
the ritual of these days is a revival of primitive custom, 
is obscure. It is quite possible that in primitive times 
Israclitish ritual, at any rate in certain places, approxi- 

1 The literary analysis of Lev . Hi is passed over in SBOT 
(Heb. : 18 ■>4); in the article ‘Day of Atonement ' in Hastings, 
DB 1 200 b | '981, the omission has been supplied from Ben- 
zinger. Driver's moderating remarks, however, do not affect 
the position taken up by Stade and Bcnzinger, who are both 
fully awake to the incompleteness of merely literary analysis 
of ancient laws. The deficiency noted in SBOT is also to be 
observed in the Leviticus in Kautzsch'.s new translation (HS). 
Cp Leviticus. 

2 Sabbath, acc. to Jastrow, 1 is the distinctively Hebrew name 
given to a particular Sabbat lion' {op. cit. 349 /.). 5 abbathon = 
Bab. labattum ; the terminations correspond (Jastrow, 332). 

3 The most common term for ‘propitiation ' was nuh libbi (lit. 

‘ rest of the heart ') ; fan (= □v, ‘ day ') nfth libbi has the sense of 
‘day of propitiation' (fastrow, 330). 

x It occurs in Is. 58 3 510 Ps. 35 13; also in Lev. 16 31 232732 
Nu. 297. That the historical Isaiah, in disparaging fasts, does 
not use the phrase (Is. 1 13, but cp ©) is significant. 

5 See KBZ 14 f. (Marduk comes at Zagmuk, the beginning 
of the year, ‘to destine the fate of my life'); cp Karppc 
on ‘Jewish New Year' in Rev. Sem., and Jensen, KosmoL 84- 
86, 238. 
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mated rather more to Babylonian than was afterwards 
the case. One could wish this to be true, for it would 
then be easier to account for the ceremonies of the 
Yom Kippuri m , so archaie in spirit, and so contrary to 
the tcndi-ricy of Jer. Ill 31-34 Ezek. OG 25-27 Mic. 7 19. 

At any rate, tin: propitiation-days of the post-exilic 
Israelites were nobler than those of the Babylonians, in 
_ _ ,. as far as they were for the benefit of 

^°^P ara ^ lve the whole people, and not merely for 
nobility. t hat of the rulers. The Babylonian 
regulations of the ‘days of appeasement’ ( sabattum = 
prci") bear upon the conduct of the king ; but, since ' the 
whole congregation is holy,’ those of the Yom KippurTm 
ni-« 1. warily touch the conduct of all faithful Jews and 
even of ‘sojourners (Lev. I629). In this respect the 
Jewish religion has a much closer affinity with the 
Zoroastrian than with the Babylonian or the Assyrian. 
If the provision for giving the uneducated populace 
a visible sign of the forgiveness of all its sins and the 
removal of their punishment appears to us barbaric and 
unspiritual (seeAzAzRL, $5 1) — if, too, the populace was 
only too likely to misinterpret the comprehensive ex- 
pressions of Lev. 16 it>2i 30, and to think that all sins 
wh.it ever were cancelled by the ritual — we must remember 
(as regards Azazel) the compromising spirit natural to 
large educational churches, and (as regards the other 
point) the difficulty in an Eastern language of guarding 
against all possible misinterpretations of phrases. A 
misinterpretation it certainly is when a Mishna treatise 
declares that — 

‘ Tin; goat which is dismissed atones for all (other) trans- 
gressions, as well the light as the grave, the intentional and the 
unintentional, those foreknown and those not foieknown’ 
(Shebu'oth 1 6 ). 

The analogy of Lev. I213 etc. Nu. 15?4 distinctly 
shows that in such propitiatory ordinances it is accidental 
transgressions (rmcz). not deliberate transgressions 
(r?D*i 73). that arc referred to ; and in 1 'bind 8 9 w e read, 

* He who says, I w ill sin, the Day atones ; to him the 
Day will bring no atonement.' 1 

In XT tunes the Jews had advanced religiously 
beyond the contemporaries of Ezra. In the Epistle to 
the lb brews and in that of Barnabas 
we meet w ith a Christian gnosis ; but 
then* was, no doubt, also an allegorising gnosis that was 
Jewish. There must have been both poetic symbolisers 
(cp Ps. f.l 7 [9]) and typologists. What Barnabas says 
(78) about the scarlet cloth tied on the neck of the 
‘ scapego it ’ is absurd; but it is an exquisite allegory 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews suggests in the words 
( H 1 *1 ►. 10 19-22) — 

Having therefore boldness to use the entrance into the holy 
place with the blood of Jesus — the entrance which he dedicate I 
for us — a fresh and living way— through the vail, that i-, to say, 
his flesh, and having a great priest over the house of God, let 
us approach,' etc. 


6. NT references. 


Christians are, strictly, no priests (Christ is the 
'great priest'); but the rending of the flesh of 
Christ, which brought him, the perfect one, near to 
(xml, enables his followers to make a nearer approach 
to the divine presence than the greatest priests and 
prophets of the age before him could make. The 
entrance of Christ into the heavenly regions through 
death is likened to the entrance of the high priest 
oik i- in the year into the Holy of Holies. Of these 
two entrances the same epistle speaks thus (Heb. 
9 12) : 

‘Nor yet through blood of goats and bulls, 2 but through his 
own blood, he entered once for all into the holy place.' 

The Jewish high priest entered the holiest through 
the blood of goats and bulls. The goat was the 
offering for the penplu; the bullock for the high 
priest himself (Lev. It) 11 15). Christ entered through 
his own blood. Tin- high priest went in once in the 


1 So Heb. 97, ‘not without blood which he offers for himself 

and for the errors of the people.’ 

2 So the best MSS (ABnD). 
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year ; Christ once for all, as the representative of his 
people, that they might ever after have free access to 
God. * Once for all ' (^>dira£) is to be explained by 
9^5, ‘ the high priest enters the holy place every year 
with blood not his own 1 (ev at/iari dWorpLip). 

The point is not how many times in the day the high priest 
entered the holiest, but that he entered on one day in the year, 
i it course, he went in more than once on the ‘great day' ; the 
Mislma says four times — (1) with the incense; (2) with the 
blood of the bullock; (3) with that of the goat ; (4) after the 
evening burnt -offering, to bring away the censer and the 
incense-plate. Lev. 16 13-15 also implies more than one en- 
trance. 

There is a reference to the ritual in Heb. 13 n, where 
the death of Jesus outside the gate is compared with 
the burning of the remnants of the sin-offering without 
the camp. This, however, as Davidson has shown, 1 dis- 
joints the ritual, and is really a mere isolated .uulngv. 

The treatise Yomd (cp also Jos. Ant. iii. 10 3 and kp. 
Barn. ch. 7) throws much fresh light on the details of the 

_ . ritual ; we must not, however, suppose 

Tvr h* S m 15 * n a ^ respects literally accurate. 

1S a ' In the Cambridge MS (Palestinian re- 
cension) it is called Masscketh Kippnrim, which is its 
true title, as the commentary of Maimonides on the 
Mishna also proves. J. Derenbourg has attempted «. 
restoration of the oldest recension (see below, § 8). 

The minute directions for the pin il'u..itk»n of the high priest 
need not detain us. Three confessions c»f sin (widduy) form the 
most beautiful part of the ritual ; they are presaved in Yomd 
3° 42 and 62, and have passed with slight changes into the 
Jewish liturgy. In each of these confessions the sacred 
Tetrngrammaton (m,v> occurs; altogether it was pronounced 
ten times, and as often as the high priest came to the name 
those who stood near fell on their faces, while the multitude 
responded : ‘Blessed be the Name, the Name of the glory of 
his kingdom, for ever and ever.' The first part of the service 
(including the blood-sprinkling) was gone through close to the 
Most Holy Place. 1 he resi was performed close to the 
worshippers, in the eastern part of the court of the priests, north 
of the altar, where stood two goats ami an urn with two lots. 
The high priest diew the lots, and it was held to be a good 
omen if his right hand drew forth the lot ‘ for Yahwfe.’ To the 
horn of the ‘ goat for A'/.l/el ' a 1 tongue ' of searlet cloth was tied. 

The high priest then went to the bullock, over which he had 
already confessed the sins of himself and his house, and now 
confessed those also of ‘the seed of Aaron, thy hulv tribe.’ 
Bearing the censer and the incense, he was seen to disappear 
within the sanctuary. There he stood alone; he rested his 
censer on a stone called HT.L" 2 which stood in the place of the 
ark. Outside the Holy of Holies he uttered a prayer ; it had 
to be .1 shell one, lest the people should become anxious. 3 
Again the rite of blood-sprinklii g is performed in the Holiest, 
and then the ‘goat for Yahwe ' is sacrificed. A third time the 
high priest enters the Holiest, and again there is blood- 
sprinkling in all parts of the sanctuary. F»nt\ -three such 
sprinklings have purified the sanctuary. But the people at 
large have to receive the visible sign of forgiveness. The ‘ goat 
for Azazel ' now becomes prominent. A wtdduy or confession 
is uttered over the animal's head, which is now to be led to the 
precipice marked out for the destruction of the goat. Men of 
rank from Jerusalem am ompany it ; cries and curses hasten its 
progress (see Azazel, § 4). Meantime the high priest puts on 
his ‘golden vestments' ; 4 then he puts them off again, and a 
fourth time (see above) enters the Holiest. 

The evening of the ' great day ' closed w ith a banquet 
for the high priest and his friends, and with dancing 
in the vineyards for the maidens of Jerusalem. Prob- 
ably this dance was primitive ; it attached itself to the 
Day of Atonement, as a natural mode of relief to tired 
human nature ( Taamih 4 8). Sue, further, DANCJNCi, 
§ 8 ; Canticlks, § 8. 

The treatise J 'omit {Mishna by' Surenhusius ; J 'Oma alone 
ed. Strack ; cp Wiinsche, Der hah. Palm. 1 340 //.) ; J. Deren- 
bourg, * K>sui de restitution r!<- lane. r6iac- 
8. Literature, tion de M.isscchet Kippouriin,' RJ.J no. It 
41-80 ('83); Maimonides, Ililchoth yom Juik- 
kippurim , in Delitzsch, Hebrews 2 464 ff. ; Kuenen, Hex. 86, 
312; Oort, ThT lb 142 - 165 ('76): Ben/inger, /. / Til "9 65-88 
('89); articles by Delitzsch in H II '/•'l~) l and in / All' 1 171-183 
(’80), reviewed by Kuenen, ThT 17 207-212 ('8.,); -Spencer, De 

1 See his instructive essay 7 , Hebrews ('82), 196-202. 

2 Commonly explained ' foundation,’ and illustrated bv Job 
38 6. 

3 Such a ‘short prayer' is given in Jer. Yomd. o b (Del. 

Gesch. der j Hd. Porin', 187/I). 

4 Cp Ecclu.s. 60 9 11, and the verses from the Abodah in 
Del. Jiid. Poeste, 21 f. 
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l e p-, rit. iii. Diss. viii. ; D. Hoffmann in Berliner’s Magazin C 76), 
1 ff. ; Adler, ZA TW 8 178-104 (,'83) ; Stade, Gl'l 2 182, 258 ff; 
Schultz, OT Theol. 1 367 2402 ff ; Edersheim, The 1 evtfle 
(’74), 263-288; Driver, ‘Atonement, Day of,' in Hastings, DB 
I199-201, and ‘Leviticus’ in SBOT (Eng.); Di. on Lev., and 
Nowack’s and Benzinger's Archaeologies. 

§§ 1-3 1- B - ; §§ 4-8 T. .v. c. 

ATROTH (Nu. 3235 AV). See Atroth-Shophan. 

ATROTH -BETH -JOAB pi\T JV3 nnOtf— /.«., 

• crowns of the house of Joab ' ; «.TApto0 OIKOY iooaB 
[B], A- 0 - KoBaB [A], AT AptO K- Bh 0I6 l)aB [L] 1 ). All 
unknown locality, mentioned in 1 Ch. 2 54 along with 
Bethlehem and Netophah, in a Calebite connection ; 
its people were sons of Salma b. Hur b. Caleb (see 
Jabez). Salma was the ’father’ of Beth-lehem, the 
burial-place of Joab’s father Zf.ruiaii [q.v.\ Mejcr 
147) suggests a connection with the valley of 
Ciiar ash im. 

ATROTH - SHOPHAN, AV Atroth, Shophan 
(]$W nhpr ; ccotfcAp [BA], -<\ N [F], cocfcAp [L], 
Eus. 21454), a t°wn of Gad (Nu. 3235) ; perhaps one of 
the two localities in Moab still called 'Attaius. See 
Ataroth, 4. 

ATTAI (W, perhaps abbrev. of Athaiah). 

1. Son of the Egyptian Jarha by the daughter of Sheshan the 
Jerahmeelite ; hi-, sun was Nathan; 1 Ch. 2 35 f. (cd6a [BJ, 
is&ei [LJ, ie00[e]i [AJ). See Jarha, Ji.kahmekl. 

2. One of David's warriors; 1 Ch. 12 n (efJoi [BN], e00[e]i 
[AL)1. See David, § n, a, iii. 

3. Son of Rehoboam ; 2 Ch. 11 20 (te00[€]i [BAL]). 

ATTALIA (attaAgia [-ia Ti. WH]). A town on 

the coast of Pamphylia, founded by Attaius Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus, for the Syrian and Egyptian trade, 
which it shared with Perga. There has been some 
discussion about the site, as Strabo (p. 667), enumerat- 
ing from west to east, mentions Olbia, the river Catar- 
rhactes, and then Att&lia ; from which it would seem 
that Att&lla must be the modern Laara. Ptolemy, 
however, is more exact : he puts it west of the Catar- 
rhactes. Thus, it is equivalent to the modern Adalia, 
which is still a port w ith considerable trade. The town 
has i picturesque appearance, being perched on the 
long line of cliffs created by the calcareous deposits of 
the Catarrhactes, which pours over them in torrents to 
the sea. The remains are almost entirely Roman. 
The apostle Paul passed through the town on his return 
from his ’ first missionary tour ’ in the interior (Acts 
14 25). It is still d bishopric. [See Perga, and 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, 420.] w. j. w. 

ATTALUS (attaAoc [ANV]). Three kings of 
Pergamus bore this name ; but we are here concerned 
with the last two — Attaius II , Philadelphus, 159-138 
B.C. , and his nephew Attaius III., Philometor, 138-133 
B.c. The Pergamene kings were all allies of Rome, 
and the last made the Roman people his heir (see Asia). 
In 1 Macc. 15 22 we read that ‘Lucius, consul of the 
Romans,’ wrote letters in favour of the Jews to Ptolemy, 
Attaius, Ariarathes, and others. Attaius II. is probably 
meant ; but, as the date of the letters falls in 139-138 
B. c. , it is possible that they were sent to his successor. 
Attaius III. was the son of Eumencs by Stratonice, the 
daughter of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who was 
a close ally of the Romans, sharing the fate of Publius 
Licinius Crassus in the war with the Pergamene pre- 
tender Aristonicus, 130 B.c. Josephus (. Int. xiv. 10 22) 
quotes a Pergamene decree in favour of the Jews about 
the time of Hyrcanus. w. j. w. 

ATTHARATES (attapath [B], atOapathc [A], 
& 0 ApAC 0 AC [L]), : Esd. 949 = Neh. 89, Tjrshatha. 

ATTHARIAS (at 0 apiac [BA]), 1 Esd. RV = 
Ezra 26 3 , Tirshatha. 

ATTIRE. For Ezek. 23 15 (D'^np, Fbulim) see 
Turban ; for Jer. 232 f dw: p, kiss urim ) see Girdle; 
for Prov. 7 10 (n’ph sith) see Dress, § 1 (4). 

1 After (S) 1 - we may assume a separate place-name Ataroth : 
see Atarah. 


AVIM, AVIMS, AVITBS 

ATTUS (&TTOYC |AL]), 1 Esd. 829, RV = Ezra82, 
Hattush, 1. 

AUGIA (AY|-[e]l& [BAL]), i Esd. 538. Not in || Ezra 
26 i=:Neh. 763. See Bakzillai, 3. 

AUGURY ( ‘one who practises augury,’ RV Lev. 
19a6 Dt. I81014 2K.2I0; AV ’observer of times,' 
JjTlUD). See Divination, § 2 (2), 

AUGUSTUS (<V(TOYCTOC [Ti. WH]), an honorific 
1 title bestowed upon Octavian (27 b.c.), and from him 
| handed on to his successors. It is applied to him, 

; along with the title of < VesAR (q.v.), in Lk, 2i EV. 
i For his reign, in as far as it concerns Jewish history, 
see Hicrodian Family, 1, and Israel; and for the 
difficulties raised by Lk. 2i with regard to the census, see 
1 Chronology, § 59 /. 

! 1° Acts 25^125 the AV ‘Augustus’ for cre/8aerr6? 

. should rnthcr be, as in RV, simply ‘the emperor,’ or, 
as in RV n, e- , ‘the Augustus.’ The reference is to 
Nero (see CjKSAk). For ’ Augustus’s band,’ or rather 
(as in RV) ‘the Augustan band' (Acts 27 1 (nrdprjs 
Ze/Jacrr?) s), see Army, § 10. 

AURANUS (ayp^noy [VA] ; cp Avaran), leader 
of the Assassins in Jerusalem in the time of Lysimaehus 
(2 Macc. 440). 

AUTEAS (aytAIAC [BA]), 1 Esd. 943 = Neh. 8 7, 
Hodiah, 2. 

AUTHORITIES (gIoyciai. 1 Pet. 322). See 
Angels, §§ 1, 9. 

AVA (NW), 2 K. 1724 AV ; RV Avva. 

AVARAN (ayapan [ANV]), 1 Macc. 2s. See 
Eleazar, 7 ; Maccabees, i. § 3 ; cp Auranus. 

AVEN ()1 K ; con [BAQT] in Hos. 108 Ain. 1 5, but 
hAioy ttoAgojc [BAQ] in Ezek. 30 17+)* j-- In 

Ezek. 30 17 the reference is doubtless to the Egyptian 
Heliopolis (see On). 

In Hos. 108 (EV ‘ the high places of Aven ’) Targ. 
Jon. has ^xri’n, Bethel, which explanation is given by 
all ancient and most modern interpreters ; but, in con- 
sideration of the well-attested use of jir (aven) in the 
sense of ’ false worship,’ 1 idolatry ’ (see, e.g. , Hos. 12 12 
[11]), it is a question ( 1) whether we should not render with 
G. A. Smith, ’ Destroyed are the high places of idolatry, 
the sin of Israel,’ and (2) whether, when we have regard 
to the parallel passage Am. 7 9, and to the probably not 
infrequent occurrence of glosses in the MT of the pro- 
( phetic writings (see, e.g. , Mic. 1 5^), the words nNen p# 
should not be either omitted or printed in a different 
' type as an editorial insertion. The passage, as Well- 
j hausen remarks, gains greatly by this omission. Vg. ’s 
reading, excelsa idoli, favours the view here taken of 
1 pH. Ibn Ezra paraphrases niD3 1 the high places 

of the Baals. ' 

3. In Am. 1 5 Maundrell (1697), Grove, W. A. Wright, 
and G. A. Smith (with Hitzig) are inclined, in com- 
pany with (55, to identify the ’ plain (or broad valley) 
of Aven’ (Bikath-Aven ; so A V ni e- ) with the great 
plain between Lebanon and Antilibanus (the so-called 
Beka ), in which the famous temple of the Syrian Helio- 
polis (Baalbec) was situated. The vocalisation p« will 
then imply *» play on the name — not On, but Aven. 
This, however, is a far-fetched supposition. On 
( = Egyptian Ann) represents the secular, not the re- 
ligious, name of the Egyptian Heliopolis (see Beth- 
Shemesh, 4). It is very doubtful, moreover, whether 
the second Heliopolis (Baalbec) was an Aramaean city 
in the time of Amos, and it is a plausible view of Well- 
■ hausen that px, 'false worship,' has been substituted 
for the name of some god. Cp Winckler, A T Unter- 
suck. 183, n. 

AVENGER {*?$&), Nu. 35ia. See Goel. 

AVIM, AVIMS, AVITES. See Avvim. 
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AVITH 


AYEPHIM 


AVITH uTir in i Ch. Kt. HIT/ ; |-€00 a[i]m 
[BADEL]), the city of Hadad I., king of Edom, Gen. 
36.15 I Ch. I40 (reeeAM [A], €YI0 [L]). 0's reading 

of the Hebrew must have been cto. Gittaim, which is 
clc.nly correct. The ut\ of the next king had a name of 
similar meaning (Masrek;ih). See Gittaim. T. K. o. 

AVVA, AVAva (N-TU or H-VL’ ; Vg Avah) ; 2 K. 17 24 
iftiA [BA], aian [LJi. KV ; also Ivvah, AV Ivah, 
H-li (omitted or only represented in corrupt form in 0 ; 
Vg .tr.t), 2 K. I834 (aya [A]; not in 0 1 1 ), 19i3 
(nyAoy [B], ayta LA], om. L) = Is. 37 13 (oyrAYA 
[BK< >c>"-4 ], crroyrAYA [A]. 0yT€ or oyTA [G*])- 
In the latter group of passages the punctuation implies 
an exegetical mistake (see commentators on Is. ) : the 
name throughout should be Avva or Avvnh, and it 
used to be thought that the city referred to the same 
as that from which the king of Assyria brought colonists 
to the ’cities of Samaria 1 (2 K. 17 24)* It is clear, 
however (Wi. ATI ’ ntcrsuch . 101 f. ), that 2 K. 17 2431 
have been interpolated bv some one who supposed 
Sephakvai.m [g.i'.] in 2 K. IS 34 19 13 to be the Baby- 
lonian city of that name. It is only in the speeches of 
Sennacherib's envoys that Avva has a right of existence ; 
'Avva or ‘Avvah, however, is surely a corruption of 
'Azzah (n?y), ’ Gaz.i.' Tiglath-pileser, when he con- 
quered Gaza in 734 B.C. , appears to have introduced 
the cultus of A'Air (Wi. GBA 228, 333). ’ WTri c,’ 

then, ’ are the gods of Sepharvaim and of Gaza? 1 (So 
Che. J : ..\ p. Tuna, June 1899.) T. K. c. 

AWIM (D'W, so RV; AV Avim, Avims, Avites 
[Avvites, RV]). 1. According to Dt. 223, the A\ vim 

inhabited the Philistine coast ’ as far as Gaza 1 before 
they were ’destroyed' by the Caphtorim — i.e. , the 
Philistines. The same late writer, in whom the anti- 
quary's interest is prominent, 1 states that the Avvim 
dwelt in Milages or settlements (o'isn , see Hazor) ; 
(5 and Vg. , however, read c’lnn. ' the Hivites ' (ot evcuoi 
[BAFL] ; Hcvu 1). In Josh 132-6 (an editorial insertion 
which expands the simple statement of JE in v. 1) we 
find the Avvim again introduced, and described (if 
RV is right) as belonging to the S. of Philistia ; prob- 
ably, however, ’ on the south ’ belongs to the whole 
region defined in vv. 2 b 3. Here 0 and Vg. once more 
read ’the Hivites.' Sir G. Grove (in Smith's DB) 
suggests that the Av\im may be identical with the 
Hivites (cp 0 Vg. above-); but the latter name is 
uniformly found in the singular (wnn). The word 
might, to a Hebrew ear, mean, yet probably does not 
mean, ’ruins' (cp lnil. Not improbably it is 
mutilated form of ’ Arabians * (Che. Tit/us, 

June iScjcj). The Avvim (so-called) were Bedawin 
who had begun to adopt a settled life. 

2. def. art., ‘‘the ruins' (1 anew [13], avetp. [AL], 

Vg. . w), an unidentified place in Benjamin (Josh. 18 2?). It 

is mentioned in immediate connection with Bethel and Parah, 
and on this account has been conjectured by Knobel to be the 
same as Ai. 

3. In Josh. I. r i2q 0 'I- reads ‘ Avvim ' for ‘ lim.' See Iim (1). 

4. The people of Av\ a (q.v.), 2 K. 1731. 0 again oi evaiot 
[BAL (there is a second rendering, aaoveip in L)] ; Vg. Hez>cei. 

T. K. C. 

AWL lit. ’borer' ; otthtion [BAFL]). 

An instrument for boring, mentioned in the description 
of the ’law of slavery' (Ex *216 Dt. 15 17). It prob- 
ably resembled the Egyptian boring instruments de- 
picted in Kitto (s.z \ ), or those more recently discovered 
by Bliss at Tell el Hesv (see A Mound of Many Cities, 
81 ). Such instruments were used by workers in leather 
(see Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 450/.). Cp 
Sl.AYl-RY. 

AWNING 1 cp Gen. 8 13), Ezek. 27 7 RV, cor- 
recting the punctuation AV ‘ that which covered 

thee’). Cp Dress, § 1 (4). 

* Cp Kue. Hex. 117-119', Mey. GA I217 (§ 179). 
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AXE. From the rude stone chisels and hatchets 
(‘celts’) of palaeolithic man, bronze and iron axe, 
hatchet, tomahawk, and adze were gradually developed. 
Various early forms of these implements (needed alike 
in war and in peace) are found in our museums of 
Egyptian and Babylonian antiquities ; the monuments 
also give ample evidence of their existence. Set* Handi- 
crafts and Weapons. 

Of the OT words for ’axe,' three at least may be 
nearly synonymous : 

1. jnj, *arzen {sc cur is ) ; Dt. 19 5 (afiVij); 20 19 (trtSrjpos ) ; 
1 K.67 (rtiAeicvs) ; Is. 10 15 (*afiV 17), everywhere an implement 
for felling trees or hewing large timber for building. The word 
is used thrice in the Siloam inscription (it. 2 4), in the sense of a 
quarryman’s or miner's pick. On 2 S. 12 31 2 K. 65, cp Iron, § 2. 

2 C"np, kardotn, 'a£ivr\, securis(J udg. O48 P*'. 745 1 S. 1320 f. 
Jer. 4622t), perhaps specially used for felling trees; if so, it 
would have a heavier head than the garzen. 

3. Lais}/, irikeKvs, securis , Ps. 74 6f; in Tg. Jer. 40 22 

for Heb. RV gives ‘hatchet, 1 apparently to suggest a 

diminutive axe. 0, Sym., Pesh., however, read, not HT/nS 
‘ its carved work,' hut JVrnS ‘ its gates. The rather improbable 
word W ' , C*2 should perhaps be ’knife (Che. /’jr.C-), and 

in the light of the Tt*. we should emend JYI2 S, 3 to nYD l "'J'3 
‘two-edged’ (Her/, C’he.(-J, ‘with two-edged axe’). 

Somewhat different from these, and probably adze- 
shaped, is : 

4. ittaMid , [B^AQ, reading HpS1D?l, etscia in 

Jer. 10 Is. 44 1A {<TKeirdpvut, lima , AV ‘tongs'), and by einenda- 
ti'iii "1 1 1 «e text in Is. IO33 2 (Duhm) and Zeeh. 11 3 [2]) (see 
I-'mu-lsi). Kimhi understands snmelliing lighter than the 
katdom, or axe. In Jer. IO3 maastid is a tool suitable for 
fasliioiiin^ or carving wood. 

Two other words are doubtful. 

5. 3pn In l'./ck. 2 i» 9, EV ‘axe,’ an insecure rendering. The 
text is possibly corrupt (see Co.; rats pa^aipaif [BAQ], rots 
07rAot5 LG 1 "** 0- 

6. 2 S. 1231 (v7roro/xevs [A])=i Ch. 20 3, which 

Berth, and Kittel conform to Sam. The text, however, perhaps 
needs more extensive emendation. ( lie. reads nvi2D3 

a marginal correction of the (after ctrn) vvhii.h found its 

way into the text {Exp. 1 inn x. 1899, p. V85). See Saw. 

Of the NT names the a£d*q of Mt. 3 10 1.1.. Uy is the wood- 
man's axe ; but Rev. 2U4 (iriAofty a-Puc ; cp 0 1 K.S18) refers 
to Lhe a\e of the headman {ireAeicvs). 

Axes were among the emblems of high rank in Egypt 
and at Mvecn.o (see the axe figured in Erman, Egypt , 
73 ; Schliemann, My cents, 252). In the OT it is rather 
the mace that is the favourite emblem of sovereign 
power (see Rod). There is, however, a sarcastic passage 
in Bar. 6 15 which suggests that the axe could be an 
emblem of divinity ; and we may perhaps illustrate it by 
Frazer's learned note on Paus. x. 14i. The double- 
headed axe is characteristic of so-called Hittite sculptures. 
The Labrandean Zeus of (.’aria also is represented on 
coins as currying a double-headed axe {labrus = axe in 
Lydian ; Plut. (Ji/ast. Cnee. 45). There appears on the 
coins of Tenedos a similar axe, which, being generally 
accompanied by a cluster of grapes, may be a symbol 
of the worship of Dionysus. Cp also Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Kypros, 1 257. 3 Of course, the bow and the 
sword, not the axe, are the emblems of Yah we, though 
in Ezek. ID* the supernatural agents of Yahwe carry 
mauls (or like weapons). See Battli.-axk. 

AYEPHIM fD'STJl, the rendering of RV m *f in 2 S. 
16 14, where the text has, 'and the king and all the 
people that were with him came weary.' So 0, 
iKke\vp.evoi [BL], 6 iKkcKvfUvos [A], The name of 

* as it stands does not make sense. For proposed emen- 

dations see Che. (SEP T. Isaiah, Web.), Duhni, ] li.-Ki. 

2 ‘With a terrible crash’ ( n > is on ly a conjectural 
rendering of M I". 

# 3 Perhaps, h>.wever. the axe was depicted as a survival of the 
time, before 1 1 1»_- inti <»du».tIon of coined ui»>n»y, when it may 
have been the unit of barter (Ridgeway, Orient of Metallic 
Curretuy , etc., 317^). Perhaps too the ‘ tongue’ (p;yk) of 
gold in Josh. 721 was in the shape of an axe ; see Exp. Times, 
Nov. 1097. p. 61. 
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AYYAH 


AZAZEL 


some place seems to be required by the context. If 
Ayephim be indeed a plan-- name, the locality it indi- 
cates remains unidentified. On the other hand, it may | 
be a corruption, or the pLu.v-n.imu may have dropped ' 
out. Cp We. in loc . ; (J?*- adds Trapa top 'lopSdprjp. 

G. A. S. 

AYYAH (ITl? [R.i. Gi.]), i Oh. 7 28+ RV™* = AV 
Gaza [g. v . , 2]. See Ai, 1. 

AZAEL (azahAoy [BA]), i Esd. 9i4 = EzralO 15, 
Asahel, 4. 

AZAELUS (azahAoc [B]), i Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 10 41, 
RY Azarkel, 5. 

AZAL, or rather RV Azkl , i<\COA [UXT], 

<\CAHA [-VOl)i tbe point to which the cleft of the moun- 
tain is to reach when Yahwe descends upon the Mt. 
of Olives in battle (Zech. 14 5). 'Phis place, presumably 
situated near Jerusalem, is often identified with the ( 
equally obscure Bethezei.. Kohler, Wright, and j 
others (after Yg Symm ), with less probability, take 
v, j.s , ' s x to be an adverbial expression, *\cry near, hard 
by’ (cpOlsh. £ 107/'/ but see also lvnng, 330 /. [7]). 
Clermont Ganneau thinks of the W.ldv Yfisfil, a little 
valley on the right of the 'Ain el-Loz, in the Wady 
en-Nar (PA/'Qu. , 1871, p. 101). 

AZALIAH 1 -in' 5 ? VS. ecceAlOY [ AL ])» father of 
Shaphan the secretary, 2 K. 223 (eAioy [B]) = 2Ch. 

31 S (ceAi<\ [BA]). 

AZANIAH liTiJX, §32, ‘Yahwe weighs,' cp Jaazan- ! 

iah; <\zAN[e]i<\ [BA], -nihA [tf]. azaioy UA)> a 
Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), 
Nell. 10 q [10]. 

AZAPZION (<\cca 4 >€ICO 0 [B]), 1 Esd. 533 AY = 
Ezra^.y^ RY, Hassophereth 

AZARA, RV Asara UcApA [BA]), a family of 
Xethinim mentioned after Phinees ( = P[h]aseah) in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), 1 Esd. 531+* 
Unmentioned in ]| Ezra 249 Neh. 7 51. 

AZARAEL (ozemA [BA]), Neh. 12 3 6 AV, RV Aza- 

REEL, 4. 

AZARAIAS, 1. AV Saraias, i Esd. 81 (<\zapaioy 
[B], capaioy [AL]) = Ezra7i. Seraiah. 7. 

2. A Y Azarias [2 Esd. 1 1) ; see Azariah, 3. 

AZAREEL, or rather, as in RV, Azarel (Stow. § | 
28 ; ’God helps' ; ezpmA [AL], cp Azkiel). 

1. One of David’s warriors (iCh. 12 6; o^peojA [BN], eAojA. 

[A] ; eiTjX [L]). See David, § ii, a. iii. 

2. One of the sons of Heman (see Levi), i Ch. 25 18 (a£apia 

[B] ; ogt>jA [L] ; cp Uzziel). 

3. A Danite * prince ’ under David (i Ch .27 22 ; a£apar)\ [B], 
agptrjA [L]). See David, § 11, c. i. 

4. A priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 

§ 5 [£], § 15 [1] a), Neh. 11 13 (eo-SpiTjA. [BN]) ; in the procession 
at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra, ii. § 13^), Neh. 12 36, 
AV Azaraei. (o^eujA. [BN\\], o^petrjA [N c ' a p superscr.]). 

5. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5, end), 
Ezra IO41 (egeprjA [B], etrpirjA [N])= 1 Esd. 9 34 (ESRIL, RV 
Ezril, egp[c]tA [BA], eo-ptrjA [L]), apparently repealed as 
Azauli s lid. a£ariA [A], -os [B], om, L). 

AZARIAH i iTl'r, §§ 28 84 [or •irnTl? ; in nos. 1, 

2, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 19, 20 ; cp Baer on 1 Ch. 23®]. ‘ Yahwe 
helps' ; cp Eleazar, Azkiel ; <\zApiAC [BAL]). 

1. b. Zadok ; priest, temp. Solomon, 1 K. 4a (afapei 
[B]). See Bhn-hur. 

2. Chief priest, temp. Uzziah (2 Ch. 26 17-20). 

3. Chief priest, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 10-13). 

In 1 Ch. 69-14 {535-39) fh e name of Azariah is borne by 
the twelfth, the fourteenth, and the twentieth in descent 
from Aaron in the line of Eleaz.ir (w. 91113 afapia [B]) ; 
of the fourteenth it is said that he ‘executed the priest's 
office in the house that Solomon built in Jerusalem ' 
(iCh. 610/ [036/]). Omissions and transpositions 
allowed for, the three Azariahs in this series may be 
held to be identical with nos. x, vs, and 3 above ; at 


the same time, it is difficult to suppose that the Hilkiah 
of 1 Ch. 613 f. (fUg/) should be distinguished from 
the Hilkiah of 1 Ch. 9 ii and Ezra 7 1 {tapeiou [HJ) ; if 
we identify these, Azariah (3) was 1 contemporary of 
Josiah, not of Hezekiah. This name appears also as 
Azarias, Azaraias, Aziei, E/erias, and Ezias. 

4. Expounder of law (sec Ezra, ii. § 13 f. ; cp i, § 8 ; ii. § 16 
[5], § 15 Db-), Neh. 8 7 (om. BNA)— t Esd. 948 (Azarias), and 
signatory to the covenant (sec Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 10 2 [j] (agapta 
[1)N c * a A], 4 a X a / Jta? [***])■ See also Neh. 323 (a£apia [BNA]), 
cj (jSijfla^apbJia [TINA], oikov a£. [L]). He is apparently the 
Ezra of Neh. I 2 1 13. 

5. A Kohathite be vile (1 Ch. 0 36 [21], a^apia [BL], cp 2 Ch. 
29 12, lnniy). In 1 C h. <i 24 [9] his place is taken by Uzziah, 2. 

6. Ii. N.illi.in, supervisor of Solomon's t\\ e!ve prefects ( 1 K. -I 
5). Probably lie had to see that the contributions of the differ- 
ent departments were punctually furnished. His father was 
most likely the well-known piopiivt who in 2 S. 12 1 is called 
simply Nathan (so Ew., We., Rl»».). Others (r g., Bain ) make 
Azariah Solomon’s nephew ; cp 2 S. 5 14 (0 opjjejta [B‘L]). See, 
however, Zabud. 

7. A son of King Jehoshnphat, iwice enumerated (as Azariah 
and Azariahu) in 2U1. 21 2, but omil led in 0 [ BJ. 

8. A son of Jehorain, king of Judah in 2 Ch. 226 (oxotEUas 
[BAL]) ; but it is clear from 2 K. 8 .is well as from 2 Ch. 22 1 , 
that Ahaziah [2] is meant. In 2 i h. 21 17 lie is called Jj-.hu- 
ahaz (q.v., 3). 

9. King of Judah ; otherwise known as Uzziah (7. v., 1). 

10. One of the ‘ three children,’ companions of Daniel ; other- 
wise called Abednego [q.v.] ( Dan. 1 6 7 11 19 Song of Three 
Children, v. 66 [©, Theod. Dan. 3». v j, Azarias, 7). 

11. A Judahite, son of Ethan, 1 Cli. ’in (tjapeia [B] ; a^apia 

[A]). 

12. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 2 387C (a^apta [B]). 

13. b. Oded, a prophet of Judah, whose prophecy to King Asa 
is recorded in 2 Ch. 15 1-8. The prophecy is attributed to Od-.d 
in v. 8. 

14. Son of Jeroham ; one of the captains who were associated 
with Jehoiada in deposing Athaiiah (2 Ch. 23 1). 

15. Son of Obed ; another of the captains associated with 
Jehoiada (2 Ch. 23 1 ; cp 1 Ch. '2 ■$%/.). 

16. Son of Hoshaiah ; an opponent of Jeremiah, Jer. 43 2 
(a^axapias [x*D- Cp JaazaNIAH, i. 

17. Leader (see Ezra, ii. § 82) in the great post-e.\ilic list (jb. 
ii. 9), Neh. 77 (crtjixpia [BN], -pea [A])=Ezra22, Seraiah; see 
Ezra (apa ia« [BA*], aapaia? [Aa’L,]). 

18. In procession at dedication of wall (see Ezra, i. § 13^), 
Neh. 1233, £ axapias [BN] (see Baer), cp (4). 

19. An Ephraimite, temp. Ahaz, who took part in restoring 
the captives of Judah, 2 Ch. 28 12 (ovfieia [13]). 

20. b. Jehallelel, a Merarite Levite, 2 Ch. 29 12 (£ax<ipias 
[BA]). 

AZARIAS (AZApiAC [BAL]), the Greek form of 
Azariah. 

1. i Esd. 92i = Ezral02i, Uzziah, 3. 

2. In list of Ezra’s supporters (1 Esd. 9 43), wanting in || Neh. 

8 4 ; see Be. ad loc. 

3. 1 Esd. 9 48 — Neh. 8 7, Azariah (4).^ 

4. RV Azaraias (2 Esd. 1 1), b. Helkias ; see Azariah (3). 

5. The name assumed by the angel Raphael [q.v.] when 
accompanying Tobit (Tob. 5 12 6613 7 8 9 2). 

6. A captain in the army of Judas the Maccabee, 1 Macc. 5 18 
56 60 (in v. 56 £axapias [AN]). 

7. Song of Three Children, 66 (0 Theod. Dan. 388); see Aza- 
riah (10), 

AZARU (azapoy [B]), 1 Esd. 5 15 RV; AVAzuran. 
AZAZ (TU?, ozoyz [ BA 1 1 but L § ives ico&zaz— 

Joazaz) : cp Azaziah, a Reubenite name (i Ch. 5 8f). 


AZAZEL ptNU?). 1 Of the two goats set apart for 
the great Day of Atonement (see Atonement, Day 
oi-), one w'as chosen by lot for a sin- 
1. Levitical 0 ff er j n g f or Yahwe, the other for 'Aza’zel 
practice. (Lev. I68-10). After the sin-offering had 
been made in behalf of the people, the high priest was 
to lay both hands upon the head of the goat for 'Aza’zel, 
and confess over it all the sins of the Israelites (cp the 
confession of sin in Mishna, 1 onui 62), laying them on 
its head and sending it out into the wilderness to Azazel 
( v , 21/). The meaning of this act, which is further 
described in the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan, is clear, 
The goat symbolically bears away the sins of the people. 
Something analogous is found in Lev, where, for 

the purification of the leper, one bird is to be killed, and 
the other, charged with the disease, is to be let loose 
1 AV renders ‘scapegoat.’ For the renderings in ©, see col. 
395, note 7. 
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AZAZEL 


into the open field. Cp also Zech. bsff., where sin is 
carried away bodily into the land of Shinar. 1 

The meaning of Azazel is mueh disputed ; it is, of 
course, a subject closely connected with the inquiry into 
r. tt7-u the origin of the custom. It is at least 

. _ , certain that, as Azazel receives one goat 

z * while Yahwe receives the other, both must 
be personal beings. 

The theory of the Jewish interpreters (Tg. ps.-Jon., Rashi, 
Kimhi ; cp Ibn Ezra's references to current views), that Azazel 
is a place in the wilderness, is inadmissible ; and equally so are 
the views of Aq. , Symm., Jer., AV, that it means the goat 
itself (rpay o? airepx6p.evo$ and a.<fnefjL€vo 5, caper emissarjus, ‘ the 
scape-goat ’), and of M er.\ in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. 1 256, and 
others, that it is an abstract term = ‘ complete removal or 
dismissal ' (from V’^?y)> a view probably taken by <S. 2 

It seems most natural to connect the belief in question 
with the demonology and angelology which developed 
so largely in the post-exilic age (Enoch Q 78196IO4). 
One group of interpreters, on this view, take Azazel as 
a prominent member of the class of se'irim, or demons 
of the field and the desert, to whom sacrifices were 


offered in post- exilic times (Lev. 177 i see Satyr, § 2), 
— to whom possibly all the sins of the people with 
their evil effects were symbolically sent every year (so, 
with various modifications, Ew. , Di. , Dr. [Expos.], Now. , 
Benz.). We need not, however (with the first three 
scholars), regard the conception as a primitive one, or 
cs having been taken over by the religion of Yahwe from 
an earlier stage ; and least of all is there any imitation 
of the symbolic vengeance taken by the Egyptians on 
Set-Typhon 3 (see Brugsch, A' dig. a. Mythol. d. alt. 
.leg. 710). On the other hand, Cheyne ( • The Date and 
Origin of the Ritual of ‘Azazel’ in Z.ATW 15 ^3-156 
[’95]) considers it to have been one of the objects of the 
ritual ' to do away with the cultus of se'irim by sub- 
stituting a personal angel for the crowd of impersonal 
and dangerous se'irim.' 4 His arguments for this very 
attractive view are (a) the form of the name (deliberately 
altered from s^ny, ‘ God strengthens ’ ; cp rrny, 1 Ch. 
15 21), which seems to be akin to that of the other names 
of angels ; and (/>) more especially the passages of the 
Book of Enoch referring to Azazel as a leader of the 
evil angels (Gen. 6 r 2 4). 1 Azazel is therefore of literary 

not of popular origin ; he is due to the same school of 
speculative students of Scripture to which we owe the 
other names of angels, good and evil, in the later 
literature.’ In any case, we must admit that the old 
interpreters who identified Azazel with Satan 5 had 
some plausibility on their side (Orig. c. Cels. 6 305 ; 
Iren. H>cr. 1 12, followed by Spencer, Hengstenberg, 
Kalisch, and Volck). We may at least venture to say 
with Reuss 6 that ‘the conception of Azazel lies on the 
wav which led later to that of the devil.' For Azazel 
is certainly described as in some sense a being hostile 
to God. 1. b. 

It is strange that so many modern critics should have 
failed to comprehend the ritual of the scapegoat, and 

3 Recent ^ ave re j ec ted with much positiveness the 

criticism on ^y natural explanation of the name 
Azazel, so that it has become a kind of 
dogma that is not from Sx try ( but either a weak- 
ened form of meaning ‘ averruncus,’ or ‘ porro 

abiens,’ or ’ amotio ’ (01., Merx, Stade, Kautzsch-Ges. , 
Yulck), 7 or else a broken plural of difficult interpretation 

1 For extra-biblical parallels, see below, § 3; also Ew. Ant. 
158 ; WRS, Rel. AernA-) 422 [and for an Assa riologicnl explana- 
tion of the reference to the wilderness, sec Ritual, § 10]. 

2 Cp, however, below, note 7. 

3 This view has left a trace in Smith, DBI-) 1 297, but has 
received no sanction from Di. or Dr., whose names are mentioned. 
Against it see Diestel, Zt.f. hist. I heal. (’60), pp. x^ff. 

4 Prof. G. F . Moore suggests a reference to Nachmanides on 
Lev. 16 8. 

J The Rabbinic identification of Satan with Sammael as ‘ chief 
of the Satans (jlf, idr, . R. on Dt. 11 3) may here be chronicled. 

6 Gcsch. der Schri/ten des A T’l 2 ), 501. 

7 Some critics refer to having initiated the theory of an 
abstract ^ formation. Certainly in Lev. 16 10 b , ([suapl renders 
• 1X1 y s ds aTToirofxirrjv ; and in v. 26, els afacriv. What the 
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(perhaps some particular class of unfriendly demons ; 
see Steiner in Schenkel, Bib. Lex. 5599, and Bochart). 1 
The truth is that the old derivation of Azazel 
from tJ\Y£, ‘to be strong’ (see Tg. ps.-Jon., Saadia), 
needed to assume a new form in order to commend itself. 

The explanation of the name as *TX 1X1 y (which was retracted 
by Diestel its author) implies an un-Hebraic mode of formation, 
says Di., and the names of angels compounded with Sx 
belong to the later Jewish theology. The former objection is 
not absolutely decisive ; the name Abircl in Jubilees seems to be 
*?x T2X (see Abrech). Still, there is no necessity to follow 
Diestel ; the later Jews could form names correctly, and the ex- 
planation offered above, which, with the connected theory, may 
claim to be virtually a new one, is not open to Di.'s objection. 
Di.’s second objection points the wa}' to the true reason why 
modern scholars have often given such far-fetched and improbable 
(however learnedly justified) etymologies. They felt that a name 
formed on the analogy of Michael and Gabriel must be late ; but 
their theory compelled them to suppose that Azazel was early, 
and that the name Azazel in Enoch (like Belial and Beelzebub, 
Delitzsch ventures to add) was simply borrowed from the OT. 2 
Thus the light thrown on the name by the 1 look of Enoch was 
missed. Nor was sufficient use made of the Mishna treatise 
called Ydnt&y with its strange but not imaginary details, although 
the description comes from a time not very far removed from that 
of the later portions of the priestly code. Nor did critics give 
heed enough to the facts of comparative folklore, which illustrate 
certain details in the J V >ncd. 


The more we study the Priestly Code, the more we 
are struck by the combination of firmness and Fixity 
which its compilers display. They are firmness itsell as 
regards the essential principles of the law, 3 but very 
compliant to minor popular superstitions. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more probable than that the legal 
authorities to whom the later portions of Lev. 16 are due 
gave their sanction to a custom which it had perhaps 
been found impossible to root out, on condition of its 
being regulated and modified by themselves. Assum- 
ing this to have been the case, we can explain the 
name Azazel, and even account for the spelling, which 
has struck many scholars as inconsistent with the ety- 
mology Vx by. From the point of view here adopted — 
viz., that the priestly code is not Mosaic, but a com- 
bination of diverse elements due to many different persons 
in the exilic and the post-exilic periods, and framed in a 
statesmanlike, compromising spirit — there can be no 
doubt that the view here mentioned is correct. There 
is no uncertainty as to the meaning of the name Azazel, 
and very little as to the origin and significance of the 
rite. 

To supplement the account of the present writer’s 
theory given above, it may be said that, like Diestel 

i. Jewish super- formei ' 1 J’ he °£ p ?“ 4 widel y 

stations received view that Azazel was a 

KaKodalfxwv to whom the sin of the 
people and the resulting calamities were sent, and that 
the belief goes back to pre-exilic times. 


The first part of this view was that of Benzinger (Arch. 478) 
in 1894 ; it is, however, scarcely tenable. The sultan of the jinn , 
to whom the se'irim propitiated by the Jews in post-exilic times 
correspond (see Satyr, § 2), has no personal name ; he and his 
subjects are impersonal. If Azazel were a demon wc should 
hear of him in other parts of Leviticus. Nor is it likely that 
even a later legislator would have adopted Azazel as an evil 
demon. 


translator means by this, however, isa.7ro7re/x7n>juevos(soTheodoret, 
Qu<est. 22 in Lev.). In short, he agrees with Aq., Symm., Jer. 
in deriving the name from iy and This gives the right in- 

terpretation of a.7ro7ro/x7rcuor [B AFL], which answers to Azazel in 
v. 10 a. Averruttcus, in this view of the facts, is not the 
equivalent of 5S’s term, as Ew. {Ant. 363) supposes. 

1 Del. is not happy in his explanation, ‘Defier of God.’ He 
traces the name to Arabic mythology: ' azz is used of a horse 
which successfully resists its rider (ZKW 1 182 [’8o]) ; but 
Konig is no more successful — ‘fortis decedens’ is his rendering 
(. Lchrgcb . 2 a, 4T7). 

2 So Driver ( Expositor , 1885, b. p. 215). In Hastings’ DB 
(art. Azazel ’) no very, definite conclusion is reached ; but 
reference is duly made to the too generally neglected analogies 
of other popular religions. 

3 Kalisch rightly says that, ‘although Azazel and his goat are 
a stain on the Levi deal legislation, they do not taint the main 
principle of Judaism — God’s absolute sovereignty’ (. Leviticus , 
2 2Q 4 ). 
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Azazel 1 to the Jewish theologians (including the authors 
of the scapegoat- ritual) was a fallen angel, evil no doubt, 
yet not altogether unfriendly to man, for he was the | 
true Tubal-cain, one or the * sons of Elohim ' mentioned 
in Gen. Gif. 4 2 (see Enoch <>6 /7 81 and 1 -specially 
10 4-8 13 r). He was said to have been bound hand j 
and foot, an«l placed in ‘ an opening in the desert wlm-li 
is in Dudacl’ ; rough and jagged rocks h.uc been laid 
upon him. Now, DuduC-l is not ' God’s caldron ' (Di ), 
but (Geiger, Charles) .1 fantastic modification of Hadudo 
in both Hadudo, where was the crag (pu>) down which, 
according to Yomd (0 4 ; q> Tg. ps.-Jon. Lev. 1«> 22), 
the ‘goat for A/azel ’ was pushed, which crag Schick 3 
identities with mod. Bit-hudedun , on the edge of a chalk 
cliff, overhanging a rocky chasm, at the right distance 
from Jerusalem. The coincidence seems too striking to 
permit a doubt as to the true character of A/.'n-.el. 

It was this personal angel (the later Jews gave a 
quasi-personalitv to the angels) that the author of the 
scapegoat-ritual substituted lor the uowd of sc / rim (or 
earth-demons) to whom the people sacrificed ; just as 
the scapegoat was the substitute for the sacrificial 
victims. 4 The need must have been great indeed. In 
the marriage songs of the < 'anticles we twice find (it is 
probable) the strange appeal, 1 1 charge you, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the fairy-hosts and by the 
tree-spirits. ’ 5 In such a poem the name of Yah\v6 could 
not be lightly used : all the world, however, knew of the 
supernatural beings who haunted thickets and some- 
times inhabited trees, and like the jinn to-day, were 
sometimes friendly to man, sometimes unfriendly. 6 
The substitution appears to have produced an effect : 
at least, the Chronicler, in the third century, represents 
the custom of sacrificing to the sc 1 rim as pre-exilic 
(2 Ch. 11 15). Certainly, too, we may infer from the 
details respecting the r s nrD.l YJ/tf ( ‘ the dismissed goat ’ ) 
in Yomd that the popularity of the institution was great. 
The cries, ‘Take (them) away and get out,’ 7 reported 
by the Gemara on Yomd 6 4, show how intensely the 
lower classes (Babylonians they are disparagingly 
called) believed in the removal of their sins by the goat. 
See also Ep. Barn. 7 ; Tertull. adv. Marc. 37 ; adv. 
Jud. 14 ; Just. c. Tryph. 40. That the ' goat for 
Azazel ’ was really pushed over the precipice ( Yomd , 

6), we have no reason to doubt. It is instructive 
to notice, however, that the scribe who inserted the 
directions in Lev. 16 could not bring himself to put 
down all that actually happened. What we read is 
that Aaron was to confess all the sins of the Israelites 
(there is great emphasis on ‘ all ’ ) over the goat, and to 
send him away in the charge of a certain man into a 
solitary land I'm; px v. 21 f). This is explained in 
Tg. ps.-Jon. , ’and shall send him away by 1 man 
prepared from the preceding year, to take him into a 
rocky desert which is B*:th-hadure ’ (see above). In 
compensation for this, it is Leviticus that gives us one 
detail not preserved in Yomd. In v. 10 it is said that 
the goat for Azazel is to be presented alive before Yahwe, 
that atoning rites may be performed over him ('dd 1, 
p*’) ; which recalls the direction about the “living 
bird’ (see § 1) that forms a parallel to the scapegoat in 
the law of cleansing the leper ( Lev. 14 6 /). 

1 Another form of the name may have been Uzziel (cp Tg. ps.- 
Jon. on Gen. 64 with Enoch il). The form Azael also is found. 

2 It is rwt worth while to examine the Jewish interpretations 
of this strange passage (see Enoch, Tg. ps.-Jon., Jude). 

3 ZDPV o 214 ff. ['80}. 

4 See WRS, Rel. Sent ft) 418, 422, 468. 

6 Cant. 2785, m s> K3l JViXYp. The change in the pointing 
is very slight : in should be 5. The usual explanation is very 
fanciful (see Budde). The sacred trees (especially the locust- 
or carob-trees)are still reverenced in Palestine as being possessed. 

6 See WRS, Rel. Sent. ft) 131- 133; Baldensperger, PEFQu. 
St, July ’93, p. 204 Jf. Some of the jinn are believed to be 
dangerous to newly married people. Don't play with love, says 
the passage (Cant. 2 7), — for fear of the jinn. 

1 K21 ^lD Nil VlB- 


To resume and to supplement : the usages described 
in Yomd are a combination of a primitive sacrifice to the 
demons of un tilled or (especially) mountainous country 
with a superstitious custom still widely prevalent, accord- 
ing to which evils of all kinds were sought to be got 
rid of by the device of lading them on some animal, 
which was thereupon driven away hum the community 
like the scapegoat (see Lyall, Fortnightly Kcidno, 1872, 
p T31 ; Frazer, Golden Bough, ’2189-193 ; E, F. Knight, 
Where Two Empires Meet, 221 /). Such customs, 
as Fr.izcr points out, tend to become periodic, like the 
rite of the scapegoat. See, further, M ONhMKNT, 
Day ok. 

I »ii_-sid,‘Sct-Typhon, Asasi-1, und Satan ’ in Zt.f. hist. Theol. 
p. ; Ourt, 77/. T in 150-is.s ['7M; Baudissin, 

S tudd. zur si in. Kei.-gcsCh. 1 i8oy7 ; Driver, 
Literature. Expos. 1885/-. pp, r i 4-217 . < 1 jcyne, Z.\ 7 II" 

lf> 15? Jf. I'osl: and arti< l* s by Driver in 
Hastings /V-’, and by Volck in IJerzog, PR I'M). Cp also J)i. 
and Kalisch on Leviticus, and Nowack, Ilcbr. Arch. 2 186. 

§ 1/ l 11.; S' 3/ r. k. c. 

AZAZIAH (-liTUr, § 29, ' Vahwi is strong,’ or 
'strengthens' ; ozfejl&C [DNAI.]) 

1. A Levite musician, temp. David (see Li.vi), 1 Ch. 15 21 . 

2 . An Ephraimite, temp. David ( r Ch. 27 20 ). 

3 . A Levite, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 13 ; 0£a£as [A]). 

AZBAZARETH (&cB&c&pe0 [A]), 1 Esd. 569 AV, 
RV n, s- Askacaphath. 

AZBUK (p-13JI7 ; * Z aBo Y [K], -x [B], azBo Y X [A], 
ezAoyK [L] azboc), father of Nmh viah [a] (Neh. 3 
16 j'). Possibly of non -Judaean origin; cp Mey. Ent. 
147 167. 

AZEKAH azhka [BNAQL]), a town in the 

lowland of Judah (Josh. 15 35, ’lafijKa [B]), not far from 
the supposed scene of David's combat with Goliath (1 
S. 17 1). This was in the Vale of Ej.au ( II . es-S,:n{, 
on the upper course of the Sulcereir) near Xocoh (Shu- 
weikeh), which is about 12 m. S. from Aijalon and 2 m. 
S. from Jarmuth. Azekah is mentioned as one of the 
points to which the pursuit of the five kings by the 
Israelites extended after the battle of Beth-liuron (Josh. 
10 10). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 <7*1 1. 11 9, ’Africa 
[L]), besieged by Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 347), and re- 
inhabited by Jews in post-exilic times (Neh. II 30). 
Perhaps an echo of the name survives in Bir cz-Zdj, N. 
of Socoh (cp Buhl, Pal. 90, u. 92 ; and see, on the 
other hand, Seybold, MDPV, 1896, p. 26). 

AZEL Zech. 14 s RV = AV Azal, q.v. 

AZEL (A’X, § 50 ; abbrev. from A/aliah, q.v . ; 
€CH A [BA], acahA [L]), a descendant of Saul, in a 
genealogy of Benjamin [q.v., § 9, ii. [/3]) , . Ch. 837/. 
(accahA [L]) — 9 43 (ecahA [BN]), 944 (ecahA [X]). 
AZEM (D>*r), Josh. 15=9 AV, RV Ezem. 

AZEPHURITH, RV Aesii'Iiuriih (d,pc£i<J>OYP£i0 
[B]), 1 Esd. 5 16= E/ra 2 18, Jokah. 

AZETAS f AZH T AC [BA], om. L), a family in the great 
post-exilic list (sec Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8 c) in 1 Esd. 5 is, 
but not in || Ezra2 16= Neh. 7 21 ; perhaps the name owes 
its presence to some mistake (Mev. Ent. 155 n. ). 

AZGAD nSII?. §43 — i.c., 'strong is Gad' [cp Azbaal, 
CIS 1 118, and see Gad], or, 'fate is hard’ (?) ; 
AzrAA [AL]). The B'ne Azgad, ill the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra3u (reckoned^at 
1222 ; aayad [B], af 3 y. [AJ, acriao [L]) = Neh. 7 17 
(reckoned at 2322 ; aayad [11], a.yera .5 [A], aarao [N]) 
= 1 Esd. 5 13. AV Sahas. RV Astad (apyat [B, where 
the number of the family is given as 1322J, aaraa [A]). 
A band of no males of them came up with Ezra, 
Ezra 8 12 (see Ezra, ii. § 5 a ; § 3) ( aarao [B]) = i Esd. 
838, EV Astath, RV ln k- Azgad (aarad [BA]), and 
they were represented among the signatories to the 
covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 10 15 [16] ( aayad [B], 
aarad [N]). 
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AZIA lozeiOY [B])» i Esd. 531 = AV Ezra249, 

U/.ZA, 2. 

AZIEI (4 Esd. I2) in the genealogy of Ezra, see 

Azakiaii, 3. 

AZIEL l /SOU), 1 Ch. l.'» •.--,). See Jaaziel. 

AZIZA (KJ'JIJ, § 83 ; ’strong’ ; ozei [L], -a [BX], 

oCitj'a [A], in lLt of those with forei wive.*. (Ezra, i. § 5, end), 
Ezra 1027=1 Esd. _'c, baRDEUS, KV Zakukls (£epaAtas [B], 
^apuata? [A], ot,%t [LJ). 

AZMAVETH (T\V?'V, perhaps ’ Death is strong’ [cp 
Cant. 86], a. possible name for a hero [see Ajtim< »tii. 
and cp Gray, HP A r 231] ; aec. to Kittel the ending 
should be - moth or -muth \SBOT 1 < "h. I20] ; om. BA, 
AZMtoH [N c - a “*■], ACM* [L])* A Benjamite place near 
(jeba (Neh. 1220), usually identified with el-Hizmeh, a 
village 4 m. XE. of Jerusalem, between Teb.i' and 
'Anata { ZDP / ' 2 155 ; PEF .Went. 39). 

The b’ne Azmaveth occur in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezi A, ii. § 9), Ezra -24 (viol a<rp.m9 [B] . . . a£. [A] . . . a p.ui9 
[L])=Neh. 7 28 (av8pe$ {ii}Oa.<rfJL(od [BN], a. fir}9'. [A], vi.01 a<r9/xio9 
[L]), Bi. i’hazma\ eth (mciy n*Z)=x E>d. 5 i 8 , RV I’»i.i-h.\s- 
moth, which is preferable to AY Bethsamos (fiatraa-pnov [B], 
Batdacr/Liojd ^a/x/juod [A]). 

AZMAVETH (niDTV, 1 see above; acmcoB [BL], 
AZM- [A]). 

1, One of David's thirty mighty men, 2 S. 2331 ( a.trfi(*i9 [B*], 

[ I * 1 * 1 , -as fji(ti9 [A], a£e\fX<ov I L]) = 1 Ch. 11 33 (acJjStov [BN]), 
a native of Bahgkim [g.v.\ [1 Ch.] and '•’2 ”12 [2S.] being 

both miswritten for VDirQ [We. Dr.]). A/m.ivctli. the ‘ father of 

Jeziel and Pelet, 2 (1 Ch 123; acrp.oj9 [R]), two of David’s 
warriors, may, however, be the place-name; cp above. See 
1 J.WID, § r 1 (a) ii. 

2. b. Jelmadah or Jfarah ; a descendant of Saul in a genealogy 
of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. [/ 3 ]), 1O1.S3G (o-aAp.w [B])=942 (yajjawfl 

IB«]). 

3 b. Adiel, one of David’s overseeis (iCh. 2725). See 
David, § n (z) i. 

AZMON (pDVP), an unidentified site, marking the 
western portion of the southern frontier of Judah before 
the point where ’ it went out at the brook of Egypt ’ 
(Josh. 164 Xu. 344 sf). 0 has Aae/uova [BAL], 
ZeXfjLcova [BA], AceXfjuova [AFL] ; Targ. has cop. on 
which last precarious reading Trumbull bases his 
identification of Azmun with 'Ain el-Kaseme in the 
W. Kascme. With Azmon cp Ezem (c^y)* 

AZNOTH- TABOR pnn JTIJTN — i.e . , ‘ears, or 
outliers, of Tabor’ — §99 ; cp Uzzi.N -S iiker ah), a land- 
mark of Xaphtali, doubtless near Mt. Tabor, Josh. 
19 34 (ena ,0 OaBcop [B], AZANGO 0 9 . [A], AZGO 0 0 . [D]). 
According to Onom ., a$avud ((XV- 1 224, 88) lay near 
Diocnesarea or Sepphoris ; cp Chisloth-Tabor, and 
see Tabor 

AZOR (azgop [Ti. \VH]), Mt 1 13 ; see Gene \logiks, 
ii. § 2. 

AZOTUS (azgotoc [ANV], Jos. . hit. xii. 1 1 2, ezAC 
fed. Nic.se], AZAC AZApA). the ’mount' to which 
Ba collides pursued the Jews in the battle (Apr. 161 B.c. ) 
in whieh Judas the Maccabee lost his life (1 Macc. 9 15), 
is unknown. Michaelis has very plausibly conjectured 
that the expression may be due to a mistranslation of 
the Heb. inn rrnc’N (cp Ashdoth- Pjsgah), meaning 
the slopes where the hill country of Judah descends into 
the Shephelah. Ewald ( Gesch.W 4 422, u. 2) compares 
A tar a \V. of Blr ez-Zet, a small hill. 

-*■ The Azotus (a£wros [Ti. WH]) of Acts 840 1 Macc. 

4 rs 568 1 <> 77 f. 84 11 4 1434 16 10 Judith 2 28 is Amid< >i> 
[?•"’•]• Some (including Buhl, p. 188) also identify with 
Ashdod the Azotus of 1 Macc. 9 15. 

AZRIEL (^nrr. 2 perhaps ’help of God,’ § 29). 

x On the vocalisation and readings cp Hazarmave i h. 

2 "i.JV is an Aram, pronunciation (cp and it is note- 

worthy that here, contrarily to its usual practice, tP prefers the 
Hebrew vocalisation (cp Kittel, SBOT ad loc.). 
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AZZUR 

1. One of the chiefs of Manasseh-beyond-Jordan, 1 Ch. 624! 

(co-S/htjA [I»], ie£p- [jY], c£p. I Id>- , u . 

2. A Naphtalitf:, 1 Ch. 27 iut (eo-peirjX [B] ; but spme Hebrew 
Mbs have Uzziei., a reading supported by <P AL ocJitjA). 

3. Father of Serai ah [2], Jer. 30 26f (etrpojA [BN], [A], 

ecr'Sp. 10)1* 

AZRIKAM (D^'-lTl?, ezpiKiM [AL]), 

1. Le\ite, in list of Judah ite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
( Ezra, ii. § 5 [6], § 15 [1 ]«), Neh. 11 15 (e£epei [B], ee^pet [^vid], 
e^piKav [tfC.a], e<r£pi [A])=l Ch.9f4 (eaptiKav [B], a^pucap. [L]). 

2. A descendant of Zerubbabel, iCh.323 (e^pei/cav [B], 
ecpiKO-fj. [A], aerp. [L]). 

3. Descendant of Saul in a genealogy of Bi-'VJAmin (§ 9, ii. [/ 3 ]), 
i Ch. N38 (e^pcucat [B*], e^peixe [B a h])= 1 Ch. 9 44 (ecrSpetKav 

IB]). 

4. ‘Ruler of the house' under Ahaz, sCh .23 7 (ey SpeiKav 
[B], e^pLKay [AJ). 

AZUBAH (nn-ITi;, ’forsaken'; A zoyBA [BAL]). 
1. Wife of Caleb [y.z'. ] in 1 Ch. 2 18 f (ya£oi>j3a 
[ 1 >, A in 7’. 19], afiovfa [L]). The names in this passage 
are as peculiar as the constructions. Kittel (SBC ) 7 ) 
renders an emended text thus : ’ And Caleb b. Hezron 
took Azubah (deserted one) to wife, and begat Jerioth 
(tent-curtains) ; and these are her sons, Jesher (up- 
rightness), Shobab (backsliding), and Ardon. ’ As to 
the names of these sons, Jesher may be read Jojashar 
(Yahwe is right), and Shobab Jashub (one who turns 
to (Joel), and Ardon Oman (0 opva). But -k?' can 
hardly be thus used of God (in spite of Dt. 324 Ps. 
II9137), and Oman, or (iCh. 3 ?i MT) Arnan, has 
a suspicious aspect. Hence Klostermann ( Gesch. 

1 15) take§ t'. 18 to be <1 record of a shortlived colony 
of Calebites, founded on the spot where there had 
been a pastoral settlement. He renders ’Caleb b. 
Hezron made the deserted one — the woman of tent- 
curtains — to bear children, namely, Upright, and Back- 
slider, and Destruction’ (reading my'V nt’N, *ic”, and 
p2N). The colonists began well, but * left the paths 
of uprightness ’ (Pr. 213), and were given up to * destruc- 
tion ’ (=Sheol, Pr. 15 n). Wellhausen also (De Gent. 
33/) notices the symbolic character of the names; 
ic*', according to him, =p-ic n , Jeshurun ; myvnD (so 
he reads) is a. tent-dwelling woman ; ro?iy, the desert 
region inhabited at first by the Calibbites. 

2. Mother of Jehoshaphat, 1 K. 2242 (a^ae/ 3 a [B]) 
= 2Ch. 20 31. T. k. c. 

AZUR OWi, Jer. 28 1 Ezek. 11 1 AV; RV better 
Azzur [q.v., 1 /.]. 

AZIJRAN, RV Azaru, RV m &* Azuru (azapoy [B], 

-fovp. [A], om. L), family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, 
ii. § 9, § 8 c). in 1 Esd. 0 15, but not in || Ezra 2 16= Neh. 7 21 ; 
probably identical with Azzur, v(Nc)i. 10 17 [18]). Note in each 
case the occurrence of the preceding names, Adin, Ater, and 
Hezekiah. 

AZZAH, AV Gaza IiTO, [B]. r azhC [ \]. 

aAia [L]), 1 Ch. 7 28 RV. Many Hebrew MSS here 
read rry (Ayyah ; cp 0 1 ), ^ reading recommended 
by the context. The place was apparently N. of 
Shechem. See G.\z.\ 

AZZAN (|*TV ’gifted with strength’ ; ozd [BALL]), 
father of Paltiel, 2 (Xu. 3426f). 

AZZUR (TVTP [TTV in 2], ’ helped [by God] ’ ) ; see 
Names, § 56, and cp Azuri of Ashdod. 

1. Father of Hananiah, the prophet, of Gibeon, Jer. 28 [(P ch, 
35 ] I (a&p [BNAQ]) ; AV Axl k. 

2. Father of Jaazaniah [4], Ezek. 11 1 (^tp [B], ta&p [A], 

a£ovp [*J], a^cp ie£ep [PL]); AV Azi r. 

3. One of the --.ignatories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. §7); 
Neh. 10 17 (aSoup [B], a^. [NAL]); AV Az I'RAN ; perhaps also a 

1 Gibeomte? 
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BAAL 1 ('?1’3 ; 0 often h indicating that the 


reader is to substitute aicxynh ; the substitute has 


1 . Meaning 
of name : 
local minima. 


found its way into the text in i K. 
IS 19 25, as the corresponding ni M 3 
has in the Heb. text of Jer. 024 and 
elsewhere; see Di. J l HD A Phil. -hist. 


Kl. 1881) is a word common to all the Semitic languages, 
which primarily signifies owner , proprietor . possessor. It 
is used, for example, of the owner of a house, a field, 
cattle, and the like ; the freeholders of a city are its 
beWim. In a secondary sense baal means husband ; 
but it is not used of the relation of 1 master to his 
slave or of a superior to his inferior ; nor is it synony- 
mous with the Heb. and Phcen. a don, Syr. mar, Arab. 
mbb, in the general sense of lord, master. When a 
divine being (el) is called ba’al it is not as the lord of 
the worshipper, but as the proprietor and inhabitant 
of some place or district, or the possessor of some 
distinctive character or attribute, and therefore a comple- 
ment is always required. Each of the multitude of local 
Bnals is distinguished by the name of his own place. 
There was a Baal of Tyre, a Baal of Sulnn, a Baal of 
Harran, a Baal ofJTarsus ; a Baal of the Lebanon, and 
a Baal of ML Hernion ; a B.ialat of Byblos, — and so 
on. 2 We know that in some cases the Baal of a 
place had o. proper name : the Baal of Tyre was 
Melkart ; in Southern Arabia Dhu Samawi was the 
Baal of Bakir, 'Athtar of Gumdan, and so on. In 
other cases the local Baal was distinguished in some 
other way. The god of Shechem was Baal-berith 
(perhaps as presiding over an alliance ; but see Baal- 
beri th) ; Baalzebub (to whom was ascribed control 
of flies ; cp Baalzebub) had a. celebrated oracle at 
Ekron ; a fiaXfxapKios, Koipavos Kwfxwv (Baal-markod), is 
known from inscriptions found near Beirut ; a kd-id Spu 
(sanator?) in Cyprus, and so on. In Baal-gad and 
Baal-zephon the second element seems to be the name 
of a god (see Fortune, Baal-Zephon). On Baal- 
hammon and Baal-shamem see below, § 3/ There is 
nothing in these peculiar forms to shake the general 
conclusion that Baal is primarily the title of a god as 
inhabitant or as owner of a place. 

There were thus innumerable Baals — as many as 
there were towns (Jer. ‘J 28 11 13), sanctuaries, natural 
objects, or qualities which had a religious significance 
for the worshippers. Accordingly, we frequently find 
in the OT the plural, Baalim, the Baals, which we 
must interpret not, as many still do, 3 of the multitude 
of idols, or of local differentiations of one god, but of 
originally distinct local numina. The Baals of different 
places were doubtless of diverse character ; but in 
general they were regarded as the authors of the 
fertility of the soil and the increase of the flocks (Hos. 
25 12), and were worshipped by agricultural festivals 
and offerings of the bounty of nature (Hos. 2 8 13). An 
interesting survival of this conception is the Talmudic 
phrase, field of the baal, place of the baal, and the 
Arab ba l, for land fertilised, not by rain, but by 
subterraneous waters (cp Rel. Scm. <’ 2 l 97 ff . ). Proper 
names of persons sueh as Hannibal (Favour of Baal), 
Hasdrubal (Help of Baal), Baal-yatan (Baal has given), 
Shama’-ba'al (Baal hears), compared with similar Yahw6 
names, Hananiah, Azariah, Jonathan, Shcmaiah, show 
that Phoenician parents acknowledged in the gift 


1 See WRS, Rel. Scm A 2) 92 ff. 

Cp in the OT Baal-hazor, Baal -meon, Baal-peor, Baal-tama 
and the like. 

3 For example, Baethgen. 
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of children the goodness of Baal, as Israelite parents 
that of Yaliwc. 

That B.ial was primarily a sun-god was for a long 
time almost a dogma among scholars, 1 and is still often 

2 Not sun rL 'l JL ‘ atc ^- ^his doctrine is connected with 

, iheoiics of the origin of religion which 
® ’ are now almost universally abandoned. 

The worship of the heavenly bodies is not the beginning 
of religion. Moivo\<-j, there was not, as this theory 
assumes, one god Baal, worshipped under different 
forms and names by the Semitic peoples, but a multi- 
tude of local Baals, each the inhabitant of his own 
place, the protector and benefactor of those who 
worshipped him there. Even in the astro- theology of 
the Babylonians the star of Bel w as not the sun : it w'as the 
planet Jupiter. There is no intimation in the OT that 
any of the Canaanite Baals were sun-gods, or that the 
worship of the sun (Shemesh), of which we have ample 
evidence, both early and late, was connected with that 
of the Baals ; in 2 K, 23 s cp 11 the cults are treated as 
distinct. 

The hammanim (D'jisn). included in the inventory of 
places of idolatrous worship with massebas and adnras 
- . (Hz. 64 6 and elsewhere), have indeed, since 

. aa - k een connected with the late biblical 

amnion. an( j T\[i s h n i c hamuui (nen). ‘sun,’ and ex- 
plained as sun images (RV), sun pillars; 2 and it has 
further been conjectured that the hammanim belonged 
specifically to the cultus of Baal-hammon, whose name 
occurs innumerable times in Punic inscriptions, 3 and is 
commonly explained * the glowing Baal 1 — i.e. , the Sun. 4 
This translation, however, can hardly be right : the 
article would be expected : according to all analogy, 
hammon should be a genitive. * The deity which dwells 
in the sun-pillars ’ would be formally possible ; but with 
the direct connection of Baal-hammon w ith the sun, one 
of the chief arguments for interpreting fyamm&nim to 
mean ‘ sun-pillars ' falls to the ground. In this state of 
the case we cannot be sure that Baal-hammon was a 
solar deity ; and if fresh evidence should prove that 
he was, it would be unwarrantable to infer that the Baals 
universally bore the same character. 

Another Baal, whose cultus was more widely diffused 
than that of Baal-hammon — in later times he rose 
_ above ali the local Baals, and perhaps in 
4 . Baal- man y pi aces supplanted them— was Baal- 
snamem. shamemi w hose name we must interpret, 
not • Lord of Heaven,’ but ’ The god who dwells in the 
heaven,’ to whom the heavens belong. 0 Philo of Byblos 
identifies Baal-shamem (xiyios ovpavov) with the Sun 
("HXtos ; see J'ragm. Hist. Or. 3 565/ ) ; Macrobius says 
that the god of Heliopolis was at once Jupiter and Sol 
(Sat. I23) ; a Palmyrene bilingual (Vog. , no. 16) seems 
to give "HXtos for but the reading is not quite 

certain. The Greeks and the Hellenised Syrians identify 
Baal-shamem with Zeus (e.g. , Z. pA'yujros Ktpavvios), 
which is better in accord with the obvious significance 
of the name. 6 

When the Israelites invaded Western Palestine and 

1 See, for example, Creuzer, Symb. u. Mytk.V) 2413; Movers, 
P/iffn. 1i 69_^ . . , r 

- It is singular that this interpretation did not suggest itselt 
to any of the ancient translators. See further, Ma§§eba, § 6. 

3 In Phoenician also El-hammon. , 

4 In a Palmyrene inscription a hammund is dedicated to the 

sun ; De Vogti6, no. 123 a. . 

0 The name is equivalent to Dhu Samawi in Southern Arabia. 
6 Baal-shamem in Dan. 12n (perverted by Jewish wit to 
Sikkus sumem, ‘ the appalling abomination ’) was probably a 
Roman Jupiter (see Abomination, ii.). 
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parsed over from a nomadic to an agricultural life, they 
5 Israel’s ^ earnec ^ fr° m the older inhabitants not only 
E°aal B ^ ow to pl° u &h an< 3 sow and reap, but also 
the religious rites which were a part of 
Canaanite agriculture — the worship of the Baals who 
gave the increase of the land, the festivals of the 
lnid>.indman's year. At first, probably, this worship | 
of the Baals of the land went side by side with that of j 
Y.ihwe, the God of their nomadic fathers. W hen • 
Israel came into full possession of Canaan, however, ^ 
Yah we himself became the Baal of the land. Names , 
like Jerubaal (Gideon), Kshbaal (son of Saul), Baal- ; 
jada (son of David), prove that Israelites in whom 
the national spirit was strongest had no scruple in 
calling Yahw6 their Bank The worship on the high 
places was worship of Yahwe in name ; its rites were | 
those of the old Baal cult. The prophets of the eighth 
century, especially Ho. sea, denounced this religion as pure 
heathenism. In whose name it is practised is to them 
immaterial : it is not the name but the character of 
God that makes the difference between the religion of 
Israel and that of the heathen. 

In the preceding century Elijah had roused the spirit 
of national Yahwism in revolt against the introduction 
of the worship of the Tynan Baal (Mel kart) by Ahab, 
and Jehu had stamped out with sanguinary thoroughness 
the foreign religion ; but this conflict was of i char- 
acter wholly different from that in which the prophets of 
the eighth century eng.igi-d with the < Vmaanite Baal- | 
religion practised in Ynlmvb name. In the seventh 
century, with the introduction of Assyrian cults, there was 
a marked recrudescence of the kindred ( fid Israelite and 
Canaanite religions, which provoked the violent measures 
of Jo-uah, but was only temporarily checked by them, as 
we see from Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

With the cultus of the Baals in Canaan we are 
acquainted chiefly through the descriptions which the 

6. Baal cultus. P™phets give of theBaalised-^7 van a 
z'erbo — -worship of Yahwfe. The places 
of worship wore on the hill-tops, under the evergreen 
trees ; they were marked by as herns , massebas, ham- 
mfinim. Images were not always, perhaps seldom, 
present : an image required a shrine or temple. At the 
altars on the high places, offerings of the fruits of the 
land and the increase of the flocks were made ; 1 bcs.de 
them fniniLalioii was licensed — nay, consecrated. The 
Baals had their priests ((’hkmakim, q-v.) and prophets. 

At the great contest on Carmel they leap upon the altar, 
and cry, and gash themselves with knives ‘ after their 
manner.' \Ye may supplement these scanty notices by 
descriptions of Phcenician worship, especially of the 
T\rian Baal, Melkart, and of the Punic ‘ Kronos,’ in 
< irii*k authors. See, further, High Places, InoLATRY, 
and, with reference to human sacrifices, Mm.Kni 

Sclden, De Dis Syris, 1617 ; Movers, />/«■ Pbdnizier, i. _ 
Milliter, Religion der Karthagcr; Oort, lVor\h:/> of Baalim 
i-i Isrtn /, translated by Gficnso, 1865 

Literature. Baudissin, art. ‘ Baal,' PRE(-‘)\ Piet^climann 
Phdnizier , rSSo, 182 jff. ; JJnethgcn, J'rilr. z. 
sent it. R el. -gee, b. ; K. Mc\cr, art. ‘Baal’ in Kosclier, Lex ikon 
dcr Gricch. u. Rom. Myth. 2867 ^! W. R. S. G. F. M. 

BAAL (Ca, ‘ Lord ' ; cp i Ch. S35). 

r. In a genealogy of Reuhln ; 1 Ch. O5 [B], 

/3a a\ [A], /3aXa [LJ). 

2. In a genealogy of Benjamin ( q . v . , § 9, ii. / 3 ) ; 1 Ch. 
830 l l 'iaa\ciKaifi 1 i.e. f 3 aa\a Kai? [B], / 3 aaX [icai pr ip] 

[ V], fi ae\ [icai i'aoa,3 A'at vrjp] [I.]) = 9 36 (0aaA [BA], 
(3aeX [L]). It is more probable that MT, followed by 
some ancestor of 6 L , dropped Xer (3-131 [xi]) in i Ch. 8 
than that it has been added elsewhere (so SBOT). 
The conjecture (AVe. TBS 31 ) that Baal and Nadab 

are to be lead together as a compound name is thus 
unsupported ; it is also unnecessary, since Mclech 

1 Punic temple inscriptions defining the dues of the priests 

for various kinds of sacrifice (so-called Tariffs of Marseilles and 

Carthage) show that both the animals offered and the classes of 

sacrifice were closely similar to those of the Hebrew laws. 


BAALE JUDAH 

(-L-,) likewise occurs (1 Ch. 835 *-'tc. ) alone as a proper 
name. See Names, § 42. 

BAAL (h’3), 1 * Ch. 4 33+- See Baalatii-beer. 

BAALAH (rby 2, § 96). 1. See Kirjath-Jkarim. 

2. A city in the Negeb of Judah, Josh. 15 29 ((3aXa 
[B], (3aaXa [AL]). In Josh. 19s the name is written 
Balah [rPz ; /3wXa [B], fieXftioXa [A], (3oXa [L]), and 
the place is assigned to Simeon. Ini Ch. 4 29 it appears 
as BlLHAH {nr, ^2 , ap'eXXa [B], /SaXaa [AJ, (3a\aaS 
[L]). The reading is uncertain and the site unknown. 

3. Mt. Baalah, a landmark on the boundary of 
Judah between Shikkeron and Jabneel, Josh. Ian (6pia 
67 ri \i(3a [B], opos yrj$ (3aXa [A*], u. y. ya(3aXa [A 1?a? ], 
o. T/}s (SaaXcov [L]). The site is unknown, unless with 
Clermont-Ganneau ( Rev . Cnt. '97, p. 902) we should 
read -.,-13 for -n, and identify the ' river of the Baal * 
with the Nahr Rubin (see Jahneel, i). More than 
one river in Palestine, doubtless, was dedicated to Baal. 

BAALATH. See Kirjath-Jearim. 

BAALATH-BEER, (1X2 nh’2, Josh. 198 BxpeK 
[B*], BaAek [B ab ], BcN&AGepH pp&mgoQ [A], B&aAgB 
BHppA0MCO0 [L]) or Baal (i Ch. 433), also called 
Ramah of the South (333 J1D3, Josh. 198) or Ramoth 
of the South (1 S. 30 27 papa [BL], . -0 [A] vbrov) ; 
perhaps the same as the Bealoth (nV?l?3, (3aXp.au/av 
[B], (3aXa}6 [AL]) of Josh, la 24 (and i K.. 4 16; see 
Al.oTH), an unidentified site in the Negeb — probably 
its most southern part— of Judah. The name implies 
that it had a well and was a seat of Baal -worship. 

BAAL-BERITH ( JVH3 bi'2 — i.e., ‘the [protecting] 
Baal of the covenant'), 1 a form of the Canaanitish 
Baal worshipped at Shechem (Judg. 94), called El- 

berith (JV"l3 'PN, ‘God of the covenant') in Judg. 946 

RV. 

has in Judg. 94 BaaA0epi0 [B], 0aaA 8 ux 0 >jkt)s [A], 0aaA- 
0ep[ei0] 6ta0ijjci7? [L] ; in v. 46 fiai9r)p 0epi0 [B], 0aa A Sia0i}Ki)9 
[A], 1?A. &UL0. [LJ ; in 833 0aaA /Seep [A], 0aaA0epei0 [L], 0aaA 
Siadr/K-qv [B]. 

The covenant intended was probably that between 
Shechem and some neighbouring Canaanitish towns, 
which were originally independent, but were at length 
brought under Israelitish supremacy (Ew. , Kue. , We.). 
Of the rival views — viz. , (a) that the covenant was 
between Baal and his worshippers (Baetliycii, Sayce 
in Smith's DB^), and (b) that it was between the 
Canaanitish and the Israelitish inhabitants of Shechem 
(Be., Ki. ) — the former gives an undue extension to 
a specially Israelitish idea, and the latter misconceives 
the relation of the Israelites within Shechem to the 
Canaamtes. Gen. 14 13 cannot possibly establish the 
former (Baethgen), nor can the name of Gaal’s 
father, or the speech of Gaal (q.v.) in Judg. 928, be 
used to support the theory of an influential Israelitish 
element in the population of Shechem. Any Israelites 
who might be dwelling in Shechem would be simply 
C' - '. or protected strangers, and not parties to a covenant. 
The temple of Baal-berith had a treasury from which 
the citizens made a contribution to Abimelech (Judg. 
9+). It was there that G.inl first came forward as a 
leader of the rebellion (927), and within its precinct the 
inhabitants of the tower of Shechem (the ‘acropolis,’ 
Wc. ) found a temporary refuge from Abimelech at the 
close of the revolt (946). The deuteronomic editor 
mistakenly accuses the Israelites of apostatising to Baal- 
berith after Gideon's death (Judg. 833 ; see Moore’s 
note). T. k. c. 

BAALE JUDAH. See Kirjath-jearim. 

1 ‘Or may not Baal-berith, El-berlth, simply mean “God of 
the community” (cp < <»vi -.ant, § 5)? The original ctnry 
probably gave the name of the god of Shechem' (Prof. N. 
Schmidt). 
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BAAL-GAD 

BAAL-GAD pi ‘pM. 4 Lord of Good Fortune ; cp 
Gudubal = Gud Baal [Hoffmann, L’cbcr einige phon. 
Ins.hrr. 27]; [FL], and through corruption 

[BA]), 1 ‘in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Alt. Hermon,’ is thrice mentioned in Joshua'(ll 17 
127 , 13s Pa^aa [B], 7<x\7a\ [A], t JacXyab [L]) as 
marking the northern limit of Joshua's conquests. 
Though S:\vee and others identify it with Baalbek 
because it is described as in the nppn of Lebanon, it is 
much more probably the B \al-hekmon of 1 Ch. 5 ry 
(cp also the 4 mount Baabhermon’ of Judg. 3s), now 
known as Bam as ; see C.i.sarea, § 7 /., and Dan, ii. 

BAAL-HAMON (flSH Sy3 ; BeeGAamoin [B], 
BeeAA- [S], BeeA. [A]), a place where, according to 
a marriage song of no historical authority (Cant. 3 11), 
Solomon had a vineyard which he entrusted to keepers. 
Some ( e.g . , Del. , Oettli) have identified it with the 
Balamo(n) of Judith S3, which seems to have been 
not far from Dothan. It is obvious, however, that 
some well-known place is meant, and the references to 
X. Israelitish scenery elsewhere in the Song of Songs 
give some weight to Gratz's conjecture that for ’ Baal- 
hamon ' we should read 4 Baabhermon ' (Judg. 331 Ch. 
523). If Socin (Sued . < 3) 331) is right, Basil- hermon 
and Baabgad are the same, and are to be sought at 
the mod. Hasbeiya (see, however, Cals vrea Pi-iilippi) : 
on the luxuriant terraces on both sides of the valley 
vines and other fruit-trees are still cultivated. Most 
probably, however, 4 in Baal-hamon ’ is due to a corrupt 
repetition of 4 to Solomon.' Bickell is right in omit- 
ting it. . T. k. c. 

BAAL-HANAN § 42, ‘Baal has been 

gracious' ; cpjohanan, Ph. and the well-known 

4 Hannibal,’ also Ass. Baalhanunu , COT, I89). 

* Ben Achbor ; one of the kings of Edom, according to 
Gen. 3638^ (^aXacuuiou [A], fiaXacuiou [£>], fiaXacuuwp 
[E], fiaaXcucou [L])=i Ch. 1 49 /. (fiaAacuuwp [B], /5a- 
Xacuudj [A], ftaWevuv [L]). Strangely enough, the 
name of his city or district is not given. Moreover, 
the scribe's error enny ( ' Hebrews ’) for D'-ooy ( ‘ mice ') 
in 1 S 14 11 (see Bu. SPOT) suggests that -nary p (ben 
Achbor) in v. 38/ may be a variant to mya ja in v. 32. 
Xov, as Hadad II., an important king, (probably) the 
founder of a dynasty, has no father’s name given, it 
seems likely that Baal-hanan is the lost father’s name ; 
and thus the text should run, And Saul died, and 
Hadad, ben Baal-hanan, reigned in his stead’ (so 
Marq. Fund. 10 f; see, however, Bela [ii. ]). See 
Edom, § 4, Hadad. 

2. A Gederite ; according to the Chronicler, super- 
intendent of olives and sycamores in. the Shephelah of 
Judah in the time of David ; 1 Ch. 27 28 (fta.Xa.uas [B], 
ftaWaua [A], ftaXaauau [L]). See David, § 11 c. 

BAAL-HAZOR p'lXn Sl>2, 93, 96), 2 S. 1323. 

See Hazor, z. 

BAAL-HERMON (flDin ‘piQ ; §93, BaiAeim [B*]. 
BaaAeim [B ab ], BaaA epMtON [AL]), I Ch. 523 ; see 
Baal-gad, Baal-hamom. and, especially, C.lsakla 
Philippi. 

BAALI ('h>3), Hos. 2 16 EV ; mg. rightly ’ my 
lord’ AY, RV 4 my master.' See Hose A, § 6. 

BAALIM [Ll’hianj, Judg. 2 ii. See I5aal, § i. 

BAALIS (D'Sl’3 . BeA[e]ica [BN ca AQ], Beneca 
[^*] B<\<\Aic [Q m *]» cp Sw. ad loc. ; Jos. Ant. A . 93, 

§ T ^4 . Ba&Ximoc — i - <?• » D'^IO as some Heb. MSS 
read), king of the Ammonites, the prime mover in the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 40 [47] 14 ; cp 41 10). The 
name is interesting as an etymological problem. Some 
render 4 Son of exultation, 1 on the precarious supposition 
that in this name and a few others stands for p (see 

1 Through confusion of A., u., and 8 in the uncial writing. 
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BAAL-PERAZIM 

Bidkar) ; while Baethgen (Be Hr. zur Sent. Rd. -gcsch. 
16) compares the Phoenician oauy ( CIS 1 , no. 308 ; ex-Gy, 
ib. no. 50) and renders 4 husband of Isis ’ — a still more 
precarious derivation. See Ammon, § 8. w. a. s. 

BAAL-MEON ^1>3 ; §§ 93 96 ; Nu. 32 jS Ezek. 
2f»0 1 Ch. 7)8), otherwise Beth-baal-meon (Josh. 13 17), 
Beth-meon (Jer. 4823), or Beon ( ; Nu. 82s). 

_(TLs readings are : in Nu..T2 38, /SkA/jump [JI\L]; in Ezek. 

0, ejrai'ayajyrjs [H*], enav<o Trrjyrjs | ; I Ch. 5 s, ^et-A- 

fjLaa<T(or [15], -jxaw?' [A], in J-isli. 13 17, oucov ^eeA/3a>0 

[LjJ, 01. flekafitov [AJ, olkovs /3eeA^.u>0 [L] , in Jer. 4S 23, olkov fiauiv 
[I3AQ |. o. fiawd [N*J, u. yafj.u>y [K c - a ]; in Nu. .■)23/3aiai/[BF vld -L], 
fiaixa [A]). 

The place is assigned in Numbers, Joshua, and 
Clu 01 urles to the Reubenites. It is twice mentioned, 
once as Beth-baal-meon and once as Baal-meon, in the 
inscription of Mesha (//. 9 30), from w'hich we learn 
that it was Moabite before the time of Omri and became 
so again under Mesha. It was Moabite also in the 
time of Jeremiah (Jer. 4823), and in that of Ezekiel, 
who names it with Beth-jeshimoth and Kiriathaim as 
* the glory of the country ’ (Ezek. 25 9). It is represented 
by the modern Ma'in, in the W. Zerka Ma'in on the 
Moabite plateau, 2861 ft. above sea-level, 5 m. S\Y. 
from Madaba. There are extensive ruins ( Baed . ( 3 ) 177). 

It may probably be identified with the Maccabaean 
Bean [q.v . ]. The Onomastica (CXS( 2 1 32 40 101 32) quote 
the Reubenite city under the forms ftaiau, Bsean, ttoXIs 

TOO ’AfjLOppCLLOV. 

BAAL-PEOR ("lips BEEAcfiErcop <5 BKAFRrL ), 

or, rather, the Baal of Peor (so RV m £- Nu. 253 see 
Baal, § 1), the Moabite god to whose cult Israel yo' ed 
itself while in Shittim (Nu. l.c. JE, Dt. 43 Ps. IO629, 
thrice in later writings abbreviated to Peor [q.v . , 2j). 
The name occurs in Hos. 9 10 as a place-name — an 
abbreviation, it would seem, for Beth-Baal-Peor (see 
Beth-Peor). The nature of the worship of this god 
is unknown, although it is not improbable that it was 
a local cult of Chemosh (Gray, HPN 131). For the 
old speculations, based mostly upon precarious, ety- 
mologies, see Selden, De lJis Syr is. See, further, 
Peor, and cp Baudissin, Shidien , 2232, Baethg. Bcitr. 
14 f. 261, and Di. Num. ad loc., Dr. Leut. ad loc. 

BAAL-PERAZIM (D’Vjr^lQ, § 89), .. place men- 
tioned in connection with a battle between David and 
the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim (q.v . ), hard 
by Jerusalem, 2S. 020 (cTrauco [or, err’ dud] dtaKoir&u 
[BAL]) ; 1 i Ch. 14n bis (epaaXepadicreLfx. . BiaKOvr) 
cpapLcnv [B], (paXaad' tpaOcLact dtaKoir'qv <pa.pt.cLu 

[N], fiaa.X' (pa.pa.aciu 5iaxo7r7j (pa.po.aciu [A], /3aeX- 

cpa.pa.aLU bis [L]). According to the narrator, the 
name was so called because David had said, ’ Yahw6 
has broken through my foes before me as at a breaking 
through of water,' Baal-perazim (i.e., ‘Lord of acts of 
breaking through ’) being regarded as a title of the God 
of Israel. The same event seems to be referred to in 
Is. 2821, where the place is called Mt. Perazim (6pos 
aacp&u [BNAQ], cus 8pci dLaKpirriou [Aq. in Q m £-], lu rep 
6pci tCju 8LaKoiru)u [Sym. Theod. in Q n, e ]). This form 
of the name suggests the most complete explana- 
tion of David's question, 4 Shall I go up against ihe 
Philistines ? ’ (v. 19). He asks whether he shall come 
upon the Philistines from the chain of hills which bounds 
the valley of Rephaim on the east (in v. 20 read, ‘ And 
David came from Baal-perazim,' with 0 and Klo. ) ; 
he starts, be it remembered, from Jerusalem (see David, 

§ 7). On the next occasion he did not 4 go up ' (on the 
I hills), but came upon his foes from the rear ( v . jq). 
In spite of this narrative, which is written from the later 
Israelitish point of view, the name Baal-perazim must 
have existed long before David. It is analogous to 
Rimmon-perez, which means 4 Rimmon (Ramman) of 
Perez,’ and belonged properly to some point in the 
chain of hills referred to, which was specially honoured 

1 enautti cannot= l ?yp ) being preceded in v. 20 a by Ik to >v. 
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by Canaanitish Baal -worshippers. David, however, 
beyond doubt took Baal as synonymous with Yah we ; 
the name gave him a happy omen, and received a fresh 
significance from his victory. Whether ’ Perazim ' was 
originally a name descriptive of the physical appear- 
ance of the hills E. of the valley of Rephaim, or whether 
it had some accidental origin, cannot be determined. 

T. K. C. 

BAALSAMUS (BaaAcamoc [BA]), i Esd. 9 4 3 RV 
= Neh. 84, Maaseiah, 15. 

BAAL-SHALISHA, RV Baal-Shalishah, (/ 1’3 

B<M 0 C&p[e]lC& [B*A vid - (ras aa A ! )], Bh 0 C&A|- 
C<\ [L]), in Ephraim, evidently near Gii.gal (2 K. 442), 
doubtless identical with the Bethsalisa and B<M 0 - 
c<\pic <\0 °f Jer. and Eus. (05107 u 2.JO92), 15 R. m. 
N. of Diospolis (Lydda). These conditions seem to be 
met by Kh. Sins id, w hich is exactly 13 Eng. m. , or 
about 14J R. m. from Lydda (PBl'tJ, '76, p. 68). 
Four miles farther on is the village Kh. Kefr. Thilth, 
with which Baal-shalisha is now identified by Conder 
( CHI’ M 2 285). In illustration of 2 K. l.c. the Talmud 
(Sank. 12 a) states that nowhere did the fruits of the 
earth ripen so quickly as at Baal-shalisha. See Sha- 
lisiia, Land of, and cp Zj.lzah. 

BAAL-TAMAR (lOn b? 3 — ».«. , ' Baal of the Palm,' 
§§ 9 6 103, BaaA 0 <s,M&p [BAL]), an unidentified locality 
in the neighbourhood of Gibeah, where the Israelites put 
themselves in array against the Benjamites (Judg. 33). 
Some think of ' the Palm of Deborah ’ (Judg. 4 s), which, 
lioweNcr, was too remote (Moore). Eus. (05 238 75) 
speaks of a Beth-thamar near Gibeah. 

BAALZEBUB ( 3-131 Sl >3 ; eN rep [ 6N th A 

"■ BA vv. 6 16 ; Ai& toy- l "■ '/] BaaA myi&n 

1 Not i i’-M- taking Zc!*ub or Myi A as the name 

FlV-god of the god ' so J os ' Ant ■ “• a S od 
y 6 'of Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by 

Ahaziah king of Israel in his last illness (2 K. 
1 2 yi 6 i6f). The name is eommonly explained ’lord 
of flies.' True, there is no Semitic analogy for this ; 
but Pausanias (viii. 267; cp J. G. Frazer's note on v. 
lli) tells us of a Zei)s airbfivios who drove away danger- 
ous swarms of flies from Olympia, and Clement of 
Alexandria attests the cultus of the same god in Elis 
(• Protrept . 238) ; and we may, if we will, interpret the 
title ' a god who sends as well as removes a plague of 
flies ' (so Baudissin), which lifts the god up a little. Let 
us, however, look farther. 

Bezold ( Catalogue , K. 3500) thought that in an 
Assyrian inscription of the 12th cent. b.c. he had met 
2 Not god w * th B ar d-zabubi as the name of one of the 

of Zebub ^ oc * s the n ^ ri ( on which see Eber, 
§ 1), in which case Baal-zebub was a widely 
known divine name, adopted for the god of Ekron. 
The restoration of the final syllable -bi, however, is ad- 
mittedly quite uncertain, and the reading Baal-sapuna 
(see Baal-Zephon, i) seems much more probable. 1 
Winekler, therefore, suggests that Zebub might be 
some very ancient name of a locality in Ekron 2 (no 
longer to be explained etymologically), on the analogy 
of Bnal-Sidon, Baal-Hermon, Baal - Lebanon. No 
such locality, however, is known, and Ekron, not any 
locality in Ekron, was the territory of the Baal. It 
3. Real name is - therefore - more probable that Baal- 

Baal-zSbfll ze uub, ’ lord of flies ’ (whieh occurs 
only in a ' very late narrative, one 
which has pronounced didaetic tendency), J is c 
contemptuous uneuphonic Jewish modification of the 
true name, which was probably Bu.d-zcbul, ' lord of the 

A N\ i. GI 1 223. 225 ; Hommel, AHT 196, 255. Hal£vy has 
made a similar mistake (see next note). 

2 Tlal^vy (Rev, sim. 1 23) thought that he had proved this; 
but in Am. Tab. 174, 16, to which he refers for an Ekronite 
Zabubu, the right reading is Sapuna. 

3 Kuenen, Ond. 1 409 (§ 25, n. - 3 ). 


BAAL-ZEPHON 

high house’ (ep 1 K. 813, and Schraders note in COT). 
This is a title sueh as any god with a fine temple 
might bear, and was probably not confined to the god 
of Ekron (in the Panammu inscription of Zenjlrli, l. 2 2, 
the god Rakubel bears the title n '3 Vy^. ' ^ orc ^ t * ie 
house'). The second part of it strongly reminds 
us of K-sagila, the ’ high house of the god Marduk 
(see Babylon , § 5). ’ High house ’ (zebul) would at the 

same time refer to the dwelling-place of the gods 
on the -ijno in or ‘ mountain of assembly ’ in the far 
north 1 (see Congregation, Mount of). There is 
some reason to think that the Phoenicians knew of such 
a dwelling-place. The conception is implied in the 
divine name Baal-Saphon, 'Lord of the north’ (see 
Baal-Zephon), and in the Elegy on the king of Tyre 
(Ez. 28 12 ff.) \ and the Semitised Philistines also probably 
knew of it. At any rate, the late Hebrew narrator — 
or, if we will, an early scribe — may have resented the 
application of such a title as ' Lord of the high house' 
(which suggested to him either Solomon's temple [n'3 
i K. 813] or the heavenly dwelling of Yahwrfe [jiyo, 
Dt. 26x5 Ps. 686]) to the Ekronite god, and changed 
it to ’ Lord of flies,’ Baal-zebub. See Beelzebub. 
This explanation throws light on three proper names, — 
Jezebel, Zebul, and Zebulon — also on Is. 63 15, 
’from thy zebul (high house) of holiness and glory.’ 
The same term zSbul could be applied to the mansion 
of the moon in the sky (Hab. 3 ir, We.). A iv. c. 

BAAL-ZEPHON (flBX ^B 3 ), or, no doubt more 
aeeurately, Baal-Zaphon IJIDY ' 3 ). 

1. The name of a Phoenician god, formed like Baal- 

Gad, Baal-Hermon, and meaning ’Baal of the north.' 
Though not mentioned in OT, it is important as enabling 
us to account for certain ancient Israelitish proper names 
(Zapi-ion, Zephon, Zephonites, Ziphion), and also 
for the enigmatical reference to a mountain abode of 
the Elohim, situated ’ in the recesses of the north’ (Is. 
1413; see Congregation, Mount of). The latter 
conception was evidently believed by Ezekiel (2813/) 
to be familiar to the Phoenicians, and is clearly con- 
nected with the divine name in question, which describes 
and designates ’ the Baal whose throne is on the sacred 
mountain of the gods in the north' (Baethg. I'eitr. 23, 
261). The Assyrian inscriptions contain several refer- 
ences to this god. A text of Esar-haddon speaks of Banl- 
sapunu as one of the ’gods of Ebir-nari ’ (see Eber, 1), 
and more than one mountain-district may have bone 
the name of Baal-Zaphon. 2 The chief seat of the god, 
however, must have been in the centre of Mount 
Lebanon. Elsewhere (Copper, § 3) other texts are 
referred to in which Ba'ali -sapuna is described as rich 
in copper, which appears to have been the case with 
Lebanon. Altogether we cannot be wrong in identify- 
ing Baal-Zaphon with Baal-Lebanon, ' the Baal of 
Lebanon. The relation of this national deity of the 
Phoenicians to the Baal-Zaphon of Goshen requires 
separate consideration (see 2). On the question whether 
Baal-Zaphon was known under another of his names in 
Philistia, and even perhaps among the Israelites, see 
BeEL-ZEBUL, § 2. T. A. C. 

2. peeXaeTrQwi' : so most MSS, but many MSS 3 
^€e\<T€(pun> ; Vg. Deelsephon {-se/on in Jer. 05 ; Targ. 
p-xr'rys. cp Syr. B6'el-Sephfin ; Arab. Walton, ’ Safun, 
the idol,’ safun at-taguth), a place near the point where 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, and opposite their 
encampment (Ex. 14 2 9 Nu. 337). The name is usually 
understood to point to a national Phoenician god of the 

1 This is akin to the theory of Movers, who makes Baabzehul 
(‘Lord of the hca\ enly dwelling ') originally a name of Saturn, 
a theory which lacks evidence. 

2 Tiglath-pileser III. (AY>’ ii. 26^) speaks first of the mountains 
of Lebanon and then of the land of Ba' ali-sapuna as far as the 
mountains of Ammana. 

3 AF 710, perhaps L. This form also seems to be 
Hexaplaric (see the Boheiric version ; the older Sahidic text 
has n<p for </>). 
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same name ; but the Egyptians who mention a goddess 
Baalt(i)-sapuna as worshipped at Memphis 1 connect j 
this eultus, very significantly, with that of S, i/i/(")> a | 
local god of Western Goshen (see Gumikx, $2). This | 
divinity was, therefore, exidcntlv not a Phoenician deity ; 
her domain, at any rate, was cither in or near the 
region of Goshen. Consequently, the Rial whom this 
local Ba’alt or Beltis implies was not also the Pliu-mViun 
Baal-Zephon, though whether he had an independent I 
origin or not, cannot as yet be determined. Like most | 
of the local names of Goshen, Baal-Zephon (or rather — 
see ( t ) — Baal-Zaphon) is clearly .Semitic. 2 

The honour accorded 1 »v the Egyptians to the consort • 
of' Baal-Zephon 1 no doubt proves the importance of that 
town of Goshen. It is difficult, however, at present, to 
determine the situation of the place (see Ext mi’s, i. § 6). 
The expression ' before Baal-Zephon, over </;•<//// \t it' 
(obscured in Xu. 33 7 / ) need not signify ’ eastward of,' 
which in ordinary Hebrew would be the most natural 
meaning; it seems r.ith«T to indicate here some point 
not yet touched on the NK. (or S. ?). 

Such identifications as that wiili Hcvnopolb (Foi-sUn), Wjiiid 
(Xidmhi), etc. had to be given up even before the situation of 
(inshui and Heroopolis was determined hy Nau’llc’s e\cav,i- 1 
linns. Tor thev alueof more modern theories (Brugsch, = Mount 
C.isius; Ehers. on the ‘A taka mountain, MV. of Suez; Naville, 
on Lake Tinisah, near Sheikh en-Nedek), see Exodus, i. § 1 Jf. 1 
1 , T. K. C. — 2, YV. M M. 

BAANA (Nwl’2, probably = Ba an ah [below']; Baana 
[BXA]). 

1. b. Ahilud (or perhaps better Ahimelech ; see AHfi.ro, 2 ; , 
Ahimelkch, 1), Sotoiii"ii’s prefect in the valley of Jezreel ; . 

I K.4 12 (0aK\a [BJi et<r0a\a [L]). 

2. b. Hushai. prefect in Asher ; 1 K. 4 16 (fiaavas [A], ' 

0ai>ata? [L]). His father, Hushai, is no doubt the well-known ' 
eounicr of David (2 b. 1632). Cp Ahilud, 2. 

3. r.uher of Z \y> f./.r 1 ., 3] ; Neh. 3 4 (om. A ; 0avaa [L]). 

4. 1 L>d. 5 3 = X eh. 7 7, Baa.naii, 3. 

BAANAH (nrrn ; cp Nabataan VV 2 [C/52220]; 
Baan a [BNAL]i 

1. b. Ununun. a Beerothite, one of the murderers of Ishbaal, 

2S. Oai'airt. [L], and in B £aa/a [vz>. 59], 0a/xjxa [v.6)‘, 
Jos. paixv;, pavaoUa). See Rechab, i, Ishbaal, 1. 

2. Father of one of David's heroes, 2S. 2J 29 (Pcvia/xeu/ ? [B], 
fiaavaai [A))= I Ch. 11 30 (voo£a. [BN] 0av a [L]). 

3. A leader (see Ezra, ii. § 8 c) in the great post-exilic list 
{ib. ii. § 9), Ezra 2 2 (/SaAAeia [B], 0a vaa [L])=Neh. 77 = 1 Esd. | 
58 , Baana [4]. Possibly the same as Baana, 3 (above). 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7); Neh. 

10 27 [28] (om. L). 

BAANI (Baan[€]i [BA]), i Esd. 934 = E zra 10 34. 
Ba.ni, 

BAANIAS (BANNAIAC [BA]|, 1 Esd. 926, AV = 
Ezra 10 25, Benaiaii, 7. 

BAARA (&01J3), a ’wife of Si-iaharaim (q.v. ), in 
genealogy of Benjamin (j$ 9 ii. /J), x Ch. 88 (iBaaAa 
[B], Baapa [A], BaAaa [L]j. 

BAASEIAH (n'b’L’a, no doubt a textual error for 
H'wTO, see Maaseiah), a Gershonite Levite ; 1 Ch. 
[25] (maacai [B], Baacia [A], Bacia [L]). 

BAASHA iXwTB or NwTZl, § 51 [cp Ba. on ^ Ch. 
I61], BAACA [BAL] ; Jos. Ant. viii. 12 3, Bacanhc ; 
Js.ias.-i. Ba'sa occurs 011 the monolith inscription of 

^ Sail. 4 1, rev. ; cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 315. The reading 
Baaly (so Goodwin, Brngst h, etc.) is incorrect. 

2 What llual-ZapI ion fat anv rate tli<: l'o it Zaplioii of Goshen) 
signifies, is disputed. ' \V:ii.Jj-t.>wer *(\/,-.^> it certainly docs 
not mean. Gtsenius (after Pursier) compared the Gk. Ti itpcov 
(originally a wind god), who was identified by the < hecks with 
the Egyptian Set , (Ecyvt, § 14), on the basis of the later 

confusion with the giant Ti*J>wi/eu?. Quite inadmissihly. Nor 
can the equation be supported by the unfortunate assertion that 
' Tep' was a name of ' Set ' (cp Renouf, Hibb. Lects. for 1879, 

P- 114)- A much more reasonable explanation is ‘ master of the 
north,' i.e., ‘north point'; Baal-Zephon was indeed near the 
north end of the Gulf. Others ( e.g Ebers) explain Zaplmn as 

the north wind, 1 this wind being important for the sailors on the 
Red Sea, who would make their orisons at the sanctuary of Baal- 
Zavhon. Cp the name Baal-sapnna on Hamathite territory 
(Tig..pj|. III.), Hommel, AMT, 255, WMM, As. it. Eur. ( 
3*5- See also Zaphon. 
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Shalmaneser II. as the name of an Ammonite king 
[Del. Pur. 294, Schr. KAT^t 196, MVurdv, Hist. 
J’ro/'fi. Mon. I273]), 1 b. Ahijah, an Issacharite, became 
king of Israel in succession to Xmlab, whom lie 
conspired against and slew at the Philistine town of 
Gibbethon, afterwards killing all the rest of Jeroboam's 
family (1 K. 15 27 f). The fact that the Philistines 
were able to lesume war against Israel leads to the 
supposition that there lud been a military revolution 
in which Baasha, one of Nad, ill’s generals, was the 
leader (cp Ki. Hist. 2 -*54). His reign was marked by 
his energetic operations against ASA (q.v.). By build- 
ing Kamah (iK, 15 17) Ba.i-.ha had endeavoured to 
shut off Jeni-saleni from intercourse with the outer 
world, and Asa was saved only by the purchased aid of 
Benhadad (</.v. , § 2), who invaded Israel ‘ unto Naphtali ' 
(;’ cp (fb). We know but little of his ' nets ' or of his 
•might' (ma-.a.i, 1 K. Ids). He was one of the few 
kings who died a natural death. He was buried at 
Tirssah, which was still the royal residence (1 K. 1 52133), 
having been made such bv Jeroboam (see TlRZAJl). 
Baasha was the head of the second dynasty, which 
was extirpated at a later time by Ziinri, ' 111 accordance 
with the word of Yahwe which he spake against Baasha 
by Jehu the prophet' (see Jliiu, 2, b. Ilanani). The 
fate of the house of Baasha b. Ahijah, as also that of 
Jeroboam b. Nebat, is referred to by later writers ; cp 
1 K. 21 22 2 K. 99. Bee Israel, § 29, Gj-ikonh i.es, 
§ 8, and, for his date (about 900 B.C.), Cjikunolugv, 

§ 32. 

BABEL,? TOWER OF (Gen. 11 1-9). The story of 
the tower when its lacunae have been filled up, 

n is to this effect. All mankind had still 

1 . O story. one i an g Ua g e an d kept together. On 
one of their nomadic journeys they found a spot which 
suggested the adoption of a settled life ; it was the plain 
of Shinar. Having no building material, they devised 
the plan of baking clay into bricks, and using bitumen 
for cement. They were the first city- builders. Their 
design, however, was to build, not only a city, but 
also a stupendously high tow'er which should be at once 
a monument of their strength and a centre or rally ing- 
point that would prevent their ever being dispersed. 
Uneasy at their newly awakened activity, Yahwe ’ came 
down ' to take a nearer view of the buildings, and then 
returned (to his lofty mountain abode, Ezek. 2814) to 
take counsel with the sons of Elohim. This, he said, is 
but the beginning of human ambition; nothing will 
soon be too hard for man to do. Come, let us go 
down (together), and bring their speech into confusion. 
Hence arose the present variety of languages and the 
dispersion of mankind, and hence the name of the well- 
known city called Babylon. 

This naive narrative, which is Yahwistic, probably 
comes from the same writer as the story of Paradise. 4 

Both narratives present the same childlike 

2. General curiosity about causes, the same strongly an- 

character, thropomorphic and in some sense polytheistic 

conception of the divine nature (cp 7>. 6 /. with 


1 We. (HeidSW 62) suggests that ncjvj may be a contraction 
for KsrSjJD* Similar contractions are seen in the Pham. DCCjn 
and Aram, (from the Haurim) pry 3. Sri is possibly a divine 
name and seems to recur in the names Abishai, Anum-sha (f"r 
Amasa), etc.; see Jkrusha. It may also lie the same as the 
god is mentioned in a S. Arab, inscription {Exp. T. 10 329). 
Its identification with a Palm, deity is open to question. 

2 Cp the tradition referred to in Jer. 41 9 (®N omits the name). 

3 On the name (S32), see Babylon, § 1, and below, col. 

411, n. 4, and § 6. . . , . , . r 

4 According to the non-critical view, the survivors ot the 
Deluge made their way from the mountain on which the ark had 
rested to the land of Shinar (so Sayce, Crit. Mon. 155). Ihe 
Deluge-story, however, makes Shem, Ham, and Japheth them- 
selves the progenitors of the different sections of mankind, and 
has thus no need of the Tower-story. Even if such a narrative 
had been intioduced into the Deluge-story, how could Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth’ be called ‘all the earth’ (11 1 )¥ See We. 
CH 13 ; but cp Stade, ZA TiV 14 27 bff. [’94]. 
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822); both, therefore, have in all ages given occasion to the 1 
enemy to blaspheme. Philo (De Confusione t.ingnaruni) < 
thought that, to avoid ‘the most surpassing impiet_\ ,* the 
anthropomorphisms must be interpreted allegorically. If we 
are not prepared to follow him in this, we must once more apply 
the mythological key (see Adam and Eve, § 4). 

It is perhaps the second extant chapter in the mythic 
chronicle of the first family that we have before ns : the 
passage which originally linked the story of the Tower 
to that of Paradise has been lost (see Xephilim). It is 
clear, however, that the first men had not gone far from 
Paradise : they are still on their journeys ' in the east ' 
when this ambitious project occurs to them (see Geo- 
GK \PHY, § 13). 

The narrative may be regarded in two aspects. 
While explaining how the city of Babylon, with its 
. . gigantic terrace- tern pies, came to be built 

P ri £ in> / see s 4), it accounts for the division of 
vi uivc 1 c men j nto different nations, separated in 
tongues. a b 0 de and speech. Not to be able to 
understand one's neighbour seemed to the primitive men 
a curse (cp Dt. 2849 Jer. 5 15). It is not improbable 
that there was an ancient N. Semitic myth which ex- 
plained how this curse arose. It is said that there 
are many such myths elsewhere, 1 and some of them 
(e.g., that reported by Livingstone from Lake N garni, 
and that mentioned in the Bengal Census Report for 
1872 — to mention only two of the best attested) have 
a certain similarity to 'the Hebrew story. It is credible, 
therefore, that the N. Semites ascribed the curse of many * 
languages to the attempt to erect a tow er by which men j 
might climb up * above the stars of God ' and 1 sit on 
the mountain of assembly ' and ‘ make themselves like 
the Most High ' 2 ( Is. 1 4 13 f. ). 

The old myth, like that which seems to underlie the 
story of Sodom (g.v. ), said nothing as to where the 
. q . . - town to which the tower belonged lay. 

' jj , When, however, through some devastnt- 

^ * ing storm, one of the chief temple-towers 

of Babylon (see Babylonia, $ 27) fell in remote days 
into disrepair, wandering Aramcean tribes may have 
marked it, and, connecting it with the * babel ' of 
foreign tongues in Babylon, may have localised the 
myth at the ruined temple- tower. 3 Balbel, they would 
havcl exclaimed: 4 * it was here that God confounded 
men’s speech, and the proofs of it are the ruined tower 
and the name of Babel. 

It is remarkable that the polytheistic element in the 
old myth should have been so imperfectly removed. 

, Even the writer who adopted and retold 
of myth. 6r stor y was far °ff from the l ater 
y ’ transcendental monotheism. The changes | 
which he introduced consisted in omissions rather than 
in insertions. Yahwe still has to come down to inquire ; 
he still has to communicate the result to the inferior < 
divine beings, and bring them with him to execute judg- | 
ment ; but, though he needs society, as ruler Yahwe 
stands alone : there is no triad of great gods, as in 
Babylon. It is also worth mentioning that the narrator's 
idea of civilisation is essentially a worthy one. No city 
can be built, according to these early men, without a 
religious sanction. Enos, as another myth appears to 
have said, is at once the beginner of forms of worship 


and the father of Cain the eity-builder (see Cain, § 1}. 
On the other hand, the idea that God grudges man the 
strength which comes from union, and fears human 
ambition, is obviously one of the ‘ beggarly elements' 
of ethnic religion from which Jewish religion had yet to 
disengage itself. 

We have seen that there was not improbably an old 
N. Semitic myth of the interrupted building of a tower 
.to account for the dispersion of the 
b I 1 nations. Should such a myth one day 

Babylonian. discovered i n Babylonia, 1 it will 
certainly disappoint many persons by not mentioning 
the * confusion of languages,' nor giving Babylon as the 
scene of the events, (i) because the Ass. bullulu means 
‘ fundere,' not ‘ confundere,' and (2) because the city ot 
Babylon was regarded as of divine origin, and its name 
Babil was explained as Bdb-ili , ‘the gate of God,’ or 
* of the gods ' (cp Babylon, § i). The latter reason is 
decisive also against the theory 2 that the Sibylline story 
of the Tower of Babel and the cognate one of Abydenus 3 
rest on Babylonian authority. That two of the reporters 
of the story give the polytheistic ol $eoL proves nothing, 
for the plural -was sufficiently suggested by the Hebrew 
narrative ( v . 7). The non -biblical features of their 
version, though in one point (the object ascribed to the 
builders) probably an accurate reconstruction of the 
earliest myth, are of no authority, being clearly derived 
from the imaginative Jewish Haggada, 4 which is re- 
sponsible also for the part assigned by later writers 
to Nimrod (Jos. Ant. i. 42 ; cp Dante, Inf. 31 76-81). 
Where was the tower referred to in the Hebrew 
7 Site of narratlve ? F ew scholars have declared this 
tower P r °blem insoluble ; but almost all have 
missed what seems the most natural answer. 


Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled about a.d. 1160, supposed 
it to be the mound called by the Arabs Birs Nimrud, which, he 
says, is made of bricks called al-aJurP This agrees with the 
Midrash (Ber. rabba , par. xxxviii), and is probably implied in the 
strange gloss of (5 in Is. 10 9. In the sixteenth century Balbi 
and Ralph Fitch, and in the seventeenth John Cartwright, give 
descriptions of the ‘ Tower of Babel ’ which are plainly suggested 
by the huge mass of brickwork, 6 or 7 m. W. of Bagdad, known 
as Tell Nimrud or' Akarkuf (see Del. Par. 208 ; Peters, Nippur, 
i. 188 f). Pietro delia Valle in the eighteenth century preferred 
the great mound near Hillah called Babil , which, however, as 
Rassam has shown, represents the famous hanging gardens (see 
Babylon, §§ 4 8). In the nineteenth, C. J. Rich and Ker Porter 
revived the Birs Nimrud theory, and most scholars have followed 
them, 6 largely influenced by Nebuchadrezzar's Borsippa inscrip- 
tion. No one has put this view so plausibly as J. P. Peters, m 
an article which appeared since this article was written ( JBL , 
1896, p. 106). The statements of the king are no doubt well 
adapted to illustrate the disrepair into which (see § 4) the tower 
originally intended must have fallen, even though they do not, 
as Oppert once thought, describe the ‘ confusion of tongues.' 
Let us pause upon them for a moment. They tell us that the 
temple-tower (zik/curra t) of Borsippa had ‘fallen into decay 
since remote days/ and indeed that it had never been quite 
completed by its original builder. ‘ Rain and storm had thrown 
down its wall ; the kiln-bricks of its covering had split ; the 
bricks of its chamber were in heaps of rubbish.' ‘ To restore it,' 
says Nebuchadrezzar, ‘the great Lord Marduk impelled my 
mind.' 7 

Borsippa, however, is not the place we should natur- 
ally go to for the tower. Babylon, and Babylon alone 
(which was always distinguished from Borsippa) must 
cover the site. The late Jewish tradition is of no value 
whatever : it grew up, probably, during the Exile, 
when Nebuchadrezzar's restoration of the ' temple of the 


1 See EBfi), art. Babel, Tower of (Sayce), and cp Luken, 
Die Traditionen , 318-322. 

- In a Babylonian hymn we find the god Bel identified with 
‘the great mountain whose top reaches to heaven' (Jensen, 
K os mol. 21). 

3 In the original myth there was no hyperbole. In the 
localised mjth, however, the description ‘whose top reacheth 
unto heaven j seems parallel to a phrase in Dt.128, and to 
similar descriptions of Egyptian obelisks (see Brugsch, Egypt 
under the Pharaohs, 310) and Assyrian and Babylonian temple- 
towers (so Tiglath-pileser ; ‘its temple -towers I raised to 
heaven,' Del. Ass. H 1 VB 162 ; and Hammu-rabi, ‘(the temple) 
whose top is high as heaven he built/ KB iii. a, 129. 

4 A popular etymology would connect Babel with Aram. 

balbel much more easily than with Heb. bdlal (see Olshausen, 
Lehrb. § 189 a), as Bu. supposed in 1883 ( Urgesch . 3S7). On- 

kelos on Gen. 11 9 gives for the ^3 of MT. 


1 The story as it stands is not, asStade (ZA TW, 1895, p. 157) 
and Gunkel (Schopf. 149) (not, of course, on the ground of the 
supposed discovery in TSBA 0 303 Jf., RP'l I'zyJJ. ; cp Sayce, 
Hibb. Led. 406) have held, Babylonian. 

2 Gruppe, Die griech. Culte u. My then , 683; ZA TW 0 134 
[’8a] ; Sta. ZA T\V 15 157 161 ['95]. 

3 Camz. Sibyll.Ztyi jf.\ Jos. Ant. i. 4 3 ; Syncellus, Citron. 
ed. Dindorf, 81 ; Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, 1 33. Cp Bloch, Die 
Quellen des FI. Josephus, 54 /. [79]; Freudenthal, Hellenist. 
Studicn 1 25. 

4 See Jubilees 10 19-26 (Charles, JQR 0 208 f). 

5 The Arabic 'ajurr“” comes through \ram. from Ass. 
agu-n-u, ‘ kiln-bricks (often) ; _ both words are used collectively. 

6 For Sir H. Rawlinson's view, which differs from the views 
mentioned above, see G. Smith's Chaldcean Genesis, edited by 
Sayce, 17 1. 

I KB 3 b 52-55 ; cp COT 1 109 f. 
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seven lights of heaven and earth ‘ was recent. In the 
sikkurrat of the great temple 1^-sagila (see Babylon, 
§§ 4- S)« represented, according to Hommel, by Tell 
'Antrim, we have the true tower of Kihd. Nebu- 
chadrezzar himself speaks of this tower in the Bor.sippa 
inscription. ‘ E-temen-an-ki,’ he says, ’ the sikkurrat 
of Babylon, I restored and finished. 1 An account of 
this building has been given from a Babylonian tablet 
by the late George Smith. He tells us that ' the whole 
height of this tower above its foundation was 15 gar, or 
300 feet, exactly equal to the breadth of the base ; and, 
as the foundation was most probably raised above the 
level of the ground, it would gne a height of mcr 300 
feet above the plain for this grandest of Babylonian 
temples.’ 1 What vicissitudes this zikkitrraf, or its pre- 
decessor, passed through in early times, who shall say ? 

T 1V . C. 

BABI (BaBi [A]), I Esd. $37 — Ezra 811, Behai, 1. 

BABYLON. The word ^33 t(p DAL B&CyAion). 
Bfibel. designating the city which, in course of time, 
became the capital of the country known 

1. Name, e c, ag yja^ylonia, is the Hebrew form of 
the native Bab-ili (’ gate of God,’ or ’ Gate of the got Is ’ ). 
The Accadian or Sumerian name, K.i-dingira, is a 
translation of the Semitic Babylonian. Of the other 
names of the city, Tin-tir, ' Seat of life,’ and K or E-ki 
(translated * house ' or * hollow ’ ) are among the best 
known. The existence of these various names is prob- 
ably due to the incorporation, as the city grew, of out- 
lying villages and districts. Among the places which 
seem to have been regarded, in later times, as a part of 
the city, maybe mentioned Su-anna (a name sometimes 
apparently interchanged with that of Babylon itself) ; 
Te, which, though it had, like Babylon, a pihatu , or 
district of its own, is nevertheless described as being 
‘within Babylon’; and Suppatum and Litamu, ap- 
parently names of plantations ultimately included in the 
city. 

The date of the foundation of Babylon is still un- 
certain. Its association in Gen. 10 10 with Erech, 
Akkad, and Calneh implies that according to Hebrew 
tradition it was at least as old as those cities, and con- 
firmation of this is to be found in the bilingual Creation- 
story (see Creation', $$ 16 d), where it is mentioned as 
coeval with Erech and Nippuru, two primeval cities, the 
latter of which has been proved by the excavations to 
date back to prehistoric times. 

No detailed history of the rise of the city has yet 
come to light. Agum or Agu-kak-rime (al >out 1 550 11. c. ) 

2 Hi to speaks of the glorious shrines of Marduk 
and Zirpanitum, in the temple E-sagila, 
which he restored with great splendour. About 892 b. C. , 
Tukulti-Ninip, king of Assyria, took the city, slaying 
the inhabitants, and carrying a vast amount of spoil (in- 
cluding the property and dues of the great temple 
E-sagila) back with him to Assyria. Sennacherib, how- 
ever, went farther than his predecessor. He says that, 
after having spoiled the city at least once, lie devotod 
it to utter destruction. The temples, palaces, and city- 
walls were overthrown. The debris having b»-<-n cast 
into the canal Ar.ihtu, that waterway was still further 
dammed up, and a flood in consequence ravaged the 
country. Esarhaddon, when he came to the throne, 
began the rebuilding of the city, restoring the temples 
with much splendour ; and the work of beautifying them 
was continued by Samas-Sum-ukin and Asur-bani-pal, 
his sons, the former as king of Babylon, and the latter 
35 his suzerain. Later, Nabopolassar continued the 
work ; but it was left for his son Nebuchadrezzar to 
bring the city to the very height of its glory. Later 
still, Cyrus held his court at Babylon (Su-anna), where 
vassal kings brought him tribute and paid him homage. 
The siege of the place and the destruction of its walls by 

1 See Sayce, Hibb. Led., App. ii.; but cp Jensen, KosmoL 

Wff- 


Darius Hystaspis were the beginning of its deeay. 
Xerxes is said (llcrod. 1 183) to have plundered the 
temple of Bclus of the golden statue that Darius had 
not dared to remove, and Arrian (336) states that he 
1 destroyed the temple itself on his return from Greece. 
He relates also that Alexander wished to restore this 
celebrated fane, 1 but renounced the idea, as it would 
have taken ten thousand men more than two months 
to remove the rubbish alone. Be this as it may, 
Autinehus Soicr, in an inscription found at Birs- 
Nimriid, mentions having restored the temple E-sagila 
(the temple of Belus), showing that some attempt was 
made, notwithstanding Alexander’s abandonment of the 
task in despair, to bring order into the chaotic mass of 
ruin to which it had apparently been reduced. The 
people of the great city had, in all probability, by 
this time almost entirely migrated to Seleucia, on the 
'Tigris ; but the temple services were continued as late as 
the third decade B. c. , and probably even into the 
( Christian era. The temple was still standing in 127 
B.C. (reign of the Kliaraccnian king Hyspasines), and 
had a congregation, who worshipped the god Marduk 
in combination with Ann, this twofold godhead being, 
apparently, called Anna- Bel. A small tablet, dated 
' 219th year, Arsaces, king of kings,' records the bor- 
rowing by two priests of E-sa-bad (the temple of the 
goddess Gula at Babylon) of a certain sum of silver 
from the treasury of the temple of Bel. This date, 
which is regarded as Arsacidean, shows that certain 
temples, including the tower of Belus, remained, with 
their priesthood and services, as late as the year 29 b. c. 
{Bab. Or. Record, 4 133). 

Rather more than 50 miles south of Bagdad, on the 
east bank of the Euphrates, lie the ruins still identified 
„ . by tradition as those of Babylon. These 
3. Kuins. rema i ns consist of <*. series of extensite, 
irregularly-shaped mounds covering, from north to south, 
a distance of about 5 miles. Babil, the northmost ruin, 
has, according to Ainsworth, a square superficies of 
120,000 ft., and a height of 64 ft. The next in order 
is the Mujellibeh, of about the same superficies and a 
height of 28 ft. After this come two mounds close 
together, the Kasr or ‘ palace,’ and that called ’Amr.iu- 
ibn-'Ali to the south of it. 'These two together have a 
superficies of 104,000 ft. , and a height of 67 ft. , or with 
the berts, or stone monument, 115 ft. Most of these 
j two mounds is ' enclosed within an irregular triangle 
1 formed bv two lines of ramparts and the river, the area 
being about 8 miles’ (Loflus). Other remains, includ- 
ing two parallel lines of rampart, are scattered about, 
and there are the remains of an embankment on the 
river side. On the W. bank are the ruins of a palace 
said to be that of Neriglissar. 

According to Herodotus (1 178-187), the city formed a 
I vast square, 480 stades (55J miles) in circumference. 

Around the city was a large ditch of 
4. Greek running water, and beyond that a great 
descriptions. rani p art 200 cubits high and 50 broad, 
there being on it room enough for a four-horse chariot 
to pass, and even to turn, in addition to space sufficient 
for ' chambers facing each other.' The top, therefore, 
would seem to have resembled a kind of street. The 
wall was pierced by a hundred gateways closed with 
1 >razen gales. On reaching the Euphrates, which ( Hero- 
dotus says) divided the city, it was met by walls which 
lined the banks of the stream. The streets were arranged 
at right angles. Where those which ran down to the 
Euphrates met the river- wall, there were gateways allow- 
ing access to the river. On each bank of the Euphrates 

1 A confirmation of this occurs in the tablet Bu. 88-5-12, 619, 

I which is dated in 6th yc.tr of AIFI.sandarns (Alexander), and 
refers to 10 mana •>( silver as tithe paid ana dakfi sa c/n'rc sa 
B-saugUiso to be read, according to the Aramaic docket), ' for 
the clearing away of the dust (rubbish) of E-sangil (E-sagila)’ 

I (Oppert in the Camples Rendus de C Acad, des Inscr. et Belles 
Lettres , 1898, pp. 414^). 
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^eie certain fortified buildings, the renal paluc being 
on one side, and the temple of Belus on the other. The 
latter was a tower in stages, with an exterior w inding 
ascent leading from stage to stage, and about half-way 
up a resting-place for the visitor. The top was sur- 
mounted by a spacious chapel, containing 1 richly 
covered bed and a golden table. None passed the 
night there, according to the priests, except a woman of 
the country whom the god had specially chosen. Low er 
down was another chapel containing a sealed statin* of 
Zeus (Bel-Marduk) and a large table, I mill of solid gold. 
Outside were two altars, one of them of gold ; and it 
was here that the golden statue that was carried away 
bv Xerxes formerly stood. Herodotus speaks also of the 
large reservoir, constructed, he says, by t.Hieeii Ni loons, 
and of the embankments and the bridge that she made, 
the last being a series of piers of stone built in the river, 
connected bv wooden drawbridges which were w ilhdrawn 
at night. N fiber is caused to lxi erected, over the most 
frequented gate of the city, the tomb which she after- 
wards occupied; but this, he says, was removed by 
Darius, who thought that it was a pity that the gate 
should remain unused, and coveted the treasure that she 
was supposed to ha\c placed there, which he Failed to 
find The houses of the city, according to Herodotus, 
were three and four stories high. He does not mention 
the hanging gardens. 


Ctesias up. I hod. Siculus, 27 ."'.) makes the circuit 
of the city only 360 stades (41 m. 600 yds. ). It lay on 
both sides of the Euphrates, which was crossed by a 
bridge at its narrowest point. The bridge was similar 
to that described by Herodotus, and measured 5 stades 
(3032 ft. ) in length and 30 ft. in breadth. At each end was 
a royal palace, that on the E. being the more splendid. 
There was part called the twofold royal city, which 
was surrounded by three walls, the outmost having a 
circuit of 7 m. The height of the middle wall, which 
was circular, was 300 ft. ; that of its towers, 420 ft. 
The inmost wall, however, was even higher. The 
walls of the second enclosure and those of the third 
were faced with coloured bricks, enamelled with various 
designs. Among them were representations of Semi- 
raniis and Ninus slaying the leopard and the lion. 
The two palaces were joined by a tunnel under the 
river as well as by a bridge. Diodorus mentions the 
square lake, and describes the temple of Belus, which, 
he says, had a statue of Zeus (Bel-Marduk) 40 ft. 
high, and statues of Hera and Rhea (probably Zir- 
panitum ’sec Succoth-Benoth] and the goddess 
Damkina). He describes the famous hanging gardens, 
which were square, and measured 400 ft. each way, 
rising in terraces, and provided with earth enough to 
accommodate trees of great size. (For other Greek 
accounts, see (1) Arrian, A nab. 7 251, and Plut. Alex. 
74; (2) Diod. Sic. 2 7- 1'->, Curt. Ruf. 5124-35 ; (3) Strab. 
Itii5; (4) Dii id. l&ii'.o, 7 and Plut. Demetr. 7; (5) 
Philistr. 1'it. A poll. I25; to which may be added (6) 
berossus in Jos. Ant. x. 11 1, C. Ap. 1 19 , and Eus. 
Prap. Ev. 9 467 c d). 

The best native account of the glories of Babylon is 
probably that of the well-known king Nebuchadrezzar 

5 . Nebuchad- ^ KB 3b 20 ruler to whom the . cit y 
rezzar’s °' vec ^ much — who, indeed, maybe said to 
account have practically rebuilt it. The must im- 
portant edifice to _hiin was the temple 
of Belus (E-sagila, later called E-saggil or E-sangil), 
and w'lth this he begins, speaking first of the shrine of 
Marduk, the wall of which he covered with massive gold, 
lapis-lazuli, and white limestone. He refers to the 
two gates of the temple, and the place of the assembly, 
where the oracles W'ere declared, and gives details of the 
work done upon them. It was apparently a part of 
this temple that he calls E-temen-ana-ki, * the temple 
of the foundation of heaven and earth,’ and describes 
as the ‘ tower of Babylon ’ ( zikkurat Babili), stating 
that he ‘ raised its head ’ in burnt brick and lapis-lazuli 


27 


4i7 


(ep B.vhel, Tower or, § 7). After referring to 
various other shrines and temples, he speaks of Jnignr- 
1 ’>« 1 and Nimitti-Bcl, the two great ramparts of the 
city, built, or rather, rebuilt, by his father Nabo- 
polnssur, who, houcvci, had not been able to finish 
them. Nebuchadrezzar goes 011 to describe what 
he and his father had done on these defences — the 
digging and bricking of the moat, the bricking of the 
banks of the Euphrates, the imp) moment of the road- 
way called A.i-ibur-sabii, the elevation of which Nebu- 
chadrezzar raised ‘ from the shining gate to (the roadway 
called) Istar-kakipai-iebi-sa,’ and so on. In consequence 
of the raising of this street, tin* great city gales of the 
walls I mgur- Bel and Ni milli- Del had to be made higher. 

I hey were at the same time decorated with lapis-lazuli 
and figures of bulls and serpents, provided with doors 
of cedar covered with bronze. I hen, to strengthen the 
city still further, Nebuchadrezzar built, 4000 cubits be- 
yond Imgur-Bcl, another wall (with doors of cedar 
covered with bronze), surrounded with 1 ditch. To 
make the approach of an encim to the city still more 
difficult, he surioimded the district with 1 great waters ’ 
like unto the sea. After this he turned his attention 
to the royal palace, a structure which reached from the 
great wall 1 mgur- Bel to the canal of the rising sun, 
called Libilhegalla, and from the bank of the Euphrates 
to the street Aa-ibur-sabii. It had been constructed, 
he says, by his father Nabopolassar ; but its foundations 
had been weakened by a flood and by the raising of the 
street. This edifice Nebuchadrezzar placed in good 
repair, and adorned with gold, silver, precious stones, 
and every token of magnificence, after rearing it high ‘ as 
the wooded hills. ’ Other constructions that he made 
were a wall 490 cubits long (apparently intended to serve 
as an additional defence to a part of the outer wall) 
called Nnnitti-Bel, and, between the two walls, a struc- 
ture of brick, surmounted with a great edifice, destined 
for his royal seat. This palace, which joined that of 
his father, was erected in fifteen days. After adorning it 
with gold, silver, costly woods, and lapis lazuli, he built 
two great walls around it, one of them being constructed 
of stone. 

There is a substantial agreement between this descrip- 
tion and the description of the Greek writers. E-sagila, 

. ‘the high-headed temple,' is the temple of 
' a 1V ® Belus ; the palace constructed in fifteen 
an ree <jay S j s that referred to by Josephus as 
aecoun s. ^ av j n g b een built in the same short period 
[Ant. x. 11 1). Nebuchadrezzar does not refer to the 
reservoir mentioned by the Greeks; but we may recog- 
nise it in the ‘great waters, like the mass of the seas,' 
which he carried round the district, and designed for the 
same purpose — namely, defence against hostile attack. 
The walls, Nimitti- Bel and Imgur-Bel, are the outer 
and inner walls respectively, and the latter may be that 
which, according to Herodotus (above, § 4), ran along 
the banks of the river. The hanging gardens are not 
referred to by Nebuchadrezzar, and it is therefore very 
doubtful, notwithstanding the statement of Ctesias, 
whether this king built them. Such erections were not 
uncommon in Assyria, and it is even possible that they 
were due to the initiative of 0 king of that country. 
In the palace of Asiir-b.'ini-pal at Kuyunjik, which was 
discovered and excavated by Rnssam, was a room the 
bas-reliefs of which were devoted to scenes illustrating 
that king’s Babylonian w ar, one of w hich shows a garden 
laid out on a slope, and continued above on a structure 
of vaulted brickwork, an arrangement fairly in accord 
with the description of the Babylonian hanging gardens 
given by 1 >iodurus and Pliny ; and it is noteworthy that 
the latter attributes them to .1 Syrian (Assyrian) king 
who reigned at Babylon, and built them to gratify a wife 
whom he loved greatly. This bas-relief was regarded 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson and George Smith as repre- 
senting the hanging gardens at Babylon, and a neigh- 
bouring sculpture, which shows a series of fortified walls, 
418 
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three or more, as well as a palace, probably represents 
the walls of the city as they were in the time of Ai-ur- 
bfmi-pal and his brother S.imas-sum-ukln, with whom he 
willed war. The palace has columns supported on the 
barks of lions. 


A few additional details concerning the city are 
given by some of the many contract- tablets found on 
the spot. The city gates, some of the 
7 Details from na £ and the s ,^ ts and luadways 

c ° n * ract ‘ seem to have been named after the 
tablets. ^ gods ^y c rca(1 o} - the gates D f Zagaga, 

Ninip, and Sam as, and of the canal Nar Banitum. 
Others of the canals received the names of the cities to 


which they flowed ( e.g. , the Borsippa canal, and the old 
Cuthah canal). The tablets confirm the statement of 
O. Curtius that the houses of the city did not fill all 
tin- space enclosed by the walls, the greater part of the 
ground being apparently fields, gardens, and plantations 
of date-palms and other trees, sufficient to furnish all 
tin- provisions that the city needed in event of siege. 
There is no mention, in the native records, of at bridge 
across the Euphrates, such as is described by the 
Greeks ; but \ contract -tahlet of the time of Darius 
seems to refer to a bridge of boats. There is no con- 
firmation of the statement that there was a tunnel under 


the river. 


There have been various conjectures as to the 
identification of the different ruins on the site of 


8. Identifica- 
tions of ruins. 


Babylon. Rich thought that the hang- 
ing gardens were represented by the 
mound known as Babil, and this is 


the opinion of Rassam, who found there * four ex- 
quisitely-built wells of red granite in the S. portion of 
the mound.' They are supplied with water from the 
Euphrates, which flows about a mile away, and their 
depth is about 140 ft. Originally, he thinks, they were 
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about 50 or 60 ft. higher. Rassam regards MuHlibeh 
as representing the palace begun by Nabopolassar and 
finished by Nebuchadrezzar in fifteen days. Remains 
of enamelled tiles of various colours and designs are 
found, he says, only on that spot. The Kasr he takes 
to be the remains of the Temple of Bolus, though he 
frankly admits that there are many difficulties in the 
wav of this identification. As the latest opinions, 
carefully formed by one who has frequently been on 
the spot, they will probably be considered to possess 
a special value. 

The two queens, Semiramis and Nitocris, to whom 
so many of the wonders of ancient Babylon are attributed, 
are not mentioned on the native monuments of the 
Babylonians, as far as \\c are at present acquainted 
with them. 1 In all probability, the explanation of this 
difficulty is that they suggested the erection of the 
works in question, ami the reigning ruler (probably their 
husbands) carried them out. Only careful exploration 
of the sites can decide satisfactorily the real nature of 
each ruin — by whom it was built, or rebuilt, or restored 
—and the changes that it underwent in the course of 
ages. The discovery of the w'ells at Babil seems to 
place the nature of that ruin beyond doubt, though 
Oppert ( ( 'o tuples Rcmlus, 1898, p. 420) thinks that its 
distance from the other remains is too great, in view of 
the fact that Alexander, when suffering from a mortal 
illness, was earried from the eastle to the baths and the 
hanging gardens (Plut. Alex. ch. 76 ; Arrian, Exp. A/. 
725). Much more may be expected from the German 
explorations. 

There is a thorough article on the history and the 
topography of the city of Babylon in Pauly -Wissowa’s 
Rcalenc. der class. Alterthitmsvoiss. ii. ('96). On the 
Babylon of the NT see Peter, Epistles of, § 7, and 
cp Rome. t. g. p. 
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The eountry of Babylonia, called by classical writers 
BaByAconia, takes its name from that of its principal 
city Babylon ( q.v ., $ 1). In the OT 
a the city and the country are not sharply 

distinguished ; both are frequently included under the 
Hebrew ka In other passages the country is termed 
*U’rj\ Shiuar (see Shinar), while in post-exilic times 
the- whole nation are referred to as D'’T„ l 2s, 1 Chal- 
deeans,’ and the country as D'TJ’D 'the land 

of the t'haldseans’ (see ClIALDEA). Among the 
Babylonians themselves there was no single name for 
the whole country until the third Babylonian dynasty 
(eighteenth to twelfth century B. c. ), when the Kassite 
<li signation of ” portion of the country as Karduniash 
was extended and adopted in the royal inscriptions as a 
general name for the country, — a use of the term that 
was retained throughout the whole period of the nation's 
history. The whole of Babylonia could also be expressed 
1 >y the double title Sumer and Akkad, which the Baby- 
lonians adopted from the previous non -Semitic in- 
habitants of the land, Akkad designating the northern 
half of the country and Sumer the southern half. The 
iim* of the former name was extended in the Neo-B.iby- 
lonian period, and the word in such phras<i> as ’ the 
king of Akkad ’ and ‘ the army of Akkad ' was employed 
to designate the whole country. The terms kibrat 
arba'im, ‘the four quarters,' and kissatu, 'the world,’ 
which oceur in the royal titles sar kibrat arba'im, ' king 


of the four quarters,’ and tar kittati, 'king of the 
world,’ were employed to express extensions of the 
Babylonian empire beyond the natural limits of the 
country (cp Mesopotamia). 

The natural features that bound the country of Baby- 
lonia are the Peisi.m Gulf on the S. , the Arabian desert 


2. Description. 


on the W. , and the Tigris on the E , 
while the limit from Assyria on the N. 


may be placed roughly at the line where the slightly 
elevated plain to the N. changes to the alluvial level. 
At the present day' Babylonia in the S. differs con- 
siderably in size and conformation from the ancient 
aspect of the eountry. The soil carried down by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates is considerable, and the 
alluvium so formed at the head of the Persian Gulf 


increases to-day at the rate of about a. mile in seventy 


years; moreover, it is thought by' some that the Kite 
of formation was considerably more rapid in ancient 
times. Thus in the early period of Babylonian his- 
tory' the Persian Gulf extended some 120 to 130 miles 
farther north than it extends at present, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates each entering the sea at a separate mouth. 
The country was thus protected on the S. by the s< a, 
and on the \V. by the desert which, rising a few feet 
above the plain of Babylonia, approached within thirty 


1 On Samnuirani.Tt the wife of Ramman-nirari for Addu-niran) 
in. , see Assyria, § 32. Apparently the only queen who reigned 
in her own right was Azaga-Bau or Bau-elHt,in whose reign on e - ■. 
similar to those belonging to the time of Sargon of Agafc and 
his son were composed. She belongs to a very early period, 
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miles of the Euphrates ; and it was only from the N. 
and E. sides that it was open to invasion. From the 
mountainous country to the E. , across the Tigris, the 
K.issitc and Elamite tribes found it easy to descend 
upon the fertile Babylonian plain, while after the rise 
of the Assyrian empire the bouiul.uy between Assyria 
and Babylonia was constantly in dispute. 

The principal cities of the country were situated in 
two groups : one in the north ; the other in the south, 
nearer the sea. The southernmost city was 
3. Cities. jr rR j u modern Abu-Shahrcin, situated 
on the Euphrates not far from the ancient coast-line of 
the Persian Gulf. To the \Y. of Alui-Shnhiem the 
mound of MuLiyyar marks the site of the ancient city 
of Ur (see Ur). Between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
to the NW of Ur stood Larsam or Larsa, the modern 
Senkereh, and to the W of Larsam the city of Freeh, 
the remains of which arc buried under the mounds ol 
Warka. To the E. of ‘W.irk.i, on the E. bank of the 
Shatt-el-Hai, the mounds of Telloh 1 repiesent the city 
of Sirpurla, or La gas (as it was known in the later 
period of its history) ; the two cities, Isin and Maru, 
the sites of which have not yet been identified with 
certainty, complete the list of the principal cities in 
the S. The X. group of cities consists of Babylon, 
situated on the Euphrates, near the modern town of 
Hillah (see Babylon ) ; Borsippa, marked by the mound 
of Birs-Ximrful. not far from Babylon, on the SW. ; 
Cuthah, the modern Tell-lbrahim (see Cuthah), to 
the N. of Babylon ; Sippar, the modern Abu-Habbali ; 
the city of Kis, still nearer the metropolis ; and Nippur, 
the modem Xiffer (the southernmost city of the group), 
to the X of the Shatt-en-XH. The site of the city of 
Agade, which was in the northern half of the country, 
probably not far from Babylon, has not been satis- 
factorily identified. 

The present state of the country differs consider- 
ably from that presented by it in ancient times. All 
, ancient writers describe Babylonia as ex- 
a ura ceec ii n gly fertile and producing enormous 
sources. q Uant j t j es Qf grain ; but at the present day 
long neglect of cultivation has rendered the greater part 
of it an arid waste, varied in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers by large tracts of marsh land. There are still 
visible throughout the country embankments and 
trenches which mark the courses of ancient canals, by 
which the former dwellers in the land regulated their 
abundant water-supply, which was not allowed to swell 
the areas covered by the swamps, but was utilised for 
the systematic irrigation of the country. The whole 
land, in fact, w^s formerly intersected by a network of 
canals, and to the systematic irrigation of its alluvial 
soil may be traced the secret of Babylonia's former 
fertility. 

The principal products of the country were wheat 
and dates. The former gave an enormous return. 
The latter supplied the Babylonians with wine, vinegar, 
and a species of flour for baking ; from the sap of the 
date tree was obtained palm-sugar ; ropes were made 
from its fibrous bark, and its wood furnished a light 
but tough building material. Wine was also obtained 
from the seed of the sesame plant ; and barley, millet, 
and vetches were grown in large quantities. In addition 
to the palm, the cypress was common ; poplars, acacias, 
and pomegranates grew in the neighbourhood of the 
streams ; but the cultivation of the vine, and of oranges, 
apples, and pears, was artificial. The enormous reeds 
which abound in the swamps were used by the Baby- 
lonians for the construction of huts and light boats, and 
for fencing round the fields. 

The domestic animals of the Babylonians w^e camels, 
horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and dogs ; while the lion, 
the wild ox, the wild boar, and the jackal were the 
principal wild animals found in the country ; gazelles 
and hares were not uncommon ; a great variety of birds 
•* Perhaps = Tell LOh. 


haunted the marshes and the plains ; and fish, princi- 
pally barbel and c.iip, were abundant in the rivers. 

The language spoken by both the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians is usually referred to as ' Assyrian. It 

5 Language bdou ? s to the northern S rou P of the 
etc ° * ^ trln *^ c languages, claiming a closer 
relationship to Phoenician, Hebrew 
! (see Hebrew Lam.iWiI*), Syn.u:, and the other Ara- 
maic di.ilivt-s (sec Aramaic k.wtfr.VJhj, than to the 
more southern group, which comprises the Sabman or 
1 liinyai ilk , the Arabic, and the Ethiopic tongues. But 
while in its nominal and verbal formations it exhibits 
the Semitic idea of inflection from roots, and while 
those louts themselves are found in the other Semitic 
languages, it has been subjected to a stronger foreign 
influence and has assimilated, to an extent that is not 
met with in any other of the Semitic languages, a 
considerable body of non-Semitic words and expres- 
sions. The influence exerted by the previous inhabit- 
ants of Babylonia upon their Semitic conquerors was 
indelible, and throughout their whole literature, especi- 
ally in their mythological and religious compositions, 
words of non-Semitic origin are constantly met with. 

The language possessed the vowel sounds, u,3, e, e, i, I, u, u, 
and the consonantal sounds b, g, d, z, h, t, k., 1 , m, n, s>, p, s, k, 
r, 5, and t, representing the Hebrew 3 , y 3 , n 

6. Sounds. £), u, 3, S, d> j, d. s, p, 1, o, and n- 

The existence of the e sound _ in Assyrian has 
been questioned, and it is true that the signs containing e 
and i are constantly interchanged ; but that the e sound 
was used, at least for a certain period, may be regarded as 
practically certain, for not only is it required to explain cer- 
tain vowel-changes which occur, but it is also vouched for by 
the Greek and Hebrew forms of certain Babylonian words, and 
by the occurrence of some twelve signs in the syllabary, the 
existence of which is more naturally explained by the supposi- 
tion that they contain the vowel e, than by the assumption that 
they are merely duplicates for certain other signs which un- 
doubtedly contain the vowel i. The pronunciation of the 
consonants is in the main the same as that of the equivalent 
consonants in Hebrew. With regard to the pronunciation of 
the consonants b,g, d, k, /, and it is possible that in Assyrian, 
as in Hebrew and Aramaic, they were pronounced as spirants 
when coming between two vowel sounds ; in writing, however, 
no distinction is indicated. It ^ may be noted, that, while the 
Assyrians made no distinction in their pronunciation of k and 
k, the Babylonians pronounced the latter as g; that among 
the later Babylonians, at least, m appears to have been pro- 
nounced as v ; and that the pronunciation of s by the Ass> nans 
gradually approximated to s. The Semitic sounds represented 
by the Hebrew consonants tt, n, 1 , n (*'■*•» C)> ’ and y < >> ., £ 
and £), are not distinguished in the Assyrian syllabary, as will 
be apparent from the following examples given in transliteration, 
the equivalent roots in Hebrew or Arabic being added in paren- 
theses : akalu , ‘ to eat ’ (^n) ; alaku, ‘to go ' (qVn) : edeshu , 

‘ to be new ' (grin) • eberu , 1 to cross ' ; erebu, 1 to enter ’ 

(v-_j^C) ; aladu , * to bear ' ; and erieku , * to suck ' (py). That 

these sounds were not distinguished is due to the fact that the 
Babylonians did not originate their own system of writing, but 
borrowed the system they found in use among the earlier in- 
habitants of the country. 

This method of writing has been termed ' cuneiform, ' 

; since the wedge (Latin cuneus) forms the basis of the 
written character in the later periods 

7. Writing. j ts development. Each character 
; or sign, in faci, consists of a single wedge, or is 
1 made up of different kinds of wedges in various 
( combinations, the wedges of most common occurrence 
being the upright wedge |, the horizontal wedge , and 
the arrow head *(, while the sloping wedges A’ f ■ and 
J occur in several characters. The characters are 
written from left to right, and, except in some poetical com- 
| positions, no space is necessarily left between the words ; 

every line, however, with one or two isolated exceptions, 

I ends with a complete word. The following Assyrian 
I signs will serve to illustrate some of the methods of com- 
bination adopted in the formation of the later char- 
, acters-. >Jf-, */-, ^TTT> 

t=m,<Ts^n^l§DL- In the earliest forms 
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of the writing, how e\ cr , there is no trace of the wedge : 
^ . the characters consist of straight lines, 

ngin. j s ^ ue t() t h e f ac t that cuneiform was 

merely a descendant of a S) stem of picture-writing. 

In the case of many of the characters which occur in the most 
ancient ins.-vipt.ions it is still possible to recognise the original 
pictures which underlie them. Fur example the sign for 'licaw-n,' 
‘god,’ ‘high,’ is a star with eight points, or possibly a circle 
intersected by four diameters; the sign for ‘sun 1 is a rough 
circle representing the sun’s disk; the sign for ‘ox ’ is the head 
of an ox with horns ; the sign for ‘grain 1 is an ear of corn. 

All the characters, however, did not descend from pictures. 
Some were formed artificially by combination. Thus the sign 
for ‘water’ when placed within that for ‘mouth’ gave a new 
si^n with the meaning ‘to drink’; the sign for food placed 
within the sign for ‘niouih’ gave a sign with the meaning 4 to 
eat' ; the sign for ‘wild-ox’ was formed by placing the sign for 
4 mountain within that for 4 ox ’ ; while other signs were formed 
l«y writing a charm ter twice or three times. Moreover, it is p> «s- 
silile that the artificial formation of characters was customary to 
a coil' i.l viable extent. According to a theory recently put 
forw ard 1 >y Delitzseh, 1 certain strokes and combinations of strokes 
to be traced in the oldest forms of many of the characters had a 
meaning inherent in themselves, and formed the motive on the 
basis of which the signs containing them were developed. This 
question, however, is one on which it is impossible to form a 
conclusion until more of the inscriptions of the earliest period, 
recently discovered, have been published. 

In the later forms which the characters assumed the original 
lines gave way to wedg.-s from the fact that the scribes employed 
e\t..Misi\ely soft ■ lay instead of stone as a material on which to 
write. A line formed by a single pressure of the style naturally 
assumed the form of a wedge, while the imrcasi.il ch arness 
and uniformity which resulted secured for the wedge ils final 
adoption. In addition to the changes which ueemred in lhe 
forms of ih- i harm t« rs, there was a development in their signifi- 
cation. Originally representing complete words or ideas, tliev 
were gradually employed to express the sounds of the words 
they represented apart from their meaning ; and thus were 
developed their syllabic values. 

The Babylonians adopted this method of writing from 
q PrincinlM the non-Semitic race (see below, 43, 
" 71 d) whom they found in possession of 

the country, and they adapted the system to their own 
idiom. 

To characters or groups of characters representing Sumerian 
words tiny assigned the Semitic words which were equivalent 
to them in meaning ; they also employed the signs phonetically, 
the syllables they represented Consisting either of a \owel and 
a consonant (simple syllables) — e.g. y ba, id . su — or of a v.<wel 
between two consonants (compound syllables) — e.g. , mat, kit , lul. 
The system was further complicated by the fact that the majority 
of signs were polyphonous — that is to say, they had more than 
one syllabic value and could be used as ideograms for more than 
one word. A sign, therefore, might be used in one of three w ays : 
as a syllable in a word written phonetically, or as an ideogram 
for a complete word, or as one sign in a group of two or more 
signs which together formed an ideogram for a complete word. 

That this mixed method of id- ■.■graphic and pi lie writing 

was often found ambiguous is attest' d by the methods which the 
Babylonians took to simplify ii. (i) One of these methods con- 
sisled in adding to a word what has been termed its determ ma~ 
the , a sign attached t«« a word to indicate the class of thing to 
which it refers. Thus a special sign was placed before male pr> iper 
names, another before female proper names; the sign for ‘god’ 
was placed before the names of deities; the sign for ‘country* 
regularly preceded the names of countries ; similar determinatives 
were used before the names of cities, mountains, rivers, tribes, 
professions, woods, plants, stones, garments, vessels^ certain 
animals, the names of the months, stars, etc., while in a few 
classes the determinative is placed after the word, as in the case 
of places, birds, fish, etc. A determinative was never pro- 
nounced : it was designed only as a guide to the reader, indicating 
the character of the word it accompanied. (2) Another aid to 
the reader consisted in adding to an ideogram what has been 
termed its phonetic complement — tfciat is to say, the final syllable 
>>f the word for which it is intended. By this means the reader 
is not only assisted in assigning the correct word to the ideogram, 
but also, in the case of verbs, is enabled to detect with greater 
ease the stem and tense intended by the writer. Even with this 
assistance, the writing, with its list of more than five hundred 
characters, was necessarily complicated. The use of ideograms 
was never entirely given up, and, although in the Neo- Baby- 
lonian period simple syllables were employed in preference to 
compound syllables, the Assyrians and Babylonians never 
attained the further development of an alphabet. 

The decipherment of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
10 npfrinhpr- inscr *ph° n s resulted from the labours 
ment sc ^°^ ars w ^ u h ac * previously devoted 

themselves to the interpretation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions in old Persian. 

From the sixth to the fourth century B.c. the Persians made 

1 Die Entstehung dcs altestcn Sckriftsy stems (Leipsic, 1897). 
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use for their u«si riptions of a character which they had borrowed 
originally fr. >m the Babylonians. Other nations of W. Asia also, 
such as the Susi.ins and the people dwelling around Lake Van, 
borrowed from Bah) Ion the idea of cum iform writing, in some 
cases making use i.f lhe Babylonian cbai.icters, in others modify- 
ing them to a greater or less extent, ‘i he* changes introduced 
by the Persians when they borrowed the idea of writing hx means 
of wedges were considerable, for, instead of employing a sign-list 
of several hundred characters representing syllables and complete 
words, they confined themselves to thirty -nine, each of which 
represented a single alphabetic value. Of the \ariuus systems 
of cuneiform writing, therefore, the Persian was by far the 
simplest. The Acha;mcnian kings who ruled in Persia at this 
period numbered among their subjects the peoples of Susia and 
Babylonia, these countries having hy conquest been added to 
their empire. When, therefore, they set up an inscription 
recording their campaigns or building operations, they added, 
by the side of the Persian text, Susian and Bab) Ionian transla- 
tions inscribed in the cuneiform characters employed by these 
two nations. There are thus engraved on the palfu.es find rocks 
of Persia trilingual inscriptions in the old Persian, Susian, and 
Babylonian characters, and it will be obvious that as soon as 
one of these three characters could be read the way would be 
opened for the decipherment of the other two. Of the three 
the Persian, with its comparatively small number of signs, is 
(a-< we have said) the simplest, and it was therefore natural that 
it was the first to attract the seri. <us attention of scholars. 

( >i< defend, in a paper published in 1S02, supplied the key to a 
Correct method of decipherment. Taking two short inscriptions 
in the old Persian character which Niebuhr 
11. Grotefend. had copied at Persepolis, he submitted them 
to an analysis. The inscriptions, he found, 
coincided throughout, with the exception of certain groups of 
characters, which, lie conjectured, might represent proper names. 
On this assumption c.ich inscription contained two proper names, 
the name of the king who set it up, and, it might he supposed, 
that of his father. But the name which occurred first in one 
inscription was the name which stood second in the other— that 
is to say, the three different groups of characters must represent 
the names of three monnrehs following one another in direct 
succession. From the fact that the inscriptions were found in 
the ruins of IVrsepolis it might be concluded that their writers 
were Persian kings ; and when he applied, by way of experi- 
ment, the three names Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, he found 
that they fitted the chaiacters admirably. On his further de- 
ciphering the name of <_\ rus he obtained correct values for more 
than a quarter of the alphabet. 

Of the forty Persian signs, of which one is merely a diagonal 
stroke employed for dividing the words from one another, Grote- 
fend’s first alphabet included thirty. He subsequently sug- 
gested values f..r thirty-five characters', but lie did not improve 
upon his original alphabet. He correctly identiliu 1 rr, h, d,p, 
_/, r, s, and j ; his values kh, dj , and th were pruc tie ally correct ; 
and his 7* was not far off the correct value 0 . About 1822 St. 
Martin took up the investigation, working at tin- dei ipliermonl 
for the next ten years, but without mm li result ', lie identified t and 
7 ’, huwexer, and for the vowel i, wlii-li bail been read as o by 
fwotef. ud, he gave the improved reading v. TliecliaiaUvrsfor//* 
and n were identified by Mask in iS_6, and Burnouf in his memoir, 
published ten years later, identified k, b y and z , while his readings 
qnndgh for t woollier characters were great improvements on the 
suggestions of Grotefend and St. Martin. In the same year 
Lassen produced liis first alphabet, improvements on which he 
published in 18^0 and 1844, in a few cases making use of the sug- 
gestions of Ja. ijuet and Beer which had been published soon 
after the appearance of his first alphabet. He suggested correct 
readings for at least ten characters, and improved readings of 
some others. This final alphabet did not contain many incorrect 
identifications. The scholar who did most, however, for 

the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions was the late Sir 
Henry Kawlnison. He first turned his attention to the subject 
in 1835, when stationed at Kirmanshah, on 
12. Rawlins on. the western frontier of Persia. At that time 
lie had only heard of Grot. f. nd's discovery ; 
he had not seen a copy of his alphabet, and did not exeii know 
on what inscriptions it had been based. Thus he began the 
work of decipherment from the beginning. For his first analysis 
he took two short inscriptions similar to those used for the 
purpose by < Ir. «t* fend,, which yielded him the names of Hys- 
taspes, Darius, and Xerxes. During the next year he had 
increased his list of names by the correct identification of 
Arsames, Ariamnes, Teispes, Achzemencs, and Persia. It was 
not until the autumn of 1836 that he first had an opportunity of 
seeing the works of Grotefend and St. Martin. Then he per- 
ceived that his own alphabet, based as it was on longer in- 
scriptions, was far in advance of the results obtained by them. 
In 1837 he copied the greater part of the long inscription at 
Rchistun, containing the annals of Darius, and forwarded a 
tran-laiion of the first two paragraphs to the Royal Asiatic 
Snotty^ but next summer, while at Teheran, he heard that 
Burnmif s publication had meanwhile- anticipated many of 
his improvements. In the autumn of 1838 he obtained the 
ublished copies of the Persep. .Iitan inscriptions, and with the 
elp of the allied languages of Sanscrit and Zend, analysed 
every word in the inscriptions that had up to that time been 
copied. He then found that Lassen’s alphabet confirmed many 
of his own conclusions ; but he obtained assistance from it in the 
case of only one character. 
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It will thus be seen that Rawlinson worked out the characters 
of the Persian alphabet for himself independently of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries ; but it was not on this achievement 
that he himself based his title to originality. He justly claims 
that, whereas his predecessors had succeeded only in reading a 
few proper names and royal titles, he had been the first to present 
to tne world a correct gramin.iiii.il translation of o\i_r two 
hundred lines of cuneiform writing. This translation was in the 
hands of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was being prepared for 
publication in 1839, when his duties in Afghanistan put an end 
to his studies for some years. It was not until 1K45 that be 
found leisure to complete the work, in which y.u lie published 
his mein >ir containing a complete translation of the whole Pc 1 sian 
tcvt of the Bchistun inscription. 1 

Nm\ that he had completed the decipherment of the 
old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, Rawlinson turned 
„ , his attention to the Bab\ loni.111 cuneiform. 
13 . a y- ^ comparison of the third column of the 
Beh-stun inscription with the now known 
Persian text occurring in the first column was the 
starting-point of his studies, and in 1851 he published 
the text and translation of the Babylonian part of this 
inscription, at the same time demonstrating the fact that 
the Babylonian characters were polyphoimus. The his- 
torical inscriptions on cylinders, slabs, and stelai that 
had been found in Assjria and Babylonia meanwhile 
afforded ample material for study, and other workers 
lent their aid in the decipherment. I11 the years 1849- 
1852 Hincks contributed papers to the Royal Irish 
Academy. His most important discovery was the 
determination of the syllabic nature of Babylonian writ- 
ing. Subsequently Rawlinson, Hincks, Norris, and 
Oppert, while devoting themselves to the further interpre- 
tation of the historical inscriptions, classified the principal 
grammatical rules of the language, and so brought the 
work of decipherment to an end. 

The earliest explorers of Babylonia did not undertake 
systematic excavation. They devoted themselves to 
.. -p surveying and describing the ruins that 

tions were stl H visible upon the surface. The 

most valuable memoirs on the subject 
are those on the site of Babylon compiled by Rich, who 
from 1808 till 1821 was the Hon. East India Company’s 
resident at Bagdad. Systematic excavations were 

first undertaken in Babylonia during the years 1849-55, 
under the direction of Sir Henry Rawlinson assisted by 
Loft us and Taylor. 

In 1234. Rawlinson excavated at Birs Nimrud near the 
Euphrates a few miles SW. of Hillah, a mound that marks the site 
of agr .at zikkurrat erected by Nebuchadrezzar II. within the 
boundaries of the ancient city of Borsippa. Here, in addition 
to tracing the plan of the building, he found fine cylinders 
recording Nebuchadrezzar's building operations. He also suc- 
cessfully excavated the mounds JJasr and Babil, to the N. of 
Hillah, within the site of ancient Babylon ; and during the same 
period excavations were conducted at the mound of NifTer 
to the SE. of Hillah, marking the site of the ancient city of 
Nippur, and in §. Babylonia at the mounds of Warka, the site 
of Erech, Senkereh the site of Larsa, and Mukayyar the 
site of Ur. While Rawlinson was carrying on these extensive 
excavations, the French furnished an expedition which was 
placed under the direction of Fresnel and Oppert, and during 
the years 1851-54 did valuable service, especially in surveying 
and describing the site of the ancient city of Babylon. In 1878 
the Trustees of the British Museum again undertook systematic 
excavations, which were continued down to tin.- year 1883 under 
the direction of their agent H. Rassam. Excavations were 
undertaken in the neighbourhood of Hillah, at Tell -Ibrahim, the 
site of the ancient city of Cuthah, and at Abu-Habbah, the site 
of Sippar, where exceedingly rich finds of tablets and cylinders 
were made. The various expeditions of fn.-orge Smith and E. 
A. Wallis Budge resulted in the recovery of many Babylonian 
inscriptions.. ’Hie French have obtained rich finds of sculptures 
and inscriptions of the early period at Telloli, in consequence of 
the exertions of do- barzeo, who, since his appointment as French 
v ^ ce ' c °nsul at Bassorah {Basra) in 1877, has devoted himself to 
the thorough excavation of the mounds that mark the site of the 
ancient city of Sirpurla. The most recent excavations are those 
of the Americans at Nifftr, which were begun in 1KS8 ; they 
were ably conducted by Haynes, and have only recently been 
discontinued. 

With the exception of those at Telloh, the mounds 
of Babylonia, unlike those of Assyria [q.v. , § io), do 
not yii-ld many sculptures or reliefs ; but the excavations 
have enabled us to trace the history of the brick-built 
1 See JR AS 10 . 
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palaces and temples, while* the ' finds ' comprise votive 
tablets of stone and iiiseribnl alabaster vases, building- 
inscriptions upon cylinders, and thousands of inscribed 
clay tablets, many of which are of great literary, his- 
J torical, and scientific interest 

As the soil of Babylonia is alluvial, it is entirely 
without metals, and own without stone, both of which 

15 Building- to 1,1 ’ * m P wrtlJ d from other countries. 

'This scarcity of stone had consider- 
able inlkieiieeon tin* cl 1.1 » actor of Babylonian architecture. 
The difficulties ul' transport prohibited its adoption as 
a building material except to a very small extent, and 
as excellent clay was obtainable throughout the whole 
1 of B.ib\ Ionia, all tin* temples and palaces as well as 
private dwellings were composed throughout of brick. 
The bricks were of two kinds, baked and unbaked. 
The former, though merely dried in the sun, formed a. 
serviceable building-material, and in some cases entire 
buildings .ire composed of them. The usual practice, 
however, was to build the greater part of the structure 
of sun-dried bricks and then to face it with bricks 
dried in the kiln, the thin layer of harder material 
on the surface protecting the whole structure from 
rain and flood and change of temperature. Buildings 
of unburnt brick were often strengthened by thick layers 
of matting composed of reeds, while the interior struc- 
ture of faced walls was in some cases strengthened at 
intervals by courses of baked brick. The bricks them- 
selves vary considerably in size. Many of them were 
stamped with the name of the king for whose use they 
were made, which lends considerable aid in settling the 
date and history of many structures. For binding the 
bricks together two kinds of cement were employed, the 
1 one consisting of bitumen, the other of plain clay or 
mud, in some cases intermixed with chopped straw. 
The latter was used the more extensively, bitumen being 
employed only where there was special need of strength, 
as at the base of a building where injury from rain was 
to be feared (see Bitumen). Conduits of baked bricks 
were employed for carrying off the water from the 
larger buildings (see also Brick, § 4). 

The principal building with the Babylonians was the 
zikkurraiu or temple, consisting of a lofty structure 
_ . rising in huge stages one above the 

emp es. ot | ier com p 0sec i f or the most part of 
solid brick and ascended by a staircase on the outside ; 
the image of the god to whom it was dedicated was 
placed in the shrine at the top. The remains of these 
temple-towers at the present day are covered by huge 
mounds of earth and debris, and thus it is difficult to 
trace their plan and estimate their original dimensions. 
The larger ones, however, have been examined at different 
times. That at Warka, which at the present day rises 
more than hundred feet above the plain, measures 
some two hundred feet square at its base, and consisted 
of at least two stories. The temple at Mukayyar is 
built on a platform raised about twenty feet above the 
plain ; it is in the form of a parallelogram, the sides 
measuring 198 ft. and 133 ft., and the angles pointing 
to the cardinal points. Only two stories are at present 
traceable, of which the lower one is strengthened by 
buttresses. The upper story docs not rise from the 
centre of the lower, but is built rather at one end. 
There are said to have been traces on it, at the beginning 
of the century, of the chamber or shrine which may 
have originally contained the image of the god. The 
zikkurrat at Nippur is of a somewhat similar construc- 
tion. It is built in the form of a parallelogram, on 
the N\V. edge of a large platform, the four corners 
also pointing to the four cardinal points. In this temple 
three stages have been traced, and it is not probable 
that there were more. In the later Babylonian period the 
number of stages was increased, as in the temple of Bel 
or Marduk at Babylonia, and that of Nabu at Borsippa, 
both of which were finally rebuilt with great magnificence 
by Nebuchadrezzar II. (see Babylon, Nkbuchad- 
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REZZAR). Rising on their platforms high above the 
houses of the city and the surrounding plain, these 
ancient temples must have been impressive, though in the 
early period they were entirely without ornament or colour. 

The remains of but few Babylonian palaces have 
been unearthed, that at Telloh being the one belonging 
rm *° the early period that has been most 
h 1H ' er systematically excavated, while the finest 
® * example of the later period is the palace of 
Nebuchadrezzar at Bab) Ion with its hanging gardens 
(see Babylon. § $/.). Of the domestic architecture of 
the Babylonians not many remains have been recovered. I 

The site from which the finest examples of early I 
Babylonian art ha\e been obtained is Telloh. where 
. , excavations have afforded evidence of an 
art so highly developed that its origin 
must be set back at least 2000 years before the con- , 
solid. ltiun of the Semitic kingdom of Babylonia (see j 
below, § 54). Large seated statues, in diorite, of Ur- 1 
Bau and Gudea, carved in the round, stone slabs and 
plates sculptured in relief, small figures and carvings 
in marble, stone, ivory, and bronze, bronze and silver 
vessels, cylinder-seals, and ornaments of various kinds 
attest the skill of these early Sumerian artists, who were 
the teachers of the Semites by whom they were eventu- 
ally displaced. 

At a later period the Babylonians ornamented the 
interior of their palaces and houses by covering the 
brickwork with plaster, on which they painted ; or they 
coated the walls with enamelled bricks. The develop- 
ment of sculpture, however, unlike that of Assyria, was 
hampered by the lack of material in which to work, and 
it is not surprising that the carvings that have come j 
down to us never approach the level attained by the | 
reliefs of the later Assyrian kings. 

Of the many thousands of Babylonian and Assyrian 
inscriptions that have been recovered only a small 
1 o T 'tarat proportion can be classified as literature 
in the striet sense of the term. Perhaps 
the largest section of the inscriptions consists of the 
contract tablets, which throw an interesting light on the 
social and commercial life of the people, but in no 
single instance can be regarded as of literary value. 1 2 
Similarly the many texts of a magical and astrological 
nature (see below, § 33/.), tablets containing forecasts 
and omens, tablets prescribing offerings and ceremonies 
to be performed before the gods (§ 30), can hardly take 
rank as literature, though their classification and study 
is leading to a more accurate knowledge of Babylonian 
religion and belief; while the great body of letters and 
despatches dealing with both public and private affairs, 
written as most of them are in a terse, abbreviated 
style, are worthy of study from a philological rather 
than a literary standpoint. 3 

When all these deductions have been made, however, 
tlwie remains a considerable number of texts on the basis 
of which the Babylonians and Assyrians may justly lay 
claim to the possession of a literature consisting of both 

20 Poet poetry and prose. The principal examples 
■ y ' of Babylonian poetry are presented by the 
legends, 3 the majority of which are written throughout in 
metre, by mythological and religious compositions and 
penitential psalms, many of which are composed in 
Sumerian with interlinear Assyrian translations, and by 
the many prayers, hymns, incantations, and litanies 

1 See Oppert and Menant, Documents juridiques (Paris, 
1877); Strassmaier, Bab. Texte (Leipsic, 1899, etc.); Meissner, 
Beitr. sum alibab. Privatrecht (Leipsic, 1893); and KB 4. 

2 See budge and lG/nld, Tell el-A mama Tablets (London, 
1892); Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1893); KBb\ 
Del. Beitr. z. Assyr. 1 ; and R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Bi zby- 
lonian Letters (London, 1892, etc.). 

3 See George Smith, Chaldean Genesis (London, 1880) : 
W. R; Haupt, Bab . Nmirodepos (Leipsic, 1884); E. T. 
Harper, Beitr. z. Assyr. 2; Jeremias, Izdubar Nimrod (Leip- 
sic, 1891); Jensen, Kosmologie (Strassburg, i8qM ; Zimmern in 
Gunkel’s Schopf. (Gott., 1895); and Del. A bit. d. Konigl. . 
Sachs. Ge sells, d. ll'iss. . Bd. 17, n. 2 (’96). 


which occur on tablets by themselves, or are preserved 
in the ritual texts interspersed with directions for the 
performance of ceremonies. 1 It has long been recognised 
that Babylonian poetical compositions, like those of the 
Hebrews, are written in a rough metre consisting of 
verse and half-verse, the Babylonian scribes frequently 
emphasising the central division of the verse in the com- 
positions they copied by writing its two halves in separate 
eolumns. More recently it has been pointed out 3 thnt 
in many compositions, in addition to this central division, 
each verse is divided by a definite number of accented 
syllables or rhythmical beats. 

The feet or divisions so formed do not contain a fixed number 
of syllables, but consist of a single word or of not more than two 
or three short words closely connected with each other, such as 
prepositions and the substantives to which they are attached, 
words joined by the construct state, etc., the metre in some 
tablets being indicated by lilank spaces left by the scribe. The 
commonest metre is that consisting of four divisions, in which 
the two halves of the verse are each subdivided ; blit this, in 
many texts, especially in some of the pravers, is interrupted at 
irregular intervals by a line of only three feet. 


In many of the legends, moreover, the single verses 
are combined both by sense and by rhythm into strophes 
consisting of four or two lines each. 

The best examples of Assyrian and Babylonian prose 
are the longer historical inscriptions belonging to the 
01 -cr later periods. This class of inscription 

. .. demands u. more detailed treatment, 
inscriptions. Apart from it$ literal . y valu£ . it is the 

principal source of our knowledge of the history of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians themselves, and supple- 
ments and supports in many particulars the biblical 
narrative of the relations of Israel and Judah to their 
more powerful neighbours. 

Unlike all other classes of inscriptions, which were 
written with a style on tablets made of clay, the 
historical inscriptions assume a variety of forms. The 
shortest form consists merely of a king’s name and 
titles, which are stamped or inscribed on bricks built 
into the structure of a temple or palace which he had 
erected or restored. In some eases the actual stamps 
that were used for this purpose have been recovered. 
Similar -short inscriptions were engraved during the old 
Babylonian period on door-sockets of stone. Another 
class of short inscription records the dedication of 
temples on their erection or when they have been re- 
built ; these are frequently written on clay cones 
fashioned in the form of pegs or nails, which may very 
possibly have had a phallic significance. The cones 
of Gudea and Ur-Bau are those most frequently met 
with, while clay cones of different shapes were engraved 
bv Mul-Babbar, patesi of Isban, Sin-gasid, Kudur- 
Mabug and other early Babylonian kings ; eones of 
bronze, ornamented \\ itk the figure of a god clasping the 
thicker end, have also been found at Telloh. Dedica- 


tory inscriptions were also written on circular stones, 
perforated through the centre ; when these are small 
they are usually described as ‘ mace-heads ; but the 
use to which the larger ones were put has not been 
ascertained. The 1 mace-heads ' of Sargon I. , Manis- 
tusu, and Nammaghani are good examples of the 
former elass. Small square tablets of diorite, but 
more commonly larger oblong tablets of limestone 
inscribed on both sides, were employed for votive in- 
scriptions ; those of Rim-Aku and of his wife, of 
Hammu-rabi and of Samsu-iluna, are particularly fine 
examples of this class of inscription. In the later 
Babylonian period, when such a votive inscription of 
an early Babylonian king was found in the ruins or 
ancient archives of a temple, a pious Babylonian would 
frequently have an accurate copy of it made in clay, 


1 See IV. R ; Haupt, Akk. und sum. Kcilschrifltexte (Leip- 
sic, 1881-2): Zimmern, Bab. Bussps. (Leipsic, 1885) and Surpu 
(Leipsic, 1896); Brunnow, ZA 4 /. ; Knudtzon, Assyr. Geb. an 
den Sonnengott (Leipsic, 1893); Tallqvist, Maqlu (Leipsic, 
1895); King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery (London, 1896); and 
Craig ? Rel. Texts ("Leipsic, 1895-7). 

2 Zimmern, ZA s and 10. 
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which he placed as an offering in one of the temples in 
Babylon, Several archaic inscriptions have thus been 
preserved in Neo-Babvlonian copies. The famous stone- 
tablet recording the endow ment of the temple of the Sun- 
god at Sippar by Xabu-pal-iddina, which was found in 
a clay coffer with the sculptured portion protected by 
day shields provided for it by Nabopolassar nearly three 
hundred years after it was engraved, is unique. 

Clay vases and bowls were employed by some of 
the Assvnan kings for reeording their building opera- 
tions, the inscriptions running in parallel lines round 
the outside, while vases of alabaster which wen: pn-- 
sented to the temples frequently bore the name and 
titles of the king who dedicated them. Inscriptions on 
statues are not frequently met with in the later periods 
of Babylonian and Assyrian history, the short inscrip- 
tions on the statues of Asur- nfi.xir- pal, the longer 
inscription on the seated figure of Shalmaneser J T. , and 
those on the two large figures of the god Nebo, being 
the principal examples; at I’elloh, however, long in- 
scriptions of the non-Semitic kings Gudea and Ur-B.iu 
are found engraved on their statues of diorite. Slabs 
of stone, marble, and alabaster were employed for 
longer historical inscriptions. These were sometimes 
treated as tablets and engtaved on both sides, as in the 
memorial tablets of Rumman- nirari I. ; but more 
frequently they were intended as monuments, and set 
up in the palaces of the kings who made them ; parts 
of many are decorated with sculpture, and in some in- 
stances with portraits in relief of the king whose deeds 
they record. The later Assyrian kings also engraved 
their records on the colossal winged bulls and lions 
that flanked the entrances to their palaces, and by the 
side of, and even upon, the bas-reliefs which lined their 
walls. In some places on the borders of Assyria, as in 
the district of Lebanon and at the source of the Tigris, 
inscriptions to record the farthest point reached by some 
military expedition were engraved in the living rock. 

Clay, however, was the material most extensively 
employed, and for the longer historical inscriptions 
oo some form of prism or cylinder was 

etc found t0 ? ffcr the S reat « st amount 

of surface in the most compact form ; 
the two earliest prisms that have been discovered are 
those of Gudea, each of which contains about two 
thousand lines of writing. 

The annals of several of the Assyrian kings also were inscribed 
on clay prisms, good examples of which are the four eight-sided 
prisms 1 of Tiglatb-pileser I. (see Assyria, § 28), the famous 
six-sided ‘Taylor’ prism 2 of Sennacherib, which contains an 
account of his siege of Jerusalem (see Sennacherib), the six- 
sided prisms* of Esarh ADDON (q.v.), and the fine ten-sided 
prisms 4 of Asur-bani-pal. 

Small barrel-cylinders were employed by some of the Assyrian 
kings, including Sargon, Esarhaddon, Amr-hSni-pal, and Sin- 
sar-iskun, and larger ones, containing accounts of his first three 
campaigns, by Sennacherib. Barrel - cylinders, however, are 
principally associated with the later Babylonian kings. Must 
of them contain accounts of the huilding operations of Nebu- 
chadrezzar II. (y.v.) and Nabonidus. The two latest barrel- 
cylinders that have been recovered are those of Cyrus (s^e 
below, § 69), describing his taking of Babylon (538 B.C.), and uf 
Antiochu-.-S.jter (280-260 b.c.), recording his rebuilding of the 
temple of E-zida in Borsippa. 

Large clay tablets with one, two, or three columns of writing 
on each side were employed for long historical inscriptions. 
Among the best examples are the tablets of Tiglath -pi leser 
which were found in the SE. palace at Nimrud, the tablet 
of Esarhaddon inscribed with his genealogy and an account of 
his building operations, the tablet giving an account of Asur- 
bani-pal’s accession to the throne of Assyria, and of the installa- 
tion of his brother as viceroy of Babylon, and those recording 
Asur-bani-pal's conquests in Arabia and Elam, his campaigns 
in Egypt, and the embassy of Gyges, king of Lydia. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians themselves were 
ardent students of their own literature, compiling cata- 

23. Research. log V es of th< ‘ ir P rinci .P aI literary com- 
positions, and writing explanatory 
tablets and commentaries on many of the more difficult 
texts. Their language itself and their method of writing 

g translation in KB 1 14-48. 2 Translation in KB 280-113. 

Translation in KB 2 124-140. 4 Translation in KB 2 152-236. 
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vcic studied in detail, archaic forms of characters being 
collected into lists and traced back to the pictures trom 
which they originally sprang. Syllabaries giving the 
values of the characters in Sumerian, and their Assyrian 
names and meanings, were compiled. Collections of 
grammatical paradigms for every class of tablet were 
made fur the use of beginners; examples of \crbal 
formations were collected and classified ; and explana- 
tory lists of ideographs were made, arranged in some 
instances aeon ding to the forms of the characters with 
whiih they Ih-m.mi or ended, in others according to 
the meanings or roots of their Assyrian equivalents. 
J’cihaps the most interesting of the grammatical tablets 
are the lists of synonymous words, which served the 
purpose of a modern dictionary. 

The most notable scientific achicM-nu-nts of the 
Babylonians were their knowledge ol astronomy and 
n . a j. their method of reckoning time. 

J I liese two achievements are to a 
great extent connected with each other, for it was owing 
to their astronomical knowledge that the Babylonians 
were enabled to form a calendar. From the earliest 
times, in fact, the Babylonians divided the year into 
months, partly of thirty and partly of twenty-nine days, 
and by means of intercalary months they brought their 
lunar and their solar year into harmony with each other. 
Their achievements in astronomy are the more remark- 
able as their knowledge of mathematics was not extra- 
ordinary : though we possess tablets containing correct 
calculations of square and cube roots, most of their 
calculations, even in the later astronomical tablets, 
are based principally on addition and subtraction. 

Herodotus and other ancient writers concur in tracing 
to Babylonia the origin of the science of astronomy, as 
known to the ancient nations of Europe and \V. Asia. 
In more recent times some scholars have asserted, with 
less probability, that Indian and Chinese astronomers 
also obtained their knowledge, in the first instance, from 
Babylon. That the Babylonians themselves took astro- 
nomical observations from the earliest periods of their 
history is attested by general tradition ; and, though the 
forms this tradition assumed sometimes exhibit extra- 
ordinary exaggeration, — as in the calculations referred 
to by Pliny, according to one of which the Babylonians 
possessed records of astronomical calculations fur 
490,000 years, and according to another for 720,000 
years, — there is not sufficient reason for rejecting the 
tradition as having no substratum of truth, and it is not 
improbable that the Babylonians, even before the era 
of Sargon I. , were watching the stars and laying the 
foundations of the science. The first observations 
naturally belonged rather to the practice of astrology 
and can hardly be reckoned as scientific, and it is not 
until the later periods of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history that we meet with tablets containing astronomical 
as opposed to astrological observations. 

The Assyrians made their observations from specially 
constructed observatories, which were not improbably 
connected with the temples ; the observatory was 
termed «. bit tamarli , or ‘ house of observation ' ; and 
we possess the reports of the astronomers sent from 
these observatories to the king recording successful 
and unsuccessful observations of the moon, the un- 
successful observation of an expected eclipse, the date 
of the \crnal equinox, etc. The astronomers, as a 
rule, sign th<-ir names in the reports, and from this 
source we know that there were important astronomical 
schools at Asur, Nineveh, and Arbela in the seventh 
and eighth centuries B.c. ; the many fragments of 
tablets containing lists of stars, observations, and 
calendars, which date from the same period, are, how- 
ever, of an astrological rather than a scientific character. 

Although we first meet with astronomical inscriptions 
on Assyrian tablets, it is probable that the Assyrians 
derived their knowledge originally from Babylonia, and 
we may see an indication of this origin in a fragment of 
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an Assyrian commentary referring to an astronomical 
inscription which had been brought t<> Assyria from the 
ancient city of Agade. At later period there were 
important schools of astronomy in Babylonia, at .'■'ippar, 
Bor.sippa, ami (>rcln>c; but it is from inscriptions 
obtained from the site of the first of these three cities 
alone that our knowledge of Babylonian astnmomy is 
principally derived. Kxca\ ations undertaken at Ahu- 
ll abbah, the site of Sippar, resulted in the discover)' 
of many fragments of astronomical tablets {belonging 
principally to the Seleucid and Ars&cid eras) written 
in the later cursive Babylonian ; and these, though 
in but few instances unbroken, have sufficed to vindi- 
cate the scientific character of Babylonian astronomy. 
Though the Babylonians may have had no correct 
conception of the solar system, they had, at least in 
the later period of their history, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the movements of the heavenly bodies 
were governed by laws and were amenable t«> calcula- 
tion ; and from the tablets we gather that they both 
observed and calculated the time of the appearance 
of the new moon, and the periodical occurrence of 
lunar and solar eclipses, that they noted the courses of 
the planets, and that they included in their observations 
certain of the principal constellations and fixed stars. 

As in all primiti\e religions, the gods of Babylonia 
were in their origin personifications of the forces of 
-r, . natuie. '1’he various phenomena of 

2* Religion: world were not r^uded as the 

result of natural laws. They were «- 
plained as due to the arbitrary action 
of mysterious beings uf more than human power. The 
tempest with its thunder and lightning was mysterious 
— it must therefore be the work of god ; the light of 
the sun is the gift of the god. to whose unwearying exer- 
tion its movements in heavn are due; heaven itself is 
a realm as solid as the earth on which men walk ; and 
each must be controlled by its own peculiar de it) . In 
fact, Babylonian religion was a worship of nature in all 
its parts, each part the province of a deity, friendly or 
hostile to man, subject to human passions, and, like 
man, endowed with the powers of thought and speech. 
Many of the gods resembled mankind in having human 
bodies ; some resembled animals ; and others were 
monsters, partly man and partly beast. They differed 
from man in the possession of superhuman powers; 
but no one deity was all-powerful. The authority, 
even of the greater gods, was specialised, and beneath 
them were a host of demons endowed with various 
qualities, but of more narrowly limited influence. 

Sm.h is the general character of the Babylonian 
pantheon regarded as a whole; but it was not in the 
mass that the Babylonians themselves worshipped their 
gods, and this fact serves to explain the wining 
theology presented by the Babylonian religious texts 
Every city, for example, had its own special god (cp 
§ 68), who was not only the god of that city but also, 
for its inhabitants, the greatest of the gods ; so too in 
the temple of any god a worshipper could address him 
in terms of the highest praise, and ascribe to him the 
loftiest attributes, without in any way \iolating the 
canons of his creed, and with no danger of raising the 
jealousy or wrath of other deities. In fact, in the 
Bibyloniari system, there was no accurately determined 
hierarchy, and the rank and order of the various 
deities was not strictly defined, but varied at different 
periods and in the different cities throughout the land. 
The tolerant nature of the Babylonian deities and the 
elasticity of their character explain the ease with which 
foreign deities were adopted and assimilated by the 
pantheon, while the origin of this elasticity may be 
traced back to the mixtuie of races from which the 
Babylonian nation sprang. 

In spite of the varying nature of the Babylonian 
pantheon, it is still possible to sketch the general 
character and attributes of the principal Babylonian 
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deities. At the head of the pantheon, from the earliest 
period, stood a powerful triad c onsisting of Anu, the god 
, of heaven, Bel, the god of the earth, 

26. The gods. and t h e g OC i 0 f the abyss and of 
hidden knowledge. Next in order comes a second 
triad, comprising the two chief light-gods and the god 
of the atmosphere: /.«?., Sin, the Moon-god, Snmas, the 
Sun-god, and Ramman, the god of storm, thunder and 
lightning, clouds and rain. All of these gods had their 
own cities, which were especially devoted to their 
worship. Thus the worship of Anu was centred at 
Erech, that of Bel at Nippur, and that of Ea at Eridu; 
the oldest seat of the worship of Sin was Ur, though in 
Harran also there was an important temple of the 
Moon - god ; and the cities of Enrsa and Sippar were 
the principal centres of the Sun-god’s worship. The 
city-god of Babylon was Marduk, whose importance in 
the pantheon increased as that city became the capital 
of the country, until in process of time he came to be 
identified with Bel, 'the lord’ par twccllcncc. The 
nearness of Borsippa to the capital explains the close 
connection of Nabu, its city-god, with Marduk, whose 
attendant and minister he is represented to have been. 
The god Ximb, whose name is read by some as Adar, 
was of solar origin; the fire- god, who plays an 
important part in the magical beliefs and ceremonies 
of the Babylonians, was Xusku ; and the god of battle 
was Neigal, the centre of whose worship was at Cuthah. 

The Babylonian goddesses were in most cases of 
minor importance ; they were overshadowed by the 
male deities with whom they were connected, and the 
principal function of each was to become the mother of 
other gods. Jn some cases their very names betray 
their secondary importance, as in that of Anatu, the 
spouse of Anu, and that of Belit, the spouse of Bel. 
The spouse of Ea was L>amkina ; Xingal was the lady 
of the Moon-god, Ai of Sania.x, Sala of Ramman, Tas- 
metu of Nabu, Gula of Ninib, and Laz of Nergal. 

The relationships of the gods to one another are not an uratcly 
determined, in some tav.s contradictory traditions having been 
handed down ; Sin, Samas, and Ninib, however, were regarded 
as the children of Bel, though Samas also passed as the son of 
Sin and Ningal, Marduk was the son of Ea, and Nabu the son 
of Marduk. 

On a different plane from the other goddesses stands 
Istar, one of the most powerful deities in the pantheon. 
She appears in two distinct characters, under which she 
assumes different titles, and is credited with different 
genealogies. As the goddess of battle she was hailed 
as Anunitu, the daughter of Sin and Ningal, and was 
worshipped at Agade and at Sippar of Anunitu ; as the 
goddess of love she was termed Belit-ilani, the daughter 
of Anu and Anatu, and the chief seat of her worship 
was the temple of E-ana at Erech ; it was here that the 
unchaste rites, referred to by Herodotus as having been 
paid to the goddess M\litta, with whom Istar is to be 
identified, were performed. Her name was connected 
in legend with Dumuzi or Tam muz, her youthful lover, 
on whose death, it is related, she descended to the 
lower world to recover him. 

The conception of the Babylonian deities as actual 
personalities endowed with the bodies and .swayed by 
the passions of mankind, and related to one another by 
human bonds of kindred, was not inconsistent with the 
other and more abstract side of their character which 
underlay and was to a great extent the origin of the 
human attributes with which they were ci edited. Thus, 
the return of Tam muz and Istar to earth was the 
mythological conception of the yearly return of spring. 
Moi cover, as each force in nature varies in its action at 
different seasons, so each of its manifestations may be 
connected with a separate deity. The attributes of 
several gods can thus be traced to a solar origin. 
Whilst Samas represented the sun in general, special 
manifestations of his power were connected with other 
deities ; Nergal, the god of war, for example, represents 
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the sun's destructive heat in summer and at noon-day, 
Ninib the sun on the horizon at sunrise and sunset, and 
Marduk, the special friend of man, its temperate heat 
in the morning and in spring. The aspect of the 
heavens at night also plays a considerable part in the 
origin of the gods of Babylonia. Thus each of the 
planets was connected with one of the greater gods : the 
fixed stars represented lesser deities, and Bel and Ea, 
though ruling the earth and the abyss, also had astro- 
logical characters, in virtue of which they divided with 
Anu the control of the sky. 

The worship of their deities by the Babylonians was | 
attended by a complicated system of ritual and ceremony. 

. It formed one of the most important 
27. Temp es. ^pg^g Q f national life, and, as 
their temples were the largest of their buildings, so the 
priests were the most powerful class in the community. 

In each city the largest and most important temple was i 
that devoted to the city-god. Thus the chief temple at 
Babylon ■was E-sagila, the centre of the worship of 
Marduk ; the great temple at Borsippa was E-zida, the 
temple of Xabu ; the principal temple at Nippur was 
E-kur, the centre of Bel's worship ; and E-hul-hul the 
temple of the Moon god at Harrun, E-barra the temple 
of Sam ai both at Sippar and at Larsa, and E-ana the 
temple of lstar at Erech, ■wore the principal temples in | 
each of these cities. Situated on a lofty platform and , 
rising stage upon stage, these ziggurats or temple- 
towers dominated the surrounding houses, and were 
more imposing than the royal palaces themselves. At 
the summit of each the image of the god reposed in his ' 
shrine, and around its base clustered the temple offices i 
and the dwellings of the priests. To each temple was 
attached a trained and organised priesthood, devoted ' 
exclusively to the worship of its god, and preserving its , 
own ritual and body of tradition. The temples were 
under the direct patronage of the kings, who prided 
themselves on the rebuilding and restoration of their 
fabrics as much as on the successful issue of their 
campaigns, while the priesthoods were supported by 
regular and appointed offerings in addition to the 
revenues the} - drew from the lands and property with 
2fi P ‘ t "'hich the temples were endowed. The 
s s * influence of the priests upon the people 
was exerted from many sides, for not only were they 
the god's representatives, whose services were required 
for any act of worship or intercession, but they also 
regulated and controlled all departments of civil life. 
They represented the learned section of the nation, and 
in all probability the scribes belonged entirely to the 
priestly class. They composed and preserved the national 
records, and although some of the later Assyrian kings 
collected libraries in their palaces, this was probably 
accomplished only with the co-operation of the priest- 
hood and by drawing on the collections of tablets 
preserved in the great temples throughout the country. 

A still more powerful influence was exerted by 
the priests on the common people in connection with | 
their social life and commercial transactions, inasmuch 
as the administration of the law was in their hands. 

The religious functions discharged by the priesthood j 
were twofold. On the one hand, they carried out 
the regular sacrifices and services of the temple to 
which they were attached ; on the other, they were 
always at the service of any one who wished to present 
an offering or make intercession in his own behalf. 

In their former capacity they celebrated regular feast- 
days in every month as well as the great festivals of . 
the year, such as the New Year ; in tbe latter their 
ministrations were more personal, and consisted in 
introducing the individual suppliant into the presence 
of the deity and performing for him the necessary rites. 

29 Claims ^ vei T Babylonian had his own god and , 
of relief goddess, to whose worship he dedicated i 
° ’ himself. They, in return, were his patrons 

and protectors. When any misfortune happened to • 
28 


him it was a sure sign that his god and goddess were 
angry and had removed from him their countenance 
and protection, and in such a predicament he would 
have recourse to the temple of one of the greater gods, 
whose influence lie would invoke for his restoration to 


the favour of his patron deities. The protection of his 
god and goddess were necessary to preserve a man 
from the spiritual dangers that surrounded him, for 
he believed that on every side were evil gods, spirits, 
demons, and spectres, who were waiting for any oppor- 
tunity he might give them to injure liim. Any sickness 
or misfortune, in fact, he regarded as due to a spell 
cost upon him which had its origin in one of several 
causes. It might be the result of an act of sin or 
impurity committed by him with or without his own 
knowledge ; or it was the work of an evil spirit or 
demon ; or, finally, it was due to the machinations of a 
sorcerer or sorceress. Whatever its cause, his only 
hope of recovery lay in recourse to the priests, through 
whom he could approach one of the gods. 

From the carvings on Babylonian cylinder- seals we 
know the attitude that the suppliant must assume when 
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led into the presence of the god. He 
is represented as standing with both 
hands raised before him, or, with one 


hand raised, he is being led forward by the priest, 
who grasps the other. The penitential psalms and 
incantations preserved on tablets from the library of 
Asur-bani-pal indicate the general character of the peti- 
tions he must make, consisting of invocations of the deity 
addressed, confessions of sin, and prayers for assistance, 
recited partly by the priest and partly by the suppliant 
himself. Many tablets record the offerings that must 
be made before the gods, comprising oxen, sheep, 
lambs, birds, fish, bread, dates, butter, honey, oil, date- 
wine, sesame wine, pieces of precious woods, gold, 
jewels, and precious stones, plants, herbs, and flowers. 
Many magical rites and ceremonies were performed by 
the priests, such as the knotting and unknotting of 
coloured threads, the burning of small images made 
of a variety of substances, including bronze, clay, 
bitumen, plaster, wood, and honey, to the accompani- 
ment of incantations ; the throwing into a bright fire 
of certain substances, such as a. fleece, a goat -skin, a 
piece of wool, certain seeds or a pod of garlic, a special 
form of words being recited by the priest as he per- 
formed the rite ; the dropping of certain substances 
into oil and the pouring out of libations. Such cere- 
monies and rites were not regarded as symbolical, 
but were supposed to be sufficient in themselves to 
secure the suppliant's release from the spell or ban to 
which his sufferings or misfortunes were due. 

The prediction of future events also plays an important 
part in the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

So far from being carried on in secret 
31. Augury. anc j ^ a f ew isolated soothsayers, augury 
was practised as a science by a large and organised body 
of the priesthood under the direct control and patronage 
of the king. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that a considerable portion of the native literature deals 
with the subject of omens and forecasts. Almost every 
event of common life was regarded by the pious 
Babylonian as perhaps a favourable or unfavourable sign 
requiring the interpretation of an expert, and necessitating 
a journey to the temple. Those whose duty it was to 
furnish the interpretation of such an event did not 
necessarily pretend to second sight or rely on a vision 
or any divine communication ; their answer was based 
on their own knowledge, acquired by special training 
and study. In the course of time all events and the 
consequences said to result from them had been written 
down ; the tablets on which they were inscribed had 
been divided into classes according to the subjects of 
their contents ; and many were collected into series. 
Thus an important temple would contain a small library 
dealing with the subject, requiring to be mastered by 
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the novice and always at hand for the consultation of 
the augurs themsch es. Many of these tablets have been 
preserved, and it is to them that we owe our knowledge 
of this important department of Babylonian religion. 

The text of an < mien- tablet consists of short sentences, 
cadi of which generally occupies one line of the tablet. 

Omen 1 lie cons truction of the sentence is in- 
+ variably the same, and may be rendered 
e S ’ by the following formula: ‘when (or if) 
so and so is the case, such and such an event will 
happen. There are, therefore, two ways in which we 
may classify an omen — either by its protasis or its 
apodosis. Regarded from the latter point of view, 

all omens may be roughly divided into those that relate 
to publie affairs and those that relate to the fortunes of 
an individual. Thus certain occurrences may be looked 
upon as foretelling the death of the king or the future 
condition of the country, whether there will be a plentiful 
harvest or a famine, whether there will be war or peace, 
and, if war, in what quarter it may be expected. Those 
which relate to private affairs, on the other hand, 
concern themselves with the health, siekness, or death 
of a man or of his wife or child, or foretell the stability 
or destruction of his house. Some few tablets indeed 
relate to special classes, such as those which foretell 
accidents that may happen to women during pregnancy; 
but in the majority uf omen-texts the apodosis is couched 
in general terms and the same phrases regularly recur. 
In fact, the events foretold are not very many, and may 
generally be classed under the headings of death and 
life, sickness and health, famine and plenty, war and 
plan*; the predictions are cast in a vague form, and 
cl' -tails, such as the place or manner of a man’s death, 
are but rarely specified. In the protasis, on the 

other hand, we find an almost bewildering variety of 
subjects, which admit, however, of a rough classification. 
What is peril ips the largest section centres round the 
phenomena of human birth, the predictions being based 
on the manner of delivery and on the appearance of the 
ehild ; and not only were miscarriages and the births 
of monstrosities regarded as of peculiar import, but 
variations in the appearance of normal offspring also 
formed the basis of prediction. 

Different parts of the body of a newly-born child are dealt 
with independently, and to have grasped correctly the significance 
of every part must have required a long course of training and 
study of the tablets. The state of the eyes or the hair, the 
position and size of the ears, mouth, hands and feet, the re- 
si. mblance of the face to that of certain animals, were all carefully 
considered. The parturition of animals also was made a special 
study, the appearance of the offspring of lions, o.\en, horses, 
and other animals, the colour of their hair and the numb'.-'- and 
position of their limbs, being regarded as significant. Omens 
were drawn from the appearance of the various parts of the body 
of an adult, male or female, especially in sickness, such as the 
state and colour of the eyes, the cars, and the hair, the state of 
the heart, the lungs, the buttocks, and oth«.r members of the 
body, the resemblance of the head to that of a bird or beast, the 
condition of the urine, etc. ; with a view to predictions, studies 
were also made of the actions of a man, such as that of eating, 
and certain other of his natural functions. Another large class 
of omens were drawn from the appearance of animals, such as 
the colour of the horns of oxen and the direction in which they 
curve, while the actions of certain animals (pigs, horses, etc.) 
were likewise studied. If a man is walking and wishes to know 
the future lie must notice the direction in which an animal moves 
round him, and he must note if a lion, or a hvena, or a hird 
crosses his path. If he sees a snake at the entrance of a gate or 
at the doors of a ti mple, or dogs and calves as he is going out 
of a door, he must visit the augur for an interpretation. The 
appearance of animals, .snakes, or scorpions in a man's house, 
or in a palace or a temple, was of significance, while the sting 
of a scorpion was a warning of various events, different results 
following from stings on different toes. The appearance and 
flight of hirds were exhaustively treated, and a man was wise if 
he did not disregard the flappings of a bird's wing and did n«»t 
fail to observe the direction in which it flew sli.<uld it flutter 
round his head. Another class of omens laid stress on the 
locality of certain events : those occurring in cities and streets 
received a treatment different from that of occurrences in the 
fields and open country. Predictions were made from the state 
of a house, its walls, etc., and even from the state of the furniture 
which it contained. The time of the events or observations was 
in some instances considered important, and in these cases the 
month and day were specially noted. 


As omens were taken from so many common objects 
and oeeurrences, it was natural that dreams and visions 
_ should be regarded as indications of 

33. Dreams. f uture prosperity or misfortune, and that 
the objects or animals a man might behold in a dream 
had each a different signification. Thus, if he beheld 
in his dream certain people, or seemed to be fighting 
with a relation, such as his father or grandfather, the 
visions had a special meaning, while the fact that the 
person he fought with was alive or dead at the time was 
also of importance ; apparitions of spectres and demons 
in a house were indicative of the future. In the majority 
of omens the conditions on which they were based were 
chance occurrences and events ; it was, however, possible 
to obtain information as to the future by artificial 
means, such as by observing the entrails of victims, by 
kindling fire on an altar and noting the direction in 
which the smoke rose, or by observing the flickering of 
the flame of a lamp. 

With omens it is difficult to say how far the facts on 
which the predictions were based were merely signs of 
. , . prosperity or misfortune which would 

s ro ogy. eome j n anv casC| anc j ] low f ar t hey 

were regarded as in themselves the actual cause of such 
prosperity or misfortune. In the case of astrological 
forecasts, however, which are closely con net ted with 
th«- omens, it seems probable that the latter conception 
preponderated. The astrological phenomena that are 
mentioned were not merely passive indications of the 
future, but active forces influencing the lives and fortunes 
of the individual and the state. The practice of astrology 
was based principally on observations of the sun and 
moon and stars, their relative positions at different 
times, and the various combinations presented by them. 
Another large body of forecasts was based on eclipses 
of the sun and moon, the results varying with the time 
of the eclipse, the appearance of thy sun and moon 
during the eclipse, and the direction in which the shadow 
travels. Forecasts were based also on the appearance 
of meteors and shooting stars, on observations of light- 
ning, clouds, and rain, on the direction of the wind, on 
the various directions in which a eloud may travel, and 
on the colour and shape of clouds and their resemblance 
to animals, fishes, ships, etc. As in the case of the omen 
tablets, the Babylonians possessed a great body of astro- 
logical literature ; observations and forecasts in course 
of time were collected, grouped, and classified ; and 
large works upon the subject were copied out on con- 
secutive tablets for the training and use of the astrologers. 
Many tablets belonging to these larger works have come 
down to us ; there are also preserved in the British 
Museum small oblong tablets containing the answers 
of astrologers who had been consulted as to the future, 
as well as their reports on recent astrological observa- 
tions and the interpretation to be set on them. 

Around the figures of their gods the Babylonians wove 
tales and legends, which, originating in remote antiquity, 
^ , were handed down through countless 

yi 0 generations, being added to and modi- 
fied by the hands through which they passed. They 
were collected and arranged during the later periods 
of Assyrian and Babylonian history, and it is in these 
comparatively recent forms that they are preserved 
in the literature that has come dow n to us. It is true 
that the tablets containing the legends of Adapa and of 
the goddess Eriskigal were found at Tell el-Amarna 
and date from the fifteenth century B. c. ; but not one of 
the tablets containing the other legends is earlier than 
the seventh century B.C. The antiquity of the legends 
themselves, however, is amply attested by the divergent 
forms which in some cases the same legend assumes, as 
related on different tablets belonging to the later Assyrian 
and Babylonian periods, or referred to in the works of 
classical writers. An additional interest attaches to two 
sections of the legendary literature of Babylon from their 
close resemblance to the narrative of the early part of 
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Genesis, relating to the creation and the deluge. 
Whether we are to trace the ultimate origin of both the 
Babylonian and the Hebrew versions of these legends 
to the previous non-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia 
need not concern us here. The contents of these 
legends and their relation to the Hebrew narratives will 
also be more conveniently treated elsewhere (see Crka- 
tio\\ Dkll’GK, C.un'II'ks, Enoch, Noaii). The 
legends of the creation and the epic of Gil games are 
certainly the most famous portions nf Babylonian myth- 
ology ; but they form only a part of the legends and 
beliefs that were current in the various cities of Baby- 
lonia. Even those which have come down to us on the 
tablets present a great vai icty of subject and treatment. 

Istar's descent into Hades is one of the best preserved 
of these legends. It contains a description of the lower 
world, and records how at each of the gates that lead 
thereto the goddess is stripped of a portion of her 
apparel until she enters naked into the realm of Allatu, 
and how she is detained there but is eventually brought 
back to earth to put an end to the troubles of men and 
animals that had followed the departure of the goddess 
of love. The Plague-god was a prominent figure in 
Babylonian mythology, the legends describing in detail 
the ravages lie caused among the cities of the land. 
Two other legends may be mentioned briefly : that of 
the Zu’s theft of the destiny- tablets, and the legend of 
Adapa and the South- wind. In the former, Zii is 
recorded to have fled with the tablets to his mountain, 
and, although the other gods would not venture against 
him, he was eventually captured by Sninas the Sun-god 
in his net. The legend of Adapa relates how Adapa, 
the son of Ea. was fishing one day in the sea for his 
father's household when the South-wind blew and ducked 
him under ; how in anger he caught the South-wind, 
and broke her wings ; and how he came to heaven into 
the presence of Anu, who summoned him thither on 
noticing that the South- wind had ceased to blow. In 

- T , many of the legends animals and birds 
gen s. en( j owec j thought and speech are 
introduced : as in the legend of Etana’s flight to heaven 
with the eagle, the legend of the Eagle, the Serpent and 
the Sun-god, the legend of the Fox, the legend of the 
Horse and the Ox, and the legend of the Calf. Not 
only do gods, heroes, and animals figure in the mythology 
of Babylonia, but also ancient kings, whose actual 
existence is attested by the remains of their buildings 
and inscriptions, were raised to the level of heroes or 
demi-gods in the popular imagination, and their names 
became centres round which in the course of ages legends 
have clustered. The most famous of these is the legend 1 
of the birth of Sargon of Agad&, who is said to have 
been of lowly origin ; his father he knew not, and his 
mother set him floating on the Euphrates in a chest of 
reeds smeared with bitumen ; but Akki the irrigator 
rescued him, and while he was serving as gardener to 
his benefactor, the goddess lstar loved him. Eventu- 
ally she invested him with the rule of the kingdom. 
Xaram-Sin the son of Sargon, Dungi king of Ur, 
Nebuchadrezzar I. , and other ancient kings, figure 
in the legendary literature. 

The data available for the settlement of Babylonian 
chronology vary for each of the three periods (see below', 
37. Chronology' § 40 > into which the history of the 

First period. ' ““try may be divided. In the 
first period a single date has been 
fixed for us by a reference in one of the cylinders of 
Nabonidus, from which we infer that Sargon I. lived 
about 3750 B.c. When Nabonidus states 2 that 3200 
years have elapsed since Sargon laid down an inscription 
which he himself found, he is naturally giving only an 
approximate estimate of the period during which it had 
lain buried. There is no reason, however, for doubting 
the general accuracy of the statement ; forthe Babylonians 
were careful compilers of their records, and Nabonidus 
1 See KB 3 a 100 Jf. 2 KB 3 < b 104. 


had access to sources of information which have not 
come down to us. This one date, then-fore, gives us a 
fixed point in the early history of the country. In 

settling the chronology before and after this point we 
do not gain much assistance from the list of dynasties 
preserved from the history of Berdssus, who places in 
the earliest period ten kings who ruled before the flood. 
Similarly a tablet from Kuyunjik continuing the names 
of certain kings, who, it states, ruled after the deluge, 
is not of assistance, especially as the names it does con- 
tain are arranged not chronologically but on a linguistic 
basis. In settling the chronology of this period, 

we have, in fact, to fall back upon the internal and 
external evidence of date afforded by the archaic inscrip- 
tions themselves. (1) The internal evidence consists 
principally <<l the royal genealogies contained by the 
inscriptions, from which the relative dates of the kings 
so mentioned can be ascertained. Good examples of 
the use of such evidence are afforded by some of the 
inscriptions of the kings and patesis of Sirpurla : as, 
for example, by the inscriptions of E-din-gira-nagin, in 
which he calls himself the son of Akurgal, and of 
Akurgal, who styles himself the son of Ur-Nma ; or 
that of Entena, in which he is called the son of En- 
anna-tuma and the descendant of Ur-Nina, or the g.rte- 
socket of En-anna-tuma II. from which we learn that 
Entena was his father ; or the circular stone plate con- 
taining an inscription of the wife of Nammaghani, in 
winch she is referred to as the daughter of Ur-Bau, 
proving that Nammaghani succeeded Ur-Bau through 
his wife's title to the throne. (2) The external evidence 
afforded by an inscription is obtained partly by a study 
of the general style of the writing, the forms of the 
characters, etc. ; partly by accurately noting its relative 
position with regard to other inscriptions near which it 
may happen to be found, the different depths at which 
inscriptions are unearthed in some cases giving a rough 
idea of their comparative ages. U must be admitted, 
however, that the evidence to be obtained both from 
palaeography and from systematic excavation is in its 
nature extremely uncertain and liable to various inter- 
pretations. Such evidence is of service when lending 
its weight to that obtained from other and independent 
sources ; but when it is w ithout such support it cannot be 
regarded as indicating more than a general probability. 

For the chronology of the second period we have the 
genealogies to be obtained from the historical inscriptions, 
as well as the chronological notices which 
38. Second occur j n some 0 f them. From the latter 
period. sourcei for example, we gather that Burna- 
Burias lived some 700 years after Hammu-rabi, 1 that 
Sagasalti-Burias lived about 800 years before Nabonidus, 2 
and that Marduk-nadin-ahe defeated Tiglath-pileser I. 
418 years before Sennacherib conquered Babylon- 5 (ep 
Assyria, § 20). Our principal source of informatinn, 
however, lies in the chronological documents of 
the Babylonians themselves. (1) One of the most 
important of these is the ‘ List of Kings,’ a list of the 
names of the kings of Babylon from about 2400 to 
625 B.C. , in which the kings are divided into dynasties, 
the length of each reign and the total length of each 
dynasty being added ; 4 a smaller list of kings contains 
the names of the kings of the first two dynasties. 5 (2) 
From the document known as the 1 Babylonian Chron- 
icle ’ 6 we obtain a record of events in Babylonia and 
Assyria from the early part of Nabonassar’s reign 
(about 745 B.c. ) to 669 B.C. , the first year of the reign 
of Samas-sum-ukin, and this information is supplemented 
by (3) the ' Ptolemaic Canon ’ (see Chronology, § 24^ ), 
which also begins with the reign of Nabonassar. The 
fragment of a second Babylonian chronicle refers to 
kings of the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh dynasties, 
while part of a third chronicle supplements the narrative 

l KB 3 b oof 2 KB 3 b 106 f 

3 Bavian inscription. * KB 2 286/h or RP( 2 ) 1 15 Jf. 

5 KB 2 288 or RP( l ) 1 13/ 6 KB 2 274^, or RPP) 1 iiff. 
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of the ' Synchronous History ’ for certain portions of the 
third dynasty, f inally, (4) the 1 Synchronous History 1 1 
(sec Assyria, § 21, b eg.) itself connects the history of 
Babylonia with that of Assyria, with certain breaks, 
from about 1480 to 810 b. c. 

Knr the third period of the history the succession of 
the kings is known from the Ptolemaic Canon, which, 

39 Third * n a< ^ c ^* t ’ on to names °f kings, gives 
. , the lengths of tln-ir respective reigns ; and 
** ' the information so obtained is controlled bv 

the many Babylonian contract tablets which have been 
found dated according to their regnal years. 

The history of Babylonia falls naturally' into three 
main periods. The first period comprises the history' 
of the country from the earliest times 


40. Historical 
periods. 


down to the consolidation of its various 
elements into a single empire ruled by' 
Semitic kings with their capital at Babylon. The 
second period begins with the first dynasty of Babylon, 
to whose greatest king, Hammurabi, was principally 
due the consolidation of the Babylonian empire, and 
extends to the fall of the power of Assy'ria, whose later 
kings included Babylonia in their dominions. The 
third period comprises the history of the Neo-Babylonian 
empire. 

The length of the first period can only' be approxi- 
mately determined, for it reaches back into remote 
antiquity ; the second period deals with the history of 
some seventeen hundred years, extending from about 
2300 to 025 u. c. ; the third period is by far the shortest 
of the three, for it contains the history of an empire 
which lasted for less than a hundred years, from Nabo- 
polassar’s accession to the throne of Babylon in 625 B. c. 
to the capture of the city by Cyrus, king of Persia, in 
538 B.r. 

Dm mg the first period the name of Babylon is not 
know n. The country' is under the successive domination 
of the more ancient cities of the land until the Semitic 
element eventually predominates. During the second 
period Babylon holds her place as the centre of the 
country in spite of the influx of Kassite and Chaldean 
tribes and the opposition of Assyria. In the third period 
the magnificence of Babylon became one of the wonders 
of the ancient world. 

In treating the earliest period of the history of the 
country we are, to a great extent, groping in the dark. 
41 Earliest ^ ur P r * nc *P a ^ sources of information are 
. , u the archaic inscriptions found on many 
P of the sites of the old Babylonian cities, 

and these have been considerably increased by recent 
excavations. In order, then, to understand clearly the 
problems they present, it will be necessary to proceed 
gradually from the points that may be regarded as 
definitely fixed into the regions where conjecture still 
holds her own. As the earliest date that can be 
regarded as settled is that of Sai gon I. , it necessarily 
forms the basis or starting-point from which to re- 
construct the history of the period. 

Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, on 1 clay' 
cylinder found at Abu-Habbah records the fact that 
while restoring the temple of the Sun-god in that city 
he came upon the foundation-stone of Naram-Sin, the 
son of Sargon, which for 3200 years no king that went 
before him had seen. As the cylinder of Nabonidus 
was inscribed about the year 550 B. c. , we conclude 
that Naram-Sin lived about 3750 B. c. , and Sargon his 
father about 3800 B. c. 

During the French expedition to Mesopotamia ( 1851- 
1854) Oppert found in Babylon an alabaster vase in- 
scribed in archaic characters with the name of Naram-Sin, 
to which was added the title ’ king of the four quarters. ’ 
The vase, which was lost in the waters of the Tigris on 
23rd May 1855, formed the only remains of this king 
that were recovered until the American expedition in 
1888. 
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Of Sargon, however, two inscriptions were known; 
the one on the cylinder in the possession of M. de 
Clerq, the other on a mace-head in the British Museum. 
Some doubt was thrown on the identification of this 
king with the Sargon of Nabonidus; for, whilst the 
name of the latter was written Sargina, that of the 
former was Sargani-sar-ali. Such an abbre\ iation, 
however, was not unusual in the names of many of the 
early kings, and the identity of the two names is now 
put beyond a doubt by the discovery at Nippur of 
inscriptions of Sargani-sar-ali in the same stratum 
which held bricks stamped with the name of Naram-Sin. 

That the empire over which Sargon ruled was exten- 
sive is attested by the legends that at a later period 
gathered round his name (see above, § 36). His name 
and that of Naram-Sin occur in an astrological tablet, 1 
in which expeditions against Phoenicia, Elam, etc., made 
by these two kings during certain lunar phases and 
astrological conditions, are recounted ; and, although it 
would be rash to regard such statements as historical 
on the authority of this tablet alone, they at least bear 
witness to the permanent hold which the name of Sargon 
had attained in the popular imagination. In a cylinder 2 
of Nabonidus found at Muknvyur (Ur) the title ‘ king of 
Babylon 1 is ascribed to both Sargon and Nar:1m-Sm ; 
but it is probable that the city of Agade, not Babylon, 
formed the centre of their empire, as ’ king of Agade ’ 
is the title by which Sargon invariably describes himself. 
The site of this city has not been identified ; but it is 
probably to be sought in Northern Babylonia. 

Both Sargon and Narfnn-Sin were Semites, and the 
42 Semitic extcnt ^eir empire shows the progress 
, • , 0 which the Semitic invaders were making 

® ‘ tow’ardsthe final subjugation of the country. 

The name of another king who was probably of Semitic origin 
is Uru-mu-us, possibly to be read as Alusarsid, and from the 
fact that his inscriptions were found at Nippur near those of 
Sargon, which they closely resemble in character, it may be 
assumed that he belonged to about the same period. His 
name has been found on alabaster vases which he dedi- 
cated and placed in the great temple of Bel at Nippur; the 
vases, he states, formed part of the spoil captured on a successful 
expedition against Elam and llarase to the E. of Babylonia. 
Moreover, Manistusu, whose name occurs on a mace-head 
preserved in the British Museum, must also be assigned to 
about the same period. 

In addition to the empire established by Sargon, 
there is not lacking evidence of the existence at this 
time of other Semitic kings and principalities. The 
inhabitants of Lulubi spoke a Semitic dialect, as is 
evinced by the inscription engraved on the face of the 
rock at Scr-i-pul, a place on the frontier between 
Kurdistan and Turkey. The inscription accompanies 
and explains a relief representing the goddess Nini 
granting victory over his foes to Ami-bfuiini, king of 
Lulubi, and from the archaic forms of the characters 
the work must be assigned to a period not later than 
that of Sargon. It is also probable that the inhabitants 
of Guti, a district to the NE. of Babylonia, were 
Semites ; for an archaic inscription of a king of Guti, 
which was found at Sippar, is w ritten in Semitic 
Babylonian. This, we may assume, was carried to 
Sippar as spoil from the land of Guti, though it is also 
possible that the stone containing the inscription was 
a gift of the king of Guti to the temple at Sippar, the 
inscription being composed, not in the king's own 
language, but in the Semitic dialect of Sippar. 

Still, whilst a few of the inscriptions of this early 
period are undoubtedly Semitic and may be adduced as 
. o qi irnpr inn evi dence of the first settlements of the 
rulers Semites in Babylonia, the majority of 
the inscriptions that have come down 
to us are written in a non-Semitic tongue (to which the 
late Sir H. Rawlinson gave the name Accadian), now 
generally known as Sumerian. 3 These inscriptions 

1 KB Zato-zjf. - KBZbZ^j. 

3 For many years a controversy has raged around the 
character, and even the existence, of this language. The 
theory put forward by Haidvy that Sumerian was not a 
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have been found in the mounds which mark the sites 
of the ancient cities of the land, and were the work of 
the previous inhabitants of the country whom the 
invading Semites eventually displaced. One of the 
most important of their ancient cities is to-day repre- 
sented by the mounds known as Tclloh, situated to 
the N. of Mukayyar and E. of Warka, on tin- E. 
bank of the S.itt-el-Hai. These mounds mark the site 
of a city called by the kings and governors who ruled 
there Sirpurla, but known at i later time as Lagas. 
The excavations that were begun on this site by I >e 
S.irzec in 1877 have resulted in 1 rich hanest of in- 
scriptions on statues, cylinders, cones, t.i bints, bricks, 
etc., from which it is possible to trace the history of 
the city throughout a long period. Its earlier rulers 
called themselves ‘kings,’ the later ones bearing the 
title of patesi, which is equivalent to the Assyrian 
iksakku. The word patesi, whilst implying that tin • 
ruler is the representatne of the national god, indicates 
the possession of i power less supreme than that 
attaching to the word lugal (Sent, sarru), ' king.' and 
it has been ingeniously suggested that the change in 
title was in consequence of an actual change in the 
fortunes of the city, the rule of the patesis being held 
to mark the subjection of their city to another power. 
The manner in which the succession of the \arious 


kings and patesis was determined has been alieady 
referred to (see above, ^ 37 > ; the following is <1 brief 
description of their history bast'd on those results. 

The oldest king of Sirpurla known to us is in all probability 
Urukagina. After an interval, the length of which is unknown, 
we find Ur-NinCi on the throne; and, as he 
44. V Rulers Of gives to neither his father nor grandfather 
Sirpurla the title of king, it is not unreasonable to 

or Lagash. conclude that he was the originator of a new 
® * dynasty, a dynasty that we can trace through 

several generations. U r-N 111a was succeeded by his son Akurgal, 
who bore both the titles, king and patesi, and it was not until 
the reign of E-dingira-nagin, Akurgal’s son and successor, that 
the title patesi appears to have ousted that of king permanently. 
It is during the reign of E-dingira-nagin, however, that we 
find the first record of any extensive military operations under- 
taken by the inhabitants of Sirpurla. To his reign belongs the 
famous stele of vultures, carved to commemorate his victory 
over the city the name of which is provisionally read as Isban. 
E-dingira-nagin was succeeded by his brother En-anna-tuma I., 
whose son Entena and grandson En-anna-tuma II. con- 
tinued the succession. After a second interval comes Ur-Bau, 
from whom the throne passes through his daughter to his 
son-in -Lw Xammagham. After a third but shorter interval 
there fi.lhi-.ved Gudca, who conducted a successful campaign 
against Elam, but, like his predecessors, devoted most of his 
energies to building operations. He was succeeded by his son 
Ur-Ningirsu ; and finally there must be placed a second Akurgal, 
and either before or after him Lukani, whose son Ghalalama 
may possibly have succeeded him on the throne. 


The monumental inscriptions of these old kings and 
patesis of Sirpurla are, with the exception of one of 
jc m. .. Ur-Bau and several of Gudea, com- 
^ paratively short, and are generally 
^ 1 1181 concerned with the erection of build- 
ings and temples in the city, an object to which both 
kings and patesis without exception devoted themselves. 
The thousands of clay tablets. ho\ve\ er, w'hich have 
been discovered dating from this period, the high point 
of development attained in their sculpture and carving 
in relief, the elaborate but solid construction of tln-ir 


temples and palaces, are all evidence of a highly 
developed civilisation ; and the question at once arises 

46 Their Hat* as to what date must be assigned 
r ‘ for th& rise of the kingdom of 

Sirpurla. Additional interest is lent to the way in 
which this question may be answered by the fact 
that even the earliest inscriptions and carvings that 

language but merely a cabalistic method of writing invented 
by the Semitic Babylonians themselves wa* for years stoutly 
defended by its adherents ; it has now, however, given way 
before the results of recent excavations. The thousands of 
archaic tablets found at Telloh and elsewhere are written 
entirely in Sumerian by a people who both in their inscriptions 
a nd in their art exhibit no traces of Semitic origin. The exist- 
ence of Sumerian as the language of these early inhabitants of 
Babylonia is now generally admitted. See also below, § 71 (end). 
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have been discovered cannot have been the work of a 
barbarous race, but demand the assumption that at 
least one thousand years, during which they gradually 
attained their high ha el of civilisation and culture, had 
passed. 

It will be obvious that, as the date of Sargon 1 . is 
already fixed, the simplest way of answering the question 
and of assigning a dale to tin* earlier kings of Sirpurla 
is to determine the relation in which they stood to 
Sargon 1 . Until recently it was impossible to come to 
any definite conclusion, though it was generally held 
that the archaic forms of charm ters on the inscriptions 
of the kings of Sirpurla favoured the theory which 
assigned to them an early date. The excavations at 
Nippur, however, have now yielded sufficient data to 
justify a more conclusive answer. 

In the same stratum as the inscriptions of Sargon 
and Alusarsid, and not far from them, was found a 
fragment of a vase inscribed with the name of Entena, 
patesi of Sirpurla, who is said to lrue presented the vase 


to En-lillaor Bel, the god of Nippur. It would be rash 
to conclude from this fact alone that Entena was the 


contemporary of .Sargon I. , though it may be held to 
indicate that approximately the same dale may be 
assigned to Sargon and the earlier patesis of Sirpurla. 
Excavations, however, were subsequently extended below 
the level at which the records of Sai gun had been found, 
and traces of a still more ancient civilisation were 
disclosed. An altar with a. small enclosure or curb 
around it, two immense vases of clay standing at short 
intervals from each other, probably on an inclined 
plane leading up to the altar, and a massive building 
with an ancient arch, were the principal architectural 
remains discovered. However, there were also found 
inscriptions which, though occurring at <x highei 
level and mixed with the inscriptions of Sargon, are 
probably to be assigned to a pre-Sargonic pel lod. As 
the majority of these are broken into small fragments, 
it is not unlikely that they were intentionally broken 
and scattered by some subsequent invader of the country. 
Gate-sockets and blocks of diorite, however, were not 
broken, and so were made use of by subsequent kings. 
Thus both Saigon I. and Bur-Sin II. used for their 
own inscriptions the blocks which already bore the 
rough inscription of Lugal-kigub-nidudu, one of the 
kings of this early period. The characters in these 
early inscriptions, especially on the vases of Lugal- 
zaggisi, the most powerful of these early kings, bear a 
striking resemblance to those employed in the inscriptions 
of the earliest kings of Sirpurla ( Urukagina, Ur-Xina, 
and E-dingira-nagin), sharing with them certain 
peculiarities of form which are not met with elsewhere. 
The conclusion that they date from about the same 
period is, therefore, not unwarranted ; and, as this period 
must be placed before Sargon I., we are justified in 
assigning to Urukagina a date not Liter than 4000 B. c. 

To trace in detail the history of the predecessors of 
Sargon I. , whose existence was not suspected until the 
lowest strata beneath the temple of Ekur 


47. Before 
Sargon. 


at Nippur had been sifted, is a task that 
requires some ingenuity. Our only source 


• if information is afforded by the fragmentary inscrip- 
tions themselves ; but, as many of these are dupli- 
cates, it is possible to reconstruct their original 
text The earliest ruins of Babylonia, such as En- 


sag-sagana, are found in conflict with the city of Kis, 
and spoil from Kis was from time to time placed as an 
offering in the temple at Nippur. Sometimes Kis was 
victorious, and then the king <>f Kis, as in the case of 
Ur-Sulpauddu, made a presentation to the temple at 
Nippur in his own behalf. The ultimate superiority of 
Kis, however, was assured by its alliance with the 
powerful city of Isban ; for Lugal-zaggisi, son of Ukus, 
patesi of Isban, on coming to the throne, extended his 
sway over the w hole of Babylonia. He has left us a 
record of his achievements in long inscription carved 
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on more than u. hundred vases, which he deposited in 
Nippur. Though he especially favoured his own city 
of Isban, Ercvh was probably his capital, while Ur, 
Larsa, and Nippur were important centres. Lugal- 
zaggisi's empire did not long survive him, and the lead 
in Habvlonian politics passed to the city of Sirpurla. 
lvdmeiia-nagin’s conquest of Isban, however, was not 
followed up by his successors on the throne ; and the 
hegemony passed once more to the north, this time to 
Sargon of Agadc, who laid all Babylonia under his 
sway, the rulers of Sirpurla exchanging the title of 
king for that of patesi in consequence of their subjection 
tu him. Such may be taken as a general sketch of the 
course of Babylonian history up to the time of Sargon I. 

It is impossible to say to what race or nationality 
Lugal-zaggisi and the earlier kings belonged, though 
we may mention the theory of Hilprecht, who sees in 
their successes against the cities of Babylonia the earliest 
Semitic invasions of the country ; regarding Kis as 
their first military outpost, and Isban, which he is 
probably wrong in identifying with Harran, as their 
military base. Another patesi of Isban who may be 
placed in this early period is Mul-Babbar (in Semitic, 
AmC-l-S.unas), whose inscription on three clay cones is 
preserv< <1 in the British Museum. 

After the fall of Sargon's empire, the first city that 
appears to have gained a considerable supremacy 

48 Ur throu S hout Babylonia is Ur. Under Lugal- 

kigub-nidudu Ur had already risen to some 
importance ; but the city had been included in Sargon's 
kingdom, and it was not until nearly a thousand 

n years after his death that it again recovered 
circa 2800. - r 1 • .u 

its position. Only two of her kings at this 

later period are known to us, Ur-gur and Dungi. In 
addition to their title ’ king of Ur,’ both style themselves 
kings of Smner and Akkad, title implying that many 
cities throughout both southern and northern Babylonia 
had tendered their submission and acknowledged allegi- 
ance to them. The monuments themselves bear witness 
that this title was no empty boast, but had its founda- 
tion in a real supremacy. 

A .seal cylinder in the British Museum bears a dedication to 
Ur-Cnr, ‘ the mighty hero, king uf Ur,’ by a ‘ patesi of the city of 
Isknn-Sin, his servant,' while there is evidence that the later 
patesis of Sirpurla were subject to Ur, the Louvre possessing a 
fragment of a statue dedicated v to the goddess Bau by Ghala- 
lama, ‘son of Lukani, patesi of Sirpurla, for the life of Dungi, 

‘ tile mighty king, king of Ur, king of Sumer and Akkad’ ; an 
inscription with a similar purpose of the time of Ur-Ningirsu, 
Gudca's son and successor, is preserved in the British Museum. 
That Ur-gur was a great builder is attested by the many 
short inscriptions on bricks recovered from the ruins of the 
buildings which he either founded or restored. From these we 
gather that he built the great temple of the Moon-god in Ur, 
while in Erech he erected a temple to Nina, the goddess I star. 
On a brick from a tomb discovered by T.oftus at Scnkerch, 
the ancient Larsa, is recorded the fact that Ur-eur built a temple 
to the Sun-god there, and bricks found at Nippur record nis 
rebuilding of the great temple of E-kur in llint city. Excava- 
tions at the latter place show that this temple was larger than 
any of its predecessors; buildings that had been standing since the 
time of Naram-Sin he razed to the ground in order to erect his 
hu'e platform of sun-dried bricks, in the NAV. corner of which 
be built a huge zikkurratu (temple tower) of at least three stories. 
Ur-gur thus appears to have erected or rebuilt temples in most 
of the principal cities of Babylonia ; in his zeal for religion, 
however, he did not neglect to strengthen his own capital, for 
we have evidence that he erected, or at any rate rebuilt, the 
city-wall of Ur. His son and successor Dungi, ‘king of Ur, 
king of Sumer and Akkad, king of the four quarters,' carried on 
the work uf temple-building to which his father had devoted 
himself, and restored the temple of IStar in Erech. An in- 
ten, sling clay tablet in the British Museum contains a copy of 
an old inscription that once stood in a temple at Culhah. The 
t>'py was made in the later Babylonian period by a scribe named 
l'.Ct-uballit, and the archaic inscription, which his care has 
rescued from oblivion, records the erection by Dungi of a 
temple to the god Ncrgal in the city of Cutluh. 

"With Dungi our knowledge of the city of Ur and its 
supremacy comes to an end for a time. Whether 

49 Isin Dun S rs successors retained for long their 

hold over the rest of Babylonia, or seedily 
sank into a position of dependence to some other city, 
we have no means of telling. When we once more 


come across inscriptions we see that the lead in fumer 
and Akkad has passed into the hands of the kings of Isin. 

At present we possess inscriptions of four kings of Isin : Ur- 
Ninib, Libit-Istar, Bur-Sin I., and lSme-_Dag.ui. In the case 
of each of them, before their chief title 'king of 
cm a 2500. j s j n ' j s g} ven special mention is made of Nippur, 
Ur, Eridu, and Erech as being under their sway. The order in 
which these cities are mentioned is significant. The fact that 
Nippur heads the list proves that Ur sank greatly in importance 
after the days when she held the lead in Sumer and Akkad. 
A fifth king of Isin, named lsbigirra, is known to us ; the only 
1 evidence of his existence, however, is the occurrence of his name 
I and title on a fragment of a clay tablet in the British Museum. 
The rule in Babylonia now passes once more to the city of Ur, 
which regains its old supremacy. ISme-Dagan was the last 
1 king of Isin who retained the title of * king of Sumer and 
Akkad,' and held together the confederation of Babylonian 
cities which that name implies ; we find his son 

50 . 2 nd Dyn. erecting a temple for the life of Gungunn, king 
of Ur. of Ur, as a token of homage. Under Gungunu 

began the second d) misty of Ui, to which the 

Circa 2400. kings Bur-Sin II., Ine-Sin, and Gamil-Sin be- 
long. The many inscriptions on clay tablets 
that have been recovered, dated in the reigns of these three 
kings, testify to the great commercial prosperity of Babylonia 
at this time. The rise of the city ot Larsa followed 

51 . Larsa. the second dynasty of Ur. The kings of the 

foimer city held Ur as a dependency, and appear 
to have extended their rule still farther atield, for they assume 
also the title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad.’ The two principal 
kings of Larsa were Nin -Ramman and his son Sin-iddina. 

Both erected temples in Ur, and the latter founded 
1 nid 2300. a temple to the Sun-god in his capital. Sin-iddina 
also, after meeting with success in the field, turned his attention 
to the internal improvement of his territory. He rebuilt on a 
larger scale the wall of Larsa, and by cutting a canal obtained 
for that city a constant supply of water. 

Sin-iddina does not mention the name of the enemy 
his victory over whom he records. It has been sug- 
52 Elam S este< *> however, with great probability, 
that it was Elam whom he repulsed. This 
must have been the period of the Elamite invasion 
to which Asur-bani-pal refers. On taking the city of 
Susa, about 650 B. C. , Asur-bani-pal relates that he 
recovered the image of the goddess Nana, which the 
Elamite Kudur-Nanhundi had carried off from Erech 
1635 years before — i.c., about 2285 B. c. Though Sin- 
iddina repulsed the Elamites, he did not check them 
for long. A few years later we find them under the 
leadership of Kudur-Mabug, son of Simti-silhak, 
again invading Babylonia. This time they met with 
more success and obtained a permanent footing in 
the south. Kudur-Mabug was not king of Elam. He 
styles himself ' prince of the Western land ’ : that is to 
say, he was ruler of the tract of land lying on the 
W. frontier of Elam. From this position lie invaded 
the country, and, having established himself as king of 
S. Babylonia, he erected a temple in Ur to the Moon- 
god in gratitude for his success. His son, Kini-aku, 
succeeded him and attempted to consolidate his 
kingdom, restoring and rebuilding L T r and extending 
his influence over Erech, Larsa, and other cities; his 
usual titles were * exalter of Ur, king of Larsa, king of 
Sumer and Akkad. ' It is a period of much interest for 
the biblical student (see CHEDORI.AOMER). 

During the second dynasty of Ur the city of Babylon 
had enjoyed a position of independence, with her own 
53 Bab 1 n kings and system of government ; but her 
^ * influence does not appear to have extended 

beyond the limits of the city. It was not until the 
reign of Hammu-rabi, the contemporary of Sin-iddina 
and Rim-Aku, that she attained the position of im- 
portance in Babylonia which she held without intcr- 
j ruption for nearly two thousand years. The d) nasty to 
which Hammu-rabi belongs was called by the nati\e 
historians the ‘ Dynasty of Babylon,' and, as far as we 

at present know, forms the limit to which 

circa 2400. . r x . 

they traced back the existence, or at any 

rate the independence, of their city. 

The dynasty was founded about 2400 n.c. by Sumu-abi, who 
was succeeded by Sumula-ilu and Zabum his son. It is possible 
that on Zabum's death a usurper, Immcru, attempted to ascend 
the throne ; but his rule cannot have been for long, as scribes uf 
contract tablets do not give him the title of king, and his 
name is omitted from the list of kings of Dynasty I., Zabum's 
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54, Hammu- 
rabi. 


son Apil-Sin, being stated to have directly succeeded his father. 
Of the reign of Apil-Sin’s son, Sin-muballit, we know nothing, 
his only claim to remembrance being that he was the father of 
Hammu-rabi. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the position 
occupied by Babylon when £Iammu-rabi ascended the 
throne. That she was already beginning 
to extend her sway over the districts in 
her immediate neighbourhood we may 
conclude from a reference on a cylinder of Nabonidus, 
who states that the temples of the Sun-god and of the 
goddess Anumtu at Sippar had been falling into decay 
'since the time of Zabum' ; the plna.se implies that 
Zabum had at any rate rebuilt these temples, and inuxi, 
therefore, have included .sippar within his spheie of 
influence. We may regard it as certain, however, that 
the authority of the city had not penetrated into southern 
Babylonia. On Hammu-rabi' s accession he first 

devoted himself to the internal improvement of his 

. territory. In the past both Babylon and 

cina 22 5. gjpp ar h ac i suffered from floods, and the 
recurrence of these he sought to diminish by erecting 
dams and cutting canals. One inscription of his, 
written both in Sumerian and in Semitic Babylonian 
on clay cylinders in the British Museum, reads as 
follows : — 

Hammu-rabi, the mighty king, king of Babylon, king of the 
four quarters, the founder of the land, the king whose deeds 
unto the heart of SamaS and Marduk are well-pleasing, am I. 
The summit of the wall of Sippar like a great mountain with 
earth I raised. With a swamp I surrounded it. The canal of 
Sippar to Sippar I dug out and a wall of safety I erected for it. 
$ammu-rabi, the founder of the land, the king whose deeds unto 
the heart of §amas_ and Marduk are well -pleasing, am I. 
Sippar and Babylon in a peaceful habitation I caused to dwell 
continuously. Hammu-rabi, the darling of SamaS, the beloved 
of Marduk, am I. That which from days of old no king for 
his king had built, for Sama5 my lord gloriously have I accom- 
plished. 

In addition to his works at Sippar we learn from 
another inscription that he eut the ' Hammu-rabi canal,' 
on both sides of which he sowed eorn-fields. He 
erected a granary in Babylon, in which he stored grain 
for use in years of famine or scarcity. The inscription 
recording the ereetion of the granary has perished ; but 
we possess a eopy of it in elay, made in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian period by Rimut-Gula, and deposited in Babylon 
in the temple E-zida. Hammu-rabi' s works of improve- 
ment, however, were not confined to Sippar and Babylon. 
As he extended his authority throughout the country, 
he introduced the same enlightened methods, rebuilding 
the temples of the gods in the various cities, conciliating 
the inhabitants, and out of scattered principalities form- 
ing a single and organic kingdom, with its metropolis 
at Babylon. The principal enemy to Babylonian 

independence at this period was Elam ; but after a series 
of campaigns Hammu-rabi signally defeated her, and 
effectually hindered her advances to the S. and \V. , 
after which he was again at liberty to devote himself to 
the material improvement of his people. Hammu-rabi 
was not the first king of Babylonia to form a great 
empire out of scattered elements. Lugal-zaggisi and 
Sargon I. had already made this achievement, and it 
is not unlikely that their empires considerably exceeded 
that of Hammu-rabi in extent. Hammu-rabi's work, 
however, is distinguished from theirs by its permanence. 
Whilst Isban and Agade soon sank back into compara- 
tive obscurity, Babylon remained the chief town of the 
kingdom throughout the whole course of its history. 

Hammu-rabi was succeeded by his son Samsu-iluna, the other 
re rriq kings of the first dynasty being Ebisum f> Am- 

' 13 mi-ditana, Ammi-zaduga, and Samsu-ditana, 

Successors. Who follow one another in direct succession. 

circa 2210 Samsu-iluna continued his father’s work of ir- 
^ ' rigation, and we know from two inscriptions 
that he built many temples to the gods. Of his successors, 
however, we possess few inscriptions, though many contracts, 
dated in the reign of each of the kings of this dynasty, have 
been found which throw an interesting light on the private and 
social sides of Babylonian life at this period. 

The second dynasty consists of eleven kings — 


Iluma-ilu, Itti-ilu-nibi, Damki-ilisu, Is-ki-bal, and his 
56 2nd Dyn brother Su-us-si, Gul-ki-sar and his son 
Uru-Azag ' Kifgal-dara-inai, and his grandson A- 
dara-kalama, A-kur - ul-ana, Melam- 
rina 2090. llu \tati, and Ea-ga.mil, Of this dynasty 
wo know nothing, though it has boon conjectured with 
some probability that it was during this period that 
tin* Kassiles first invaded Babylonia. 1 >o*seending from 
the mountainous territory on tlic borders of Mejlia 
and Elam, they overran the country and took posses- 
sion of the cities ; and at the beginning of the third 
dynasty we find them firmly seated on the throne. 
So far as we know, they were ne\er ejected by force, 
but were absorbed in process of time by the Semitic 
element of the nation, which gradually recovered its 
predominance. 

There were thirty-six kings of the third dynasty; but 
only the names of the kings at the beginning and of those 
a n at t ^ le enc * l *“-' dynasty have been pro- 
. r yn- servcc i i n the Babylonian list of kings. 
Other sources of information, however, now become 
available ; the ’ Synchronous History ’ gives a resume of 
the relations between Babylonia and Assyria, which 
during the early part of the third Babylonian dynasty 
attained its independence (cp Axsykia, § 25); the 
account furnished by the ’Synchronous History' is 
supplemented by the mutilated text of a somewhat 
similar Babylonian chronicle ; the official correspond- 
ence hetween Babylonia and Egypt during a small part 
of this period is preserved on some of the tablets 
found at Tell el-Amama ; and, finally, inscriptions of 
several of the kings themselves have been recovered, as 
well as contract-tablets dated in their reigns. 

The first king of the dynasty was Gaud is, who was succeeded 
. _ by Agum-si, Gu-ia-si, Vs-xi, Adu-me-ur, and Uz- 

C 77 m ca I 7 2 S- zi-u-nia§. Here the gap occurs in the list of 
kings; and it is probably at some point in this gap that we 
must place Agum, who is known to us from a long inscription, 
a copy of which in Neo- Assyrian characters was preserved in 
the library of Asur-bani-pal ; from it we learn that he recovered 
and restored to the temple of E-sagila in Babylon 
circa 1500. ccrta j n images of Marduk and of the goddess 
Zarpanitu, which had been carried otT to the land of ^ani. 

A later place in the same gap must be assigned to 
Kallimma-Sin (or Kadashman-Bel ? cp Knudtzon, Z,A 
15 269/), four of whose letters are in the Amarna series; 
this correspondence serves to indicate the intimate re- 
lations between Egypt and Babylonia at this period, 
both the sister and daughter of Kallimma-Sin being 
among the princesses of western Asia whom the king of 
Egypt married. The order of the other kings, whose 
names have been recovered and must be placed within 
the same gap in the list of kings, has not yet been 
ascertained. 

It has recently been suggested, for example, that SagaSalti- 
BuriaS, the son of Kudur-Bcl, should be placed before Kara- 
indaS, though a later date is possible ; moreover, kurigalzu 
I., the son of Kadasman-Harbe, is usually placed after and not 
before Kara-indaS, though a suggestion has lately been made to 
the contrary. According to the ‘ Synchronous History Kara- 
inda§ was a contemporary of the Assyrian king, Asur-bel-msisu, 
between whom and Asur-uballit at least two kings, Puzur-Asur 
and Asur-nadin-ahe, occupied the throne of Assyria; from the 
same document we know that between kara-indas and Kara- 
hardaS, the eon tern porary of Asur-uh.ijlit, at least one king, 
Burna-I'urias, occupied the throne of Babylon ; yet on the 
similar Babylonian chronicle Kanvimbis k mentioned as the 
son-in-law of ASur-uballit, and the father of kara-harda 5 . It is 
possible to reconcile these two accounts only on the supposition 
that the Kara-inda 5 of the ‘ Synchronous History’ is not to be 
identified with the son-in-law of ASur-uballit. On this assump- 
tion and at the same time admitting that certain places in the 
order of succession are not definitely ascertained, we are still 
able to summarise the chief events of the period. Kara- 
inda§ is the first I ‘abylonian king mentioned in the Synchronous 
History ' where he is said to haw formed a treaty with ASur- 
’ bcl-nisisii, king of Assjiia; similar friendly re- 
circa 1480. |. lt ; ons w ith the northern kingdom were probably 
maintained by Kurigalzu I. and Ins f.ulier Kadasman- Hurl.e. 

Burna-BuriaS, the son of kurigalzu I., tormed a 
area 1440. f rcs ^ treaty with Assyria concerning the frontier 
between the two kingdoms, and built a temple to the Sun-god at 
Larsa as we learn from a brick that has been recovered from its 
ruins.’ A 5 ur-uballit, who succeeded ASur-nadin-ahe on the throne 
of Assyria, strengthened the ties' between his kingdom and 
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Babylonia by marrying his daughter Muballitat- scrim to a 
king of Babylonia, who bore the name of Karaindas ; and when 
his grandson, Kara- hard. is, tbe son of Kam mdas, suci ceded 1 
to the throne of Babylon, the relations between the two coun- 
tries were still more cordial. '1 he Kassite troops, however, i 
possibly jealous of Assyrian inflin m:e, slew Kara-hardas and set [ 
the usui per Na/i-bu.Ms on the throne. The death 
' lna J 4 0 °- of Kara lj:ir.las ; led [.. ill e invasion of Babylonia by 
Asur-uballit, who avenged his grandson by slaying Nazi-bugaS, 
and putting Kurigalzu II., a son of Kuma-BunaS, the former 
king of Babylon, in his place. Kurigalzu II. was ambitious to 
extend the boundary of his kingdom ; and with this end in view 
he undertook a campaign against Elam, the capital of which he 
conquered and sacked, as we learn from an inscription on an 
agate tablet which was found at Nippur. On undertaking 
hostilities against Assyria, however, he was defeated by Bel- 
o nirari, and was forced to accept the terms offered 
i n ' a I 3°°- by the latter with regard to the boundary between j 
the two kingdoms. The next defeat by the Assyrians which the i 
Babylonians sustained was in the reign of Nazi-maruttas, the son < 
of Kurigalzu II., when Ram man -nirari inflicted a 
tma 134°- signal defeat on the Babylonian forcts and extended ; 
the Assyrian boundary still farther southward. Kadasman- 
Turgu, whose name was also written Kadaxman-Bel, the son 
of Na/i-marutta.S, succeeded In’s father on the throne, and I 
was in turn succeeded by his son, whose name, occurring in I 
a broken inscription from Nippur, may probably be restored 
[KadasmanJ-Burias. The Babylonian List of Kings furnishes | 
the names of the last kings of the dynasty. Of Is-am-me- . . 

«ti we know nothing, and of Sagasalti-Surias only the fact that , 
he deli' a led an ohject to Bel and placed it in the temple at 
Nippur. Sagasalti-SuriaS was succeeded by his son Bibb, and 1 
the names uf the next three occupants of the throne arc Bel- 
snm-iddina, Kadalman-IJ.irbc, and Ramman-§um-iddina. We 
do not kn-nv ihe rcl.ti im7s b> tw. <-n Babylonia and Assyria dur- 
ing the early part >>( tin -» period ; but it is probable that the last . 
three kings :i< knowledge! the supremacy of Ass\ lia. Tukulti- 1 
Ninib, king <»f Assyna, lo win km Rammaii-nii.iri 111. ascribed 1 
the title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ invaded Babylonia, cap- 
tured Babylon, and for seven years maintained his hold upon 
the country. On the death of Ramman-sum-iddina, however, j 
the Babylonian nohles placed his son Ramman-sum-usur on 
the- this me-, and, proclaiming him king, threw off the As- j 
s\ nan ) • «he. Subsequently, during the reign of Rammfm-sum- 

usur, the Assyrians suffered a crushing -left at ; . 
a -to. their king, Bcl-kudur-usur, was slain imlie battle ; 1 
and although Ramman-sum-usur, on following up his victory by j 
an invasion of Assyria, was repulsed by Ninib-p.il -E^ara, he ; 
ri-'.o\i.re*d a considerable- portion of Babylonian territory. Dur- 
ing the reigns 1 if Meli-sinu, and of his son, Mardul.-pal-iddina, 
the Assyrians made no attempt to wipe out the reverse they had 
sustained. On the accession of Zamama-5um-iddina, however, 

• Tire •^'' ur -dun crossed the frontier and recaptured 
/' 55- several Babylonian cities. Zamama-sum-iddina 

reigned only one year, and was succeeded by Bel-sum-iddina 11., 
the last king <if the Kassite dynasty. Under this king the 
count! y suii'r red attacks from Elam, and the discontent and ■ 
misery which followed the defeats sustained by the Babylonians 
hrought about the fall of the dynasty. j 

The fourth dynast)' is called the dynasty of J'.im- ; 
who its founder was we do not know, though an early 
58 4tll Dvn P^ ace * n mUbt assigned to Nebuchad- 
(Pase) re^/.ar I. In one of the two monuments 
' '' that we possess of this king he styles 

himself ‘the Sun of his land, who makes his people 
prosperous, the protector of boundaries’ ; and it is certain 
that to a great extent he restored the fallen fortunes of 
the kingdom. lie successfully prosecuted campaigns 
against Elam on the east, he conquered the Lulubi on 

the north, and e\cn marched victoriously 
t irea 1 1 30 . . . , , J 

into Syria. Ag.unst Assyria, however, he 
did not meet with similar success. 

On Nebuchadrezzar’s crossing the frontier, Asur-rcs-isi, 
king of Assyria, marched against him, and Nebuchadrezzar, 
who was not then prepared to meet an army of the As- 
syrians, burnt what engines of war he had with him, in order 
to facilitate his retreat. He soon returned with reinforce- 
ments; but Asur-rcs-isi, who had also strengthened his army, 
defeated him, plundered his camp, and carried off forty of his 
chariots. A king who reigned early in the dynasty and may 
possibly have succeeded Nebuchadrezzar is lwl-niidin-aplu, 
whose name is known from a ‘boundary stone' dated in the 
fourth year of his reign. Under Marduk-nudin-nhe Assjna 1 
and Babylonia were again in conflict. It is probable that this 
king enjoyed a temporary success against Tiglath-pik-s c r ]., 
ii/ra iiio ^ ur * n S .which he carried off from the city uf 
L . ‘ ' . ' Ekallati the images of the gods Ramman and 

Sala which are mentioned by Sennacherib in his inscription on 
the rock at Bavian. This campaign is not mentioned in the 
‘Synchronous History', ' though in the beginning of the account 
of the campaign there mentioned, which ended disastrously for 
Babylonia, the two kings, it is said, set their chariots in battle ' 
array ‘a second time’ (see Assyria, § 28). This second cam- 
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paign consisted of a series of successes for '1 iglath-pileser, who, 
a I n r defeating Marduk-nadin-ahe in Akkad, captured Babylon 
itself and other important cities in the northern half of the 
kingdom. Asur-bel-kala, Tiglath-pik-scr’s successor on the 
throne of A---\ ria, changed Ins father's policy and formed treaties 
with the Babylonian king Marduk-sfipik-zer-mati.l On this 
king's death Ramman-aplu-iddina, a man of ob- 
cuca 1 100. scure urigin, was raised to the throne of Babylon, 
and Asur-bel-kala, in pursuance of his policy, allied himself to 
the new king by a marriage with his daughter . Only the 
beginnings of the names borne by the last three kings of the 
dynasty' are preserved in the List of Kings. 

The fifth dynasty w as called the dynasty of the 1 Se-a- 
land,' and was a short one, consisting of only three 
,, n kings, Sinimas-sihu, Ea-mukln-zCr, and 

‘ g , Kassu-nadin-ahi. It is not improbable 

. ; '* that the Chaldean tribes, who are not 

ct9ca IO S°- ac tually mentioned in the inscriptions be- 

fore the time of Asur-un sir-pal and Shalmaneser II., 
were even at this early period making their influence 
felt, overrunning southern Babylonia and spreading 
themselves throughout the country ; and the fact that 
at a. later time we find them especially connected w'ith 
the district termed the ' Sea-land ' in S. Babylonia lends 
colour to the suggestion that the dynasty of the Sea- 
land was of Chaldean origin. 

Of the three kings of the dynasty Ea-mukin-zer reigned but a 
few months ; the other two kings, who occupied the throne for 
longer periods, arc mentioned by Nabii-aplu-iddina in connection 
with the fortunes of the temple of the Sun-god at Sippar. At the 
time of Simmas-sihu this temple was in ruins in consequence 
of the troubles and disturbances in Akkad, the powerful tribes 
of the Sutu having previously invaded the country, laying the 
temple in ruins and breaking up the sculptures. SimmaS-Sifru 
partially restored the structure of the temple, and placed it in 
charge of a priest for whose maintenance he appointed regular 
offerings. In the violent death of SimmaS-Sihu, of which we learn 
from the fragment of a Babylonian Chronicle, and in the short- 
ness of the reign of Ea-mukin-zer, we may probably see additional 
indications of the disturbed state of the country at this time. 
Under Kassu-niidin-ahi the general distress was increased by a 
famine, in consequence of which the regular offerings for the 
temple of SamaS at Sippar ceased. 

The first king of the sixth dynasty was E-ulbar-sfikin-Sum, 
and on his acccssj. <n to the throne E-kur-snui-usahsi, the priest 
ert cfh n-tm u 1" SimmaS-silju had placed in charge of 
b / Vts ? t1 "' l '- m P* e at Sippar, complained to the king 

(Of Bazi). that the offerings had ceased. On hearing the 
circa 102^. state . the temple’s resources E-ulbar-Sakin- 
_ sum increased the regular offerings and endowed 
the temple with certain property situated in Babylon. The 
sixth dynasty consisted of only three kings, E-ulbar-sfikin-sum 
being succeeded by Ninib-kudurri-usur and Silanim-Sukamuna ; 
it was termed the dynasty of the House of Bazi, and each of the 
three kings on a fragment of a chronicle is termed a ‘ son of Bazi.' 


From this point onwards for nearly a hundred years 
there is a gap in our knowh dge of Bnby Ionian history. 

After the dynasty of tin- House of Bazi an 
61. Gap. Elamite occupied the throne for six \ears; 
area 1005. but his nam e is not known, nor are the 
circumstances that attended his accession, 
lie did not perpetuate his hold upon the country; 
- oth n lor on his death the rule again passed 
g , . ^. n ’ to native Babylonians, the kings of the 
' J '* eighth dynasty, which was the second 
to bear the title ‘ the dynasty of Babylon. 1 

The names of the early kings of the dynasty arc not preserved, 
though Sibir, a Bahylonian king whom Asur-nasir-pal mentions 
as having dcsiroyed a city which he himself rebuilt, is probably to 
be placed in this period. The first king of this dynasty of whose 
circa Qio re ’S n details are known is Samas-mudammik, who 
y * suffered a serious defeat at the hands of Ramman- 
nirari II., king of Assyria. Against NabO-sum-iskun, his suc- 
• ce.ssor on the throne, Ramman - nirari scored 

9 ■ another victory, several Babylonian cities falling 

into his hands, though we subsequently find him on good terms 
with Assyria and allying himself to Nabfi-smn-iskun, or possibly 
his successor, each monarch marrying the other’s daughter. 
..... 00. Nabu-aplu-iddina is tlic next king who is known 

L L< ‘to have ruled in I lab) Ion, and, though he aided 
the people of Sulii against Asur-nasir-pal, his relations with 
Shalmaneser 11 were of a friendly nature. He is the king who 
restored and endowed so richly the temple 1 f SamaS at Sippar, 
digging in the ruins of former structures till he found the ancient 
image of the god. He restored and redecorated the shrine, and 
with much ceremony established the ritual and offerings for the 
god, placing them under the direction uf Nahii-nadin-Sum, the 


The name has also been read Marduk-sapik kullat. 
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son of the former priest K-kur-suni - iisnhsi. Marduk-xum- 
iddina succeeded his father on the throne ; but his brother 
_ Murdiik-hehusfiti headed a revolt against him, and 
circa ° 5 0, compelled him to tall in the aid of Shalmaneser 
of Assyria, who dc Luted the rebels and restored the land to 
order. Shalmaneser's son and successor, Samsi-Ramman II., 
was not on the same terms of friendship with li.ibylnni.i. He 
directed an expedition against that country and plundered many 
cities before meeting with serious opposition. IWnrduk-balatsu- 

. _ ikbi, the Babylonian king, had meanwhile col* 

Circa oI2. | ec ted his forces, which included bands from Elam, 
Chaldea, and other districts; ami the two armies met near the 
city of Dur-Papsukal. M.wdukdial.-Usu-ikbi was tot;dl\ de- 
feated ' 5000 of his troops were stain ; .*>«*• more were capltncd ; 
and rich booty, including 100 chariots of war, loll into the hands 
of the Assyrians. Ram 111. “in-nii mi III., the successor of Samsi- 
Ramman, also subjugated .1 considerable portion of Babylonia, 
carrying away to Assyria Bau-alj-iddina, the Babylonian king, 
together with the treasures of his palace. 

Here the record of the ‘ Synchronous 1 listory ceases, 
and there follows another gap, of about fifty years, m 
our knowledge of the history of the country. 

The next king of Babylon wlvisr name is known 
is Nabu-sum-iskun — the fust name which occurs after 

„„ v the break in the List of Kings His suc- 

63 . Nabo- x- 1 - - • x . 1 

cessor was Xabu-nasir, the Nalxmnsxar 

of the Ptolemaic Canon ; and with this 
king our knowledge of the Babylonian 
succession becomes fuller, as, in addition to the evi- 
dence afforded by the List of Kings, the information 
contained in the Babylonian C hronicle and the Ptolemaic 
Canon becomes available. In the third year of Xabo- 
nassar’s reign. Tiglath-pileser III. ascended the throne 
of Assyria ; and one of his first acts was an invasion 
of Babylonia, during which he overran the northern dis- 
tricts and captured several cities, carry ing away many 
of their inhabitants. The distress in the country due to 
the inroads of the Assyrians was aggra\ated during 
this reign bv internal dissension : Sippar repudiated 
Xabonassar s authority, and the revolt was subdued only 
after a siege of the city. 

The Babylonian Chronicle tells us that after a reign of 
fourteen years Xabonassar died in his palace at Babylon, 
and was succeeded by his son Nadinu, the 
Xadios of the Ptolemaic Canon, who is to be iden- 
tified with Xabu-nadin-zer of the list of kings. The 
eighth dynasty ended with the country in confusion. 
Xabu-nadin-zer, after a reign of only two years, was slain 
in a revolt by his son Nabu-sum-ukln or &um-ukln, 
who had hitherto held the position of governor of 
n province. After his accession the dynasty soon came 
to an end. He had not enjoyed his position for more 
than a month when the kingdom again changed hands 
and Ukln-zer ascended the throne. 

From the fall of the eighth dynasty until the rise of 
the Xeo-Babylonian empire Babylonia was overshadowed 

64. Assyrian by the P ower of Ass y ria - the kin g s of 
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the latter country frequently ruling both 


at Xineveh and at Babylon. Ukln-zer 
had reigned only three years when Tiglath-pileser again 
invaded Babylonia, took him captive, and ascended the 
throne of Babylon, where he ruled under the name of 
729 ^ ulu ( see Tiglath-piu.si-:k). On his death, 
which occurred two years later, he was succeeded 
in Assyria by Shalmaneser IV., who, according to the 
Babylonian Chronicle, also succeeded him on the throne 
of Babylon, though in the List of Kings Pulu is succeeded 
727 ' Ululai. The two accounts can be reconciled 

by the supposition that Ululai was the name 
assumed by Shalmaneser as king of Babylon (see 
Shalmaneser). Shalmaneser died after a reign of 
five years, and, while Sargon held the throne, Mero- 
daeh - baladan , a Chaldean from southern Babylonia, 
freed Babylonia for a time from Assyrian control. He 
721 with Ummanigas, king of Elam, in his 

struggle with Assyria ; but ten years Inter was 
himself captured by Sargon after being besieged in 
the city of Ikbi- Bel (see MeRODACH-BALADAN, 
Sargon). Sargon then ascended the throne of 
Babylon, which he held until his death in 705. 

29 


According to the Ptolemaic ('anon, the next two years 
were a period of interregnum, though the List of Kings 
assigns the throne to Sennacherib. However this may 
be, we know that in 703 Marduk-xakir-snm proclaimed 
himself king ; but he bad reigned for only one month 
when he was murdered by Merodaeh-baladan, 
who had escaped from Assyria. Merodaeh- 
baladan thus once more found himself king in Babylon ; 
but Sennacherib marched against him, defeated him, 
and caused him to seek safety by hiding himself in 
the Babylonian swamps. After plundering Babylon 
and the neighbouring cities, Sennacherib returned to 
Assyria, 1» living the kingdom in the charge of 
' “ Bel-ibni, 1 young native Babylonian who had 
been brought up at the Assyrian court. On the death 
"f Merodaeh-baladan, shortly after wards, 1 rising 
headed by Su/ub, another Chaldean, brought Sen- 
nacherib again into the country. Bel-ibni also must 
have displeased the king ; for, after defeating Suzub, 

| Sennacherib carried Bel-ibni and his nobles to Assyria, 

! leaving his own son Axiir-imriin-suui upon the 

' 7 °°' throne. Sennacherib next planned an expedition 
against the Chaldeans whom Merodaeh-baladan had 
settled at Xagitu. on the Elamite shore of the Persian 
( lulf, whence they were able in safety to foment insur- 
icetions and plan revolt. Sennacherib, determined to 
stamp out this disaffection, transported his troops in 
• hips across the Persian Gulf. Disembarking at the 
; mouth of the Eulteus, they routed the Chaldeans 
■ and their allies, and returned with much booty and 
| many captives to the Babylonian coast. Meanwhile 
Suzub, who had previously escaped Sennacherib's pur- 
, suit, collected his forces and with the help of Elam 
; captured Babylon and placed himself upon the throne. 

He is to be identified with the Ncrgul-usezib 
of the Babylonian Chronicle and the List of 
Kings. He, however, ruled for only one year. Sen- 
nacherib, on his return from the Persian Gulf, defeated 
his army and sent him in chains to Xineveh. Turning 
his forces against Elam, he plundered a considerable 
portion of the country, and was stopped in his 
advance into the interior only by the setting in of 
winter. In his absence a rebel bearing the name 
of Suzub — the Musezib-Marduk of the Chronicle 

92 ' and the List of Kings — sei/cd the throne of 
Babylon. Allying his forces with those of Elam, he 
attempted to oppose Sennacherib in the field ; but the 
combined armies were defeated at Halule. Next year 
Sennacherib returned to Babylonia, captured the city 
of Babylon, and deported Musezib-Marduk and his 
family to Assyria. According to the Babylonian 
9 ' Chronicle and the Ptolemaic Canon, there now 
occurred a second interregnum, though the List of 
Kings credits Sennacherib with the control of lkibyli mia. 

On Sennacherib's murder in 681 his son Esarhaddon 
was proclaimed king of Assu ia. He succeeded 
lm to the rule of Babylonia aiso, though a son of 
Merodaeh-baladan made an attempt to gam the throne. 
He came to Babylon and personally superintended the 
restoration of the city, rebuilding the temples and the 
walls, and placing new images in the shrines of the 
gods. During his reign Babylon enjoyed a season 
of unusual prosperity, and was flue from the internal 
feuds and dissensions from which she had been suf- 
fering. 

On Esarhaddon’s death the throne of Babylon passed 
] ,, to his son Sninas-sum-ukTn, his elder son, Asur- 

0 9 ‘ ban i pal, having already been installed on the 
. Assyrian throne during his father's lifetime. For some 
years the two brothers were on friendly terms, and when 
j Urtaku and the Elamites, with the aid of some discon- 
I tented Babylonian chiefs, invaded the country, Asur- 
lAni-pal assisted his brother in repelling their attack. 
During all this time Samas-sum-ukTn acknowledged the 
supremacy of Assyria and acquiesced in his brother's 
active control of the internal affairs of both kingdoms. 
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At length i however, he wearied of this state of depend- 
ence, and seizing an opportunity, organised a general 
rising against Assyria among the neighbouring tribes 
and nations who had hitherto owned her supremacy, 
lie bought the support of Ummanigas, king of Elam, 
eontr.u ted an alliance with Arabia, and at the same 
time enlisted the services of smaller chiefs. Though 
one half of the Arabian army was defeated by the 
Assyrians, the other half effected a junction with the 
Elamites. This powerful combination, however, was 
neutralised by the revolt of Tammaritu, the son of 
Ummanigas, the king of Elam. In fact, the dissensions 
in the Elamite camp proved of great service to Asur- 
bani-pal, who completely crushed the confederation that 
Samas-sum-ukin had brought against him (see Asur- 
BANi-pai., § 7). Samas-sum-ukin himself was besieged 
in Babylon, and, on the capture of the city, he set fire to 
his palace and perished in the flames. According to the • 
List of Kings, he was succeeded by Kandalanu, the 
, Kineladanos of the Ptolemaic Canon ; but this 
^ ' king is probably to be identified with Asur-bani- 
pal himself, who, on this supposition, like Tiglath-pileser 
III. and Shalmaneser IV., ruled Assyria and Babylonia 
under different names. The last years of his reign are 
wrapped in obscurity ; but on his death the throne was 
secured by Nabopolassar, who was destined 

65 . Nabo- to raise the fortunes of his country and to 
polassar. found an empire, which, though it lasted for 
625. less than one hundred years, eclipsed by its 
magnificence any previous period in the 
varied history of the nation. Nabopolassar, in fact, 
was the founder of the Neo-Babylonian empire. 

During the early part of X.ibopolassar's reign Asur- 
bani-pal’s successors on the throne of Assyria did not | 
relinquish their hold upon the southern kingdom. They 
retained their authority for some time over a great part 
of the country (see Assyria, § 33/.). Though we do 
not possess historical documents relating to this period, 
we may conclude that Xabopolassar during all these 
years was strengthening his kingdom and seeking any 
opportunity of freeing at least a part of it from the 
Assyrian yoke, and it is not improbable that conflicts 
betwn-n the Assyrian and Babylonian forces were 
constantly occurring. Towards the end of his reign be 
found the opportunity for which he was waiting in the 
invasion of Assyria by the Medes. He allied himself 
with the invaders by marrying Nebuchadrezzar, his 
cin 7 606 e ^ est son ’ to daughter of Cvaxares. and on 
the fall of Nineveh had a share in the par- 
tition of the kingdom. While N. Assyria and her 
subject provinces on the N. and N YV fell to the Medes, 

S. Assyria and the remaining provinces of the empire 
were added to the territory of Babylon. 

Before Xabopolassar could regard these acquisitions 
of territory as secure, he had first to reckon with the 
power of Egypt. Xecho II., the son and successor of 
Psammetichus I. , soon after his accession to the throne 
had set himself to accomplish the conquest of Syria. In 
608 , therefore, he had crossed the frontier of Egypt and 
begun his march northwards along the Mediterranean 
coast. Vainly opposed by JosiAH (7.V. ), he pressed 
forward and subdued the whole tract of country between 
the Mediterranean and the Euphrates. For three years 
he retained his hold on Syria, and it was only after the 
fall of Nineveh that Xabopolassar successfully disputed ( 
his possession of the country. Xabopolassar did not 
himself head the expedition against the Egyptians, for 
he was now old ; but he placed the troops under the , 
command of Nebuchadrezzar his son. The two armies 
g met at Carchemish, where a decisive battle took 
■*' place. Xecho was utterly defeated ; thousands 
of his troops w ere slain ; and Nebuchadrezzar pressed 
after his flying army up to the very borders of Egypt. 

While Nebuchadrezzar was still absent on this ex- 
pedition Xabopolassar died. His son, therefore, returned j 
to Kabvlon and was duly installed as king in his I 


stead. It is probable that during the early part of 
his reign Nebuchadrezzar consolidated his rule in Syria 
and on the Mediterranean coast by 

66 . Nebuchad- yearly expeditions in those regions, 
rezzar. After a few years, however, the country 
604. showed signs of repudiating Babylonian 
control. Nebuchadrezzar returned to 
the coast to suppress the rising. For some years things 
remained quiet ; but soon after the accession of Apries 
(see Egypt, § 69) to the throne of Egypt the ferment 
re\ived. After a siege of a year and a half Jerusalem 
fell (see J KRUSAl.liM). 

Tyre, the siege of which also Nebuchadrezzar under- 
took, held out for thirteen years, 585-572 (see Phoe- 
nicia). Built on an island, it was practically im- 
pregnable from the land, while the blockade instituted 
by the Babylonians did not prevent the entry of supplies 
by water. More successful were Nebuchadrezzar ‘s 
campaigns against Egypt. We do not possess his 
own account of them ; but an Egyptian inscription 
records that on one of them (undertaken against Apries) 
he forced his way through the country as far as iSycnc, 
the modern Aswan, on the borders of Ethiopia; and 
it is not improbable that the country was subject to 
Kiln Ionia during the first few years of the reign of 
Amasis II., who succeeded Apries on the Egyptian 
throne (see Egypt, § 69). Nebuchadrezzar’s hold 
upon Egypt cannot, however, have been permanent: 
a fragment of one of his own inscriptions mentions 
his sending an expedition to Eg\pt in his thirty- seventh 
year. During his reign the relations between 

Babylonia and Media were of a friendly nature, as was 
not unnatural from the close alliance that had been 
established between the two kingdoms before the fall 
of Nineveh. In a war between Media and Lydia, some 
tw r enty years later, the Babylonians did not take part ; 
but, when an eclipse of the -sun on the 25th of May in 
the year 585 put an end to a battle between the Lydians 
and Medes, Nebuchadrezzar, in conjunction with the 
king of Cilicia, used his influence to reconcile the com- 
batants and bring the war to a close. 

While constantly engaged in extending and solidi- 
fying his empire. Nebuchadrezzar did not neglect 
the internal improvement of his kingdom. He re- 
built the cities and temples throughout the country, 
and in particular devoted himself to the enlargement 
of Babylon, completing its walls and rebuilding its 
temples with such magnificence that the city became 
famous throughout the world (see Ni-.BUCHADRKZZAR, 
Babylon). Nebuchadrezzar died after reigning fort) - 
three years, and was succeeded by his son Amel-Marduk, 

, mentioned as Evil-Merod.u h (y.z-. ) in 2 K. 

^ ' ‘ 2 .'> 27 ff. Of this king we possess no inscription, 

though contracts dated in his reign have been found. 

He was assassinated after a reign of two 

67 . His years in «. re\olt led by Neriglissar, his 
successors, brother-in-law', who succeeded him upon 
559. the throne (see Nergal - sharezer). 

His inscriptions that have been recovered 
are concerned merely with his building operations. He 
was succeeded by his son Labasi-Marduk, who, 

' after reigning nine months, was murdered by 
his nobles. Nabu-na’id or Nabonidus, the son of Nabu- 
balatsu-ikbi, was placed upon the throne. 

Nabonidus was a ruler more energetic than his im- 
mediate predecessors on the throne. lie devoted himself 
to rebuilding the ancient temples 

68 . Nabonidus. throughout the kingdom, and dug in 
525. their foundations until he found the 
ancient inscriptions of the kings who had 
first founded or subsequently rc-torcd them. In his own 
inscriptions recording his building operations he re- 
counts his finding of se\eral such inscriptions, and, as he 
mentions the number of years that had passed since they 
had been buried by their writers, his evidence with regard 
to the settlement of Babylonian chronology is invaluable. 
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Nabonidus, however, in spite of his zeal for rebuilding 
the temples of the gods, incurred the hatred of the 
priesthood by his attempt to centralise Babylonian 
religion. Although the rise of Babylon to the position 
of the principal city of the land had been reflected in 
the importance of Marduk in the Babylonian pantheon, 
the religion of the country had never radically changed 
its character. It had always remained a. body of local 
worships, each deity retaining his own separate centre 
of ritual. Nabonidus set himself to centralise all 
these worships in Babylon. He removed the images of 
the gods from their shrines in the various cities through- 
out the country and transported them to the capital. 

By this act he brought down upon himself the resent- 
ment of the priests, who formed the most powerful 
section of the community, and they, by the support 
they gave to Cvrus on his capture of Babylon, con- 
siderably aided the Persian conquest of the country. 

Cvrus, who had previously conquered the Modes, im- 
prisoning Astvages and sacking F.cbatana, next turned 
his attention to the conquest of Babylonia. 

69. Cyrus. The Babylonian army was commanded 
549. bv Bel-sar-usur (Belshazzar), the son of 
Nabonidus ; but it did not offer an 
effective opposition to the Persian forces. After 
suffering a defeat at Opis on the Tigris, it was 
' broken. Cyrus marched on and entered Sippar 
without further fighting, and Nabonidus fled. Babylon 
itself was taken two days later, and Nabonidus fell into 
the hands of the conqueror (cp Cvrus. § 2). In restor- 
ing order to the country, Cyrus adopted the wise policy of 
conciliating the conquered. He restored to their shrines 
the images of the gods which Nabonidus had removed. 
The popularity he acquired by this act is reflected in 
the inscription on his cylinder recording his taking of 
the city, which was probably composed at his orders by 
the official scribes of Babylon. Although naturally 
couched in flattering terms, it bears ample w itness to 
the pacific policy of Cyrus, who therein allows himself 
to be represented as the vindicator and champion of 
Marduk. the principal deity of his conquered foe : 

‘He (i.e. Marduk) sought out a righteous prince after his 
own heart, whom he might take by the hand ; Cyrus, king of 
Ansan, he called by his name, for empire over the whole world 
he proclaimed his title. The land of Kutu, the whole of the 
tribal hordes, he forced into submission at his feet ; as for the 
men whom he had delivered into his hands, with justice and 
righteousness did he care for them. Marduk the great lord, 
the protector of his people, beheld his upright deeds and his 
righteous heart with joy. To his city of Babylon he commanded 
him to go, he made him take the road to Babylon ; like a friend 
and helper he went hy his side. His wide-spreading host, the 
number of which, like the waters of a river, cannot be numbered, 
girl with their weapons advance at his side. Without contest 
and hattle he made him enter into Babylon his city; Babylon 
lie spared from tribulation. Nabonidus, the king that did not 
fear him, he delivered into his hand. All the people of Babylon, 
the whole of Sumer and Akkad, princes and governors beneath 
him bowed down, they kissed his feet, they rejoiced in his 
kingdom, bright was their countenance. To the lord, who 
through his strength raises the dead to life and from destruction j 
and misery had spared all, joyfully they paid homage, they | 
reverenced his name.' Other pav-ages in the cylinder refer J 

to the zeal displayed by Cyrus fur Marduk and the other 
Babylonian gods. — ‘ When into Babylon 1 entered favourably, 1 
with exultation and shouts of ioy in the palace of the princes j 
I took up a lordly dwelling, Marduk the great lord [inclined] ' 
the great heart of the sons of Babylon to me and daily do I 
care for his worship. . . . And the gods of Sumer and Akkad, 
which Nabonidus to the anger of the gods had brought into | 
Babylon, at the word of Marduk the great lord one and all in 
their own shrines did I cause to take up the habitation of their 
hearts delight. May all the gods whom 1 have brought into 
their own cities pray daily before Bel and Nabu for the lengthen - 
ln g of my days, let them -.peak the word for my good fortune, 
and unto Marduk my lord let them say; “May Cyrus the 
king that feareth thee and Cambyse.s his son [have prosperity]." 1 

With the capture of Babylon by Cyrus the history 
of the Babylonians as an independent nation comes to 

70 End an enc ^ The country never regained her 
independence, but remained a province 
subject to the powers which succeeded one another 
in the rule of W. Asia. Under Cambyses, indeed, 
and still more under Darius Hystaspis, discontent be- 


came very prevalent in Babylonia. Soon after the 
accession of Darius a certain Nadintu-Bel put himself 
at the head of a revolt, declaring himself to be Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the son of Nabonidus, the last king of 
Babylon. 1 )arius stamped out the rebellion and exe- 
cuted Nadintu-Bcl. A few years later he quelled a 
second rebellion headed by Arahu, who was captured 
and cruciln-d, and during the reign of Xerxes a similar 
rising proved equally unsuccessful. 'Phr.se rebellions 
were the hist struggles of the national spirit to reassert 
itself. They met with no response among the general 
body of the people, who were content to serve their 
foreign masters. Babylonia, in fact, remained subject 
to the Persians until the conquests of Alexander brought 
her under ( 1 reek control, which she exchanged only for 
the Parthian supremacy. 

(</) For the history of Babylonia, see the works by Tiele, Horn- 
mel, Delitzsch, and Winckler cited under Assyria. For the early 
period these histories maybe supplemented 
71. Bibliography, by reference to the inscriptions which are 
being published in K. de Sarzec's DP- 
couvcrtes cn Chaldee (1884, etc.), The Bab. Lxped. of the Univ. 
of Pennsylvania ( 1 J93, eic.), ediicd by Hilprecht, and Cuneiform 
'Texts from Babylonian tablets , etc. in the British Museum 
(1896, etc.). Among English histories reference maybe made 
to George Smith's Babylonia (SUCK, 1877) and G. Rawlinson's 
Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World, vols. i. and ii. 
(1871). In Schr.'s KB, vol. iii., translations of many of the 
historical inscriptions uf' Babylonia are given, while the same 
author's COT describes the principal points in the OP which 
are illustrated by the monuments. For other works dealing 
with the inscriptions of Babylonia, the bibliographies mentioned 
in the article Assyria (§ 34) may be consulted. 

( b ) [On the religion of the Babylonians we have as yet only 
one students’ handbook, Jastrow'.x Religion of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia (reviewed by D. G. Lyon, New World , March, 1899). 
Sayce's Hibbert Lectures (for 1887) on the same subject are 
less systematic. On the cosmology of Babylonia, Jensen's 
Kosmologie der Babylonier is still the most complete authority ; 
but editions of religious texts must be consulted by the advanced 
student.] 

(c) With regard to books for the study of the language, the first 
dictionary to appear was N orris's A ssyrian Dictionary (1868-72), 
which he did not live to complete. In his Alphabetisches 
Vcrzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter (1886), 
Strassmaier published an immense collection of material, which 
has been used in subsequent dictionaries ; among these may 
be mentioned Delitzsch's Assyrisc/us Wo> terhuch (1887, etc. ; 
unfinished), the same author's Assyrischen 1 1 andwdrtcrbuch 
('96), Muss Arnolt's Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
guage (1 8Q4, etc., in progress), and Meissner's Supplemente cum 
Assyrisclien Wdrterb nek (r 898) ; Briinnow's Classified List of 
Cuneiform Ideographs, 1889 {Indices, 1897), contains a full list 
of ideographs with their values. The best Assyrian grammar 
is Delitzsch's Assyr. Gramm. (1889 ; transl. by Kennedy). 

( d ) The existence of the Sumerian language, which for long 
was disputed, is now generally acknowledged ; but a grammar 
of the language has yet to be written ; it should be noted that 
the views on Sumerian which Delitzsch expressed in his Assyr. 
Gram, he has since completely changed. A list of the Sumerian 
values of the cuneiform signs is given by Brimnow in his 
Classified List , while Weissbach's Die sumcrsiche Frage (98) 
may be consulted for the history of the controversy. 

L. W. K. 

BABYLONIANS (bn3 ’13 ; yioi BaByAconoc 
[BAQ], F-z. 23 15 [BA om. Ba.B.]. r 7 [-ONOC, B], 23 ; in 
Aram. BaByA^NIOI t BAL f Ezra4 9>. i n ever y 

case the land, not the city, is referred to : cp especially 
Kz. 23 rs, ’ the Babylonians, the land of whose nativity 
is Chaldea.’ 

BABYLONISH GARMENT, RV Babylonish Mantle 
plfjiy rrnN, lit. ‘mantle of Shinar,' so RV m f-), 
Josh. 7 2i. SeeMtKTLK. 

BACA, VALLEY OF (Kjnn pDl?, § 103), or Valley 
of Weeping (RV, (5 gn th koiA&Ai toy kAay 0 - 
mgonoc [BX‘*R], eic th N koiAaAa t. k. [K c ' n AT] ; 
cp Aq. Vg. Pesh. ), mentioned only in Ps. 84 6 [7]. For 
the meaning given above cp the Wady of Weeping 
^^5 found by Burckhardt near Sinai. The name 
is frequently explained ' balsam vale ’ (so RV nu r-) ; but 
cp Cheyne, who reads o'ZQ (cp (5 here and at Judg. 2s), 
and supposes a play on the name Beka im. The pi. d'kd? 
occurs in 2 Sam. 522 ff. (= 1 Ch. 1-1 14/!), apparently 
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as the name of a spot (see Rephaim, Valley of) j 
where there wore Baca -trees. David took his stand | 
there to wait for Yahw&’s signal to attack the Philis- : 
tine’s. 1 (2 S. 524) speaks of it as a ‘grove,’ mean- 
ing an Asherah ; there is no mention of trees in (? 

On the meaning of Baca trees see Mulberry. 

BACCHIDES (BakxiAhc. also Ba[x 1 x'Ahc ; Bapakx- 
[1 M.icc. 78 , A], kakx. \} b - v ' 12 > A], Bakxx- \- lb - y r - 
N*AJ), the chief general of 1 Jr.METRiUS 1. [</. v. , 1], who 
was sent to Judaea to enforce the claims of Alcimus to 
the priesthood ( 1 Mace. 7 8 ff. ). Almost immediately 
after the death of Nkanok, he was sent again with 
Alumus, and inflicted a severe defeat on the Maccabrean 
party at Elasa, 2 who lost their leader Judas (chap. 9, 

16 1 b. c. ). Judaea suffered heavily at the hands of 
Baccliidcs ; nor did any real advantage accrue when 
Jonathan took up the leadership (932 ff.). The capital 
and other important strongholds remained in the hands 
of Bacchides, who was engaged in fortifying them until 
the death of Alcimus ( r 59 B.C. ), when he returned to 
Demetrius (9 57). At the end of two years the opponents 
of the Maccnbne.m party (whose hands had become 
strengthened) agreed to betray Jonathan and his fol- 
lowers to Bacchides. This piece of treat hery was 
disco\ crcrl and avenge* 1 (9 58 ff.). Bacchides set out 
ag.iinst Jurlrea (158 B.o.) and besieged Beth-basi, but 
met with ill success everywhere, until at last he was 
only too glad to accept Jonathan’s overtures of peace 
(968). The Jewish captives of the former wars were 
restored, and the Maccabees had rest for four or fi\e 
years. 

BACCHURUS (Bakxoypoc [BA], cakxoyp [L], 
zaccaris), singer in list of those with foreign wives 
(see K/.ka, i. § 5, end), 1 Esd. 924 ; but not in || Ezra 10 24 
[MT EV 0 r ‘* s *'], though (& L adds ZAKXOyp- 

BACCHUS (Liber), the equivalent of the Greek 
Dionysus (so RV m e AlONycoc [AV]), is mentioned 
in 2 Macc. 67, where it is said that on the occasion 
of the birthday of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164) 
the unhappy Jew's weie compelled to attend the feast 
of Bacchus (AiONyciAI RV ,n ** ’feast of Dionysia’) 
wearing the ivy- wreath (iruro'fo). the peculiar emblem 
of the god. A few' years later Nicanor (the general of 
Demetrius) threatened to pull down the temple and 
supplant it by one dedicated to Bacchus unless Judas 
was handed u\ er to him ( ib. 14 33, A«m><ros [A]). The 
worship of Bacchus seems to have been introduced 
first by the Ptolemies, of which family he was the 
patron-god, and according to 3 Macc. 229 several years 
previously the Jews in Alexandria had been branded 
by Ptolemy Philopator (222-204) "ith the sign of the 
ivy ; the object of this obviously being forcibly to 
identify the unwilling Jews with the detested worship of 
Bacchus. Sec Cuttings of the Flesh, § 6. His 
worship would be specially abhorrent to pious Jews, 
since one of the greatest of the Dionysian festivals fell in 
the month Elaphebolion (March- April), thus synchronis- 
ing dusely with the passover. In course of time the 
Hellemsing Jews and Greek residents were more attracted 
bv the cult, and when Jerusalem became a Roman 
colony (iElia Capitolina) we find Dionysus with his 
thyrsus and panther figuring upon the coins as one of 
the patron gods. 3 

The worship of Dionysus flourished at Caesarea, 
at Damascus, and in the Hauran. He was the special 
patron of Scvthopolis, and from him the town Dionysia 
(Son* la) received its name. Dionysus, however, soon 
became identified with the Nabataean deity Dusares 
(the Baal, the god of heaven, and of wine). The 

1 In v. 24 emend to >"nyp ( crucrerf< - cr f L o? [L] for trvv • 

tcAeur/xos [BA]), ‘ when thou hearest the sound of a stormy wind 
in the tops of the Baca trees.’ It is in the tempest that Yahwe 
‘goes out against the Philistines.’ 

2 Doubtless an error for A das A. 

3 See Madden, Coins 0/ the Jews , 1881, p. 252 /. 
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Dionysiac character which the latter presents is not 
native: it is directly due to the northern influence. 1 
The priest of Dionysia (see above) calls himself the priest 
of Dusares, and on the coins of Bostra the latter appears 
with the Dionysian emblem of the wine- press. Figures 
of the vine and wine- cup are still found upon the lintels 
in many of the villages in the Hauran. Although the 
worship of Yahwfe had little in common with that of 
Bacchus ( my mu] uii m congruent! bus in ditutis, Tacit. 
Hist. 5s\ classical writers, observing the musical and 
joyful nature of their ceremonial rites, now and then 
fell into the error of making Bacchus Jewish god 
that had been worshipped by the earliest patriarchs (cp 
e.g. Plut. Sympos. 1461. 

For the various mythological forms of Bacchus, see 
Ency. Brit. s.v. ’ Dionysus' ; and Roscher, s. v. 

BACENOR occurs in an uncertain passage, 2 Macc. 
1235, Auaideos 8b tls tCv tov (daKTjvopos [VA]. It is 
doubtful whether it is the name of a. captain or the 
cognomen of a company or division in the army of 
Judas. See DOSITHEUS. 

BACHRITES, THE (n^H ; Xu, 26 35 . 6 RAI [v. 39 ] 
om. ). See Becher. 

BADGER, ROCK ()£l‘ ; ), Lev. 11 5 RV“v- ; J -V 

Coney. 

BADGERS’ SKINS, RV Sealskins (D'CTO rii$, 
L‘TIFI "Vli;, C’fin, AepMATA YAKIN0INA [ I AN 0 IN A. Aq. , 
Sym. , Ezek. I610] [BAL] ; Ex. 25 s 20x4 36723 3619 
[I5AL om.] 39 34 Nu. 468 [ScppaTivip vcuavdivip] 10-12 
1425 Ez. 16iof), are mentioned as the fourth or outer- 
most covering of the tabernacle (next above the ‘rams’ 
skins dyed red’), and as outer wrappings for the ark 
and different vessels of the tabernacle during journeys. 
In Ezekiel's figurative description of Yahwe’s adorning 
of Israel as a beautiful maiden, shoes of this material 
are included. As to the meaning of tahal there have 
been many opinions : five chief views may be indicated. 

(1) The ancient versions with one consent understood 
a colour : 0 Syr. Chald. Yg. render ’ blue' or 1 violet,’ 
Ar. Samar, ’black' or ’dark.' This view, which has 
been strongly maintained by Bochart, rests, however, 
on no philological ground, and is refuted by the syntax 
of the Hebrew words. 2 Apart from the versions, all 
Hebrew tradition is in favour of the view that tahal 
is an animal. 

(2) In the discussion on this animal in the Talmud 
(Shabb. c. 2, fol. 28) the opinion prevails that it is a 
species of xSn (prob. = ' ferret ’), a description which 
w ould roughly suit the badger ; and the claim of this 
animal has been supported (by Ges. and others) by 
comparison with late Lat. Tax us or taxo (Ital. tasso, 
Fr. iaisson) and Germ. Docks . 3 The common badger, 
Mcles tax us, found throughout Europe and Northern 
Asia, reaches its southernmost limits in Palestine, where 
it is common in the hilly and w'oody parts of the 
country. It is, however, improbable that the reference 
is to the skins of these animals. They would be diffi- 
cult to procure either in Egypt or in the desert, and 
there is no evidence of their being used in those regions 
for such a purpose. 4 

1 For the god Dusares (AovcrapTjs, on N:ib. inscr. see 

ZDMG 14 465, 41 711, Baethg. Beitr. 92 ff., \Vk.\ Kins. 292 ff., 
and We. H eid. ( 2 ) 48 ff. The name means 4 possessor (dii) of RHP- 
The latter is often taken to lie equivalent to 4 Sarah,’ in which 
case Dusares is equivalent to Abraham— a hazardous theory. 

2 CC’nn is obviously gen. after my — i.c., equivalent to D^'N» 

not to in the phrase for ‘rams’ skins dyed red.’ 

3 Philological explanations in\olving roots common to the 
Aryan and Semitic languages are, however, notoriously pre- 
carious. 

4 How little value attaches to the opinion of the Rabbis may 
be gathered from another view, strongly supported in the 
Talmud, that the c‘nn a kind of unicorn which specially 
appeared to Moses for this purpose, and immediately afterwards 
disappeared (Bochart, i. 3 30). 
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A more scientific etymology is that which com- 
pares the Ar. tubas or d it bus, ’ a dolphin.’ This would 
indicate a marine animal, — probably (a) the seal (RV 
text), or (£) the porpoise (RV 111 ^-), or (c) the •//<; or 
sea-cow. (</) has in its favour the adaptability 

of sealskins to the purpnsrs referred to, the statement 
of Artemidorus (in Strah. 16 776) that seals abounded 
in the Red iSea, one island there being called vrj<ro$ 
<pd)Ka )v, and the actual use of .1 sealskin covering m 
antiquity to protect buildings, because it was supposed 
that lightning never struck this material , I ’liny, 
/AV 2 55, Suet. Oct. oo) < >ne species of seal, A/ona- 
chus albiventer, undoubtedly occurs in the Mediter- 
ranean, and some authorities aie of opinion that the 
same is true of the common seal, Phoca vital l na. 

(b) The porpoise, like the seal, is as a rule a denizen of 
the colder waters of the globe ; but Phoctena communis , 
the common porpoise of the British coasts, occasionally 
enters the Mediterranean, whilst the Indian porpoise, 
Ph. phoctcnoidcs, inhabits the shores of the Indian 
Ocean from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, and may 
have been captured in the Red Sea. (<) The 

Dugong, being more like the dolphin, has the etymology 
in its favour. According to Knobel (Conun. on Ex. 25 s) 
this animal (Mali core t.:bcrne.iuh) 'is found in the 
Red Sea, attaining a length of 8 to 10 or more feet, is 
hunted like the whale, and has a skin well adapted for 
sandals or coverings. * Friedr. Del. sought to strengthen 
the case for this identification (Prol. to Baer’s Ezek. p. i 
xvi f) by comparison with Ass. tab hi, an animal whose 
skin, according to various Ass. inscriptions, was used 
to cover the beams of ships in the manner described by 
Herodotus (1 194). He has since {Prol. 77-79 [’86]), 
however, abandoned the view that tahsu v.is the 
dugong, and supposes it to mean loctber. 1 The dugong 
of the Indian Ocean, with the Manatee of the Atlantic, 
composes the class Sirenia. They are usually found 
in the estuaries of large rivers browsing on sea- weed, 
and they are still actively sought off the coast of 
Queensland for the sake of their blubber and hide. 

{4) Much less probable is the opinion of Bottcher 
[Neue Aehrenl. 32 ff.) that pnn is a form of ebn (he- 
goat) with the middle radical hardened ; he supposes 
that goat-skin was manufactured into a kind of morocco 
leather. It is natural that ’rams’ and ’he -goats’ 
should come together as in Gen. G 2 is [14] 2O1. 17 n ; 
but apart from this the explanation has little to recom- 
mend it. 

(5) The latest and perhaps most probable view is 
that put forward by Bondi ( ALgyptiaca , 1 ff.), who 
makes t?nn a loan-word from Egyptian tbs, ‘ Egyptian 
leather.’ and gives a thorough discussion of views. 
This meaning is especially suitable to Ez. 16 10, but 
is also appropriate in the other passages. 

Of all the explanations those by Ar. duhas or tubas , 
by Ass. tahsu , and by Eg. tbs, most deserve attention. 

N. M. —A. K. S. 

BAEAN (B&i&n [AKV]j, iMacc. 5 4 / RV ; AV 
Bran. 

BAG. Several of the Hebrew words are much more 
general in signification than the English ' bag.’ — (1) D'3 
bis (Dt. 25 13 Pr. 16 11 Mi. 611 Is. 466 } for holding money, 
or the weights employed by merchants. In Pr. 1 14 
{fiaWavTiov) , EV renders Purse. (2) unn bant (cp 
Ar. haritat un . bag of skin, etc., and see Frank. 296) [ 
in 2 K. 5 23 ( 6 v\a.Ko$) of Naaman’s bag which con- j 
tained a talent of silver. In Is. 322 it is mentioned 
in the list of women's adornments, and signifies 
probably a satchel (so RV ; AV 'crisping pin’). (3) 

km, a word of very general meaning (see Vessel), 
used of a sack for containing corn (Gen. 4225 dyyiov) or 

1 Cp Shalmaneser, Monolith inscr. ii. 16, ina eli^pe Ha 
vialak tab's! , ‘ on boats of skins of wethers ’ ; so Wi. for good 
reasons; Sat see refeiences in Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Diet. s.v. | 
‘gab-Su-u.’ 


of the instruments carried by a shepherd (Zech. 11 15). 
It is rendered ’bag’ only in iS. 174049 (AY"’*- 
’ vessel’) : see SLING. (4) -yrrj srror ( s 'bind, cp verb in 

2 K 12 io[ii], nm, ’and they put in bags’), Jobl4i7 

(fiaWavTiov), Pr. 7 jo, 2 '.?) s. ‘ a bag with holes ’ (Hag. 
16 ). It is rendered 'bundle’ in 1 S. '2 a 29 Gen 4235 (of 
nmnev) and 1 1 ■ (of myrrh, I<V m tf- 'lug'). (5) 

fiaWui’Tioi' , Lk. I23:, RY 'purse'; and (6) y\uxr<r 6 - 
ko/xov (Jn. 126 l'j.;9, l\V n, tf ’box'). See Bo\, 3. 

BAGO (B&fO [AJ). 1 Esd. 840 = EzraS 14, Bi<;\ u, 3. 

BAGOAS (from l’ers. bagu, ‘God’ ; see Ed. Meyer, 
Ent. 157; cp H1gv.1i, liigth.i, Alniglha), a ennnth in 
the household of I lolofcrni-x ; Jurlith 1 2 1 j ff. (B&rcoAC 
[BA 1 ]; in v. 1 ; B&TWC [A “]). 

BAGOI (B^roi [A]), 1 Esd. 5 14 = Ezra 2 2, Ittrjv.u, 
BAGPIPE (RV M, tf' of Dun. 3 5 10 15 [in z>. 

IO *rc*rD, Kr. 'bid]. Gr. cyMc|)a)NlA, EV ‘dulcimer’). 
The Aramaic word is from ovfxpwvia, a late Gr. word, 
used, curiously enough, by Polybius in his account of 
the festivities in which Anlinchus Epiphanes (who is so 
fi cquently alluded to in Daniel) indulged (\\xvi.lO5 xwi. 
4S; see 1 )\nikl, § 7). For the form of the Aram, cp 
avfxpoovoL, ’agreed,' in the Fiscal Inscription from 
Palmyra, 137 A. D. (col. 3 , ll. 1445)- See Music, § 4 (c). 

BAHARUMITE, THE (WTO, iCh. 11 33; o 
BeepMeiN [B, R c - 1 ], o - pBei n fX' v |, o Bapcami [A], 

0 BApAMAl [E]), evidently a scribe's error for ‘the 
Bahurimite ' — t.c., ’ the man of Bair rim' ( l ’p”Vin3n). 
The same reading should be restored in 2 S. 23 31. See 
Barhumite. 

BAHURIM (Dn-ira and Dnri 3 ; faovpew [A]; 2S. 

3 16 fia.pa.KeL [B], -p- [L] ; 16 5 fiovpeip [B], X°PP a P- [U] ITiS 
fiaopeip. [B]> fiaiOxoppiov [L]; 19 16 /Saovpe t/x [B], x°PP°- v lb] I 

1 K. . 2 8 paadovpeip. [B], padovpeip [AL], fioKXopr}<; [Jos. Ant. 

vii.97]), a place in Benjamin (2 S. 19 16 [17]). not included 
in the list of Benjamite towns, which appears prominently 
in two very interesting narratives — that of the return of 
Michal to David, and that of the flight of David from 
Absalom. Michal had been given by David's angry 
father-in-law to Palti (t/.v. ) or Paltiel of Gallim, and 
David in his returning prosperity demanded her back. 
Followed by her weeping husband, Michal vent from 
Gallim 1 to Bahurim. There Abner commanded Paltiel 
to return. It may naturally be asked, Why was Bahurim 
selected as the scene of this leave-taking? The answer 
is furnished by the story of David's flight. It is clear 
from 2 S. 16 1 5 (cp 1?2 4 ) that Bahurim lay near the road 
from Jerusalem to the Jordan valley. Abner would have 
to take this road on his return to Mahanaim, and would 
naturally wait at Bahurim until he knew for certain that a 
visit to Hebron would be acceptable to the king. Mean- 
time the envoys of David conducted Michal to Hebron. 
Later it was David’s turn to pass by Bahurim, when 
he sought the Jordan valley as a fugitive (2 S. 15 28). 
At Bahurim he would apparently have made his first 
halt had not the insults of Shimei compelled him to go 
farther 2 (2 S. I65-14). It was at Bahurim also that 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz lay hid in a well, when pursued 
by the servants of Absalom (2 S. 17 18). The spot 
which best answers the topographical conditions is (as 
Barclay was the first to sec) SE. of tin- village of el- 
’ JuUoivrh (see Laishah). Here, to the S. of the old 
Roman road, van Kasteren found in the upper 1 1 'ady 
cr- Rnivaby a ruin without a name, which he believes to 
be on the site of Bahurim [ZDPTIS 101 ff. ). For 
d. less probable view, fully discussed by van Kasteren, 
see Marti, ZDPV 3 & ff- T * K * c * 

l Sir G. Grove (Smith’s DB) thinks this may be doubtful. 
The rendering of© 1 -, however, in 2 S. 3 t5(viou a-eWeip .) suggests 
that the verse originally closed with D'VjjO, ‘ from Gallim. That 
Palti was with Ishbosheth at Mahanaim seems very improbable. 

- The name of the village where he ‘ refreshed himself (2 S- 
16 14) seems to have dropped out. See Ayephim. 
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BAITERUS ( Baith poc [BA]), i Esd. 5 17 RV, AV 
Meti-.rus ; see Gibhak. 

BAJITH, RV Bayitii (JV 3 H, ’ the temple’ ; text of 
< 5 > differs), is taken in EV of Is. 152 as the name of ? 
place, the article being neglected (cp Ain, 2). It is 
perhaps more defensible to render the stichus containing 
the word thus : ’ They go up to the temple, Dibon (goes 
up) to the high places to weep ‘ (so Ges. and formerly 
Che. ). The temple referred to might be the Beth- 
bamoth of the inscription of Mesha (/. 26 ; cp Bamoth- 
rtAAL). nn and r\ 2 , however, are so easily confounded 
(see, c.g. , Is. 10 32 Kt.) that it is still better to read nnby 
T3. ’ the daughter ( = people) of Dibon is gone up,’ 
with Duhrn and Cheyne ( SBOT ). 

BAKBAKKAR ("i| 53 p 3 , form strange, probably 
corrupt ; B&KAp [B], BakB* [AL] ; Pesh. has D-irTV, 
which in w. 812, etc. =Heb. DrfV, Jeroham), a Levite 
in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. § 5 [b\ 
§ J 5 L 1 ] a )• 1 Ch. 0 15 ; not in || Neh. 11 16, but perhaps 
transposed to v. 17 (where MT and (P' s,c-a ,llg * read 
Bakbukiaii [7.Z/.], though (*I BA omits, 0 L / 3 o/cx et as). 

BAKBUK ijM 3 ? 3 , §§ 38, 71, ‘pitcher’; but see 
below ; BakBoyk [Ah]). The b’ne Bakbuk, a family 
of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 9), Ezra 251 (/ 3 cmcoujc [L], fiatac. [B]) = Neh. 7 53 {^clk^ou 
[B], vtKovp [N]) = i Esd. £>31+ (a.Kov(f> [B], cucov/l 1 [A] ; 
EV, Acub). The name can hardly be Hebrew. It 
may be corrupted from Assyr. Habbakuka, a plant name 
(see HABAKKUK). T. K. C. 

BAKBUKIAH (rPp 3 p 3 , § 38, ‘pitcher of Yahwe 1 ? 
[or else = Bakbuk, ,v being probably a simple afforma- 
tive Mas trow, JDL 13 127)], cp Bakbuk ; B&kBakiac 
[ cs 1 - ^ng.sup. L] t |{X A om.), one of the Nethinim; 
a singer in list of Levite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. § 5 [/']. § 15 [1] a, and cp Ilcrs/cl, 105), 
Neh. 11 17 (BOKXeiAC [h] ; omitted in || 1 Ch. 9 16 before 
Obadiah = Abda of Neh.); and porter in Zerubbabel's 
band (see Ezra, ii. § 6 b, § 11, and H<rstel, no), 
Neh. 1225. In Neh. 11 17, of the three persons named, 
Mattaniah is ' son ' of Asaph, and Abda is a ' son ’ 
of Jeduthun. It is plausible, therefore, to take Bak- 
bukiah to be the same name as ,t ,?3 (cp €> L ) and identify 
with Bukkiaii one of the sons of Heman. The 

three great guilds of temple-singers will then be repre- 
sented. 

BAKEMEATS. In his dream Pharaoh's chief baker 
carried on his head ' three baskets of white bread ’ 
pph Gen. 40 16 — so RV and most 

1. Baking. moc j ern sc holars ; AV ' three white baskets'), 
in the uppermost of which were ' all manner of bakemeats 
for Pharaoh,’ literally, as we read in the margin of AV, 

4 meat [food] of Pharaoh, the work of a baker' ( 40 17). 
The best commentary on these verses is the representa- 
tion of the royal bakery on the tomb of Ramses III. at 
Thebes, which has been reproduced by Wilkinson {Anc. 
Eg., 1878, 1 176), and more recently by Erman {Anc. 
Eg. 1 91). The process of making the ordinary house- 
hold supply is described under Bread ; here it is pro- 
posed to bring together the scattered notices in Scripture 
regarding other products of the baker's skill. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note the remarkable variety 
of shapes assumed by the bread and pastry in the repre- 
sentation referred to. Additional varieties are collected 
by Erman from other sources and represented on the 
same page. How far the Hebrew court bakers ( 1 S. 8 
13) were able to imitate those of Egypt we do not know. 

There is certainly no lack of names for different species 
of bakemeats in the OT ; but it is now impossible to 
2 Cak s identif y t ^ iem ( C P Bread). Thus we can 
only conjecture, although w ith a fair amount 
of certainty, that the cake named kikkar (-C2. AV 

1 Cp Akkub. 2. It is possible, however, that BA omit the 
name (L has jScuc^ouk), since a»cov<f>, etc. may be a duplicate 
of Hakupha (q.v.). 


BAKEMEATS 

■morsel,’ RV ‘loaf’), 1 S. 236, must have been round, 
like a Scottish 4 bannock ' ; which, from the context, 
must hold good also of the barley-cake (S'^s) of Gideon’s 
dream (Judg. 7i3+). The nikkitdim (o'Tip:, possibly 
from np3, to prick) may have been thin cakes pricked 
over like a modern biscuit, or dotted o\er with the seeds 
of some condiment (sec below). They were part of the 
present which the wife of Jeroboam I. took to the 
prophet Ahijah (1 K. I43), and are rendered by l .V 
cracknels, for which the American revisers prefer to 
read ‘cakes. ' 1 Still, judging from etymology, we may 
consider the hallo. (rYn), the cake which so frequently 
occurs in the sacrificial ritual, as having been perforated 
to pierce) like a modern Passover cake. It was 
made of the finest flour (npo). Mention is made of 
another kind of sacrificial cakes, apparently of foreign 
origin, which the women of Jerusalem kneaded and 
baked in connecdon with the idolatrous worship of the 
' Queen ui ; Heaven’ ( q.v . ), Jer. 7 18 4419. @ merely 

transliterates the Heb. word (cn'r, x av ^ vas [BNAQj ; 
X<xvfiG>va.s [N*], x avavas [Q*] Jer. 4119), and the 
exegetical tradition varies. That these kawwavim were 
some kind of bakemeats is clear from the kneading of 
the dough in their preparation ( 7 18). It is generally 
thought that they may have resembled the sclcnai 
{(rcXrjvai), cakes shaped like the full moon, which were 
offered in Athens to Artemis, the moon-goddess, at the 
time of full moon (see especially Kue. 's essay ' De 
melecheth dcs hemels,' translated in Bu.’s edition of his 
Gesammelte Abh. 208, and the comm, of Graf and of 
Giesebrecht in be . ). A similar custom is said to have 
prevailed in the worship of the .Vrabic goddess Al-‘Uzza 
(We. -Ir. //<•/«/. (h 38 / , 2nd ed. 41 /.). 

With regard to what may be called the pastry of the 
Hebrews, all that can be said with any degree of certainty 

p , is that a more delicate relish was imparted to 
the preparation of certain kinds of bakemeats 
in three ways. (1) The dough was baked in olive oil. 
Thus the taste of the manna is said in one passage (Nu. 
118 JE) to be like the taste of 'cakes baked with oil’ 
(RV m £-, jKrn generally understood of some dainty 

cooked in oil (but EV ’ like the taste of fresh oil ’). (2) 

The dough was prepared by being mixed with oil and 
then fired. This mode of preparation was extensively 
used in the ritual of P: see, for example, Lev. 24 ff., 
where a distinction is made between cakes 4 mingled 
(rfaSa — see in BDB Lex.) with oil ’ and cakes merely 

'anointed (c'nt'c) with oil.’ (3) In the passage parallel 
to that quoted above (1), viz., Ex. I631 [P], the taste of 
the manna is likened to ‘wafers (p'pi, for which sec 
Bread) made with honey.’ From this passage, from 
the prohibition of honey in the ritual (Lev. 2 ii), and 
from the post-biblical use of the verbal stem cm (db5), 
we learn that honey [d e baS ) — no doubt both the product 
of the bee and the artificial grape-syrup (the modern 
dibs: see H< >nky) — was used in the preparation of certain 
kinds of bakemeats. (S BAL j n both the passages dis- 
cussed (Nu. 118 Ex. I631) renders by eyicpls, which, 
according to Athenaeus (in Di. on Ex. 16 31) denoted ’ a 
bakemeat made with oil and honey.’ Saadia’s word 
here is kata if 11 { pastilli dulciarii ), a species of confec- 
tion still made in Syria. Landberg ( Erovn bes et Dictons, 
125) defines it as 4 a flaky paste {pnlnsene feuilletie) 
made with walnut and sugar and, in spring, with cream.’ 2 
Some sort of dainty confection is evidently intended by 
the obscure Ublboth (min 1 ? ; 2 S. 136 8 iof ; EV ‘ cakes’) 
which Tamar baked for Amnon. 3 If the etymology 

1 For Josh. 9 5, the only other passage where D’mpj occurs 
(EV 4 mouldy '), see Di. in loc . 

2 The curious in these matters are referred to Landberg's book 
for a detailed list of modern Arab confections, 123-128 ; cp Wetz. 
ZDMG 11 517/ 

3 On the reading in v. 9 see Cooking Ut en.sils, § 5 [i.l 
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from 22^ (heart) were more secure, we might conclude 
that the tit-bit in question was heart-shaped. 

In Ez. 27 17 we find among the trade- products of 
Tyre a substance called piinnag ( 339) which, according 
to the Targum, was a ‘kind of confection ; so RY 111 ^ 1 
The meaning is quite uncertain, and probably the tc\t 
is corrupt (Co. would rc.nl irn. wax; sec 1 ’annag). 
For the frequently mentioned ntru’K or grape-e.ike, see 
FRUIT, § s I and for the use of condiments in baking, 
see Food and Spicks. /*. *>.. 3. k. 

BAKING. See Bread, § 2 ; Oven. 

BAKING PAN (nzUTN. Lev. 2579. See Cooking 

Utknmls, § 7- 

BALAAM Di’ . 2 , etymology uncertain ; Winckler's 
Bel-'am \GI 1 120] seems improbable ; cp perhaps Ba-lum- 
— me-e (Am. Tab.) and see Iblkam, Bilj.a, 

eeounts N icl ’ l utan< ! BaAaam [BAL] ; Joseph. 
aCC0 ‘ BaAamOC)- b. Beor ; a soothsayer or prophet 
whom Bai.ak, king of Moab, made anxious by Israel's 
victory over the Amorites, summoned to curse his 
enemies. Instead of doing so, Balaam bore himself as 
the prophetic mouthpiece of Yah we, whom he acknow- 
ledged as his God (Nu. 22x8), and by the spirit of 
Elohim (24 a) foretold the future glory of Israel. No 
wonder that a prophet of Judah, writing probably in 
the dark and idolatrous days of Manasseh, recalled the 
history of Balaam, when he would remind his ungrateful 
countrymen of Yahw&'s ‘beneficent deeds’ (Mic. 65). 
Balaam’s character has long been regarded as an enigma, 
and from Bishop Butler’s time onwards many subtle 
solutions have been offered. The enigma, however, is 
mainly produced by the combination of two traditions 
belonging to different periods, and it is the duty of the 
critic to distinguish, as far .is possible, the two traditions 
which, though one in spirit, present a palpable difference 
in details. 

According to J, Balak, king of Moab, dismayed by 
the number of his new and unwelcome neighbours, 
called Balaam from the land of the b’ne Ammon 2 to 
curse Israel. Balaam protested that he could not, for 
all the royal treasure, go beyond Yahw&'s word ; but he 
saddled his ass and set out. 3 On the road, the angel 
of Yahwe, invisible to Balaam, but visible to the beast 
he rode, stopped his way with a drawn sword. Yahwe 
endowed the ass with speech, and at last opened the 
prophet s eyes to the apparition, and, had it not been 
for the fear which held the animal back, Balaam would 
have paid for his rashness with his life. Still, he re- 
ceived permission to go, and was only warned to report 
Yahwe' s oracle faithfully. The Elohist has no 

occasion for these marvels. In his account, Balaam, 
who is an .Aramaean of Pethor (q.v. ) on the Euphrates 
(or perhaps rather a N. Arabian of Rehoboth by the 
river of Musri), did not yield to Balak's repeated solici- 
tations till God (Elohim) appeared in a dream and told 
him to go with the Moabite ambassadors. 

From this point it is not possible to separate the 
E and J documents with full confidence. In what 
follows we have four great prophecies concerning Israel’s 
future, besides three short oracles on the destruction of 
the Amalekites, the Kenites, and the Assyrians. Prob- 
ably the first two of the four great prophecies come to 
us in their present form from the hand of the Elohist, 4 

1 The word ‘confection ’ here used in the RVnifr. refers every- 
where else in E V to perfumes or spices (Ex. 30 35, RV ' perfume 1 ; 
iCh.9 30, AV ‘ ointment,' RV ‘ confection ' ; Ecclus. 38 8) ; cp the 

confectionaries ' or perfume-compounders of 1 S. 8 13. 

2 225^; read j'vcy for with Di. after Sam. Pesh. Vg., 
and some Heb. MSS. For a third view, however, see Pethor. 

. 3 Nu. 22 19-21# belongs to E. The reason why Balaam went 
is not told in the extant portions of J. 

4 The Elohistic account of the prophecies must, however, have 
made some reference to Moab, and must, therefore, have con- 
tained more than is now given in chap. 23. 
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while the last two are derived from the narrative of the 
Yah wist. 

Balaam prepares for his work rath it after the fashion 
of a sorcerer than in accordance with the spiritual ideas 

0 . of Hebrew prophecy. In order to influ- 
1 and 2° Tin t:nce Llohim, he directs Balak to offer 

■- J' sacrifices of special solemnity 1 (seven 
alters, seven oven, seven rams; cp Beek-shuba). 

I kunoth-baal, the scene of the sacrifice-,, was no ordinary 
‘high place,’ but (probably) one of those high hills 
where huge dolmens still suggest prim:rv:d communing 
with God, and, as we learn, it commanded a view' of at 
least 'the utmost part’ of the lstaelitish encampment. 
This was important, for a curse must be uttered in sight 
of those upon whom it is to fall (cp 23 13 a).* When 
Balaam returns to Balak and his princes after meeting 
God, he can but break forth into jubilant praise of 
Israel. Curse it he cannot. The* people has a destiny 
of its own which parts it from the surrounding nations. 
The Israelite hosts N. of Arnon are the token of a 
mightier multitude unborn. All individual desire loses 
itself in the sense of Israel’s greatness. Happy is 
he who dies in Jeshurun, and, dying, knows that his 
people is immortal ! In vain Balak changes the seer’s 
place of outlook. As Balaam beholds all Israel from 
the top of PlSGAH,® he receives a divine oracle which 
confirms and transcends the former blessing. God, 
says Balaam, is not a man : he does not change his 
mind. Nor can trouble touch Israel, for YahwA himself 
reigns in their midst ; and the people (if we may trust 
the reading 3 ) greet this divine king with exultant shout. 
With the strength of a wild-ox, they fling their foes to 
the ground. No magical arts avail in Israel's case : even 
now all has been decided, and one can but cry * What 
has God done ! ’ Like a lion, Israel rises up to devour 
the prey. 

Again sacrificial rites are performed, and again Balaam 
has to disappoint the king (see Peor). The third 
n prophecy (J), together with some striking 

3 ' parallels to the second, 4 has characteristic 

3 ana A [JJ. f eatures G f j ts own The p 0 et still dwells 
on the numbers and prowess of Israel, but adds a 
panegyric of its well-watered and fruitful land, and 
surprises us by a definite mention of the kingly power 
as distinct from the reign of Yahwe. The king of Israel 
is described as raised even above Acag (q.v.). Still 
more definite is the fourth prophecy. The seer beholds 
in spirit the rise of David, and chaunts the victories 
which are to crush Moab and subdue Edom. 

The basis of the story of Balaam is evidently a patri- 
otic legend, which, as we now have it, presupposes a 
. . comparatively advanced historical period. 
°, ri £ in It is true, the story of the ass, which sees 

01 story. t ^ e an g e i invisible to man, and speaks 
(Nu. 2222-34; cp 2 Pe. 2x6), has a highly primitive 
flavour. 5 Still, this story, though welded with some 
psychological skill into the surrounding narrative, is a 
decoration derived from folklore, and the narrative as 
a whole is designed to accentuate the uselessness of 
jealous and rebellious feelings in the Ammomtish and 
Edomitish neighbours of Israel. Ammon and Edom 

1 It is Balak, not Balaam, who sacrifices ; ‘ Balak and Balaam ' 
in Nu.232 should evidently be omitted (as in lP BAL ). 

2 This is certainly E’s meaning: in Nu. 23 13#. The second 
part of v. 13, which limits Balaam’s range of vision to ‘the 
utmost part of the people,' must be due to a redactor. Its 
object is to harmonise v. 13# [E] with 24 2 (J), which tells us 
that Balaam is now taking his first complete view of the people 
of Israel. In reality, however, v. 13 b destroys the progress 
which E intended from 2241 to 23 13. Since a limited view of 
Israel had not resulted in the utterance of a curse, Balak deemed 
it necessary to try the effect of the wider outlook from Pisgah. 

3 Cheyne, however, reads n*WBTn» ‘ an d ^ gI° r Y of the king 
is among them.' 

4 It is doubtful, however, whether Nu. 2322 23 is not a 1 ah- 
wistic fragment (see Bacon, Triple Tradition , 228, and cp Di. s 
note). According to Cheyne, niR£n occurs both in v. 21 d and 
in z>. 22 A 

5 Cp the Babylonian beast-stories, the speaking horse in 
Horn. II. 19 404, and the speaking serpent in Genesis. 
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were older as nations ; but Israel alone had secured 
permanent foothold \V. of Jordan, and for a time reduced 
the oldest nationalities to vassalage. The story of 
Balaam points out that Yah we had ordained these 
privileges of Israel long before. The Moabitish king 
and the Ammonitish, Arabian, 1 or Aramaean sooth- 
sayer had striven to turn aside the irreversible decree, 
and Yahwe had turned the very means they took into the 
instrument by which he announced the triumphs and 
the unique destiny of his people. 

It is much harder to fix the date and origin of the 
poems. We can scarcely attribute them without reserve 

6 Ori in f to J an< ^ E - ^ or P°i nts °f contact 
® between the prophecies (cp especially 28 22 
poems. an d 243) suggest that an ancient poem 
has been expanded and changed in diverse ways. The 
kernel of the poem may go back to the early days of 
the kingdom, — even, it may be, to those of Solomon. 
The national fortune is painted in glowing colours, and 
the historical references stop short at David, who was 
the only king to conquer both Moab and Edom. On 
the oth'-r hand, the clear sense of Israel’s separateness 
from the nations (239) had not arisen, so far as is 
known, before the time of the literary prophets, and 
the phraseology does not permit us to place the poems, 
as we now have them, earlier. 

The appendix (2420-24), at any rate, is generally 
admitted to be comparatively modern (note the exng- 

6 rhea geration respecting th«* Amalckites). The 
,. ^ structure shows that the or.ule.s are from 
P 1 ‘ one hand (cp 21 20, end, with v. 24. end). 

The writer was quite familiar with the Assyrian power, 
and speaks of the deportation of the Kenites by the 
\ssyrians. He speaks of the Kenites, rather than moi ■_* 
famous peoples, because he considers them to lie (like 
the Amalckites ; cp 1 S. 156) within Balaam’s horizon. 
He also (if the text of 24^4 be correct) predicts that 
Assyria in its turn will be destroyed by ships from 
blirniM {</.v . ). Was he thinking of the Persian 
empire ( Assyria = Persia, Ezra i> 32), and its overthrow 
by Alexander the Great (cp 1 Macc. li)? The theory 
has been widely accepted, and much controversy as to 
the limits of prophecy has grown out of it. It seems 
bolder than the evidence as a whole warrants (see Di. ), 
and it has lately been pointed out that ’ they shall 
afflict ’ (i;y, 24) is a misreading which has arisen out 

of the loss of an ethnic name in v. 23. Analogy requires 
that the last of the three little oracles in w. 22-24 should 
begin thus : 

And he saw . . . and began his oracle, and said, 

Alas who will live (survive) of . . . 

And the discoveries of the Tell of Zenjirli enable us to 
restore the missing name, which was, not ' Samuel ’ 
(^■EL”. as many MSS and some editions), but 
‘ Sham’al.’ Then in v. 24 we may continue : 

And there shall be ships from the direction of Cyprus, 

And Assyria shall afflict him (Viy). and Eher shall afflict him, 
And he too (shall come) to destruction.- 
The kingdom of .Sham'al in NW. Syria was not so very 
far from Balaam's native place Pethor. (The poet, 
at any rate, placed Pethor in Aram. ) That it was 
destroyed by Assyrians and peoples from the other side 
of the Euphrates ( = Eber), and plundered by shipmen 
from Cyprus, was probably within the recollection of the 
author, who is, therefore, not to be regarded as post- 

* See above, § 1, second paragraph. Cp Gen. 3632, and see 
Bela (2). Mizkaim. 

- The importance of this correction will appear if we compare 
the alternative explanation of Hommel ( ///'/' 245/), which 
produces the following most unnatural and unworthy distich : 

‘Jackals (D'|N) shall come from the north 
And wild cats (D’’x) from the cua.st of Kittim,’ 

where ‘jackals' and ‘wild cats" are figurative expressions for 
wild invaders, and Kittim is, Hommel says, ‘ the familiar term 
for the Hittites (var. chittim).’ See Asshurim, Eber. 
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exilic. Assyria may have been no longer at the height 
of its prosperity, but was still a conquering power. 1 

We have passing notices of Balaam in Josh. 249 (Eg) 
and in Dt. 234 C P A T eh. 13 1 f. (see Ammomths, § 3). 

.... In Dt. l.c . , as in E, he is an Aramcean 

‘ . from Mesopotamia, hired to curse Israel ; 

to Balaam. but Yahw • turne d his curse into a blessing. 
The Priestly Writer represents Balaam in a much moie 
unfavourable light, N11. 318x6 Josh. 13 22 (cp Xu 
25 6- 18). He is a sorcerer, at whose instigation the 
Midianite women seduced the Israelites into sensual 
idolatry ; and he died in the battle between the Israelites 
and the Midianites. Jos. [Ant. iv. 66) dwells at great 
length on the corrupting advice of Balaam, given in the 
first instance (cp Rev. 214) to Balak, and in Rabbinical 
literature Balaam is the type of false teachers [A both, 
5 19 ; cp Rev l.c. ) and sorcerers. Cp also 2 Pet. 2 15 
Jude 11. For Arabic parallels to the cflieacv of 
Balaam's oracles, see Goldziher, Abhandl. zur arab. 
Philolo^ie, 26 ff. 

Sec L>i.'s Comm, and cp Tholuck, ‘ Die Gesch. Bileams,' 
W'rmischtc Schriftcn, 1 41 0-432; Oort, Disput. de Nu.xxii .- 
x.viv., iSon; Kalisch, Bible Studies , pt. 1, 
8. Literature. 1877; Kue. Jheol. Tijd. 18 497-540 ['84]; 

van Hoonacker, ‘ Observations critiques con- 
cernant Bileam,' Le Musron, 1888; Ha!6vy, Rev. shn. 1894, 
pp. 201-209 ; Schr. COT 1 143-145 ; We. CM 346 ff. ; Kit. Hist. 
1 2»>2. 214, 229 ; Kautzsch, . Ibr/ss (sketch of literature appended 
to MS), 143; Hommel, GBA 9; Che. Exp. Times , June 1899, 
pp. 399-402. \V. E. A. 

EALAC (BaVak [Ti. WH]), Rev. 2 j 4. See Balak. 

BALADAN (jnxS>3). 2 K. 2O12 Is. 39i. See Mb.ro- 
DACH-BALADAN. 

BALAH (n*P3), Josh. 19 3. Sec Baalaii, 

BALAK (p^2 , BaAak [BAL] ; bal.ic), b. Zippor, 
an early king of Moab (Xu. 22-24 Judg. 11 25, and else- 
where; cp Rev. 2 14, Bai.ac), inseparably connected with 
Balaam. For the alliteration cp Jabal and Jubal, Bera 
and Birsha, Eldad and Medad, etc. See Balaam. 

BALAMO, RYBalamon (BaAamcon [BNA]), Judith 
83. See Bi.i.mkn*. 

BALANCE. (1) MozZndim (D^TKD, — the dual 
refers to the two ear- like pendants 2 ) are scales for 
weighing money (Jer. 32 10), hair (Ez. 5i, ’OTND), 

etc. ; cp the metaphor of weighing calamity (Job62), 
men (Ps. 629 [10], cp Dan. 527), 3 and hills (Is. 4l)i?). 
The dust of the balance is a simile for an insignificant 
or negligible quantity (Is. 40 15). The frequent metaphor 
of a just or even balance (pis Lev. 19 36, cp Job3l6 
Ez. 45 10; ubc ; d 'd, Prov. 16 n, RV ‘ scales’), as opposed 
to one that is false (nnan Prov. 11 n, cp 2O23 Am. 85 
Hos. 127 [8] ; yen 'o. Mic. 611), is analogous to the well- 
known Heb. and Aram, idiom which expresses honour 
and integrity by the simile of ‘ heaviness ’ (cp -123 and 
-)3D)A 

(2) For kani, n:p (Is. 4 06: only here in this sense), 
see Reed, *, n. Other words are (3 ) ptles, oSs, Prov. 
16n RV, AV - weight,’ Is. 4O12 (mJ/tij [BNAQ]), EV 
‘ scales ’ ; cp the verb in Ps. 58 2 [3] ; but hardly in 
Job37 16, ‘the balancings ( ) of the clouds?’ (see 
Budde). {4) $vybv, Rev. 65, frequent in (S for the 
above. 

The balances used in Palestine were probably similar 
to those found on Egyptian monuments. One t\ pc 
consists of an upright pole rising from a broad base with 

1 Che. Expositor, 1896, pp. 77-80 (following D. H. Muller, 
Die Propkctcn, 1 

2 In Ar. miztin with z, whereas udn (=Jik) has d\ see 
Fr.inkel, 198. 

3 Cp Phcen. * B. hath weighed out.‘ 

4 Cp the deprecation of unfair weights (D':3N, lit. ‘ stones ’) in 
Lev. 19 35 Prov. 11 1 Mic. 0 n. 
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cross beams turning upon a pin. An arm on either side 
ended in a hook to which the article to be u eighed was 
attached in bags (cp Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2246, fig. 415, 
5 d, see Bag, i). Small ones of a particularly ingenious 
nature, as as ell as hand-scales, are found (Wilk. 1 285 
fig- 95 )- Above the pole is sometimes placed the 
figure of a baboon representing Tlioth the regulator <»f 
measures. The steelyard (in Egypt) does not seem to 
have been known until the Roman period. 

BALASAMUS (BaaAc&moc [BA]), t Ksil. 9 4 j = 
Neh. 84. Maamiah, 15. 

BALD LOCUST (Usko ; attakhc [BAFL]). The 
so? am is apparently a species of edible locust, or i 
locust in a particular stage of growth. See further 
Locust, 

BALDNESS. See Cuttings, § i ; Haik. 

BALM ('"IN or '"IN; pHTiNH [p it- AEF] pithnh 
[E once] : cp E/ek. 27 17 AY m £- ‘ rosm ’ ; Vg. resina 
ftT _ Ceu. 37 25 43 11, Jer. 822 46 n 518 , Ezek. 

* ■ r * 27 17), a \ jl liable product of Palestine, 

the identification of which has given much trouble. 
EV’s rendering, ' balm, * is an unfortunate inheritance 
from Coverdale’s Bible (see AV.v Eng. Diet. s.v. ). Let 
us look first at the Hebrew name '-1* (.0/7"). The Arabic 
da no or dmo 1 is identical with it, and since the root 
means to ' drip or ‘ bleed,' the product referred to must 
be resinous, but it need not be aromatic. From the 
OT notices we learn that stiri (EV 'balm') was found 
abundantly in Gilead, that it was in early times exported 
thence to Egypt (Gen. ->725), was sufficiently prized to 
form an appropriate gift to a lord of that country (Gen. 
4 }ii), was applied as ^ remedy for violent pain 
(Jer. //. cc. ), and was among the chief products of Pales- 
tine that were brought into the Tyrian market (Ez. 27 17)- 

Next, we must point out that the modern commercial 
name * balm of Gilead * has, like the botanical specific 
name Gileadense , no foundation but the hypothesis that 
the substance so designated is the OT * stiri of Gilead 1 ; 
and that from the earliest times resins and turpentines 
have been used in medicine, as stimulants and as anti- 
septics for wounds, and as counter-irritants for pain. 
The stiri (EV * balm') of Jer. 822 46 11 is clearly a local 
product in Gilead; its association with mor (EV 
' myrrh 1 ) in Gen. 37 25 43 11 proves that it was a valuable 
article of commerce. 

It has been shown elsewhere (Balsam) that the so- 
called 'balsam of Mecca,’ produced by the Balsamo - 
9 P h hi dendron Opobalsamum , is most probably 
r ° +• ^ not the ' stiri of Gilead 4 but the Hebrew 

—mas 1C. m jj rt which EV mistakenly renders ' myrrh 4 
(see Balsam, Myrrh). Stiri (EV balm), then, must 
be something else. 

( 1 ) Arabic usage is in favour of the rendering of RV m &- 
Gen. 3725 etc., Mastic — i.e. , the resin yielded by the 
mastic tree, Pistacia Lentiscus. 

This tree ‘is a native of the Mediterranean shores, and is 
found in Portugal, Morocco, and the Canaries' (Fluckiger and 
Hanbury’s Pharmacogr., 161). According to Tristram {NHB 
362), it is extremely common in all the Mediterranean countries, 
especially on the African coasts and in the Greek islands, where 
it overruns whole districts for many miles. Tristram states, also, 
that it is indigenous in all parts of Palestine, though, according 
to Post (Hastings, BD 236 a), it is not now to be found E. of the 
Jordan. The mastic of commerce is mainly derived from the 
Isle of Scio. Down to the seventeenth century mastic was an 
ingredient of many medicines. Unlike most resins, it readily 
softens with moderate heat, even that of the mouth. 

As the Arabic word darw (or dirw) is used mainly of 
this tree and its products, we are not rash in concluding 
that a substance of this kind is intended in the biblical 
passages, though it seems unnecessary to limit nx stiri 
to the resin of P. Lentiscus : it may include the resins 
of the terebinth ( P. Terebinthus) and Aleppo pine 
(Pinus halepensis ; see Ash). The former yields ‘ Chian 

1 The Syriac samud must be a loan-word from Arabic (Lag. 
Mitth. 1 234). * 
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turpentine, 1 which has recently been brought into notice 
as an alleged remedy for cancer. According to 'Tris- 
tram ( op . cit. 400), the terebinth is not now tapped for 
turpentine in Palestine, 1 where the inhabitants seem to 
be ignorant of its commercial value. 1 There is abundant 
evidence of the medicinal use of these resins in antiquity 
(see Movers, Ph'on. Alt. iii. I223). 

(2.) Balanites wgyptiaca, called zakkfun by the Arabs (Tris- 
iram. op. cit. 336), yields an oil ‘prepared by the Arabs of 
Iciieho and sold in large quantities to the pilgrims as balm of 
GiU-:u|.' This, however, was the ireperea of Greek writers, and 
clearly, therefore, distinguished by them from fid\oap.oi> or 
pTj-ni/rj. 1 1 is merely a modern substitute. 

(3.) Lastly must be mentioned Lagarde's view that Gr. 
<7Tupa£ =• (son). There is great probability in this 
identification of the words, for err- is employed in several 
instances to transliterate (j) ; but evidence is wanting to con- 
nect with the substance (rrupaf, which seems to have been 
called in Hebrew HJIlS {lib// neb). See further Storax. 

W. *. T.-D. — N. M. 

BALNUUS (BaAnyoc [B], BaAnoyoc [A]), * Esd. 

931 = Ezra 10 30. Binnuj, 4. 

B ALSAM appears in RV m £ , once for DC3 bdsdm 
(Cant. 5 if, ApcoMAT<\). and twice in rendering the 

1. Heb. basam. phrase D ?’ 2 * ' ar "S ath hab ' 

bosem, ‘bed of balsam (Cant. 61362, 

4 >iaAai toy apcomatoc)- RV text and AV have 
'spice,' ‘bed of spices. 4 The verb (in Aram, btistim) 
signifies to ‘have pleasure, 4 ‘be attracted by desire, 4 1 
and in Heb. the nominal forms 2 denote enjoyment con- 
nected with one particular sense — that of smell. From 
one or other of the Semitic forms comes Gr. f 3 a\(ra/j.op. 
Although basam and bosem in the above passages may 
have the general sense of spice or perfume, 3 it is more 
probable that, like batem and f 3 d\<xa/xov, they denote the 
balsam tree or plant par excellence. We now know 
that the proper source of Mecca balsam is Balsamoden- 
dron Opobalsamum (see § 4) ; and a tree of this kind 
seems to be intended in the passages from ancient 
writers which are here summarised. 

(a.) Theophrastus {Hist. Plant. 9 6) has a long passage. about 
the production of balsam. It is produced, he says, ‘in the 
hollow about Syria' (cv r<£ av\u>vi tio nepl 
2 . Ancient 2 vpCav). This phrase Stackhouse explains 

References, from Straho as meaning KoiAe-Svpia ; but 
circa 222 B C. at present day Balsamodendron Opo- 
J ' ' balsamum does not grow farther N. than 
Suakim ; it is essentially a tropical plant. Theophrastus, who 
is so minutely accurate in all his other details (note his happy 
expression tpvWov Be . . . op. 010 v tt qyavio, ‘ with leaves like 
rue '), cannot have meant what Stackhouse supposes. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the term CcelE-Svria [q.z’.\ in the Greek 
period had a wider application, and Veslingius {Opobalsami 
l' indicia , 243) rightly remarks, ‘ Vallem hie intelligendam esse 
Hierichuntis . . . persuademur.’ The fruit, Theophrastus 
continues, resembles the terminth (turpentine) in size, shape, and 
colour. The ‘tear’ is gathered from an excision made with 
iron at the season when the stems and the upper parts are 
tensest {nuiyrf). The odour is very strong ; the twigs also are 
very sweet-smelling. No wild balsam is met with anywhere. 
The unmixed juice is sold for twice its weight in silver ; even 
the mixed, which is often met with in Greece, is singularly 
fragrant. 

( 6 ) Strabo (763) is somewhat less full; but there can.be no 
doubt that it is the Mecca balsam plant which he describes as 
grown in a 7ra.pdSc1.cro? at Jericho. He says that it is 
24 B.C. shruij.like (flap.i'wSes), resembling cytisus and ter- 
minth, and sweet-smelling. The juice is obtained by means of 
incisions in the bark ; i t is very much like a. viscous milk 
(•yAttrypui yaAcuo-i) and solidifies when stored in little shells 
(icoyxapia). He praises its medicinal use, and says that it is 
produced nowhere else. 

Diodorus Siculus ('248) mentions ‘ a 7 certain hollow’ in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea as the habitat of the balsam, 
o and adds that great revenue is derived from this plant, 
y B * c ‘ because it is met with nowhere else in the world, and is 
of great value to physicians. 

Pliny too (//.V 1^25) affirms that the balsam plant is confined 


Curiously enough, Ar. basima has the contrary sense of 
loathing {see Lag. Uebers. 143); but bas.im denotes the balsam 
tree. 

2 Heh. does not possess the verh. 

3 See Spice. Besem is the word used in 1 K. 10 2 1025 
(Queen of Sheba's visit to Solomon). 
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to Judaea. ‘ In former times it was cultivated only in two 
70 A D g‘ ardens . ^oth them royal ; one of them was no more 
‘ ' than twenty jugera in extent, and the other less. 1'he 

emperors Vespasian and Titus had this shrub e.\hibited at 
Koine ; . . it bears a much stronger resemblance to the vine 1 
[/ * r., in the steins; here Pliny seems to borrow from Trogus | 
I’ompeius) than to the myrtle. The leaf bears a very close 
resemblance to that of [rue] 1 and it is an evergreen. ... At 
the ]ir«.-.i nt day it is cultivated by the fiscal authorities, and the 
plants were never know n to be more numerous. They never 
t.v 1 a couple of cubits in height.’ 

Josephus makes several references to the balsam. He says 
(Au/. viii. 60) that the first roots of balsam (on-o/3aA<rdju.oiO were 
n brought to Palestine by the queen of Sheba. To 
9 A * * give an idea of the site of Pompey’s camp (at Jericho), 
he says it is where that balsam (oiro^dAtra/xov) which is of all 
unguents (pf'pa) the chief grows, and describes how the juice 
(otto?) is obtained (Ant. xiv. 4i). Again, when speaking of the 
districts around Jericho as-igned to Cleopatra, he speaks of the 
preciousness of this plant, which grows there alone (Ant. xv. 42). 
Lastly, in a second reference to Pompey, he says that the region 
of Jericho bears the balsam tree (/3dA(rap.ov), uh"Se stems 
(n-pt^x/'a.) were cut with sharp stones, upon which the juice ‘ drops 
down like tears' (BJ i. 

Trogus, an author of the time of Augustus, is reproduced by 
Justin (3ii 3). He describes the closely shut-in valley in which 
, . _ alone the opobalsamum grows ; the name of the 

1st cent. A.D. pj ace j s j er icho (Hicrnhus). ‘In that valley 
is a wood, notable alike for its fertility and its pleasantness, 
being adorned with a palm grove and opobalsamum. The opo- 
halsamum trees have a form like pine trees ( picas), except that 
they are less tall (magis htimiles), and are cultivated after the 
manner of vineyards. 1‘hese at a certain time of the year sweat 
balsam.' 

It is remarkable that the Greek and the Roman writers 
dwell so constantly on the uniqueness of the balsam-tree 
of Jericho. Some of them, at any rate 
At ly 111 m ( e ' 8 - * Strabo, Pausanias, Diodorus), were 
' not unaware that the plant grew on the 
coasts of Arabia ; and Josephus, in his legendary style, 
actually attributes to importation from Arabia its 
presence in Palestine {Ant. viii. 66). No doubt this is 
substantially correct. Prosper Alpinus (De Balsa mo, '• 
1592) and Veslingius ( Opobalsami l 'indie ice, 1643) long 
ago investigated the subject. In the time of the former, 
balsam plants were brought to Cairo from Arabia; , 
Alpinus himself {op. cit. 64) apparently possessed a 
living specimen. The Arabic writer ‘Abdallatif ( d . 1231 ) 
also speaks of the balsam tree as in Egypt at 'Ain , 
Shrms (• Fountain of the Sun’) — i. e . , in the gardens of 
Matanya, close to Heliopolis. It was about a cubit ! 
high, and had two barks ; the outer red and fine, the 
inner green and thick. When the latter was macerated 
in the mouth, it left an oily taste, and an aromatic 
odour. Incisions were made in the barks, and the 
amount of balsam oil obtained formed a tenth part of 
all the liquid collected.- The last balsam tree cultivated 
in Egypt died in 1615 ; but two were alive in 1612. 
This was the only place in Egypt where the balsam 
tree would grow. We can well understand, therefore, 
that the neighbourhood of Jericho was the only habitat 
of the tree in Palestine. 

It would,’ however, be unreasonable to suppose that 
the needs of the luxurious class in Palestine in pre- 
p , , T _ Roman times were altogether supplied 
OTmdr EV~ ^ 10m J er * c ^°- The precious unguent 
m derived from the balsam tree, not less 

m * than the costly frankincense, was doubt- 

less always one of the chief articles brought by Arabian 
caravans. The tree that produces the so-called 1 balsam 
of Mecca ’ is the Balsa modend ran Opobalsamum. This 
tree, as Schweinfurth reports, 3 ’ averages above 15 ft. in 
height, possesses a yellow papery exfoliating bark, :ind 
produces thin, grayish black twigs, from the ends of 
which a small quantity of balsam exudes. ’ ’ It is widely 

distributed over the coast territory of Arabia, the adjacent 
islands, and S. N ubia ’ ; but ’ the balsam is collected 
only in the valleys near Mecca.’ It is thus described by 
Dymock ( Pharmacogr . Ind. 1 317) : ‘ Balsam of Mecca, 
when freshly imported into Bombay, is a greenish turbid 

1 Rutes in old editions : hut Mayhoff prefers tuburi (tuberi). 

- See ‘Abdallatif, ed. De Sacy, 8* (Budge, The Nile , 181). 

3 We quote from a resume of his researches in Pkarnt. 

Jo urn. April 1894, p. 897. 


fluid of syrupy consistence, having a very grateful 
odour, something like oil of rosemary. Jew ish tradition 
seems to have held that Mecca balsam is what the OT 
writers call sdri - — whence the rendering ’ balm ’ of AV 
and RV (text) ; but the tradition was impugned long 
ago by Bochart {Jlieroz. i. 251), and does not agree 
with the use of the Arabic cognate word dano (mastic ; 
see Balm, i). Schweinfurth holds that the OT name 
for Mecca balsam was not sdri (EV balm, perhaps 
really mastic; see Balm, i), nor bosem (see above, 
§ 1), but mor (see Myrrh). Certainly mor was (like 
Mecca balsam) strongly aromatic and also a liquid 
substance (Ex. 30 23 Cant. .*513), whilst the OT refer- 
ences do not necessarily imply that sdri was aromatic. 
It is not unlikely that both bosem (§ 1) and mor mean 
Mecca balsam. (Cp JCew Bulletin for Mar. -Apr. 1896, 
p. 89.) See Myrrh. n. m. — \ v. — t.k.c. 

BALSAM TREES ; RV "*’ 2 S. 623 1 Ch. 

14 14 Ps. 846). See Mvi.KKKKY. 

BALTHASAR, RV Baltasar (BaAtacap [BAQP]), 

Bar. In / See BELSHAZZAR. 

BAMAH (nD|, Ez. 20 29). See Higi-i Places, § 5. 

BAMOTH (Dim ; BamcoQ [BAFL]), «. station of 
the Israelites between Naiialiel {q. v.) and ‘the glen 
(<p v vair-q) which is in the field [plateau] of Moab, 
[by] the summit of [the] Pisgah, etc.’ (\ T u. 21 19). Eus. 
{OS 101 22) describes it as ‘on the Arnon’ (like Nahaliel), 
which must be wrong. See Bamoth-UAAL. 

BAMOTH-BAAL (b?3 n'lD3— ' the high places 
of Baal') lay in the Moabite territory (see Nu. 2241, 
RV; cthAh toy BaaA [BAFL]), to the north of the 
Arnon, and was assigned to Reuben (Tosh. 13 17 : 
Baimoon BaaA [B], BAMCO 0 B- [AL]). The order of 
enumeration in Nu. 21 19/., where it is called simply 
Buiotii, leads to the supposition (so Di.) that it must 
have lain somewhere on or near the Jebel 'Attarus, on 
the south side of the Wady Zerka Main (cp Is. 152 : 
'the high places’). Conder {Heth and Moab, 144) 
and G. A. Smith ( HG 562), however, find the Bamoth 
in the dolmens immediately north of cl - Maslubiyeh, 
near the Wady Jideid. The Beth Bamoth of the 
Moabite stone is perhaps the same place (cp Bajith) ; 
but this whole region is thickly strewn with the remains 
of ancient altars and other religious monuments (Condor, 
op cit. 140 ff.). The name Bamoth-baal is suggested 
also by Nu. 21 28, where the piR n.nz ’S’2 {EV ‘lords 
of the high places of Arnon' — but see (S) are mentioned 
in parallelism with Ar of Moab. G. A. s 

BAN, RV"»k- Baenan (ban [A], Baenan [B]), i 
E sd. 5 37 = Ezra 2 60, Tobijah, 2 

BAN (Din), to Ban (D'Tin). 

(P renders by cLvade/xa, 6 .ua 6 rn±a, avaTeGe/womayi.eVoi', and 
in a few instances airwAeta and other words denoting destruc- 
tion ; avaBefiaTt^eiu and more rarely avartBlvai 
1. Terms, once, I Esd. 1*4, avLepov v, e£oAo0pcueu/, and in a 
few ins tan lc-s other verbs denoting ‘kill 1 or ‘de- 
stroy.' Vg. has anathema , consecratio, etc. ; occido, constimo, 
consecro , etc. AY translates curse , utterly dest?'oy, accursed 
thing , etc. ; RV, devote , utterly destroy , devoted thing. 

The root HRM in Hebrew denotes devoting any- 
thing to Yahwe by destroying it : herem is any person 
or thing thus devoted. The root is found in a similar 
sense in all the Semitic languages, of sacred things 
which men are partly or wholly forbidden to use. It is 
especially common in Arabie : e.g . , the sacred territory 
of Mecca and Medina is haram, and the harlm (harem) 
is ground forbidden to all men other than the master 
and his eunuchs. It may be noted that the exclusive 
use of the root in the strong sense of devoting by 
destroying is characteristic of Hebrew (and of the dialect 
spoken by the Moabites ; see §§ 3/.), and that in other 
languages hrm bears a meaning more nearly approaching 
Kca (unclean), chj? (consecrated). 
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(rt) Idols are herem in themselves. In Dt. 7 25 the 
Israelites are ordered to burn all heathen idols and not 
to bring them into their houses. The idols 


2. Law of 
Herein. 


are herem, and make those who keep them 
herein. (b) Public herein. The Israelites 
or their rulers are ordered to treat as herem in certain 
circumstances, guilty citizens or obnoxious enemies. In 
Ex. '22 19 [20] (Book of the Covenant, E) any one sacri- 
ficing to any deity other than Yahwe is to be made 
herem. So in substance Dt. 13 6-1 1, though the term 
herem does not occur till »■. 16. In Dt. 13 13-19 [12-18J 
any idolatrous Israelite city is to be made herein : all 
living things are to be killed and 1 all its spoil ’ is to be 
burnt. So far, in (o) as in (/>). the herein is something 
abominable in itself and distasteful to God. Its de- 
struction is a religious duty, and an acceptable service 
to Yah we. Similarly, in Dt. ‘20 16-18 all Canaanite cities 
are to be made herem, that they may not seduce Israel 
to idolatry. In Dt. 20 10-14, if any distant city refuses 
to surrender when summoned, all the males are to be 
slain, and all other persons and things may be taken as 
spoil. The term ’herem’ is not used in that paragraph, 
and is perhaps not applicable to it. (c) We gather 
from certain passages that individuals might devote 
some possession to destruction as a kind of service to 
Yahwi, and that also is called herem (see Vow). In a 
section of P concerning vows. Lev. 27, two verses (28 f ) 
deal with this individual herein. Other vows may be 
redeemed ; but individual (like public) herem must be 
destroyed — it may not be sold of redeemed : it is most 
holy (kodoh kodashim) unto Yah we. Among the objects 
which an individual may make herem, men are specially 
mentioned : they must be put to death. It is startling 
to find such a provision in one of the latest strata of the 
Pentateuch. Possibly only criminals could be made 
herem ; or the text may be fragmentary. Cp Dillmann 
and Kalisch on Lev. 27 2829. 

In Josh. 6 24 we have a provision that metal herem 
(obviously because indestructible) is to be put into the 
treasury of the sanctuary. By an extension of this 
principle, Xu. IS 14 (P) and Ez. 44?9 ordain that herem 
shall be the property of the priests. 

Herem is met with in Hebrew literature in all periods. 
The sweeping statements that all Canaanite cities E. 

_ p and \Y. of the Jordan were made herem 

rac ice. are late g enera ji sat j ons ; but Nu. 21 2 
(JE) and Judg. I17 (J), though otherwise discrepant, 
agree that the city on whose site Hormah was built 
was made herem. Other instances of herem are Jabesh- 
gilead (Judg. 21 10 f ), Jericho (rebuilding forbidden 
under supernatural penalty, Josh. 6 26 /. ), the Amale- 
kites (iS. 15), and the children of Ham at Gedor 
( 1 Ch. 441). Similar cases — in regard to which, however, 
the term herem is not used — are Gibeah and Benjamin 
(Judg. 20) and Saul's attempt to execute Jonathan (1 S. 
I424-46). On the Moabite stone (/. 16 f) Mesha says 
that he made the whole Israelite populace of Nebo 
herem to Ashtarchemosh. The prophets speak of 
Israel or Yahwe making herem of enemies (Is. 34 2 
etc.) or of enemies' property (Mic. 4x3), or, conversely, 
of the heathen (Jer. 259), or Yahwe (Is. 4328), making 
herem of Israel. In the later literature the root hrm 
often only means exterminate (2CI1. 20 23). The old 
meaning, however, was not quite forgotten, and in 
Ezra 108, if any Jew failed to obey Ezra’s summons 
to Jerusalem, his property was to be made herem and 
he himself excommunicated. In post-biblical Hebrew 
herem came to mean excommunication as well as pro- 
perty set apart for the priests and the temple (Levy and 
Jastrow's Dictionaries, s.v. ; S. Mandl, Der Bann , 
’98, pp. 24-51) See, further, Excommunication. 

The character of herem, the diffusion of the root in a 
similar sense throughout Semitic languages, and its use 
in the Hebrew sense by the Moabites, show that it was 
an ancient Semitic institution belonging to Israel in 
common with its kinsmen. Stade ( Gesch . 1 490) holds 


that a Semitic people besieging a city vowed to make it 

4 Origin, and ^ rem t0 ^ ie ^ r g°d order to secure his 
-- aid. 


parallels. 


Moreover, the idea of herem — 
the use of the root in allied 
languages shows — was kindred to that of sanctity and 
uncleanness. Like these, it was contagious (cp Clean, 

2, 14) : the possessor of herein became herem (Dt. 7 26 
Josh. 6x8; Achan). OT legislation, as we have seen, 
converts the bribe to a venal deity into a legitimate 
penalty. The various degrees of severity are not im- 
portant in relation to the principle. 

Herem has something in common with taboos, 
especially in its fatal effect on its possessor — e.g. , in 
New Zealand tabooed food is fatal to any one who eats 
it (Frazer, Golden Bough , vol. ii. 'Taboos ') ; — but it is 
not so closely allied to taboos as the idea of uncleanness 
(ndb ; WltS, Rel. Bon ( 2 ) 450 ff. ). The Arab harhn 
often assimilates to herem : e.g. , clothes used at the 
circuit of the Ka’aba are harim , and may not be worn 
or sold. Cp also the Roman ceremony of devotio, by 
which an enemy was devoted to destruction as an 
offering to the infernal gods (Preller, Rom. Myth. 124, 
466). The instance of Kirrha and the Amphictyonic 
council, in which the cultivation of land laid under a 
curse was made the pretext for a holy war, may also be 
compared with the case of Jericho. w. H. jj. 

BANAIAS (B<\n<m<\c [BA]), 1 Esd. 935 = ^ zr al043, 

Benaiah, 10. 


BAND. *. In the sense of a troop or company of 
men, soldiers, etc. (see Army, § 3). 

The rendering of ’ agapptm , C’DIN (prop, wings, cp Bab. 
agappu\ Ez. 12 14, etc. *, gediid, "''HI, iK. II24 AV 2 K. 18 21, 
etc. - , hayil , S’n (prop, force), 1 S. 10 26 AV Ezra822 ; mahUnek , 
ninp, Gen. 327 [8] AV (prop, camp), see Mahanaim ; and ros , 

1 Ch.1223 AV Jobli7; ‘by bands,’ Pr. 3O27, represents 
a participle J'sin, hoses, ‘ dividing (itself).' In this sense the 
common Gr. word is" enrdipa. (cp Mt. 2727 Hk. 15 16, etc.), 

* cohort ' (so RVmj'., Acts 10 1). 

2. In the sense of a ribbon. 

So hefebk, 3C’n, Ex. 288, RV ‘cunningly woven band’; AV 
‘ curious girdle. 

3. Finally, to denote anything that connects or 
encloses, the following words (also rendered ' bonds,’ 
etc. ) are employed. 

'Rsur, "HON, Judg. 15 14, cp Aram. “fiDK, Dan. 41523112 20] ; 
hebhel, San, Ps.1196i (RV Cords, q.v.), and esp. Zech. H7 14, 
where ‘ Bands ’ (mg. ‘ binders ’ or ‘ union’) is the name of one of 
the prophets staves; harsubbdth , JVGiHn, Is. 586 and Ps. 734 
(RVmg- ‘pangs,’ doubtful); vidtah , noiP, Lev. 2613 Ez. 3427, 
RV ‘bars’ (Agriculture, § 4); mdscr , "IpiD, Job 39 5 Ps. 23, 
vioiekhbth , ni3Bno, Job 38 31), of the ‘bands' of Orion; see 
Stars, § 3^; ' dbhoth , nhy, Job 39 10, elsewhere (in plur.) 
rendered ‘ cords, ‘ ropes, etc. 

BANI ('33, §§ 5. 52 ; cp Palm, and Nab. '33 ; 
probably shortened from Benaiah, 1 Yah hath built 
up'; cp Gen. 303 Dt. 259 Ruthin, and see Haupt, 
Proc. Am. Or. Soc. Ap. 22 ['92] ; BAIsl[e]l [BKAL], 
-Al [L], -aia [BL], -aiac [KAL], Baan[s]i [BRA]) 
is a frequently occurring name (chiefly post-exilic), and 
in some 1 cases it is difficult to separate the persons 
bearing it ; there is often confusion between it, the 
parallel names Bunni and Binnui [qq.v.\ and the noun 
B’ne (-53). See Mey. Entsteh. 142. 

1 A Gadite, one of David's ‘ thirty ’ ; 2 S. 23 36 (idos ya AaaSSei 
[B], id. ya88i [A], id. ayi^fi IL))=i Ch. 11 38, on which see 
Hagri. Cp David, § n (ii.). 

2. A family of B'ne Bani occurs in the great post-exilic list 
(see Ezra, ii. §§98 c), Ezra 2 10 (finvov [fil, -vi [Afi = Neh. 7 15 
C3aeovi [BNA], -axov [L]) AV Binnui (q.v.)=i Esd. 6 12 ; and 
various members of it are enumerated in Ezra 10 29 (fiavovei [BN]) 
= 1 Esd. 9 30 (jiin [BA]) EV Mani and among those who had 
married foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5) in Ezra 10 34-42. viz., 
in v. 34 (Aret [BN], /3»vaiei [Ll)= 1 Esd. 9 34 AV Maani, RV 
Baani, and in v. 38 (id viol flfu'oid [BNA], fiovvtL, xat viol 
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PovviSL [LJ---MT -1335 ' 331 , EV Bani and Binkui)= i Esd. 9 34 
(EV Ba\nus, Eliali; fiavvovs, ESioAeis [B], 0 ., EAtoAet [A], 
fievi’ti. Kat vioi (Soviet [LJ). It is plausible, however, to correct 
It.mi into Lin\l*i or perhaps Bigvai in v. 34 (cp 214). The 
family is also referred to on important occasions in Neh. 3 1.7 
and 10 13 (fiavovta. [LI?) and as in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra, i. 

S 2, li. § 15 (i)d), 1 Lsd.836, AV Banid, RV Bamas (pavetas 
[I’d, -vata? [L], -ui a<r- f A]) = Ezra 8 10 (viaiv [2aAeip-ov0, B], vi. 
[2aAr/xiu0, LI, jSaavi? [eActju.ju.ou0’. , A Wd ^]) where Bani should be 
rest n red in MT (see Be. ad loc.\ 

3. One of the expounders of the Law (Neh. 87 ; see Ezra, ii. 

§ 13^ ; cp i. § 8, ii. § 16 [5] 15 [1] c ) who officiated at the con- 
stitution of the ‘congregation’ (84^; see Ezuw, ii. § 12, § 
13 [./■])■ In O4 (Bani Kadmiel ; tpRXAL v ioi KaS/xcrjA) the name 
is repeated, probably by an error (cp Ryssel) ; Gratz, after 
Pesh., reads Binnui for the second Bani. In 9$ has 

simply jcaS/xtrjA. Cp also Ezra -4o(‘ and Kadmiel of the children 
of Hodaviah ’) = Nen. 7 43 with 1 Esd. 626 (icaS/LUTjAou /cat Pawov 
[A]). In Neh. 11 22, Uzzi (5) b. Bani (/3ovet [N c - a ], fiovve t [L]) is 
called overseer of the Levites at Jerusalem. 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 10 14 [15] 
(fiawt [L] ; viol Pavt [BNA] ; cp Bunnf, i). 

5. A Merarite ; 1 Ch. 631 [46]. 

6. A Judahite ; 1 Ch. 94 Kr. (<©bal omit). 

BANID, RV Banias (Banciac [B]), i.e.. Bani ( q.v . 

2 [end]). 

BANISHMENT. On various forms of temporary or 
permanent exclusion from the community as a con- 
sequence of crime or ceremonial disqualification, see 
p, \ n, § 3; Clean and Unclean, § 15/; Syna- 
gogue ; Excommunication. 

In 2 S. 14 14 allusion is made to Absalom in the word ITTJ 
(F.V ‘banished’), elsewhere usually rendered ‘outcast’ (’out- 
casts’ or ‘dispersed of Israel’); see Dispersion, § 1. The 
nature of the punishment threatened in Ezra 7 2'.f (uinc') RV"'g. 
‘rooting out' (iratScCa [BA], iratSetetv [L]) was already ob- 
scure to the editor of i Esd. (824 : rtfuapta [BAJ, arista [L]). 
Ezra 10 8 (‘separated [^nad from the congregation of the captiv- 
ity ') may give an explanation of the phrase. 

BANK, For sdWah, D^D, in 2 S. 20 15 2 K. 19 3 2 
Is. f’7j3 AV (elsewhere EV always Mount) and xdpaf 
in 1 Ae. 19 43 (AV Trench, RV 1 * 1 * Palisade) see For- 
tification, 

BANK (Tp&TTez&, Lk. I923 EV), BANKER (Tp&- 
ireziTHC. Mt. ZJ27 RV), See Trade and Com- 
merce. 

BANNAIA (Bannaioyc [A]), r Esd. 833 AV = 
Ezral033, Zabad, 5. 

BANNAS (Bannoy [BA]), 1 Esd. 526 RV = Ezra 
240, Bani, 3. 

BANNEAS (BANNAIAC [BA]), 1 Esd. 926 RV = Ezra 
IO25, Benaiah, 7. 

BANNER (D3. '?3 T I. TIN). See Ensigns, § 1 ,u,b,c. 

BANNUS (BANNOYC [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 10 38, 
Bani, *. 

BANQUET, Banqueting House. See Meals. 

BANUAS (Bannoy [BA]), 1 Esd. 526, apparently a 
misprint for Bannas (so RV). See Bani (3). 

BAPTISM (Battticma, B&TTTizeifsi)- Among 
the permanent witnesses to the birth of Christianity 
Ori in out Judaism * s ihe primary institu- 
° * tion of the Christian Church, the rite of 
baptism. With the Jews the bathing of the wtfole body 
in pure cold water — if possible, in a running stream — 
was a recognised means of restoration from a state of 
ceremonial uncleanness. Passages like Num. 19 Tl/.. 
31 19. also Is. 1 16 Zech. 13 1, and especially Ezek. 
36 24^1 , may be compared. The pouring of water on the 
hands — a symbolic representation, perhaps, of baptism 
in a running stream — was a Pharisaic precaution in- 
sisted on before every meal (cp Mk. 73 Lk. 11 38). The 
Gentile, whose whole life had been ceremonially un- 
clean, was required to submit to baptism among other 
conditions of his reception as a Jewish proselyte (Schiirer, 
( rcsch. < 2 ’ 2 509 ; 3rd ed. 3129). See PROSELYTE, §5. 
The connection between Jewish and Christian baptism 


BAPTISM 

is strikingly illustrated by the regulations prescribed for 
the latter in the Didachi , to be noticed presently ; but, 
the ceremonial baptisms of Judaism, though they lie 
behind Christian baptism and exert an influence on its 
history, are not its immediate antecedent. The Jewish 
baptisms were the outcome of the Jewish distinction 
between clean and unclean — a distinction which was 
done away by Christianity (cp Washings). Christian 
baptism is a purification, not from ceremonial, but 
from moral impurity. The historical link is found 
in the baptism of John in the river Jordan. John 
adapted the familiar ceremony of baptism to a 
moral purpose : his was ’ a baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins,' purification of the nation 
from that moral uncleanness of which ceremonial un- 
cleanness was properl)' typical. It was by means of 
this development of its true significance that baptism 
was rescued from mere formalism, and prepared to 
become the initiatory rite of the new Christian society. 

As Jesus' work took up John’s, and as he him- 
self had chosen to be baptized by John, it was natural 
that his first preaching of repentance should be coupled, 
like John's, with a baptism. It is significant, how- 
ever, that he did not perform the rite himself : only 
his disciples did so (Jn. 4 if). Christian baptism 
was not yet instituted; and when it came it was to 
add a spiritual element which John's baptism lacked. 
Meanwhile Jesus was indicating by his own action, and 
by his defence of the action of his disciples, that the 
frequent Pharisaic baptisms — the ceremonial washing 
of the hands, and the ' baptisms ’ of vessels and dishes 
(Mk. 74) — had no permanent claim on the conscience; 
and certain of his words are directly explained by one 
of the Evangelists as repealing altogether the ceremonial 
distinction of clean and unclean, and as ' cleansing all 
meats' (Mk. 719). Only when the whole purport of 
Jewish baptisms was annulled was the way clear for the 
institution of the Christian rite, one of the essential 
principles of which was that it should be performed once 
for all, with no possibility of repetition. 

On the day of Pentecost Peter answers the inquiries 
of the multitude in words which, whilst they recall the 
baptism of John, indicate the fuller significance of 
Christian baptism : ’ Repent ye, and be baptized, each 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit’ (Acts 2 38). About three thousand were there- 
upon added by baptism to the original band of believers. 
It is expressly stated that at Samaria, as the result 
of Philip's preaching, both men and women were 
baptized ' in the name of the Lord Jesus ' ; but the gift 
of the Holy Spirit did not follow until the arrival of Peter 
and John from Jerusalem (X12-17). The eunuch after 
Philip's instructions asks for baptism ; and ’ they go 
down both together into the water' (83638). Saul is 
baptized by Ananias at Damascus (9 18). When Peter 
preached to Cornelius and his friends ’ the Holy Spirit 
fell on all that heard the word ' ; whereupon the apostle 
4 commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ’ (1044^.). Special stress is laid on this incident 
as the first occasion of the baptism of Gentiles as such 
(IO45 11 1 18). It was justified by the apostle on the 
ground of the previous gift of the Holy Spirit, which 
was the baptism promised by Christ in contradistinction 
to John's baptism ). 

Baptism was thus recognised as the door of admission 
into the Christian Church for Jews and Gentiles alike ; 
and certain disciples of the Baptist whom Paul found at 
Ephesus were baptized afresh ’ in the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ (19 5). Of Lydia, the purple seller of Thyatir.i, 
found by Paul at Philippi, we read that she 'was bap- 
tized, and her household ' (16 15) ; and of the Philippian 
gaoler, that he was baptized, ' he and all his straight- 
way,' — i.e., in the middle of the night (I633). At 
Corinth a few of the earliest converts were baptized by 
Paul himself — Crispus, Gaius, and the household of 
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Stephanas ; — but the apostle’s language shows that this 
wns quite exceptional (i Cor. 114-17). In 1 Cor. 15 29 
Paul mentions a custom, apparently prevailing in 
Corinth, of vicarious baptism in behalf of the dead. 
He neither commends nor rebukes it, and it would 
seem to ha\c soon died out. 1 * * * * * * 

The earliest notice of the method of baptism is 
perhaps that which is found in the Didache, and, as we 
have already said, it illustrates the reeog- 

2. Hie 0 . n j t j on G f a connection between the Jewish 
and the Christian baptisms. The Didachi , here as 
elsewhere, is strongly anti-Judaie in its tone, and at the 
same time show s the influence of Jewish pi notices upon 
the community which it represents The Mishna draws 
six distinctions in the kinds of water available for 
various purificatory purposes {A/ikteJd/h 1 1-8, quoted 
by Schiirer, - 403 ) , and in certain cases it insists 
upon the full stream of running water, in which the 
whole body can be immersed. 'lTie Didachi (chap 7) 
recognises 'living water’ — /.<*., the running stream — 
'other water,’ 'cold,* and 'warm' ; and finally allows 
a triple pouring, where a sufficiency of any water for 
immersion cannot be had ; but, though it indicates a 
preference in the order here given, it admits the validity 
of baptism under any of these conditions. 

It is sometimes urged that, because ^airrl^eiv means 
'to dip,' Christian baptism must originally have been 
by immersion. In the XT, however, as in classical 
writers, the usual word for ' to dip ’ is (HairTeiv (Lk. 1(5 24 
Jn. 1326). pawrifav had 1 wider usage, and could 
be used even of a mere ceremonial handwashing, 
as we see from Lk. 11 38, ' he marvelled that he had not 
first washed {edairTi<r$ 7 i) before dinner.’ Already the 
partial ablution would seem to have been regarded as 
symbolical of the whole. It is difficult to suppose that 
the 3000 converts on the day of Pentecost could all have 
been baptized by immersion. Such a method is indeed 
presupposed as the ideal, at any rate, in Paul’s words 
about death, burial, and resurrection in baptism (Rom. 
63/!); but pouring w ater on the head was in any ease 
symbolical of immersion, and tantamount to it for ritual 
purp -ses. 

(<n In the Xante, not ' into the name.’ Although eh 
is the preposition most frequently used, we find Iv in 
3 Formula ^ cts -^3 8 IO48 ; and the interchangeability 
of the two prepositions in late Greek 
may he plentifully illustrated from the NT. Moreover, 
the expression is a Hebraism ; cp 6v6/xcltl Kvpiov 
Mt. 21 9 ( — Ps. 1LS 26 cc'z) ; so in the baptismal formula 
of Mt 2 ? 19 the Syr. version has (Lat. in nomine ). 

(£) In. the name of Jesus Christ , or of the Lord Jesus. 
The former expression is used in Acts 2 38 10 48; the 
latter in Acts S 16 19s; cp also Acts 22 16, 'Arise and 
be baptized and wash away thy sins, calling on his 
name.' From these passages, and from Paul's words 
in 1 Cor. 1 1 3 ( ’ Was Paul crucified for you, or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul ? '), it is natural to conclude 
that baptism was administered in the earliest times * in 
the name of Jesus Christ, ’ or in that ’ of the Lord Jesus. ’ 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the earliest forms 
of the baptismal confession appear to have been single 
— not triple, as was the later creed. When Philip’s 
baptism of the eunuch appeared to have been abruptly 
narrated, the confession was inserted in the simple form, 

' I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ’ (Acts 

1 Tertullian {Res. 48 c. Marc. 5 10) assume* that the custom 

was current in Paul's time, but is wrongly cited as attesting it for 

his own day. Chrysostom ( ad /•>> .) *.t\s that Marcionites prac- 

tised it : and Epiphanius ( Hcer . 2S 6) had heard of a tradition 

that the Corinthians had done the same. This is very weak 
evidence for a second-century custom, and it is most probable 

that if the practice was found it was due to the passage in Paul's 

Epistle, and cannot be regarded as independent testimony to 
the existence of the custom among primitive Christians. 

The difficulties in which Commentators who reject the obvious 
meaning of the words find themselves involved may he seen at 
length in Stanley’s Corinthians {ad loci). 


S >,7) ; and the formula ‘ Jesus is Lord ’ appears soon to 
have become a stereotyped confession of Christian faith 
(cp Ro. 10 9 1 Cor. 123 Phil. 2ii) ; moreover the ’ ques- 
tion and answer’ (eirepwrrj/x a) connected with baptism 
in 1 Pet. 3 21 would appear to represent only the central 
section of the later creed. 

On the other hand, we have in Mt. 2819 the full 
formula, ■ in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.’ We have no synoptic parallel at 
this point , and thus, from a documentary point of view, 
we must regard this evidence as posterior to that of 
Paul’s K pis ties and of Acts. 

The apparent contradiction was felt by Cyprian, who 
suggested {Dp. 17 f. ) that in baptizing Jews the 
apostles may have been contented with the pne name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, as they already believed in the 
Father; whilst in baptizing Gentiles they used the full 
formula, which was given (as he points out) with the 
command to ’ make disciples of all the nations or 
1 Gt utiles.’ This explanation, however, breaks down 
in face of Acts 10 45-48, the opening of the door to the 
Gentiles. 

Three explanations deserve consideration: (i)that 
in Acts we have merely a compendious statement — t.e . , 
that as a matter of fact all the persons there spoken of 
were baptized in the threefold name, though for brevity’s 
sake they are simply said to have been baptized in the 
single name ; (2) that Matthew does indeed report 
exactly the words uttered by Jesus, but that those 
words were not regarded as prescribing an actual formula 
to be used on every occasion, and that the spirit of them 
was fulfilled by baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus ; 
(3) that Matthew does not here report the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus, but transfers to him the familiar language 
of the Church of the evangelist's own time and locality. 

The first of these explanations cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory in the absence of any historical evidence of 
the employment of the threefold formula in the earliest 
times. A decision between the second and the third 
would involve an inquiry into the usage of the evangelist 
in other parts of his Gospel, and belongs to the dis- 
cussion of the synoptic problem ; but in favour of the 
third it may be stated that the language of the First 
Gospel, where it does not exactly reproduce an earlier 
document, shows traces of modifications of a later kind. 

It has been argued that when Paul (Actsl92/. ), in 
answer to the statement of the Ephesian disciples of the 
Baptist, ' We have not so much as heard if there be a 
Holy Spirit ' (el 7 rvev/xa &y i6v ecm v), said, ' Unto what, 
then, were ye baptized ? ' he presupposed the use of the 
longer formula which expressly named the Holy Spirit. 
The statement can hardly mean, however, that they had 
never even heard of a Holy Spirit, for disciples of the 
Baptist could scarcely so speak (Mk. 1 8) : it must refer to 
the special gift of the Holy Spirit which Christians were 
to receive. Accordingly, Paul's question simply implies 
that Christian baptism could scarcely have been given 
without some instruction as to this gift which was to 
follow it. In any case, it w'ould be exceedingly strange 
that at this point Lk. should not have referred to the 
threefold formula, had it been in use, instead of simply 
saying, • When they heard it, they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 19 5). 

The threefold formula is attested by the Didachi 
(chap. 7), hoth in express words and by the mention of 
the alternative practice of triple effusion ; but, as the 
Didachi shows elsewhere its dependence on Matthew, 
this is not independent evidence. 

Justin Martyr (chap. 153), in describing baptism to 
heathen readers, gives the full formula in a paraphrastic 
form (Jpol. 1 61), 'in the name of God, Father of the 
Universe and Ruler, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit.’ Such a paraphrase was neces- 
sary to make the meaning clear to those for whom he 
wrote. 

We find the full formula again in Tertullian some 
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4. Age. 


forty years later ( De Bapt. 13. A Jr. Prax. 26) ; and 
when the First Gospel was widely known it was certain 
to prevail. Exceptions are found which perhaps point 
to an old practice dying out. Cyprian (Ep. 73) and the 
Apostolic Canons (n. 50) combat the shorter formula, 
thereby attesting its use in certain quarters. The ordin- 
ance of Can. Apost. 50 runs — ' If any bishop or pres- 
byter fulfil not three baptisms of one initiation (rpia 
ftairTtafiaTa puds /j.irq<reu)s), but one baptism which is 
given (as) into the^ death of the Lord, let him be 
deposed.' This was the formula of the followers of 
Eunomius (Socr. 624), 'for they baptize not into the 
Trinity, but into the death of Christ' (for other refer- 
ences see Usener, Relig. Untersuch., 1889, 1 184) ; they, 
accordingly, used single immersion only. 

No statement is found in the NT as to the age at 
which baptism might be administered. Circumcision, 
which Paul regards as fulfilled in Christian 
baptism (see below, § 5), enrolled the Jewish 
boy in the covenant of his fathers on the eighth day 
after birth, so that there could be no doubt that young 
children were truly members of the holy people. Thus, 
if children had been excluded from baptism when 
whole families were won to Christianity, \se should 
almost certainly have had some record of the protest 
which would have been raised against what must have 
seemed so inconsistent 1 limitation to the membership 
of the new 4 Israel of God. 1 It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, therefore, that where ‘households’ are spoken of 
as being baptized (Acts 16 15 31-33 1 Cor. 1 16), there must 
have been, at least in some cases, instances of the 
baptism of infants. That Paul could speak of the 
children of a believing husband, or of a believing wife, 
as ‘ holy ’ is an indication in the same direction. 

Paul, as we might expect, sees in baptism the means 
by which the individual is admitted to his place in the 

6 Inter ° ne k°dy» °f which he thus becomes a 
nr et at ion mem ^ er • ‘ For as the body is one and 
^ ‘ hath many members, but all the members, 

many though they be, are one body, so also is the 
Christ ; for indeed by one Spirit (4v evi TrvevfiaTi) we 
all were baptized into one body — whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether bondmen or free’ (1 Cor. 12 12 /. ). Bap- 
tism was thus the fundamental witness of Christian 
unity (Eph. I5, 'one baptism'); and in both the 
passages here referred to it is emphasised as such in 
view of the variety of spiritual gifts. A parable of 
Christian baptism might be found in the cloud and the 
sea through which all the Israelites had alike parsed ; 
' they were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea ’ (1 Cor. 10 2). 

In Rom. ff. Paul regards baptism as effecting a 
union with the death of Christ : 4 we were baptized into 
his death.' It was a kind of burial of the former self, 
with a view to a resurrection and a new life. The same 
conception recurs in Col. 2n/, where it is immediately 
preceded by the thought that it corresponds in a certain 
way to the circumcision of the old covenant. It is 1 the 
putting off' — totally, not merely partially and symbolic- 
ally — of the whole ' body of the flesh ' ; and so it is the 
fulfilment of the old rite : it is ‘ the circumcision of the 
Christ. 

In Gal. 826 f Paul further speaks of baptism as involv- 
ing a kind of identification with the person of Christ, so 
that the divine sonship becomes ours in him ; ‘For ye 
are all sons of God, through faith (or 'the faith') in 
Christ Jesus ; for as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ put on (or ‘ clothed yourselves with ' ) Christ. ’ The 
old distinctions, he again reminds us, thus disappeared 
— Jew and Greek, bond-man and free, male and female 
— ' for ye all are one [man] in Christ Jesus ' (eh tvrk iv 
Xp. 'I.y 

Eph. 626 speaks of Christ as cleansing the Church 
by the 'washing ( \ovrpov — ‘washing,’ probably 
not ‘ laver. ' [In ivd is always \oiTrjp : \ovrpjv is 
nsm Cant. 65 Ecclus. 3d 25 ; so Aquila renders pn in 
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Ps. 60 10 108 10]) of water with the word' (ep pypixiTi}. 
This last expression finds its interpretation in the prjfxa, 
or formula of faith, to which we have already referred — 
which, whether as the confession in the month of the 
baptized or as the baptismal formula on the lips of the 
baptizer, transformed the process of ablution into the 
rite of Christian baptism. With this passage we mas- 
compare Tit. 35, 'He saved us through the washing of 
regeneration and renewal of the Holy Spirit ' (did Xovrpov 
ira\ivyeve<rias teal avaKaivuMreujs 7 tv. ay . ). 

This last passage reminds us of the teaching of Jn. 3. 
The relation of that chapter to the sacrament of baptism 
is exactly parallel to that of chap 6 to the sacrament of 
the eucharist (see Eucharist). We are secure in 
saying that the evangelist's interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of baptism must have followed the line of Jesus’ 
conversation with Nicodemus as there related. That 
a Gentile, or even a Jew who had been neglectful of 
the Rabbinical discipline of ablutions, should need to 
begin entirely anew in the religious life, to be ' born 
again of water and the Spirit,' as a condition of entry 
into ‘the kingdom of God,' would seem natural. The 
marvel and the stumbling-block was that this should be 
required of those who, like this ' teacher of Israel,’ had 
been strictest in their ceremonial purity ; ' Marvel not 
that I said unto thee : ye must be born again.’ 

Jn. , then, recognises, with Paul, the universal character 
of the initial rite ; whilst at the same time the narrative 
teaches the radical nature of the change in the individual 

SOUI. J. n. iv. 

BAPTISMS ( B&ttticmoi). Mk. 74. etc., RV m e*, 
EV Washings (g.v.). 

BARABBAS (B&p&BB&C [Ti. WH], § 48), the name 
of the prisoner whom, in accordance with a Passover 
custom, Pilate released at the demand of the Jews while 
condemning Jesus to death (so Mt. 2/ 15-26 Mk. 156-is 
Lk. 23 17-25 Jn. I839/. ). 

More precisely than Mt. , who simply calls him a 
‘notable’ (eTri<rqp.ov) prisoner, and Jn. , who calls him 
StO V a r °kb er > Mk. describes him as lying 
’ bound with them that had made insurrec- 
tion (p.erd rCiv araaLaarCjv dede/aivos), men who in the 
insurrection had committed murder.' As Mk. has not 
previously referred to these insurgents, it seems all the 
more probable that he is borrowing verbatim from 
another source, although about this particular insurrec- 
tion we are in as complete ignorance as about the 
Galileans mentioned in Lk. 13 1. Lk. (23 19), who follows 
Mk. , adds that the insurrection had occurred in Jeru- 
salem, but says nothing about any fellow-prisoners with 
Barabbas, and thus leaves the impression that Barabbas 
personally had committed murder. Aik. is entitled to 
the preference, not only on this point but also when he 
represents the Jews as having demanded the release of 
a prisoner on their own initiative, as against the less 
probable view that Pilate offered them this of his own 
accord. 

Reference is sometimes made to the analogy of the Roman 
Lectisternia ; but of these all that Livy (v. 138 ) says — and that 
only with reference to their first celebration — is that during those 
days such also as were bound (vine t is) were relieved of their 
chains ( vincula ), and such was the religious awe inspired by the 
proceedings that no one dared afterwards to rebind (vinciri) the 
recipients of this divine favour. Thus he says nothing about 
release from prison ; and his contemporary Dion. Halicar. (129 
[ = 10]), on the authority of the Annals of a certain Piso, who 
himself had been censor, while he does indeed speak of such 
release, limits it to the case of slaves who had been laid under 
arrest by their masters (AeAv/xeV ujv tOiv depairovraiv, tkrovs 
Trporepoi* ev TOt? 6eo-/xo is ei^ov 01 6eo"7rOTai). 

Those who find some difficulty in accepting the 
narrative as it stands may perhaps find themselves 
better able to explain its origin on the lines indicated 
by W. Brandt, by whom every detail has been discussed 
with great care (Evangelische Geschicht.-, 1893, pp. 
94-105). Brandt takes the kernel of the story to be 
that a certain prisoner who had been arrested in con- 
nection with some insurrection, but against whom no 
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crime or at least no grave crime eould be proved, was 
released on the application of the people, who intervened i 
in his behalf because he was the son of a Rabbin (see 
below, § 2). The incident, e\en although it was not 
simultaneous with the condemnation of Jesus, gave 
occasion in Christian circles for the drawing of this 
contrast : the son of the rabbin was interceded for and 
released, Jesus was condemned. In the course of 
transmission by oral tradition the statement of this con- 
trast might gradually, without any conscious departure 
from historical truth, have led to the assumption that 
the two things occurred at the same time and on the 
same occasion. Finally, the liberation of a seditious 
prisoner — in any case a somewhat surprising occurrence 
— seemed explicable only on the assumption of some 
standing custom to account for it ; this assumption 
must presumably have arisen elsewhere than in 1 '.destine. 

The above theory presupposes that ficipafi^as stands 
for jon "C« 'son of the father’ — /.<?., here, of the 
rabbinical ’master.' (It was not till after- 

O Ju amp 

* ' wards that Abba began to eome into use 

as a proper name [of rabbins], explained by Dalman 
[r "tram. 142] as an abbreviation, like 'D»\\ of rrax '■ in 
the time of Jesus it was a title of honour [Mt. 23 9]. ) 

Jerome, indeed, in his commentary on Mt.i' 7 i6->S says that 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews {.juod St ribitur n/.i t,t Hebr,ros) 
Barabbas is explained as ' son of I heir teacher ' (_//<’/« v mat'istri 
eorum), where torum apparently implies an etymology similar 
to that found in a scholion of a Venice MS in WH App. 19^ — 
viz., that fiapajxfiav (only another form for / 3 apa/ 30 ar ; see Winer, 
CraM.fi) § 5, n. ^o) means ‘son of our teacher.’ In that case 
we must (with Syr. hr.) write fiappa{ 3 fiai’, taking the second 
element as being * teacher,' and assume that pa/ 3 / 3 a v was explained 
as = NJIj. ‘our teacher,' or p. 131 , ‘their teacher.’ The mean- 
ing, however, is not essentially changed by this, as (as also 
p2“) is, like NZN\ a title of honour for a great teacher. 

The most remarkable fact in connection with the 
name of Barabbas is that Origen knew MSS, and did 
not absolutely reject them, in which Mt. 27 16/. read 
'Jesus’ (’iTfffovv) before ’Barabbas’ — a reading still 
extant in some eursives, as well as in the Armen, vers. , 
in Syr. sin. , and partly also in Syr. hr. Whether the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, referred to by Jerome, also had 
this reading is uncertain (see WH). In this reading 
‘ Barabbas ’ would be only an addition made for the 
sake of distinction, as in Simon Bar-jona, but not yet 
with the full force of a proper name. 

S'jme support for it might perhaps be found in the fact that 
the first mention of the name in Mk. is preceded by 6 Aeyop.ei/os. 
The meaning would then be ‘ He who, for distinction's sake 
(though it was not his proper name), was called Barabbas.' 
Only, in that case, in Mt. the Aey6fxej/ov (here without the 
article), since it is followed, on the reading at present in question, 
by 'hfcrovv ftapaf 3 f 3 av, would simply mean ‘ whose name was 
Jesus Barabbas ’ ; and it may be so in Mk. also. In any case 
it is remarkable that in all the MSS in question Barabbas should 
have the name TtjctoOs exclusively in Mt. and there only in two 
verses, while zv. 20 and 26 simply give tov Bapa 00 ai/, t'ov 
TrjcroC'r as an antithesis. Thus we may be tolerably certain that 
the name Jesus as given to Barabbas has arisen merely from 
mistake. 

A fairly obvious explanation would be the conjecture 
of Tregelles, that a very early transcriber had ’ per 
incuriam ’ repeated the last two letters of vpuv and that 
these were at a later date taken for the familiar abbrevia- 
tion of the name of Jesus. If this theory be adopted we 
must assume further that a later copyist inserted also in 
v 16 the name T rjtrovv, whieh he had found in v. 17 ; 
but it is specially interesting to observe that in the 
Latin translation of Origen the word Jesus stands in 
i'. 17 but not in v. 16 also. Cp Zahn, Gcsrh. des NT 
A anons, 2697-700. 1-. w. s. 

BARACHEL (^ 5012 , ’God blesses,’ § 28 ; B&p&xihA 
[BXA]), the father of Job’s friend Elihu (Job 32 26). 

BAR AC HI AH (ITDl}, WD* 13 ), Zech.li 7 , the 
reading of AV ed. 1611, and some other old editions. 
See Berechiai-i (4). 

BARACHIAS, RV Barachiah (B&pAX'&C [Ti. 

WH]), Mt. 23 ;, 5. See ZACHARIAS. 


BARAK (pl 3 , ’lightning,’ § 66, cp Sab. C 
Palm. p" 0 , Pun. Ban us [the surname of Hamilcar], 
and the Ass. divine names Ramman-birku and Gibil- 
birku [Del. Ass. Nil /> 187]), b. Abinoam (Judg. 46 - 
612; B&p&k [BLJ. B&p&x C a J)- See Deborah. 

BARBARIAN (B&pB&pOC). primarily, one who 
speaks in an unintelligible manner: 1 hence a foreigner 
(cp 11 . 2S07), in which sense it is employed by Paul in 

1 ( "or. 14 11 Acts 28 2. This usage was not restricted to 
the G leeks alone: it is met with among the Romans 
(ep Ovid, I'rist. v. 10 37), and (according to Herod. 

2 158) among the Egyptians. In agreement with this, the 
people of Melita, who perhaps spoke some Phoenician 
dialect, ,nc called ’barbarians’ (Acts 2824), and (55 
uses fi&pftapos to render the jy'i 1 ? of Ps. 114 1 — a people 
‘of strange tongue’ (Targ. 'toiro NCy)- 2 The not 
uncommon "E \\ rjves Kal ft&pfiapoi, accordingly, includes 
the whole world: ep Rom. 1 14 (also Jos. Ant. xi. 7 1) 
and the similar ‘Barbarian, Scythian,’ Col. .‘in; see 
Hellenism, § 2. 

The use of 0 ap 0 apo>r became so customary that the term was 
used actually in rei err ini' to the speaker’s or writer’s own 
people; cp Philo, /’//. Mos. § 5, and Jos. (Z>y, j>ref., § 1), who 
applies the designation ‘ upper barbarians 1 to his countrymen 
beyond the Euphrates. 3 At a later date, the word gets the 
meaning ’ cruel/ ‘ savage,* etc. (cp Cic. Fontei. 10 21, ‘ immanis 
ac barbara consuetudo in which sense it recurs in 2 Macc. 221 
425 152 and in the iD of E/. 21 36 [31] (for MT O’nya, ‘brutish ’). 

BARBER (l\i. Ph. lb, Ass. gallabu ). Ez. 5 i.f 
See Beard. 

BARCHUS (BApxoye [A], iEsd.532 RV=Ezra 
253, Barkos. 

BARHUMITE, THE CDITOn, 2S. 2 J 3 i ; 0 Bar- 
AlAMeiTHC [B], o BA.pA.l 4 M. [Mai], 0 Bapoom. [A], 
o aBenni [LJ). See Baharimite. 

BARIAH (nna, M< 5 ,p 6 | [B], Bepia [AL]), a de- 
scendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 322). 

BARJESUS, the Jewish sorcerer and false prophet 
in the train of the proconsul Sergius Paulus at Paphos, 
in Cyprus, who (Actsl36-i2) withstood the preaching of 
Paul, and was punished with temporary blindness. 

At the outset, the names present great difficulties. 
In 13 6 his name (byop a) is expressly said to have been 
Barjesus (BaptTjcroOs), and such a compound 
1 . Names. j son 0 j. a f at h er named Jesus) can quite 
easily have been a proper name (cp Barabbas, Barnabas, 
Bartholomew). In v. 8, however, he is abruptly called 
• Elymas the sorcerer, for so is his name by interpreta- 
tion 1 (EAu/tas 6 pdyos. oiirws yap pedepp-qveboTat rb 
Svofia aurou). A translation has relevance only when 
it is a translation into the language of the readers : in 
any other case it would be incumbent on the author to 
state what foreign language he is translating into. 

(a) This being assumed, we must take it that ‘ the 
sorcerer ’ (6 pay or) is the translation. Elymas (EAu/xas), 
in that ease, would be the word translated. Accord- 
ingly, the name has been identified with the Arabic 
'alim, whieh occurs in the Koran ( 7 106 [109] 2633 and 
36 [34 and 37]) as an adjective following the noun sahir 
which denotes a sorcerer, and has thus been taken to 
mean • wise,' ' able. ’ Less appropriate is the derivation 
from Aram. crStt or o-Wt, meaning ‘strong.’ Equate 
piyos, however, etymologieally, with EXu pas as we 

1 Del. (Ass. HIVB) explains Ass. barbaru ‘jackal.’ 

2 Akin to this are the expressions oi e£w(i Cor. 5 i2_/)and ra 
eOvt) (like the Heb. O’is, see Gentiles, § 1) to denote those 
outside the Christian world. Cp the Talm. use of hishtt. 

* Similarly, the Jews frequently employed {k]d>‘, Syr. 
arnuiyd — i.e. t ‘ AramtEnn,’ in the sense of ■ barbarian,’— and so 
the Syr. translations of the NT, under their influence, retain the 
term to translate ’lLAAtpes, edotnoi, — etc. Tn process of time it 
was felt that a word which was used in the NT to designate 
‘heathen’ could hardly be borne by a Christian people, and 
the old name was modified into ardmdyd; cp. Nci. ZDMG 
25113, Wright, Comp. Gram. 15. 
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may, it still has to be explained how Barjesus eame 
suddenly to be called by the other name, Elymas. 
The only way in which a plausible explanation could be 
reached would be if Ely mas (in the sense indicated) 
could be taken as a title or cognomen assumed by Bar- 
jesus — a foreign tongue being used to heighten still 
further the prestige which he sought to acquire by it. 
It is not as a title, however, that the author employs it. 
On the contrary, he gives the word without the definite 
article, and expressly adds that the word which he is 
translating w as the actual name ( 6 vopa) of the bearer. 

(/$) It was quite sound method, therefore, to take 
Barjesus for the name translated, and Ely mas for the 
translation. 

Even Pesh. . in re 8, for EAv/aols o /xayos arbitrarily has ‘this 
sorcerer B.ir-luima {so Pcsh. rends fur Bapctjcrovs in r\ 6 ; see 
bdlow, 0 )[, wlwse name, being interpreted, means Ely mu*. ’ 
Klosterm..iin { 1 'ral leme i»t Apos'tellcaric, 1883, pp. 21-33), how- 
ever, is able to support this view only on three assumptions, 
each one of which is bolder than the other. We must read, l\e 
holds, not KAn/xas. but r Eroi/xos; secondly, we mu-i read, not 
Bap 1 hill Bapirjcrovai’, or, to l*e exact, the l^atin Bar- 

jesnban ; and, in the third place, the 13 so transcribed 
(whether we derive it etymologically from the root me?, or, with 
more probabilily, from the root ly* which underlies £*', prtesto 
rst) means ‘son of preparedness’ or ‘son of fitness, ’ and thus, 
by the same Hebraism as we find in the name Barnabas (?.?••), 
paratus , t*roi/xo?. 

a. As to the first of these assumption*., it has to be noted 
that the r< :idiiigT2rot/xos is met with only in Lucifer of C . il.m-» 
(ob. 371), and even there not as Hetunuus hut as litornnis ; D 
has Erot/xa?, which, indeed, we cannot explain, but which, 
from its ending, i- clearly intended to be taken as a pinpcr 
name; paratus is found only in Lucifer, one Vg. MS, ain^two 
Latin MSS, in which in many pl:ues is found the markedly 
divergent te\t of Acts liii.lt Blass takes to be Luke’s earliest 
draft (see Acts, § 17) 

(3. Next, as regards the second assumption. Bapirjcroyai/ is 
found only in 1>; Barjesuam , oidv in the Latin translation of 
D ; Barjcsuhan or rather, according to the one MS known to 
11s, H 1 / wr/'.fw, only in Lucifer. The on rector of D has re- 
stored Bapojaui'i', which, as aecusati\ e, fits his reading buopan 
x«.Ao»;/xi ivi' for a> ovopa, hut, in spite of <0 oropa, is found also 
in AHLP and the Greek margin of the Philovenian ; N, Yg., 
Copt., Armen., and the Philoxenian \ersinn as well as 1 nannulh' 
known to Jerome, read Bapt^erou — that is to say. the simple 
Hebrew form without a Greek termination. On this Jen -me 
(on the Hebrew names in Acts; Opera , ed. Vallarsi, 399) 
remarks, ‘ nonniilli Barjesu corrupts legunt,’ himself declaring 
the right i< nling to be liaricu or Beiieu, for which, by \ery 
daring et\ m.dogising from the Hehieu, he obtains the meanings 
vtalej'u mttt, or ma/,/ 1 , us, or in mala. Perhaps, however, even 
Jerome's aversion to 15apcrj<rou rests upon the very obvious 
dogmatic consideration put forward by Beda in the eighth 
century, ‘non convenit hominem flagitiosum et magum filium 
Jcsu, id est, sal vat or is, appellari quem e contrario Paulus (v. 
10) filium diaholi nuncupat.* The form Barjeu in Jerome can 
readily be accounted for as merely a clerical error for Barjesu, 
or as arising out of the Greek abbreviation IHY wlii« b is met 
with in the oldest MSS along with the more frequently occurring 
IY for Tijcrofc The explanation in the case of the readings 
pi derm I by Klostei mann is much less easy. On this ;i< ■ ouut, 
in spile of thc*ir we.ik attestation, one might be inclined to 
regmd them as the true ones ; hut all the authorities for the read- 
ing pa rat us have the word, not in v. 8 instead of EA vpa.$, hut as 
an interpolation after Baptrjo-ous in v. 6, 1 quod interpretatur 
paratus.’ This addition is met with elsewhere only in E, in 
the form 6 p^deppriverjerat EAu/xas — rendered in the Latin of this 
MS : quod interpretatur Elymas. It is evident that in neither 
case have we more than a late attempt to obviate the impression 
that Ely mas, first introduced in 7’. 8, was the name of another 
person. Blass, cm the other hand, regards the added words as 
part of Luke's earliest draft. He sees, however, that Luke 
could not have- written at the same time in v. 8 ‘for thus is his 
name interpreted * (oi/tois yap pedepp-qvcvtTat to ovopa avrov)’, 
and, accordingly, he rejei ts these words from Luke’s earliest 
draft. For this he has not a single authority ; and how can he 
explain Luke's having, after all, introduced the words into his 
second transcript, le-a\ing out those in re 6 instead? Are we 
really to believe that w ith his own hands Luke changed his good 
a id thoroughly intelligible first text into a positively misleading 
after-text? Gp Acts, § 17 (./"). lf> however, the addition 'quad 
inti rpntatur paratus' at the end of 6 is to be regarded as a 
late intc-rp. .lation, Lucifer also, who has it, lies open tosuspicion : 
his form Eli emus in v. 8 may' be not taken from an authoiitative 
source, but a mere conjectural adaptation to allow of the word's 
being rendered paratus and itself regarded as a rendering of Bap- 
njtrous. What etymology he was following when he preferred 
(or perhaps con iectur ally introduced) the form Barjesuban is 
a matter of indifference. In ancient times, as the Onamast'ca. 
Sacra abundantly show, people made out Hehrew etymologies 
in a most reckless, way. 
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y. Klostermann’s proposed etymology, paratus . rests upon a 
very weak foundation, as no such word as pg” O iS'viin) can be 
shown t-< exist (the proper name Ishvah, in Gen. 4i» 17 has no 
importance in this connection), and the root nic* °f fOE* which is 
used in Syriac frequently for a£ios, tc ros, o/xaAos, as also for 
<rui- . oju.0-, a£to-, in compounds, is never used for eroijxos. 1 
Besides, as we have said, the codex has not Barjesnban but 
BatjtSubam. Above all, however, Klostermann's hypothesis 
remains untenable as long as one is unprepared tc. accept the 
further assumption that 6 payos after EAi»fias (or Etoipos) in 
r*. 8 is a mere gloss to he deleted ; for 6 payos necessarily leads 
to the assumption dealt with under (#). Ihis had no d«»uht 
already been perceived by the scribe of H, who wrote 6 peyas 
(the great) lor 6 pa yoy, and so also by' Luciler, if the rdilio 
frmccps (of Tilius) is right in attributing the reading Magnus 
to him (the only MS of Lucifer at present known has magus). 
If Lucifer really wrote m a gnus, this increases the- suspicion 
that the other variants in Lucifer are in like manner arbitrary 
and unauthorised alterations of the text. 

(c) In order to make out Elymas to be a translation 
of the name of the sorcerer, stress has been laid on the 
remarkable Peshitta rendering Barshuma for Ba ptycrovs. 

Already, in the seventeenth century', we find Castell 
Ph /tat;/, s.v. c*c») and I.ightfoot ( Hor . Hcbr. ad loc.) inter- 
preting Bapirjcrou? as /i Hits vuhteris , and deriving Elymas 
from the Aiahic ‘ alima—doluit (cSx)* Over and above the 
reasons to the- contrary that have already been urged under 
(/■), however, it has to be observed (see above) that a trans- 
l.iti.m into Arabic would explain nothing to the readers: it 
would itself require to he explained. A somewhat 

different turn is given to the matter by Payne Smith ( 77 'it's. 
Syr. 598). Barshuma was in the first in-lance gi\en in v. 8 
as a rendering of Elymas, and only later introduced by copyists 
al-o into v. 6 in substitution for Barjesus in the erroneous 
belief that it was the man's proper name. But the Peshitta in 
iis arbitrary change of text in v. 8 (see abo\e (/»), ad init.) says 
precisely the opposite, — that Barshuma was the proper name, 
and hlym:is the translation. It must, therefore, from the outset 
have held Barshuma to be a ic-pio.Juction of the proper name 
B.u icsus. Thus Barshuma pmlmbly means merely ‘son of the 
name’ ; and ' the name’ is most easily to be accounted for as a 
substitute for ‘Jesus' from the feeling of re%erencc which we 
have already heard expressing itself in Beda [see above (/*) 0], a 
reverence similar to that shown by the Jews when they said 
‘ the name ’ instead of 4 Yahw e.' 

(d) Win Manen, contrariwise ( Paulus 1 , Leyden, 
189c, pp. 98 f. 147), holds Elymas to be the proper 
name, and interprets Barjesus in the Hebicw sense as 
meaning ' son of Jesus ' — i. e . , ‘ follower of Jesus.' 

In this he assumes that the primary document here made 
use of by the author of Acts did not refer to the man as a 
Jew, or as a sorcerer, or as a false prophet ; that it simply' 
contained the information that at Paphos Paul came into 
opposition with one of the older and very conservative disciples 
of Jesus, and got the better of him with Sergius Paulus. 'J his 
hypothesis admittedly deparis s«> widely from the text of Acts 
that it is impossible to tun t ml it thereby. 

(<?) iMlman (Gram. 129, n. 1 ['94]) purposes 1 
purely Gn*ck explanation. 

'EAujaav (so accented) he regards ascntrai ted from ’EA v/xaios 
(on these contractions see N \mi V § 86 aa /in.). In 0 [except 
the Ap.j.-rypha] and N T. indeed, the Elamites are always 
’EA ap, 'EAa/xirat ; but with the (J reeks tin; forms are as in- 
variably 'EA vpats, 'E\vpaioi’ t so in T obit 2 10 Judith 1 6; 

1 Macc. 1 has 'EAd pat. 

Philologically this derivation is the simplest of all ; 
but it contributes nothing towards the solution of the 
riddle. 

The failure of all the attempts enumerated above 
renders inevitable the suggestion that here the author of 

9 TVff + A cts h as amalgamated two sources, one 
1 eren w hj c h called the man Barjesus while 
the other called him Elymas. Even 
Klostermann, in order to explain the peculiar distribu- 
tion of the names in tv. 6 8, seeks the aid of this 
hypothesis in addition to the hypotheses already referred 
to [above (£), beg.]. Th<- addition, ovtco s yap fxeOep - 
fx-rjveveraL rb 6 vofx a at to? (for so is his name tianslated), 
however, would in any case be a very unskilful way of 
amalgamating tire two sources unless 6 payos (sorcerer), 
as suggested abo\e, be deleted as a gloss. Still, it 

once it is agreed to assume two sources, a further and 
larger question arises : the question, namely, whether the 
addition itself be substantially right — that is to sav, 
whether the one name be really a translation of the other. 
Nay, more : it is even conceivable that the two names do 
not denote the same person ; that accounts relating to 
1 So Nestle, in private letter to the pre-ent writn. 
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two different persons have been transferred to a single 
person. 1 his inference is suggested also by the epithets 
applied; for, though it is not altogether inu meeivablc 
that a ’ sorcerer’ {fidyo s) should be a ’false prophet’ 
(\j/€v 8 oirpo<f>'fiTT)s), the two ideas are widely different. 

Of the critics mentioned in Acts, § n, who discuss our 
present p.»ss;igc with reference to the distinction of smnees, 
mil} 8piua and lb Weiss regard 13 0-12 as all of one piece ; 
Clemen and Hilgenfeld are convinced <>f the opposite, but nuke 
no definite suggestions as lo separation of the portions; Somf 
and Jiingst dciive r\ 6 fi fmni a wiitten sdiiiu', 8-12 hom 
the pen of theredacLor or from oral tradition. J, ne.st further 
attributes to the redactor the word /u.d-yot' in v. o. \ci not e\en 
so are all the difficulties cleared up. 

How far the narrative as a whole is to be accepted as 
historical becomes a serious question as soon as it has 
r fi vi tv been traced to more than one source ; 

' . 7 re 1 }. 1 ^ but its credibility has been duubtnl 
even bv bpitta, Weiss, ami others, 
who defend its unity. As regards the miracle m 
particular, one is not only surprised by its suddenness, 
but is also at a loss to see its moral justification. On 
the other hand, a misunderstanding would account fur 
it readily enough. A sorcerer, a false prophet — nay, 
any Jew (Acts 2 b ->7) — is, in the judgment of the Christian, 
spiritually blind, and this is what Paul and Barnabas 
proved of Barjesus in their disputation with him. In 
being handed down by tradition this thought could 
easily undergo such a change as would lead to thu 
representation that physical blindness had been brought 
on as a punishment by the words of Paul. On the 
other hand, one would expect the blindness, if it is to 
be regarded as merited, to be permanent, or, at least, 
would expect to be told of some reason for its subse- 
quent removal, as, for example, that the sorcerer had 
ceased to withstand Paul and Barnabas, or even had 
become a convert to Christianity. It is very noticeable 
that the narrator shows but little interest in the subse- 
quent history of the man. The conversion of the pro- 
consul (not his existence ; see Acts, § 13 ad fin . ) also 
is doubtful to many. 

All the more does it now become incumbent to 
enquire whether the narrative reveals 
in any measure the tendencies dis- 
cerned elsewhere in V.ts. 

(а) In the first place, and generally, it is clear that 
it has a place in the parallelism between Peter and Paul 
(Acts, § 41, in respect alike of the miracle of chastise- 
ment, the confutation of a sorcerer, and the conversion 
of a high Roman officer (cp Actsfn-10 818-24 10 1-48). 
It is also in harmony with that other tendency of Acts, 
to represent the Roman authority as friendly, and the 
Jews as hostile to Christianity (Acts, § 5(1); $ 4 ad 
init. ; compare very specially the Jewish exorcists in 
close relation to sorcery. Acts 10 13-16). 

( б ) A conjecture of wider scope 1 connects itself with 
what is said of Simon Magus (see Simon Magus). 
If Paul was the person originally intended in the story 
of Simon, then in Acts 89-24 we find attributed to 
him the one deed which used to be flung in his teeth 
by his Judaistie adversaries — that, by his great col- 
lections made in Macedonia and Achaia, he had sought 
to purchase at the hands of the original apostles that 
recognition of his equality with them which they had so 
persistently withheld. The romance of Simon Magus, 
however, of which we still possess large portions (see 
Si Mi »n Magus), had for its main contents something 
different, vi/. , that the sorcerer had spread his false 
doctrines everywhere and supported them by miracles, 
but in one city after another was vanquished in dispute 
and excelled in miracle by Peter. Thus, apart from 
the repetition of the occurrence in many cities, we are 

1 See for example, Hilgenfeld, ZIVT, 1868, pp. 363-67 ; De 
A rite-Overheck on Acts 136-12 ; Lipsius, Qucllcn ihr rami- 
sc hen /’r/r/'.ssagr, 1872, pp. 28, 32, also JPT , 1876, p. 573 : Holtz- 
mann, Z M"I\ 18.83, p. 431 ; and very .specially Krenkel, ./<?«■//««■ 
u - {-idcai 180-190 [’94]. Lip.sius afterwards withdrew his 
earlier view; see Apokryph. Ap.-ge&ch. ii. 1 (’87), p. 52; cp. 
5 G n. 2. 
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told of Barjesus in Ac ts 13 6-12 exactly w hat is told in 
the romance about Simon (that is, Paul), and of Paul 
exactly what is told in the romance about Peter. Hence 
the belief that in 1 2*0-12 we < m discover the same pur- 
pose on the part of the author as we discover in 818-24. 
He was acquainted with the unfriendly allegation about 
Paul, did not believi* it, and wished to set forth another 
view. In the two passagi s, however, the method is 
not the same. In 818-24 it is shown that Paul could 
not possibly have been tin* In famous sorcerer, inasmuch 
as Simon the sum -in was a Samaritan and was quell< d 
by Peter indued, but before the conversion of Paul. In 
13 f>'i 2 , on the other hand, it is shown that it was Paul 
himself who victoriously met a sorcerer of this kind. 
One of the reasons for this divergence is seen in the 
desire, already noted, to establish a close parallelism 
between Paul and Peter. It is beliewM possible also to 
explain on the same lines why in Acts 13 6-12 the scene 
is laid in Cyprus, with a Jew in the cn tom ay of a high 
Roman officer as one of the dramatis pri soner. To 
Cyprus, according to Josephus (Hz//. xx. 7 2, 141-143), 

belonged the Jewish sorcerer Simon, who, at the instance 
of Felix of Judaea, procurator (/.<?., highest Roman 
officer), had induced Urusilla to quit her husband, King 
Azizus of Emesa, and marry Felix. The purpose of the 
narrator would have been sufficiently served had he 
been able to say that the sorcerer in question — Simon, 
to wit — under whose name the Judaisers imputed to 
Paul so much that was shameful, had been met and 
vanquished by Paul himself. That, however, was im- 
possible ; the tale had already been related of Peter. 
Accordingly (so it is supposed) the narrator found it 
necessary to give another name to the sorcerer worsted 
by Paul. 

(c) His choice of the names Barjesus and Elymas is 
still unaccounted for. There is, therefore, a motive for 
our attributing a historical character to a certain other 
sorcerer, Barjesus (or Elymas), as well as to a Samaritan 
sorcerer named Simon. Although it is not easy to 
believe that Peter met the Samaritan Simon, there is no 
reason for assuming that Paul did not meet Barjesus. 
Indeed, it can easily be conceded that in Acts 13 6-12, 
just as in Acts 89-24, the author was not consciously 
giving a false complexion to what he had heard. He 
believed himself able to offer a material correction. He 
assumed, that is to say, that what the Judaisers were in 
the habit of relating of Simon the sorcerer, while really 
intending Paul and his opposition to the ’ true’ Gospel, 
rested in actual fact upon a mistaken identification with 
this Barjesus (or Elymas), and that the latter was van- 
quished not by Peter but by Paul. It is less easy to 
suppose that Cyprus was given by tradition as the scene 
of the occurrence. Even without any tradition, the 
name could be suggested by Josephus's mention of the 
native place of the Jewish sorcerer, and the name of 
Paphos would naturally present itself from the fact that 
the Roman proconsul had his residence there. 

(d) The hypothesis has received developments to a 
point where we have to depend on less clear indications. 
If the accusations in Arts against Simon and Barjesus 
had originally been brought against Paul, what is said 
of the intimate relations of Barjesus w ith Sergius Paulus 
would belong to the same class. Now, in Acts 2426, it 
is said that Felix often .sent for Paul and communed 
with him. It is assumed that the Judaisers had gone 
so far as to allege that Paul had purchased the friendli- 
ness of Felix with money, or even, perhaps, to insinuate 
that he had been negotiator between Drusillaand Felix. 
It is to meet those accusations (so it is assumed) that 
the writer of Acts alludes to bribery by Paul as merely 
a hope on the part of Felix, and informs us that Paul 
had stirred Felix's conscience by a solemn ’reasoning' 
with him about his sinful marriage (24 25 / )• 

( e ) There are two more explicit indications that what 
we now read about Barjesus was originally told of Paul. 

ExOpos, ‘enemy,’ the epithet applied by Paul t<> Bar- 
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jesus (13 10), is, with or without the substantive &vdpu)Tros, 
the standing designation for Simon (that is, Paul) in 
the pseudo -Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 
The name, ‘enemy of righteousness,’ fits Paul and his 
doctrine of the abrogation of the Mosaic law through 
Christ (Rom. IO4) all the more because his Judaistie 
opponents in Corinth came forward as * servants of 
righteousness,' that is, men of stiict observance of the 
law (2 Cor. 11 15). In that case, the temporary blind- 
ing of Barjesus will represent what befel Paul at his 
conversion; even the expressions jxrj (HXtirotv (without 
sight) and x € ipayuiyouvres (leading by the hand) in 
98 f, have their parallels in 13 11. Here, then, unless 
the whole hypothesis under consideration be rejected, 
we may say, with reasonable probability, that the 
blindness of Paul at his conversion (whether historical 
or not is immaterial) was originally represented by the 
Judaisers as a divine visitation for his hostility to the 
' true’ (that is, the legal) gospel, and that it was simply 
passed on by the author of Acts to Barjesus the Jew. 

Whatever else be the result of what has been said in 
the present section, one thing at least is clear : it is 
impossible to reach a definite conclusion unless the 
tendency of the author is taken into account. 

According to the TrepLodoi Bapua^a — a legendary work 
composed by a Cyprian about 488 — Barjesus opposed the 
work of Barnabas when, along with Mark 

1 (Acts 15 39), Barnabas visited Cyprus for 

egen s. a secon( j time. He withstood him in 
various ways at his entrance into the cities where he 
desired to preach, and at last stirred up the Jews to 
burn him at the stake at Salamis. (Cp Lipsius, Apokr. 
Ap.-gesch. ii. 2, pp. 283-286 278 297.) r. \v. b. 

BAR-JONA, RV Bar -Jonah, the patronymic of 
Simon Peter (Mt. 16 17*1* B&p itONA [Ti. WH]). See 
Peter. 

I to i/a is a Gr. contraction of uoavnjs (cp Jn. 1 42 2uuuoi- 6 vios 
Ifjjdm'ov [Ti.], 2. o vi. 'Iaiai/ov [WH]; 21 1 6 It. Twaj'i'ov [Ti.], 2. 
' luidvov [WH] ; Elzev. etc. present tutva ; see Var. Bib.), which 
corresponds to an Aram, ")3 ! C P B. Talm. Hull. 133 a , 

Dalm. Jud.-Pal. Aram. 142 n. 9, and see Joanna. 

BARKOS (D‘lp-12, § 82, BepKtoc [L]). The B’ne 
Bar 1:0s, a family of Nethinim in the great post- exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 2 51 (B&pKOyc [B], -KOC 
[A]) = Neh. 755 (B&PKOY6 [BNA], L om.) = i Esd. 5 32, 
Chahci’s, RV Barciil s (Baxoyc [B], BApxoye [A]). 
The X ktiiinim (q.v. ) were mainly of foreign origin, 
and the name Barkos seems to be Aramaic and to 
signify 'son of the God Kos or Kaus. ’ The name of 
this god occurs in many theophorous proper names 
among the Northern Semites; we have Kaus-malak 
as king of Edom on an Assyrian inscription (Schr. 
A'ATffl 150), Kosnathan (’n:o'p) in Euting’s A 'abut. 
I riser, n. 12 1. 1, and a variety of Semitic names on 
Greek inscriptions from Egypt containing the same 
element ( Rev.-Archiol . , Feb. 1870, p. 109 ff.). Cp 
also the Edomite Kostobaros 1 (Jos. Ant. xv. 79)- 
Names designating the worshipper as son of his god are 
common in Aramaic — e.g. , the biblical Benhadad 
[probably], the Palmyrene 133-0, ‘son of Nebo’ (cp 
Barnabas, § i), cofu 'in. ‘ sons of the son of the 
Sun-god,’ the Syrian Bar-ba’smin, ‘son of the lord 
of heaven,’ Barlaha, ‘ son of God,’ etc. w. o. 

BARLEY (rny‘J\ Kpi0H. KpiO&i [BAL], 

Ex. 931 Lev. 27 16 Dt. 88 Judg. 7 13, etc.) was in 

1 PnmmnTi biblical times one of the most character- 
use istic products of Palestine (Dt. 88), re- 
garded as one of the necessaries of life 
(Joel In). It comes second in the series of grains 

A [icooTO/Sapo? may perhaps he a scribal error for xocryo/3apos — 
i.e., 33331,7— which finds a striking parallel in the name KauS- 
gabri, an Edomite king mentioned on an inscription of L^ar- 
haddon (cp Schr. I.e.).] 

The less common singular form is used for the growing 
crop. The name, which Hebrew has in common with Aramaic, 
but not with Arabic, is derived from a root meaning ‘ to be 
ruugh ’ or ‘ bristling. ’ 


mentioned in Ez. (4 9) as ingredients to be used in 
bread-making — wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, and 
spelt (cp Bread). It may be inferred from a variety of 
passages, such as Ru. 217 Jn. 6913, that barley was, even 
during the times when it was cultivated along with wheat, 

. the staple food of the poorer class (cp Food), Such a 
I reference as that in 1 K. 428 (5 8) shows us how largely it 
was used to feed horses and cattle. 1 It may also be 
gathered from the part played by the barley-cake in the 
dream of the Midianite, overheard by Gideon (Judg. 
7 13), where it stands as a type of the Israelite peasant 
army, that as in other countries, so in Palestine, the 
cultivation of barley preceded that of wheat, and was the 
earliest stage in the transition from a nomadic to an agri- 
cultural life. 2 (Cp PI. /AVxviii. 72, ' antiquissimum in 
cibis hordeum. ' ) This is, on the whole, more probable 
than the view of Jos. (. lnt. v. 64), which has been very 
generally accepted, that barley -cake represented the 
feebleness of Gideon's three hundred, and we are entitled 
to conclude that there was a time when barley was the 
staple food of all classes among the Israelites. The 
fact referred to in Ex. 931 f, that in Egypt barley 
ripens some time earlier than wheat, is supported by 
the testimony of Pliny [HA 7 xviii. 106) as well as of 
modern writers (see references in Di. ad loc . ). 

In the single case in which the use of barley is pre- 
scribed in an offering under the ritual law (see Jealousy, 
2 Ritual Okdkal, of, § 2), it is somewhat difficult to 

’ ' determine the reason. Some (e.g. , Bahr, 

Symbolik, 2 445) have regarded it as expressive of the 
sordid nature of the alleged offence and the humilia- 
tion of the accused 3 (a wife suspected of adultery). 
A reason which has recently found more acceptance 
is that in the case of a simple appeal to God for 
a judicial decision a less valuable offering was sufficient 
than was requisite when a suppliant besought God for 
the bestowal or continuance of his divine grace 4 (Di. 
on Nu. 5 11, etc.). The prohibition to mingle oil or 
frankincense with the offering will, of course, receive a 
similar explanation. 

Two-rowed barley ( Hordeum distie/nw ) , which may 
be presumed to be the feral form, is a native of W. 
v . , Asia. It may have been cultivated by 

y* Semitic races ; but it is not represented 
on Egyptian monuments. The kind most frequently 
cultivated in antiquity was six-rowed barley ( Hordeum 
hexastichon). This occurs on the most ancient Egyptian 
monuments and on the coins of Metapontum six cen- 
turies B.c. It was no doubt derived by cultivation from 
the two-rowed kind (cp De Candolle, Orig. < 3 ) 294-297, 
and authorities quoted there). 

The word ‘ gerah ’ (Ex. 30 13) 'is defined by Rabbinical 
writers as equal to sixteen barley-corns ’ ; but see W eights and 
Measures. N. M. — W. T. T. -D. 

BARN (iTJIJD), Hag. 29; see Agriculture, § 10. 
Also for Job 39 12 (p;) and (AV Barnfloor) 2 K. 6 27, 
RV correctly ' threshing floor.’ 

BARNABAS ( BAp naBac [Ti- WH]; § 48), otherwise 
Joseph (or Joses). 

According to the author of Acts (4 36), the name Barnabas 
(=vios 7rapaKA.ij crews) is derived from the Aram, “13 (son) and 
the same root as the Heb. N'33, 7rpo<f>7jT7]s — the 

1. Name, duty of 7rapaxArj(xi? (‘address, exhortation’), ac- 
cording to i Cor. 14 3, and also according to Acts 
15 3 1 f, being one of the duties of the 7 rpo<f>f/TT)<;. When more 

1 So in the Physiologus (Land, A need. Syr. 4 24 f., cited hy 
Low, 277) barley is called the food of cattle as opposed to wheat 
the food of man. 

2 Cp, especially, the parallel cited by Budde {ZDPV 18 93) 
from Radloff’s Aus Sibirien , 1 329, Cp also Moore on the 
passage. 

3 It is noteworthy that barley formed part of the price paid by 
Hosea to redeem his adulterous wife (Hos. 32) ; but this may be 
a mere coincidence. 

4 See, especially, the full discussion by Nowack (Arch. 2 
2 49 fff)* who agrees with Ltilimann’s view, and points out that the 
offering in question is neither a sin-offering nor a guilt-offering 
in the ritualistic sense. 
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closely examined, however, this etymology is not without its 
difficulties. It combines words from two different languages, 
and moreover fails 10 account for the form -va/ 3 a. Klostermann 
{I'robl. i>n ApoHclu it, iSc-j, pp. 8-14) seeks to derive the mean- 
ins; jrapdxta]<ns from the Aram. ~rn "12, /Hi us quiet is, but finds 
in it no further reference than to the satisfied. m which Rnrnahas 
caused to the apostles by becoming a convert to ChrLtijnii \ . 
Dalman's etymology {Gram. d. j mi. -pa lust. A ruimiist h, 1894, 
p. 142), which makes TrapaxArjo-is a rendering of tOT), this last 
being an abbreviation (not elsewhere met with) of a proper name 
.YDTU or JErq takes us very fur from the form to be 

explained. Dcissmann comes nearer the sound when (/■*//■«•/ 
stUtin'H , 175-178 I05I ; Xene Bd>e 1st udicn , 15-17 [’97]) he 
compares the llarnvho M a Palmyrene inscription of the 

year 114 a.D. (sec Me \ c*gue, La Sy* a Centrals no. 73), and 
the Semitic Bapve/ 3 oiJs (son of Neho) on a North Syrian inscrip- 
tion of the third or fourth century a.d . 1 In Is. 46 1, as alsn 
in Na^ovxoSovoo-op, Na/ 9 ou^ap 8 av, Nebo is transliterated ini-i 
Greek with a instead of e, and the termination may possibly 
have been substituted for -ous with the view **f disguising the 
name of the heathen di' initv. (For examples of such a custom, 
see Winer, Grant, a'. X ritckcn Sprachidiems^ N § 5 2 7a.) ( >11 
this theory, the rendering TrapaicATjtris is merely a piece of popular 
etymology. Nestle (/‘u:tW. sa »•., 1896, p. 19/) is inclined to 
take the Syr. Ny2» which signifies TrapajcaAeii/, as the starting- 
point of the etymological interpretation ; but he refrains from 
explaining more minutely the structure of the form. 


If Joseph really did first receive the surname of 
Barnabas from the apostles, this seems to have been on 
account of his distinction as a speaker. In this re- 
spect, however, the author of Acts ( 13 15 16 14 12) invari- 
ably subordinates him at least to Paul. Many Jews, 
with a view to their dealings w ith Greeks and Romans, 
assumed in addition to their Jewish name a Greek (or 
Latin) or at least Greek-sounding surname (e.g. , Acts 
1 23 1225 13 19 Col. 4 ii, and 'lauvaios=: t) ; and it may 
at least be asked whether this cannot perhaps have 
been the case with Barnabas also (see Names, §§ 48, 84). 

According to the Epistle to the Galatians (our 
primary source), Barnabas was a companion of Paul in 

2. References: his mis , sionar >: j oume y s for a ‘ 
in Galatians. f me , t,me T bef ” e the “ uncl1 . 0 

Jerusalem. In the council he joined 
Paul in supporting the immunity of Gentile Christians 
from the Mosaic Law (Gal. 219), which makes it all 
the more surprising that he afterwards retreated from 
the position he had taken long before, that a Jewish 
Christian was at liberty to eat at the same table 
with a brother Gentile freed from the law (Gal. 2 13). 
As in the case of Peter, so also in that of Barnabas, 
the reproach of hypocrisy hurled at both by Paul 
on this account may safely be toned down into 
one of inconsistency (see Council of Jerusalem, 
§ 3)- In point of fact, Barnabas had shaken off the 
Mosaic law ; but he had never thought out all the 
bearings of the step so fully as to be able to vindicate 
it when the venerable and sacred duty of observing the 
whole law was so authoritatively pressed upon him. 
From this date it was, of course, no longer possible for 
him to work along with Paul on the same lines ; and 
thus the dispute at Antioch more than sufficiently ex- 
plains why the two separated. The mention of Bar- 
nabas in 1 Cor. 9 6 only proves that at that time also 
he was a prominent missionary, and that he held 
to the Pauline principle of supporting himself by his 
own labour ; it is no evidence that he was personally 
known to the Corinthians, or that he had again become 
one of the companions of Paul. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the separation of Barnabas 
from Paul is explained as due not to a dilferem-c on a 
3 In Acts matter principle, but to a. personal 
question ; Barnab.is wished to take John 
Mark — a near relation of his, according to Col. 4 10 — as 
companion on a second journey planned by Paul and 
himself; but Paul objected, because on a previous 
occasion (Acts 1813) Mark had left them in tin* lurch 


In Die JVorte J 32 (’08), Dalman ionics over to I >u’ss- 
niann s view, which R also ably defended by 1 >. B. Bray, E. 1/. 
f itnes, Feb. 1899, p. 232 /. Cp also Arnold Meyer, Jesu 
Mu tie rsp rack e, 47 /. ('96). 
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(Acts 1536-39)- Even if this be accepted as a historical 
explanation (and we have no means of controlling itf, it 
cannot be said to have been the chief one (see above, 
§ 2) ; as to which Acts (see Acts, §§ 4, 6 ) is scrupulously 
silent I11 virtueof the intermediate position, — as between 
Pauline and Jewish Christianity, — w Inch was held, as 
we have seen, by Barnabas, he is admirably fitted for a 
mediating rule in Acts. Although a native of Cyprus, 
lie is regarded as :i member of the church of Jerusalem 
( 1 ,0/ ; on the sale of his estate, see Communtiv oi- 
Gunns, §§ 1, 5) ; it is he who negotiates Paul's admis- 
j sion to that church ( 9 27) ; it is on that church’s commis- 
sion that he inspects the church which had been founded 
| by dispersed Christians at Antioch in Syria ( 11 22-24); 
it is he who fetches Paul to Antioch from Tarsus and 
introduces him to his field of work (11 25/.), and he 
also is the apostle's travelling companion w'hen the 
collection for the poor Christians there is being brought 
to Jerusalem (11 30 1 2 2 5 ) ; as in this case, so also in 
the so-called first missionary journey, undertaken along 
! with Paul through Cyprus and the south of Asia 
L Minor, his name is placed first, at least till 137 , and 
I then again in 14 14 and even 15 12 25. All this is 
not easy to reconcile with Paul's well-known inde- 
pendence as shown in his letters ; but the journey in 
Acts 11 30 I225 must also on other grounds be pro- 
nounced unhistorical (see Council of Jerusalem, 
§ 1), and the rest of what is related in Acts 11 is in- 
consistent with the order rrjs 2vpla s kclI ttjs Ki\i/uas 
in Gal. I21, as is the rest of what we read in Acts 9 
with Gal. 1 15-20 (cp Acts, § 4, and, for the doubt- 
fulness of the contents of Acts 13 f. , and the probability 
of a Barnabas source there, §§ 13 and 10). But, 
although the object of the narrative in Acts is incon- 
sistent with history in as far as it seeks to suggest 
that the missionary activity of Paul among the Gentiles 
was no departure from the views of the primitive 
church, — that on the contrary it was authorised and 
even set on foot by it, — we may without hesitation accept 
as historical (see Acts, § 4) not only the co-operation 
, of Barnabas with Paul shortly before and at the Council 
at Jerusalem, which is vouched for by the Epistle to 
the Galatians, but also the part w'hich he took in the 
first missionary journey (Acts 13 /), and even perhaps 
in Paul's introduction to Jerusalem (of course accord- 
ing to Gal. 1 18/ ) at his first visit to that city three 
years after his conversion. We may also accept in all 
probability the second journey of Barnabas to Cyprus 
in company with Mark (Actsl539). From this point 
his name disappears from the NT. 

Our later notices of him are of little value. Accord- 
ing to Clem. A 1 [Strom, ii. 20, § 116; cp Eus. HE 
_ ii. 1 4), he was one of the Seventy of Lk. 10 1 ; 

a er - n t ^ e f ran kiy anti -Pauline Clem. Homilies 
no ices. ^|_ 9 _j 6), which date from the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third century — or rather, in the 
sources from which these Homilies were drawn — he was 
a personal disciple of Jesus, Palestinian by origin, but 
Alexandrian by residence, a strict adherent of the law ; 
according to Horn. i. 8, ii. 4, Clement meets him in 
Alexandria, but in Clem. Recog. (1 7) the meeting was 
in Rome. According to this presumably earlier (but 
none the less unhistorical) representation, he pro- 
claimed the gospel in Rome even during the lifetime of 
Jesus, and therefore before Peter. In Horn. 1 7 this 
statement is made only of some person who is left 
unnamed, and later means were found for the com- 
plete suppression or any such tradition, so full of 
danger to the authority of 1 Vter and his alleged 
successors. From the fifth century onwards its place 
was taken by the statement that Barnabas was founder 
and bishop of the < 'hurch of Milan — a statement, how- 
I ever, accompanied by the clause, ‘ after he had been the 
first to preach the gospel in Rome.’ It was upon this 
I allegation that the archbishops of Milan afterwards 
' based their claims to metropolitan authority over the 
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whole of Northern and part of Central Italy. In the 
interests of Roman supremacy (which had originally 
been helped by it), the allegation was violently disputed 
by Roman theologians of the eighteenth century. 

In complete independence of the Roman and 
Milanese tradition, there arose, after 431 A.u. , the 
legend that Barnabas had been the missionary to his 
native island of < Vprus, and had suffered martyrdom at 
Salamis. where he was buried. On this plea the 
Cyprian ihurch, between 485 and 488 a.d. , obtained 
from the Emperor Zeno its independence of the Patri- 
archate of Antioch. The implied assumption is that 
Barnabas was an apostle in the full sense of the word. 


Keelesi.istieiil writers often substitute him for Barsabbas 
(Acts 1 23; cp Barsabas, § 2), perhaps on account of 
the name Joseph, common to both (the Sahidic and 
Philoxenian versions have, on the other hand, Joses in 
both cases, and there are isolated authorities for 
Barnabas alone), but perhaps in order to bring him 
nearer the apostolic circle. This object is effected in 
a more pronounced way by CPm. Kecog. (l6o), which 
identify him with Matthias (Acts 1 26) There is an 
isolated notice in the (Gnostic) Actus Petri I ’c reel lenses 
to the effect that Barnabas was sent ah mg with Timothy 
to Macedonia before Paul’s journey to Spain. Cp. 
Lipsius, . ipukr. Ap.-gesch. ii. : l , pp. 270-320 (especially 
310), 260, 373. 

Tertullian’s claim of the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews for Barnabas is quite inadmissible. It is 
difficult to attribute to a born Levite 


'Acts 136) such grave errors about the 


5 . Alleged 

authorship. l( . nl pj e ^ or tabernacle) as occur in lleb. 
93 f. 7 27 ; or to any member of the primitive church of 
Jerusalem any such declaration as that in lleb. ‘23, that 
he had first received the gospel at second hand through 
hearers of Jesus Nor is such an origin consistent with 
the thoroughly Alexandrian character of the Epistle. 
Even, however, if we must refrain from basing any 
argument on the statements about Barnabas in Acts 
436, we are still confronted by a decisive fact : the man 
who at a critical moment was so much subject to the 
Mosaic law (Gal. 213), could not have spoken of its 
abolition and even of its carnal character, as the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks in 7 12 18 16. 
Doubtless the Epistle to the Hebrews was attributed 
to Barnabas because it was supposed that the \ 6 yos 
rqs TrapcLKXrjcreus of Heb. 13 22 could only have come 
from the 1 >ibs Trapa^rjcreins of Acts 4 36. 

1 ‘hat Barnabas should have written the anonymous 
epistle w hich since the time of Clement of Alexandria 
has borne his name, and on that account has been 
included among the writings of the 'apostolic fathers, ' 
is still more inconceivable than his authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It goes far beyond Paul in 
its assertion of freedom from the law. As to its date, 
see under Acts (§ 16). p. \v. o. 
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BARODIS (B&pcoAeic [BA]), a group of children of 
Solomon's servants (see NEriiiMM) in the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra, ii. 9 8 c, 151a), one of the eight 
inserted in 1 Esd. 034(0111. £»‘ ) after Pochereth-hazzebaim l 
of || Ezra 257 = Nell. 7 59- 

BARREL (“13 yApi<\ [BAL] ; 1 K. 17 12 14 16 18 33). 
See Cooking Utensils, § 2 ; Pottery. 

BARRICADE (bl"2j, t S. 17 20 RY">e- See Cami>, 

§ i- 

BARSABAS or BARSABBAS (§§ 48, 72). The 
etymology is doubtful. Bapcraftas has been cli-ri\ • *• l 
1 Name ^ rom ('son') and or nud (’Sheba,’ 
— which, however, as far as we know, is 
always the name of a country, never of a person), from 
13 and ’ warrior’ ; cp Nn. 31 53), or from -3 

and N2D (’ old man’s son ’). Baptrap ‘Jas ([Ti. WH] the 
better attested form of the name) suggests ’ child of the 


Sibbath.' Dalman {Gram. d. jud. -pa List. Aratnaisch, 
1894, p. 143) instances analogies to show that or 
'nzc could by contraction become nzt, though Nnzri *n 
is what we should more naturally expect in such a case. 

1. Joseph B.ir.sabbas, surnamed Justus ( ToCcrros’ [Ti. 
WH]), was nominated, though not chosen, for the 
_ , vacancy in the apostolatc caused by the 

osep . death of Judas. The account of the election 
in Acts 1 15-26 could not beheld to be historical if we 
regarded the number twelve for the original apostolate 
n-. having been fixed, and invested with special dignity, 
m.iIv after the controversy as to Paul’s equality in privi- 
lege with the apostles of Jerusalem. But even were we 
to set aside the reference to the SJjdeKa in 1 Cor, 15 s, as 
being unparalleled elsewhere in the Pauline writings, we 
should still be at a loss to explain why Paul never 
\ igorously protested against an innovation — if inno- 
vation it was — so arbitrary and so derogatory to his 
ow n position. Occasion enough for doing so presented 
itself in Gal. 2 and 2 Cor. 10 - 13 . We must, accordingly, 
ascribe to Jesus himself the choice of twelve of his 
disciples who stood in peculiarly close relations to their 
Master. But in that case it was very natural that these 
should seek to keep up their number — that of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

Whether the election was in Jerusalem is more open 
to question. On the arrest of Jesus all the disciples, 
according to Mk. 14 50 Me. 2656, had taken to flight, 
and that they should have returned to Jerusalem so soon 
is not likely. The view of Lie. andjn., according to 
which they are present in Jerusalem on the dav of the 
resurrection of Jesus (and remain there), cannot be 
reconciled with what we are told by Mk. and Mt. ; the 
explanation is that the third and fourth evangelists 
found the statement of the first and second incredible. 
According to this last, Jesus, in Jerusalem, through the 
women, sends the disciples, who are also in Jerusalem, 
t- > Galilee, in order that he may there show himself to 
them. The kernel of historical fact, however, is not as 
I.k. and In. have it, but the reverse: namely, th.it the 
apostles were not in Jerusalem at all, but in Galilee, and 
thus in Galilee received the manifestations of their risen 
Lord. It may even be questioned whether they were 
again in Jerusalem and able to come forward publicly 
and unopposed so early as at the following Pentecost 
(see Gifts, Spiritual). 

In a still higher degree must the discourse of Peter 
in Acts 1 16-22 be regarded as entirely the work of the 
author (see Acts, § 14). 

Instead of To in Actsl23, there is some (though 
inferior) authority for T uarjs, a reading due perhaps to 
a conjecture that the 4 brethren of Jesus' named in Mk. 
b 3 were of the number of the T w elve ; the same con- 
jecture, if in Acts 1 23 the reading 'luxrqQ be retained, 
appears to find support in the fact that in Mt. 13 55 the 
brother of Jesus in question is called, not as in Mk. 63 
’liocrrjs, but according to the best MSS ’Iw<ri 70 . The 
assumption, however, is quite inadmissible (see CLOPAS, 
§§ 4 - 5 )- 

According to Papias (Eus. HE iii. 399), Justus 
Barsabas drank deadly poison w ith impunity. Krom 
the fifth century onw ards he is named as one of the 
seventy of Lk. 10 1 ; in the list of these preserved in 
Chron. P,tsch. (Bonn ed. i. 400) he is identified with 
Thaddmus = Lebbceus ; in that of Pseudo-Dorotheus 
{lb. ii. 128), with Jesus Justus (Col. 4 n), to whom the 
see of Eleutheropolis is assigned. In the Passio Pauli 
(attributed to Linus, but really dating from the 5th or 
6th cent.) ' Bar/zabas et Justus,' in another redaction 
' Bar/zabas Justus,’ and in a third 6 I 3 ap<ra/ 3 as TotVro?, 
are enumerated among servants of Nero who, converted 
by Paul, are cast into prison and condemned to death 
by the emperor, but afterwards released after an appear- 
ance of the risen Paul to the latter. The identification 
of this Justus w ith the biblical Barsabas seems to have 
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been made at a comparatively late date. See Lipsius, 
Apokr. .Ip.-gesch. i. 201-3, 2 4 ; ii- 1 94-96, 150, 161, 
281 / 

2. Another Bars abbas called Judas appears in Acts 
1 f> ,-4, along with Silas, as .1 prominent member of the 

, early church in Jerusalem, and as \ irpo- 
3 t U as. — that is to say, as a man endowed 

with the gift of ira pdK\r)<ri$ (see Bak.nahas, § j). The 
mission ascribed to him — that of conveying the decree 
of the council of Jerusalem — cannot, of course, lie nunc 
historical than the decree itself (see CmwriL ok Ji ru- 

S\|.kM. IO). P. \V. 

BARTACUS (Baptakoy Bazakoy [I-]. 

be.:. 1 as [Vg. ]), father of Apame, a concubine of Darius 
(1 Esd. 429). II is title or epithet tov BavpaoTov is 
obscure. Jos. (Am/. \i. 3 s) goes it as tov Bepaalov, 
which may possibly be for padecTov = old lVrs. mat hist a 
(simply 'colonel'), and, at anv rale, is hardly a mis- 
understanding of the tov Bavpaffroj in 1 Esd. (RV ’ the 
illustrious B. ’), which is not it very natural epithet. 
The form given by Josephus, Pa/£efa*rov (cp Syr. 

JLafck seems nearest to the original name, 
which was probably Artal>a/ak. Out of this ’Bartacus’ 
may have arisen in this way the MS had jSafajcoe, 
and over the first four letters was written a pra- - a 
correction which the scribe misunderstood (so Marq. 
Fund. 65) 

BARTHOLOMEW (BapOoAoaaaioc [Ti. W 1 I]) is 
enumerated in Mt. IO3 Mk. 3 i 8 Lk. 614 Acts 1 13 (see 
1 In NT AposTLEi § 1 1 as one of twelve apostles 
of Jesus. The second portion of the name 
represents the OT proper name vocalised by MT as 
•; s n t 0 o\juct; for the variants see Tai.m vi). In 
Josephus [Ant. xx. li § 5) the name Tholomaios (Bo\o- 
paios) occurs as borne by 1 robber-chief. It is not 
necessary to derive from Ptolemy (7TTo\e^atos) ; the B 
instead of r is against this, though the second 0 for e 
presents no difficulty 1 Winer, I 8 ) § 5 2od). Bartholo- 
mew may have been either a genuine proper name like 
Barnabas, Barjesus, etc. , or a mere addition to the real 
proper name of the bearer, given for the sake of dis- 
tinction, like Simon Bar-jona (cp Barabbas, § 2); on 
the latter supposition we do not know the true name of 
Bartholomew. It is the merest conjecture that identifies 
him with Nathanael (see Nathanael). If we neglect 
this conjecture the NT has nothing further to tell us 
about Bartholomew. 

Ecclesiastical tradition makes him a missionary to the most 
widely separated countries, and attributes to him a variety of 
martyrdoms. The oldest writer from whom we have 
2 . Post- an account of him is Eusebius ( HE v. 10 3), who 
biblical, represents him as having preached in India (in those 
days a very wide geographical expression, including, 
for example, Arabia Felix), and as having left behind him there 
the Gospel according to Matthew in Hebrew ; but Lipsius (Apokr. 
Ap.'gesch. ii. 2 54-108 ; cp Krg.inz.-heft. i3oyC, 189-191), from the 
closely related character of the tradition regarding him and 
Matthew, assigns an earlier date to a tradition that the shores of 
the Black Sea were the scene of the labours of hoth, although 
this tradition is found only in authors later than Eusebius. 
According to other accounts, he preached the Gospel among 
the Copts, or (with Thomas) in Armenia, or (with Philip) in 
Phrygia, and, after the death of Philip, in Lycaonia. In the 
lists of the apostles his name is always coupled with that of 
Philip, — a fact which makes it all the more remarkable that in 
this group of legends he is expressly designated as one of the 
‘ seventy ’ disciples of Lk. 10 1. On the other hand, the Parthian 
legend which gives Mesopotamia and Persia as the field of 
his labours, identifies him with Nathanael. A heretical Gospel j 
of Bartholomew is mentioned by Jerome in his preface to Mt. 

P. W. S. 

BAETIM^US (B4.pTIM4.IOC [Ti. WH]; on the 
accent see below, § 2, end), the name of the blind 
1 Storv beggar whom (according to Mk. 10 46-5 ) 
Jesus healed as he was leaving Jericho 
for Jerusalem. The parallel narratives of Mt. and Lk. 
show various discrepancies in points of detail. According 
to Lk. 18 35-43 the healing happened as JeMJS was enter- 
ing, not when he was leaving, Jericho, and according 
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to Mt. ‘JO 29-34 two blind men Mere honied. It might 
perhaps be suggested that each of the two evangelists, 
or at least Mt., m.is thinking of some occurrence other 
than that recorded by Mk. ; but, as against this, the very 
close coincidence with the text of Mk. shows clearly that 
both are dealing with the story which is associated in 
Mk. with the name of Bartini. vus. 

As regards this particular class of miracle, our judgment oil 
which must depend uu our doctrine of miracles in general, so 
much at least may be rem.ukc-d, that in speaking to the disciples 
of John (Mt. 11 5= Lk. 7 22) of his giving sight to the blind, and 
other similar wonders^ Jesus meant to be understood in a 
spiritual, not in a physical, sense. Otherwise the closing words, 
‘and to the poor the gospel is preached,' would have no force; 
for no prool of supernatural physical power is involved in this 
crowning instance. It is plain, however, that the evangelists 
understood his winds in a physical sense. For in Mt. there is 
recorded, before the account of the message to John, not only 
the healing of a leper (8 1-4) and of a lame man ('.1 1-8), as in Lk., 
but also the bringing to life of Jairus's daughter (!• 18-26), which 
Lk. records after that message (Lk. 840-56), the healing of a 
K<o(f)6s (i* $2 f), whit Ii Mk. does not record at all and which Lk. 
relates, like the laising of J aims' daughter, after the message to 
John ( 11 14), and, alxjvc all, the healingof two blind men(927*3i), 
which does not appear in the parallel narratives. It thus appears 
that, in the first gospel, instances of all five classes of miracle 
are recorded as having occurred before Jesus appeals to them (if 
we may disregard the consideration that in Mt. 932 f. /centos is 
used in the sense of dumb ; while Jesus in the message to John 
uses it in the sense of deaf)- Lk., on the other hand, in whose 
narrative the message to John is preceded only by the raising of 
the widow's son .it Nani (7 11*17), i n addition to the healing of a 
leper and a lame man (612-26) relates in 7 21 that Jesus wiought 
upon many persons in the presence of the disciples of John the 
miracles to which he was immediately afterwards to appeal. 
Of these miracles we have no indication in the other evangelists. 
The conclusion is that the words ‘ to the poor the gospel is 
preached ' cannot have been the addition of the evangelists or of 
any of their predecessors. The words destroy the physical- 
supernatural interpretation which the evangelists seek to put 
upon the preceding clauses. They are the authentic words of 
esus himself, and they prove that he did not claim to be a 
ealer of the physically hhnd. 

Some of the critics who argue that the evangelists 
have misapprehended Jesus's words do not deny thfe 
historicity of the story of Bartimasus. They point 
out that, in Mk.'s narrative at least, Bartima?us, 

’ casting away his garment, sprang up and came to 
Jesus’ (and thus cannot have been completely blind); 
also that the event helps to render intelligible the 
popular enthusiasm at the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
immediately afterwards. They account for the divergence 
of Lk. by pointing out that for the story of Zacchseus 
a great concourse of people before the entry of Jesus into 
Jericho is required, and that the evangelist (erroneously) 
believed this to have been due to the healing of the 
blind man ; Mt. 's divergence they account for by 
supposing that he had fused together the story of 
Bartimasus and that of the blind man, recorded in Mk. 
822-26, which he had previously passed over. Finally, 
they appeal to the express mention of the name of the 
person healed — a rare thing in the gospels — as guaran- 
teeing a genuine reminiscence. 

This last argument would, of course, lose its validity 
should the name prove to be no real name 
ame. merely a description. 

According to Payne Smith's Thcs. Syr. 588, 1461-2, the 
Syrian lexicographers Bar ‘ Ali ( circa 885 a. D.) and Elias of Anbar 
(circa 922) interpret Timams as meaning blind (sarnyd) \ similarly 
Onont. Sacr., ed. 17 i* 35 ; Bapn/xeuoy, uio? ru<f>Aos ; 

and Jerome (ib. (id in) even gives the corrected form ‘ Barsemia 
filius caecus' and adds: ‘quod et ipsum conrupte quidam 
Bartimaeum legunt.’ The reading Barsemia, however, has no 
support except in Barhebreeus ( ob . 1286 a.d.), who found in two 
Greek MSS ‘ Sarny a bar Samya ' ; 1 and the interpretation 

1 The reading is suspicious for the very reason that it depends 
on that of the Syriac translation, which could not render o yios 
Ti fj.alov Baprqxcuo? otherwise than by the awkward and meaning- 
less repetition of * 13 . It accordingly left o mo? untranslated, thus 
making Timasus the blind man's own name, and designating 
him 'D'B "13 'D't 3 (so in Syr. sin. and nearly so in Syr. hr. ; cp 

Laud, Artec. 4 141 : \vd'Q “O t ’KD'ta)- This might be held to 
indicate that the combination 6 uio? Ttjaatov Baprijaato? cannot 
be due to the evangelist, who habitually introduces the Greek 
translation of an Aramaic expression by o eoriv ( 3 17 7 ii 34) or 
o etTTtv fj.eOepprivevotACvoi' (641 162234). Thus 6 vios Tiptaiov is 
the marginal note of some very ancient reader. 
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‘blind’ cannot be established. Hitzig, who upholds it, has 
only inferred an Aramaic ‘to be blind,’ as being the inter- 
mediate step between the Syr semi and the Arabic ' ai.-/ v.i 
*>f this meaning (in Merx’s . Irch.v, 1 107 _/I, and Kntik jxiitli- 
niseher Briefe , 1870, p. 9/.): but the inference is not sound. 
It would appear, then, that the ancient interpretation ‘blind’ 
was hit upon simply because 05 stO"*l near. Ncubauer 
(. itud . Bib, 1 57J, without expressing any \ie\% as to the 
etymology, gives N~*n “13 as the original form. This rests, 
however, only on the writing of the name in some M>»S of the 
Vet. Lat. with th instead of /, and the termination -cas instead of 
-tens, — to which, however, the unanimous testimony of the Greek 
MSS is surely to be preferred (only L) bas Bapi-rctjLua?). Thus the 
most likely rendering of the name would be \NCip ". 2 , 1 son of 
the unclean.’ 

Accepting this interpretation, Volkmar still regarded the name 
as only a description of the actor in the story. Uncleanness, 
he argued, is the characteristic of the Gentile world ; what 
.Mk. meins to say is, not that an individual man, but that the 
whole ((’civile world, is freed from spiritual blindness by Jesus — 
that is, by the preaching of his gospel (Marcus u. d. Syno/wc, 
422, 502-6, 675, 711 _/C ; Jeivs Nazarrnns, 266 /.). But in the 
sight of Christianity, Judaism, as well as heathenism, is blind, 
and Volkmar finds Judaism, too, represented, in the blind man 
whose healing is described in an earlier chapter (Mk. S22-26; 
see Marctts , 3387c, 403-11; /esus Aaznr, //m, 243-5). The 
text, however, supplies not the slightest lnilu ui.m or hint that 
in the one place the Jews, in the other the ( h-ntih arc intended ; 
in fact, as Bartimajus uses the words 'son of 1 >:im*I ’ and 
‘ Rabbuni,’ Vnll.inar finds himself constrained lo pronounce him 
not a Gentile in the full sense of the word, but a proselyte — 
1 hereby, however, destroying his own position, which is that 
the two healings taken together express the deliverance by the 
gospel of the whole of humanity from spiritual blindness. 

We are shut up, then, to the conclusion that Bartinuuus 
is a proper name like Barnabas, Barjesus, and the like, 
and it is a m. liter of indifference whether the second 
element be the appellative w-ru. ‘unclean,’ or the 
personal name ’D'D (Levy, Neuhebr. Wortcrb. 2 154), 1 
or the place name (tb. 166), or the second part of 
the Syriac place-name n’3 (Tl/ss. Syr. 486, 1462), 
and whether any or all of the last three forms admit 
df being traced to a Jewish-. \ramaic root c’u. ’ to close 
up’ (S\r. ddu)> 

Bartimxus remains a proper name, also, if the second part of 
it he supposed to be the Greek name Ti/iaios (found, eg., in 
Plato). Origen seems to have had this doiiwiion in his mind 
when h>. called Bartimaeus ott)? T1/H179 e7ndvu^o$. Such a blending, 
however, of Aramaic and Greek is unlikely. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that the Greek word may have had 
influence on the accent. With a Semitic derivation this would 
naturally be Bapn/xtu is\ as in Mar0<uo$, ZaK\cuo?, and so forth. 

J ! nt just as, on the an:i of the very common Greek termina- 
tion -eu/os, the accepted pronunciation of Urban us and Silvanus 
was Oiip^avo? and It. \oi>ai*o; (Rom. 169 2 Cor. 1 19), although in 
Latin the accent \:w on the penultimate, so conceivably the 
name under consideration may have been accented Bapri/xcuos, 
even without supposing it to be etymologically derived from the 
( l r»-ek. 

For the philology see, especially, Xestle. Marg. u. Mat 1893, 
pp. 8 *.-92, and I >r the subject in general, Keim, Geich. Jcs. von 
Nas. 3 51-54 (E t'at.1-64). p, \y. 

BARUCH ('splT, ’blessed [of God]’; BApoyx 
[B.\ VQ] ; BApOYXOC [Jos.]), son of Xeriah and brother 
of Sr.R\i\ii (//.!'., 4), one of Jeremiah’s most faithful 
friends in the upper class of the citizens of Jerusalem 
(cp Jos. .////. x. 9 1, 4 $- iTrtcr-qfjLOv <r(p 65 pa o.V:a s). 
We hear of Baruch first in 604 B.C. as the scribe who 
committed to writing the prophecies delivered by his 
master up to that date, and then in 603 B.c. (?) as 
the fearless reader of those prophecies before the 
people, the princes, and the king (Jer. 3fi). After the 
roll from which he read had been burned, Baruch 
wrote down the substance of the former roll afresh 
— a fact not without significance for the criticism 
of the Book of Jekkmi mi (q.v . ). In 587 b.c., it was 
to Baruch that Jeremiah when in prison committed 
the deeds of the land which he purchased from his 
cousin Hananvl at Anathoth (32 12), and after the fall 
of Jerusalem it was this faithful scribe who was charged 

1 This personal name 'U‘u- however, is not certainly made 
out, for, according to Dalm-uUTVi-o/. Lit. Blatt , 1893, P- 257 7C, 
and draw, «. neuhebr. IVorterbuck , 1878, p. 162), in the sole 
proof-text cited, the reading in the first edition is 'D'C.”. which he 
explains from 
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with having induced Jeremiah to dissuade his country- 
men from seeking a refuge in Egypt (433). The 
disciple appears to have been similar in character to his 
master. In the language of strong emotion he com- 
plained of the troubles which had come upon him, and 
of the wandering life which he was forced to lead. 
* Seckest thou great things for thyself’ (i.e. , the leader- 
ship of a new and better Israel) ? : ‘ Seek them not ’ was 
the answer ; for still worse troubles arc in prospect ; 

1 but Baruch's own life will be spared (4fn-s ; cp 12i-s). 
We may be thankful for this brief record of Baruch’s 
inner life. Its genuineness has been too hastily doubted: 1 
the date given in 45 1 is, of course, too early to suit the 
contents, and must be interpolated ; but the prophecy 
itself is altogether in character with Jeremiah. 

No other trustworthy facts respecting Ilaruch have reached us 
In the Midrash A hir ha-Shirtm (oil Gant. 5 5) and in Mcyrila 
16?, he is said to have been the teacher of Ezra ; and the Mid rash 
adds that Ezra did not go up to Jerusalem directly after the 
edict of Cyrus, because he did not like to miss the instructions of 
his teacher. This is obviously an attempt to prove the unbroken 
transmission of the oral tradition. An equally great and 
equally groundless honour was conferred on Baruch when 
J Bunsen represented him as the ‘great unnamed ' prophet who 
I composed Is. ’I hat various apocn phal writings claimed 

Baruch as their author is not surpiismg : Ezra and Baruch, the 
two great scribes, were marked out for such distinctions. See 
Ai-hckvi-iia, § 20; Apucalx im ic Lht.ka i 1 hk, § 5 Jf ., and 
Baruch, I'. 00k of. 

2. In list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 5^1 $ is Li] a)’, Neh. II5. Not mentioned in || 1 Ch.92 ff. 

3. h. /ahhai(orZ.M c;ii), in list of wall -builders (see Nehemiah, 

if., K/h\, 11. §§ih[ili 1 5 </) ; Nch.32o. 

4. Buestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7); Neh. 

106 [7]- T. K. C. 

BARUCH, Book of, a short book which in the LXX is 
placed immediately after Jeremiah, and is reckoned l>v 
the Roman Catholic Church as one of the so-called 
deutero-canonical wi itings. 

Its contents may be summarised as follows : — 

(Chap. I1-2. ) The book is said to h.i\c been written 
1 Pnn+PTi+c; Baruch the son of Neriah at Babylon 
in the fifth year, at the time when Jeru- 
salem was burned by the Chaldeans. 

(Chap. I3-14 ) Baruch reads his book in the presence 
of Jcconiah (i.e. , Jehoiachin), the son of Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah, and in the presence of the otlu-r Jewish exiles 
who dwell at Babylon by the river Sud (Eoc5 [?]). After 
mourning and fasting, they send money to Jerusalem to 
the priest Jehoiakim ('IcoaKdfx), the son of Hilkiah, com- 
manding him to offer sacrifices in behalf of Nubuchodo- 
nosor (Nebuchadrezzar) king of Babylon and his son 
Belshazzar, in order that Israel may find mercy. At 
' the same time, the Jew ish exiles send the following book, 
which is to be read publicly on feast days in the Temple. 

(Chaps. 1 15-88. ) This section is «, confession of sin, 
put into the mouth of Israel and accompanied by prayers 
that God will at length pardon his people whom he 
has so justly punished. Special stress is laid upon the 
sin which the people committed in refusing to serve the 
king of Babylon, notwithstanding the solemn injunctions 
of the prophets. 

(Chaps. 39-59. ) Now follows a discourse addressed 
to the Israelites dispersed among the Gentiles. It begins 
by showing that the calamities of the people are due 
to their having forsaken God, the only source of wisdom, 
and then proceeds to console them with promises of 
restoration — Jerusalem wall be gloriously re-established 
■ for ever and ever, and the oppressors of Israel are to 
be humbled to the dust. 

It will be seen that the book is very far from present- 
ing the appearance of an organic unity. After the 
2. Integrity 1,,:adin S of cha P- 1 • ‘ These are the words 
8 •*' of the book which Baruch wrote,’ etc., 

we might expect the book itself to follow immediately ; 
but, instead of this, we have a long account of the effect 
produced upon the people by the reading of the book. 
Nor are we clearly informed whether ’ the book ’ sent 

A Si hwally, ZA 77F8217. 
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by the Jewish exiles to Jerusalem (1 14), which they 
cite at full length in the following section (1 15-38), 
is or is not identical with ' the hook ’ written by Baruch. 
Moreover, the historical situation described in the 
narrative (I3-13) does not agree very well with the sub- 
sequent portion, since the narrative assumes the con- 
tinued existence of the temple, whereas 2 26 implies 
its destruction. Finally, the discourse which occupies 
all the latter half of the book begins quite abruptly and 
stands in no definite relation to what precedes : it pic- 
supposes, indeed, the dispersion of Israel ; but to Baruch 
and to the special circumstances of the Babylonian 
captivity there is no allusion. 

To these general considerations 111.1 v be added several 
difficulties of detail. The date given in I2 is so ob- 
scurely worded that several modern commentators 
Ewald and Kncucker) have felt obliged to enwnd the 
text. Even if the omission of the month be explained, 
we still have to decide whether ’ the fifth year ’ means 
the fifth year of Jeconiah’s ca purity or the fifth year 
after the burning of Jerusalem ; and to both views there 
are serious objections. Chap. 1 8 disturbs the sense, 
and if it be genuine must originally have stood in some 
other place. 

Though the Book of Baruch never formed part of the 
Hebrew Canon (for which reason Jerome excluded it 
3 Ori in ^ rom ^is Latin translation of the Bible), it 
° ' was regarded as authentic by many of the 
Christian fathers, from the second century onwards. 
Sometimes, owing to the place which it occupies in the 
LXX, it is cited as a part of Jeremiah. Even in quite 
recent times, it has been maintained by Roman Catholic 
theologians that the book is a translation of a genuine 
work of the well-known Baruch, the friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. All competent 
critics, however, have long ago concluded that it dates 
from a very much later period, and belongs to the 
large class of Jewish books which w'ere put forth 
under false names. Its origin and history remain, how- 
ever, in some respects obscure. That lis-38 and 39- 
5 9 are by different authors is generally acknowledged : 
both in substance and in style there is - marked con- 
trast, the language of the former section being simple 
and full of Hebraisms, while that of the latter is highly 
rhetorical. The dates of the various parts, however, and 
the question whether the whole or any part was originally 
written in Hebrew are matters about which critics differ. 

Ewald ascribed the first half (1 1-38) to a Jew living in 
Babylonia or Persia under one of the latter Achsemenian 
kings, and regarded the rest of the book as having been 
written soon after the capture of Jerusalem by Ptolemy 
Soter (320 B. c. ) ; 4 32 Ewald explained as a reference to 
the deportation of Jews to Alexandria. Very few critics, 
however, are now in favour of so early a date. Kneuckcr 
thinks that the w'ork, in its original form, was com- 
posed in the reign of Domitian, and consisted of only the 
heading (i.e. , 1 1 2 in part, 3), and the discourse contained 
in 39-69 ; the confession of sin (1 15-88) was, according 
to Kneucker, probably written a little earlier (in any case 
after the year 73 of our era) as an independent work, 
and was subsequently inserted into the Book of Baruch 
by a scrihe, who himself composed I4-14. Schurer, on 
the contrary, whilst admitting that the middle of chap. I 
does not harmonise very well with what precedes and 
follows, thinks it on the whole probable that all the first 
half of the book (1 1-38) is by the same author, whom 
he places soon after the destruction of Jerusalem (70 
4.D.), the second half being by a different hand but of 
about the same period. With regard to the 

original language, Ewald, Kneucker, and others believe 
the w hole to he a translation from the Hebrew, whilst 
Bertholdt, Havernick, and X did eke regard the Gnvk 
as the primitive text. Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, and 
Schvirer maintain the theory of a primitive Hebrew text 
in the case of the first half only. In favour of this 
hypothesis, it may be mentioned that on the margin of 


the Syro-IIexaplar text of Baruch there are three notes 
by a scribe stating that certain words in 1 17 and 23 
are ‘not found in the Hebrew ’ (cp Apocrypha, 8 6 
(I))- 

As to the question of historical credibility, it is obvious 
that if, with the majority of critics, we ascribe the book 

4. Historical ‘V' ‘ hc R . oma " P e "'° d ’ l value as a record 
value ° f‘ icts 15 reduced to nothing. \\ bother, 
lor example, the statements about Ilnruch’s 
resid'-nce in Babylon, the river l‘oe5, and the priest 
Johoiakim are based upon any really ancient tradition 
it is impossible for us to decide. The author of the 
first half borrows largely from Jeremiah and from Daniel ; 
in the second half we linrl many reminiscences of Job 
and of the latter part of Isaiah ; and it may be that 
sources now lost also were employ* d. It is par- 
ticularly important to observe that the closing passage 
(436-69) bears a striking rcscmhlance to one of the pni.es 
in the so-called ‘Psalms of Solomon’ (Ps. 11 — see the 
edition of Ryle and James, pp. lxxii.-lxxiv. ), which prob- 
ably date from about the middle of the first century 
Since there is every reason to believe that the Psalms 
of Solomon were originally composed in Hebrew (cp 
Apocalyptic, § 83), the close verbal agreement seems 
to indicate that the author of this part of Baruch 
used the Psalms of Solomon in their present Greek 
form. 


The most important of the MSS containing the Greek text 
of Baruch are B, A, and the Marchalianus (Q). In K this hook is 
missing. Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha 
6. Texts and {Libri apocryphivetcris testamenti grcece, 1871) 
COmm. does not accurately represent the B text of 
Baruch ; but trustworthy information about this 
MS may be obtained from Swete’s Septuagint iii., in the pre- 
paration of which the photographic reproduction of B was used. 

The ancient versions are — (1) the. old Latin, contained in the 
editions of the Yg.; (2) another Latin version, first published at 
Rome in 1688 by Joseph Maria a Caro Tommasi ; (3) the Old 
Syriac, edited by Paul de Lagarde in his Libri veteris testa- 
vienti a/ocrypht syriace , 18O1, from a MS in the British 
Museum, Add. 17,105; (4) the Syro- Hexaplar — i.e., the S\riac 
translation of Origen’s Hexaplaric text— contained in the Codex 
Ambrosianus, which was reproduced in photo -lithography by 
Ccriani in 1874 ; (5) the Ethiopic — a much abridged form of the 
text — ed. by Dillmann (Berlin 1894) in the 5th vol. of his Veins 
Tcstamentuni AEthiopicum \ (6) the Armenian, of which the bust 
edition is contained in the Armenian Bible published at Venice 
in 1805 ; (7) the Coptic, edited by Brugsch in ZA x.-.vii. 

Of modern commentaries the most valuable are those of 
Fritzsche (in Kurzgef. Handb ., 1851), Reusch (. Erklarung des 
Bucks Baruch , 1853), Ewald (. Propkcten des alien Bundesff) 
iii. 1867-68), Kneucker ( Das Bitch Baruch , 1879), and Gifford 
(in Wace’s Apocrypha, 1888). The best general account of the 
book will be found in Schiirer (OJV, 1886-90, ii. pp. 721-726, 
ET). The reader may consult also Bertholdt (. Einleitung , 
1812-19, pt. iv.), Havernick ( De libro Baruchi commentatio 
critica, 1843), Hitzig (in ZU'T 3 262-273), Hilgenfeld {ibid. 5 
199-203, 22437-454, 23412-422), Noldeke {ATliche Lit., 1868, 
p. 214 n.), Reuss {Gcsch. d. hciligen Schri/ten A Ts.,{~) 1890), 
and the article on this book in Smith’s DB,i 2 ) 1893— an article 
valuable chiefly on account of the additions made by Prof. Ryle. 

In many MSS and printed editions the apocryphal Epistle 0/ 
Jeremiah is appended to Baruch, and it is reckoned in the Vg. as 
the sixth chapter of the book. The Book 

6. Appendices, of Baruch is not to be confounded with the 
Apocalypse of Baruch (see Apocalyptic 
Literature, § iff A. The work known as ‘ The Rest of the 
words of Baruch,' extant in Creek, Ethiopic, and Armenian, 
seems to be a Christian imitation of the Apocalypse of Baruch. 
We possess, moreover, a third apocalypse of Baruch extant .in 
Greek and in Slavonic, and a fourth extant only in Ethiopic. 
The Greek text of the former has been published by James in 
his . Ipocnpha Anccdota , second series [’97] {Texts and Studies, 
vol. 5, nu" 1), where some information will be found also about 
the Ethiopic apocalypse (Iii.). A. A. B. 

BARZILLAI BepzeAA[e]l [Bts'AL]). The 

meaning can scarcely be ‘ iron,' for such a name would 
be without a parallel. According to Nestle ('/.DPV 
H1257 ; cp Kampfmeyer, ib. 9), the name is Aramaic 

('son of ?'); but the latter part of it is still 

obscure. 

1. A wealthy Gileadite of ROgelim, who befriended 
David in his flight from Absalom at Mahanaim (2S. 
17 27). He refused David’s offer to live at the court at 
Jerusalem, but entrusted to him his son Cm mm am 
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BASALOTH 

(q.v. ; 2 S. 1932^). David on his death recommended 
the sons of Barzillai to Solomon (1 K. 27). 

2. A t illi-.ulllt [see( 01 . K/i.i -61 [B), -AAm [A |) = - 

Nell. 7 *> ■ /> (-AA a [\|)-i Esd. 5 38 ^ (lii kvi i us, RV Zmkvm.- 
l.l i s, RV'iig. I'n.i 7i l.n his ; AiSaiou [l!|, £op£eAA.eot* [A|). 

3. A 111, in w In 1 m.iri nili me of the daughters of {2) and changed 
his 11:11m; to 1 hir/ill.ii. 1 In post-e\ilii_ times the b ne llarxillni 
Here among those deposed from the priest Inn id because they were 
unahle to prove their pedigree. In 1 Ksd f» 38 the original name 
■ it ihc f> -under of the family is said to have been Jaunts, AV 
\niii s ( t afi6ou? [ B], 1066. [A]) — ■/.«., J.mIiIii.i (cp Jos. Ant. \i. X4 ; 
iaiW>i>$) ; but in the paralltl passage- he is simplj called Unr- 
xi 1 1 ii , L/ra 2 61 a (£apf3e\9et [B], £ep/3eAAai [A]) = Nth. 7 63 a 
(/3e-p£eAAat [A]), and so L in 1 Esd. 638 (/3«p<JeAAei). The same 
passage gives A uni a as the name of his wife. 

4. A man of Abcl-meholah (not far, therefore, from Gilead), 
whose son Adriel (y.7*.) also has been thought to bear an 
Aramaic name (2 S. 21 ■). 

BASALOTH {BaaAcoG [A]), i Esd. 5 31 = Ezra 2 52. 
Ba/UTH, q.v. 

BASCAMA (Backama [ANY]; B&cka- Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 6), an unknown place, in Gilead, where Jonathan 
the Maccabee was put to death by Trypho (1 Mace. 

] 2 1 ). Furrer's identification {Z.DPJ r 12 151) with Tell- 
Paznk on the \Y. Goram&ye (to the K. of the extreme N. 
uf Lake Tiberias) is precarious (sir Buhl, Pal. 241). 
Equally unsubstantiated is the identification with Bi-- 
Z1£K, i. 

BASE. Fur ,-sj*!^, vvkhonah, the word em- 

ployed to denote the structure upon which each of SiiIoiihhi’s 
hums rested (i K. 7 27/. 3. >32 34 T H ff- 4* /• * 2 K. 1,5 '7 
2.'i 13 16 2Ch. 4 14, pi\u>i/<o0 [sing, and pi.] ; Jer. 27 [34] 19 om. 
I!R \, fj<\tovta$ [TIici i-l. ] ; Jer. 52 17 flatreis [lJKtjr]). see Lavkr ; 
also lor p, kvii, K\. 31 9 etc., RV [ \V ‘ fnot’J. For -p\ 
y a retell, Ex. 2531 37 17 RV [AV 1 shaft ’], see Camh fstick, 
§ 2, 11. 3 ; and for 33, glib, K/ck. 43 13 RV, see Altar. § ' 

BASEMATH in0J3i, Gen. ;jG.\ RY ; AY Basiie- 

M \T1 1. 

BASEMENT (nn^h Ez. 418 RY. Sec Gabbatha, 
l'\\ KM F N'T. 

EASHAN always in prose [except i Ch. ’> j <], 

and sometimes also in poetry, with the art. ju'2n : the 
appellative sense of the word, to judge 
me. f roiT1 tjig Arab. bnthanhit UH , was probably 
’ fertile, rich and stoneless soil' : sue Wctzstem, in Del. 
JlhM [App. ], 556/. 0 BAL paacLv or ij /SaaaueiTts), 
the name of the broad and fertile tract of country 
mi the E. of Jordan, bounded [somewhat roughly) 
on tin- S. by the Yannuk and a line passing through 
Kdre'i and Salchah (mentioned as border cities in 
Dt 3 ml, on the K. by the imposing range of extinct 
volcanoes called the Jebel Hauran, on the YY. by 
(ii-stiur and Maacah [see Josh. 12s), and on the N. 
stretching out towards Hermon (cp Dt. ‘JO 22 : see 
further, on the limits of Bashan, Guthe, /. DPI ", 1890, 
pp. 231-4). The name (in its Gk form B aravala ,' 1 
and its Arabic form Balkan tvc/T*) was, however, after- 
wards restricted to the southern portion of the area thus 
defined, other parts of the ancient ' Bashan ' being dis- 
tinguished as Tkai uoNirib iq.v.) — /.<■., the remarkable 
pear-shaped volcanic formation m the NE. now called 
the Leja — Auranitis (probably the Jebel Hauran and 
its environs in the SE. ), and Gaulanitis (which, how- 
ever, may have included parts of Geshur and M.i ac.ih, 
beyond the limits of Bashan proper) in the West. The 
piineipal part of the Bashan of the OT must hn\c 
been the broad rolling prairie now called by the lic- 
dawln cn- Xnkrn , a word properly denoting the ‘hollow 
hearth ’ dug by the I5edawi in the middle of his tent, 
and applied to this great plain because, though it is 

1 The adoption of the family name of the wife suggests that 
she was an heiress. 

” See Schurer, Grf \~ 1 354. 

3 \V.-t/-tein. Hauran. 3;,-33, and in the app. to Del. Ihob ,i 2 ) 
c .54-Ss 2. where it is -how n nlsu that the modern ‘‘.ml cl- 
Bath.mi' eh, " or 1 Land of P-athani\ eh. r is the name "f a mm- 
paratiu l\ small -li-lri. l N. of the Jeh-.l Hauran and E. of the 
Lej.l, which can never (.is was supposed by Porter and "lh- rs) 
have formed part of either Bashan or the province of Barauaia. 


BASHAN 

some 1800-2000 ft. above the level of the sea, it forms 
a depression between the hilly Jaulan (across the N.ihr 
er-Rukkad) on the W. , the Zumleh rnnge on the S. , and 
the Jebel Hauran and the Leja on the E. : 1 the S. mid 
SL. part of en-Xukra. also bears the special name of 
Hauran [ q . v . ). 

Bashan, as defined above, is distinguished geologically 
from the country S of it. The Yarmuk forms a natural 
dividing line, on the S. of which the 
2. Character. ]j niestone comes to the surface, while 
on the N. it is covered by volcanic deposits. Jebel 
Hauran, on the SE. , is simply a range of extinct vol- 
canoes ; volcanic peaks extend from N. to S in Jaulan, 
along the edge of the Jordan valley, on the W. ; 2 and 
there are isolated volcanic hills in other parts of the 
country. The Leja, that strange ‘ petrified ocean ’ NW. 
of the Jebel Hauran, which measures some 25 m. from 
X. to S. by 19 from E. to W. (see Trachomtis), 
owes its origin entirely to streams of basaltic lava 
emitted from the Ghararat el-Kibliych, a now extinct 
volcano at the XW. corner of the Jebel Hauran. The 
soil both of the slopes of the Jebel Hauran and of the 
Xukr.i is a rich red loam, 3 formed by the lava scoria, 
which has become disintegrated under atmospheric 
- action. The soil thus constituted is celebrated for its 
I fertility: the best corn grows upon it, and in summer 
j time the plain is enured far and wide with waving crops. 

! The country is, hi mover, in general almost entirely 
1 destitute of trees : only on the slopes of Jebel Haurfm. 

1 especially in its central and southern parts, are there 
j abundant forests of evergreen oak 4 (cp the allusions to 
j the 1 oaks of Bashan ’ in the OT : Is. 2 13 Zech, 11 2 Kz. 

! 276, also Is. 83 9 ((P r? raX[eJi\cua), Nah. 1 4). In ancient 
| times, also, it must have supplied rich pastures : the 
] strong and well -nourished herds of Bashan are men- 
tioned in Ps. 2213(12] (tT> omits) A111. 4i Ez. 39i8 (0 
omits) Dt. 32 1 4 (0 raopiov) ; cp also Mic. 7 14 Jer. 50 19 
(0 omits). The lofty conical summits of the volcanoes 
forming the Hauran range (cp Porter, 183, 186, 190, 227, 
250) are no doubt the ’ mountains with peaks,’ which the 
poet of Ps.tiSi6/[is/] pictures as looking enviously 
at the comparatively unimposing mountain of Zion. 

The principal towns of Bashan mentioned in the OT 
are the two royal cities of ‘Og (Dt. I4 Josh, 1 2 4 flacra 
, Tnwn, t B l)' Wsll r.\K< nil, now probably either 
owns. ^ e jj or Tell Wsli’nri, in the middle 

of en-Xukra, and Edkk'i, now Dcr'at, on its S. border, 
Col. an (Dt. 443), somewhere in the W , and Sai.ciiah 
(Dt. 3io), now Saleh.nl, i frontier-fortress in a com- 
manding position overlooking the desert in the M\ 
corner of Bashan, S. of Jebel Hauran. Bosra, between 
Edre'i and Salchah, though not mentioned till 1 M.-ui 
£126 ff. (l 3 <xrop \X\ M ]: but see Bosor), also was, in* 
doubt, an important place : the site is still marked 
by extensive remains belonging to the Roman nge. 

1 Threescore fenced citie-s, with high walls, gates and 
bars,’ forming the kingdom of Og, are likewise men 
tioned in Dt. 34 (cp 1 K. 413) as situate in the ‘region 
of Argob,’ in Bashan. I he position of Argob, and, 
consequently, the positions of those cities as wi.-ll, are 
uncertain (see ARGOB, i ) ; but there are remains of 
many ancient towns and villages in these parts, espeei- 
1 ally in the Leja, and on the sloping sides of the Jebel 
j Hauran ; according to Wetzstein, for example ( Hauran , 

, 42), there are 300 such ancient sites on the K. and S. 

I slopes of the Jebel Hauran alone. 

The dwellings in these deserted localities are of a remarkable 
^ character. Some are the habitations of Troglodytes, heing 
j caverns hollowed out in the mountain-side, and so arranged as 

1 Wet /stein. Hauran , 87 n., Hiob , 552 ; GASm. HG 53 6 _/7 

j See the ••vijelleiit map of this district published in the ZDPV y 
1 1890, Heft 4, chiefly on the hasis of Stubel’.s survey. 

2 Schumacher, The Jaulan , i8->,. 

3 Wetzstein, Hauran , 40.Z Cp die map at the end of the 
volume. 

| 4 Porter, Five Years rn Damascus ,(2i ]36 T g Q> 2COi 202 . etc. ; 

G \Sm. Ceng-. 613/1 The mountainous regimi of [aul.ln. W. of 
1 the Rukkad, also is well wooded. 

4'/* 
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to form separate chambers ; these are found chiefly on the E. of i 
the Jebel Haur fin. Others are subterranean abodes entered by 
shafts invisible from above ; these are frequent on the W. of the 
Zumleh range, and at Edrei the dwellings thus constructed 
form quite an underground city. Commonly, the dwellings , 
are built in the ordinary manner above ground ; but they 
are constructed of massive well* hewn blocks of black basalt 
—the regular and indeed the only building material used in * 
the country — with heavy doors moving on pivots, outside stair- 
cases, galleries, and roofs, all of the same material; 1 of this 
kind are, for example, the houses at Burak, on the N. edge 
of the Leja, at Sauwarah, El-Hazm, Deir Nileh, Hiyat, Hit, 
Bathaniyeh, Shaka, Shuhba, E. of it, Kauawat and Suweideh, 
on the \V. slopes of Jebel Hauran, Salchad, Kureiyeh, and 
Roma, on its SE. slope, and Xeirfui, lC/ra', Khubab, Dama, 
and Mismeiyeh, within the Leja itself. 2 Many of these cities are 
in such a good state of preservation that it is dilTieult for the 
traveller to realise that they are uninhabited, and in the Leja 
especial h . where the ground itself is of the same dark and 
sombre hue. unrelieved by a touch of green, or a single sign of 
life, a feeling of weirdness comes over him as he traverses their 
desolate and silent streets. 

The architecture of the buildings contained in these 
cities (comprising temples, theatres, aqueducts, churches, | 
etc.) stamps them as belonging to the Grreco-Roman j 
age, and is such as to show that between the first and I 
the seventh centuries A.D. they were the home of i 
thriving and wealthy people. May any of these cities ! 
date from i remoter antiquity, and be actually the j 
fortified places pointed to with wonder in Dt. Z4/. and 
1 K. 4 13? The question was answered in the affirma- 
tive by Porter 3 and by Cyril Graham, 4 who believed ; 
that they had really rediscovered the cities ' built and ! 
occupied some forty centuries ago ' by the giant race of 
the Rephaim ; but this view cannot be sustained. The 
best authorities are unanimous in the opinion that, 
though in some cases very ancient building materials 
may be preserved in them, the extant remains are not, 
as a rule, of a date earlier than the first century, a. D. 3 1 
Dt. 84/. and iK. 413 are sufficient evidence that in j 
the seventh century B. c. there were in Bashan strongly | 
fortified places which were popularly supposed to have 1 
belonged to the ancient kingdom of Og ; but none 
of the existing deserted cities can be as ancient as this. 

At the same time, it is not improbable that some of 
the cities built during and after the reign of Herod 
may have stood upon the sites of cities belonging to 
a much earlier age, and that in their construction the 
materials employed in building the more ancient cities 
may in some cases have been utilised and preserved. 

As regards the history of Bashan, it is stated in Nu. 1 
2133-35 that the Israelites after their conquest of Sihon, j 
tj. king of Heshbon, turned in the direction 

iSjOry. o jr j3 as } lan defeated Og its king, who ■ 
came out to meet them as far as his frontier fortress of • 
Edrei, and took possession of his territory. The ; 
passage is in the context of JE ; but it agrees so closely, J 
in form as well as in substance, with Dt. 3 1-3, that 
Dillmann and other critics consider this to have been 
its original place, supposing it to have been inserted 
afterwards into the text of Numbers for the purpose of 
supplying what seemed to be an omission. 

All other notices of the same occurrence in the historical books 
are Deuteronomic (or later) : Israel's ancient victories oyer I 
‘Sihon king of the Amorites and Og the king of Bashan ' being 
two national successes, to which, especially, the writers of the j 
Deuteronomic school were never weary of referring (Dt. I4 ■ 
447 29 6 [7] 31 4 Josh. 2 xo 9 10 12 4 /. 13 11 f. 1 K. 4 19 ; 
^ee also, later, Nu. 32 33[R), Neh. 922 Ps 135 ti 130 19^) 

The territory of Bashan fell to the possession of the j 
half-tribe of Manasseh (Dt. 3 13 443 Josh. 13 29-31 [/3a travel. 1 
B v. 30]). Golan and ’Ashtaroth are stated in P to have I 

1 See more fully Wetzstein, Hauran , ; on Edrei, also, 

Schumacher, Across the Jordan , 121 ff. 

2 See for particulars Porter, Damascus, chaps. 10-14 ; Hcber- 
Percy, A I'tsit to Bashan and Argob , 1895, pp. 40, 47, etc. (with 
photographs). 

3 Damascus J?) 257 /., 263 _/". ; Giant Cities 0/ Bashan , 12 f, 

30, etc. [’82]. 

4 Ca?}ibridge Essays for 1858, p. 1 60 f. 

5 Wetzstein, Hauran, 49, 103/I : Waddington, Inscriptions | 
Grecques et Latincs, etc., iii. I534; and De Vogii6, the , 
principal authority on the architecture of Hauran, Syrie 
Centrale, Archit. Civile et Relig. 4 (cited in Merrill, East , 
of Jordan, 63); GASm. HG6 24. 


keen Levitical cities (Josh. 21 27, cp 1 Ch. 6 56 [71]) ; the 
former also is named as a city of refuge (Dt. 443 Josh. 
208 21 27). 

Bashan played no prominent part in the history ; and 
it is rarely mentioned in a historical connection. In 
1 K. 4 13 it forms 011c of Solomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts ; and in 2 K. 10 33 it is included in the enumera- 
tion of trans-Jordanic regions which were ‘smitten’ by 
Hazael. Its inhabitants may be presumed to have 
suffered, like their neighbours in Gilead, on other 
occasions during the Syrian wars, and finally to have 
been carried into exile by Tiglath-pileser in 734 (2 K. 
1529) ; but in neither connection are they expressly 
mentioned. Apart from the prehistoric 'threescore 
cities 1 of the Argob, settled civilisation appears to have 
begun for the region of Bashan about the time of the 
Christian era, when its Semitic inhabitants first fell 
under Greek and Roman influence. The most im- 
portant event in the history of the country, however, 
was its incorporation by Trajan, in 106 A.D. , in his 
newly-founded province of Arabia. Then it was that 
Roman culture impressed itself visibly upon both the 
surface of the country and the character of its in- 
habitants ; and towns, with great public buildings, of 
which the remains, as described above, survive to this 
day, sprang up in every part of it and continued to 
thrive for many centuries. 1 

The most important works on the topography of Bazhan are, 
Wetzstein's Reisebcricht iiber Hauran und die Trachone7i 
('60), and Guthe and Fischer's art. in the 
5. Literature. ZDPV', 1890, Heft 4, pp. 225-302 (containing 
Dr. Stubel's itinerary and map, and numerous 
bibliographical references) ; on Southern Bashan, or the Nukra, 
Schumacher, ZDRl ', 1897, pp. 65-226 ; on Western Hauran also, 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 20-40, 103-242 ; Porter, Five 
Years in Damascus ; GASm. HG 575 ff., 6iij?I Inscriptions 
(chiefly Greek and Latin) have been published by Wetzstein in 
the Abh. of the Berlin Ac. 1863, p. 255-368; Waddington, .?/. 
cit. Nos. 2071-2548 ; Clermont-Ganneau, RccucilcT Arch. Orient. 
1 1-23 ; GASm. Crif. Rev., 1892, p. ssff- \ W. Ewing, PEFQ, 
1895 (4 papers); CIS 2 i, fasc. 2, Nos. 162-193. S. R. D. 

BASHAN-HAVOTH-JAIR (YSO nHH occurs 

in Dt. 314 (Ba.cc€Md.0 AytoO i6.eip [IV], Bacan <yyco9 
ia,eip [B ab < vid -> (ut vid.) AFL]), where AY renders, ‘and 
( J air) called them after his own name, Bashan-havoth- 
jair. ' This version does justice to the present text, but 
certainly does not represent the mind of the original 
writer. The awkward (indeed, impossible) expression 
Bashan - havoth ■ jair can be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that the first element in it (Bashan) is a mis- 
placed gloss from the margin. RV seeks to evade the 
difficulty by rendering, ' called them, even Bashan, after 
his own name, Havvoth-jair.’ On the geographical 
difficulty which still remains, see Havvoth-Jair. 


BASHEMATH, or, as RV, correctly, Basemath 
(npt"3 = a,ptoM<vnNH ? §54'. BAC6MMA0 [AD]). 

Other readings are: Gen. 'ft', 34 fj.aafftfJ.a9 [AE] f3aafvffta9 
y?v id. ftaafdaft [L ; elsewhere /SurTti-iadl ; 3(i 3 ftaafftftaB [D] ; 
fia. . . . [D] I 4 ftaafftfta9 [D] ftaaeOftaff [E] : 10 f3airiTffJ.tJ.a9 [E] 
T 3 ftaaf. [A] ftaaaffta9 [DK] ; 17 fiaaf[J.[J.a9 [AE] [f3a]affta9 

, . Daughter of Ishniael, and wife of Esau, called 
Mahai.ath in Gen. ‘JR 9 and Hittite (ey&ioy [A]; 
XOTr*.. [E] ; xstta. [E]) in Gen. 2634 [P]. The 
names and tribal origin of Esau's three u ives are given 
twice (cp Anah) : by P in Gen. 2634 289, and by R (?) 
in Gen. 36 a/ A wife Basemath, and descent from 
lshmael and from Elon the Hittite occur in both 
accounts (see Cainites, § 9), but differently assigned ; 
while the other names have no connection whatever : 
thus — 

P Beeri-Hittite Eloji-Hittlle Isluuad 

I I I 

1. Judith 2. Basejnatk 3. Mahalalh 


R (or J) Elon-Hittitc 
1. Adah 


Zibeon-Hivite lshmael 

| [Horite?] i 

Anah 3. Basemath 


2. Oholibamah 


1 See, further, GASm. HG 616 Jf. 
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BASILISK 


2. (AV Basmath, RV I’am.ma ni), daughter of Solomon, I 
i K. I 15 (Macrejxad [A]). 

BASILISK, RV rendering of {Is. 14 29), 

(Is. 118), for which AV has Cot katkice [q.v.]. 

BASKETS of various kinds were used by the Hebrews, 
and were doubtless not unlike those which are often 
found depicted upon Egyptian monuments — large open 
baskets for fruit etc. (cp illustration, Wilk. .Inc. hgypt. 1 

379) , which could be borne upon the head (ib. 383, cp 
Gen. 40 16/. ), baskets to collect earth in the manufacture ! 
of bricks (on a supposed reference to which in Ps. 81 6, 
see Brick), or d«-<-p wicker ones slung upon a yoke (ib. 

380) . Especially noteworthy is the large carpenter’s 
tool -basket made of rush (a kind common throughout 
\Y. Asia), a specimen of which is now in the British 
Museum (cp id. 401). The references to baskets 
present many points of interest ; suffice it to refer to the 
duticult saying in Prov. 25 n, which RV renders, ' A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in baskets (AV 
'pictures'; RV m - r - ‘filigree work’) of silver,' where 
the implied notion is that the golden-hued apples look 
all the more beautiful in silver baskets. But (1) golden, 
not golden-hued apples (quinces) must be meant, if the 
text be correct ; ‘ gold ’ and 1 silver ’ must both be taken 
literally. (2) ‘ Baskets’ is an impossible rendering, and 
1 filigree work, 1 though more plausible, is still hypo- 
thetical. (3) ‘Fitly’ has no sound linguistic basis. 
This is a case in which no weak emendation, affecting 
one or two letters, suffices. 

Frankenberg has tried such a one ; the sense produced is — 

Gulden gravings (mips) on silver chased work, 

(So is) a word .spoken to the trustworthy cp 0 ), 

i.e . , a word spoken to the receptive is as ineffaceable as the 
chased work referred to. Not very natural, and not a good 
par.it lei to 12. 

By emending the text more boldly (but avoiding 
arbitrary guessing, and following parallels found else- 
where) it is possible to reach this excellent sense 1 — 

A net klace of pearls in sockets of wreathen gold, 

(So i,s) a word of the wise to him who hears it. 

It is really only a slightly different version of the next 
proverb : 

A ring of gold and an ornament of fine gold, 

(So is) a word of the wise to a hearing ear. 

Of the other Hebrew words rendered ‘basket,’ dud (th), tend 
(RJL), and sal pc) were used for general purposes, see Cooking, 

§ 2. Nowack {Arch. 1 146) suggests that these were similar in 
character to the clay and straw* ha-.ohbi of the modern fellahin. 
The former may perhaps denoteJoosely any pot or jar, since we 
find it used for cooking in 1 S. 2 14 (cp BDB j.z<.). The last- 
named (sal), a reed basket (equivalent totheGr. Kavovv [by which 
it is rendered] and Lat. canistrum ), 2 has been brought into con- 
nection with the reduplicated form m^O^O, Jer. 69 (EV ‘grape- 
gatherers' baskets ’ ; 0 xdpraAAos). 3 This, however, is doubtful, 
and indeed the text is uncertain (cp Pesh.). RV»»y- renders 
‘shoots'; but this is ; cp Vine. For (Am. S i ; 

<Lyyos 4 {©]), used also of a bird-cage, see Cage. 


1 0 helps .1 little.* cmpoiou -CJU, which should take the place of 

r p 3 • but ev opfuVxo>= \ [> 2 , which must have come frmu v. 12. 
ni‘2""23 is a corruption of TVjOEi'CS (Ex. 28 n, see Ouches). 
Dm 'n'Sn evidently conceals the name of some precious stone 
or the like. If so. there is but one possible explanation ; 3-rn 
comes from □ >mn ( )u-t as -m Gen. 30 39, comes from c'li'a i 
see Bela, 2), whir 1 1 means pearl-. strung together (see Neck- 
lace). Lnstlv, irji pmh.il.lv > oniLs from Tin (string or necklace). 
Thus v. 11 a < <irres|finds .Juv.-ly to ?>. 12a , consequently z». 11/* 
must <_orre-q.nl id t» « :*. izl, where, with I»i. (Prov. ( 2 )^ we should 
read (see 0); n'TO is based on nit:- nSN-ky might 

come horn * for it-, purfhj.se,' but more probably comes 

from which is equivalent to jltC'Sy (->. I2 3) 

Render as above, and cp Gold. 

2 On the sacred canistrum of early Christian times, see Smith, 
Diet. Christ. Ant. , s.v. 

3 The xdpraAAos (also in 2 K. 10 7 for *? 0 , and in Dt. 2 d 2 4 for 
N ”‘ 1 was a basket with a tapering extremity. 

1 dyyo? (cp Dt. 23 25 1 K. 17 in, MT used of vessels 
of various kinds : cp in NT. Mr. IX48 l'". j AVH prefer ayyrlor). 
In Am. l.c. Sym., more suiubh, has K <i.\nt>v<i (cp 0 in Jer. 24 1 
f'T t-). n \.ise-shaped basket ; especially the basket upon the 
head «.f I >eiu>.ter in ancient statues. 


BASTARD 


In the NT mention is made of ( a ) crapyavrj, a basket of hraid- 
work (used especially of fish-baskets), in which Paul escaped 
from Damascus ( 2 L or. 11 33). In Acts 25, however, the word 
is (£) o-jn-pt? (W H piel'er tn/wpts), the basket in the miracle of 
the 4000 (Mt. 1537 etc.). Both were probably larger than (c) the 
Koijn in the miracle of the 5000 (Mt. 1420 etc.). The last- 
mentioned was an essentially Jewish article Quorum cophinus 
fa'numque stipe Ilex, Juv. 814), whose size may perhaps be 
determined from the use of the word to denote a Boeotian measure 
of about 2 gallons (vide Corp. I user, or., 1625, 46). T. K. C. 

BASMATH (npu*3), i K. Irs AV; see Bashe- 

MATH, 12. 


BASON (Amer. RV Basin). That all the words 
(one Greek and four Hebrew) denote hollow vessels 
adapted to receive and contain liquids is certain ; but 
what was the general form, and wherein the peculiarity 
of each consisted we have no means of determining. 
This uncertainty is sufficiently proved by the frequent 
variations in the EV renderings. On the whole .subject, 
see Bowl, Cl t p, Goblet, and cp Altar, $ io; 
Cooking Utensils, Food, Mkai.s, § 12 ; 1 'ottery. 

1 P* aggdn (see BDB Lex. s.v. ; xpa-njp [ BN A etc.]), a large 
bason (EV) or bowl used in the temple ritual (Ex. 246 ). In Is. 
2224 EV. ' cups ’ (om. BNAQr, ayavaj 0 [Theod. Q m g.]). On 
account of its shape, it is employed in Cant. 7 2 [3U as a simile 
in the eulogy of the bride (EV ' goblet ’) ; see Che. ad loc. JQK, 
April 1809. 

2. kejdr (cp MH "'■>£3 goblet), for which AV ‘ basqn, 
RV 1 bowl ’ consistently, occurs only as a vessel used in the 
temple 0 found it urrtntelligible. i Ch. 28 17 (urn. B, 
K€<ftif)ovp« I \1 xc 4 »J>. and Ktijxjnnp (L]) Ezra 1 10 (xe^x^ovprjs fill, 
X^<f)Ovpr} [A], K€nj>ovpat [L] — 1 Esd. 213 (<£uxAou xpv<rai (BAI.|), 
and Ezra 827) (kcu/)ov 5 t )0 [B], /ca^ovpij [A], L as in 1 io) = i 
E sd. 8 57 (xpv<Tu)p.aTa [BAL.]). 

3. tuiziiife (a vessel for throwing or tossing a liquid, 
(^taAij). 1 With the exception of Am. 66 ( 0 I;A 'J, rov StuAicrp.eVoi' 
otvov, as though pjJTD ; see Meals, § 12 and 2 Ch. 4 n), this 
utensil is used only in the temple sacrificial ritual. I V renders 
varymgly ’bason’ (eg., Ex. 273883 2 K. It! 13 [ 14I etc.) or 
‘ bowl ’ (Am. I.e., Zech. 15 14 20 Nu. 7 13 etc) ; see Altar, § 9. 

4. *]p, saph, a temple utensil (1 K. 7 50 2 K. 12 13 [14] Jer. 

52 19 [where Aq. (Q m ?-) vfipta, Sym. f/naAij] ; AV ‘bowls,’ but 
RV ‘cups’ [so EV in Zech. 122]), u’-ed also in the ritual of 
the Passover (Ex. 12 2.’). The pi. evidently denoting 

domestic utensils, occurs in 2 S. 17 28 ( 0 I»al A e/ 3 ijres) ; 2 but see 
Klo. ad lee. 

5. vmrrip used in Jn. 13 5 of the ‘bason’ (EV) in which Jesus 
washed the feet of the disciples (cp v(ittciv= }*rn Gen. 18 4 etc.). 
The utensil must have been larger than any of the above. 
The Pal. -Syr. (Evang. Hierosol.) renders by JLa^ ; c P 
Hob. and see Bowl, 7. 


BASS A, RV Bassai (B&cc&i [B]), i Esd. 5 16= Ezra 
217, Bezai, q.v. 

BASTAI, RV Basthai (BacGai [BA]), iEsd.5 3 i 
= Ezra 2 49, Besai. 

BASTARD ("1TDD). The ntatnzerxs> mentioned along 
with the Ammonite and Moabite as excluded from the 
' congregation 3 (Dt. 232 [ 3 ]). The Heb. word is of 
uncertain derivation, and the EV rendering is based 
upon the Vss. (£k iropvris [B ab m £- et sup ras A n L], 
B*F om. ). More probably the word means one of 
mixed or alien birth (so Zech. 96, aAAoyevrjs [BNAQ]), 
and among the Rabbins it was the term applied to 
relations between whom marriage was forbidden (cp 
Mish. Ycluim, 4 13). It is presupposed by 0 in Nah. 
3 17 (6 avfLfUKTeS <rov [BNAQ]), where MT has -plJD 
(EV 'thy crowned ones’), and is rather infelicitously 
accepted by Wellhausen who thinks that the refer- 
ence is t<> the mixed population of Nineveh. Ruben 
is certainly right in conjecturing ' thy measuring 

1 In some ca-ws where several vessels are named 0 appears 
to have transposed ,“to : see e.g. Nu. 4 14. 

2 Apart from tli<^ two exceptions mentioned, 0 regularly 

thinks of rp ‘threshold,’ and renders 6vpa npoOvpov (in Ter. 

l.c, r 

3 The "n I \* kind of foreign marriage which D contemplates 

seems to be fuuiid in r>t. 21 In Dt. 7 1-4 only Canaanitish 

peoples are excluded ; but 1K.U12 assumes the exclusion of 
other nations, and so, in K/raii, 1 )'s law is extended to cover all 
foreign neighbours (from MS note of WRS). 
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BAT 


BATHSHEBA 


clerks (see Scribe). For bastardy, in its religious 
connection, cp Council or Jerusalem, § io. 

BAT (V^. lit. 'night-flier 1 ? 1 NYKTepiC I vesper- 
tilio Lev. 11 19 Dt. 14 18 Is. 220; also Bar. 

The bats form a well-defined and very numerous order 
of mammalia, termed by naturalists the Cheiroptera. 
The position of the name at the end of the list of un- 
clean birds, and immediately before the list of reptiles, 
accords with the universal opinion of antiquity that the 
bat, in Aristotle’s words, ‘belonged both to birds and 
to beasts, and shared the nature of both and of 
neither 1 ; 3 nor is it in any way surprising t<* find 
them included, apparently, amongst birds, for bits 
alone amongst mammals have developed the faculty 
of true flight, and have luvnine so modified by their 
aerial habits that their power of progressing on the 
ground is markedly inferior to that of most birds and 
insects. They show, in fact, a strong aversion to 
being on the ground, and, as a rule, at once try to 
leave it, by crawling up some wall or tree from which 
they can take their flight. 

The nature of their food (either insects or fruit) 
makes it necessary for those bats which inhabit tem- 
perate climates either to migrate at the approach of 
winter or to spend the cold months in a long winter 
sleep, for which purpose they often collect in large 
colonies in caves, ruins, or disused buildings. As a 
rule the bats of the Old World choose the latter alter- 
native. and this seems to be the case with many of 
those found in Palestine. W’hen food again becomes 
abundant, they as a rule sleep during the day sus- 
pended head downwards by their feet, and leave their 
homes only to search for food at the approach of twi- 
light. The majority of the bats of Palestine (and they 
are very numerous) inhabit caves, caverns, tombs, ruins, 
and disused buildings of all kinds, where they can avoid 
the light, a fact referred to in Is. 2 20 /. 

As many as seventeen distinct species of hats, belonging to 
four different families and eleven different genera, have been 
described by Canon Tristram. Two or three of these may be 
meniioned by name. The only representative of the fruit-eating 
bats (. Me^ac heir- >pt era) is Xantharpyia (Cynotiyctcris) agypti- 
ac>i. a species which is elsewhere arboreal in its habits, but in 
P.'ilc-.tine is found living in large colonies in caves and tombs. 
A further peculiarity of this species i- that individual specimens 
from different localities vary markedly in size, those from Kurn 
in the plain of Acre being much smaller than those from the hills 
near Tyre, which resemble in size the variety found in Cyprus 
and Egypt. This species is very commonly found inside the 
Pyramids of Egypt and is believed to be the one so often figured 
in Egyptian frescoes. 

The horse-shoe bat Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum is the 
commone-.t bat in Palestine, swarming in immense numbers in 
the caverns along the Jordan and the Red Sea. It has a wide dis- 
tribution, extending from England to Japan and all over Africa. 
It collects in large colonies (180 have been found together) in 
caves, and ruins for its winter sleep, and these colonies are 
peculiar as they are exclusively of one sex. 

Another British bat very common in the hill country about 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and the Sea of Galilee, is the long-eared 
bat, Plecotus auritus , usually found in caverns. It is always 
very late in leaving its resting-place, not appearing 1 ill twilight 
has changed to night; but it continues to hunt for the insects un 
which it feeds the whole night through. n. M. — A. E. S. 


1 According to Schultens, Clar. Dial. 322, from the root 
which appears in Ar. as gatila ‘ to he dark’ (of night), and rpy 

to fly.’ It must, however, be said that compounds are very 
rare in Hebrew ; and the modification of form involved in this 
cave is improbable. It might be thought, from the absence of 
the word in the cognate languages (in the language of the Tar- 
gums it is simply borrowed from Hebrew), that it is a loan-word 
which came in from a non-Semitic source ; hut there is much to 
be said for the view that it is connected with Aram, 'art cl t 
‘ naked ’ (from the char.ic.ter of a hat's wings), as suggested by 
Low (see Ges; or with the root rpy, which in 

Hebrew has the sense of being covered or darkened. 

2 The Peshitta has in Leviticus and Deuteronomy the curious 
rendering ‘peacock,’ but in Is. 2 20 Bar. ( 5 21 employs the proper 
Syriac word for * ba,t ' ; the Arabic version has ‘ bat ’ in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, but (like the Targum) goes astray in a mis- 
taken paraphrase of Is. 2 20. 

3 De Part. Animal. 413. For other references see Bochart, 
Hierozoicon. 
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BATH (D 2 , deriv. uncertain ; cp BDB. s.v.), Is. 
5 10. See Weights an d Measures. 

BATH-RABBIM (D' 3 Tn 3 ‘ daughter of multi- 

tudes, 1 [BDB] ; eyr&Tpoc ttoAAcon [BNA] ; Mice 
multitudinis ; Cant. 7 4 [s] 1 ')- The eyes of the bride are 
; likened to the ‘ pools in Heshbon by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim.' With true insight, Gratz in 1871 
recognised the impossibility of the reading Bath- 
rabbim ; he suggested Rabbath- Ammon. Certainly 

this is possible ; and NW. of Heshbon, in a lateral 
valley of the Wady Hesban, old leservoirs have been 
found. We cannot, however, suppose that these reser- 
voirs were so famous as to be celebrated in a popular song 
beside < 'armel and the Tower of Lebanon. ‘ Heshbon 1 
as well as ’ Bnth-r.ibbim 1 must be wrong. Winckler’s 
suggestion ’ llelbon 1 (AOF ] 29.3 /.) fits in with the 
mention of Lebanon, but has no other r<-< onimendation. 
Considering that there is deep-seated corruption in the 
next verse (see 11 \ik, Gallery, 2), we are justified in 
making an emendation which might otherwise seem too 
bold. The most famous pools in Palestine, outside of 
Jerusalem, were no doubt those known as the Pools of 
Solomon (see Conduits, § 3). In the long green vale 
of * Arias, unusually green among the rocky knolls 
of Judcea, 1 Solomon, according to post-exilic belief, 

‘ planted him vineyards, and made him gardens and 
paradises . and made him pools of water, to water 
therefrom the forest where trees were reared ’ (Eccles. 
2 4-6). Probably it is this scenery that has suggested 
several descriptive passages in Canticles (Stanley ; Del.) ; 
it was worthy to be mentioned beside Carmel and 
Lebanon. Read noS? for patyra, and (with Wi. ) 
*1JT for and render 

Thine eyes are like Solomon's pools 
By the wood of Beth-cerem. 

Beth-cerem, ' place of a vineyard, 1 was probably the 
name of some part of the garden-land referred to in 
Eccles. 24-6. See JQR , April 1899. Cp Beth- 
Haccerem. T. iv. v.. 

BATHSHEBA (V 2 ^T\ 2 , ‘ daughter of the oath 1 (?), 
§ 48 ; in 1 Ch. 3 s 1 MI 2 TI 2 , where the pointing should 
be corrected to IMSmS ; in (* 5 bAL , by a strange con- 
fuson, BHpC&Bee = Beersheba), wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, afterwards wife of David and mother of Solo- 
mon 2S. 112-1224 (BH 0 CABee [A]) 1 K. If ( BH 0 c<NCee 
in 1 11 15). Some think that she was a granddaughter 
of Ahithophel (q.v.). 

When David first saw Bathsheba, Joab was engaged 
in the siege of Rabbath Ammon. The king himself was 
reposing, after his years of hardship, at Jerusalem. The 
story (which is omitted in Chronicles) is that, walking 
one evening on the flat roof of his palace, David saw a 
beautiful woman bathing in the court of a neighbouring 
house. He asked who she was, and, learning that her 
husband Uriah was aw av with the army, ' sent messengers 
and took her' (2 S. 11 4). To avert the shock which an 
open act of adultery would have caused to the ancient 
Israelitish sense of right, he deviSed the woful expedient 
related in 2 S. 116-25. First he had Uriah .sent to him, 
ostensibly with a message from the camp. He dismissed 
him to his house with a portion from the royal table ; 
but Uriah remained with the guard of the palace : he 
scrupled, if Robertson Smith maybe followed (Rel. Sem. ( 2 > 
455, 484), to violate the taboo on sexual intercourse 
applied to warriors in ancient Israel. The next night the 
king plied him with wine ; but still Uriah was obstinate. 
Driven desperate, his master sent the brave soldier back 
to Joab, bearing a letter ordering his own destruction. 
Uriah was to be set in the place of danger and then 
abandoned to the foe. The cruel and treacherous plan 
was carried out, and, when Bathsheba's mourning for 
her husband was over, David made her his wife. 

The story of the rebuke of Nathan, of the revival of 
the king’s better self, and of the sickness and death of 
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BATHSHUA 


BDELLIUM 


the child of Bathshcb.i. is well known. It is a question, 
hitwcver (see Schwally, ZATIV 12 153 ff- ; Bu. SBOT 
l»o), whether, in the original form of the narrative, 2 S 
I215/1 did not follow on 1127, which means treating the 
most edifying part of the story as 1 later amplification 
(see David, § 11). Considering what we know of the 
gradual idealisation of the life of David (which culminates 1 
in Chronicles and the titles of the Psalms), this appears 
far from impossible. The story gains in clearness by the 
omission. At any rate, Wellhausen is right in regarding 
1 2 10-12 as an interpolation in the narrative of the colloquy 
between David and Nathan. It was suggested by an 
intelligent reading of the subsequent history. David's , 
evil example was imitated in exaggerated form byAmnon ; 
and Amnon's sin was fruitful in troubles, which cul- 
minated in Absalom's rebellion, and darkened all David's 
remaining years. 

We meet Bathsheba for the last time, just as David's 
end was at hand, in the full glory of a queen- mother. 
Solomon rises to meet her, bows down before her, and 
sots her on a seat at his right hand. She gained her 
object, and it is interesting (if Nathan really took the 
part assigned to him in 2 S. 12 i-is) to notice that Nathan 
was one of her chief supporters. w. e. a. 

BATHSHUA {in:rn3, S 48). 1. See Bathsheb \. 

2. The words ym'TQ rendered daughter of Shua’ in Ben. 
38212 (trava, omitting n3 [ADEL]) are treated in RV of 1 Ch. 

23(7. Ovy. travas [B ah Al; r. 6 . av as [B*] ; trove [L]) as a proper 
name, Bath-shua. Sec Shua. 

BATHZACHARIAS (Be0z&x&pl& [A]), 1 Mncc. 

632/ See BETHZAfH ARIAS. 

BATTERING RAM [plur. ]), Ez. 4 2 21 22 [27]+. 
Sec War. 

BATTLE AXE. The rendering is not very happy, 
as will at once be seen. 

1. f’S?) mappe$ Jer. 51 20 (Siacncopn-i^is trv [BKAQr]); or 
f 'SO, mdphif (Prov. 25 18 pon-aXo v [BRc.a A] -navov [K*]). EV's 
rendering 4 maul 1 introduces an arbitrary distinction. Better, 

4 battle hammer,' or 'club' (cp ns£p). I n Ezek. 9 2 rfBD 
(ireAuf) should possibly be corrected into VUlC'O ’Sa, ‘ his destroy- 
ing \\ capon ' 1 (Che.) ; ‘battle axe’ (RV"U ), ‘slaughter weapon 
(EV), ’ a weapon of his breaking in pieces' (AVmg.) are all diffi- 
cult to justify. 

"UD Ps- «.') 3 RVmg. The usual rendering (Del., Ba., etc., 
accepting MT's vocalisation [UO] and Vers*.) is 4 stop the way' 

('D cri'i'K-VeoToi'). This involves a double ellipsis — ‘shut up [the 
wayl, [going] against my pursuers.’ It is improbable, however, 
that "hq means ‘ battle ave ’ ; vayapts may mean the battle axe 
used in upper Asia ; hut this does not justify the inference of 
critics ( Ihais., Grot., Kenn., Ew., Dri., Wu., etc). The text needs 
emendation (see J welik, 7). 

BATTLEMENT. For npyo, maakch, Dt. 22sEV, see | 
House, § 4. For nu?. pinneth, 2Ch. 2fii5 Zeph. 1 16 36 RV, 
and rvj’OU', &Wtisotli (plur.), Is. 54 12 SBOT, RV pinnacles' 

(» 1* P' i2 [Ba.]), .see Fortress, § 5. rj], kandph, in 

Dan '.>37 RV'»i; is rendered ‘battlement.’ It is better to read 
133, knnno (sec Bevan, ad loc.\ 

BATUS (Batoc). Lk. 1(16 AV"e- ; RV"'K- Bath. 
See Weights and Measures. 

B AV AI ( '-l 2 ) , N ch. 3 18 , R V Bavvai. See Bi n n u t 
(3)- 

BAY ()‘bX), Zech. 637. See COLOURS, § 17. 

bayith (jvari), is. is 2 rv ; av bajith. 

BAY TREE (fTTN 2 Ps. 37 35). or, more plausibly, as 

1 ‘destruction,' we know; but ['ZD, ‘breaking in 

pieces,’ is 11 nat tested elsewhere. Co. recogni-.es that the closing 
words of i are no part uf the true text, but represent a 

variant to the equivalent words in v. 2. 

2 ® has no rendering of in this passage, since for rniKD 

JJJH it reads (w? ras KeSpovs tov AifSavov [I'RART]). 

A»|.. Symm., and Editio Sexta all render in the sense of ‘ in- 
dig> nous tree ; and neither Pesh. nor Targ. supports the 
rendering of AV or that of RV. 


RV, ‘a tree in its native soil.' The word rHTN, 'natixe 
born,' however (from the r< >« »t mi. ' t« » arise,' 'spring 
forth' [B.irth, 152 c.]), cannot be applied to a tree, 
whence Celsius (Hie rob. i. 194^.) supposed the phrase 
to mean avT)p imx&pux- 

As Hi. , Gr. , Che. , Ba. , We. , Dr. agree, the right 
reading is ns ‘cedar.’ On the (probably) corrupt 
words myns ( Dr. ’ putting forth his strength ' ) and jjn 
(Dr. 'spreading'), see Che. Psalms^. 

BAZLUTH (n-lSyil, 'stripping'?; B<XC<xAo)0 [XA]). 


The b’ne Bazluth, a family of Nethinim in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9) Ezra 2 52 
(/3a<ra5 we [B], padovwd [L]) = Neh. 7 54 Bazlith 
(f 3 a<ra<j)d [BJ, ( 3 aXovad [L]) = i Esd. /131 BASALOTII 
(j0a<raXe/4 [B], /3aaAw0 [A], fiaXoviod [L]). 

BDELLIUM (nVl 5; Gen.2i2 &N0p&5 [AEL] ; 


Nu. 11 7 kpyctaXXoc 1 [BAFL]), appears in Gen. 2i2 
1 B6dh“lah a ^ on £ aR d onyx or beryl (see 

— ftR'XX Onyx) as a characteristic product of the 

— p € tov. 0 f Havilah; whilst in Nu. 11 7 its 

4 appearance ’ (so RV, lit. ’ eye,’ not Colour [q. v. , § 3], 
as AV) is likened to that of manna — a comparison the 
appropriateness of which is obvious if, as is in all prob- 
ability the case, the OT btdholah is the resinous sub- 


stance known to the Greeks as i QdlXXiov, /xadeXtcov, 
j QoXxbv 2 (Dioscor. 1 80) or fUdtXXa ( Peripl . Mar. Eryth . , 
SS 37 39 48/). 

Peiser identifies with Bab. bidlii , a spice obtained in 

Babylonia, and often mentioned in contract-tablets (ZA /'Ii' 
347 /■)', this is important in connection with the Edou- 
story (see Paradise). As Glaser has shown (Skizze, 2 364^), 
bdellium was distinct from storax (against Hommel, GBA 613 
n. 1). Bochart, identifying Havilah with the Arabian coast 
opposite Bahrain, in the Persian Gulf, naturally explained 
n s m a s meaning pearl (Hieroz. ii. 5 5). This view, however, 

1 icks the support of any ancient \ersion, and, though upheld 
by several Jewish authorities Op Lag. Or. 244), has no solid 
foundation. The renderings of (av0pag and xpvcrraAAos) point 
to some kind of precious stone ; but, as Di. remarks, J3R, ‘stone,’ 
is prefixed to D T2 1 , the word following, and not to rPIX Tli<* 
Pesh. berulhd (in both places) seems to be due to a mere 
scribe’s error : r for d. It cannot be supposed to be a genuine 
Aramaic word. 


Bdellium is described by Dioscorides (l.c.) as S&icpvw 
devdpov apafiiKou 3 ; the best sort being ‘bitter in taste, 

2 Dpsorintinns tran -P arent ' gelatinous (nupoitoXkaSet, 
r RR'U Ht. 'like bull's hide glue ), oily through- 

0 p c tov. QUt an( | eas j]y softened, unmixed with 
chips or dirt, fragrant when burnt as incense, resemhling 
onyx ’ ; 4 he speaks also of a black sort found in large 
lumps, which is exported from India, and of a third 
kind, brought from Petra. Pliny (AV/ 12 9) gives 
some further details : the best sort grows in Bactriana 
(N. Afghanistan), on a 'black' tree 'of the size of an 
olive, with a leaf like the oak and fruit like the wild fig' ; 
it also grows in Arabia, India, Media, and Babylon, 
that of India being softer and more gummy, while that 
brought through Media is more brittle, crusted, and 
bitter. The author of the Peripl, mar. Erythr. speaks 
of it as growing largely in Gedrosia (Beluchistan) and 
Barygaza (Gujerat), and as exported westwards from 
the mouth of the Indus. In the older classical literature 
bdellium appears to be mentioned only in Plautus 
( Cure. 101), 5 in a list of perfumes. 

Two of the kinds of bdellium described by Dioscorides 

3 Various are £ enera ^y identified by the authorities 


kinds. 


with the two substances described as follows, 
which are still met with in commerce : 


1 In both places ot Aoittck, i.e. , Aq. , Symm., and Th. , have 
fiSeWtov, so Vg. bdellium. Cp Jos. Ani. iii. 1 6. 

2 The exact form of the.se two words is uncertain. Pliny 

(13 9) has maldticon , brochon. On the connection of this group 
<.1 names with bedolah , see Del. Par. 16 101. Pott in H’ZKAl 

7 . 

3 The reading of this word is uncertain. 

4 Perhaps a ‘ nail ' or ‘ hoof. ' 

5 ‘Tu mihi stacte, tu cinnamon, tu rosa, 

Tu crocinnm et casia 's, tu bdellium.' 
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BEACON 


BEAR 


1. Ordinary Bdellium (African). — ‘The drug is exported from 
the whole Somali coast to Moklia, Jidda, Aden, Makulla, the 
Persian Gulf, India, and even China' (Fliickiger and Hrmbury, 
Pha rmacogr. (2) 145). Hanbury says he had it sent him for 
sale in London from China ; but in mattcis of this kind the 
immediate port of origin is often substituted for the ultimate 
source. 

Pymock (Pharmaco^r. Ind. 1 310) says: ‘From Berbera 
also comes Bdellium.' Farther on he explains tli.it 1 to .1 
cnt.iin extent' it ‘resembles myrrh,’ but that it is darker . . . 
less oily ■ ■ • strongly bitter and has hardly any aroma’ (/.c. 
.jo). According to Mohammedan writers (/.<. 312), ‘Good 
bdellium should be clean, bright, sticky, soft, sweet • smelling, 
yellowish, and bitter.’ Its botanical source is Bahamodendron 
afmanum (see A'<7t> Bull. 1896, p. 91 /.). 

2. Indian Bdellium . — Dymock (/.c. 310) describes this .is 
somewhat resembling the African drug ; ‘but the colour is lighter, 
often greenish.' Dioscorides, therefore, must h.ive had a \eiy 
dtrty sample 1 — a not infrequent experience still. Its source is 
lui/.uiwedendren Mukul, a plant the botanic.'il distribution of 
which — N\V. India, Beluchistan, and possibly Arabia — exactly 
agrees with the statements of the old authors - . The only 
difficulty is the description of Pliny, which it does not (it \ cry 
well, as it is a small tree ; but Pliny's statements cannot be 
pressed from the botanical point of \io\v: Lemaire (/'*, lore dc 
Virgile , 125) calls Dioscorides ‘bien preferable Pline.’ 

As to the third kind of bdellium spoken of by 
Dioscorides, Dymock (310) conjectures that it was 
■ probably a kind of myrrh. ' N. m. — u . T. T. >0. 

BEACON <pR perhaps for pNH from pX. see Ash ; 
ICTOC [BNAOtjE]), or rather, as in EY m tf - , M \st (cp 
Is. S3 93 Ez. 275), employed in Is. 30 17 as a simile of 
nakedness and desolation. The reference is to the 
poles, etc., erected in prominent places for signalling 
purposes ; cp Ensigns (§ 2). 

BE AI.I AH ( IT. 1 ' 2 . § 35, ' Yahw& is Lord’), «. Ben- 
jamite, one of David's warriors, 1 Ch. 1*2 5 (BaAaia 
[BN], BaaAia [A], B&A&l&c [L]). See David, § n 
a iii. 

BEALOTH (nvt’3). Josh. 15. ’ 4 . See Haalath- 

beer. 

BEAN, or rather Baean ( RV), The children of ( y i o t 
Baian [AXV] ; se.j.v [Vg.]; ; Baanoy , Jos. 

Ant. xii. $i), ah otherwise unknown tribe or community, 
who in the pre-Maccabaean period were a 1 snare and 
offence' to the Jews 'in that they lay in wait for them 
in the ways. ' Their robber castles or ' towers lay, 
apparently, somewhere between Idumsean and Ammon- 
ite territory. This would suit the Beon of Xu. 323 (see 
Baal mkon). In one of his warlike expeditions against 
the unfriendly surrounding peoples after the reconsecra- 
tion of the temple, Judas the Maccabee utterly de- 
stroyed the children of Bean and burnt their towers 
( i Macc. 04 f.\ cp 2 Macc. 10 18 ff . ). 

BEANS (VlS, ky^moc [BAL] 2S. 1728 Ez. 49) 
are twice mentioned as material for food, along with 
wheat, barley, and lentils ; in the second passage 
Ezekiel is instructed to make bread of a mixture of 
wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, and sj>* -It. The 
Hebrew name is found also in post-biblical Hebrew, 
Jewish Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic. Beans are 
the seeds of Vida Faba (Linn.), the cultivated 
plant — not certainly known in the wild state, but 
in all probability a domesticated form of / let a nar- 
bonensis 2 — which is a native of the whole Mediterranean 
region and extends eastward to X. India. It was the 
tevafios of the Greeks, which is mentioned ns far buck as 
the Iliad ( kucl/xol fie\av 6 xpoes. 13589). \ irchow found 

the seeds in the excavations at Tr»>y, and the plant w.is 
cultivated in Switzerland and Italy in the age of bronze. 
Beans are, without doubt, one of the earliest articles of 
vegetable food among the European races of mankind. 
G'p Food, § 4, Cooking, § 7. n m. — \v. r. r.-u. 

1 Flfickiger and Hanbury say (l.c. 1 46) that it is regarded 
both in London and in India ‘as a very inferior dark sort of 
myrrh.' 

2 On this point see Sir Joseph Hooker in the Botanical 
Magazine, 7220. 


2. Allusions. 


BEAR. 1. (3^1)- The name, common to Heh. , 

1 Name • ant ^ Eth. , is from a root signify- 

ing to move slowly and .softly, 1 and thus 
befits the bear, which has a stealthy tread. 

The Heh. word is gcnrrnlly muse., even when die she-bear is 
intended; thus ‘a hear robbed of her whelps ' is always 31 
Sac’. On the oilier li.md, the pi. □ , 3n takes a fem. verb in 
e K. 2 24, and the sing, is npp.uuntly fem. in Is. 11 7. <If> 

rentiers apxos [UAL], hut in l'im. 17 12 wrongly /xepi/xw [BKAl 
(connecting probably with 3X1, ‘to be Anxious'); Theod. has 
ap/cro?. In Prov. 2X15 ip has Avxo? [BNA twice], easily c.\- 
] 1. dned when we remember tli.il the Aiwin. form of 3X1, wolf, is 

,:?bh. 

The animal is frequently mentioned in OT (in the 
Apocr. in W’isd. 11 17 Ktelns 25 17 [NA ; but g 6 .kkov 
(B)] and 47 j+) and once (Rev. 13s) 
in NT. No diftit ulty arises in con- 
nection with any of the OT passages; the attacks 
of the lion and the bear on David's flock (1 S. 17 34 36), 
and of the she- bears- on the children who mocked 
Elisha (2K, 2^4), accord with the ravenous habits of 
the animal; ’a bear robbed of her whelps' (2S. 178 
Prov. 17 12 Hos. 138) or ' a ranging bear' (Prow 2815) 
is naturally regarded as the most dangerous possible 
object to encounter ; one of the signs of profound peace 
in the Messiah's kingdom is that the cow feeds side by 
side with the bear, its natural enemy (Is. 11 7). The roar- 
ing, or rather moaning , of the bear is well expressed by 
the verb (Is. 59 n, aTcvafa), which is ap- 

plied also to the howling of dog, the cooing of a 
turtle-dove, the sighing of a man, and the moaning of 
the sea. The stealthiness of a bear's attack is men- 
tioned in Lam. 3 10. By the likening of the second 
(probably the Median) kingdom in Dan. 7 5 to a bear — 
which 1 was raised up on one side, and three ribs 
were in his mouth between his teeth ; and they said thus 
unto it, Arise, devour much flesh,' — the extreme de- 
structiveness of the Median conquests is probably in- 
dicated (see further Bevan's Daniel, in loc. ). In Am. 
519 1 as if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met 
him,' we have, as Bochart remarks, a Hebrew equivalent 
to the classical 

‘lncidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin.' 3 

In the combination of the 'feet of a bear' with the 
body of a leopard and the mouth of a lion in Rev. 132, 
we have an instance of the characteristic re- combination 
of elements borrowed from OT apocalyptic. The hyper- 
bolical treatment of old history in later Jewish literature 
is illustrated by the mention in Wisd. 11 17 of wild 
beasts, such as lions and bears, among the plagues sent 
upon the Egyptians, and by the statement about David 
in Ecclus. 47 3 that 'he played (Heb. pnu d , tsd L ’ 
0»3nSb ’he mocked at . . . ') among lions as among 
kids, and among bears as among lambs of the flock. ' 

Finally, we notice the interesting reading of (55 k a in 
Ecclus. 25 17 : 

A woman's wickedness altereth her visage 

And darkeneth her face as doth a bear (iot apxos). 

If this reading be correct, the verse will allude to 
the tristitia or moroseness often attributed to the bear, 
which several ancient writers speak of as expressed in 
its countenance. On the whole, however, it is more 
probable that (P 1: (supported by the Syr. and Ar. ver- 
sions) is right in reading 

And maketh her face dark like sackcloth (019 <to.kkov). 

The Syrian bear, sometimes called Ursus syriacus, is 
not specifically distinct from the brown bear, Ursus 
a ret os, although somewhat lighter in 

3. Natural co | our anc | smaller than the typical 
history. v;i| .j K i es It has a wide distribution, 


1 The other me. mine, of the Vi . verb, ‘ to have a bristly skin,' 

is probably, as lies, thinks, .secondary, and derived from the 
noun dttbb. . 

2 It was a common opinion in antiquity that she-bears were 
fiercer than the males; thus Pliny (11 49), ‘Mares in omni 
genere fortiores prfeterquam pantheris et ursis. 

3 Cp also Is. 24 18 Jer. -IS 44. 
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BEARD 

being found in several parts of Europe, — formerly all 
over that continent, — and throughout Asia N. of the 
Himalayas. It is unsociable in its habits, though some- 
times male and female are seen together, and the cubs 
accompany their mother. Bears are omnivorous, kill- 
ing and eating other animals ; but they have a vegetable 
diet also. They are particularly fond of fruit and 
honey. In cold climates they hibernate during the 
winter months, and during the period of hibernation 
they subsist on the stored -up fats. The young are 
generally born towards the end of this period. They 
are now practically extinct in S. Palestine, but are 
still to be met with in the Lebanon and Hermon 
districts. 

2. RV rendering of try (Job$9) and try (Job3S 32), 
AV ARCTUkUS (q.V. ). N. M. — A. E. S. 

BEARD, The importance attached by the Hebrews 
to the beard is fully borne out by the many references 
to it found in the OT. 

Two worcis are thus rendered : (a) |j51 , zdkdn , 4 Q rL nzayiov, 
used of the beard proper, cp 2S. 104/! = 1 Ch. 104/! Is. 7 20 
15 2 ( = Jer. 48 37) etc., and also of the chin 1 (in Lev. 13 29 /I, 14 9 
of both man and woman). ( b ) CDtr, sdfihdm (from fiStr, ‘ lip’), 
rendered ‘beard’ in 2 S. 19 24 [25], is more properly the mous- 
tache or ‘upper lip' (so ©bal fivara^ 1 EV Lev. 13 45, and AV 
mg. Ez. 24 17 22 JVlic. 3 7 where EV ‘ lip ’). 

The beard was, and still is, in the East, the mark of 
manly dignity. A well- bearded man is looked upon as 
honourable, and as one who in his life ' has never 
hungered' (Doughty, Ar. Des. I250). By touching the 
beard, or by swearing by it, a man's good faith was 
assured (op. cit. I268) — a fact which may possibly throw 
light upon Joab's treachery towards Amasa (2S. 2O9). 
To cut it off wilfully was an insult (2 S IO4/ . cp Is. 1 6), 
and to cut it ceremonially was strictly forbidden ; see 
Cuttings of the Flesh, § 3. To shave it was an 
outward sign of mourning (Is. 152 Jer. 41 5 4837; C P 
Ep. Jer. [Bar. 6] 31) : see Mourning Customs, § i. 2 

Although barbers are mentioned only in a late pass- 
age (Ez. 5 1, c'n^j ■. n*?j. * to shave,' on the other hand, is 
frequent, Gen. 41 14 [E], 2 S. IO4 Judg. 16 1722, etc. ), they 
were doubtless in great request. 3 In Egypt the barber 
is described as industriously journeying from place 
to place seeking employment, carrying in an open- 
mouthed bag the tools of his craft — a small short hatchet 
or recurved knife (cp A'/ > d)3i 4 8). The razor is fre- 
quently mentioned in the OT, where it is called iyn, 
la ar (Nu. 65 87 Is. 7 20 Ps. 523 [4] but ‘ sheath’ or 
‘ scabbard ’ in 1 S. 17 51 2 S. 208 Ez. 21 4 [9] etc. ), or mi©, 4 
moriih (Judg. 13 s 1617 1 S In); see Knife. 5 

In Egypt, apart from priests (and high officials, Gen. 41 14), 
the practice of shaving the hair does not seem to have been 
very general (cp Egypt, § 39 ). On the other hand, the beard 
was regularly shorn, and only the shepherds and foreigners 
lei it grow, apparently to the disgust of the cleanly Egyptians. 
Hence the negligent Ramuses VJI. is caricatured in his tomb 
at Thebes wearing an unshorn beard of two or three days’ 
growth. Ne\eitlieles->, the beard was looked upon as a symbol 
of dignity, and on solemn occasions the want was supplied 
by an artificial one, Such beards were made of a piece of 
hair tightly plaited and fastened by two straps behind the ear. 
The king wore a longer beard, square at the bottom ; one 
e\«n longer and curled at the end was the distinguishing mark 

1 Unless ‘chin * is the primary meaning of \ / jpl. The word JpT 
‘ old man, 1 is perhaps a derivative, lit. ‘gray-beard.’ 

- In 2 S. 11)24 [25} Meribba'al to show his grief leaves bis 
beard untrimmed. 

3 Herod, according to Jos. {Ant. xvi. 11 6), was nearly as- 
sassinated by his barber, Trypho. In MH the barber is ">!TD : 
cp Shabb. 1 2. 

4 For my© (We. TBS 146 f.) '. hence both names are from the 
same root, my. ‘ to lay bare.' 

6 A Phoenician inscription, fifth-fourth century B.C., from 
Lamaka in Cyprus, mentions the in a list of charges in 

con-iection with a temple of Asluoretli. Unless they were there 
to attend to ceremonial tonsures, it is possible that Renan is 
right in taking them to be physicians whose business it was to 
heal the self-inflicted wounds of the worshippers (cp 1 K. is 28, 
and see C/S 1 86 a ; cp ys). 


BECHORATH 

of a god. 1 The people of Punt followed the Egyptians in all 
such customs. Cana.imies, Assyrians, and Babylonians, * on the 
other hand, wore long hair and plaited beards, and in strong 
contrast to these are the monumental representations of the 
desert nomad with pointed moustache (cp WMM, As. n. Eur. 
I40, 2y6). 3 

BEAST. For (1) b'hemah (iipn2) and (2) hayydh 

(.TH), ‘ living creature ' — including rpy and n©.lD, Gen. 8 17(F), 
but more particularly wild beasi.s, Gen. 7 14 (P) 372033 etc — 
see Cattle, § 2 ( 2 ). For Ps. &> 30(31], ‘wild beast of the reeds’ 
[RV], see Crocodile, Dragon. For (3) 3), ‘beast of 

burden,’ see Cattle, §2 (3). For (4) Is. 1322 (D'*N ; ‘wild 
beasts of the islands' [AV]) see Jackal (4), Wolf. For 
(5) J$.132i 34 14 Jer. 5O39 (D'*S ; ‘wild beasts of the desert’ 
[EV]), see Cat (end). 

(6) 1\I zzz, ‘ wild beasts ' [AV] Ps. 50 n [12] 8O13D4] is more 
scrupulously rendered ‘that which moves (or roams)' by Dr., 
Ba:thg., We. [bBOT]. BDB recognises Vlll ‘to move. 
‘Small creatures’ would also be possible: cp Talm, tfVl 
* a worm,' Ass. zlzdttu, an animal like a locust. The probability 
of such a word in bibl. Heb., however, is not great. The two 
passages have to be considered sepaiately. @ gives different 
readings : Ps. i»U wpaiorr)s(cp pj Is. <*l> 1 1), Ps. 80 ovos a-yptos [BJ, 
petrovio? a. [R C J /xoi'ios a. [Nc.aAT], p.ovos a, [R*]. The Targ. 
(in both passages) finds a reference to the Hoopoe. See further, 
BDB s.v., and (on the text, which is corrupt) Che. Psa/msi-). 

NT. For Rev. 11 7 etc. 13 ii etc. (the two mystical flrjpta) 
see Apocalypse, §§ 40 43-47, Antichrist, § and cp Behe- 
moth and Leviathan, § 2; Dragon, § 2. For Rev. -1 6 (£oia: 
the four ‘living creatures ‘) see Cherub, § 3. For Rev. 18 13 
etc. (x-nji'//) cp Cattle, § 2, (2), (3). 

BEATING (with rods), Dt. 25 1-3 ete. See Law 
and Justice, § 12. 

BEAUTIFUL GATE ( H copAiA ttyAh [Ti. WH]). 
Acts 3 10 ; see Te-.mplk. 

BEBAI (*03, § 57 ; Hilprecht has found the Jewish 
name Biba on a tablet from Nippur; BhBai [BA], 
BoKxei [L]). 

1. The b'ne Bebai, a family in the great post-exilic list (-•■<? 

Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8 c), Ezra2u (reckoned at 623) (0a/3<rt [B], -0ai 
(A]) = Neh.7i6 (reckoned at 628) (/37j/3[e]t [Bn \])=i Esd.513; 
of whom twenty-eight are included in Ezra's caravan (see 
Ezr-\. i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] d) EzraS 1 1 (0a/3«ri [BA] 0a0iei | L once]) 
= 1 I-.sd.837, Bahi [once] (0au)p, [B], 0a0i [A once], 

0a0>jt [L once]) and four in list of those with foreign wives (see 
EzR^.i. § 3 end) EzralO 28 (0a0[ e]i [BRA]) = 1 Ksd. 29. Itwas 
represented among the signatories to the covenant (sec Ezra, i. 

§ 7) Neh. IO15 [16] (firiScu [Bn*] 0rj0cu [LJ). 

2 . An unidentified place mentioned with Chobai and C 01 . v 
[qq.v.\ Judith 15 4 (0rj0ai [A], a0cA0at/x [N‘N' : ‘‘l), perhaps a 
repetition of the following name C’Htmvi (B and Vg. omit; if 
the reading of n*> N L a be considered trustworthy, Biu.men 
[q.v.], a locality not otherwise improbable, may be intended. 

BECHER (“02' ‘first-born’ ; § 6i, or cp, perhaps, 
Ass. bakru , Ar. l/.rkr, ‘camel’ [so BDB Z.r.v.J). A 
Benjamite clan, (Jen. 4621 (xofiwp [A], -pop [L], -(3io\ 
[D]) and 1 Ch. 7 6 8 (f Soyop [A], x 0 ft 0J p [L] ; afteipa 
[B v. 6, omitting all mention of Bela] and a/iax^i, 
a/jLaxeip [ ib . v. 8]). The name is wanting in || Nu. 
2<> 38-41, but it is possible that the name Becher (gen- 
tilic n?©, Bachkij'e, RY Becherite) in the Ephraimite 
list, ib. o. 35 ( (gi ,:AL om.) was originally a margin.il 
addition to the Benjamite clans, which after being 
misplaced has crept into the text (cp Beked, ii. ). To 
the clan Becher (gentilic P.ichri [q.v.]) belonged the 
rebellious Sheba [q.v. ii. ( x )], and, if we adopt two very 
probable emendations (see Bf.chorath, Matri), also 
Saul. A descendant of the latter bears, according to 
the MT, the cognate name Bocheru (but sec Bouheru). 
It is possible that the name recurs under the form 
Michri [q. z \ ]. See also Benjamin, § 9. 

BECHORATH, RV Becorath (JTVDU), apparently 

1 See Erman, Eg. 226 n. 4 ; Wilkinson, 2333. 

2 The sculotures represent, however, not only eunuchs, but 
also what seem to be people of the lowest rank — peasants, 
labourers, and slaves — without beard. In the oldest Babylonian 
sculptures, on the other hand, the head is completely bare. 
The ancient custom was perhaps given up through the beard 
becoming a sign of the military caste (sue Perrot and Chipicz, 
.-1 rt in Chali. U 137). 

3 Illustration, Benz. Arch. 100, 109. 
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BECTILETH 


BED 


the son of Aphiah [<7.7-. ], an ancestor of Saul, 1 S. 9i 
(BAxei [B], Bex^pAO [A], MAXeip 1 [L]. The name 
is really to be read as Becher [$r.z\] ; it is the name of 
Saul's clan. Cp Klo. on 1 S. 9i and Marq. Fund. 14. 

BECTILETH (B<MKT€iA<M0 [B], B€KTeAe0 and 
ttaktaAai [A], BaitoyAia [N*]. B€ktiA €0 [N c - j ] ; 
Beth-K c tllath, ‘house of slaughter’ [Syr |), The 
Plain ok, three days’ journey from Ntnnch, 'near 
the mountain which is at the left hand of upper 
Cilicia ’ (Judith 2 21). Giotius has suggi*ste»l l'tulemy’s 
Pairraia\\r) in Sjria ( Ptol . v. 15 16 ; cp the Bactiali of 
the Tab. Pent. 21 R. ni. from Antioch) ; but this does 
not agree with the situation as defined in the text. 
The name of the mountain is given as Ange, Agge 
by It. Vg. and as by the Syr. (so Lag.). 

For the latter Walton gi\os ’mountain of 

pots,' which suggests that the name may have arisen • 
from reading c-ir,, ’potsherd,’ for an original Rehn, or 
N”nn Si, which actually occurs as a place-name. See I 
Tel- Harsh a. , 

BED. Oriental beds in the olden time cannot always ! 
have been so simple as we are led to suppose that they 1 
generally are to-day. Both the frame- | 


1. General 
conditions. 


work and the trappings of the bed were 
sometimes richly ornamented. Of course, 
manners changed and luxury grew. Egypt was perhaps 
in advance of other nations ; but even in Egypt the 
priests were wont to use beds of ? very simple kind. 

If they had any frames at all, they were wicker- 
work of palm-branches, resembling the kafas of the 
modern Egyptian (cp Wilkinson, . Inc. Eg. 1 185 f. , 
419 f). 2 The early Israelites were naturally slow in 
their material progress. Shepherds, for example, 
sleeping in the open air (cp Gen. 31 40), would wrap 
themselves in their sio.uih or rug 3 (Ex. 22 26[2s]), and, 
if need were, used stones for their head-rests (Gen. 
2 Sii) Tent-dwellers too would be content with that 
useful article — the simlak, and this was probably what 
Sisera was wrapped in when he lay down to sleep 4 I 
(Judg. 4 18). Those who dwelt in the house were 
protected from the weather, but knew no luxury. , 
Great persons had special sleeping-chambers. Ishbaal 
for example, was murdered in such a room (as&wp Tin), 

2 S. 4.7 ; cp Ex. 8 3 [7 28], 2 K. 6 12 ; also nn 2 S. 13 10 ; 

1 K. I15 Ps. IO530 (corr. text), and in the highly 
civilised period represented by Ecclesiastes it was per- 
haps the usual arrangement ( Eccles. 1 0 20). Considering, 
however, how rare special bedrooms are in Eastern houses 
now, and also the poor construction of the houses in 
ancient Palestine, we can hardly venture to suppose that 
~ ‘chamber of beds,’ (men *nn, 2 K. lh 2 Ch. 22 ii) 
was common among the Israelites. Guests, however, 
enjoyed privacy in the so-called upper-story [virep&ov 
in <5 and NT), which was on a part of the flat roof, 
where coolness could be enjoyed (mpD n'Sy, 2 K. 4 10 
Klo. -Ay, r K. 171923). And in such rude houses 
as may still be seen in parts of Palestine, and were 
doubtless common in antiquity, the upper chamber would 
necessarily be the sleeping-room of the family, as long as 
the weather permitted (see House, § 2). During the 

1 K- a X et P might point to tuc but 3 is not unfrequently read 
Cp J/3D1 0a./Aa0-[e]j. ( B.\ j, [L], 2 S. 11 21, and 31', 

la-pHu, Hos. 106 [BAQr’J. 

, 2 Porphyry calls them hy the name bai's, from the ( *npiir bur, 
’palm -branch.' Cp /3aia, i Macc. 1851 (where the firm ui the 
Greek is doubtful) Jn. 12 13 and Symm. Cant. 7 9. 

3 So the modern Arab sleeps, r.i , on the roof of the mosque 

(Doii'_du\ ) ; a (,*iVd£?) > s ‘■till the chief article of his 

varrJrij!,!,— an oblong piece of thick woollen stuff, used for an 
outer garment by day and for a coverlet by night. See Dozy, 
Diet, tics I 'e ten tents dcs . Irabes, 39. 

4 For the '"unintelligible HD'D2' (Judg. 4 18) read with Che. 

a more technical term than ”-30 (Gratz) is required. 
Moore {ad loc.) frankly states that the main exegetical tradition 
points to a coarse rug or wrap. 
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summer, in the absence of a latticed upper chamber, huts 
of boughs on the flat roof could be used (for a descrip- 
tion of such see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 89). 

The bed itself is called generally (<7) nt:D mittah 
(from nm, ’ to stretch,’ cp kKIvy] from k\Lvu) ; Gen. 

9 Tfvrm* 482 etc.); (/>) nrtfD, miSkabh (properly ’place 
for lying,' Gen. 494 etc.) ; and (c) L-ny 1 'eres 
(properly bcdstc.ul, Prov. 7 16). 

neD (once Lim- k [q.v. ( 1 )|, Cunt. 87 RV) is used in ? S. 831 
of a bier 32g»D is used collectn uf the bedding, etc. in 2 S. 
17 28 (where read pi.). 1 here seems to be no distinction 
between these three words b and c occur together in parallelism 
in Job7i3, «and c similarly in Px.0'6 [7]. The variant render- 
ing ‘couch’ is employed afhiirarily, for the sake of differentia- 
tion, by EV in J ««1* 7 ij (33^), l»y AV in Am. 812 (•;-«•), b> 
RV it. (nt:o). and l»y EV in A111.U4 (tfiy). 

Other winds rendered ’bed' arc* (d) 1 Jf/td (properly 

‘spread out,’ l’s. 636 [7], Job. 17 1 _;), used also of the bed of 
wedlock in Geri. 4 t> 4 (cp 1 Ch. 61); an extension of meaning 
similar to that borne by koCtt} in Hcb. 13 4 (but cp Lk. 11 7 etc.) ; 
cp Ar . ' irs, tonju .\ . From the same root is derived also ( e ) 
wiifui', Is. 2X20 (sec below 011 2 K .3 15). 

In NT Koi-rq (cp above), kAAvj ‘(Mk. 730 etc. 2), /rAtpiSiov 
( l.k 61924, EV Vouch 1 ), and Kpa0/3aros = Lat. grabbatus, 
Mk. 2 4 etc.). The Book of Judith adds a-rptofAvri (13 9), which 
may perhaps = "1210. 

For JV*1£)R, Cant. 3 9 AVmg., see Palanquin, and for Jliny.i 
ib. 5 13, cp Garden. 

To-day the divan, or platform, which goes along the 
side or end of an Oriental room serves as a rest for the 
3 Con bedding. This arrangement may have been 
, ‘ ’ known in N. Israel as early as the time of 

rue ion. ^ mos ^ see below § s) ; but, if so, it was con- 
fined to the rich. What we know for certain is that the 
beds were movable (i S. 19 15 : Saul wishes to have David 
brought to him in the bed), and this characterises all 
periods (see Lk. 5 18 and cp crTpiowbu) in Mk. 14 15 Acts 
§34). Thus (cp below, § 5) they could be used by day 
as seats or couches (Ezek. 23 41). In some cases the bed 
was fitted with a head (cp Gen. 473i), 3 such perhaps as 
we find represented on Egyptian monuments (cp Wilk. 
op. cit. 1 416 fig. 191). That Og, king of Bashan, 
had an iron bedstead, according to Dt. 3n, is a state- 
ment of EV which most scholars would question. The 
wide application of Semitic words for ’ bed ’ justifies 
the rendering 'couch of death’ — i. e . , sarcophagus. 4 

Basaltic sarcophagi abound in the E. of Jordan, and 
a giant could well be enclosed in ’ Hiram's tomb,’ as 
the Bedouins still designate one of them, 6 which is said 
to measure twelve feet by six. 

The cloths or rugs spread over a bedstead were 
called onanD (Prov. 7 16), and very possibly the singular 
of this word is to be substituted for the obscure T33 
and 33pD found in 1 S. 19 13 16 and 2 K. 815 respectively 
(see above, § 2, on Judith 139). Neither of the latter 
words was understood in antiquity, 6 and the revisers 
* CpAss. eriu, ‘bed, couch,' Aram, ND“iy» Icoj-X ' couch, 

cradle, bier,’ new Heb. D'iy, ‘a bower in the vineyard’ ; Ges.- 
Bu. illustrates by Ar. 'a/*, 1 wooden frame. 1 

- In 7 4 the word does not appear in the best texts (so RV). 

3 For HOD, however, <B Pesh. Gei. read ntpp, ’staff 1 ; cp Heb. 
11 21. 

4 We can hardly say with Driver {Dcut. 53) that ‘ the 
supposed meaning of C"iy is little more than conjectural.’ The 
evidence from a company m of usages is overwhelming. If 
Esmunazar can use 33C’Dfor his death-couch, the Deuteronomic 
writer may of course use L""iy for that of Og. NE£'”iy, indeed, 
occurs in ... Palmyrene bilingual from et - Tayyibeh. in this 
sense. Cp also n*CD in 2S. 831, and the Syr. use of 

(n. 1 above). It must be remembered too that the Deutero- 
nomist assumes an oratorical style. He ought not to be required 
to use the technical Hebrew term for sarcophagus, p*lN (Gen. 
50s6). Cp Schwally, ZA I' IV, 1898, p. 127, n. 3 (who would 
render either ’bed' or [cp Aram. KCflp] ‘bier’). 

6 So Robinson. The huge size of the sarcophagus indicates 
the importance of the man whose body is placed in it. There 
is a vast sarcophagus of a saint near Samarcand. 

6 It should be mentioned, however, that in 2K.S15 whilst 
represents the Hebrew word by ya00a, Aq. and Symra. (and 
through them perhaps L) give to oTpu>/xa (i3*ion). 
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have shown their perplexity in the funner passage by 
giuiig three alternative renderings. 

Of pillows w i • hear nothing in OT. In Mk. 438 we 

4 Pillows ^ ave ^poffKeipdXatov (cp Kzi-k. 1 : 5 18 O, 
.W ' pillow’ ; but it was an extemporised 
pillow r ; RV better, ' cushion. ' 

AV — e\ en sometimes RV — does indeed assume the use of 
pillows. Thus ( a ) VnE’NT? (with suliix) is rendered ‘bolster' 

1 >\ \V in 1 S. 19 13 16 12*17 11 and by AV in *r- in 1 K. l'*o; 
•in' I 1 pillow' by AV in Gen. 2 S n 18. The word, however, denotes 
properly 'the parts about one's head,* and is thus rendered by 
[\V everywhere (c.g., 1S.1913, ‘at the head thereof'), and 
once even by AV in 1 K. I:>6. The Heb. word finds its exact 
parallel in the Vn^JTO (with suffix), ‘ the parts about (one’s) feet * 
(Ruthi$8i4). (/<) For "*'33 in iS. 12*1316, EV has ‘pillow,* 
while RVing. offers ‘quilt' or ‘network’ (so Ew., cp ' 1133 , a 
sic 1 ); but see § 3. ( c ) The ’pillows’ of the prophetesses (*m> 

© TT(jo<rKe<f>dA<uov ; cp Vg. Pesh. Targ.) in Ez. 13 18 20 are purely 
imaginary. JTOTD 3 appears to mean some kind of magical 
amulet carried by the prophetesses ; cp Ass. A-.isti, ‘ to bind,' 
ka\’tu (Del. in Baer, Ezek. xii._/i). 

It is impossible to separate the subject of beds from 
that of couches or divans. Amos, as a dweller in the 
5 Divans countr y* directs his scorn against the luxury 
' of the rich grandees ‘ that sit in Samaria in 
the corner of a couch, and on the silken cushions of 
a bed 1 (Am. 3 12 b, RV). The rendering of RV is j 
indefensible : Damascus and damask have no connec- 
tion (sec Damascus, § 6 n. ). The passage has 
been cleared up with an approach to certainty by 
critical conjecture : it should run thus, ’ that sit in ; 
Samaria on the carpet (jvci 
cushion (jyc’Zn) of a divan, 
which also can be restored very nearly to its original ] 
clearness (see David, § 12 n. ), we learn that the couches 1 
of the great w ere richly adorned. The selfish grandees 
are described as those ‘ that lie upon couches (or beds, 1 
riiSD, of ivory,' Am. 64). Such couches were sent as 
tribute by Hezekiah to Nineveh (AT? 297, 1 . 36), and the 
Amarna Tablets (fi ; cp 27 2028) speak of ' beds’ (irsu) of 
ivory, gold, and wood sent to the king of Egypt. So too 
in Esther (16 ; cp 1 Esd. 36 ) we read of couches adorned 
with gold and silver, and covered with rich tapestry ami 
deckings from Egypt (cp Prov. 7 16). Some of these 
couches would of course be used as beds. Such, at any 
rate, was the gorgeous bed (n\tirq) in the tent of Holo- 
pherncs. The description of it contains the first mention 
of a ’ canopy' (kiovwttlov, Judith IO21 139 1**19, originally : 
a fly-net) — one of the results of Greek influence ; | 
Hki.lknis.m, § 15. 

BEDAD (T 13 ; B<\pa>.A[BADEL]), the father of Hadad 
I., king of Edom, Gen. 8635 1 Ch. I46 (B&Ap&M [L]). j 
The name is seemingly a corruption of Bir-dadda — i. e . , | 
probably, Bir is Daclda (two names of the storm-god , 
best known a.s Ramman) : cp with this Bir-zur (is33, 
Panammu inscr. from Zenjirli, ±, 3). Waiti, the 'king 
of Arabia’ conquered by Asur-bani-pal, had for his 
father Bir-dadda (A 7 ? 2 222/), a name which answers 
to the Assyrian name Bir -ramman (the eponym for 
848 B.C.). Hommel ( Beitr . z. Ass., 189 7, p. 270) [ 
derives from Be-(H.i)dad — i.e., by Hadad; — cp 
Baa.va, Be-eshterah. t. k. c. 

BEDAN 1 1*13 , B-iD.i.v, or [Cod. Am.] be.xed.i.x). 

j.. In an address ascribed to Samuel we find Bedan 
mentioned between Jerubbaal and Jephthah as one of | 
the chief deliverers of Israel (1 S 12 11 MT). No such j 
name occurs in the Book of Judges, however, and the 
form of the name is suspicious. 

Ew. .supposed that the initial letter had been dropped, and 1 
that we should read Ahdon Judg. I 2 i:j). Abdon, how- I 

ever, is one of the six “minor Judges' introduced into the J 

1 Cp Amos, § 5 n. ; Che. Expositor, \i. b, 366, JQR 10 572, , 
and on ‘ mat,' rug,' ‘carpet ' see Intr. Is. 126m For 33C733 
Or. if/ and NuM.id. give n 3 '! 3 w' 3 , ‘on the covering of.’ But ' 
c is non-existent ; in Judg. 4 18 it is corrupt (see above). 
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! 3 ) of couch, and on the i 
* 1 From another passage, I 


historical scheme of Judges at a Lite- time. The Targ. fanci- 
fully understands the name as ben- 1 >an — /.«■., Samson. 

The mention of Siscra in c. 9 entitles us to expect 
Barak, which name is actually read bv <£> (jSapaK [BAL]), 
Pesh. So We., Dr., Klo. , Bu. , Moore, H. P. Smith. 

2. A Manassite, 1 Ch. 7 17 (^aSa/u [B], -6ay [AL]); perhaps a 
corruption of Abdon (pay)* See Machir. 

BEDEIAH more probabl)' a textual corruption 

for iVN“Q, 1 Ch. Saif [so Gray, HP.X 285, n. 11, who 
cites ( 5 B and Pesh.], than an abbreviation for 
[so Olsh. 2 77 b, 4, followed by BDB], a Levitical name 
in the list of those with foreign wives (Ezra, i. § 5 end) 
Ezra 10 35 (B&p&iA [B], B<nA<M <N [AL], ma- [N] ; 
; ~ = 1 Esd. 9 34 Pelias, RV’ Pedias (tteAiac [B], 
TTMiei&C [A], BaAaia [L]). By reading Bekaiah 
( /.**. 1 as above, we gain a second name in which 
creation ( \ / Ni3) is referred to by the distinctive exilic 
and post-exilic term. See Creation, § 30. 

BEE (rni ^. 1 MeAlCCd. ; Dt. I44 Judg. 148 Ps, 
118 12 Pr. 68 [ 0 ] Is. 7 18 Ecclus. 7 * 7 [N c - a ] 11 3 4 Macc. 
14 19+) has for its Hebrew name a word derived 
from a root meaning to lead (or to be led) in order. 
Thus it means properly a member of a swarm (cp 
rva/nrn from cx-ago). Besides the familiar incident of 
Samson finding a swarm of bees in the lion's carcase 
(recalling Vergil's story of Aristae us and other classical 
allusions, see below ), we have in the OT tw'o references 
to the angry assaults of bees on those who meddle with 
their hives (I >t. 1 44 Ps. 11 S 12 [MT] ; - cp 4 Macc. 14 19), 
and a likening of the Assyrian power to a bee summoned 
by the sound of a hiss to settle on the land of Israel 8 
(Is. 7 18). In Prov. 6, at the close of the exhortation 
to the sluggard to learn from the ant and her ways, 
O has the following addition to the Hebrew text : — 

Or go thou to the bee 

And learn how diligent she is, 

And how noble (aep. irqv) is the work that she doeth ; 
Whose labours kings and private men use for health, 

And she is desired and honourable in the eyes of all : 
Though she be weak in strength, 

By honouring wisdom she is advanced. 

We may compare the words of the son of Sirach ( 11 3). 

Tlu- hee is little among such as fly, 

But her fruit is the chief of sweei I kings. 

The common bee of Palestine is Apts ftuicJa, Latr. ; 
some authorities regard it as a distinct species, others as a 
sub-species of the cosmopolitan honey-bee Apis mclh/h\i. 
In favour of the latter view it is stated that when crossed 
with races of the same species it breeds freely ; but, on 
the other hand, it differs in size and colour from the 
English bee, being smaller and lighter, and beautifully 
striped. The colonies are large and very many, Pales- 
tine being a country well adapted for the needs of 
insects which flourish in the sun and feed on flowers. 

Bees are found wild, making their hives in crevices of 
the rocks and hollow trees, etc. ; and, even at the present 
da v. many of the Arabs make a living by collecting wild 
honey and bringing it into the towns for sale, bee- 
keeping is much practised in the East (where honey 
is largely used in cooking), the hives, according 
to Canon Tristram, being tubular structures 3 or 4 ft. 
long, and some 8 in. in diameter, roughly nude of 
sun-dried mud. The ends of the tube are closed with 
a tile perforated with hole for the access of the bees. 
Many of the hives are piled up together and cov-ml 
with boughs for the sake of shade. When the combs 

1 Thic *“m. word is a nomen unit at is ; the collective appears 
in Arab, as aibr or dabr y a swarm of bees, also probably in 
emended text of 1 S. 14 26, ’H3'}, its bees (for 173^) ; so <S, We., 
I>r., Bu., H. P. Smith. 

- © has ‘as bees about wax, 1 which Ba., Ch*:.' 11 adopt; hut 
;:”i comes from a rival reading to nya (Che, /'*.(-)). In 
cud. N Ecclus. 67 a corrector has added i-f ■.Atcrtrat €KTpt/3Tj<T7f. 

8 The ancients belie v<-<-| thru it was pus-aMc to summon bees 
by sounds, such as ihe healing <>f m> i.il : y, :rt ,. Geor «r, 465, 

and the other passages cued by Hoc hart ( Hicroz . 4 10). * 
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are stored with honey the end is removed and the comb 
pulled out with a hook. It is possible that this method 
of apiculture is of considerable antiquity — the art was 
well known in classical times, and the bee has been, as 
Darwin points out, ’ semi - domesticated fn>m an ex- 
tremely remote period, ’ — but there is no reference to 
it in the OT or the NT. 

The temper of this race of bees is wry irritable, and 
they are \ cry re\ en refill ; indeed, it seems that the 
farther East one tra\cls, the more the bee is to bo 
avoided. This eagerness to attack may explain such 
passages as Dt. I44 1 ’s. IIS12, which, if they referred 
to the English bee, would seem exaggerated. A feu- 
years ago some hives of this Iv.istei n race were introduced 
into the South of England, but proved so nggiessive that 
•they had to be destroyed. They are very active on the 
wing and fly great distances. 

The passage in Judg. ( 148 ), which describes Samson 
finding ’ a swarm of bees and honey in the en cease of 
the lion,‘ reads strangely. It is, however, by no means 
improbable that in the hot dry climate of Palestine the 
body of a lion might dry up quickly, and it is possible 
that the flesh of the animal might have been removed 
by ants. The skeleton might then form an attractive 
shelter for a hive. On the other hand, l far on Osten 
Sacken 1 has recently drawn attention to the widely- 
spread myth ealled Rugonia, which is that bees are 
generated in the bodies of dead animals, more especially 
in the carcases of oxen. This myth frequently occurs 
in ancient and mediaeval literature, 2 and was believed 
and quoted by distinguished naturalists as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Its explanation, 
according to our author, lies in the fact that a true fly 
{Eristalis tenax, one of the Diptera), which mimics a 
bee so closely as to deceive those w ho are not entomo- 
logists, lays its eggs in decaying meat. This provides 
food for the maggots. After the pupa stages emerges 
the mature insect. As it flies away, it would be almost 
certainly taken for a bee. The theory is ingenious ; but 
it does not account for the honey in the lion’s carcase, 
and at present, although the Eristalis undoubtedly lays 
its eggs in filth, the evidence that it does so in dead 
bodies is somewhat scanty. 

A story parallel to Samson's is to the effect that 
recently, when the tomb of Petrarch at Arqua was opened, 
it was found that ^ swarm of bees had made their 
honeycomb on the remains of the poet. 

The Palestine bee, which is found S. of Mount 
Carmel, differs from the Syrian bee found in Asiatie 
Turkey X. of that district. The latter is of a deeper 
gray. Both races are larger than the Cyprian bee, 
which is slender and wasp-like. The Egyptian bee 
resembles the Syrian in size, but is yellow and of an 
unusually fierce temperament. See also Honey. 

N. m. — a. E. 

BEELIADA (inyl’ 2 , §42, i. c. , 'Baal knows,' or 
’whom B. deposits [for safe custody ; cp Ar. wada'a, 
’deposuit’; see Kcrber, Eigrnn. 39]; the Massoretic 
vocalisation intentionally disguises the word ^P 3 ), one 
of the sons of David [q.v. , § 11 </] (1 Ch. 14 7, paXeydae 
[BN], -XXtada [A], fiaaXiada [L]; ’I i. 'stext eXtaSe). This, 
the original form of the name, was later altered by the 
scrupulous copyists to Eliada in 2 S. 5 16 (but paaXiXad 
[L] and -ei/j. ad in B’s secondary [see David, § tt (d) ( 3 ] 
list) and 1 Ch. 3 8, when Baal had become obj« vlionable 
as a name of God (WR 3 , OTJO 2 ) 68). Cp Baal, i. 
§ 5- 

BEELSARUS (BeeXCApOC [BA]), x Esd. 58 = Ezra 

2s, Bilsiian. 

BEELTETHMUS (BeeXT 60 MOC [B]), 1 Esd. 2 i 6 . 
See Rehi-m. 5. 

1 Bullettino della Socictd Entoinologica Italiana , tom. 

2 See the references in Bochart, Hieroz. 4 10. 
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BEELZEBUL, as in KY m ff- ; EV Beelzebub ; a 
name of the ruler of the demons (ApycoN TOJN A A|- 
axonicon). Mt. IO25 1^24 27 Mk. 3 Lie. II 15 i8/f. 

1*A‘ follows Text. Rec., winch has f3ee\£ef3ovfi (so Push.); but 
final l is better attested (/8<.cA£c/3ovA [cA Syr.Hcl.] ; so Ti. 
„ Tu-tj.). XV 11, fiilluwiiu; B and partly n, read 

1* Form e\ci y where fJn&fiovA, which, Weiss insists, must 
Of name, be »>iii;iinil; but this so-pticism as to the A in 
/3eeA is paradoxical. Tlic- word is in- 

explicable and hardly pronounceable, and the famous piss;u>e 
in Ml. IO:*s. where the o'ucofjcmroTiT; is said to be iiisullrntfly 
called 1 5i <_i l)/ebul, implies the speaker’s consciousness that 
is one clement in the title. 

The name- differs in two respects from the traditional 
name of the god of Kkron : (r) its first part is Aramaic, 

_ „ . ,. and (2) its last letter is not b but /. 

2 . Explanation. sm> u ,. cannot doubt that lja ., ?obal is 

identical with Ba&l-zcbub. This heathen god seemed 
at one moment to be the rival of ValiwA (2 K. I3), and 
his name naturally rose to Jewish lips when demoniacal 
possession was spoken of, because of the demoniacal 
origin assumed for heathen oracles. The title occurs 
nowhere in Jewish literature, and must, therefore, have 
lost its popularity after the time of Chiist. There w 1 1 e, 
in fact, so many names of demons that we cannot be 
surprised that some once popular names passed out of 
use. If we ask how the name Beel-zebub, or rather 
Beel-zebul, came to be popular, the answer is — first, that 
the title Baal-zebul was probably not confined to the god 
of Ekron, but was once known in Palestine pretty w ulc-ly, 
so that a traditional knowledge of it, as well as of the 
synonymous title Baal-Zepiion f q.v.\ t can be presumed 
among the Jews and their neighbours even apart from 
2 K. 1 ; and next, that Lk. 9 54 show's that special interest 
was felt by the Jews of the time of Christ in the strange 
narrative in which the name Baal-zebub occurs. That 
the form Baal-zebul was generally preferred may be 
presumed from the best accredited Greek text of the 
Gospels — the knowledge of this form must have come 
to the Jews by tradition and by intercourse with their 
neighbours — but it is probable enough that Becl-zebf.b 
also was current, and from Mt. 10 25 we are obliged to 
assume that some teachers pronounced the name Beel- 
zebud, with the view' of interpreting it Beel-debaitha = 
OLKodea-TrbTTjs, ’ lord of the house — i and n being easily 
interchanged. 1 (An analogy for this can be found in 
the Elohist’s play upon Zebulun, as if Zebudun, in 
Gen. 3O20. ) The interpretation was correct (see Baal- 
zebub, § 3), though the ‘house’ of which Jesus and 
his contemporaries thought was, not on the mountain 
of God (cp Baal-zepmon, ’ lord of the [mansion of 
the] north), but in the ’ recesses of the pit’ 2 (Is. 14 15). 
Though the demons might be allowed to pervade 
the upper world (cp Eph. 'id), the place from which 
they proceeded was the 1 ab)'ss’ (the Abaddon of Rev. 
9 11). 

As things now stand, therefore, it is best to suppose 
Baal-zebub [ q.v . , § 3] to be a modification in the direc- 
tion of cacophony for religious reasons (cp Gog, Magog) 
which did not hold its ground. Ba&l-zebul is probably 
the original form, and it meant ’ lord of the mansion — 
i.e . , to the Jew's of NT times, ’ lord of the nether world.’ 
The reading of the received Greek text is assimilated to 
the reading of the traditional Hebrew text. 

Over against this view stands that of the old scholar 
Lightfoot (still defended by Arn. Meyer, Jesu Mutter - 
tfraihe, 49), which connects -zebul with 

3 . Other ex- • dung,’ ^31, Stt, ’dung-making,’ in 
planations. new jj c i jrL . W ; C p ’to offer to idols. 

The idea is that ‘ lord of flies ’ was changed into ’ lord 
of dung,’ to show abhorrence of heathenism. Such 
transformations are, no doubt, in the later Jewish spirit; 

1 Cp 0.’s Zafiovd for Zabud {q.v., x]. 

2 She'ol, on this theory, is ironically described as the .HIT, the 
* palace ’ or * mansion * of the demons, as in Ps. 40 15 (ar.:o 
one possible view, see Psalms, SBOT where We. reads 
the wicked rich. 
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but this particular one is improbable. 1 ' Lord of flics ’ 
(could we assume that this was the original meaning) was 
itself, as a title, bad enough ; nor would the people, who 
feared the demons so much, have ventured to speak too 
disrespectfully of the archdemon (cp Ashmedai or 
Asmodeus, which to a Hebrew ear meant the ’ destroyer* 
— not a disrespectful title) ; lastly, on Lightfoot’s 
theory the name ought to be Beel-zebel : it is shown 
elsewhere that a late editor detected the new Hebrew 
word zebel, ’dung,’ in the name I-zebel (Jezebel). 
Ljghtf'Mti’s theory, then, must be abandoned, as Baudis- 
sin holds. But Baudissin's own theory (adopted from 
Hitzig) is not really more satisfactory. He thinks that 
Baal-zebul is simply a euphonic modification of Baal- 
zebub, the consonant which closed the first syllable 
being repeated at the close of the second part of the 
word. 2 

This, however, leaves Baal-zebub unexplained, for 
Baudissin's theory of the name is scarcely admissible. 

Sec Selden, De Dis Syr is, 26 ; Lightfoot, Horn 
Hebraiccs, on Mt. 12 24 Lk. 1 1 15 ; Movers, Die Pkonizier 
('41), 1 260 f ; Riehm’s article in The latter 

revives an old theory of Storr and Doderlein that bZ'el 
dcb<i bd in Aramaic might mean either ‘ lord of flies ’ or 
‘an enemy,' €x&pbs dvOpioiros (Mt. 13 28) = 5 id/ 3 o\oj. 
This is doubtless plausible. We must at least admit 
that the common people cannot without instruction have 
attached a meaning to -zebul. But how has Bcelzebul 
(half Hebrew, half Aramaic) fixed itself in the (Jovpel 
tradition ? Pesh. too retains Beelzebub. Baudissin’s 
article in Herzog, PRFP' (learned and thorough) adopts 
the ordinary view, as far as Baal-zebub is concerned. 

t. k. c. 

BEER (" 1 X 3 , ‘ well,’ § 101). x. (to <f>p/ap [BAFL]). 
A station of the Israelites, apparently between Heshbon 
and the Arnon (Xu. 21 16 [JE]). See Nahaliel ; 
Wandering, § 8 ; and cp, below, Beer-Elim. The 
interest of Beer is not geographical but literary. The 
discovery of the well was commemorated (the narrator 
gives us to understand) by a song. The song with its 
context runs thus, according to MT, — 

And from there to Beer : that is the well whereof Yah we 
said unto Moses: Assemble the people, and I will give them 
water. Then sang Israel this song : 

Spring up, 0 well ; greet ye it with a song. 

Well, that the princes have dug, 

The nobles of the people have bored, 

With the sceptre — with their staxes. 

And from Midbar [KV the wilderness] to Mattanah ; and from 
Mattanah to Nahaliel ; and from Nahaliel to Bamoth. 

The historical character of this statement has generally 
been assumed. Kwald, however, is on the road to a 
very different theory when he remarks that such a well- 
song would become a source of joy to the labourers who 
thenceforward used it (Hist. 2 204). He sees, in fact, 
that it is essentially a popular song. Robertson Smith, 
too, finely speaks of * the exquisite song in which the 
Hebrew women as they stand round the fountain, 
waiting their turn to draw, coax forth the water which 
wells up all too slowly for their impatience.’ 3 We 
should not expect the origin of such a song to be 
remembered ; nor is there anything in the words to 
suggest the occasion ascribed to it in JE. More prob- 
ably it arose in the dry country of the south of Judah, 
where springs were the most valued possession (cp Judg. 

1 15 Josh. If>i9 Gen. 26 19 ff.). The * princes,’ ' nobles,’ 
and ‘captains’ (for we read c'ppno ; cp Judg. 

59-14) referred to are the sheikhs of the clan. When 

1 D’Sbj, the present writer thinks, has no connection with 

‘dung.' It is pointed in imitation of D'iftpw', ‘ abomina- 
ti" 1','and should really be read ‘heaps of stones,’ i.c., 

altars of stone. Cp, however, loot., § 2 (b). 

2 Hitrig CAY. Profh., by Steiner, 267) compare (P.’s A fxfUaKovfx 
(Habakkuk) ; Baudissin adds Bab el-inandel for I lab el- Mandeb. 

3 ‘The i’uetry of the OT,’ Brit. Quart. Rev. Jan. 1S77 ; cp 
PS ft 135. The expression ‘coax forth’ was suggested by 
Herder. The fountain is credited by primitive races with per- 
sonality. 


I a fresh well has been found, the sheikhs go through the 
I symbolic form of digging for it with staves, and the poets 
I of the clan greet the well with a song. 

Does MT give us the whole of the song? Can 
i Midbar be used as a proper name ? Surely not. And, 
i when we examine the MSS of (T>, we find some justifi- 
cation for the hypothesis of Budde, that the text of the 
itinerary originally ran, ’ And from there to Beer ; and 
from Beer to Nahaliel and from Nahaliel to Bamoth,’ 
and that an editor who knew the song of the well, and 
desired to do it honour, inserted it between the first and 
the second items in the list, with the additional line, 
‘Out of the wilderness a gift ’ (see Mattanah). See 
Budde, AV?c* 1 1 'or/d, March 1895; P truss. Jahrbb., 
1895, p. 491 ff. ; Franz Del. ZKW, i 832 , p. 449^ 

2. A place to which Jotiiam [i] fled from his brotheT 
Abimelech, Judg. 921 (/ SaLrjp [B], papa [A], fir/pa [L]). 
In OS (23S73; 106 20) it is identified with a village 
called Bera, 8 m. N. of Eleutheropolis. The context, 
however, gives us no data for determining the site ol 
the ‘ well ’ in question. 

13 hr ROTH (</.?• > and even Beersheba have been suggested. 
Kh. cl-Bireh, \V. of ’Ain Shems, is considerably more than 
8 m. N. of Beit Jibrln. T. Iv. C. 

BEERA (!ON 3 , ‘well’ ; B&i&iAa [B], BeHpP. [A], 
om. L. ), b. Zuphah, in genealogy of Asher (i Ch. 
7 37 >- 

beer ah (rnsa. 'well'), a Reubenite prince, son 
of Baal, carried off by Tiglath-pileser, 1 Ch. 56 (BehA 
[B], -Hp& [A], [L]). He is identified by the 

rabbins with Beeri, the father of the prophet Hosea. 

BEER-ELIM (D'S.X 'IN 2 [Ba. Gi.], ‘well of tere- 
binths ’ (?) or • of sacred trees ' ; 4>pee,p joy M A[e]lM 
[BXAQr]), a place apparently on the northern border 
of Moab, answering to Eglaim on the south (Is. 358 ). 
It is generally identified with the llKi-R of Nu. 21 16. 
Some identify it also with the Alema of T Mace. 626; 
but see Alema. 

BEERI 0 * 1 X 2 , ' belonging to the well ' or ‘ Beer,’ § 
76 ; cp above). 

1. A Hiitite, the father of Judith (i. 1), Esau’s wife, Gen. 

2 ( J 34 [AD], [E], fiaic op [Lj). It is impossible to 

reconcile this dev. nption with that of Adah in the genealogy iti 
Gen. 862, for which see Dashemai h, 1. 

2. The father of H<. sea, Hos. 1 1 (o / 3 ojp[e]i, [FAQ])- 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI (\X*I W “IX? ), .t well in the 
Negeb, famous in Hebrew tradition as the scene of 
Hagar’s theophany (Gen. 16 1 *b and no doubt connected 
with a sanctuary (St. 7 ..\T\i'\ 349 [’81]). Beside this 
sacred well was the abode of Isaac (Gen. 2462 25 n). 

1 Name 1111,110 rn< -’ nt i° ne d only by J ; E, who 

gives nearly the same account of the thcophany 
(21 8-21), speaks simply of ' a well.’ According to RV, 
Ilccr-luhui-nii means 'well of the living one who sees 
me. ' 

So the Versions (lij 14 : ijtpeap ov c^cDt tiov [eJISoi' [ADL], --126 
23 11 : <£. 7-179 opdcrcto? [ADEL] ; Pcsh. in all three 
tA*r ,£*»). This rendering, however, is inconsistent with that given 
of El Roi in 1613, ‘A God that seeth ’ ; we should expect, not 
'NT ’n, but ’N“i 'n, and, even apart from this, ’[1 cannot be equiva- 
lent to . X, ‘ God ’ (the phrase ’n is late). Probably, there- 
fore, we should render with We. {Pro/M) 330; ET32O), ‘living 
is he who sees me, 1 and explain this by the light ol Hagar’s 
words in 7 ‘. 13, which, .1-. they stand, are unintelligible, but may, 
by the correction of into D'mXn.I and the insertion of ml 
between 'n'RT and "YIN* (the resemblance of these three words 
accounts for the omission of one), be interpreted thus : ‘ Have I 
seen^God and am lined live after my vision (of God)?’ El Roi 
(lit. God of Msion )u,U then mean ‘the God who is seen ’ (cp 
Gen. 22 14). * 

Th(s.j explanations of El- Roi and Bccr-lahai-ru I 
are too plainly not original. According to analogy, 
'n 1 ^ (wrongly vocalised lafnii) ought to be a noun in the 
construct state. Instead of lahai we should doubtless 

1 C p c.~. s in MT of 1 S. 3 13 : read dxiSr with ©bal. 
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BEEROTH 


vocalise lehi, ’ jaw-bone ’ ; roi (?) is some animal’s name, 
not known in the later Hebrew, and perhaps of Arabic 
origin. The name misread Lahai-roi should, therefore, 
be rendered ’ Antelope's (?) jaw-bone.’ 

Another explanation is proposed by Hommel (.IHT 209). 
Adherin> T to the points as regards the syllable hai, be compares 
the S. Ar. name Lti'uii- dtkt. He does not anount for ro'i. 
Should 'XT be i>l(.s£e Rue) 9 Samson's Lehi, however, supplies 
a more obvious doe. 

Lbhl, * jaw-bone, was a name given to any prominent 
crag, from a fancied resemblance to .1 jaw-bone. S< e 
Lehi ; and cp Onugnathos (6oov yrdOos), a promontory 
on the coast of Laconia, and ■ Camel's jaw-bone' (an 
Arabic name, Yakut, iv. 3:>3o ff. ; cp We.. Vakuii, 298, 
n. 2k 1 

According to E, the well was in the wilderness of 
Beersheba (Gen. '21 14 ) ; J, more precisely, states that it 
was ‘on the way to Shur' ( 1 1 '» 7 ), 'between 
Kadesh and 1 >cred ' (v. 14 ). Jerome knew of 
a 'well of Hogar' (05101 3 ); does he mean the tra- 
ditional well in the 1 1 ddv d-Muwcilch ■ This strangely 
formed wadv is at the foot of mountains of the same 
name, and Palmer thinks that there was once 1 large 
ciiv here (’ perhaps one of the ' ' cities of the south " ’). 
One of the wells has special sanctity, and is connected 
by the Bedouin with Hagar. Two caves appear to be 
ancient. The smaller, at the upper end of the wady, 
on the right hand, was apparently a Christian chapel ; 
the other, on the opposite side, seems to have served 
as the hermitage (Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 2 
354 ). As to the 'jaw-bone' rock no positive state- 
ment can be ventured. On the geographical state- 
ment in v. 14 , see Be red, u To the suggestions there 
made it may be added that the ' way to Shur ’ (q.v . ) 
would be one of the regions called by the Assyrians 
Musri. According to the original tradition Hagar 
seems to have fled, not to Egypt, but to a N. Arabian 
district called by a name which was confounded with 
Mizraim (Egypt). This, and not Egypt, was really her 
native country ; this too was the country from which, 
according to E, she took a wife for her son Ishmael 
(2I21). SoWi. AOF 30/ See Hagar, § 1 ; Isaac, 
§2 ; Mizraim, § 2 ; Moriah. t. k. c. 

BEEROTH (H'nX?; BHpooG [BXAL]). a city of 
Benjamin. 

In Josh. 18 25, jSe7jpu>0a [B], /3Tj0u>pw0 [L], 2 S. 4 a [A omits]; 
gentilic Beerothite (ttxz.t ; fapueaLos [BAL], 2 Sam. 42/ 
59;0rj0wp. [BA], piOapei [L], 2 Sam. 2337; 'HTZn, EV Bero- 
THITE, 1 Ch, 11 39 ; 6 jSepflei [B], 6 £rjpw0 [A], 6 /3rjpw0i [L]). 

According to Josh. 9 17 ((Heipusv [B*], ^rjOosp [B abm s-]), 
it belonged originally to the Gibeonite confederation ; 
and, according to 2 S. 43, there was at one time a 
migration of its inhabitants to Gittaim (see ISHBAAL, 1). 
Men of Beeroth are mentioned in the great post-exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii, §9, §8<r) ; Ezra225 = Ndi. 729 (f 3 rjpu}s 
[B], apypud [L]) = 1 Esd. 5 19 (firjpoy [B] firjpwe? [A]). 
It is named by Eus. (cp Reland, 618-19), and is now 
represented by the modern J'l Birch (which still owes 
its name to its abundant supply of water), a village of 
about 800 inhabitants, in a poor district, about 9 m. 
N. from Jerusalem, on the Shechem road. Tradition 
assigns it as the place where Joseph and Mary missed 
Jesus from the company of returning pilgrims (Lk. 
2+3 45). 

BEEROTH OF THE CHILDREN OF JAAKAN, 
RV Beeroth Bene-Jaakan (JjJir^ nhN3, ‘ wells 
of the b’ne JaVikan '), a halting-place in the desert, Dt. 
lfj6 (BHpcoG YICON IAKGIM [BAL]). where it is men- 
tioned before Moseroth. 2 This notice is pre-Drutero- 
nomic, and belongs to a fragment of E’s list of stations 

1 So first We. Prol, l.c. ; cp Moore, Judges , 347. It seems a 
natural inference that El -mi originally referred to an antelope- 
god (so Ball, Genesis , SBO 7J. 

^ The Samar, text has for this verse : ‘And the children of 
Israel journeyed from Moseroth and encamped among the b'ne 
Ja'akan.’ 


BEERSHEBA 


which has been inserted by the editor (Bacon, Trip. 
Trad . 20 7/; cp Meyer, ZA TIV 1 118 ; Dr. Dcut. 
120). In Nu. 3 .") u f. tin: same name occurs (shortened 
into Bene-Jaakan, jpy 7 '33; [ 3 avcua [B] ; -vlkolv [A]; 
-(i)a.Kav [F] ; iiavuc . [L]) after Moseroth ; but the list 
<>f stations in Nu. 33 is of lain editorial origin (cp Km*. 
Hex. 98, 102). The ■-pot probably lay somewhere on 
the edge of the Ar.ibah, Cp Jakan, and Wander- 
ings, § 8. 


BEERSHEBA (int? IN?, § 107 — i.e . , ‘well of seven,’ 


rather than ‘seven wells’ — see below, § 3 ; BHpCABee 

1. References. [''"Ah m /, osh ' ^ BH P c A Be6 [A]; 

ill Gen. 1 \ 31 <J)pe<\p OpKICMOY 
| \DL], '26 33 (£>, op'^oy [ADEL], it is taken as mean- 
ing 'well of the i i.tth ' ). 1 One of the Simeonite towns 
in the southern territory of Judah (Josh. 192), on the 
lxirdcr of the cultivated land, came to be regarded, 
for tin • greater part of history, as the remotest point 
<>! Canaan in that direction ; whence the phrase 
'from lx u 1 to lieerslu-ba ' (2 S. 17 n), which, after 
the fall of the N. kingdom, became from ' Geba to 
Beersheba (2 K. ‘23 S), or 'from Beersheba to Mt. 
Ephraim' (2 Cli. 11)4 ^er/poa^ee [B]), and in the post- 
exilic period ’ from Beersheba to the valley of Hinnom ' 
(Neh. 11 27 perjpaafiee [B], /3eptr. [A], 30 ftcrjpaafiee [B], 
/3 epa. [A]). Yet Beersheba, though the practical, was 
not the ideal, border of the Holy Land. This ran 
along the ’ river of Egypt,' the present Wady el-Arlsh, 
nearly 60 m. SE. of Beersheba. 

An account of the origin of the name and the planting 
of the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba is given in tin: story 
of Abraham (Gen. 21 22 jj. E) ; but another story belong- 
ing to another document (J) assigns the origin of the 
well and its name to Isaac (Gen. 20 26-33). It was the 
scene of more than one theophany in patriarchal times. 
It was an important sanctuary frequented even by N. 
Israel in the time of Amos (5s (ppeap tou tipnov [BAQ]), 
who refers with disapproval to those who swear by the 
life of the divine patron - of Beersheba (814). It was 
in Beersheba that the t\\ o sons of Samuel are said to 
have exercised their judgeship (1 S. 82), and a day’s 
journey thence into the wilderness is placed the incident 
of the 'juniper' tree in the life of Elijah (1 K. 193^1 
ft epaa/ 3 ee [A]). Beersheba was the birthplace of the 
mother of King Joash (2 K. 12i [2] 2 Ch. 24i). In 
post-exilic times it was inhabited by men of Judah. 

The ruins at Beersheba belong apparently to early Christian 
clays. The Onomastica describe it as a large place with a 
Roman garrison (103 32 234 100). In the time of Jerome the 
place was of some importance ; later, it became an episcopal see ; 
but by the fourteenth century it had become deserted and ruined. 

It is represented bv the modern Bir cs-Scba , on the 


W. es-Seba', 28 m. SW. from Hebron (Rob. BR 1 300 
ff.). Whilst the arable land of Palestine 


2. Identifi- 
cation. 


virtually comes to an end with Beersheba, 
and the country to the south of it is usually 
barren, there are, for nearly 30 m. S. of Beersheba, 
ruins of old villages gathered round wells ; they 
evidently date from Roman times. 

On [osh. 1 9 2 , ’ Beersheba and Sheba,’ see Siif.ma (i. ). 

[WRS (Ri/. Sent.® i8t) remarks ’The sanctuary of 
Beersheba properly consisted of tin- ’■ Seven Wells" 
which gave the place its name. ’ Among 
the Arabs a place called 1 Seven Wells 1 
is mentioned by Strabo (16 4 24). Robertson Smith has 
also given abundant evidence of the sanctity attaching 
to the groups of seven wells among the Semites. Even 
to-day seven wells or cisterns seem to have the power of 
undoing witchcraft ( ZDPi 7 106). This view is due 
to Stade (Gesch. i. 127), who thinks that the postposition 
of the numeral was Canaanitish ; but, as in the case of 


3. Derivation. 


Kirjalh-arba (see Hebron, i. ), the theory is doubtful. 

’ Well of Seven ’ is not inexplicable ; ’ Well of (the) Seven 


1 The Hebrew verb ‘ to swear 1 means literally ‘ tu come under 
the influence of seven things.' See WRS, AY/. Se/n.fi) 181 ff. 

2 MT gives ‘way 1 (cultus): see Amos, § 20. 
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BE-ESHTERAH 


gods ' is intrinsically a probable meaning. Few persons, 
it is to be* hop'd, go to lk-orshebn looking for seven 
wells, G.iutier affirms that tlu-re are now only three, 
though there may once have been more { So/reenirs de 
Terre Sainted 147 ; but cp his letter in Exp. Times, 

10 328 (Apr. '99). Trumbull [Exp. Times, 8S9 [Nov. 
'96]) also stat'-s that he saw three wells, but adds that 
at some distance he saw the remains of a fourth and a 
fifth. He admits that there may once have been more 
than five. < ‘p also Dr. J.xp. Times, 7 567 f (Sep. 
’96). For descriptions of Beersheba as it is to-day, 
see Rob. BR 1 204 ; Guerin, Judte, 2 278 283 ; St_journ£, | 
Rev. biblique, 1895, p. 265.] O. A. S. 

BE-ESHTERAH 1 rnPTT3l in Josh. *21 27 (BocopAN 
[B], -pp. [1.], Beef»4.pi\ [A]), perhaps an abbreviation 1 
for mjTJ'l? DM, ' house of Astarte' (cp Gi^ , Xestle, | 
Rig. 114, et< . ). Hommel. ho\\e\er {Beitr.f. . Iss. . 1897, I 
p. 268), explains ' by Ash tar' ; cp the S. Ar. *nn>2. ' by 
Athtar (i.e. , Ashtar).’ Gray {J IPX 127) also is against I 
the supposed abbreviation of beth into be-. See Asi-i- 
TAROTII. 

BEETLE, R V Cricket (. ; oc^iomaxhc 1 

[BAFL] : Li-v. llaaf). By the word so rendered is 
almost certainly intended a species of locust or grass- 
hopper ; the name is one of four used in the verse to 
denote ' winged cn -oping things that gu upon all fours, 
which have legs above their feet, to leap withal upon 
il n • earth. ’ The Hebrew name has passed into . Vramaic, 
post-biblical Hebrew, and Armenian ; in Arabic harjala 
m< ans ' a troop of horses' or 'a troop of locusts' (cp 
Joel ^4), and the connected verb means ' to proceed in 
a long train,' as do locusts. ' Beetle ' is at all events a 
wrong rendering ; for the Co leapt era have, as a rule, legs 
ill adapted for ' leaping upon the earth,' and are seldom 
or never eaten ; whereas certain kinds of crickets, as of 
locusts, :ire fried and eaten by Eastern nations. It is 
impossible, howe\er, to identify the species (if any) 
vef'-rred to. Cp aUo Locum, § 2. 

BEGGAR, BEGGING. See Alms, § 4. 

BEHEADING. Sec Law and Justice, § 12. 

BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN, two real or sup- 
posed animals grouped together in Job 40 1 3-41, but 
. nowhere else in the canonical books 
1* ent101 * 0 * (see however below). 2 BShemotk (mere) 

is no doubt an intensive plural form, and 
means ‘a colossal beast.' It occurs (a) in Job40i5-24, 
pmbablv (<*) in Is. 806, but hardly (c) in Ps 782a. 8 

In (4) the animal so called is described at length. This 
description is followed by a sketch of Leviathan, and most 
critics have thought, specially on the ground of the ‘ hyper- 
bolical ' expressions, that the two pictures are later insertions in 
the speeches of Yah we (see Job). Whether the expressions 
are fills called * hj perlmlical,' we shall see presently. Almost 
all modern critics, whether l hey separate Job 40 15-Jl from the 
main body of the speeches of Y.thw e or not, have thought that 
l!ehein r 'th is a Hcbiuised form of an Egyptian word for the 
hippopotamus ( p-ehe-mdu , ‘water -ox'), but there is no philo- 
logical basis for this opinion. 4 * * In (b) Is. 306 3XJ Nero 

is probably to be rendered ‘Oracle of the monster (bclieinr.ili) 


1 ’Axpi? auording to the order in ipiAFL; arrax ty is men- 
tioned in hexaplaric MSS as a rendering by ‘dAAo?.’ 

2 It will be seen that on one strongly supported theory there 
are parallels to this combination. 

3 The versions render Behemoth as follows : — in (a) fbjpta. 
[LXX], KTtjrr ) [Aq. Theod.J, in (b)run> Terpanoduii’ [LXX], xttJvtj 
[A q. Sym. Tli . J, in (< ) KTqiio&ry; | l.XX, Sym.]. 

4 So ind< p'.julently WMM (Egypt, § 9). The objections are 

as follows (1) The fin.d t': in Behemoth is unaccounted for I 
(Lepsius). (2) The Egyptians had several names for the hippo- 
potamus (e,g. , rert, 'a beast that rolls itself in the mud ’) ; out 
the texts nowhere mention -nn'u. (3) The form, if it 

existed, would be mou-elu ( F. (. C-»>k). It is strange that 

Jablonski, who died in 1757, and could know only Coptic, and 

that imperfectly, should be consulted in preference to B1n.l1, 
who, after supposing himself to have found the old Egyptian 
original of BehemOth in bekhama , discovered afterwards that 
the name was really kheb (Renouf, Expositor. July 1897). Cp 
Remphan. On an analogous attempt to justify the interpreta- 
tion of Leviathan as a crocodile, see col. 520, n. 3. 


BEHEMOTH 


of the south land.' 1 Th‘ > is the heading <<f a short fragmentary 
passage of prophecy, and refers to the description of Egypt at 
the end of v. 7 as 1 Rahab the quelled one ' (see Rahab, 11. § 1). 
‘The south-land' (Negeb) is here, as in Dan. S9 11 5 J/., a 
designation of the second of the two empires which endangered 
Palestine, — i.e. x Egypt. — the other being tpophon, ‘ the northland ' 
( lcr. Id 15 Zech. 2o [10])— i.e.. in a Luge sense, Babylonia. So 
Del. The h< .uling ill re 6 may be yerj Lite. 

IMitzsch limU Behemoth also in (c) I’s. 73 22, ‘As for me, I 
was senseless and ign*rt.int, I was a lSdicinoth toward thee 
(Del., Now ack). Tins rendering is correct, if the text is sound, 
and if the speaker is an indnidual. If, however, ihe speaker 
is to be understood collectively, we may perhaps lender, 2 1 was 
(like) the beasts toward thee.’ So ILL ; but the absence of the 
particle of comparison is a difficulty. If we compare 49 10 [11] 
926(7] it becomes plausible to read, with C.rutr, rV’l'Dn 
'Fncn, * I was devoid of understanding toward thee.’ 


Leviathan 1 jmS Ireyoih.iti , 'wreathed' — i.e. , 'gather- 
ing itself in folds' ; or perhaps of Bab. origin) is a 
_ . , , designation of a mythic serpent in 

2. Of Leviat an. passages in which it occurs, 

unless Job 41 1 be an exception. 2 bee also Leviathan. 

It is found (</) in Job 41 1 (1025), 'Const thou draw up 3 
Leviathan w-ith a hook, (and) pi ess down his tongue with a 
cord ?’ ; (<•) Job 3 8, 1 Let those w ln< lay a ban upon the sea 4 curse 
it, (those) who are appointed to rouse up Leviathan’; (/) Is. 
27 1, ‘In that day shall Yahwe punish Leviathan the fugitne 
serpent, ami Leviathan the coiled serpent, and he shall slay the 
dragon in the sea 1 ; (g) Ps.74i4, ‘ Thou didst shatter the heads 
of Leviathan, and ga\ c-a his [carcase] to be food for the jackals ’ ; 5 
(/'/) Ps. 104 26,6 ‘There do the dragons move along, (there is) 
Ll\ 1.1 than whom thou didst form to be its ruler.’ To these refer- 
ences, two supplied by apocryphal writers may be added : (/) 
En. 007-y, cp 24./ ; (J) 4 Esd. 1-49-52 ; cp Apoc. Bar. 204. 


In the present article we shall desert the zoological 
explanation of Behemoth and Leviathan, leaving the 
_ field open to another writer to represent the 
’ . . . more generally received opinion (sec Hippo- 

mytnicai P0TAMlJS ckocodile). .Strong reason 
' will have to be shown for not interpreting 
these strange forms v ith some regard to mythology. 
No one would assert that the author of Job had an 
altogether distinct mythological conception ; but modern 
commentators who disregard the mythic basis of the 
descriptions make a serious mistake. 

It was natural in 1887 to look for illustrations of the 
Job passages, (d) and (<?), to Egypt, 7 though reference 
should have been made, not to the fantastic griffins on 
certain wall-paintings, but to the idealisation of the 
ordinary monsters of the Nile in the mythic narratives 
of Re and Osiris. 1 There are supernatural as well as 
natural hippopotamuses and crocodiles, and it is a 
specimen of these which the poet has given us. The 
descriptions are hyperbolical and unpleasing, if referred 
to the real monsters of the Nile ; they are not so if 
explained uf the "children of defeat," with the dragon 
Apopi at their head, 8 which the poet, by a fusion 


1 The alternative explanation, ‘ Oracle of the beasts of the 
south' — i.e., of the desert which adjoins the south of Judah — is 
less natural. Why ‘ the south ’ instead of ' the desert ' ? And why 
are serpents called niC.12, ‘beasts’? HVn would have been 
more in place. Cp SBOT on Is. 306. 

•2 0 renders Leviathan as follows : — in (. /) Spdxo vra (Aq. Sym. 
Aeuiaflai'), m (»•) to p-iyo. xTjros (Aq. Sym. Aem aOat', Th. fipa- 
xovra), in ( / ) tov SpaKoura (Aq. Sym. Tli. \eviadav) [twice], in 
(5') Tui/ SpaKOVTuni (Aq. Aeuia.0ai') l in (/*) fipaxam 

3 “C’-nr. for MT “’-Tn. The final letter of v. 24 (now 1EN, ‘ his 
snout') and the first letter of v. 25 became effaced. Ewald 
( Lchrb . d. Hebr. Sf>r. 791) makes an elaborate attempt to 
account for the absence of the interrogative particle (rr) in MT, 
based on the theory that the Arabic word for crocodile (thn\n{i) 
existed in the Hebrew vocabulary of Job. Similarly Budde ; 
Duhm leaves the point undecided. Against this, see Che. Ex- 
positor , July 1897. 

4 Read gj for C 1 *, with Gunkel, to restore parallelism ; cp Ps. 
7413/ IO425./: Is. 27 1. 

6 Reading c ,L 'T^ s Sjng hmFa fnn. cp Fox. 

6 Reading C” ;r. for the scarcely possible m'jX, ‘ships'; and 

correcting U into See Che. PsA 2 ) 

7 Che. Job and Sol. 56, where the first recent critical protest 
was made against the dominant theory. Cp the fantastic forms 
described in Maspero, Struggle 0/ the Rations, 84. 

H See Maspero, op. cit. 159. 
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historically most justifiable, 1 identifies with the monsters 
of Babylonian origin called elsewhere Rahab and his 
helpers (Tob 13). And even in the uncorrceied but 
still more in the corrected text there are expressions and 
statements which are hardly explicable except on the 
mythological theory. ' How, for example, can the hipp< >- 
potamus and the crocodile be said to be, not merely 
dangerous to approach, but beyond the range of hunters ? 
There is evidence that even in early times the Egyptians 
were skilled in attacking and killing them. How, too, 
can the ordinary hippopotamus be called ' the firstling 
of the ways of God’ {Job 40 19), and the ordinary 
crocodile be said to be feared by all that is lofty, and to 
be king over all the sons of pride 3 (Job 41 34 [20J) ? 

The Babylonian elements in Behemoth and Lev 1 ft than, 
however, are more important than the Egyptian. They 
have been pointed out, though with some exaggeration, 
by Gunkel, who also noticed how much the text of the 
accounts of Behemoth and Leviathan has suffered in 
transmission. It may be hoped that by the light of the 
mythological interpretation the corruptions may be 
partly removed. For example, Jol>4l9-n [1-3] may be 
plausibly emended thus {see J<JI\, April, 1897) : — 

Surely thy self-confidence proves itself vain ; 

Even divine beings the fear of him lays low. 

An angel shudders when he would arouse him ; 

Who then (among mortals) would dare to meet him as a foe? 

Who ever confronted him and came off safe? 

Under the whole heaven, not one I 

The un-emended form of this passage, it is true, does not 
favour a mythological interpretation ; but it is very 
difficult to give it any plausible meaning, whereas the 
emended text is in perfect harmony with all that we 
hear of Leviathan elsewhere. One more proof of the 
helpfulness of the new theory may be given. No 
passage has puzzled interpreters more than 40 19 b. 
The RY renders thus, ' He (only) that made him can 
make his sword to approach (unto him). ' mn. however, 
should be n:_- (Giesebrecht). The real meaning is, ’ that 
was made to be ruler of his fellows ' ('n ^tpyn) — 

Behemoth is the king of all land animals. Take this in 
connection with Job 41 25 [33] 3 and Ps. 10426, and it 
would seem that Leviathan was regarded as lord of the 
ocean, and Behemoth of the dry land. The former 
notion was borrowed from the Babylonians ; the latter 
perhaps from the Egyptians. 4 

Thus the Behemoth and Leviathan passages in Job 
represent a fusion, from every point of view most 
natural, of Babylonian and Egyptian elements. The 
dragon is primarily Babylonian : it is Tiamat ( = cnnn ; 
see Creation, § 2/.). Behemoth may be ultimately 
identified with Tiamat’s consort Kingu. Being ignorant 
of the mythic monsters in question, the poet naturally 
filled up the gaps in his knowledge from two monsters 
of the Nile which the Egyptians regarded as represent- 
atives of the evil god Sit. 5 

Coming now to (/), Is. 27 , we note that the writing 
belongs to a prophetic passage which has a strong 
apocalyptic tinge, and stands at the head of the period 
which produced the apocalypse of Daniel. 6 Nowhere 
perhaps in the OT is the phraseology more distinctly 

1 Hommel ( Der bab. Urspr. der agypt. Kultur , 1892, p. 40) 
connects Apopi or Apep with Bab. ahtlu , ‘storm-flood.’ Apopi 
is the Tiamat of heaven. His head is split by the conquering 
Re' into two parts ; Tiamat’s body is so treated by Marduk. 

2 Reading NT ink, with Budde (improving slightly 

on Gunkel). The ‘sons of pride’ (if pne," correct) may be a 
phrase equivalent to * Rahab’s helpers. If so, mythic monsters 
are referred to. 

3 hV* s 3 s is probably a corruption of h'H ^>’3^ (Che.). 
Leviathan was made to be lord of living creatures (J.e., those of 
the ocean-depth, tehum, just mentioned). 

4 Che. Expositor , July 1897. 

5 Cp Maspero's Struggle of the Nations. Plutarch (ZV Is. 
et 0 sir. 56) well knew the connection of the two Nile-monsters 
with Typhon or Sit. 

6 Che. Intr. Is. 150 f., 15 $jf.\ Lyon, JBL , 1895, p. 131, 
quoting Smith’s Chaldeean Genesis , ed. Sayce, p. 90. 
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mythical. ' Lev ifithan the fleeing serpent' finds its 
explanation in the carving on a seal representing Marduk 
with a dagger pursuing the dragon which flees before 
him in the shape of a serpent, and ' Leviathan the 
coiled serpent ’ is the mythic phrase for the ocean which 
surrounds the earth. 1 

In (;■), l*s. 7 J 14, a psalmist gives a somewhat different 
view « >f 1 vCvifilhfm. To him the destruction of Leviathan 
is past. This is, of course, the original view represented 
in the Babylonian Creation-story (see Creation, § 2). 
The passage should most probably be read thus : — 
Thou didst shatter the head of Leviathan, 

And gavest up his [carcase] as food for the jackals. 

There is no reference to the unburied corpses of the 
Egyptians (E\. 1430) ; 'the people inhabiting the wil- 
derness' is an impossible rendering of a corrupt text 
(sun.- Fox). We have here simply an amplification of n 
mythic detail in the story of Tiamat (see the Bab\ Ionian 
< reation- tablet iv. 1 . 104) — the same detail which 
explains a line passage in the latter part of Isaiah 
(Is. 51 9). 

Taken by itself (A), Ps. 10426, it must be admitted, 
gives no confirmation to our mythological interpreta- 
tions. Leviathan appears as one of the monsters of the 
sea, and we are told that Yahw6 himself ’ formed ' him as 
its ruler. The writer may know nothing of mythology. 
He has heard this said, and repeats it. 

We now turn to (2) and (J), the apocryphal passages. 

The former (Enoch 60 7-9) runs in Charles's translation from 
the Ethiopic version (155) : — ‘And in that day will two monsters 
be parted, a female monster named Leviathan, to dwell in the 
depths of the ocean over the fountains of the waters. But the 
male is called Behemoth, who occupies with his breast (?) a 
waste wilderness named Dendain, on the east of the garden. . . . 
And I besought that other angel that he should show me the 
might of these monsters, how they were parted on one day, and 
the one was placed in the depths of the sea and the other in the 
mainland of the wilderness.’ _ 

The latter (4 Esd. 649-52) is as follows : — ‘ Et tunc conseruasti 
duo animalia, nomen uni uocasti Behemoth et nomen secundi 
uocasti Leuiathan. Et separasti ea ab alterutro, non enim poterat 
septima pars ubi erat aqua congregata capere ea. Et dedisti 
Behemoth unam partem quse siccata est tertio die, ut inhabitet in 
ea, ubi sunt monies mille ; Leuiathan autem dedisti septimam 
partem humidam : et seruasti ea ut fiant in deuorationem quibus 
uis et quando uis. 1 (Behemoth becomes uehemoth in cod. M and 
Enoch in codd. SA [so AV].) 

It is needless to pause long on the purely Jewish 
elements in these descriptions. 3 That Behemoth was 
created on the fifth day was an inference from Gen. 1 21 ; 
the reference to the ‘ thousand mountains ’ comes from 
a faulty reading in Ps. 50 10 (where should be Sn*) 
combined with an absurd interpi etation of nicro in the 
same passage. The chief points to notice are these : 
Behemoth and Leviathan are not two great water- 
monsters, but have their habitation, the one on the dry 
land, the other in the deep ; :{ the Dendain of Enoch 
may possibly be the Babylonian dannTnu, which is a 
synonym of irsitim , ‘the earth,' and is literally 'the 
firm.’ 4 According to Gunkel, the female monster 
Leviathan is Tiamat, and the male monster Behemoth 
is Kingu, Tiiimat’s husband (on whom see Creation- 
tablet iv. //. 119-122). In the Babylonian story these 
monsters met their fate at creation ; in Enoch the 
assignment of their respective dwellings is an incident of 
the judgment at Noah's flood ; in 4 Ezra again it is a 
detail of creation. It is not safe, however, to dogmatise 
too freely on the sources of the apocryphal writers. 
Their notions were probably a strange compound, in 
which there were exegetical inferences side by side wdth 
corrupted statements of Oriental tradition. One of 
these statements appears to have related to the habitation 
of Behemoth — at least, if we may accept Zimmern’s 
explanation of Dendain, which Dillmann and Charles 

1 Cp the mythological serpent in one form of the Babylonian 
Deluge-story (see In luge, §§ 6-9). 

2 For details on the late Jewish fancies, see Drummond, 
Jewish Messiah , 352-355 ; Weber, Jud. Theol. 160, 202, 40:’ , 404. 

3 C. H. Toy , Judaism and Christianity, 162. 

4 So Zimmern, in SchoJJ. 63; cp Jensen, Kostuol. 161, Del. 
Ass. HiVB 225. 
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unconvincingly connect with yi (comparing Dudael, I 
Enoch 10 4, which is certainly not a mere ’ fiction of the 
author’). The view here taken is, of course, quite con- 
sistent with < Charles's theory (Bar, 53) that the writers | 
of 4 Esd. 0*30-725 and Bar. 27-30 both used the text of 
an earlier work w hich contained the story of the six days 
of Creation. This lost hexahemeron, just as much as . 
4 Esd. 638-64, represents not a homogeneous tradition, 
but a medley of notions derived from different sources, 
Jewish and Oriental. 

On the subject of this article consult Gunkel, Schdpf. 41-69 ; 
Di.’s, Ru.’s, and Du.b commentaries on Job ; Che. ‘The Book 
of Job, 1 etc., Expositor , July, 1897, and ‘The Text of Job,’ 

/ QR , April 1897. See also Dragon, § 4/., Rahab, i. and cp 
Hippopotamus, Ck*<».udile. On the oscillation of mythic and 
semi-mythic statements between the dragon and the crocodile 
as the enemy of the Sun-god, cp Clermont-Ganneau, Horus et 
Saint Georges (ex trait de la rev. arcb6ol.), 1877, pp. 8, 25. 

T. K. C. 

BEKAH, RV Beka (l?j? 3 ), Ex. 3826. See Weights 
and Measures. 

BEL (*?3 ; C K '- BhA[oc]. Ass. bi'lu, like 

7 T 3 (Baal), is a simple appellative meaning ‘lord’ 
quite as often as it is a proper name (see Pjkenk. ia). 

In the Assyrio- Babylonian pantheon it is borne by two 
deities (see Bxbylonia, § 26), the younger of whom, 
identified with Marduk (see Merohach), finds mention 
in writings of the Babylonian and Persian periods (Is. 
46 i Jer. 502 [tjtid]. 51 44 ((15 omits)). 1 

The extent of the cultus of this god in later times 
appears from the many proper names compounded 
with Pel in Phoenician, and more especially in Palmyrene 
inscriptions. 2 Jacob of Scrag states that he was the 
god of Edessa (ZD. MG 2 ‘.» 131). 

BEL AND THE DRAGON. See Daniel, ii. § 21, 
and cp 10, 19. 

BELA ( 1 bz, 'that which is swallowed up’?: cp Jer. 

51 44 : B&Aak [ \/>L], [E in Gen. 142 ]), one of the 
five royal cities in the vale of Siddim at the time of 
the invasion of O I EDORLAOMER (q.v. , § 2), Gen. 142 3 , 1 
where the name receives the geographical explanation, 
‘that is Zoar. ’ In fact, in Gen. 1920-23 wc hear of a 
small city near Sodom, the name of which was called 
Zoar (</.?•.), to commemorate the escape of Lot from 
the catastrophe of Sodom and the other ’ cities of the 
plain.' The writer of the explanation in Gen. 14 28 
e\ idently means us to suppose that the original name 
of Zoar was Bela. The author of Gen. T* (J), however, 
does not appear to have known this. In 13 10 the same 
writer speaks of Zoar as bearing that name before the 
catastrophe of Sodom, and a comparison of the phrase- 
ology of 2030 makes it probable that the etymological 
myth in 19 20-22 does not really presuppose a change 
of name. It is probable that, had the name of Bela 
been known in the comparatively early period when 
Gen. 19 was written, an etymological myth would have 
grown up to account for it — ’ Therefore that region is 
called Bela, because the ground opened her mouth and I 
swallowed it up’ (cp Nu. I630). 

Such a myth did, as a fact, spring up, but long afterwards, ' 
and not as a fruit of the popular imagination. In the Targum 
of Jonathan the phrase 1 the king of Bela' (Gen. 14 2) is para- 
phrased as ‘the king of the city which consumed its inhabitants.’ 
The same interpretation was given by R. Meir and his con- 
temporary Joshua b. Karcha (Bacher, Die Agadi der Tan - 
nailen, 38), and is repeatedly given on the authority of ‘the 
Hebrews’ by Jer. (Quast. in Gen. 14 2 19 30; Comm, in Jes. 

15 5); it has also naturally enough found a place in the Midra*-h 
(?vr. rabba , par. 42 ). Hommel ( AHT 195-198) boldly identifies 
Bela with the ancient city of Malka, which he surmises to have 
been in the trans-Jordanic region; but his authority for giving 1 


1 The evidence of some proper names, however, may seem to 
show that Bel was not unknown in Canaan at an earlier date 
(see Ash bel, Bildad, Ebal, and cp, doubtfully, Balaam and 
Reuhen). 

2 Whether the Palm. 713 is a bye-form of S '3 = ^ 3 , as Hoffmann 
supposes (A usziige aus d. Syr. Act. Pers. Mart., 1880, p. 21, u. 
159), is uncertain. 
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tbis situation to Ma!k.I is a tablet which refers not to Malka but 
to Melkart (Johns, Expos., Aug. 1898, p. 160). 

It is remarkable that no name is given to the king of 
Bela. When we consider the (probable) corruptness 
of other names in the passage, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the name, being uncouth, early dropped 
out of the text. To supply ’ Bela,’ with Bishop 
Hervey (Smith's DB&), is unnatural. T. K. C. 

BELA (l/? 3 ). .. (Ba\&k [ADEL], -AeK [E in Gen. 
36 33]). The first Edomite king, son of lk-or (or perhaps 
Achbor ; see Baal-Haxan [ 1] ) , of the city of Dinhabah 
(Gen. 3632 f. = 1 Ch. 1 43/ ). It is singular that a diviner 
famous in legend was called ’ Bil'am (Balaam) son of 
Beor. ' With Nuldeke (Untersuch. 87) and Hommel 
(AHT 153) we may venture to identify Bela* and Bil'am, 
and all the more confidently if Bil'am belonged to a 
region adjoining Edom (see Pethor). Obviously the 
temptation which the name presented to an imaginative 
narrator must have been irresistible. Targ. Jon. and 
Targ. 1 Ch. I44 had already suggested the identifica- 
tion. The list which contains the name Bela ben-Beor 
is regarded 1 >y Sayce as a piece of an Edomite chronicle. 
It conies before us, however, as a thoroughly Hebrew 
document, and is correlated with the history of the b’ne 
Israel (Gen. .‘5(131-39 ; probably JE). Certainly it is no 
sport of the idealistic imagination ; a true interest in the 
fortunes of a kindred people prompted its preservation. 
It may be incomplete, or it may have had some lacunre 
filled up ignorantly, not to speak of the undeniable 
corruptions of the text. Let us take the list as it stands, 
and see what we can gather from it. 

The list contains eight names (or rather seven, for 
Baal-hanan has come in through a scribe's error). 
Four kings have their fathers’ names given ; 1 six are 
distinguished by the name of their city, and one is 
described as of a certain region ( H USHAM ). The names 
both of the cities and of the persons (or apparent persons) 
are not all correct. Dinhabah, Matrj.d, and Me- 
zehab are corrupt, and the corruptions efface the im- 
portant fact that Bela (whose city was not Dinhabah 
but Rehobotk ; cpv. 37) and Mehetabel came from the 
N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur (see Mizraim, 
§2^). It will be noted that one of the names occurs 
twice (in v. 39, ’ Hadar ’ is certainly a wrong reading) : 
it is properly the name of a god — of the Aramaean god 
Hadad. From this name, and from two other items — 

' Bela the son of Beor ’ and ’ Saul of Rehoboth by the 
river’ — Bishop A. C. Hervey inferred (.Smith’s DB,W s.v. 
'Bela') that there had been an Aramaean conquest of 
Edom. The references to Bela and Saul, however, are 
not really in point (cp Balaam, § 3), and all that the 
doubly attested Hadad, 3 [i. 2]— together with Bedad 
— can be held to suggest is that Aramaean influence was 
early felt as far south as Edom. 

More important is the historical notice connected with 
the name of Hadad, son of Bedad (see also H USHAM). 
It tells us of the early occupation of what afterwards 
became the land of Moab by the Midianites, whom the 
Edomites under Hadad defeated. Wo can understand 
this notice in the light of Gideon’s defeat of the same 
plundering hordes, described in Judg. 7 . To make the 
two events contemporary, with Kautzsch in Riehm's 
HWBV) (art. ’ Midian '), seems heedless and hazardous. 

Our most interesting as well as most certain result, 
however, is the antiquity of regal government among 
the Edomites ; and, from the fact that there is no trace 
of dynasties, and from the continual references to the 
cities of the respective kings, we may probably infer, 
with Winckler, that the kings were of the type of 
Abimelech, or at the most of Saul, and that their rule, 
except in time of war, was little felt save by their own 
tribe. It is true that this will not apply to Saul of 
Rehoboth of the River, for this place seems to have 

1 Baal-hanan {q.v.) was perhaps really the father of 
Hadad II. ; ben Acbbor is a variant to ben Beor which has 
attached itself to the wrong name. 
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been in Musri, not in Edom ; but we should observe the 
variation in the phraseology of the account of Saul. It 
is not said that his city was Rehoboth, but that he was 
‘of Rehoboth.’ We may suppose that he entered by 
marriage into an Edomite family and then obtained a 
tribal sovereignty. He was a Musrite (a native of llu: 
X Arabian Mu^ri). The name of the last king ( II.1d.1r, 
or rather Had.nl) is unaccompanied by the historical 
notice which we should have expected ; it is, however, 
followed exceptionally by the name of his wife, of whom 
we are told that she was a daughter of Matred, anil a 
daughter of Me-zaiiab. The former name is a eonup- 
tion of Mizran (Misran), the latter of Mizrim (Misrim). 
Misrim was really a correction of Misran. Mehelabcl, 
as well as Bela and Saul, was a Misnte. This is a fact 
with important historical bearings (see ll.\n \d, i. 2). 

T. K. ( . 

2. In genealogy of !’■ 1 xjamin r§o(i.)] (RoAe fl'ALl); Hen. 
4621 (RV 1 'li.ah, / 3aAa [ADT.l) - Nu. 121*3840; »:p iCh. 7 6 
/3aAac [L; LA omit] 7 C/3aAae [L 1. £aAe [A], /3aAee fl!] ; in v. o 
ajieipa in B takes the place of Bela and Bechilk b/.v. j) and 8 1 
{J2e\e\eq\ [Bl), and the gentklic Belaite or rather Balite 

Xu. 2t: 38 OaAcUJc [BAFL]). 

3. b. A/.i/. in genealogy of Reuben (/SoAck [ 15], -Ae [A], -Aaa 
[L]>. iCh .*8. 

BELAH Gen. 46 ^1 AV, RV Bela, ii. is. 

BELEMUS (BhAgmoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 2 16= Ezra I7 
Bishla.m (q. v . ). 

BELIAL. This is an imperfect reproduction of the 
Heb. ’ri^ U, 2 (18 times in historical books, once in Job, 
thrice in Proverbs, thrice in Psalms, twice in the psalm- 
like passage prefixed to Nahum (ln-15 [2i], see RV]). 
On 2 Cor. 615, see below (§1). 

It is generally taken to mean ‘ worthlessness,’ whether 

TT , moral or material, so that the familiar 

1. usage and phrase| . sons ( or men j G f Belial.’ would 

tradition. mean . g 0od .fo r . nothing fellows ’ ; RV>"- 

gives * base fellows. 1 

So BDB, from ,( ?3, ‘not,’ and *, ‘profit’ (?); so, too, 
RVmg. i n 2 S. 23 6 and elsewhere. This rendering, however, is 
not supported by the earliest tradition ; for 0 renders ‘ Belial 1 
by av6fLT)fj.a, aj’Ojuia, atrotrraala (Aq. also gives airocrracrLa), 
and the qualification ‘ of Belial 1 by acre^yjs, a<f>pujv, Aoi/xos, 
iTo^aecvzoj, with or without aiojp as the case may be. We 
find also viol vapavo/JuMv (often), and (Symm.) avy7rdra>croi f 
awirooraTou These renderings may imply the etymology 
ry, absque jugo Ger.), and this etymology, though impossible, 
is yet more in harmony with biblical usage. Tg. gives N'DI ?U* 
‘oppressors. 

Another tradition, however, favours the use of Belial 
as a proper name. So in <§ A Jud. 20 13 (peXia/x), Theod. , 
Judg. 19 22, and occasionally in Vg. ; so, too, in the 
English versions including even RV (on RV m *-, see 
above). This came about in the following way. How- 
ever we account for it, it is a historical fact that in the 
interval between the OT and the NT Belial (sometimes in 
the forms Beliar or Berial) was used as a synonym for 
the arch-demon Satan ; it is so used in 2 Cor. 615, where 
Paul asks, What harmony is there between Christ 
(parallel to ‘ light ’) and Beliar (parallel to ‘ darkness ’) ? 
[/3e\iap (BXC) ; cp Jer. ’s explanation, caecum lumen , 
as if ~i,x 'Nl in OS, (2 f 764]. Beliar stands for Satan 
also in Test. xii. Patr. (often ; e.g. Test. Rub. 2, 4, 6), 
the A sc. Isa. (Berial), and Jubilees (ch. 15, ed. Charles). 
In the Sib. Oracles (iii. 63 jf. iv. 137^) Nero, under 
the name of Beliar, is to lead the armies of Antichrist 1 
(see Antichrist, § 15) ; and, according to Bousset, the 
phrase 6 dLv9pto7ros ttjs avofiias (ib. § 4) in 2 Thess. 23 
(BX, Tisch. , Treg. , WH ; a/xaprias for a vonlas has 
also good authority) may be a translation of Belial. 

\V. H. B. 

Both for the sake of exegesis and on account of the 
importance of Jewish semi -mythological modes of 

2. Meanings tbou S ht ’ k * J ncc f ul to b L e, X ir as to 

of wo d° course development of the mean- 
ings of Belial, and to form a probable con- 

1 Cp Deane, Pseudepigr. 22, 168, 249, and Bousset, Der 
Antichrist. 


jecture as to the origin, or at least the nature, of the 
word. G. 1*'. Moore (on Judg. 1922} gives a better 
rendering of U3 than most commentators, viz., 

‘rile scoundrels’ ; this recognises the fact that '2 sug- 
gests m»t niei ely worthlessness or ordinary viciousness, 
but gross wickedness. He also describes the different 
etymologies of Behai as extremely dubious, and cannot 
find in the Hebrew language any analogy for the word. 
In fact the seemingly compound word (Job 267) is 
imaginary; it is a corruption of o'^nrr, ‘utter vanity.’ 
But Mooic pusses over Lagarde’s acute suggestion (in 
Profit, ('/tall., p, 47, cp l : ebcrs. 139), that "01 

in 1 ’s. 41 8[gJ (cp /. 2) suggests an etymology (a popular 
one?) from nVy 'bl, 'no rising up.’ In Expos. (’95 a 
•I 1 -1-439) the present writer sought to show that Belial 
(’ry'^a) is found in the OT in three senses : (1) the sub- 
tei ranean watery abyss, (2) ln>pi-lr.-..s ruin, (3) great or 
even extreme wickedness. The third meaning is com- 
mon ; the first and second are rare, and found only in 
late passages (see Ps. 18 4 [5] = 2 S. 22 s, Ps. 418 [9] 101 3 
[5.83 ‘ry'-'D, so read, — deeds of destruction] Nah. In 15 
[2 1]), but should, if naturalness of development is to 
count for anything, be more nearly original than the 
third. It is only in Ps. 18 4 [5] that Belial is used to 
denote the abyss, 1 and it may be nbjcvlcd to the view 
that this is the primary meaning that in A sc. Jes. 4.2, 
Berial, like Summael in 79, appears as an angel of 
the firmament (cp Eph. 2c). However, as Bousset has 
shown, 2 the eschatological tradition of Antichrist 
\$.v. , § 13/], one of whose names is Belial, is derived 
ultimately fn>m the old Babylonian dragon-myth, and 
we know that the mythic dragon has for his proper 
sphere the sea, though in some mythic developments 
he appears as a temporary inhabitant of heaven, from 
which at last he and his angels are cast out (Rev, 12 7-9). 
It is, therefore, in perfect harmony with the old myth 
to suppose that Belial may have been originally an angel 
of the abyss, not of the firmament, 

We now come to the origin of the word. Beliyyaal 
seems to be a Hebrew modification of some earlier word, 

. planned so as to suggest a popular elymo- 

3. Ungin. j 0 gy ( ■ (from which) one comes not 

up again ’ (cp mat Id tdrat, the Ass, equivalent of a 
Sumerian title of the underworld meaning * the land 
without return,’ Jensen, Kosmol. 218, 222). This 
earlier word was most probably borrowed from the 
Babylonian mythology of the underworld, The original 
word, which was Hebraised just as abubu, ‘deluge, 1 was 
I-Iebraised (see Deluge, § 7), may very possibly have 
been Belili, 3 which is the name of a goddess of vegeta- 
tion, and hence of the underworld, the sister of Du’uzu 
or Tammiz, from whom she differs in being unable to 
ascend again to earth (see Descent of I star, l. 51 in 
Jeremias, Dab. -ass. Vorstell. 23 ; and cp Jensen, Kosmol. 
22c, 272, 275). There may have been a middle form 
between Eelili (which appears to be Sumerian — i.e., 
non-Semitic) and Bel ivy a al which has been lost ; cp 
NLPHILIM, § The Canaan ilex and Israelites prob- 
ably took the name (which three times [1 S. 25 35 2 S. 
16 7 iK. 21 13] has the article) as a. synonym for the 
abyss of Shook Afterwards it seems to have become 
a symbol of insatiable and malignant destructiveness 
(cp nnn), and hence the phrase ‘sons (son, daughter) 
of Belial 1 ; but the older meaning was not forgotten, 
as we si-o from Ps. 18 4 [5]- The objection of Bau- 
dissin (llcr* *g,P> s.v. ‘ Belial 1 ), that ‘streams of 
the under- world’ (Ps. l.c.) would be. a unique phrase, 
is of no moment, for the whole context is in some 
important respects unique. It is not a flood from 
the sky that overwhelms the speaker ; it is a flood 
from below — i.e., the ‘waters of death, which are 

7 In v. 4 \$}f. jm and niD are parallel. piD 

is the world of the dead (or its ruler), as 49 15 [16] ; and 

SlNt? should have the same meaning. 

2 Op. cit. tof., 86 99-101. 

3 Che. Exp. Times , b'423/l [’97]. 
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a primitive element in Babylonian mythology (see 
Cainitks, §6 ). 

Hommel, while accepting this identification, proposes 
a modification of the theory. He thinks that the Assyrio- 
Babylonian phrase quoted above was simply translated 
by the Canaanites, from whom the name was 
borrowed again by the Babylonians as Belili [Exp. 
Times , X 472). This is plausible; but we should like 

to know how far this theory w ould lead us. 

In Exp. Times, 9 40 ff., Baudissin returns to the subject. He 
still maintains the derivation of Bcliyya al from ’^3 and *, 
and thinks that some of the occurrences of the word may 
possibly be due to editorial manipulation, and that the word 
(explained as ‘ worthlessness' = ‘ wickedness ') does not look very 
ancient, He also quotes a communication of Jensen, which 
Cheyne in his answer regards as favourable rather than other- 
wbe to the new theory, though Jensen himself expresses his 
agreement with Baudissin. See Exp. Times, ix., x., and also 
Che, pMihns, ( 2 I on Ps. lS^s] (popular etymology from p s 3, 

‘ to swallow up.' y, however, is intrusive, cp K-mig, Lehrgeb. 
ii. 1 402). § I, W. H. B. ; §2/, T. K. L. 

BELLOWS (nSfp, properly 'instrument for blow- 
ing' ; cbycHTHp). mentioned only in EV of Jer. 629 A 
in connection with lead-smelting ; sec Metals, § 2. 

In Egypt bellows were used as early as the time of Thotmes 
III. A leather bag was fitted into a frame from which extended 
a long pipe to the fire. Two b igs were used, upon each of which 
the operator placed a foot, pressing them alternately, while he 
pulled up each exhausted skin with a string that he held in his 
band (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2312./!). In one illustration Wilkinson , 
rules that when the man left the bellows they were raised as if 
full of air, thus implying a knowledge of the valve. The earliest 
forerunner of the bellows wmi to have been a mere reed or 
pipe, which was used by smiths in the age of Usertesen (2 234, 
illustration 413, fig. 3). 

Whether hand-bellows were used by the Hebrews for 
di imestic purposes is quite unknown ; for a description 
of a primitive kind still used in Egypt see Wilkins* *n 

(>>• 313)- 

BELLS, in the modern sense of the word, though 
used as ornaments at the present day in Syria, do not 
seem to have been known to the ancient Hebrews. 
The words so rendered require examination. 

- p2j*2, pa'iinidn {\i=X.o strike), used of the golden orna- 
ments which, alternately with Pomegranates [?.?'. 1, were worn 
upon the lower part of the Ephod (Ex. 2833/. 39 .w/, KuiSoives ; 
cp also in the Heb. of Ecclus. 4^7 a and 9 a, and see Cowley and 
Neubauer ad lee, ). Their purpose is related in Ex. 28 35. 

2. MV/t (cp CT) S S2, ‘cymbals’), upon which were 

inscribe* 1 "the words, 'Holy unto Vahwe,’ were worn by the 
hordes in Zechariah’s prophecy (Zech. 14 20, AV“m« ‘bridles’; 
so 0 \aA1v6s and Vg ./reman). 

In both cases small discs or plates are meant, the 
being possibly similar to the c'rnc 1 or crescents 
(see Necklace) of Judg. 826. 

BELMEN (RV Belmaim) is mentioned, in connection 
with the defensive measures of th^ Jews against Holo- 
fernes, in Judith 4 4+. The readings are BgAm&IN [A], 
BaiA. [B], <\BeA, [N] ; Syr. (Abel- 

meholah) ; \ T ct. Lat. Abe l mam, Belmen would thus 
appear to be the same as the Belmain [EV] (BeAB&IM 
[ 1 ^A], &BeA.[K], % r - JJcuoo^o^ , Vg Bclma, Vet. 
Lat. Abelme ) of Judith 73, which, obviously, is re- 
garded as lying near Dothan, and therefore cannot be 
the Abel-maim of 2 Ch. 10 4, nor perhaps the Baal- 
1 1 \mom of Ct. 8 11. The place meant is probably 
11 ilium (modern Blr Bel' ameh), a town of strategical 
importance. In Judith S' 3 this place is probably in- 
tended by Balamo, RV Balamon [fiakaixwv [BRAj, 
Syr. ^ o . and if we might assume that the 

translator had a correct text and understood it rightly, 
we should be justified in restoring ( 3 a\afxa)v for ftekfiatv 
in 4 4. Certainly none of the readings in 4 4 can be 
accepted as reproducing the original name. T. K. c. 

BELSHAZZAR, or as, following the Greek form, he 

1 0, however, not inaptly, finds a reference to the ‘bellows of 
the smith’ in Job. 32 19, where D'C^n JVGtt, ‘new bottles,’ is 
rendered </>, ^oAxecus (reading 


BELSHAZZAR 

is called in Baruchln/i, Balthasar, RV Baltasar 
or, less correctly, TVJ'N /3 ; BaAtacap 
[@ 8 7 Tbeod.j ( which is also used as the equivalent of 
Belteshazzar, 1 see Daniel ii. §§ 2 13), was, 
according to the Book of Daniel, a son and successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The length of 
the reign of Belshazzar is not given ; but we read 
in Dan. 8 1 of ' the third year ' of his reign. In Dan. 
5 3 0 f [31/!] it is stated that he was slain, and that on 
his death the empire passed into the hands of Darius 
the Mede. All references to Belshazzar in other authors, 
including that in the apocryphal Book of Baruch (In/.), 
appear to have been suggested by the passages in 
Daniel ; and, since it is now recognised that the Book 
of Daniel was composed in the second century B. c. , 
the narrative is open to question. 

Till quite lately it was the fashion to follow Jos, {A at. 
x. 11 2) in identifying the Belshazzar of Daniel with the 
last Babylonian king, 'Naj 3 odv 8 r)\os, whom Jos. else- 
where calls (in a. citation from Berussus ; 

see c. Ap. I20) ; in Herod. 1 77 188 this king appears as 
AapuvrjTos, and in Abydenus (quoted by Eus. Pr. Ev. 
9 41) as Na/ 3 cu/Wi 5 oxos. Against the identification of 
Belshazzar with Nabonnedus it was urged that the 
latter, according to Berossus, was not even a relation 
of Nebuchadrezzar, but ’ n certain Babylonian ' who 
usurped the throne in consequence of a revolution ; nor 
was Nabonnedus slain, like the Belshazzar of Daniel, 
on the overthrow of the Babylonian empire, but is stated 
to have been sent to the province of Car mania (the 
modern Kirman). These objections were so serious 
that a few writers, in their anxiety to defend the narra- 
tive of Daniel, identified Belshazzar with Evil-merodach 
(2 K. 2 f> 27). 

The discovery of the Babylonian inscriptions has re- 
futed both of the above-mentioned theories, and has at 
the same time confirmed the opinion that the narrative 
in Daniel is unhistorical. An unhistorical narrative, how- 
ever, is not necessarily a pure fiction, and in this case it 
appears probable that the author of Daniel made use nf a 
traditional story. It is now known that Nabonnedus, 
the Nabu-na'id of the inscriptions, who reigned from 555 
to 538 B.C. , had a son called Bel-sar-usur (i.e., ’ Bel, 
preserve thou the king'), a name of which Belshazzar is 
evidently a corruption. In a celebrated inscription 
Nabu-na'id offers up a prayer in behalf of ' Bel-sar-usur, 
the exalted (or, my first-born) son, the sprout of my 
body [lit. heart)': see Sehr. COT 2131, and also KB 
Zbg 6 f Moreover, in certain contract-tablets, dating 
from the first, third, fifth, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth 
years of Nabu-na'id, Bel-sar-usur, the son of the king, is 
expressly named. Several other tablets of the same reign 
speak of a ' son of the king ' ; but whether in all these 
cases Bel-sar-usur is meant cannot be determined, since 
Nabu-naid appears to have had at least one other son.' 2 
It is, however, generally believed that Bel-sar-usur must 
be identical with the prince mentioned in an inscription 
of Cyrus, which informs us that in the seventh, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh years of the reign of Nabu-na’id, 

' the son of the king ' was at the head of the army in 
Akkad — i.e.. Northern Babylonia. Unfortunately, this 
very important inscription is mutilated, so that we learn 
nothing of the years twelve to fifteen of Nabu-na'id, and 
in the account of the sixteenth year only a few woids 
are legible. Of the seventeenth and last year of 
Nabu-na'id there is a long account ; but it would seem 
very doubtful whether ' the son of the king ' is mentioned 

1 [fiapTaaap 0 Th. (Aa’mg.) in Dan. 1 7 and in 0 A Dan. 2 26 
4 5 6 16 thrice 5 1 81.] 

2 Darius JHystaspis tells us in one of his inscriptions (Spiegel, 
Altpers. KeihnschrJP) 10 /. ['81]) that early in his reign a 
rebellion was raised at I Jain Ion by an impostor who professed 
to be ‘ Nabukudratjara, son of Nabunita' — i.e., Nebuchadrezzar, 
son of Nabu-na'id. This proves, at least, that at the time in 
question Nabu-na'id was believed to have had a son named 
Nebuchadrezzar. See Che., Jew. Rel. Life, Lect. i, 
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again. 1 In any case, it is implied that Nabu-na’id, not 
Bel-sar-usur, was at this time commander of the army 
in Akkad (see TSBA 7 139-176, KB 3^128-137, and 

0. E. Hagen, ‘ Keilschrifturkunden zur (fi-sch. des 
Konigs Cyrus ' in the Beit rage zur As.\vr. [cil. 1 )cht/s<_h 
and Haupt] 2214-225 ['94]). We possess, moreover, 
another inscription of Cyrus, describing the conquest 
of Babylonia at considerable length and expressly men- 
tioning King Nabuna’id, but without any reference to 
a ‘son of the king' (see JR AS, new series, 12 7. -<17, 
KB 3^120-127, and Beitnige zur Assyr. 2 208-21 5). 
Hence there is nothing to prove that J'»« 1-sar-usur 
played anv important part at the close of his father’s 
reign, and it is even possible that he may have died 
some years earlier. 

Thus it will be seen that, apart from the similarity 
of name, the historical prince Bel-sar-u^ur bears but a 
very slight resemblance to the Belshazzar of ]>nmel. 
The one is the son of the usurper Nabuna’id ; the other 
is the son of Nebuchadrezzar. The one is, at the most, 
heir to the throne ; the other is actually king, for docu- 
ments are dated from the year of his accession (Dan. 7 r 
81). Moreover, if the ordinary rendering of Dan. 57 
1629 be correct, Belshazzar is represented as sole king, 
for a man who can of his own authority make any one 
he pleases ' third ruler in the kingdom ' must clearly be 
supreme in the state. Since, however, the word trans 
lated 'third ruler' occurs nowhere else, and is of very 
doubtful meaning, it would be unsafe to press this 
argument. 

In order to prove that Bel- 5 ar-usur reigned conjointly with his 
father, it has sometimes been asserted that king Marduk-sar- 
u;ur, who is mentioned on certain Babylonian tablets, must be 
identical wilh Bel-§ar-usur ; but Assynologists now admit that 
king M.iruuk-sar-usur reigned before Nabunaid, and identify 
him with Nergal- 5 ar-usur (559-555 b . c . : see TSBA t> 108, and 
Tiele\ BAG 476 n. [z 886 - 38 ]). It has likewise been urged 
that, though Bel-iar-usur was not a son of Nebuchadrezzar, he 
may have been a grandson of Nebuchadrezzar through his 
mother; but the theory that Nabunaid married a daughter of 
Nebuchadrezzar rests upon no evidence whatever. 

It remains, therefore, altogether uncertain how the 
story in Daniel really originated ; but, besides the 
similarity of the names Belshazzar and Bel-sar-usur, 
there is at least one reason for thinking that King Bel- 
shazzar was not invented by the author. Herodotus, 
as has been mentioned, calls the last Babylonian king 
Labynetus, representing him as the son of an earlier 
Labynetus, the famous Nebuchadrezzar. Further, in 
a Chaldasan legend related by Abydenus, the last king 
of Babylon seems to have figured as a son of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (see Schr. 4 Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebuchad- 
nezar’s,' in the JPT , 1881, pp. 618-629). The date 
of the historian Abydenus is indeed doubtful ; but he 
can hardly have borrowed either directly or indirectly 
from the Book of Daniel, so that the agreement of these 
three accounts in wrongly describing the last Babylonian 
king as a son of Nebuchadrezzar must be due to their 
having followed some popular tradition. See also Ash- 
pexaz, Sharezer. a. a. b. 

BELT (ITJp) Jobl2 2 i+ RV, AV ‘strength.’ See 
Girdle, 3. 

BELTESHAZZAR p-»X? : tp^3). See Daniel, ii. 

§ 13- 

BELTIS (Is. 10 4 corr. text). See Gebal. 

BEN (j3, § 64), a Levite, enumerated between Zecha- 
riah and Ja.iziel (1 Ch. 15i8+). 0 L renders ' Zax • et is 
Iec-jyA' ; but 0 B N A , no doubt rightly, omits. The name 
is wanting in the parallel list in 1 Ch. liisu. Cp 
Jaaziel. 

1 The passage which Schrader in t8qo translated ‘ the wife of 
the king had died’ is supposed by Pinches to mean ‘the son of 
the king died’ (see Smith's DB(-), 1893, article ‘Belshazzar’), 
while Hagen renders ‘he [i.e., (iubaru] slew the son of the 
king’ (he is careful, however, to indicate that the word ‘son’ is 
doubtful). It is therefore obvious that no argument can be built 
upon the clause in question. 
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BEN - ABINADAB ‘son of Abinadab, 

so AV), the name of one of Solomon's prefects, 1 K. 
-I .1 RV AY"v- ( yioy aBina^aB [A], xinanaA. [L]; 
t? l! is corrupt , but perhaps ye IN ANAAan represents the 
name [Swdc leads — yeiN ANA AaN I) I see SOLOMON. 
Klostermann, however, suggests 3, s*. Abiner'; -7 and 
1 ;u e easily confounded, and the final 3 in 2~\yin may be 
1 rally the preposition (’in') prefixed to ‘all Naphath- 
d<>r,’ or 4 all the height of Dor' (EY), words which 
define the extent of the prefecture. 

BENAIAH (•'liTOB in Nos. 1 f. 4 f. 11, and in 
Nos. 1-3, 6-1 r ; ■ Yah hath built up,' § 31 [.v r Bam] ; 
BanaiaLc] [BAL], BAN6AC. Beniac [N* in I I h. 
Ids])- 

I. {in'jn ; but in 2 S. 20 23 t < ’h. 11 22 n'Z2) b. Jehoiada, 
a 4 valiant man ’ (see Isil-H \i, the .son 01- j, only second, 
on l>,t\ id's roll of honour, to ‘the three.’ He was a 
Judahite of Kabzeel, and commanded the so-called 
C 1 1 er ethites and Pelethites (2 S. 818 ftavai [B], 
ftavayatas [A], 2O23 1 Ch. 18 17), and David set him 
over his bodyguard (nl'CC'D 2 S. 2823). He gave valu- 
able support to Solomon against Adonijah (i), and 
after executing the sentence of death on Juab, was 
appointed to the vacant post of general (1 K. 1 32-38 

2.u [om. (? B ] 35 fiavaiou [BA] 44 [om. (S 1 *]). 1 Three 
(or at any rate two) special exploits were assigned to 
him in popular tradition (2 S. 23 20 f = 1 Ch. 11 22/ 
[Kavoua B L> ]). On the first two see Ariel, i ; a correction 
of the text is indispensable. The other feat consisted 
in his slaying a ‘Misrite’ (2 S. 2821) — i.e., a man of 
Musr or Musri (see Mizraim, § 2). This hero is twice 
mentioned in a list of no value in 1 Ch. 27 ( 5 f 34). Each 
time there is an inaccuracy. In v. 5 (RV) Benaiah 's 
father is described (by an obvious confusion of names) 
as 4 the priest ' ; in v. 34 4 Jehoiada son of Benaiah ' 
takes the place of ‘ Benaiah son of Jehoiada. ’ Cp 
Jehoiada, 2, and see David, § ii (c) i. 

One of David's thirty, a Pirathonite ; 2 S. 2330 (i,TJ3 1 
corruptly row E<£pa0atov [B], om. AL); 1 Ch. 11 31 27 14 (n'jQ). 
See PlRATHON. 

3. A Simeonite chief (1 Ch.436 [om. ©B]). 

4. A Levite singer of the second grade, one of those who 
played with psalteries set to Alamoth ( q.v.\ 1 Ch. 15 18 20 24 
(/3a mi [BRA I,]) 105. 

5. An overseer in the temple in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 
31 13). 

6. An ancestor of Jahaziel [4] ; 2 Ch. 20 14 (om. ©B). 

7-10. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5 end), 
viz. — 7. One of the b’ne Parosh (q.v.), Ezral025 (jxavaia [k]) = 
j Esd. 926, Baanias, RV Banneas (/Savmias [BA]). 8. One 
of the b'ne Pahath-Moad (q.v.), Ezral03o; in || 1 Esd. 931 
perhaps Naidus (vai8os [B], met. [A], /Samtas, and p.a$eias 
[L]). 9. One of the b'ne Bani, Ezra 10 35, in || 1 Esd. 9 34 

Mabdai, RV Mamdai (/xapSai [B], fia vSai [A], /Sarnia [L]). 
10. One of the b’ne Nero (q.v., iv.) (/3a mi [L]), Ezra 10 43 
= 1 Esd. 9 35 BaNAIAS (fiavai [L]). 

II. Father of Pelatiah ( g.z 4), Ez. 11 1 (i.V32\ i3(.T33i 

6 tov fiavaiov ). 

BENAMMI ('©|T(9), Gen, 19 38. See Ammon, § 1. 

BENCH (*J ; V), Ez. 27 6f AV. See Ship. 

BEN-DEKAR, RV Ben-deker PRTIy) * one of 
Solomon’s prefects, in charge of N\Y. Judah (1 K. 49, 
Yioc pHX&C [B], . . -X*.B [ >-]. y- A&K&P [AJ). 'Ihe 

name is improbable ; nor is C* L ‘s Ben-Rechab any more 
probable. It is reasonable to hold that, as in other 
crises, the father of this prefect was an influential officer 
of the crown. The prefect's real name has certainly 
dropped out. Klostermann suggests that we may re- 
store thus : 4 Elihoreph, son of Shisha the secretary 
(v. 3). Ben-dekar is not impossibly a corruption of 
Beneberak [q.v.~\. The locality suits. 

BENE - BER AK ( ) , a Danite city, the 
modern Ibn Ibrdk, about an hour SE. from Joppa 
(Josh. 1645: B&n&iB&k&t [B], B&nhB&pak [AL] ; 

1 In the fist given at the end of chap. ii. by © L ’ L he is described 
as ctti 77js avAap^iay /cat. cm tou 7rAu'0eiou, i.e., of 2 S. 

1231, for which, however, © L has (xaSefipa . 
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bane et barach [Vg.J ; t It appears in Ass. 

(upon an inscription of Si -nnacherib) as banaibarka (ep 
KA 7T-I 172). Jerome mentions a village Bareca, which 
was situated near Azotus. The name (properly a clan 
name) may be paraphrased, ‘Sons of the storm-god 2 
Ramman or Rimmon ’ (who was sometimes called 
Ramman-birku ; see Barak), and is thus of interest as 
a survival of the old C.inaanitish religion. 

BENE JAAKAN (][«£ ' 12 ), Nu.S3 3 x/t See 

Bkekoth oi- the Children of Jaakan. 

BEN-GEBER P^n?)’ iK ' 4i 3 AV m e- RV. AV 
Geber, x. 

BEN-HADAD (Tin ]?. §§43. 4« ; YIOC <\Aep [BAL] 
y. &Aep [A] in 2 K. 1324; aAaA [A] in 2 K. 13=5 I 
;_=>), or rather Bir-’idri; is at least 1 witness 
_ >T to the letter R at the end of the name. 

i pj o ttip 

' ' The divine name Bir was confounded by a 

Hebrew scribe with the Aramaic bar, 'son,' and trans- ' 
lated into Hebrew as Ben ( = (5 in6s), and DR was 
miswritten DD ; hence arose the wrong form Ben-hadad. 
The name in Assyrian is (ilu) IM-’idri, where the 
ideograph IM is most naturally read Ramman (the | 
Assyrian thunder-god ; cp En-rimmo\’), but may of 
course be read (and probably was read also) Bir or Bur 
(cp the name Bir-dadda, and see Bedad). The mean- 
ing is ‘Bir is my glory.’ See Wi. ATUnters. 68 jf., 
who controverts Schr. and Del. ; but cp Schr. K. 1 7T-) ( 
200, Del. Co liver Bib. LexS 1 ) 97, and Hilprecht, As- 
sy riaca, 76-78. 

The name Ben-hadad is used as a general name for 
the kings of Damascus in Jer. 19 27 ; but as this parage 

2. Benhadad I. °= cars in a , V V late T'' 1 " 1 "' mad< ; Up 

of borrowed phrases, the use is of no 

historical significance. In fact, Amos, from whom the 
author of Jer. l.c. borrows the phrase ‘the palaces of 
Bonh.til.id,' means most probably by Benhadad (Am. 
I4) the first king of Damaseus who bore that name : he 
speaks, in the parallel line, of ‘the house of Hazael.’ 
Hazael was certainly a historical person : he was the 
successor of Benhadad I. (others say Benhadad II. ). 
Consequently, Benhadad — in, Amos's phrase ‘the palaces 
of Benhadad ’ — cannot be a merely typical name, as in 
the imitative passage, Jer. -11127. There are two (some, 
however, say three) Benhadads in the Books of Kings, 
just as there are (really) two Hazaels (sec Hazael). 

l. BEN-HAD VD I., son of Tab-rimmon, was the ally 
of Asa \ g . v . , 1], king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 K. lf> 18 ff . ). He was an energetic king, and 
constantly involved in warfare, not only with Ahab of 
Israel, whom he appears to have besieged in Samaria 
(2 K. 6/. ), but also with Shalmaneser II. of Assyria. 

In 854, at the head of a Syro- Palestinian league which 
included Israel, he opposed Shalmaneser, not without 
success. For, though Shalmaneser claims to have been 
victorious at Karkar (near Hamath), he certainly had 
to return to Assyria to prepare for a more decisive 
eampaign. Again in 849 and in 848 Shalmaneser, 
though nominally victorious, had to return. Convinced 
that lie had no ordinary opponent, the Assyrian king 
entered on his next campaign with a much larger force 
than before. Bir-’idri, however, had taken his pre- 
cautions, and again it was only an indecisive victory that 
was gained by Shalmaneser. On the relations between 
Benhadad and Ahab, in whieh there was apparently a 
change for the advantage of Israel, see Ahab, § 4/ 
Benhadad is sometimes referred to, not by name, but 
as ‘the king of Syria'; see 1 K. 'i'l 2 K. u S&Jf. 
Some unnecessary trouble has been produced (1) by the 
supposition that the period between 4 Benhadad’s ' 
assistance to Asa and * Benhadad’s ’ death (which 

* Pesh. seems to point to the reading p"Q"Sy3, 4 the lightning 
Baal.' 

2 Cp the obscure name Boanerges. 
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occurred between 846 and 842) was too long to be 
assigned to a single king of Damascus, and (2) by the 
reading of the name of the opponent of Shalmaneser II. 
as Dad-’idri, which, again, is supposed to be equivalent 
to Hadad-ezer. On the first point it is enough to 
remark (after Wi. ) that Tab-rimmon may (Rezon and 
Hezion not being identical) have been for a long time a 
contemporary of Baasha and Asa, so that only about 
forty years may have elapsed between Benhadad’s war 
with Baasha and his death. On the second point, it 
may be doubted w r hether the reading D.ul-'idri is 
tenable; 1 the equation 1M = Ramman (or Bir) appears 
to have been made out (see nbow) ; and even were it 
otherwise, it could hardly be held that "nlri is 1 the 
Aramaic form of ezer ’ in nynn (Sayce, Cnt . and Mon. 
316), for an y would have made the alteration ..of 'nlri 
into nn impossible. 'Idru (' id irn), whence ^ nlri 
('my . '), seems in fact to be derived from \idaru, 

' to be wide, grand ' (ms ; cp Heb. Tin). On the narra- 
tive of the death of Benhadad (2 K. 87-15), see II \/\ EL. 

2. Benhadad II. By this king is here meant, not 
the contemporary of Ahab (often wrongly so designated), 

_ , , , _ T but the son of Hazael (possibly the 

3. Bennaaaa iL grandson of Benhadad I. ). The op- 
— pression of Israel, begun by Hazael, 
was continued by this Ben-hadad 
(2K.I33). But was his name really Ben-hadad? 
Ramman-nirari III. (see Assyria, § 32) mentions a 
king of Damascus narm-d Mari', whom he besieged in 
his capital, and compelled to pay tribute. This event 
must have occurred between 806 or 805 and 803. 
Now Benhadad II. is represented as ~ contemporary 
of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, who probably reigned 
(see Chronology, § 34) from 814-798. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that another king named Man" came 
between Hazael and Benhadad. More probably Mari’, 
and not Benhadad, is the right name of the son of 
Il.izael. This king may have sought to compensate 
himself for the blow inflicted by Assyria, by exorcising 
tyranny over Israel. (For a different view of the 1 ten- 
had ads see Damascus, § 7. ) t. k. c. 

BEN-HAIL ‘son [man] of might'), one of 

Jchoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the Law (2 Ch. 
17 7). The name, however, is suspicious. Berthcau 
quotes Bcn-hcsed ('son of lovingkindness'), 1 K. 4 10 
(MT) ; but the reading there is doubtful (sec Ben- 
hesed. § 3). 6 BAL and Pesh. read "?? for "f? (toi>s 
vioustCjv bwarOiv ; but CS L adds rbv vlbv a iK) ; eptirny, 
HPN 65 n. 2. If the story of Jehoshaphat’s commis- 
sion is only * ideal,' we may surmise that the name Ben- 
hail is equally unhistorical. 

BEN-HANAN (JNYJB — i.e. ‘son of a gracious one’ 
— a patronymic ; yiOC <J>ANA [B], y. ANAN [A], -NN. 
[L]), a son of Shimon ( q.v . ), a Judahite (1 Ch. 420). 

BEN-HESED ppnp3, ‘son of kindness’ ; an im- 
possible name, see below), the third in the list of 
Solomon's prefects (1 K.4io, AV ‘son of Hesed'; 
Yioc ecco9 [B], . . . ecA [A], maygi Yioc exoj[BHp] 
[L]). 

His prefecture included, at any rate, Socoh ; but 
which of the different Socoh s ? If we look at the sphere 
1 Prefect of P re ^ ect w ^ose name precedes his 


Hebron ? 


in the list, we shall think of one of 


the two southern Socohs mentioned in 
Joshua, either that in the mountains near Hebron, or 
that in the ShSphelah, S\V. of Jerusalem. If, on the 
other hand, we consider the sphere of the two prefects 
whose names follow his, a northern Socoh, which is 
possibly referred to in early Egyptian name-lists (see 

1 Del. (Calmer Bib. Lex J 2 ) 97) conjectures, as the original 
form of the name of Benhadad II., Bin-Addu-’idri, which he 
interprets 1 the son of Add 11 (= Ramman) . . Pinches has, in 
fact, found the names Bin (?) -Addu-natan and Bin(?) -Addu- 
amar, which occur on tablets of King NabQna id. See, however, 
Wi. ATUnters. 69, n. 1. 
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Socoh, 2), will be more suitable. The decision must 
be in favour of one of the two southern places of the 
name, because otherwise the land of Judah will have 
h.id no prefect. Which of the two southern Socohs, 
then, is the right one ? Probably that in the rich corn- 
growing country of the Shephi l.ih, because the prefects 
had to supply provisions for the court. ’ The whole 
land of Hepher ' also fell to his lot. There are traces 
of this name in the N. (Hepher, i. 2 ; cp Gath hepher, 
Hapharaim). But if this prefivt is the only southern 
one, we must expect the land of Hepher to be some 
large district (this, indeed, is implied by ’the whole 
land'). In 1 Ch. 4 18 we hear of a Hebcr (*un) who 
was the father of Socoh. Plainly this Hcber is closely 
connected with Hebron (as the heros egonymus). 2 and 
d are easily confounded from a phonetic cause : we 
should, therefore, probably read id n px-^D, ’ the whole 
land of Heber,’ or, better, ’ of Hebron ' (j'mn). 


2. His place of residence is in MT called Arubboth. 
Arab in Josh. 15 52 (see Klo.) docs not help us. 0 A 


2. Residence 
at Mareshah ? 


apadu'S cut the knot by reading mmy 
for ni3is- Analogous phenomena else- 
where suggest that nia should be jva, 


and that it has been misplaced, nxn’3 (cp /3a nop 
in 0. 8 [BL], perhaps for ’ Betli-horon ’ ) could , of 
course, be only a mutilated form of a name. To read 
' Bethlehem ’ would be much too bold, and Boetogabra 
(mod. Bet Jibrln) would not suit, since the name occurs 
late, and (as Buhl points out, Pal. 192) the description 
of the battle of Mareshah in 2 Ch. 14 9 is opposed to the 
assumption that there was a town on the site of Baeto- 
gabra in early times. It is quite possible, however, 
that the neighbouring town of Mareshah had a second 
name — scarcely Beth-gibborlm, but perhaps Beth-horim, 
’place of caves' 1 — that has been corrupted into Arub- 
both. c™n*3 may have been partly mutilated and 
partly corrupted in the record into *injv 3. whence ni3*iN. 
especially if onn was written with the mark of abbrevia- 
tion ('~,rt or 'nn). The conjecture is geographically 
plausible. At the present day Bet- Jibrln is rightly 
described as * the capital of the Shephelah ’ ; - tbis is 
set forth more fully elsewhere (see Eleutheropolis). 
Suffice it to remark here that if Bet-Jibrin became the 
’ centre of the district ’ after the fall of Mareshah, the 
earlier city cannot have been less important in the time 
of Solomon. If Taanach and Megiddo are mentioned 
in the record of the prefectures, surely Mareshah, 
under this or some other name, must have been men- 
tioned too. Now, Bet-Jibrin is only 20 min. N. of 
Merash (Mareshah). 

We have spoken of Beth-horim as possibly an early 
name of Mareshah. This designation would harmonise 
excellently with the natural features of the neighbour- 
hood of Mareshah and Baetogabra. The excavation of 
the caverns which now fill the district must have begun 
in ancient times. The Christian and Islamic marks 
and inscriptions which are sometimes found do not 
oppose this obvious supposition. Sue Eleuthero- 
polis, § 2. 

We now turn to consider Ben-hesed’s real name. 
Klostermann has made it probable that the first two 
o -p , prefects were described as sons of 

AhiialT? 116 t ^ le P r i est > and Shisha (Shavsha), 

J ’ the secretary, respectively (cp v. 2 f. ). 
It is very possible that norrp should be read *isb.vj3, 

’ son of the secretary, and that the prefect was in fact 
the Ahijah mentioned in v. 3. This is slightly favoured 
by ( 5 l ’s (yu)axei. but really rests on internal probability 
(cp Bidkar). The misreading “iprrp is touching, as a 


I 


1 Beth-horim, ‘place of caves,’ would naturally come to be 
explained ‘place of the Horites’ (see Eleutheropolis, § 2); 
the Horites were no doubt regarded as giants (gibbor = 7170.9 ©), 
like the Anakim. Hebron is called in Targ. Jon. Gen. 232 ‘ the 
city of the giants.’ 

* GASm. HG 231. 


monument of the sufferings of the later Jews under a 
TDrrjt^ ’lii» ’ an unkindly (cruel) people’ Ps. 43 1. 

T. K. c. 

BEN-HINNOM (D3iT)2), Josh. 158 18 16 ; EV ’son of 
Hinnom’ (t j.v. ). 

BEN-HUR, AV 'son of Hur’ (“VHTJJl, ‘son of 
Horus'?; BAIOOp [BL]. Ben yiOC top [A], oypHC [Jos. 
Ant. viii. ‘3 3]), one of Solomon's prefects (1 K. 48); 
see S01.0M0N. The prefect's own name is omitted; 
probably his father’s name also ; for the evidence tends 
to show that most of the prefects were the sons of 
famous men. The name of his city also is wanting. 
Vet the hill-country of Ephraim was not deficient in 
places of importance. Consequently either Hur or 
Ben-hur must be incorrect. Either 'Hur' stands in 
the place of one of David's and Solomon’s heroes, 
or Ben-hur is a corruption of the name of the prefect's 
city. (55 A ’s rendering may seem to protect Ben. But 
nowhere else in <*Ys version of this section is (lev 
given instead of (t/iAj is of course an interpolation) ; 
if the p represented by (S A is correct, we must suppose 
that it is a mutilated form of pD, ’ priest ' (as id in 
3Dn in v. 10 may be of idd). In this case, Azariah, 
son of Zadok the priest (v. 2), will be the prefect’s 
name, and his city will be nn = Beth-horon. Azariah, 
therefore, stands first in both lists, which is intrinsic- 
ally probable. If, however, we follow the j Qcutop of 
<5> BL , the prefect’s city alone has come down to us ; 
/3ata>/> may represent Bethhoron. nn may easily have 
come from p*fin Horon (abbrev. from Bethhoron). So, 
in the main, Klostermann. T. K. C. 


BENINU ( -13 '321, § 79 ( 3 ), ’our son’?; Beniamein 
[BN], BANOyAlAI [A], -oyiA [L]), Levite signatory to 
the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 10 13 [14]* 

BENJAMIN (j'D'321 often ; but J'DJ .|3 [sic; see Ba. 
note] 1 S. 9 1 Kt. ; Names, §§ 48 , 73 ; Beniam[e]in 
or Bain. [BAL]). 

The gentilic is Benjamite, [1S.921], ’J’p’n-J3 

[Judg. 3 15], also p’D; in2S. 20 1 [1 S. U 1) and iS. 94; perhaps 
also in 1 S. 4 12 [cp 0; MT JD’33] ; pi. U’C' \J3 [Judg. 19 16 
1 S. 227] ; te/u.[/x][e]ti/[ [e]ienei/[e]t [BAL], see i Ch. 27 12 ; 
in 1 S. 22 7 Lifxevut [A]; in 1 b. 0 4 0 1, has taKetfi and © L 
ta/3ti/ ; in 2 S. 20 1 has apaxei ; in 2 S. 2329 ©a Paavaat.; 
in Ne. 12 34 (2> L fiiafieiu ; in Zech. 14 10 ©N # fiviafteiv. 

Though popularly explained as meaning the propitious 
or sturdy tribe 1 — ’the son of my right hand 2 — Ben- 
jamin was probably at first a geographi- 
1 . Name. cal name f or t h e people of the southern 
portion of the highland district called Ephraim (cp the 
expression ’po* ' n the old narrative 1 S. 9-10 16), 
just as a district of Gilead (Gad) seems to have been 
called Safon, ’North’ (see Zephun ; cp also Teman, 
Temeni, Yemen, and on the other hand esh-Sham). 

It is not impossible indeed that this district was already 
known to the Canaanites as ’ the South ’ ; but there is 
nothing to suggest that it was. Indeed, it is a good 
deal more probable that the name means ’ south of 
loseph,’ the Hebrews who settled in the highlands of 
Ephraim being known as ’ the house ’ or ’ sons ’ ’ of 
Joseph,’ a designation which retained this general sense 
till quite a late date. The question is rather whether 
Benjamin, at first a distinct tribe, afterwards became 
the southern part of Joseph (e.g. , by the energy and 
success of Saul ; as Winckler supposes), or whether it 
was not rather the southern part of Joseph that, under 
the influence of forces immediately to be described, 


1 Another interpretation was pn-fiably ‘son of days i.e.,o f 
old age’ (so in Test. .\ii. Patr. Boij. 1 ;— cp Gen. 44 2 o child 

of his old age,’ D’JDTlS’)- , T , on 4 

2 In the uncertainty how the present text of Judg. 20 16 arose 
(cp Moore, ad toe.), there is perhaps hardly sufficient ground 
for connecting with this etymology the story of the 700 left- 
handed warriors. Cp, however, also Ehud, and the story of 
the Benjamite deserters to David, who could use the how and 
the sling with either hand (1 Ch. 12 2). 
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cume gradually to be distinguished from the rest of the | 
highlanders of Ephraim by the special name of Ben- • 
jarniu-s, ‘men of the south, ' the S. part, as being 
the smaller (cp i S. 9 21), receiving the distinguishing 
epithet. 

It is not difficult to conjecture how this would 
naturally come about. The plateau of Benjamin, if it is, 

T , as we have seen, historically connected with 
an . j ose ph ( j s hardly divided physically from 
Judah. Indeed, although no mean county (crrei/wTaros 
8e 6 K\i}pos ovtos j\v 81a rrjif tt}$ yijs dperifjv : Jos. Ant. 
i. 622), it differs materially in its physical features from 
the northern part of Ephraim, being sterner and less 
fruitful — in fact, more Judaean. Moreover, valleys, 
running down to the Jordan (Suwenlt, Kelt) and to the | 
sea (Merj ibn ' Omer), exposed it to attack from the E. 
(Moab) and from the W. ( Philistines), while a line of strong 
Canaanite fortress-cities (Gibeon, etc.) constituted an 
additional source of danger to its highland peasants. 
That these southerners had a certain traditional fierce- 
ness 1 (Blessing of Jacob) 2 was, accordingly, only a 
natural result of their position and history. We cannot 
be surprised, then, that they won the right to a special 
name and place. 

It is thus hardly necessary to assume, with Stade 
(Z. IT IV 1 348 [’8i]), some specific attempt or series 
of attempts to overcome by force the Canaanites of the 
cities (Jericho, Ai), perhaps under the leadership of the 
clan of Joshua, in order to account for the origin of r I 
separate tribe : the general situation might be sufficient. 

Mixture of race may, however, have helped to 
differentiate the tribe, although at least the Canaanite 
p ... elements took a very long time to 
6 . population. become thoroughly amalgamated, as 
we see from the story of Gibeon (Josh. 9 ; St. GVI 161), 
and still more from the hints about Beeroth (q.v. , i. ), 3 
which appears to have retained its distinctively Canaan- 1 
ite population at least till the time of Saul : indeed, 1 
even the radical policy of the latter seems to have been 
only partly successful (see IshhAAL, 1). If the name 
Chephau-haammon-u (q.v. ) indicates the presence of 
immigrants from across the Jordan we must look for the 
explanation to much later times (Josh. 18 24 P). The 
position of Benjamin on the marches of Joseph, however, 
doubtless provided opportunities for mixture also with 
other tribes. 

Benjamin is, e.g. % explicitly brought by E (Gen. 35 18) into 
connection with a tribe called BenONI ('/.r\), while the first 
appearance of one or both of them is connected in some way (at 
least etymologically) with the disappearance of Rachel {q.v.). 

If Simeon really temporarily settled in this neighbourhood before 
making his way south (cp Israel, § 7), it is at least worthy of 
note that in a Simeonite list we find a clan name, JAM1N 2 (1 Ch. 

4 2^), and a place name Bilhah ( v . 29; see Baalah, 2). Nor 
is it impossible to find suggestions of some connection with 
Reuben : a famous landmark on the borders of Benjamin is con- 
nected with his name (though the genuineness of tbe text is per- 
haps not beyond question), 4 as is also Bilhah (q.v.), the hand- 
maid of Rachel. In Bilhan, on the other hand, to which the 
Chronicler in his first genealogy assigns a prominent place 
(iCh. 7 10), we cannot safely see the remains of a Bilhah clan 
(see _ Bilhah), for the name may have been taken from the 
llorite genealogy, as Jeush was taken from the Edomite (below, 

§ 9 ii. a). Historical probability is certainly in favour of the idea 
that, after Dan failed to establish himself, Benjamin eventually 
spread westwards — although some of the apparent actual traces 
of this are not to be trusted (see Hushim, Gen. 4623 [Danite; 
see, however, Dan, § 8] compared with 1 Ch. 8 8 11 [Benjamite] ; 
Aijalon [i], Josh. 19 42 [Danite] compared with Judg. 1 35 
[house of Joseph] 1 Ch. S 13 [Benjamite ; see Beriah, 3]). The 
confused connection with Manasseh, however, that seems to 


1 The historical figures belonging to the tribe, too, have a 
certain passionate vehemence (Saul, etc.). 

2 For a suggestion of a possible original connection between 
the metaphor employed in the Blessing and the constellation 
Lupus right opposite Taurus (= Joseph), see Zimmern’s art. 
*Der Jakobssegen u. der Tierkreis,’ ZA 3 168 ['92]. 

3 A late editor may be following trustworthy tradition when 
he add-. Chephirah in his list (with which cp Ezra 22025 = 
Neh. 7-25 29 = 1 Esd. 617 19). 

4 ‘ Son (p) of Reuben ’ may be a corruption of ‘ stone (pt<) of 
Reuben,' which may be not an alternative name of the stone, but 
an alternative reading for Bohan (q.v.). 
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result from the present text of i Ch. 7 15 compared with V. 12 
is perhaps due merely to corruption ot the text. (Shupham and 
Hupham may have had no place in the original system of the 
Benjamite list, iCh. 76-ii, and being perhaps supplied on the 
margin [see below, § 9 ii. a] may, by some confusion, have made 
their way into the text also in Manasseh, p. 15 [cp Be. ad loc.\) 
What connection with Moab is intended in 1 Ch. N 8 the present 
condition of the text makes it impossible to divine (the clause 
may be a gloss; see below, § 9 ii. &)■ Cp Pahath-Moaii. 
Nor perhaps can we venture to interpret historically the sugges- 
tion of the Chronicler with regard to a later transference of dans 
from Benjamin back to Ephraim (see Beriah, 2, 3). Clan 
names common to Benjamin and other tribes are not rare. 

The memory of the derivative or at least secondary 
character of Benjamin still lived in the earlier days of 
the monarchy, as we see from 2 S. 19 20 [21] 
4. Age. a j SQ 20 j w jth 20 21) and (apparently) from 
Judg. 1 22, 1 and seems to be reflected in the patriarchal 
story (JE) which tells how, last of all, Benjamin was 
born in Canaan. 2 That the differentiation of Benjamin 
was relatively ancient, however, we should be prepared 
to believe from the fact of the other branches of Joseph 
being called not brothers but sons. 3 The reference in 
the Song of Deborah is too obscure (not to speak of its 
perplexing connection in some way with Hos. 58) to be 
of much use as positive evidence ; while the story of 
Ehud, if it is perhaps hardly necessary, with Winckler 
(Gesch. 1 138), to regard the single explicit reference to 
Benjamin as an interpolation (see below, § 5), may 
perhaps reflect the conditions of an age when no very 
clear line was drawn between Benjamin and the rest 
of Joseph (Judg. 327) — the men of the south and the 
men of the more northern highlands. At all events, 
by the time of David Benjamin was, owing to the energy 
of Saul, «. distinct political element to be reckoned 
with, although we must not forget that, e.g. , in the story 
of the first appearance of Jeroboam, the ‘house of 
Joseph’ is an administrative unit (1 K. 11 28). 4 

The peculiar condition of the legends relating to 
this tribe provokes an attempt to explain it. This 
_ , must take account of two inconsistent 

' tendencies — a tendency in favour of the 
tribe (Judg. 3 15 1 S. 4 12 1 K. 3 4 9 2), and a tendency 
against it (Judg. 19-21). When we bear in mind the 
central position of the tribe, and the abundmee and 
importance of sanctuaries within and near its bounds (see 
below, § 6), it cannot surprise us that there were many 
traditions of incidents in which the tribe played a part. 
It is, however, remarkable that some of them have no 
special reference to sanctuaries. 

We can hardly suppose this due to contending political 
interests (those of Ephraim and Judah) leading to a sort of 
diplomatic flattery of the boundary tribe with a view to seem- 
ing its adhesion— just as there evidently was rivalry of a less 
peaceable kind (e.g., 1 K. 15 17 22). A. Bernstein, who worked 
out this view in great detail in his able, if unequal, essay 
Ursprung der Sagen von Abraham, Isaak v. Jacob , 1871 (see 
especially 61), does not take account of the stories unfavourable 
to Benjamin outside of Genesis ; and it seems clear that 
Benjamin was naturally a part of the northern kingdom (1 K. 
12 21 belongs to a much later date than v. 20). The later 
history of the tribe, especially after the fall of Samaria (see below 
§ 7), would go a long way towards accounting not only for the 
preservation but also for the mixed character of much Benjamin 
tradition. If we wish any further explanation, it seems reason- 
able to seek it in a natural interest, friendly ur otherwise, in the 
great tribal hero, the mysterious Saul and his house. 

The interest in the tribe is undeniable. 

Israel will run any risk rather than that of losing Benjamin 
(Gen. 42 38 J) ; the narrative delights in detailing the various 
signs of special affection on the part of ‘ Joseph,’ and even Judah 
oners himself as surety for him (Gen. 43 9 J) or, according to E, 
Reuben the first-born offers his two sons (Gen. 42 37). On the 
other hand, all the tribes led by Joseph reprove and chastise 
Benjamin, but relent and find a substitute in Jabesh Gilead 


1 St., however, supposes that the account of Benjamin has been 
lost (Gesch. 1 138). 

2 P, however, ignores this (Gen. 3^ 26). 

_ 3 Nbldeke (in a private communication) thinks that at an early 
time Benjamin was a powerful tribe, and that the rise of the 
story of its late origin (as also Judg. 19-21) is to be accounted 
for simply as the result of the crippling of its power by David. 

4 It has been argued by St. from 1 K.4i8 [19] that it did not 
include .Benjamin (ZA TW 1 n.) ; but could we argue from 

4 8 that it did not include Ephraim? 
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(Tudg. 19-21), — a story that is strangely parallel to Joseph's accus- | 
ing Benjamin (falsely), the others interceding, and Judah offering 
to become substitute (Gen. 44 33). What historical substratum 
may underlie this Gibeah story we have not the means of 
determining. Its late date and its un trustworthiness in its present 
form appear in its practically wiping out the tribe that was not 
so very long after al-le to give its fust ruler to a unit ml ‘ Israel 1 
(see also below, § 7, end, on post -exilic interest in Benjamin). 

Benjamin was in a sense at the centre of the religious | 
life of the land. What the religious history of 
. . Anatiioth (g.v., 1) may have been we 
6. Religious cfin on iy g Uess j but there were sacred 

position, ninssebas and trees that bore the names 
of Deborah (Gen. 358 Judg. 4 s) and Rachel (Gen. 

35 16 20 Jer. 31 15) i 1 and Ramah, Geba, Gibeah, Mizpeh, 1 
Gibeon, Gilgal, 2 not only were Cannanitish sanctuaries i 
but also continued to be of importance as such in Israel ; 
indeed, Geba, which (or perhaps it was the neighbouring 
Gibeah) one writer calls ‘Gibeah of God’ (1 S. 10 5), 
was perhaps selected l>y the Philistines as the site of 
their n c sib because of its sanctity (1 S. 13 3 and especi- 
ally 10 5 ; cp Su’L, §2 u.) as well as because of its 
strategic position. 3 

More important still, perhaps, Bethel itself, the 
famous royal sanctuary (Am. 7 13). where, according to 
the story, Israel encamped after crossing the Jordan 
(see Hoc him }, is said by P to have belonged to 
Benjamin (Josh. 1$ -’2). Xo doubt the Chronicler 
afterwards (1 Ch. 728) assigns it to Ephraim ; but 
(though it may well have been a border town with 
connections on both sides) that is perhaps only 
because he could not conceive of Benjamin, a tribe 
that he regarded as belonging to the southern kingdom, 
extending so far north. At all events, there was reason 
enough for the words used of Benjamin in Dt. 33 12 
(cp Di. ad loc. and see below, § 8), 

‘The beloved of Yahvvfe, he dwelleth secure ; 

He (/>., Yah we) encompasseth him all the day, 

And between his shoulders 4 doth he dwell.’ 

It seems, therefore, not unfitting that this tribe, martial 
though it was, should for all time, whatever view we 
take of the character of Saul, be associated with two of 
the greatest names in the history of Hebrew thought 
and religion, representatives of two of the greatest of 
religious movements : Jeremiah, w'ho was a native of a 
Benjamite town, and Paul, who at least believed that he 
was sprung from the same tribe (Rom. 11 1 Phil. 3s; 
cpTest. xii. Patr., Benj. ch. 11). 

Saul's career ended in gloom ; yet his work was not 
entirely undone. It was, therefore, a matter of course 

7 Lat t ^ lat men Benjamin (especially the 

hist ^ Bichrites, see below, § 9 ii. /?), even more 
than the rest of the house of Joseph, should 
dislike being subordinated to the newly-risen house of 
Judah (SuiMEi, 1), and should embrace any good oppor- 
tunity to assert their claim (Sheba, ii. 1), and that, 
along with the rest of the house of Joseph, they should 
throw in their lot with JEROBOAM ( 1 ). We have, accord- 
ingly, no reason to question the accuracy of the state- 
ment in 1 K. 1220 : 4 there was none that followed the 
house of David, but the tribe of Judah only,' 5 (cp Ps. 

[3] and Hos. 58 with We. 's note, and see Israel, 

§ 28 ; Jericho is regarded as north Israelite in * K. 

15 27 lfi 15 ff . ). However, as Jeroboam was not a 
Benjamite, and the capitals of the northern kingdom 
were always in the northern parts of Joseph (cp 
Zarethan II. ), Benjamin does not appear to have 

1 On the stone of Bohan or Reuben, see above (§ 3). 

2 Baal-tamaralso was probably a sacred place. On the special 
importance of Gilgal in early times, see Circumcision, § 2. 

3 Wi. has even tried to show that Gibeah was believed by 
some to have been the seat of Israel's famous shrine, the ‘ark’ ; 
but he takes no account of the discussion of Rosters ( VhT 
27 A 1 ' 378 [93] ; cp akk, § 5). 

4 Note the Arabic metaphor, WRS, Kin. 46 (foot). 

5 We cannot argue from 2 Sam. 24 19, for ‘Judah’ here 
means, not, as the Chronicler (1 Ch. 21 6) oddly supposed, a tribe, 1 
but the southern kingdom (the Chronicler thinks it necessary 
to trv to explain — see the attempts of <8> 1 1 to understand | 
him — why Benjamin and Levi were not numbered). 


really gained by this step. In fact, it seems to have 
eventually gravitated more and more southwards. 
Indeed, lying on the boi'der between the two king- 
doms, it was important strategically rather than politic- 
ally ; and, although we cannot very well follow the 
details of the process, 1 some of its towns seem to have 
been, at one time or another, and more or less 
permanently, incorporated in the southern kingdom. 
The blow that the northern kingdom received in 722 
was favourable to this process, and in another sense the 
sack of Jerusalem in 586. Thus in Jer. 33 13 * the land 
of Benjamin ’ is included in an enumeration of the 
various districts of the territory of Judah- -viz. , the 
Sliephelah, Negeb, etc.-— just as in 2 K. 1238 ‘from 
Geba to lieersheba,’ like ‘from Geba to Rimmon ' in 
Zech. 14 10, stands for tire whole land of Judah, and in 
Jer. 61 Jeremiah's clansmen are living in Jerusalem; 
ami so, in the century following the rebuilding of the 
temple, Benjamin is regularly mentioned alongside of 
Judah, the combination of names appearing often to 
mean the families that were not taken to Babylon (cp 
Rosters, Hcrsiel , passim), and the Jews came to 
believe that Rehoboam's kingdom had from the first 
consisted formally of these two tribes (cp Ps. 6827 [2s] 2 
Chron. passim, and a late writer in 1 K. 122i 23). 
Hence we need not be surprised at the fulness with 
which Benjamin, as compared with the other Joseph 
tribes, is treated in the book of Joshua (Di. 505), or 
at the frequent and copious Benjamin lists in the 
Chronicler (see §8/.). Only we must remember that 
these tribal distinctions were in later times theoretical ; 


Simon (2 Macc. 34), Menelaus, and Lysimachus were 
Benjamites ; for the explanation of Mordecai’s mythic 
genealogy (Shimei — Kish — Benjamin) see Esther, 
§2/ 

(a) Although the priestly writer's conception of the 
frontier of Benjamin is not even self-consistent, Beth- 
Arabah, a point in Judah's N. 

’ . a e , boundary (Josh. 15 6), being assigned 
TT. _ first ( v . 61) to Judah and then (LS‘22, 

statistics : if the text j s correc t ; see Beth- 
geographical. ^rabah, jj to Benjamin, it can be 
identified roughly. 

From the Jordan near Jericho he makes it pass up to 
Beth-aven and Bethel ( Beitin ), where it turns S. to Ataroth- 
addar (possibly ' Atdrd) and thence W. to Beth-horon the nether 
( Bcit'Ur ), returning by Kirjath-jearim and Nephtoah ( Li/td ), 
circling round the south of Jerusalem through the vale of 
Hinnom and the plateau of Rephaim, and by the spring of 
Rogel, and finally returning by En-shemesh (Hod-el-'Aza riych) 
and the valley of Achor to the Jordan at Betb-hoglah (Ain-, or 
Ka$r-Hajla). 

What led P to fix on this line, the southern stretch of 
which he repeats with greater fulness in the delineation 
of Judah (Josh, 155-10), we cannot say; nor can we 
sav why he makes the boundary run south of Jeru- 
salem 3 The * Blessing of Moses ' has indeed been 
taken to imply (Dt. 33 12 ; see above, § 6) that in the 
latter part of the eighth century Jerusalem was held to 
lie inside the boundary of Benjamin ; but ‘ by him in 
the first line is probably due to a clerical error, and 
line 3 is quite indistinct : nothing points specially to 
Jerusalem. 4 Stade (Gl 7 1 162) proposes Gibeon; per- 
haps Winckler would suggest Gibeah ; Oort, however 
( ThT, 1896, pp. 297-300), pleads vigorously for Bethel, 
and nothing could be more appropriate in a poem so 
markedly north- Israelitish. It is plain enough, on the 
other hand, that Jerusalem is assigned to Benjamin by 
P (though he avoids giving the name of the town, speak*- 


1 See the account in GASm. HG. ch. 12. 

2 On the filler tribes mentioned in this verse see Zebulun, 


NAPHTA!-!. 

3 According to the Talmud the Holy of Holies and some 

other parts of the temple .stood on Benjamite soil {Scinhcdr. 54)? 
but the site of the altar, though within Benjamin, was a 
piece of land that ran into Benjamite territory from Judah 
(Yoina, 12). . . . 

4 Unless Jerusalem may be thought to be implied in the 
mention of Benjamin before Joseph (Dr. Dt. 389). But on the 
order of the tribes cp Di. 
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ing simply of ' the Jebusite'} ; and, if we do not know 
precis -ly why he does so, we can at least see that he 
has a purpose of some kind, for in Judg. 1 21 it is quite 
clear that the editor has for the same reason twice 
substituted ‘Benjamin 1 for the original ' Judah, 1 which 
we find in the otherwise identical Josh. IT163. We 
must conclude that, whatever conceptions prevailed in 
later times, in the days when tribal names were really 
in harmony with geographical facts of one kind or 
another, Jerusalem was counted to Judah. 

(£) Many late lists of Benjamite towns have been 
preserved. 1. The only early one is the rhetorical 
enumeration of twelve places on the path of the 
Assyrian invader (Is. IO28-32). 

Ol the m'x names in it which are not mentioned in any of the 
other lists, two are those of towns the sites of which are known 
with certainty: .Mich mash (Jfuftwas) and Gebim (El-Jib). 

P’s list (Josh. I821-28) comprises an eastern and a 
western group — viz., a group of twelve (to which he 
adds in 21 18 two others) and a group of fourteen towns. 

Of these twenty-eight the following sixteen may be regarded 
as identified, some with certainty, others with a high degree 
of probability : Jericho, Beth-Hoglah, Zemakaim, Bethel, 
Parah, (<LfjA, Gibeon, Ramah, Beetkuth, Mizpeh, Che- 
pi 1 Irak, ‘the Jebusite,' Gibeath, Kiriath, Anathoth, 
Almon (see Ali» meth). 

3. Neh. 11 31-35 contains a list of some sixteen towns 
alleged to be settled by Benjamites. The list, which 
may be incompletely preserved, is more and more 
assigned, bv scholars of various schools, to the time 
of the Chronicler (see Torrey, Comp, and Hist. Value 
of Ezra- Neh. 42 f ; Mey. Entsteh. 107, 189); at all 
events, it cannot be early. 

Of the eleven new names (unless the Aija of v. 31 be the 
Avvim of Josh. IK 2 j) nut in the Joshua lists, four may be re- 
garded as identified beyond dispute: Hadid, Neballat, Lod 
( see IjS dda), Ono. 

4 In the list Neh. 7 = E /. 2 = i Esd. 5 (see Ezra, ii. 

§ 9), vv. 25-37 20-34, and iqb-22 respectively, seem to 
enumerate places (apparently places where members 
of Ezra's 1 congregation 1 were resident), mostly within 
old Benjamite rather than old Judahite territory. 

In this list, excluding Nebo (iv. ) as being probably merely a 
transposition of N'»B, we have still five other new names, of 
which, however, some seem to be spurious, and only Netophah 
and lb th-Azmavei H (s.„-e A'juavhth (i.])can be regarded as 
identified with any certainty. 

Other places perhaps in Benjamite territory are Baal- 
HAZOR (2 S. 1323) and Noh.VH (see Moore, Judges, 443). 

1 Esd. also adds a Cfzadias and Ammidoi (Chadi- 
AsAl ). 

Lists of Benjamite clan or personal names (sometimes, 

9 Genea- c ° urse ' including place names) are many. 

. . They have mostly, however, suffered much 

° ' at one stage or another in transmission. 

(i. ) P's two (Gen. 46 = Nu. 2 b* ) are, as usual, different 
versions of the same list. 

They probably contain two triplets (a) Bela — Becher — 
Ashbel, and (b) Gera — X aaman — Ahiram ; and a third triplet, 
not quite so certain, ( c ) Shuphan— H upham— Ard. 

(ii.) The Chronicler's two (1 ( *h. 7 and 1 Ch.8) are 
more difficult to understand, but are constructed more ' 
or less on the same scheme. 

(") In 1 Ch. 7 6 JJ. (sons of the first triplet 1 — of which, how- 
c\< r. Ashbel, ‘ Man of Baal,' becomes Jediael, ‘ Intimate of El ') 2 
wc have what is of all the lists perhaps the most symmetrical. 

G rtain peculiarities (such as apparent doublets) make it plausible 
to suppose that the symmetry was onc<- even greater. Ahijah, 
a name that occurs elsewhere in the Clmjni'Jer's genealogies 
only in priestly families, 1 sh. mid perhaps be read 1 the father of' 1 
(cp * father of Bethlehem.’ ifli.4 4). In that way the two places 
Anathoth and Alemeth ui.uld be assigned to the Lst-mentioned 
son of Becher, just as in z>. u Sluippmi and Iluppim are ascribed 


1 Verse 12 a in a sun.- represents the third triplet, and i2<5 
has names connected in 1 hap. 8 with the second. 

2 Cp Sarn'i 1 Ch. -7 32 - b-— 1«>\ 2 S. ‘23 8 (Warquart in a private 
communication). We can hardly argue from the Ashba.1 or 
AshbCl of the Peshitta that the change of Ashbel to Jediael is 
due to an accident ; for in the Peshitta 1 Ch. 7 6 simply substi- 
tutes the corrupt Genesis list (46 21) of nine names (with its ‘ Khi 
and Rosh Muppim' for ‘Ahiram Shuppim')for the Chronicler’s 
list of three sons. 

3 On the supposed Abijah, wife of Iluzron, see Caleb, ii. 
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to Ir = Iri the last-mentioned son of Bela. Mar quart, 1 to whom 
the detection of this analogy is due, suggests that rr3Rl should 
be rear! r\:n ttin- If some form of this theory be adopted it will 
be only natural to look for a name (or names) assigned to the 
last-mentioned son of Jediael (the remaining branch of Benjamin) 
and to find it in Hushim the son of Aher ( v . 12). This will be 
still more plausible if we may adopt the rest of Marquart's 
theory, that Aher inN is a miswritten inrux — Ahih5r — and 
that Ahishahar, -inC'MNi L a corruption of the same namepuynx)- 
If Uzzi and Uzziel in v. 7 are a doublet, ‘ five ' in the same verse 
is not original. Perhaps Ehud etc., in v. 10 are brothers of 
Bilhan, the intervening words being a parenthesis. 2 Whilst r-. 
12 is thus required to give symmetry to the genealogy, it may 
nevertheless be in a sense an appendix. 

03) Chap. 8 has in parts the appearance of being constructed 
in a very schematic form (though efforts to detect a general 
scheme have not been markedly successful), and this seems to 
warrant the conviction that the present obscurity is due to 
textual corruption. For remedying that some help can be had 
from the versions ; but it is not sufficient. Certain suggested 
emendations (see an article by the present writer m JQR 1 1 10?. 
114 ['• iL ]) so greatly reduce the disorder that now prevails that 
there seems to be reason to believe that the genealogy was at 
one time markedly regular in structure, and that considerable 
boldness in attempts to restore it is warranted. It has always 
seemed difficult to explain how the historically important Benja- 
mite elans — the clan of Saul and Sheba (viz., Becher), and that 
of Shinici (,\ u., Gera) — are so subordinated in this extraordinarily 
copious list (they appear to be omitted altogether in Nu. 2t>; 
see, however, Blchi k). It is probable that the subordination 
is due to corruption of the text. When emended in the way 
already referred to, 1 Ch. 8 1-7 b is reduced to P's three triplets 
with the additional statement that Gera was the father of [E]hud 
(q.v.) and Shua[l], or rather, as Marquart acutely suggests, 
Shi wei (q. 7 \ ; cp i!f> 1; [a/3ttJ-o-a/Lta?). What follows is obscure — 
the reconstruction proposed in JQR , l.c., is in parts not much 
more than a gues* — but it seems extremely probable that the 
names in w. 1-27, beyond P's three triplets, were originally 
attributed to Gera through Ahishahar (once corrupted into 
8,haharaim ; see above, [a]) and Hushim (v. 12 being an intrusive 
repetition of a later part of the list). Then w. 30-38 gave the 
genealogy of the Bichrites (for *voarr Uai, ‘and his firstborn,' 
read nDDn 'Jin ‘and the sons of the Bichrite '), v. 32 b being 
perhaps a marginal gloss due to some bewildered reader of vv. 
30-32 (in their new position after the intrusion of v. -2%/. from 
chap. 0). Marquart suggests that these nine verses originally 
followed the mention of the sons of Bela. For fuller details and 
other suggestions the reader is referred to the article already 
cited. 3 ft is difficult to avoid the conviction that some recon- 
struction is necessary. 

(iii. ) In Neh. 11 7/ and 1 Ch. ^7-9 we have two 
versions of a list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the original of which it is quite impossible to restore. 

The names are grouped in the form of genealogies of a few 
persons ; for which, among other reasons, Moy.*r pronounces 
the list an invention of the Chronicler (A’«A7/4., 189). 
Fosters, however, suggests that the genealogical form is not 
ori ginal ( Ucistel ), and that the autli- iritv was a. list of Jerusalem 
Benjamifs living in Jerusalem before the arrival of Ezra. 

(iv. ) On the list of Benjamite warriors in 1 Ch. 12 1-7, 
see David, § 11 (a) iii. On relations of Benjamin to 
other tribes, see, further, Rachkl, Bilhah, Joseph. 

2. A Benjamite, b. Bilhan, 1 Ch. 7 iof (see No. 1, § 9, ii. a ) 

3. A Levite, of the b'ne Harim, in the list of those with foreign 
wives, K/ral032 (see Ezra, i. § 5, end). 

4. A l,o\ite, in the list of wall-builders, Neh. 3 23 (see Nehi:- 
m 1 \H, § i f., Ezra, ii. §g 16 [ 1 ], 15 d), perhaps the same as No. 3. 

5. In the procession at the dedication of the wall (Ezra, i. 

§ 13 •'.•), Neh. 1234 (/ lua/xeiv [L]); on which see Fosters, Het 
Htrstcl , 59. H. W. H. 

BENJAMIN, GATE OF (J OJJS 11H), Jer.20 2 37 13 
38 7 Zech. 1 4 10. See J erusalem. 

BENO (m) is taken as a proper name in 1 Ch. 24 26 f. 
by EV, in v. 26 by C> ( yi o 1 Bon mi [A], BONNEIA yioc 
AyTOy [L], B om. ; in re 27 C' ,lA has yioi AyT(>y, 
<S> L yiOC Ay- ) and by Jer. and T.irg. That the list 
of the sons of Levi is in a most unsatisfactory state 
is evident from a comparison with Ex-. 617^ 1 Ch. 

6 17 [2] ff. 29/. [14] and 2321 JJ. The MT is most 
obscure, and, according to Kittel, w. 20-31 are one of 
the latest additions ; one rendering is to take v. 26 f. 
as follows 1 Of J.iu/.i.ih, his (Merari's) son, (even) the 
sons of Merari through Jaaziah his son,' etc. 

BEN-ONI COIN"]! ; yioc oAynhc Moy [ADEL], 

1 In a private communication to the present writer. 

2 Su Marquart. On foreign names in this list see above, § 3. 

3 Sec- now also Marquart's important article on the same 
subject (JQR xii.). 
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rightly interpreting the mind of the writer), the first 
name of Bex.) uiin (§ 3), gi\cn to her new-born ehild 
bv the dying Rachel (Gen. 8 3 18). lVn-oni must, how- 
ever, have been an early tribal name. We find the 
clan-names On am and On an (both in Judah, the 
former also Horite) ; also a Benjamite city Uno ; nor 
can the existence of an ancient city called Blth-aven 
(B eth- on?) be denied. To assume, however, with l'rof. 
&i\ce ( Patriarch . Pal. lot f ), first that Bcth-el was 
also called Beth-on, and next that the names Beth-on 
and Ben-oni imply that the name of the god worshipped 
at Luz was On, and next that this divine name was 
derived from On = Heliopolis in Egypt, is purely 
arbitrary. Cp Betu-a\en, Avkn (3). t. k. c. 

BEN-ZOHETH ctym. doubtful, probably 

corrupt). Zohrth and Ben-Zoheth are mentioned in 
1 Ch. 420 (viol i 'ofajS [B], vl. £w\at) [A], t»l. faioO [L]), 
among the sons of Ishi of Jvn.ui. 

BEON Num. 323. See 1 ».\AL-mkon. 

BEOR nil'-, possibly miswTitten for Achror ; see 
Baal-hanan [1] ; Beoap [B\L; Wll in 2 Pet. 2 15]). 

1. Father of the Edomite king Bela [ii. 1], Gen. 0632 
(B<\icop [L]) = i Ch. 1 43 (B<Mtop [A], cerufroop. i.e. t 
Zippor [L]). 

2. Father of Balaam ( Xu. 22 s, etc., ( 3 auop [A], 
except in Dt. 234 [s] Josh. 1 3 22 Mi. 6s ; in Josh. 249 
[(? bA omits]). called BosOR in 2 Pet. 2 15 AV {/3 oaop 
[Ti. following AN C C]; Vg. Bosor; cp the conflate reading 
fitwopuop [X*]). RV Beor ([jSeuip \VH]). In Nu. 2422 
u-L reads tw / 3 ewp (j Saccjp [A]) for Heb. nyak 

BERA iiH 3 , scarcely, ‘ with evil, 1 ep Birsha ; these, 
like other names in Gen. 14 , may be mutilated and 
corrupted forms ; BaAAa [ADL], B&P& [E], BaAac 
[J os. Ant. i. 9]), king of Sodom, who joined the league 
against Chedorlaomer (Gen. 14 2). See Che dor- J 
LAOUER, § 2, end. 

BERACHAH, RV Beracah (HinB, ’blessing’; 
Bepxei^ [BK], Bexpdv-X 1 ^ [A I-]), a Benjamite, one of 
David's warriors (1 Ch. 12 3). See David, § ii [a] iii. 

BERACHAH (RV Beracah), VALLEY OF {pDV 
koiAac eyAOYi^C [BAL]), the scene of the 
great thanksgiving of Jehoshaphat and his people 
(2 Ch. 2O26 ; in 26a 6 av\cou rijs evXoyias [BA], i) 
tcoi\as rr/s ev\. [L]). The geographical knowledge of 
the narrator was evidently good ; but that, of course, 
does not make his narrative any more historical (see 
Jehoshaphat). At no great distance from Tekii'a 
there is a broad open wady, on the west side of which 
are extensive ruins named Bereikut. Just opposite the * 
ruins the wady itself is called the I Vadv Bereikut ( Rob. 
LBR, 275). From the form Bereikut we gather that 
the true aneient pronunciation was probably Berechoth, 
‘reservoirs.’ T. k. c. 

BERACHIAH MiTinp), iCh.624 [39]. RV Bere- 
CHIAH, 5. 

BERAIAH § 31, ’ Yahwfc creates’ ; BAp&lA 

[L], Bepir* 1 Kdil B- [BA]). I. A Benjamite, assigned 
to the b’ne Shim 1.1 (8) ; 1 Ch. 8 m. The name is prob- 
ably post-exilie, ’ creation ’ being one of the great exilie 
and post-exilic religious doctrines. 

2. See Bedeiah. 

BEREA, 1. A11 unknown locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, where Bacchides encamped before 
the battle in which the Jews were defeated and Judas 
the Maccabee was slain (Apr. 161 B.C. ). The camp of 
Judas was at Elasa, Eleasa, or Alasa, also unknown, 
but probably Kh. [Vasa between the two Beth-horons 
on the main road from Sharon to Jerusalem (1 Macc. , 
94 f ). The best reading seems to be jSepea [AKV] ; 1 
but there is MS authority also for Bey p- fad and 1 

4 That is nj/’*n > C P 1 Ch. 7 30. 
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Be7 ipdaf ; Yet. Lat. has Brrcthiim. Josephus {Ant. xii. 
10 2) has ByOfydco, or, in some MSS, Byp£y 0 . Ewald 
thinks of the modern Blr c/.-Xcit, ii m. NW. from 
Jufna, or of Beeroth (mod. cl Bireh). 

R\ Bercea, B^poia [A], -pevo. [V]), the scene of 
the death of Menelaus, the modern Aleppo (2 Mace. 

13 4 ). 

3. Blpoia [Ti. WH] (some MSS ( 3 lpp.), now Verria, 
or Kara lerr/a, in Lower Macedonia, at the foot of 
Mt. Bermios, 5 m. above the left bank of the Haliac- 
mon ( llstritza ). It has a. splendid view over the 
plains of the Ilaliaunun and the Axius ; plane-trees 
and abundant streams make it one of the most desirable 
towns of the district. Yet it did not lie on the main 
road ; which perhaps accounts for its being chosen as 
- place of refuge fur l’aul and Silas m their midnight 
escape from Thessalomc.i (Acts 17 10). 

A curious parallel is found in Cicero’s speech against Piso. 
Unable to face the chorus of complaint at Thesxalimiea, Pi.so 
‘ fled to the out-of-the-way town of lieruea ‘ ( tnopjudmn dev nun 
Berceam. I?i Pis. 36). 

In the apostolic age Bercea contained i colony of 
Jews, and a synagogue (Acts 17 10). They were of " 

4 nobler ’ spirit ( evyevtarepoi ) than those of Thessalonica 
— possibly because they did not belong to the purely 
mercantile class. Not only were many of the Jew's them- 
selves converted, but also not a few of the Greeks, both 
men and women (ruiv BWyvioiov yuvaiKuiv tCjv evax 1 ]' 
(xovojv Kai av 8 pu)v ovk 6 \iyoi, Acts 17 12: the language 
seems to indicate that the apostle was here dealing 
with an audience at a higher social level than elsewhere). 
Paul’s stay here seems to have been of some duration 
(several months, Rams. Paul , 234), partly in order to 
allow him to watch over the converts of 'Thessalonica, 
only 50 m. distant ; he may have been still at Bercea 
when he made those two vain attempts to revisit them to 
which 1 Thess. 2 18 alludes, and Timothy may have been 
sent to them from Bercea, and not from Athens, on the 
occasion mentioned in 1 Thess. 82. The apostle was at 
length obliged to quit the town, as the ’ Jews of Thessa- 
lonica’ heard of his work and resorted to their usual 
tactics of inciting to riot {craXevouTes tovs 6 x^ ovs > Acts 
71 13). Silas and Timothy were left in Macedonia ; but 
Paul was escorted by certain of the converts to the sea 
and as far as Athens (Acts 17 14/). This hurried de- 
parture (etidlios, v. 14) may have been bythe road toDium. 

The omission of the harbour is noticeable. In other cases the 
name of the harbour is given : so in Acts 14 25 l<i 11 18 18. The 
omission, however, affords no proof that the journey to Athens 
was performed by land — a view which derives some colour from 
the AV ‘to go as it were tu the sea’ (RV ‘as far as to the sea ’). 

Possibly one of his escort was that Sopater, son of 
Pyrrhus, a Bercean, who is mentioned in Acts 20 4 as ac- 
companying Paul from Corinth to Macedonia. The 
Sosipater of Rom. 16 21 is probably another person. We 
read in Acts 20 s that the escort from Corinth preceded 
Paul to Troas : this may have been partly due to his 
making a detour in order to revisit Bercea. w. J. w. 


BERECHIAH (rrrm, in Nos. 4 f • 1 ^ 3 . § 28, 
‘ Yahwfe blesses = jdjerechiah, B<\p&x[e]l& [BXA], 
"XI AC [L])- 

1. Son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch. 3 20 (papaya [L], -iai [B]). 

2. One of the Levites that dwelt in the villages of the 
Netophathites, 1 Ch. 16 (-x*i [B]. 'X ta? [A], a-P- [L]), not 
included in || Neh. 11 . Probably the same as the doorkeeper for 
the Ark, 1 Ch. 1623. 

3. Father of Mcshullam in list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, 
§ 1/, Ezra, ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 ' 0 , Neh. 3 4 (-x«« [**A], 0111. B), 
30 (/Jap^eia [BN], 1 3 apia [A]) ; cp 6 18. 

4. Father of the prophet Zechariah, Zcch. 1 1 7 (/ 3 a pagt'a? 
[BNAQ]). Omitted in the H Ezra 5 1. On the question of his 
identity with the Barachias (AV), or Bakachiaii (ICY) of Mt. 
2335, see Zacii arias, 9. 

5. Father of Asaph, a singer, 1 Ch. 6 24 [39] (AV Berachiah), 


15 17 (-x ta fL]). 

6. b. Meshillemoth ; one of the chief men of the b’ne Ephraim, 
temp. Abaz, 2O1. US 12 (Za^apia? [B], Bapa^ia? [A]). 


BEEED (T !3 ; [AD] ; - p4 ,K [L] ; barad 

[Vg.]). A place in S. Palestine, or perhaps rather 
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X. Arabia, between which and Kadesh lay Beer- 
j.aiiai -KOI [ q . v .] (i 10 14). Three identifications 
deserve mention. (1) The Targums represent 

it by the same word as that given for Shur in v . 7 — Onk. 
bv 4 \'.;n IJ.igr.i, and Ji*r. Targ. by HftlCLa. The 
former word, however (cp Ar. hijr, ' a wall, enclosure ’), 
seems to be meant for a translation of the name Shur, 
not for an identification of the place. The second 
name is clearly the Klusa of Ptol. , which is now 
probably Kh. Khulnsi in the Wady ’Asluj, about 
12 m. from Beersheba on the way to Ruhaibeh or 
Kchoboth (see Palmer, PEFQ , 1871, p. 35 ; Guerin, 
Jud&e, 2269-273). (2) Eus. and Jer. (OS l M J 9 76 

14 a 2) identify a certain 'well of judgment' with the 
village Berdan in the Gerarite country (in which Beer- 
sheba also is placed ). This ’ well of judgment ’ seems 
like a confused reminiscence of Enmishpat — i.e. , Kadesh 
(Gen. 147). Is this Jicnlun the same spot which Jerome 
( 0 .S 1 O 1 3) calls Barad , where, he says, a well of Agar 
was shown in his day? (3) If, with Rowlands, 

we find BeeR-LAUAI-RuI ( q . v . ) at ’Ain Muwcileh, Bered 
may be some place in the Wady esh-Sheraif, on the | 
E. side of the Jebel Dalfa'a (see Palmer’s map). 

T. K. ■ . 

BERED (TTli, an Ephraimite clan, 1 Ch. 7 20 
(BapaA[^]» pAA-v\ [E], om. [B]), apparently called 
in Nu. iJiJ.'o, Bk< HER — a well-known Ik -n]. mute clan , 
name. \Vli<-n we consider the close n-l.itioii between 
the two tribes, the occurrence of Becher in Ephraim 
seems not unnatural (cp Beriah, 2 f . ). See, howvxer, 
Bl.i "HER. 

BERI 1 " 12 , prob. £ 76, ’belonging to the 

well’ [or t<> a place called Be’er] ; the name occurs 
tuu-f in Phamici.in ; c&Bpei [B], Ba.pi [A], BHpei [L]), 
an Asherite f.niiily-n.niK.- (i Ch. 736). 

BERIAH (HR' 13 , perhaps ’prominent,’ § 7; cp the 
play on the n.inie in 1 Ch. 7 23 with the play on the 
name Bera [/.c.] in Targ. ps. -Jon. ; Bap[e]ia 
[BAL]). 

i An Asherite clan individualised ; C-.-n. 4f* 17 Nu. 2f. 44 / 
(tf>, v. sS./. ; in r>. 28 Bept 1 b|, :--i it i- » »nnti»_«l ) ; 1 Ch. 7 30 

(/3epiya 1 fB), ?>. 31 -.ya |lt|. _«rncilic, Berilte, Nu. 20 44 (6 
/3apia[eji (l5-‘ vid F], /3apta 1 1 ?*' ‘*-1 J. -pat l . V], 0 epei [L|>. 

2. An Ephraimite elan-name, m a story of a cattle- 
lifting raid in 1 Ch. 7 21-23 (beginning at ’ and Ezer and 
Elead ’ ; v. 23 (3apyaa [B], -pie [L]) ; cp 813. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicler, Beriah was a son of Ephraim, 
born after his brother had been slain, and he was called 
Beriah because ’ it went evil with his [father's] house ’ 
(note the assonance nyna— ni*"a). This notice of the 
conflict with the men of Gath is enigmatical ; were 
there family reminiscences of the border strifes of the 
early Israelites which were recorded in documents 
distinct from our canonical books and accessible to the | 
Chronicler ? 

We. preserves a sceptical attitude (Pro IP), 214); Bertheau 
and Kittel, however, think that there is here a genuine tradi- 
tion, and that, on the destruction of the clans E/er and Elead, 
the Ephraimites of the border districts applied for help to the 
Benjamite clans, Shema and Beriah (1 Ch. s 1 j). According to 
S. A. Fries, the basis of this story is an early tradition dealing ■ 
with a raid made by Ephraimites into Palestine from the land I 
of Go-hen - in the wider sense which Hommel and he himself 
give to this term (see Gushi-.n). 

It would be unsafe to use these unsupported state- 
ments of the Chronicler as historical material. See 
below. 

3. A clan of Benjamin (§ 9 (ii.) ( i)), 1 Ch. 813 
{fitpiya [B], .iap. [A], ( 3 apaa [L]), 16 (,ia/j|e 17a [BA]), 
probably to bo identified with No. *. It ..ppc.irs to be 

1 Note that in 0 epiya (1 Ch. 7 30 [B], and 8 13 [B]), Papyaa 
(1 Ch. 7 23 [B]), and / 3 ap[e]tya (8 13 [A], 16 (PAJ), y = soft y (i.e., 
Ar. 'a in), which is usually represented by a br 1 _. 1 i.bin 4 . F.. r y= 
rough y (i.e., Ar. see Gaza, Zoar, Zideon, etc. 

2 Pedi. reverses the statement of the WT ; cp Barnes. Pesk. 
Text Citron, xi. 
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i stated that the Benjamite clan Beriah was adopted into 
Ephraim in recognition of the service it had rendered 
to the imperilled territory. So Bertheau ; cp Bennett, 
Chruu. 89. Cp also Ephraim. 

4 . A ( lershonite (Levite) family, r Ch. i!3 10 f. (Bepia [BL] ; 
om. A in v. 10 ). S. A. C. 

BERITES, THE (D’ r Qn), appear, through a cor- 
ruption of the text, in 2 S. 20 14 (MT), where Kloster- 
mann, Kittel, Budde, and (with some hesitation) 
Driver, read □'"pSH, ‘the Bichrites (see Bichri). 
The consonants naa Are. in fact, presupposed by the 
strange rendering of 0 > MA - (kcu irdures) y^appei ; (£S L 
Kal 7 rdcra tto\ls). The description of the progress of 
Sheba (q.v. ii.) now first becomes intelligible. 

BERITH (DH3), Judg. 9 46 AV, RV El-berith. See 

Baal-berith. 

BERNICE (BepNiKH [Ti. WH] for BepeNiKH, the 
Macedonian form of <J>ep€N 1 kh ). eldest daughter of Herod 
Agnppa I., and sister of the younger Agrippa (Acts 2 , 1 13 23 
20 30). She was married to her uncle Herod, king of 
Ch.ilcis ; and after his death she lived, not without sus- 
picion of incest, with her brother Agrippa. She next 
became the wife of Polemon, king of Cilicia. This 
connection being soon dissolved, she returned to her 
brother, and afterwards became the mistress of Ves- 
pasian and Titus (Jos. Ant. xix. 5 i ; xx. 72/; Tac. 
Hist. ii. 81; Suet. Tit. 7); cp Sch. Gl r I\., and see 
Hekoiuan' Family, 9 . 

EERODACH BALADAN (JIN 1 ?? IpN-Q), 2 K. 

20,2 EV ; EV m 2- Merodacii-Ealapan. 

EEROEA (Bepoia), 2 Mace. 134 RV, AV Berea, 

EEROTH (BHpto 07 [A]), 1 Esd. 5 19 = Ezi a225, 

Beeroth. 

BEROTHAH (nrfna), a place mentioned by Ezekiel 
( 47 16 ; aB0hpa[BQ], o>c0HpA [A], BhpgoO’a- [Q , n£r -]) 

in defining the ideal northern frontier of the Holy Land. 
It is apparently the same as Hkkotiiai (q.v.), and 
may be regarded as «* lengthened form of Beruth = 
Beeroth, ‘wells.’ As yet it lias n been certainly 
identified. Ewald (Hist. 3 153 ) connected it with the 
well-known Bervtus (the BV rut u and BV run a of the 
Amarna letters, the BVarutu of the List of Thotmes III. 
[so W. M. Muller], and the mod. Beirut) ; but it seems 
clear that \ maritime city would not suit Ezekiel’s 
description. Tomkins would, therefore, place Berothah 
in the neighbourhood of the rock-hewn inscriptions 
in the M Vt,:v Brissa, NW. of Baalbec, dow'n which 
wady a stream is marked in the Curie de Liban as 
flowing to the Orontes (PEFQ Ap. 1885, p. 108) ; 
but his philological argument seems unsound. Furrer 
(ZDPI r 8 34), Socin (Pai.W, 369), and v. Riess 
(Bib. At l ) have thought of Bcrcitdn , a village not 
far to the S. of Baalbec ; but this is only a plausible 
conjecture, and must be judged in connection with 
Furrer's general theory of the frontier (see Hor, Mount ; 
Riblah ; Zidad). Cp Aram, § 6 . 

BEROTHAI (TTQ ; Klo. would read *JT"fc), a town 
belonging to Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 2 S. 88 ((? 1A1 - 
£k tCov €k\€ktwv perhaps reading nvee from 

-n 2 ‘to separate, select’ [so Klo.]), possibly another 
form of Berothah (see, however, Klo. and the article 
Tebah). Ini Ch. 188 (where da v has the same trans- 
lation), which is parallel to 2S. 88, for Berothai we 
find the name Chun - , which must be a corruption, 
either of the first three letters of Berothai (i.e. , hid) in 
one of the earlier alphabetic stages, or of some other 
name wTiich the Chronicler found in his copy of the old 
narrative. 1 For asuggested emendation see MEROM.wi. 

1 The reading ’niD is probably supported by 0 > in both 
pla ,: <_x. and by the /cciAAiVtcus ( = €k\€ktujv of <0 > b 1 . ),,(' J,, s . Ant. 
A, ii. 3. The latter's text, however, must have represented a 
conflate reading, for he reads Max<">i<i) t which points to j 12 D 
‘ from Cun.' 
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berothite ('n an), i ch. n ,v>. see beeroih. 

BERYL. The Beryl as a mineral species 1 includes, 
... besides the common Beryl, the aq uni 11.1- 
1. Descrip ion. r j ne or p ree i ous beryl, and the emerald. 

The similarity between the beryl and the emerald 
was pointed out by Pliny (37 if); the only points of 
distinction are the green eolour of the emeukl and the 
somewhat superior hardness of the beiyl (7.5 to 8 in 
the mineralogical scale; speeifie grin it v from 2.67 in 

2.734 

If we leave out of aceount the emerald, the colours of 
the beryl range from blue through soft sea-green to a 
pale honey - yellow, and in some cases the stones are 
entirely colourless. The aquamarine is so named on 
account of its bluish- green colour, «////’ vt riditatem 
hurl mans imitantur (Pliny, /. c . ). The I >ei \ 1 wW.il- 
lises in six-siiled prisms with the crystals often deeply 
striated in a longitudinal direction. The great abun- 
dance of aquamarine and other forms of ben 1 in modern 
times has very much depreciated its value ; but it is 
still set in bracelets, neeklaces, etc., and used for seals. 

That the beryl was known to the ancients there can 
be no doubt. Some of the finest examples of ancient 
q , Greek and Roman gem-engranng aic 

* , found executed in beryl (see King's de- 

names, etc. ■ .. , , ' • • * . 

seription of a huge aquamarine intaglio 

over two inches square, Prec. Stones, Gems, and Free. 
Metals, p. 132) : the Romans eut it into six-sided pi unis 
[cylindn) and mounted them as ear-drops. It is also 
clear from the evidence of Pliny (l.e. , berylli) that, in 
later times, at least, beryl was called by the same name 
as now, though apart from 0 (see below) the name 
does not appear in any Greek writer till considerably 
after Pliny's time. 2 It appears, however, to have been 
called also (Tfidpaydos ; Theophrastus seems to know 
three kinds of smaragdos, which may well be our true 
emerald, our aquamarine, and our common beryl 
(Lap. 23}. In Herodotus, too, smaragdos is the 
material not only of the gem engraved for the ring of 
Poly crates (3 41), but also of the pillar in the temple of 
Heracles at Tyre (2 44), which eannot have been of true 
emerald, as the noble kinds of beryl are never found 
of large size. 

The Hebrews must be presumed to have known the 
beryl. We may perhaps identify it with the shoham 
3 Hebrew ' ^ or ^ te ^ s us th at the ornaments 

name. on th e high priest’s shoulder (Ex. 23 9 20 
= 35927) were of shoham , and 0 renders 
this <r/j.&payoos . We cannot always trust 0's rendering 
of stone names (see Precious Monks); but in this 
case the identification seems suitable. We are told that 
on each shoham - stone were inscribed the names of six of 
the tribes of Israel, for which purpose a natural hexagonal 
cylinder of beryl would be admirably fitted if, as has 
been suggested, the six names were inscribed longi- 
tudinally on the six faces. The \hoham - stones mounted 
in ouches of gold were probably therefore beryls pierced 
or simply mounted at the end with bosses ( umbilici ) of 
gold, like the beryl cylinders described by Pliny. 

The importance given to the beryl among the Baby- 
lonians and the Phoenicians (see above) makes it all the 
more probable that the Hebrews would specially value 
it. From Gen. 2 12 (later stratum of J ?) it would appear 
that the shoham was known in Judah before the exile, 
and believed to abound, with good gold and bdellium, in 
Havilah. The Chronicler brings shdham-slon&s into 
connection with the construction of the pre-exilic temple 
( 1 Ch. 29 2 ; but the reading may be incorrect, see 
Ebony, c), while the writer of Job 23 16 classes it with 
gold of Ophir and other preeious substances. 

The etymology of the word shoham (whieh oeeurs in 

1 On the stone called Beryl in EV see § 4. 

2 The chrysoberylus, chry-.opra.sus, and chrysolithus of ancient 
jewellery appear, to some extent at least, to have been names 
applied to different shades of beryl. 
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Chronieles as a proper name; see Suhiiam) is at 
present uncertain. 

a (rhe v, s. v.) traces it to a root 

“*• etymology meaning * pdlencss,' as if ' the pale stone,' 

and versions, wlnle Haupt, connecting It with the Assy/i.-m 
samh(, lenders * pearl.’ Jklitzsch, h<.\ve\tr, 
argues thnl .w until means a ‘ dm k ■ coloured [stone]’ (. I s.\. 
JJH B 488/'; cp r,iy. 60/: 130/), ,md H^ltvy 1 ounce is As-yr. 
to'un/u with Syr. Hun rather lli.-in I kb. slim (A ' cz\ O it . il'ii. 
P- 470)- 

Shdhuui is l'ciidcied in the various versions as 
follows : — 

1D 1 Vl firipvWiov (as in Targ. fp^WDli Saad. etc.) in Ex. UK 20 
- U’J J3, repro.lm ul in U.s j 3 (see Precious Sto.njs); 

A160S f-nj?] (T)j.n paySov ill 1.x. 289 'iU 27 3«lo ; A, 6 irpawos (l<_> 1 
green) in Ucn. U 12 ; A. aapStov in Ex. 35 g ; A. troo/x [UAJ, duuvos 
l El in I Ch. Uli £ , iv 6uy\i (as in Aij. at E\., T li- od. and Sjium, 
at Ex. and Gen., and Vg. [nnyc/i/nm,, but onvx in E/d. J c.o.cpt 
in JolA in Job UK 16; Pesli. everywhere llOid (li RW I . A ) or 
//. )io^ ex. , 1 ,t in 1 Ch. U!>a where its text differs; Aq. in 
Gen U i2 and Yg. in Job UK 16 sardonyx . 

RV m £’ adds as an alternative the rendering Beryl, 1 
thus supporting the identification argued for above. 

R\ follows throughout the usual Vg. rendering, giving every- 
where 'onyx' (s»c Dm), reserving ’beiyl' for the Hebrew 
TarshisJi (see Takshi-.ii, Sm • oi-). Jn the NT, howevei, 

‘ beryl ’ is naturally the EV rendering of / 5 %uAAoi/(Rev. 2l2ol) 

W. R. 

BERZELUS (zopzeAAeoc [A]), iEsd. 538 AV = 
Ezra d6i, Bakzili.ai, 2. 

BESAI CpH, § 52 ; BAcep [L-]). The b'ne Besai, 
a family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 249 (/?acr[e]i [BA]) = Neh. 7.-3 
(prjaei [BA], j3cucr. [N]) = 1 Esd. 5 31 HA&TAl, RV 
Basthai (fiaadcu [BA], fiecroep [L]). 

BESODEIAH ( ill'll D3, ‘ in the secret of Yah,’ § 22 ; 
the form, however, is very improbable [see Bi.zaleel] ; 
read, rather, HHOH, Hasadiah), an Israelite, father of 
Mcshullam in the list of wall- builders (see Xluk.miah, 
§ 1/, Ezra, ii. §§ 16 [1], 15 d. >, Neh 36 (BaAia [B], 
aBAeia [R]. BaccoAia [A vld ], BaciAia[E]). 

T. K. v-. 

BESOM (KBNBD. Is. 14a 3 f ; Pesh. I Vg. 

scopa ; tthAoy BapaGpon [BNQT], n- BaGpon [A]), 
a word occurring nowhere else in Hebrew or, in this 
sense, in any Semitic dialect. 2 According to Talni.B. 
Rush ha-.diand, 26 b. , the word, though unknown to 
the Rabbis (who called the article was still in use 

among the women (cp Jer. .1 fogi/ta, ii. 2). There is not, 
therefore, any reason to doubt that Vg. and Pesh. are 
right in understanding something to sweep (away ) with 
(cp the metaphor in Is. 30 28 [sieve] ; on which see Agri- 
culture, $ 10). The besom of death is not unknown 
to mythology (Otto Henne Am Rhyn, Die Deutsche 
I'olksage 41 1 f)\ but the figure hardly needs any 
mythological warrant (Che. ad toe. ). 

BESOR nib’?, Bocop [HAL], Jos. Ant. vi. 14 b, 
BacgAoc). a wady (Wij). mentioned in the account of 
David's pursuit of the Amalekites, 1 S 3O9 f. 21 (7'. 21 
pea-va [B], /3ex w P [A]). It was probably this wady 
that Saul 'crossed' when he chastised the Amalekites 
(iS. 15s; read ^rua nyi, Klo. ) ; and in the two 
definitions of the Amalekite territory in 1 S. IN7 (' and 
Saul smote the Amalekites, from Havilah,' etc.), and 
27 8 (' for those were the inhabitants of the land, which 
were from old time/ ete. ), we should probably read 
'from the lorrcnl Resor e\en to the torrent [land] of 
Musri. ’ See Ti.lkm (i.). Atcoiding to Guerin (. Judcc , 
2 ci 3 ), it is the modern Wady Gliazza which issues from 
the Wady es-Scba and empties itself into the sea SW. 
of Gaza T. k. c. 

EETAH (nt?3). a eity of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
2S. 88 (MT) = i Ch. 188 (MT), Tibhath. Pesh., how- 

^ Omitted (through oversight?) at Ex. 35 9 2^6 13 Ezek. 28 13. 

2 In Arab, the root means ‘incline (the head),’ in Eth. ‘set 
in order. ’ 
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ever, reads Tebah, and this is also favoured in 2 S. l.c. 
by 0 (fAcurficLK [B], ax [A], /xare^ajc [L], where fia 
arises from a corrupt repetition of the preceding letter 
in this translator's Heb. text). Cp Ew. Hist. 0153, and 
see Tebah. 

BETANE (Baitanh [B], Bat. [N], BA it. [A]), one 
of the places to which, according to Judith 1 9, Nebuchad- 
rezzar sent his summons. The Beth-ANOTH (q.v . ) 
of Josh. 15 59 appears to be meant. 

BETEN 4 vale ' or 4 hollow ; — Batng[A]. 

BAI0OK [B], BgtgA [L]), an unidentified site in the 
territory of Asher (Josh. 19 25) called Be0B€T6N by 
Eusebius (CAS 230 41), who places it 8 R. m. to the E. 
of Acco. 

BETH (ITS, st. constr. of JT3, see BDB) ; the 
most general term for a dwelling ; used of a tent in 
Gen. *27 15 33 17, but generally of houses of clay or stone ; 
also of temples (cp Bajith, Beth-Bamoth [MI, /. 27]). 
Combinations of Beth with other words are frequent in 
Hebrew place-names (see Names, § 96). In Assyrian, 
compounds with Bit are used as names of countries : 
e.g . , Bit-Humri = the kingdom of Israel ; Bit-Yakin (i.e., 
Babylonia, the country of Merodach-Baladan). 

Among other interesting compounds with Beth are Beesh- 
terah (?), Beth-eked, Beth-haggan, Beth-lehem, Ueth-meon (see 
Baal-meon), Beth-peor. 

BETHABARA (Bh 0 aBapa [C 2 KT b UAI1]), Jn. I28 
AV, is the place where John baptized, according to the 
reading which became widely current through the ad- 
vocacy of Origen, who could find no Bethany across the 
Jordan, but found a Bethabara with a tradition connecting 
it with the Baptist. Origen, however, admitted that the 
majority of MSS were against him. See Betiiany, 2. 

Origen was followed by Chrysostom ; Epiphanius, like Arm. 
(Lagarde), has BrjOaflpa. In the present text of Origen the form 
varies between BrjOapa, Ba. 0 a.pd, Bij Oafiapa, and B r/dapa^a (the 
latter also in Nc.b. s\ r. hcl. (mg.), aeth. ; see \VH 2 74); in OS 
240 12 10S 6 we find fiT} 0 aafiapa, Bethabara. 

The traditional site of the baptism of Jesus is at the 
Makhadet Hajla (see Betharabah, 1, where, too, it is 
suggested that we should read Bethabarah in Josh. 18 22). 
The two monasteries of St. John attest the antiquity of 
the belief in this site. 

Conder suggests the Makhfujet 'Ab.lra, NE. of Bois.ln, partly 
because of the nearness of this ford to Galilee and Nazareth, 
and partly because the river-bed is here more open, and the 
banks of the upper valley more retired ( PEFQ ., 1875, p. 73). 

Another suggestion of the same explorer (/A, 1877, p. 185) is 
philologically weak. 

As stated elsewhere (Bethany, 2), the true reading 
in Jn. 1 28 was probably prjdavappa — i.e. , Beth-nimrah, 
now Tell-Nimrin , NE. of Jericho. 

BETH-ANATH (njl? IT ' 2 — i.e. , 4 temple of Anath * ; 
in Josh. BAI00AM6 [B], B<\l NA0A0 [ A], Bh0ANA0[L]; 
in Judg. BAI0ANAX [B], -06N60 [BAL], Be06N€K[A]), 
an ancient Canaanite fortress, with a sanctuary of Anath 
(cp Betii-anoth), Josh. 1938. It is mentioned unmis- 
takably by Thotmes III., Seti L, Rameses II., and 
Rameses III. in the lists of places conquered by these 
kings (see PPM 652 638; Sayce, Pat. Pal. 160, 236, 
2 39 I WMM, As. u. Eur. 193, 195, 220). Accord- 
ing to Judg. I33, it adjoined Naphtalite territory, but 
(like Beth-shemesh) remained Canaanitish down to the 
regal period, subject only to the obligation of furnishing 
labour for publie works. Eus. and Jcr. [OS 23d 45 
105 20) inappropriately refer to a village called Batanaea, 
15 R. m. E. from Caesarea, possessing medicinal springs. 
But the site now most in favour — 'Ain it ha, in a valley 
6 m. \VN\V. from Kedesh — is hardly strong enough 
to have been that of such a fortress as Beth -anath 
(Buhl, Pal. 232 ; but cp C onder, PEF Mew. 1 200). 

BETH - ANOTH (nUITJV-1 ; Ba. 0 an am [B], 
- 0 ANCON [A], Bh 0Apco0 [L]). A town in the hill 
country of Judah (Josh. 15 59), towards the eastern border 
of that region, identified by \Y. M. Muller with the 
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Bi-t-'n-t of the list of places conquered by Shishak (A<. 

u. Eur. 168). If the form Beth-anoth be correct, it may 
be explained as = Beth-anath, ’ house of A natji (q.v.)\ 
ep pj? (Josh. 21 11) and p:_v. |ns? and pncl To sup- 
pose a popular etymology 1 place of answering’ (i.e., of 
an echo?), with Kampffmeyer (ZA)Pl' 16 3 ; cp Is. 
1030, SPOT), is needless. 

But is the form correct ? Conder and Kitchener (PEE 
Mem. 3311351) identify Beth-anoth with Beit ' Ainfin, 
5 m. N. of Hebron, near the sites of HALHULand Betii- 
zur (cp Betane). This appears reasonable, and sug- 
gests a doubt whether the ancient name may not have 
been pryn'3, Beth-'enun. It is true that 0 B favours 
C]y, and 0* j’uy (’ in the first syllable being unex- 
pressed) ; but the case of Anem (see En-GANNIM, 2) 
shows that the absence of both in MT and in the 
text implied by 0 is not decisive. A spring is men- 
tioned to the west of the ruins of Beit 'Ainun. 

T. K. C. 

BETHANY (BH0ANIA [Ti.WH]). 1. A small village 
first referred to in the Gospels, 15 furlongs to the E. of 
Jerusalem on the road to Jericho (Jn. 11 18 Lk. 19 29, cp 

v. 1), and commonly identified with the Beth-Hini 1 of 
the Talmud. It is no doubt the mod. el- Azariyeh 
(from Lazarus or Lazarium — the l wrongly taken as 
the article). El -'Azariyeh lies on a spur SE. of the 
Mt. of Olives (cp Mk. 11 1 Lk. 1929). Its fig, olive, 
and almond trees give one at first a pleasant impres- 
sion ; but <1 nearer inspection of the few houses is dis- 
appointing. 

There are various romantically interesting spots connected 
by old tradition with Lazarus (cp the Itin. Hieros. ed. Wessel, 
596, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, and Ids 3 239 10). < The 

Castle of Lazarus (based on caste llum, the Yg. translation of 
the Gr. kuj/xtj) is a ruined tower, presumably anterior to the 
time of the Crusaders, and hard by is the tomb of Lazarus *, the 
house of Simon the Leper also is shown. 

The Bethany where John baptized (Jn. 1 28, Ti. WH 
after K*BAC*, edd. , RV) is distinguished from the 
Bethany mentioned above by the designation ‘ across 
Jordan’ (irbpa v tov Top.); its exact situation is un- 
known. The reading of TR and of AV is Bethabara 
(q.v. ). Another suggestion is that Bethabara ( ’ house of 
the ford ’) and Bethany ( = mx rrn. ‘ house of the ship ’) 
are one and the same place (see GASm. I-JG 542, n. 12). 

The analogy of some corrupt OT forms (cp Kishion) 
suggests.however, that the true reading in the traditional 
source of Jn. I28 would be one combining in the second 
part of the name the letters N, B, and R — such a name 
as fUrjOavafipa. We actually find QaivOavafSpa in 0 B 
Josh. 1327 for the Bethnimrah of the Hebrew text. 
Now, the site of Beth-nimrah [q.v.] is well known. 
It is accessible alike from Jerusalem and from the 
region of Jericho (cp Mt. 3s), and the perennial stream 
of Nahr Nimrin, which flows into the Jordan, would 
supply abundance of water. This theory belongs to 
Sir George Grove ; it has been adopted by Sir C. W. 
Wilson (Smith’s DB ,( 2 ) s.v. ‘Bethnimrah’), and has 
strong elaims to favourable consideration. Of course, 
the insertion of the words trtpa v tov T opd. would be a 
consequence of the faulty reading firjdavi a. T. K. C. 

BETH-ARABAH (n:ni?n TVS or rtZHI? JT3 ; once, 
Josh. IS 18, by a scribe’s error [see 0] simply HTll’n , 
Josh. 18 18, Bai0apaBa [BAL] ; 156i 0ApABAAM [B], 
Bh0apaBa [AL], IS 22 Bai0aBapa [B], -apaBa [AL]). 

1. One of the six eities in the ’wilderness’ of Judah 
(Josh. 15 61), mentioned also as on the boundary lines of 
Judah and Benjamin (156 [ftcuOapcifia BA ; firjdapafia 

1 We may therefore dismiss the interpretation ‘place of the 
wretched one ’ (cp the play upon Anathoth, Is. 10 30 JUT). Beth- 
Hini. is generally explained ‘place of unripe fruit’ (cp xmx, 
‘unripe fruit,’ esp. of figs). The Talmud, however, says that 
figs ripened better at Beth-Hini than anywhere else (Neub., 
Taint. 150). If so, these figs may have led to the name 
H phage — i.e.. possibly, ‘house of young figs ’ — but the name 
Beth-Hini remains unexplained. Another form of the name 
is Beth-oni 0mr-jv3>- 
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L] IS18) ; see also Betii-basi. The reference in IS 22 
must be considered separately (no. 2). The wilderness 
of Judah in 15 61 is the deep depression adjoining the 
Dead Sea, together with the overhanging mountains 
and the barren country beyond, including probably a 
district in the neighbourhood of Arad (see Salt, City 
of). Beth-arabah may have been the first or principal 
settlement in that desolate coiner of the Arabah or 
Iordan valley which forms the N. end of the Dead Sea. 
Though mentioned twice, if not thrice, with lVth- 
hoglah, it must have been considerably to the S. of 
that place, for unless, with Knobel, we put it at Kasr 
Hajla (which seems rather to have been Beth-hoglah), 
there is no other suitable site for it till wo come to 
the copious fountain of 'Ain cl -Feshkha, near the 
N\V, corner of the Dead Si a (3i°*43' X., 35 0 26' E. ). 
The name Beth-arabah ('the house, or homestead, in 
the Arabah ’) has, therefore, «. special significance (cp 
that of Beth- jeshi moth, q . v . ). This indication of 
Hie site was made in writing by Robertson Smith. 
Perhaps, however, it is best to suppose that there 
were two settlements* one near the fountain (vi/. , 
Beth-arabah), the other (see MinniN) at the fountain. 

... It will be still easier to adopt this identification 
if we may follow 0 '' in reading not ’Beth-arabah’ 
but ‘ Beth-abarah in Josh. IS 22. The ford ( ' aba rah ) 
referred to in the name (‘ house or place of the ford ’) 
might then be the famous Makhadet Hajla near the 
mouth of the Wady el-Kelt, the bathing-place of the 
pilgrims, where tradition places the baptism of Jesus 
Christ. Such a Beth-abarah would be more naturally 
mentioned between Beth-hoglah and Zemaraim than 
a place situated at * Ain el-Feshkha. The confusion 
of the two names was very easy (note the variant B t} 6 - 
apafta in Jn. 1 28). Cp Beth-ABARA. t. k. C. 

BETH-ARAM (D^H JV 3), Josh.l3 2 7 AV, RV Beth- 

HARA.M (q.V.). 

BETH-ARBEL 1V3 ; eK Toy oikoy iepo- 

Bo&m [B], . roy lepoBoAM [Q*]. • igpoBaaA 
[A], TOY I€POBa<\A [Q a ], Symm. r<J ohcip TOvapfterjX), 
a place cruelly destroyed by ‘Shalman’ (Hos. 10 14+ ; 

Baer pL”; CABMAN [BAQ]). Robertson 
Smith in 1881 12 296) favoured an identification 

of Beth-arbel with the trans-Jordanic Arbela (see 0£( 2 ) 
214 7 2 SS6), now Irbid, in which case there might be 
a reference either to Shalmaneser III. or to a Moabite 
king Shalamanu mentioned in an inscription (KB 220) 
as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser III. Schrader (KA T& 
440-442) argues ably for identifying Shalman with the 
latter king, who very probably made an incursion into 
Israelite territory. The combination of Beth-arbel with 
the trans-Jordanic Arbela (Irbid), however, is improb- 
able : Shalman should be a more important king, and 
Beth-arbel (if this compound phrase may be accepted) a 
more important fortress, than Schrader’s theory sup- 
poses. Wellhausen and Nowack think that Shalman 
may be Shalmaneser IV. — the first Shalmaneser known 
to the Israelites. If so, the latter part of Hos. 10 14 
will be a later insertion. The reference to Beth-arbel, 
however, remains a difficulty. Surely the reading must 
be corrupt. 

€> B suggests a correction. Read dj/ 3T rrn. and, as 

consequence, for j obtff read The murder of 

Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II. , by Shallum [q.v., 1] 
is probably referred to (itr, or me??, points to a fate like 
that of Sisera ; cp -imp Judg. 527). A reader of Hosea 
justly assumed that Zechariah was not the only person 
who was murdered, and took the massacre of the royal 
family to be a fulfilment of the stern prophecy in v. 15, 
which ends : ' in a storm (iy^-3. Wr. ) the king of Israel 
shall be cut off. ’ The words * mother and children 
were dashed to pieces ’ may, however, refer to the 
cruelty of Menahem to the women of Tappuah 


[q.v., 2], as related in 2 K. 15 16. If so, the inter- 
polator combines two striking events which equally 
formed part of the divinely threatened judgment upon 
Israel. .See ('he. Fxpos. Nov. 1897, p. 364. 

For a new but difficult theory of Hos. 10 14 see Herz, Amer. 
J. Sent. J. <!>•::. 14 207 /. | '98]. The versions give little help 
except as t«> * Arbeel ' (tP 1 *). ©a preserves a trace of a theory 
that the refi-n.-iu e is t<> the slaying of Zalmunna by Bideon, in 
which case I's. fCJii [12] would be parallel. 2 £oAa/iai' (UAQ] f it 
is true, does nut accord with this theory ; but Syro-Hex. points 
to (TaAfj.ava is <frKAR a ' s rendering of Zalmunna, and 

has some authority in Hosea. Vg. gives Sicut vastaius est 
Sn/h/.ma a dojno cii/X qui iudicaznt Baal. The conclusive 
cxegetu al ol»|ecu*»ns to this view need not here be stated. See 
also Field’s Ilcxapla. X. K. ,J. 

BETHASMOTH (B<m 0 &cmoo 0 [A]), 1 Esd. 5i8RV. 
See Azmavetii (i.). 

BETH-AVEN ()1X“JV3, cp. Benj. ’ben-Oni’), a, 
place to the E. of Bethel near Ai (Josh. 72, ftrjOaiv 
[AJ, ft rjdav [L], from which, indeed, it has been pro- 
posed, following 0 BF , to eliminate the name, but on 
insufficient grounds 1 ), and to the W. of Michmash 
(iS. 13 5 ; where B<M0copcoN [B*L], BaiOcco- [B ab J 
are obviously wrong; 1 S. H23 BAMCO0 [B], TH0AYN 
[or rrj 6avv, A vld ], B<M06Op6ON [L]). The site has 
not been identified ; 2 but it must have been the last 
village on the edge of the desert country, for to this 
it gave the name Wilderness of Bcth-aven (Josh. 18 12 
ft aiOavv [A] ; -6<av [B] ; -daow [L]). All the data 
point to the neighbourhood of Deir Dtwdn — either 
that village itself, or Kh. Haiyan, immediately to the S. 
For the rest see Bethel, § 4. G. a. s. 

BETH-AZMAVETH (njDJinT3), Neh. 728 ; see 
Azmaveth (i. ). 

BETH- BAAL -MEON (flip D'3), Jos. 13 17 . 
See Baal-meon. 

BETH-BARAH (rra n\3, B<M0H P A [BA], -Bh P a 
[L] ; the form of the second part of the name is obscure) 
is not to be identified with the Bethabara of Jn. I28 
(Reland) ; it occurs only in the story of Gideon (Judg. 
7 24), who sends to his fellow- tribesmen in the hill country 
of Ephraim, bidding them cut off the Midianites’ retreat 
by holding against them ‘ the waters as far as Beth- 
barah, and (also) the Jordan.’ The latter words 
(pv.Tmn) seem to be ... gloss on ‘the waters’ (q*dh). 
By ‘the waters,’ however, are really meant, not the 
Jordan, but the streams emptying themselves into the 
Jordan which the Midianites would have to pass. Beth- 
barah must have been situated somewhere in the wady 
formed by one of these streams, and- there are points in 
the narrative which suggest locating it near the mouth 
of the Wady Fdri'ah, between which and the Jordan 
the Midianites would find themselves in a cul-de-sac 
(Moore). 

BETH-BASI (B60B&C 1 [A], B<M0B<MCC6t [X]. -Bacc. 
[XV], -Baci [V], [Pesh.], Beth-bessceeii [Vet. 

Lat.]), a fortified city in the desert (4 v tt; iprj/xcp), the 
ruinous parts (ra Kadrjprjfxlva) of which Jonathan and 
Simon repaired, when menaced by Bacchides ( 1 Macc. 
96264). The Syriac (see above; cp Vet. Lat.) reads 
Beth-yashan (cp Jeshanah). This is probably correct ; 
the corruptions can be easily accounted for. Jos. (Ant. 
xiii. I5) calls the place Beth-alaga ( i. e . , Beth-hoglah), 
which is too far from the MS readings, but may be 
a correct identification, though Beth-arabah also 
suggests itself. G. A. Smith, however, thinks that the 
second b in Beth-basi may be correct. ‘ In the wilder- 
ness of Judea, E. of Tekoa, there is a Wady el-Bassah , 
which name as it stands means " marsh,” an impossible 

*■ We. supposes oipD to be a gl° ss > an ^ pK a con- 

temptuous distortion of in the manner of Hos. 415, etc. ( CH 
125). So Albers, but not Di. or Bennett, SBOT. 

'■£ Possibly it was early destroyed. This, as Miihlau remarks, 
would account for the disparaging transformation of the name 
Bethel into Beth-aven (Kiehm, HWB$) I 213). 
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BETH-BIREI 

term, and therefore probably an echo of an ancient 
name. 1 t. k. c. 

BETH-BIREI, RV Beth-biri ('*03 rV3i, i Ch. 4 31. 

See 1 »r. fH-I.KB \OTH. 

BETH CAE I ~D'jT3 ; Bi,i0xop U 1 !-]. BeAx- [-']■ 
[Mexpi] KOppAiWN, Jos. Ant. vi. ; J T." [Targ.]), a 
pi u.e, presumably in the district of Mupah, to which 
the Israelites pursued the defeated Philistines (1 S 7 it 
[Dt.]). The phrase ’under Beth-car’ is remarkable. 
Does it mean 'under the gates of Beth-car' (so We. 
TBS 68) ? or does it mean ’ to the foot of the hill on 
some part of which Beth-car stood'? No such name 
as Beth-car is mentioned elsewhere ; hence it is at first 
sight too bold to identify it (as PEF, not disapproved by 
( / \Sm. HG 224 ) with 'Ain Karim, the name of a flourish- 
ing village a good way to the S. of Nebi Samwfl, and 
W. of Jerusalem. The name Beth-car, however, is 
self-evidently corrupt, and if we may emend it into 
' Beth-haccerem ' the identification with 1 in Karim 
becomes probable (see Beth-HACCERKM). Only i\ m. 
to the N. of 'Ain Karim is DC-r Yasln, not improbably 
t«> be identified with the Jashan or Je’-h.inah of v. 12 (see 
Shen), which need not be the same as the Jeshanah of 
2 Ch. 13 19. 

The alternative is to read 1 Beth-horon * (Kl>>.); t and n were, 
from phonetic causes, easily confounded. * Under lr<-th-horon ' 
would be a very intelligible expression ; but Beth-horon is 
certainly too far north. The reading ’ I'.vth-jashan,’ quoted 
from Pesh. (not tf<) by G. A. Smith (HG 224), I-' no reading at 
all, but a corruption of the text of i S. 7 ri, as Wc. has pointed 
out. T . iv. C. 

BETH DAGON (fin 1V3, § 95, 'house of Dagon,' 
BHOA^rtoN [AL]). 1. A city of Judah, enumerated ( 

in the third group of 'lowland' towns (Josh. 1541. 
Payadirjk [ B] ). The list is so scattered and irregular 
that nothing can with certainty be inferred from it as to 
the site of Beth-dagon ; but Makkkuah (q.v.). which 
is mentioned in the same verse, must have lain off the 
mouth of Aijalon (Josh. lO-’S). Here we find, 6 m. XK. 
from Joppa, a Beit-Dejan, and, 1 .[ m. farther S., Dajun. ' 
Each of these has been identified with Beth-dagon (see 
Kel). BR y 298, Clermont Ganneau, PEFQ. 1874), 
and one of them (the former, according to Friedr. Del . ) 
is probably the Bit-daganna mentioned in Sennacherib's 
prism-inscription (col. '2 1 . 65 ; KB 2 92). ft must be 
remembered, however, that the name occurred in several 
places through Palestine — Beit Dejan nearly 7 m. E. of 
Kab/ns (see PBPmap), and, aecording to Jos. [Ant. xiii. 

Si BJ i. 2 3), Dagon near Jericho, each on an important 
trade route from Philistia to the Jordan Valley. There 
may, then, have been more than one Beth-dagon on 
the borders of Philistia, and it ought not to be over- 
looked that neither Dajun nor Beit Dejan lies in the 
Shephelah proper. On the doubtful phrase ' land of 
I 'agon ' in Eshmunazar’s inscription, and on the god 
Dagon, see Dagon, § .. On Dajun see especially 
Cl. Ganneau, . Ueh Rt's. in Pat. 126 ff. 

2. A locality not yet identified (but cp Conder, Hdbk. to the 
Bible. 268), on the 1 —der ,,f A-her (Josh. V.) 27 ; /SmSeyei-eS [B]). 

3. The temple of barton in Ashdod (1 j\Ijcc. 10 83, prjQ&ayojv 

c1, V], PoSaytiti’ [k"]). C. A. o. 

BETH DIBLATHAIffl 1 D'nbr,T3 ; cp Ass. dub In, 

1 foundation 1 ; but see Names, § 107), a town in Moab 
mentioned along with Dibon [1] and Xebo [iii.] (Jer. 
J.S22 = tp ::i22, err oikon A&iBA<n 0 <mm [BQ], g. o. 
AeBA<\0<MM [NA]), evidently the same as Ai.mon-dib- 
lathaim, which also occurs in connection with Dibon 
(Xu. 33 4 6/ ). ^ This place (called nn). Mehedeba, 
and Baal Me on are stated by Media on his stele to 
have been fortified by himself (/. 30). 

BETH EDEN, AV m e-, EV ’house of Eden’ 1 H '2 
Df! V ana PWN x&PP^N [BAQT]), an Aramaean 
city or land, with a. ruler of its own, but presumably 
allied to Damascus (Am. 1 5). No satisfactory identifi- 
cation of this place has been made. The vocalisa- 
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don ip;* not p;-> forbids us to see in it the llapadeicros 
of Strabo and Ptolemy, and equally forbids us to regard 
it with WVtzstein (Del. Jes.^ 702; q> Vg. de domo 
volnpiatis ) as a poetical name of Damascus. The view, 
however, adopted by Schrader (A Vi 7 , i* 21 327)and favoured 
by 0 BA< - ,r (see above), that Beth-eden is the Bit-adini 
of the inscriptions (see Eden), is not less inadmissible, 
for this is too far to the X. of Damascus, and had, 
in the time of Amos, long been subject to Assyria (\Yi. 
AT Unicrs. 183 ; cp Nold. ZDMG 33326 [’70])- No 
doubt there were other places called Eden ( y. v. , ii. ). 
There is equal uncertainty as to the name Bikath-aven 
(see Aykn, 3), which corresponds to Beth-cden in the 
parallel line. T. k. c. 

BETH-EKED HfU’ IT’S, EV ‘shearing house'; 
RV m £- ’house of gathering 'J, 1 where Jehu met Ah.i- 
ziah's brethren, is either a place-name or (more probably) 
the designation of an isolated house used on certain 
occasions by the shepherds of the district (2 K. 10 12 14 ; 
B<M0AK<\0 [B] ; but in v. 14 4 v rrj aKrjvrj [B a - b,n &-], 
kaA [AL] ; Pesh. has ’and he was overthrowing the 
altars that were on the wnv ' [<•. 12], and in v. 14 "oy rra, 
cp ( 'od. Vmd. of Vet. Lat. Bcthacar). 


BETHEL (. XrVIl, §§ 1, 10, always one word [Ba. 
on Gen. It’S Josh. 7 2], RV wrongly with hyphen; 
1 Site ’ h° use °f God ’ — i.c . , BaityAion— ( cp B<m- 
ToyAi<\, Bethulia); see Idolatry, § 2, 
Mvsseba; BaiGhA [BADEL]; but Gen. of) 7, Be 0 . 
[D] ; gentilic Bethelite, see Hiel). ±. A town 
on the border between Benjamin and Ephraim, \V. of 
the wilderness of Beth-aven ( Tosh. 18 12 ; on 1*2 16, where 
<P v omits the clause, and h,is HAa5 for Bethel or 
Makkedah, see Tappuaii, 2), without doubt the present 
Batin (from Beitll, by the common interchange of l 
and n), a small village (said to have 400 inhabitants), 
with ruins of early Christian and Crusaders’ buildings, 
about 10 m. N. of Jerusalem. It lies on the back- 
bone of the central range, a little E. of the watershed, 
and 2890 ft. above the sea. From the village itself 
the view is confined to the plateau, which, like most 
of the territory of Benjamin, presents a bleak prospect 
of gray rocks and very stony fields, relieved by few 
trivs and a struggling cultivation. A few minutes SE. , 
however, lies one of the great view-points of Palestine, 
the Burj-Beitin or Tower of Bethel (probably the ruin 
of an early Christian monastery), supposed to mark 
a traditional site of the tent and altar of Abraham 
’to the E. of Bethel’ ((Jen. 128), and of Lot's view 
of the ' Circle of Jordan ' (183-10). Four good springs 

2 . Traditions. and a ?' reat rcstTV T amply o-rnfy the 
present village as the site of the city, 
which ‘was called Luz at the first’ (Gen. 2 ^ 19 ; oIkos 
deov [ADEL]). The sanctuary, ‘God’s house,’ the 
’ place ’ (as it is called in Gen 28 11, where it is distinct 
from the city) which grew famous enough to absorb 
the city's name in its own, may have lain either on 
the site of the Burj-Beitin, or on one of the neigh- 


bouring slopes, where there is a natural stone circle 
{PEFQ, 1881, p. 255); and the curious formation of 
the rocks in terraces and ramparts has been taken as 
the material suggestion of the ’flight of steps' (see 
Ladder) which Jacob saw in his dream (Gen. 
28 10 ff. ). 2 There he raised 1 pillar, or massObah, 


to Yahwe, and afterwards is said (Gen. 35 1-8) by the 
same narrator, E (it is J who gives the previous story of 
Abraham's altar), to have built an altar and called the 
‘place' (not yet ‘city’) ’God of Bethel' (for which (E ADEL , 
Pesh. , and \ g. read 1 Bethel ' ). Here Deborah, Rebecca's 


1 Cp the Targ. NT~i m* *:D rvz> ‘place of the gatheiin^ 

together of the sheph- r>L For V Aid, however, we should 
perhaps read nokedini (C and omit the next word (in v. 12, 

not in z>. 14) ha-rd tin (- as a gloss ; nokrdim was a less 

common word for ‘shepherd*,’ than rozm. 

2 Schlatter {Zur Tofiog. 236) infers from Gen.l’Js Jos. 7 2 
(om. 0A) that the sanctuary lay E. of the town, in Deir Dlwan. 
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foster-mother, died. She was buried below the town, 
beneath an oak called ' the oak of weeping ’ (see Allon- 
eacuth, Mulberry) : trees, it is probable, would not 
be found on the stony plateau above. The next notice 
of Bethel is in the JE narrative of Joshua’s conquests 
(Jos. 72 8912 [om. BAF ; v LJ), in which Bethel is 
not yet the name of a city (so also the Deuteronomist in 
Jos. I29 (Te0 [A] ; in 16 ‘ Bethel ’ is with 0"' 1 to be 
omitted), but is still distinct from Luz (16 2 [<?'■' docs 
not distinguish them, reading Aouja (B in v. i, A in v. 2) 
after j 3ai0rjX]). The later priestly writer, however, 
makes them the same (IS 13, cp 22 \firi<rava [B], I3 t) 6 t)X 
(A)] ; in Judg. I23 the parenthesis is probably a gloss). 1 
In Judg. 4 s the prophetess Deborah is said to have sat 
under the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramnh and 
Bethel — a statement which the critics who understand 
the song of Deborah to imply that she belonged to the 
tribe of Issachar suppose to have arisen from confusion 
with the other Deborah (see Deborah). There is no 
cogent reason, however, for their inference from the song, 
and while a palm is an unusual, it is not an impossible, 
tree at the altitude of Bethel : there is one at Jerusalem. 

In the story of the crime of the Benjamites the priestly 
writing tells of a national gathering before God at Bethel 
(Judg. 2U). 

In the records of the period after the Judges the 
name Luz does not occur ; we may suppose it by this 
„. . time to have been absorbed in that of 
S or ^’ Bethel, which was still «. sanctuary (iS. 

7 16 10 3). The division of the kingdoms brought Bethel 
a new opportunity : its ancient sanctity was taken ad- 
vantage of by Jeroboam for political ends, and he made 
it one of the two national shrines which he established 
in North Israel in order that his people might not go j 
over to Jerusalem. In these shrines he set up the golden ; 
calves — ’ Thy God, O Israel, which brought thee up out 1 
of the land of Egypt ’ (x K 12 29). A priesthood, not 
Levitical, was established, and a new altar, pilgrimages, 
and feasts were ordained (1 K. 12 30/ ). In the words 
of Amaziah to Amos, Bethel became a royal and national 
temple ( ‘ sanctuary of the king, ' ' house of the kingdom,’ 
Am. 7 13). 2 

A later (perhaps post -exilic) narrative records a 
prophecy as made by a prophet from Judah, by which 
Jeroboam was judged according to the Dcuteronomic 
standard, and Yahwe’ s overthrow of Bethel was predicted 
(x K. 13 ; cp 2 K. 10 29). There was no such feeling of 
guilt or foreboding of doom, however, among the 
prophets of the northern kingdom, for we find a 
company of them settled in Bethel, and the place 
visited by Elijah and Elisha (2 K. 22/. 23). 

For a national sanctuary the position was convenient. 
The present village lies about a furlong off the most 
4 ImDorta t easter b' °f the three parallel branches 

nositinn into which the great north road here 

p ’ divides, very near its junction with the 

road by Michmash to Jericho, and not many miles from 
the heads of those two other roads which come up 
from the coast by the Beth-horons, and by Gophna, 
respectively, to meet the north road just mentioned. 
That is to say, the main lines of traffic N. to S. and 
E. to \Y. crossed at the gates of Bethel. Like other 
ancient sanctuaries, it must have had a market ; its mer- 
cenariness and wealth are implied by Amos (84, etc.). 
Moreover, Bethel lay upon the natural frontier between 
the two kingdoms on the plateau between the passes of 
Beth-horon and Michmash (on the Chronicler's story of 
its capture by Abijah of Judah, see Abijah, i). The 
prophets Hosea and Amos appear in opposition to 
Bethel, not on the ground (taken by the Inter Deutero- 
nomists) that it was the seat of a schism, but because of 

1 In Judg. 2 1 a Bethel ought probably to be read for Bochim 

2 ND Ji'JM ton '3, AV ‘ for it is the king’s 

chapel, and it is the king’s court' ; RV ‘for it is the king's 
sanctuary, and it is a royal house.’ 
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the superstitious and immoral nature of its cult, even 
though the object of this was Yahwe himself. They 
regard it as apostasy from Yahwe ( Am. 4 4 , ‘Come to 
Bethel and revolt ’ ; 55 [padTjX Q* vid ], * Seek not 
Bethel, seek Yahwe ’ ), and its crimes culminate (Am. 7 13) 
in the silencing of his prophet Amos by its priest Amaziah 
(see Amos, § 20). It shall, therefore, bear the brunt of 
the impending doom (Am. 314 Hos. 10 15 [ofreos rod 
laparjX BAQJ). In scorn Amos had said ‘ Bethel shall 
become Aven ’ — i. c . , vanity, falseness, false worship, 
idolatry (5 5) : — so Ilosca calls it Bcth-aven (4 15 58 IO5) 
oftener than he calls it Bethel. The nickname was the 
readier because of the actual Beth-Avkn (q.v . ), which 
once stood, and perhaps in the eighth century still stood, 
in the neighbourhood. After the fall of the northern 
kingdom the heathen colonists naturally adopted the 
cult of the • god of the land , ’ and Bethel retained its 
importance as a religious centre (2 k. 17 28). Isaiah 
and Micab do not mention Bethel ; it is very doubtful if 
Jeremiah does so (Giescbrecht on Jer. 4 N 13). The frontier 
of Judah, however, must have been gradually pushed N. 
so as to enclose it, for when Josiah put down ‘ the high 
places in the cities of Judah ’ he destroyed the altar in 
Bethel and desecrated the site (2 K. 23415). The city 
itself must have been inhabited by Jews, for its families 
are reckoned in the great post-exilic list [see Ezra, ii. 
§§9, 8 c\ Ezra 228 (yaidTjX [B]) = Neh. 732 ((3 t} 6 t)X 
[BN*])= 1 Esd. 621 (jSeroXux) [B], /3 tjt. [A])]. It was the 
most northerly site repeopled by Jews (Neh. 11 31 ; fiyQyp 
[N c - a in ff- inf - ; om. BN*A])A We hear nothing more of 
Bethel till it is described as one of the strong places of 
Judah which Bacchides refortified in 161 B. c. (1 Macc. 
950 ; Jos. . hit. xiii. I3), and then it disappears from OT 
history. 

In 69 a.d. Vespasian garrisoned Bethel before his advance 
on Jerusalem (Jos. BJ iv. 99); and circa 132 Hadrian placed a 
post there to intercept Jewish fugitives (Midrash, 

5. Post- Ekhah, ii. 3 ; Neub. GJog-. Talm. 115). The Bor- 
biblical. deaux Pilgrim (333) gives it as Betthar 12 R. m. 

from Jerusalem. Robinson's theory ( LBR , 270), 
that Bethel is therefore the Bether of Hadrian's war, is un- 
founded. Euseb. and Jerome call it a village: the latter 
adds (under Aggai) that where Jacob dreamed there was 
built a church— perhaps part of the ruins at Burj-Beitin. The 
Crusaders exhibited the rock under the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem as Jacob's Stone ; but the ‘ Cartulary of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre ' gives Bethel as a casale ceded to that 
church in 1160, and the site of a tower and chapel built by 
Hugues d'lbelin (Rey, 378). Sec Gugrin ,./?/. fee, chap. IiS ; PEh' 
Mem. 2295/: 305/; Stanley, SPai'j ; GASm. HC y chap. xii. 
and pp. 289^ 298. 

(2) A place to which David sent part of the spoil of 
the Amalekites (iS. 30 27): probably the same as 
Bethul, if we are not with (and Budde) to read 
fiaido'ovp — i. e . , BlvTH-ZUR. G. n. o. 

BETH-EMEK (pftPH JV3. § 99, ’ house in the 
valley’), a place on the boundary of Asher (Josh. 1927). 

Before Beth-emek some words appear to have dropped out: 
perhaps they are represented by ©'s kcll eureAeuaerat [ra] opta. 
(After opta continues <rtu£0a.ij3ai0fie, where <r(uf> 6 cu seems to 
be a corruption of yatd) 0 anj\ [ = -yai prefixed wrongly 

to /3cLL6fJLe [=0ai0€/u.eKj; acra^0a /3r )0aefj.eK [A], cra</>a 0rj0a efieK 
[L] ; Symm. elf ttjv KoiAafia.). The description in v. 27 _/• is 
clear ; there would seem to be two descriptions of the northern 
boundary (if 1 on the left hand,’ v. 28, means ‘northward,' and 
if the equivalent of kcll eureA. opax is to be inserted before 
‘ northward ’ in v. 27). 

Robinson was struck by the resemblance of the name 
to that of 'Amka, 6£ m. NE. of 'Akka (Acre) ; but, as 
he himself points out [DR 4 103 108), the situation of 
'Amka is too far N. of Jefat (Jiphtah-el ?), and, even if 
this objection be waived, Amka is at any rate too far 

N. of Kabul (which must be the ancient Cabul). 

T. K. C. 

BETHEE { 060H p [BL], B&lOHp" [M>. one of the 
additional cities of Judah in Josh. 15 59 & ( C P SBOT), 
mentioned after Karem ( Ain Karim) and Gallim (cp 
Gibbar). No doubt it is the modern Bittir (7 m. SW. 

1 On this list see Ezra, ii., §§ 5 [fl» *5 Lri 

2 £cu00»jp also occurs in 1 Ch. 6 59 [A], as a substitute tor 

O. TTO.V [B] — i.e.y Juttah. 
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of Jerusalem), which stands on the slope of a steep 
projecting hill between the Wady Bittfr and t smaller 
valley. If we ascend higher we shall reach a site 
admirably adapted for a fortress, where there are still 
some ruins connected by popular legend with the Jews. 
On the E. side are chambers in the rock and old cisterns. 
Neubauer ( Gdog. Talm. 103- 1 14, cp 90) and Guerin 
[Jud. 2387-395) had all but demonstrated that this was 
the Bether (nn'D) or rather Beth-ter (inn '3). within whose 
walls Bar Cochba so obstinately resisted the Romans 
under Julius Scverus (a. D. 134-5). The proof has now 
been completed by the discovery of an inscription stating 
which divisions of the Roman army were stationed 
there. 1 2 It is, therefore, no longer possible to maintain 
with Gratz ( Hist . 2417) that the Beth-ter of Bar Cochba 
wa s identical with the Betthar of the itineraries, which 
was situated between Antipatris or Diospolis and 
Cjosarea (see Antipatris, § 2, end). See Gibbar. 

Only two ancient statements respecting the position of Bether 
need be here quoted. Bus. (HE 5 6) describes fh99r]pa. in 
these terms : iro\t\vi) ti s •*)*' oxvpunaTT), riov 'lepotroXvfjitov ov 
<r<f>68pa iroppu) Scearoura, and the Talm. of Jerus. ( Taanith , 
4 8), 1 If thou thinkest that Beth-ter [spelt with two 0 almost 
always in this section] was near the sea, thou art in error : 
truly it was 40 m. away from the sea.' T. 1C. C. 

BETHER, The mountains of ("1 HU '1 11), Cant. 217 
EV, following Vg. [Bether). The word Bether, how- 
ever, all recent critics agree, is not a proper name : it 
qualifies the preceding words. Putting aside the old, 
forced explanations of the phrase, such as ’ mountains 
of ravines ’ (CIbkac tcoiXto/j-driov — i.e., enra ’"in ; cp 

Bithron), and ‘mountains of separation ’ (between the 
lov<.rs), one might conjecture that ‘Bether’ was the 
Syrian plant maiobathron, from which a costly oil was 
procured, used in the toilet of banqueters (Hor. Od. ii. 
7 7), and also in medicine (Plin. NH xxiii. 448). So 
Symm. (Field, Hex. on Cant. 217), RV n) v ; Wellh. 

( 4 ) 399; ET 391. Others emend -inn into owa* 
’ spices, 1 in conformity with 814 (so Pesh. , Theod. , 
Meier, Gratz). The best solution, however, has yet to 
be mentioned : inn is miswritten for Ic'lmn. ‘cypresses’ ; 
cp 1 17 (Che.). ‘ Mountains of cypresses’ is an appro- 

priate term for Lebanon ; cp ‘ mountains of panthers ’ 
(48). See JQR 10 571, and cp Canticles, § 15 n. 

BETHESDA (BhG6cA A [cod^—i.e. , hnpn ITO 
— ‘ house of mercy ’ ; BhAzaGa [Ti. WH]), the reading 
of TR in Jn. 62, for which the best authorities have 
Bethzatha or Beth said a. On the topographical 
question, see JERUSALEM. 

BETHEZEL^VNn n'2 ; 0) I,A Q OLKOV ^X^! x ^ vov CLVTTJS, 
i.e.,Fh'm, ‘near her’), an unidentified place in the 
Shephelah mentioned by Micah (In), who foresees the 
captivity of its noble ones [v^'zg, emended from inn*;],’, 
(TVs reading [cJSiVt??], where MT has inioy : so Che., 
JQR , July ’98). It is scarcely the same as Azel (cp 
Azal). 

BETH-GADER (1*1.3 IT? ; BAiGf-^iAcDN [B], 
TeAtOp [A], BHGreAAcop [L]), a town, whose 
‘father’ Hareph was of Calebite origin (1 Ch. 2sif); 
the genealogy seems to represent post-exilic relations. 
On the analogy of the other great divisions Shobal abi 
Kirjath-jearim and Salma abi Bethlehem, Beth-gader 
was perhaps no unimportant place, and we may possibly 
identify it with Gem >k, i. 2 It is noticeable that the further 
divisions of Hareph are not enumerated, as they are in 
the cases of Shobal and Salma. 

BETH-GAMUL (S-1D3 D'3, ‘ place of recompense ’ ? 

[cpGamaliel, oikon r<MMO)A[B], o. t^mcoAa 

[A], o- [Q]. O- -ooaB [N c,a ], om. N*). In Moab on 
the table-land E. of the Jordan (Jer. 48 23), identified by 

1 Cl. Gan. Acad, des inscr ., Comjtcs rendus , 1804, p. 139C 

2 The position of Geder, with which it might otherwise be 

connected, is unknown. 


BETH-HARAM 

some with Kh. J email , which lies to the east of the well- 
known Dibon ; according to others, it finds its modern 
representative in Umm. ej- Jemal, about five hours S. of 
Bosra. 

BETH-GILGAL 7V2), Neh. 12 29 RV ; see 

Gilgal, § 6 (5). 

BETII - HACCEREM, AV Beth - Haoeherem (n\3 
Dl^il, § io 3» ’vineyard place’), is expressly called, not 
a town, but a ’ district ’ (7)^3), near Jerusalem, Neh. 314 
(BhGaxam TB], -Gaxx^pma [A], -Gakam [N], -av- 
XApAM [L]). From Jer. 61 it appears to have included 
a conspicuous height to the S. of Jerusalem which was 
used as a beacon-station (Bat00axap/xa [B], Bc00. [N], 
¥>r)da. [Q], B77 ddaxap [A]. 

Jerome (in his comment on the latter passage) says that it was 
one of the villages which he could see every day with his own eyes 
from Bethlehem, that it was called Bethacharma, and that it lay 
on a mountain. Hence, many since Pococke have placed it on 
the so-called Fureiclls or ‘Frank Mountain’ (2487 ft. above the 
sea-level), between Bethlehem and Tekoa, and very near the 
latter (so even Giesebrecht). Jerome’s statement we are unable 
to criticise : but there is now no name near the ‘ Frank Mountain* 
which confirms this theory, and the special fertility which the 
name Beth-haccerem implies to have characterised the district 
suggests looking elsewhere. After all, it was rather hasty to infer 
from Jer. 6 1 that Beth-haccerem was bound to be near Tekoa. 

Since we have found reason elsewhere (Beth-CAR) 
to correct ‘Beth-car’ in 1 S. 7n into Beth-haccerem, 
and to identify this with the beautiful village of 'Ain 
Karim, about an hour and half W. of Jerusalem, 
it becomes difficult to resist the conclusion that the hill 
referred to by Jeremiah was the Jebel 'AH, at the foot of 
which lies the village in question. The fruitful olive- 
groves and vineyards of 'Ain Karim are watered from a 
superb fountain, and would justify the name Bcth- 
hacccrem. The summit of the Jebel 'Ali commands a 
view of the Mediterranean, the Mount of Olives, and 
part of Jerusalem (Baed.( 3 ) 112). Conder mentions that 
there are still cairns on the ridge above 'Ain Karim which 
may have served as beacons [PEFQ, 1881, p. 271). 
One is 40 ft. high and 130 ft. in diameter, with a. flat 
top measuring 40 ft. across. 

Two more references to Beth-haccerem may be indi- 
cated. In the Mishna treatise, Middoth 3 4, it is 
stated that the stones for the great altar in the second 
temple came from the valley of Beth-cerem, which Adler 
[JQR 8390) identifies with Beth-haccerem and ’Ain 
Karim ; and among the eleven towns which ($ BAL has 
(but not MT) in Josh. 1559 occurs Karem (Kape/x), 
which, from the context, can only be 'Ain Karim. Op 
Tahchemonite. For another (probable) Beth-carem 
see Bath-rabbim. t. k. C. 

BETH-HAGGAN (J5H 1V3, domus horti [Vg.], EV 
‘the garden-house’ ; better in C as a proper name, 
BaiGan [B], Bai AT p an [A rv,d * sup ras], Bai6ojpoun = 
Beth-horon [L]), a place, apparently to the S. of Jczreel, 
on the road to which Ahaziah fled in his chariot when 
he saw Jehoram slain by Jehu (2 K. 927). Jenin, the 
first village which one travelling southwards would 
encounter, may very well be Beth-haggan ( = Beth-hag- 
gannim, ‘ place of gardens'), i.e., En-GANNIM [q.v., 2). 
If, however, we hold with Conder that Megiddo, which 
Ahaziah reached at last — to die — was Mujedda' at the 
foot of Gilboa, a little to the S. of Beisan, it will become 
natural to identify Beth-haggan with a. northern Beit 
Jcnn, between Mt. Tabor and the S. end of the Lake 
of Gennesaret (Beit Jenn is, in Arabic nomenclature, a 
favourite name). Against this view of the flight of 
Ahaziah, see GASm. HG 387, *1. x. A . C. 

BETH-HANAN. See Elon-beth-hanan. 

BETH-HARAM, AV incorrectly Beth- ARAM (H\3 
Din ; oGAprAEl, or perhaps -aAoom [B], BHGApAM 
[ALI). Josh. 1327 (P). For the true form of the name 
see Beth-iiaran. 
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BETH-HARAN 


BETH-HARAN (pH 1Y3, probably ‘house of 
Haran,' Bdd0ApAN [IP, -AppA [A], -N [FL], Nu. 
3236 [E]), the correct and original pronunciation of 
the name of the place also called 1 »ktu - ha ram (cp 
Gershom for Gi imion), The place thus designated 
was an ancient Amorite city, fortified by the conquering 
Gadites. The site is occupied bv the modern Tell cr- 
Rdme/t, which stands up in wady of the same name, 
between Ilcsban and the Jordan, at no great distance 
from, the river. The objection to this raised by Guthe 
[ZDPT '2 3, n. 1) is not decisive. 

Rameh does indeed imply .1 fin in, Beth-haram.lh ; but this 
form is vouched for t>\ the existence of the Aiamaic lietli rnmtha 
(see below). It arose out of l>i- i'h-hak.vm (.1 pli.mciu. modifica- 
tion of Beth-haran) when the older and correct form of the 
name had passed out of use, and so the Liter form, lioth-haram, 
came to be misinterpreted. Moreover, Tristram’s disi overv of 
a ‘ conspicuous mound * called Beit Harran (I. a ml <•/ Moab, 340) 
has not been verified by subsequent tr.neIN rs. 1 though it is si ill 
recognised in Baed.(* { ) (map of IYr.ea), and tire identification 
(which stands in Di. ‘s comm.) is retained by von Riess in Bibel- 
Atlas* 6 ', on the assumption that Beit Harran (or Haram) is 
nearer to the outlet of the wady than Tell er-Rameh. 

The really conspicuous mound is surely that of Tell 
er-Rameh, which is 673 ft. above the sea-level, and 
certainly marks the site of an ancient town of importance 
(Conder, PEF Mem, , E , Pal . I238). Such u. town 
was the Beth-ramtha of the Talmud (Xeubauer, Crtog. 
Talm. 247), the name of which is attested by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome. 2 

Herod had a palace here (J 0 *' Ant. xvii. 10 6; BJ ii. 42); 
Herod Aiuipjs walled it and called it Julias after the wife of 
Augustus, at 1 he same time that Herod 1 ’bilip rebuilt Betlrsaida 
and gave it the same name after the emperor’s daughter (Jos. 
Ant, xviii. *2 1 ; BJ ii. 1). Jerome, however, enables us to correct 
this statement (AS* 103 17). The older name of the city was Li was ; 
the name was changed to Juli.is when Livia was received into 
the gens Julia by the emperor's test. mient (see Schuier, J/ist. 
U. I142). Eus. {OS 234 •■ • ) and Theodosius (530 a.d.) also call it 
Livias; the latter. (TV Situ Terr# Sane tee, 65) describes it as 
12 R. m. from Jericho, near warm springs that were efficacious 
against leprosy. T. c 

BETH-HOGLAH, once (Josh. 156) AV Beth-hogla 
(ilTOn JV3, § 104, ‘place of partridge,' cp Hoglah), 3 
a Benjamite city on the border of Judah (Jos. 156, 
B(M0<\rAAAM [B], -A& [L], -0 (\Aa [A]; 18 19 21, 

0 <\Aaccan and Be0er<Mu> [B], B<M0&A&rA [A], 
BH9<\rA<\ [L, and A in 21]). It is the modern 'Ain 
(and Kasr) Hajla, a fine spring and ruin situated be- 
tween Jericho and the Jordan S. of Gilgal (cp Di. on 
Gen. In and Baed.l 3 ) 154). Under the form Beth- 
alaga it is, according to Jos. {Ant. xiii. 1 5), the place 
to which Jonathan fled before Bacchides, 1 Macc. 9 63 
(but see BETllBASi). The Onum. erroneously identifies 
Beth-hoglah with Atad (see Abi-.l-mizkaim, end). The 
interpretation ‘ Bethagla, locus gyri ’ of Jer, , according 
to WRS ( Rel . Sent, C 2 ) 191, u. 1), may rest upon a local 
tradition of a ritual procession around some sacred 
object there (cp Ar. hajala, ‘hobble, hop’) — similar 
perhaps to the Ar. ceremonial lined/ (for which see We. 
Heidd I no). 4 The form hajla survives also in Ma- 
khadet Hajla (see Betii-akabah, 2), a noted bathing- 
place for pilgrims at the mouth of the Wady el-Kelt 
(Baed. 169). 

BETH-HORON (pin fVa, also jhh '2 and pH '2, 
and in Ch. jllin '2 , B<M0copcON <«r Be0. [BAD], 
X. Site. B&I0-, -©oopoo^ Bh 0. in Jos. [cp 

the modern form Beit *Ur], probably 1 the 
place of the hollow’ or ‘hollow way’) was the name 
ofdwo neighbouring villages, upper Beth-horon ('ll 
iy Josh. 1<»5 ; ftrjdcopcoi' [L,]) and lower Beth-horon 
(t’wnri 'n ' 2 , Josh, I63; but in Ch.85 }1 vRH and 

* See, e g t Schick, ZDPT 2 n ; cp p. 2. 

/ a J os ' .?i yes th e as /3 yj 0 apap.a 0 a and £7 jdapa^Oa \ once 

\Ant, xvii, 106) the text gives afx.fx.a 0 a. Kus. {OS 284 87) f 3 r) 0 - 
with a fragmentary reference to the airavpiot, Jer. 
yJti 25 11 ; 103 16), ‘ Betharam donms sublimium vel montium ' ; 
quas a Syris dicitur Bethramtlia ‘). 

The 0 in Hoglah is not supported, and all the evidence points 
to the reading ‘ Haglah. ' 

4 For another explanation see En-eglaim. 


BETH-HORON 

pnnnn — hence the dual form preserved hy wpwrar 1 [B ; 
but p v 0 uipui» AL], Josh. lOiof.), near the head and the 
foot, respectively, of the ascent from the Maritime Plain 
to the plateau of Benjamin, and repi e, sente, I to-day by 
Dri! 'Ur et-fOia and Bn! 'I’r ih/.i (large /Vs/-' Surv. 
Map, Sheet xvii. ). The road leaves licit Sira (in which 
2. Beth-horon Uzzcu-shcerah ; sec Siikrah), 

road 840 :l ,nve s, ‘‘t-le\i-l. on the high 
pH in of Aijalon ; climbs up the spur of 
the Benjamite hills in about 50 miiiutrs to the lower Beth- 
horon, 1240 ft. ; and thence, dropping at first for a 
little, ascends the 1 idge, with the gorges of Wady 
Selma n to the S. , nnd Wfuly es-S.int and Wady el- 
Tmeish to the N, , to the upper Bilh-horon, x m. 
from its fellow and 2022 ft. above the sea ; and thence, 
still following the ridge, comes out on the llcnjamite 
plateau about .\ m. farther on, to the N. of el-Jib 
(Gil icon), at a height of about 2300 ft. The ,-jS-q or 
ascent to Beth-horon (Josh. 10 10) may be the road 
towards the upper Beth-horon from Gibcon : it does 
rise at first from the plab-au before descending; the 
nlD or descent to the two Beth-horons (Josh. 10 n, (p 1 *) 
is the whole road from the edge of the plateau. More 
probably, the two are the same take 11 from opposite 
ends. This Beth-horon road is now no longer the high 
road from Jerusalem and the watershed to the Maritime 
Plain ; but it was used as such from the very earliest 
1 times to at least the sixteenth century of our era, and 
indeed forms the most natural, convenient, and least 
exposed of all the possible descents from the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem to the plain of Sharon. The line of 
it bears many marks of its age and long use. Carried 
for the most part over the bare rock and rocky debris, 
it has had steps cut upon it in its steeper portions, and 
has remains of Roman pavement. Standing as they 
do upon mounds, the two Beth-horons command the 
most difficult passages of this route and form its double 
key. 

The constancy with which the Beth-horons appear in 
history is, therefore, easily explicable (they do not occur, 

_ w ..., however, in either the lists of the conquests 

V. 1* y of Thotmes III. or the Amarna letters). 

1S r ^‘ According to JE, after Joshua had won 
for Israel a footing on the Benjamite plateau and made 
peace with Gibeon, the latter was threatened by the 
Canaanites. Joshua defeated them at Gibeon, and 
pursued them all the way down by the Beth-horons 
(Josh. 10 10 ff . ). In the days of Saul the Philistines must 
have held the pass from their camp at Michmash (1 S. 
18 18). 2 Solomon fortified Beth-horon the nether, along 
with Gezer, on the opposite side of Aijalon (1 K. 9*7 
[om. BL, Jos. /SrjTxwpa ; in 1 K. 235/ paidwpiod, A]; 

2 Ch. 85 adds Beth-horon the upper [ftaidtoptop., 1 > ] ). 
During his son Rehoboam’s reign Shishak or Sosenk of 
Egypt invaded Judah by the Beth-horon passage, 
it would appear, for both Ai-vu-ru-u (Aijalon) and 
Bi-ti-h-va-ru-n (Beth-horon) occur in his lists of the 
towns he conquered (Nos. 26 and 24 ; see WMM, As. 
u. Eur. 166). 

In the Syro-Maccabean wars, Seron, a Syrian general, 
advanced on Judah by Bcth-huron ; Judas with a small 
force met him on the ascent, defeated him, and pursued 
him out upon the plain (1 Macc. 3 13-24 |<£> A v. 16, 
fj.edojpojv] ; Jos. Ant. xii. 7 1). A few years afterwards, 
Nicanor having n-tiicd from Jerusalem upon Beth- 
horon, Judas attacked and slew him, and routed his 
army as far as Gezer ( 1 Macc, 7 39 ff. ; Jos. Ant. xii. IO5). 
Beth-horon was among the places fortified by Bacchides 
(1 Macc. 950 [prfdojpcoi/, V*], Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 3). See 
also Judith 4 4 ([Sedcopu [A]). 

1 A similar dual (Dpjlh) is to be read in 2 S. 13 34 with We, 
Dr., and Bu. SBOT, following ©b' s w poxvrfv (ope uxv rf [A vid ], 

(TiupaL)j. [L]). 

2 It was probably by the Beth-horons that the Philistines 
were routed by Saul (1 S. 13 14) and ‘ from Gibeon south to 
Gezer,' by David (2 S. 5 25). 
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BETH-JESHIMOTH 


In 66 a.D. a Roman army under Cestius Gallus, ascending by 
j!i--th*horon, had their rear disordered by the Jews, and after a 
short and futile siege of Jerusalem retreated pell-mell by the 
same way. Jo-'.phus describes the difficulties of the ground in 
a manner that leads us to suppose that the Romans in their 
haste c.mnot have kept to the high road by the Beth-horons, but 
u ere swept down the gorges on either side (BJ ii. 19). Perhaps 
becati-i: of thC experience, Titus, in his advance upon Jerusalem 
two year-* later, took another road ; and Beth-horon is not again 
mentioned in the military history of Palestine. 


In the division of the land among the tribes of Israel, 
the border line between Benjamin and Ephraim ran by 
p ... the Beth-horons (Josh. I635 [L v - 5 . 
opu a, ion. 18 13/ ) which were counted 

to Ephraim (Josh. 21 22). They remained part of the 
X. kingdom; and we do not read of any Jews settled 
there in post-exilic times. That is to say, they were held 
by the Samaritans. Sanballat, one of the chief foes of 
the Jews in Nehemiah’s day, is called ‘the Horonite' 
(Xeh. 2 10, apw{e]i [BA], avpwvei [N vid ], idpioinTrjs [L] 
191328, om. BXA, wpaviTT)'} [ 5 < c - aiDff ], etc.). Schlatter 
( Zur Topog. u. Gesch. Pal. 4, ‘ War Beth-horon der 
Wohnort Sanballat’ s ?') seeks to prove that Horonite 
means 'from Horonaim,' the town in S. Moab (Is. 15 s 
Jer. 483534, and Moabite stone), partly on the ground 
that Sanballat is associated with Tobiah the Ammonite ; 
but Ammonite may mean ‘from Cheph \R- Ammon r ’ 
(a town of Benjamin, Josh. I824) ; and Buhl ( Gcog. 169) 
points out that < 5 's form of Beth-horon 'Slpwveiv (Josh. 
10 10 [B], cp 2 S. 1334 ) confirms the possibility of Jlor.'i/t 7 
meaning ‘from Beth-horon.' By 161 B.C. Beth-horon 
had become a city of Judma (x Macc. 9 50; Jos .Ant. 
xni. cp 7 1). 

According to the Talmud, it was the birthplace of many rabbis 
(Neub. Talm. 154). Jerome gives it in the itinerary of S. 

Paula, who came to it from Nicopolis ( Epit . 
5 . Post-biblical A'. I\iul.,Hier. ed. Migne, i. 883). There 
references. are the ruins of a mediaeval castle in upper 
Beth-horon, but the substructions in both 
villages are probably more ancient. The name is given by very 
few mediaeval travellers (Brocardus, ch. ‘J ; Marin. Sanutus, 249), 
and not at all, it would appear, by the Arab geographers — unless 
the '(Jriimah mentioned by Yakut, but not located, be the same 
place. The mediaeval pilgrims went to Jerusalem by Ramleh 
and the present line of road. In 1801 Dr. Clarke ( Travels , pt. 
ii. vol. i. 628) rediscovered the name. 

Sec Rob. BR 3 59 ; Guerin, Jud. 1 338, 346 ; Stanley, SP 212 ; 
GASni. HG 210-213, 2 54 - G. A. S. 


BETH-JESHIMOTH, once (Nu. 33 49 ) AV Beth- 
jesimoth (JTlD^^n JV3, BhcimoyO [AL]) ( is assigned 
in Joshua (123Ac’[e]lMO>0 [BA], aicim. [F^], Bh 0- 

AC[e]lM- [L], 13 20 B<su 00 &C€i NCO 0 [B]) to the 

Reubenites (cp X T u. 3 -J 49 , ava ptaov atcripiod [BFL], 
<V M. <\C. [A]) ; but probably it was, like most of the 
neighbouring places, in the possession of the Moabites 
during a considerable period of the Hebrew monarchy. 
We know that it was Moabite in the time of Ezekiel 
(Ezck. 269, oIkov SampovO [B], 0. ftedaa. [B b -( vidl A], 
o. ficuda. [Q*], u. (3cu.d ’ taa. [Q a ]), who speaks of it 
along with Baal-meon and Kinathaim as ' the glory of 
the country.' As firjtripibd it is mentioned by Josephus 
( 7 ?/iv. 7 5) as having been taken by Placidus ; Eus. writes 
p-qdai/AOvd ( 0 SI 2 ) 2 l>rt 27) and (3r)0aaipov6 (233 81); 
Jerome [ib. 103 9), writing Bethsimuth , describes it as a 
■village bearing in his day the name Isimuth , opposite 
Jericho at a distance of 10 R. m. ’ in meridiana plaga, 
juxta mare mortmain. ' The name and description point 
to the modern Khirbet es-Suioci mch. The name Jeshi- 
moth may he compared with the Jeshimon ’ on the face ’ 
of which ’ the headland of Pisgah looked down ’ (Xu. 
21 20) ; for probably this Jeshimon ( = 1 desolation ’ ) is 
not the Jeshimon of Judah, but the barren land off the 
X E. end of the Dead Sea. With this name Hommel 
(A/JT 197) compares Yasumnuu , the name of a 
Palestinian district mentioned by an early Assyrian king. 
Cp G \Sin. HG 564, n. a. 

BETHLE-APHRAH (rPS )h JV3), Mic. 1 iof RV, 

AV Aphrah, House of. 

BETH-LEBAOTH (niX 3 ^ n* 3 , §§ 93, 104 

‘abode of lions,’— Josh. 196, Ba9apoj0 [B], B&iOaA- 


BETHLEHEM 

Ba,9 [A], Bh 9 A 6 BA 6 j 9 [L]), or, simply. Lebaotii (Josh. 
15 yn AaBcoc [B], -co 0 [AI.]), an unidentified site in 
the Negeb of Judah (Josh. 15 3 2 ), assigned to Simeon 
(josh. 196 ). The parallel passage in 1 Ch. 431 has 
Beth-biri (-N 30 it:), which has probably arisen from a 
corruption of the text. For 'and at Beth-biri and at 
Shaaraim ' (p has a at oIkov ft Ipaovfwewpeifi [B], r. u. 
fSapovfl • <J. [A], K. iv l3a.i0f3a.peLp. A. ev oaapip [L]. 

BETHLEHEM (DrfTJVS Ru. 1 19, etc. ; dA n '3 
1 S. 206 , etc.; Bh 0 A€ 6 M [L commonly] some codd. 
Be 0 Aee/v\, BaiOAsem [BA]; Jos. Bh9Ac3aah and Bh 0 - 
X 6M*. ; gentilic Bethlehemite, 'pn^n-n'3, bh 9 - 
AeeMeiTHC. i S. 16 18, etc.) meant, to the Hebrew, 

’ house of bread ’ ; Names, § io ; on a less obvious 
explanation of H. G. Tomkins, see Elhanan, i, end. 

i. Beth-lehem-judah (,m irp'a Judg. 1 7 7 Jf-> etc.), 
the modern Pci l Lahm , 2350 ft. above sea-level, 5 m. 

. S. of Jerusalem (Jos. , 20 stadia, Ant. vu.124), 
1 . Site. a the high road to Hebron, on a spur 

running E. from the watershed, surrounded by valleys 
among the most fertile of Judrea. The site is without 
springs (the nearest being one 800 yards SE. of the 
town, and others at Artas I-’- m. away), but receives 
water from an aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon 
(Conduits, § 3) compassing the SE. end of the spur, 
and from many cisterns — of which the greatest are 
three in front of the great basilica ; there are three 
others from 12 to 21 ft. deep, on the N. , called Bi’ar 
IhVfid. The immediate neighbourhood is very fertile, 
bearing, besides wheat and barley, groves of olive and 
almond, and vineyards. The wine of Bethlehem 
('Talhami') is among the best of Palestine. 

So great fertility must mean that the site was occupied, 
in spite of the want of springs, from the earliest times ; 
n f but the references to it in Judges — as the 
" home of the Levite who sojourned in 
ences. Micah's house (1779), an d of the young 
woman whom the Benjamitcs maltreated (19 1 f 18) — and 
in the Book of Ruth are of uncertain date, and into the 
clear light of history Bethlehem first emerges with David. 1 
Tt was his home (1 S. 206 28, very early), for the w'atcrs 
of which, when it was occupied by the Philistines, he 
expressed so great a longing — probably as a pledge of 
bis fatherland’s enfranchisement — that his three captains 
broke the enemy's lines, and drew water from the cistern 
‘ in the town’s gate ' (2 S. 23 14^, from the same early 
source), which tradition has identified with the Bi’ar 
Da' fid (but Guerin, Jud. 1 130^, following Quaresmius, 
prefers those in front of the basilica). Other references 
to Bethlehem as David's home are 1 S. 16 14 17 12 1558 
(from later strata). Asahel, brother of Joab, was buried 
in Bethlehem in his father's grave (2 S. 232). Thus, 
Joab, like his leader, w'as a Bethlehemite. Except for 
a statement of 2 Ch. 11 6 (< 5 ’ r * A / 3 a idaee/x), that Reho- 
boam fortified Bethlehem, the town is not mentioned 
again till Micah, who describes it (02) as still one of the 
smallest of the townships of Judah, but illustrious as 
the birthplace of the Messianic king (see MiCAII, ii. § 2 b). 
According to Jer. 41 17, the Jews who in 586 B.c. fled to 
Egypt rested at Gidroth-chimham (see Chimi-iam), near 
Bethlehem. The Bethlehemites carried into captivity 
by Nebuchadrezzar repeopled their town after the return 
(Ezra22i fiapdaKaep [B], fieOXaep. [A]; Xeh. 7 26 B om. , 
(SedWeep [N], / 3 a uraKeep [A], cp v. 6 ; 1 Esd. 5 17 payed- 
\ojpL0v [B], (3a(.d\u}pu)v [A], fiidXeep [L]). Bethlehem 
is the scene of the beautiful story of Ruth, in connection 
with which it is necessary to note that Moab is clearly 
visible from about Bethlehem : thus, Ruth in her 
adopted home must often have had her own fatherland 
in sight. In the lists of the MT of Joshua (P) Beth- 
lehem is not given ; but it is added with ten others in 
the €> ,;AL text of 1659 (xat eppada avTrj eart B ai6\eep ) : 
®’s reading must be genuine, since the group which it 

1 If it does so even then : see David, § i a. 
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BETH-MERH 


includes is too important to have been omitted from the 
original. 

The name Ephrathah or Eplirath of this passage is 
assigned to Bethlehem also in Mie. (the reading 

, , , m*?N or nmEK is not certain ; but the refer- 

3. Ep a . ence to Bethlehem is clear), in Ru. -in, 
virtually in Ru. I2 (L om.) in 1 S. 17 12 (B om. j, 1 and 
probably also in Ps. 1.T26, Apart from Micah, the 
documents in which Kphrath[ah] occurs are probably 
so late that we might reasonably suppose that Bethlehem 
was the earlier name of the town. On the other hand, 
these documents are probably based on \«uy early 
material : Micah (if Mie. 5 2 is his work) takes the 
name as well known. It is possible to argue from 
1 Ch. 2 19 50 44 ( l dat0\a5ei' [B], j 3 ai 0 \ae/i |A]), that 
Ephrath[ah] was the name of the whole district in 
which Bethlehem lay. 

Bethlehem is not mentioned by Josephus after Solo- 
mon’s time, nor in the Books of Maccabees ; which 


proves how insignificant it continued to be. As the 
place commanded the fertile wadies and water-supply 
around it, — the Philistines had deemed it important 
enough to occupy — this silence is very remarkable. 
rh . . . Bethlehem reappears in Mt. 2 Lk. 2 as the 
times n k* rt hpl ace of Jesus, distinguished still as 
B T)d\€efi t } js 'lovoatas { Mt. 2 1 5, cp 6 8 16), 

4 the city of David’ (Lk. 2415 cp Jn. 742). Lk. de- 
scribes the new'- born child as having been laid in a 
manger (NABDLE omit the definite article of 77?), 

4 because there was no room for them in the Khan ’ ; 


they had retired then 4 to a stall or ca\ e u here there 
was room for the mother and a crib for the 1 m be. ’ 


It is significant that Bethlehem appears to have been 
chosen, along with the sites of the crucifixion and the 
resurrection, for special treatment by the Emperor 
Hadrian. As he set up there an image of Jupiter and 
an image of Venus, so he devastated Bethlehem and 
planted upon it a grove sacred to Adonis (Jer. Epist. ad 
Paul., ;^ 3 ). This proves that even before 132 d. 
Bethlehem was the scene of Christian pilgrimage and 
worship, as the birthplace of Jesus. (The Talmud also 
admits that from Bethlehem the Messiah must come : 


Berachoth, 5*7. ) About 150 a. d. Justin Martyr [Dial, 
c. Tryph. 70 78) describes the scene of the birth as in a 
cave near the village. This tradition may be correct : 
there were many ancient cave -stables in Palestine 
(Conder, Tent Mark, chap. 10), and caves are still used 
as stables. In 315 A.D. the site of Bethlehem was 
still ‘a wild wood’ (Cyr. Jerus. Catech. 12 20). Con- 
stantine cleared it and built a basilica. Soon after, in 
Jerome's time, a cave in the rock near the basilica was 


venerated as the stable, and in a neighbouring grotto 
Jerome himself prepared his translation of the Bible. 
From that day to this the tradition has been constant. 

The centre of interest in modern Bethlehem is, there- 
fore, the large basilica S. Maria a Praesepio, surrounded 
and fortified by the Latin, the Greek, and the Armenian 
monasteries. Although the architecture is mixed and of 
many periods, the bulk of the church is that built by 
Constantine. Cp De Vogu4, Ellises de la Palestine, 

Eu ty chills {circa. 937, quoted hy Gudrin, '2 161) asserts, indeed, 
that the church is a building of Justinian, who pulled down Con- 
stantine’s as too small and raised a grander edifice. Procopius, 
however, in his Pc sEdi/ic. Justin., whilst recording that this 
emperor built the walls of Bethlehem (5 8), does not mention any 
basilica there of his construction, as, had there been one, he must 
have done. Probably Justinian only added to Constantine's 
church, and the building is, therefore, the most ancient church 
in Palestine and one of the most ancient in the world. The fine 
mosaics are from the court of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
( circa 1169 a.d.), and the rafters by Philip of Burgundy (in i4?2). 

1 In the latter two passages Ephrathite means, of course, ‘of 
Ephrathfah] ’= Bethlehem. It is interesting that in PE/uj, Jan. 
1898, Schick attempts to prove that Ramathaim-zophini, the 
town of Samuel ‘an Ephrathite,’ was in the neighbourhood of 
Bethlehem. ‘Ephrathite’ in 1 S. li probably means Ephraimite 
(cp Jtidg. 12 5 where for 'fllEN ©b has E^paflemjs but ©al £& 
tov Et£pai/x). 


Under the chancel is the Grotto of the Nativity, called 
also the Millc -Grotto and the Grotto of our Lady, 

’ mgharet el halib ’ and ’ mgharet-es-Seiyide. ’ We have 
seen the precai iousness of the tradition which sanctions 
it : it is only probable that ji&us was born in a cave, and 
there is nothing to prove that this was the cave, for the 
site lay desolate for three centuries. 

Among recent works, consult Tobler’s monograph, Bethlehem 
in ra/istina , and Palmer, ’ I >.is jetzige Bethlehem,’ ZDPV 
17 89 J/., with map and name-lists. 

2. Bcthh-hcm of Zebulun (Josh. 19 15, Baidfxav [B]), 
now Unt Lahm, 7 m. N\V. of Nazareth, ’a miserable 
village among oak woods' (Guerin, Galilt'c, I303 ; Rob. 
BR y 113). In the Talmud it receives the designation 
.T’Ti. perhaps «. corruption for 'of Nazareth' 

(Ncubauer, (Mog. Taint. 189/!) The combination of 
two names so famous in the Gospel history is remark- 
able. Most scholars take this Bethlehem to have been 
the home and burial-place of the judge Ibzan (Judg. 
128 10). Josephus and Jewish tradition assign him to 
Bethlehem Judah {Ant. v. 7 13). G. A. s. 

BETHLOMON (B<M0AbOMtON [A]), i Esd. 617 = 
Ezra 221, Bethlehem, § 2. 

BETH-MAACHAH (HDrOTI'S), 2 S. 20 14. See 
Abel-beth-maacuah. 

BETH-MARCABOTH (D britti! rV3, § 96 —i.e., 
’the house of chariots’) and HAZAR-SUSAH PVD 
■"ID-ID, — i.e. , 4 station of horses ' ) are mentioned together 
in Josh. 19 s/- (P) in the list of Simeonite towns. 

The © readings are : for Beth -mar caboth ; in Josh. 19 5 f3ai0- 
ixaxepefi [B], -daiAnapx°<rPuO [A], p-qdap.a\xaax ^0 [L] ; in i Ch. 
4 3 i, where the Hebrew article is omitted, /3cu0p.apeip.u>0 [BJ, 
-OX a /3 *cu ev p.apia/3u>0 [L], -0' - /xap^a) 3u>0 [A]. For Hazar-susnh ; 
in Josh. 19 5 aapaovcretu [B], acrepcroucri/x [A], A[<7a]p<T0i/cru' [L] ; 
in i Ch. 4 31, Hazar-susim [see below] -qp-icrvcrecropap. [B], tJ/xktv? 
ew? opap, [Babg rjpio-uewcrip [A], atreperoven [L]. 

The names seem to indicate posts of war-horses and 
chariots, such as Solomon is said to have established 
(1 K. 919IO26). The two places may possibly be 
identical respectively with Madmannah and SANSAN- 
NAH, 'cities’ in the Negeb towards Edom. The 
latter are the older names ; for Madmannah, at least, 
appears in 1 Ch. 249 (which belongs to the list of pre- 
e.xilic settlements of the Calebites), whilst it is impossible 
to assign a very early date to 1 Ch. 431, where Beth- 
marcaboth and Hazak-susim (c'D‘D nan) are mentioned 
as Simeonite towns ’ before the reign of David. ’ That 
the two places actually were regular stations for horses 
and chariots may be taken for granted ; but it may be 
questioned whether they were so before post-exilic times, 
when the Persians established post-stations on the route 
from the ShSphelah into Egypt (by Gaza to Pelusium). 1 
On this view Sansannah may very well be the modern 
Simsim, a village in an olive-grove on the road from 
Eleutheropolis to Gaza (9-^ m. NE. from the latter 
town), and Madmannah may be conjectured to be the 
modern Khan Yunus, 14 m. S\\ . from Gaza (so 
Guerin, Jud. 2230). Khd?i Yihius has always been 
an important station. It may be noted that in the time 
of Micah (I13) Lachish (about 8 m. from Simsim) also 
was a chariot city. Cp Mar CABOTH. w. i\. S. 

BETH-MEON (JWD 1V3), Jer. 4823. See Baal- 

Meon. 

BETH-MERHAK, AV 4 a place that was afar off,’ 
RV m £- ‘the Far House,’ (pn'ttpn IT’S, 6N OlKlp 
Tto M&KP&N [BAL], procul r domo). Beth-merhak 
is either the proper name (so Gcs < 13 >,BDB doubtfully), — 
in which case the name is Beth-hammerhak, like Beth- 
haccerem, — ora description (Ew. , The. , Ke. , Kau. NS, 

4 the last house’) of the place outside Jerusalem where 
David waited with his attendants until the people and the 
body-guard had passed, 2 S. 15 17 (on the text, which 
is doubtful, see Dr. HPSm. and Klo. ad loc . ). 

1 It is evident that chariots went down to Egypt by this way 
at least as early as the eighth cent. b.c. Cp Gen. 465 Mic. 1 13. 
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BETH-MILLO 

BETH-MILLO (sfe n'3), Judg. 96 RV”®-, see 
Jerusalem. 

BETH -NIMRAH (ITY23 El'll, perhaps ‘ place of pure 
water’; cp Ar. namlr. Ass. namri, ’transparent’; but 
see Nimrim and Names, §104; Nu. 32 3 6 N&Mp&M 
[HF], amBpan [A], [ n ]am.[L]; Josh. 13 = 7 BainQan- 
ABpA [HJ. Bh0anampa[FJ, Bh 0 amna [A]), or Nimrah 
(Nu. :i2 3 namBpa [B], -mp- |FJ. amBpam [A], mam- 
BpAN [L]), one of the Amorite cities which were after- 
wards ‘built’ by Gad (Nu. 3236), is the fir) 6 va.tj. t ipis 
and Betkatnnon < of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 2 -S 2 43 ; ih. 
10*2 1), a village still extant in their day, about 5 R. m. 
N. from Livias (Beth-Haran, q . v .), thi pc: n z and 
“ic: n*2 of the Talmud (cp Del. ad loc ), the modern 
Aimrin, a well -watered oasis on the brink of the Jordan 
valley some 13^- miles E. of Jordan (cp Baed. Pal A 3 ) 162). 
Both- nimrah is nowhere mentioned under this name in 
OT outside of Numbers and Joshua, but it is identified 
by many modern critics with the waters of N imrim ( q . v . ), 
and, as stated elsewhere (Bethany, 2), Beth-nimrah 
may be the original of the variants Bethany, Bethabara, 
in Jn. 1 28. 

BETHORON (Judith4 4 ), RV Beth-horon ( q . v .). 

BETH-PALET, or (Neh. 11 26) Beth-phelet, RV 
always Bethpelet (u'iD"]V3, ‘house of escape’), an 
unknown Calebih* town (cp f’i-.i.ET[i], 1 Ch. 247), on the 
Edomite border of Judah, Josh. I027 (Baic})aAaA [B], 
Bai 04)AA60 [A], BH0<j>eA. [L]), mentioned in the list 
of Judahite villages (see Ezra, ii. § 5 [/*], § 15 [i]«) ; 
Neh. 11 26 (BhBc|>aAt [K c ”‘ " w-j, Bh 0 (J>aAat [L], om. 
BN’ A). For the gentilic Paltite (’n^rn), corruptly 
Br.i.f inite (1), see Paltite. 

BETH PAZZEZ • "SEWZl, an unknown point on 
the bonier of Issachar, Josh. 19 21 (BHpCAcJ>HC [B], 
Bai 04 )ACH€ [A], Bh 04)ACCHC [L]). Compare the 
equally obscure name Happizzkz. 

BETH-PEOR ("to* JV2 , oikoc 4>orwp [BAFL]), a 
place named in Dt, 3 29 4 4 6 346 Josh. 13 20. In Josh. 13 jo 
(BA l04>Oftop [BL], B60- [A]) it is enumerated among 
the cities of Reuben ; in Dt. 329 4 4 6 the ravine (r':) in 
front of it is mentioned as the place where Israel 
was encamped when the Deuteronomy discourses were 
delivered ; and in Dt. 346 the same ravine is mentioned 
as the place of Moses’ burial. The exact site is un- 
certain ; but it seems clear that it cannot have been 
very far from the Pisgah ridge. Eusebius states (OS® 
23378) that Bedcpoyop was near Mount <£070/3 (cp 4 the 
top, or head, of Peor,’ nycn c>tn, Xu. 2328), opposite 
to Jericho, 6 m. above Livias (i.e., Tell er-Rameh ; see 
Beth-iiaran*); and ( OSP> 21 3 47) that Mount <&oyu)p 
was opposite to Jericho, on the side of the road leading 
up from Livias to Heshbon, a part of it being 7 m. from 
the latter place (115 1-2). If we may judge from the map 
in the Stftfprv of E. Palest. , the ascent from Livias to 
Heshbon would be made naturally either along the 
Wady Hesban (cp Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 525 f; 
Tristram, Moab, 346) or along the more circuitous road 
N\ of this, said by Tristram (p. 343) to be the one 
ordinarily used. The statements of Eusebius, if correct, 
would thus point to a site near one of these two 
roads, some four or five miles X T . of Neba. The 
‘head of Peor’ (Xu. 23 28) might be an eminence in 
the same locality. The opinion that this was the site 
is supported by the mention, in Josh. 13 20, of Beth- 
peor next to the ‘slopes (new) of Pisgah,’ — i.e., in 
all probability, the declivities on the S. side of the 
"Wady "Avun Musa. The ’ ravine in front of Beth- 
poor’ might thus be the Wady Hesban. Conder 
(PEEQ 1882, p. 85 f.\ Heth and Aloab.W 146 f.) 
suggests a site farther to the S. — e.q-.. on the crest of a 
hill above Ain el-Minyeh, 8 m. S\V. of Neba, com- 
manding (see Nu. 23 2 3 ; and 242 compared with 25 1) 
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BETH-REHOB 

an extensive view of the lower valley of the Jordan. 
Peor, however, the spot at which Baal of Peor was 
worshipped (which can hardly have been far from 
Beth-peor), would seem (Nu. 25 i- 3) to have been more 
readily accessible from the plain of Shittim (the Ghor- 
es-Seiseban) than ’Ain el-Minych would be; Xu. 23s8 
compared with v. 14 makes it probable also that it was 
less distant from Pisgah ; whilst, as we have seen, what- 
ever other indications we possess point to a site X. of 
the Xebo- Pisgah ridge (the modern Neba, Ras Si’aghah), 
rather than to one S. of it. Until, therefore, it has 
been shown that there is no eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of the Wady Hesban commanding the prospect 
implied in X T u. 23s8 and 2-1 2 (cp *25 1), it is here that 
the ancient Beth-peor must be sought. Travellers will 
perhaps explore this region v ith the view of ascertaining 
whether there is such a height. Cp Peor. o. jx. d. 

BETHPHAGE (BH04)ArH [Ti. WH], Buthphagu), 
a locality near the Mt. of Olives, on a small hill on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho. It is mentioned 
together with Bethany [q.v., i], and probably lay to 
the E. of it (Mt. 21 1 Mk.ll 1 Lk. 1929). Origcn in 
Mt. (vol. xvi. chap. 17) describes it as a place of priests 1 
(cp 051*1 18875). According to various passages of 
the Talmud, Beth-phage was the name of the district 
extending from the base of Olivet to the walls of 
Jerusalem, and, according to the Talm. Bab. [Men. xi. 2, 
78 b), Bc.th-phag& was one of the limits of the Sabbatic 
zone around Jerusalem (cpGEZER), whence Cl. Ganneau 
would identify it with Kefr et-Tur (see PEEQ 1878, 
p. 60 ; but see Beth-Zur). 

The current explanation of the name is a little more 
plausible than that of Bethany ( q.v .). JSyOfiayT) (the 
•:nd rrn of Talm.) would naturally mean 'place of 
young figs’ ; cp in Cant. 2 13 with Delitzsch’s note. 
This, however, may be no more than a popular ety- 
mology. X T estle [Phil. Sac. 1896; cp Z\l T, etc. xl. 
148) is convinced that the narrative of the barren fig- 
tree, which in Mt. 21 17-19 Mk. 11 12-14 is localised in 
Bethany, has arisen out of this faulty popular explanation 
of Beth-phage. It has often been remarked that there 
is a startling peculiarity in this narrative as compared 
with the other evangelical traditions. Sec also A. 
Meyer, Jesu Mutterspraclic, 166. 

The mediaeval Beth phage was discovered by Guillemot 
and Clermont-Ganneau in 1877 between the Mount of 
Olives and Bethany. In his account of this discovery 
the latter scholar offers the suggestion that the ' Village 
of the Mount of Olives ’ [Kefr et-Tur), which admittedly 
stands on the site of some important ancient village, 
may be the Beth phage of the Gospels and of the Talmud. 
This view would clear up the Talmudic statement 
respecting the Sabbatic zone already mentioned. See 
PEED 1878, pp. 51-61. 

BETH-PHELET (D^BTI’3). Neh. 11 26 AV. See 
Beth-palet. 

BETH-RAPHA (NSTJV5), in an obscure genealogy 
of Chelub ( = Caleb), iCh.4T 2 (BA0PAIAN [B], -pe4>A 
[A], BH0pA(J)AN [L]). No place of this name is 
known ; Rapha appears to be a clan-name, unconnected 
of course with ’Rephaim.’ Rapiia [2] appears to 
occur as a name in Benjamin (§ 9, ii. /3). 

BETH-REHOB dlT} JV3, potoB [BAL]), an 
Aramrean town and district, which with Zobah and 
Maacaii sent men to the help of Ammon against 
David (2 S. 106, ib. 8, Rf.hob [po<\3 A]; BAI0PAAB 
[L in both]). 2 See Aram, §§5, 6. It is stated in Judg. 

1 In the Talmud, also means a jaw or cheek, and from Dt. 
is 3 we learn that the cheeks (Syr. has Kpip belonged to the 
portion of the priests (cp Reland, 65 .}. Htnce ; on the supposi- 
tion that Beth-phage meant ‘place of cheeks,' it was presumed 
that there was a school of priests here. 

2 A reference to a similar defeat at the hands of Saul in 1 S. 
14 47 (cp <5 fiat. 9 (u}p [B], -POW01 [L], / 3 e 0 wp [A]) is open to 
suspicion ; see Saul, § 3, and cp Wi. GVI 1 142 f. 
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I828 that Laish-Dan was in * the valley that lieth by 
Beth-rehob’ (oikos paa /3 [B], 0. poa >/3 [L], 0. rw /3 [A]). 
Beth-rehob is doubtless the Rehob of Nu. 13 21, which, 
according to P, w'as the most northern point reached 
by the spies 1 (paa /3 [B], powd [F]). A conm\rion 
with the Asherite Rehob (i. 2, 3) is improbable (though 
not impossible, see Aram, § 5). 2 

The exact site of Beth-rehob is uncertain. It can 
hardly be the Jebel Hunin, finely situated abo\e the 
great plain of H filch to the \Y. of lVTmifis, and re- 
markable for the remains, partly ancient, of a foiiniss 
(so Rob. BR 4370/1 ). Others have thought of Kal'at 
Basra, about 1 hour N. of Dan ; but may not the 
site of the tenon Beth-rehob be placed quite as reason- 
ably at Banias itself 3 (see C.ksake \, § 7/. ) ? 


BETHSAIDA (Bh 0 C<mA<\ [Ti.], BhOcaiAa [WH]; 
Syr. ; place of fishing or hunting). Josephus 

_ .. tells us (Ant. xviii. 2 i) that the Ten. in h 

. Julias, pjjjiip raised a village (Kiofxr)) Bethsaida on 
the Lake of Gennesareth to the rank of a city, and called 
it Julias, after Julia the daughter of Augustus. 1 *! No- 
where he describes Julias as in the Lower Gaulonitis 
(BJ\\. 9 i), close to the Jordan ( Vit. 72), near where the 
latter runs into the lake (.' 7 /iii. 10 7). Pliny (v. 15) and 
Jerome (Comm. Mt. 16 13) also place it E. of Jordan. 

In conformity with these data, the site has been fixed on 
the fertile and very grassy plain El-Buteiha, in the NE. 
corner of the lake, either at et-Tell, a mound with 
many ruins, close to the Jordan where the latter issues 
from the hills, or at MasVidiveh, by the mouth of the 
nver (to which Thomson [ Land and Book, ed. 1877, 
360] heard the name Bethsaida attached by Bedouin). 
Fish abound on either side of the Jordan’s mouth and 
(presumably) in the river itself. There can be little 
douht that this was the ’ city called Bethsaida ’ (Lk. 9 10 ; 
eh r oirov tprpxov 7 r 6 \ew$ KaXovp.ev’qs (3r)0. is not found in 
X c; T.L, etc., which reads els 7 ro\iv Ka.\ovp.evr}v ftr/d.; 
so Ti. WH, etc.) to which Jesus withdrew, as being 
in Philip’s jurisdiction, when he heard of John's murder 
by Antipas (cp Mt. 14 13). Lk. places near it the 
feeding of the five thousand, which Mt. ( 14 14 ff.) and 
Mk. ( t> 31 ff.) describe as in a desert (i.e . , uninhabited) 
but grassy place (Mt. 14 19 Mk. 639 ‘green grass,' such 
as grows in the Buteiha, in contrast to the paler herb- 
age of the higher and drier parts), to which Jesus pro- 
ceeded by boat, followed by multitudes on foot. J. 
also describes the scene on the E. shore of the lake 
(61), and says ‘there was much gTass in the place' 
(v. 10). A site on the Buteiha suits also the Bethsaida 
of Mk. 822, for Jesus was already E. of Jordan ( v . 13) 
and went thence to the villages of Caesarea Philippi 
(v. 27). All interpreters of the Gospels are virtually 
agreed about this. 

The question has been raised, whether there was 
not a second Bethsaida. After the feeding of the five 1 
2 Mk 6 thousand, Jesus, it is said, constrained his 
45 ‘ disciples to go before him to the other side 
to Bethsaida (Mk. 645, els rb irtpav irpbs (3 rjd.). This 

has forced some scholars, one or two much against 
their will (Reland, Pal. 653/G Henderson, Pal. 156 f), 
to conclude that there was a Bethsaida to the W. of 
Jordan, either a suburb of Julias, separated from it by 
the river, or at 'Ain Tabigha (Rob. LBR 358 f. ), 4 m. 
along the coast, where th«;rf* is a. bay containing fish 
in abundance, and the modern shrine of Sheikh 'Aly 
es-Saiydd, 'Aly of the Fishermen, and strong streams 
(Ewing). But, in the first place, the phrase ‘ to go to the 
other side ’ does not necessarily imply the passage from 
the E. to the W. coast of the lake, for Josephus speaks of 
* sailing over ’ (dieTrepcuudr)!/) from Tiberias to Taricheae 

1 The mention of the * entrance to Hamath ’ here is possibly 
a gloss (cp Moore, Jude. 399). 

2 In 2 S. 8 3 12 the king of Zobah is called ‘son of Rehob’; 
see Hadadezer. 

3 So Thomson, Land and Book ,$) 218; Buhl, Pa/. 240; Moore, 
Judg. 399. 


BETH-SHEAN 

(Vit. 59), though these towns lay on the same side; 
and, secondly, Jesus would not seek again the territories 
of Herod Antipas so soon after leaving them for those 
of Philip, but would most probably return to what 
Lk. tells us he had just chosen as his ho.idquart< rs. 
We may be certain, then, that the l:>-thsaida of Mk. 645 
is still I irllisaiiki Julias. 

Nor nerd we s< ck for another in the • Bethsaida of 
Galilei* ‘ to wind) the Fourth Gospel ( 1 44 [45] 12 21) says 

o T n v 1T1 1 that Andrew, Peter, and Philip belonged. 

r 1 f 44 In the time of the Great War (66-70 A.i>.) 

L “ the name Galilee appears to have been 
extended round the Lake — Josephus calls Judas of 
Gamala the Galilean (Ant. xviii. 16 ) — and at e\en an 
earlier date the jurisdiuion of the ruler of Galilee may 
have comprised part of the E. const (cp /'./ xx. 4). 
Besides, cl town which lay so immediately on the Jordan 
might easily be reckoned to Galilee. In any case, 
by 84 a.d. the E. coast was definitely attached to the 
province, and Ptolemy (v. 15), writing about 140, 
places Julias ‘in Galilee.’ That being so, it is signi- 
ficant that it is only the Fourth Gospel that speaks 
of ‘ Bethsaida of Galilee.’ There is, therefore f ns held 
by Wilson, Rcco v. of Jerus. ; Thomson, J.and and jAuk, 
ed. 1877, 37 2 ff- > Holtzmann, JPT, 1878, pp. 363/.; 
Furrer, ZDPV 2 66 ff. ; Socin and Ben Zinger in Bard, 
ed. 1891, p. 256; GASm. HG 457 ; Buhl, Pal. 241^ ) 
no reason compelling us to the theory of a second or 
western Bethsaida. It is interesting that the disciple 
of Jesus called Philip should come from Philip’s Julias. 

Early Christian tradition and the mediaeval works of travel 
agree in showing no trace of more than one Bethsaida. The 
site shown for it, however, is uncertain, and may have varied 
from age to age. Eusebius and Jerome define it only as 
on the Lake (OS). Epiphanius (Haer. ii. 51 13) merely says 
it was not far from Capernaum. Willibald’s data (722 a.d.), 
which place it on his iourney between Capernaum and Chorazin. 
suit the E. bank of the Jordan (in spite of what Robinson says) 
even if Chorazin (q.v.) be Keriizeh, but Gergesa (Khersa) may 
be meant. 

In all probability Bethsaida remained locally distinct 
from Julias after the erection of the latter by Philip. 
The custom of Jesus was not to enter such purely Greek 
towns as Julias must have been ; yet, according to Mt. 
11 ai, he did many ‘wonderful works’ in Bethsaida. 
Julias had fourteen villages round about it (Jos. Ant. 
xx. S4). Schumacher suggests for Bethsaida some ruins 
on the Lake called el-’Araj, which were joined with 
et-Tell (Julias) by a Roman road (ZDPV 9 19). 

G. A. S. 

BETHSAMOS (B<\ 10 AC mo )0 [A]), 1 Esd. 5 i 8 AV ; 
RV" 1 *- Azmaveth (q.v . , i. ). 

BETH-SHEAN (jNtrn' 3 , § 90, cp Ba-y-ti-Sa-’ d-ru. 

1. e., WMM As. v. Eur. 153 ; B<m6c&[&]n 

p ... [BAL]), or Beth-shan ()L'’Tl' 3 , in pause 

n ' tCT 3 ; Bh 0 can[A 1 . BAI 0 .[L]), orBeth- 
san (1 Macc. 5521^40 [fieOaa (A)]/.), mod. Beisan, 
320 ft. below the sea-level, was finely situated on a low 
table-land above the Jordan valley, at the mouth of 
the W. Jalud, which leads gently up from the Jordan 
to Zer'in (Jezrcel). The Jordan itself is three miles 
off (cp ZARKTHAN, § 1) ; but Beth-shean was unusually 
well supplied with water, being intersected by two 
streams. Amid the extensive ruins rises the tell of the 
ancient fortress, 1 a natural mound, artificially strength- 
ened by scarping the side’ (PEP Mem. 2 io 8 ). 

The illustration given in the Memoirs of the Survey will enable 
the reader to divine the grandeur of the prospect from this 
eminence. 1 The ej*e sweeps from four to ten miles of the plain 
all round, and follows the road westward to Jezreel, covers the 
thickets of Jordan where the fords lie, and ranges the edge of the 
eastern hills from Gadura to the Jabbok (GASm. 11 G 357). 

This ‘farthest-seeing, farthest-seen fortress' must 
have been hard for the Israelites to conquer ; yet 
till it was in their hands they were ex- 

2 . History. c | uded f rom one 0 f the main roads between 
western and eastern Palestine, and from the occupation 
of a coveted portion of the Jordan valley. That Beth- 
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shean was included in one of the prefectures of Solomon’s 
kingdom is certain (i K. 4 12, 6 oIkos 8 av and ( 3 an<ra<f>ovT 
— e . , V '3 [B], 6 otxos crav and fteQcrav [A], oIkos 
craav and fia.iQ<r. [L]). 1 On the death of Saul, on the 
other hand, we find it in the hands of the Philistines 
(1 S. Ml 10, ftcuBeti [B], 12, -Qcra.fi [B], 2 S. 21 12, / 3 a id 
[B]) ; and, though Beth-shean may be one of the 
'cities of the Jordan* (1 S. 31 7, corr. text) which the 
Israelites deserted after the battle of Gilboa, it is 
equally likely that it was still a Canaanitish city when 
captured by the Philistines. We know, at any rate, 
that it retained its Canaanite population for some time 
after the Israelite occupation of Palestine (Judg. I27, 

/ Hendrik [B], fiieQcrav [L] ; Josh. 17 n, KaiSoav [B* b ], 
/Sat Qcrav [B im £-], 16 / 3 ai 0 ai<rau [B]). It may possibly 
have been as late as the time of David that this 
great fortress fell into the hands of the Israelites. 
Standing on the road from Damascus to Egypt and 
also from Damascus by Shechem to Jerusalem and 
Hebron, it had a commercial as well as a military 
importance which would have attracted the notice of 
such a keen -sighted king as David. 

From the Macedonian period onwards Beth-shean 
bore the strange Greek name Scythopolis (see Judg. I27, 
0 / 3 . icTTiv ZkvQCju ttjXis ; 2 Macc. 1229-31, etc.), 
which probably records the fact (or belief) that some 
of the Scythian invaders of the seventh cent. b. c. (see 
Scythiaxs) had settled here. In NT times it was one 
of the most important cities of the Decapolis ( q . v . , §2). 

BETH-SHEMESH JV 3 , §95/— /.<?.. 'temple 
of the sun’ — B& iGc&myC [BAL] ; gentilic ’‘‘J’DtPrnY’Il. 
0 £v / 3 . [BA], 6 *k / 3 . [L]< in 1 S. 1*14, ?■. 18 ( 3 ai 0 crafiv - 
[BL], / 3 eQQa/iva-LTTjs [A], l.V Beth-shemite). 

1. Bethshemesh or Ir-shkmesi-i ( TT, Josh. 1941, 
ttoAic camgc [AL], ttoAgic cammayc [B]), a 
Levitical city (Josh. 21 16, BeGc&Mec [A], thn c&mgc 
[L] ; 1 Ch. 59 [44], B&C&MYC [B]) on the borders of 
Judah (Jodi Ifi 10, ttoAin hAioy [BAL]) but assigned 
to Dan (Josh. 1941), is the modern 'Ain Shems, 
917 feet above sea lewl, on the south side of the broad 
and beautiful and still well -cultivated XV. es-Sarar, 
opposite Zorah and two m. from it : 'a noble site for 
a city ; a low plateau at the junction of two fine plains ’ 
(Robinson). It is a point in the lowland on the road 
from Philistia (Ekron) to the hill-country of Judah 
(1 Sam. f) 9 J2 1 ’ 13 15 19 (AeQQafivs [A], i2 a 2o ftedcra. [A]), 
and probably was an ancient sanctuary, since the field 
of Joshua the Beth-shcmito was for some time during 
the Philistine domination the resting-place of the ark. 
In truth, it is difficult not to identify it with the S.ima- 
5 a na of the Palestinian lists of Rameses II. ( RP\- ] ;- 7 ; 
WMM As. u. Eur. 166) and Rameses III. 2 (RPW 
639), whose sanctuary may be presumed to be connected 
with the myth of S wiSON (q.v.). It was at Beth- 
shemesh that Ama/iah of Judah was defeated and 
made prisoner bv Jehoash, king of Israel (2 K. 14 n-i 3 , 
11 /3t7 Qaa/ive [A], 13 ( 3 e 0 . [A], 2 Ch. 2.") 21-23). According 
to the Chronicler, it was one of the cities in the lowland 
of Judah taken by the Philistines from Ahaz, * king of 
Israel' (2 Ch. 28 18). The place was still shown in 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome, who give its position 
as 10 R.m. E. of Eleutheropolis on the road to Xico- 
polis — a statement which suits the identification given 
above. There are many traces of ancient buildings. 

2. An unidentified city within the territory of Naph- 
tali, apparently in its northward portion (Josh. 1938, 
Qecrcrafivs [B], Oacrfiovs [A], fiidcrafiis [L]). From Judg. 
I33 (/ SeQcrafivs [A]) we learn that, along with Bethanath, 
its population continued to be chiefly Canaanite. 

3. An unidentified city on the border of Issachar 
(Josh. 1 (SaiQcrfias [A], pcScrafiLs [L]), perhaps = (2), 
if the hitter lay in the extreme south of Naphtali. 

A 1 lie double mention of Beth-shean probably arises from a 
corruption of the text. 

2 The latter was discovered by Sayce at Medlnet Habu in 1892. 
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4. A city of Egypt, mentioned in Jer. 43 13. {rjXtou 
7 roXew? [Ikivu]) 'he shall break the obelisks of Beth- 
shemesh in the land of Egypt. ’ It is commonly supposed 
(*.;«■., by Griffith in Hastings’ DB ) that what is meant is 
Heliopolis, the city of the sun (see On) ; but iva is 
simply dittographed from rra in mnsD. AN’e should 
read cdc rmsD. ’pillars of the sun’ or obelisks (\\‘i. 
AT Unters. 80 /. ; Che. Intr. Is. 102, 11. 2). 

BETH-SHITTAH (ntpCTH JV 3 — i.c . , 'place of 
acacias') is mentioned in Judg. ~22 ( Bh QcgAta [B], 
B&ceeTTA. [A], Bt\l 0 &ceTTt\ [L]) as a point to which 
the panic-stricken Alidianites fled before Gideon. It 
was on the way toward Zererah (see Zarethan, 
begin . ), but has not been identified ; probably it was 
well down in the Jordan valley, at the mouth of some 
wady where acacias flourished. The identification with 
Sh.atta on the north side of the \V. Jalfid, 5 in. N\V. of 
Beisan and 6 m. E. of Zer’in (cp Rob., Condor, etc.) 
has little to recommend it : it lies much too near the 
supposed scene of the surprise. More, perhaps, could 
be said for Beisan. Others compare el-Meshetta (see 
A/DPT, 1895, pp. 81 ff.\ Schumacher, ZDPl ”, 
1564 writes mashaffa) 14 m. SSE. of Jogbehah. The 
whole narrative is, however, composite (see JUDGES, § 8), 
and the Heb. construction favours the assumption that 
Zererah does not belong to the same source as Beth- 
shittah. In J Midian flees east from Shechem to the 
other side of the Jordan, whereas from v. 24 it appears 
that in E's narrative they turn S. (to Zarethan) through 
the Jordan valley, where they are intercepted by the 
Ephrai mites (cp Moore, Judg . 212). 

BETH-SURA (h BeGcoyRA LA]), 1 Macc. 4 61 ; 
2 Macc. 11 5 RV Bethsuron. See Beth-zur. 

BETH-TAPPUAH (!T) 5 )rnV 3 , § 103— 'place 
of tappu&h' ; see Apple), a town in the hill-country of 
Judah (Josh. 1553. BaiGaxoy M- BeGGAn^oye [A], 
BhGGacJ)- [L]), having a traditional connection with its 
greater neighbour Hebron (1 Ch. 243, see Tappuah, i), 
and very possibly identical with the fortified town called 
Taphon { q.v ) in 1 Macc. 9 50. If the similarity of 
names, the vicinity of Hebron, and the fruitfulness of 
the district prove anything, the modern Tefffth is the 
ancient Beth-tappuah. The village so named is 3^ m. 
W. by X. from Hebron, and stands on a high hill, the 
slopes of which are planted with aged olive-trees; 
indeed, the whole of the IVddy Tuffdh abounds in fruit- 
trees of all kinds. Traces of old buildings remain, and 
there are two ancient wells (Rob. LB R 2428 ; Guerin, 

1 Judlc , 3374)- Several ancient sites named Beth have 
I lost this prefix. Thus the rrn of Xu. 3236 is modern 
Nimrln. 

The notices of Eus. and Jer. (OS -3. r > 17 104 17 ; cp loft 20 ) 

' are of interest only as showing that there was another place 
1 on the confines of Palestine and Egypt bearing the same name. 
Whatever the fruit called tappuah was (see Apple), it was as 
common in Palestine as qiiifn.e- and apricots are now. 

BETHUEL (‘x'vin;. for Sx-inD, 'man of El ?— cp 
Methushael, and see Cainites, § 7 ; hardly for Ass. 
bit Hi, ' house of a deity ' ; BaGoyhA [ADEL]). 

1. B. Nahor ; father of Laban and Rebekah (Gen. 
2222/ 24 15 [J]). In Gen. 25 20 28 5 [P] he is called an 
‘ Aramrean,' as is also his son Laban in 31 2024. See 
Aram, § 3. 

2. See Bethul. 

BETHUL 3 ), a Simeonite town (Josh. 194 , BoyAA 

[B], B&eoyA [AL]), called P.HTHrEL i?X-in 3 , B&eoyN 
[B], -oyA [A], -oyhA [L]) in i Ch. 430, and corruptly 
Chesil (^ 03 ) in || Josh. 15 30 (BaiGhA [B], x&ceip[A], 
ceieiA [L]). The form may perhaps be classed 

with Penuel ; for elision of N cp II\mul. It is 
doubtless the Bethel (s N -n*3. pcudrjX [AL], ficu 0 <rovp 
— i . e . , Beth-zur [B]) 1 of 1 S. 30 27, mentioned along with 
1 The situation of Beth-zur is less suitable (We., Dr.). 
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Jattir and other places in the Negeb ; but the site has 
not yet been identified. There was probably a Bethel 
near Gaza. 1 

BETHULIA (B6TYAoy& [BNA], [the preferable 
reading; but BaitoyAoya L b ^J» B<\ityAoy<N [BttA] 
are also found] ; bethulia [Vg.]; j^^), the 

centre of the action in the book of Judith (2 21 [»*] 
46 [K], BAITOYAlA 610/. In the shorter 

version of the narrative its place is taken by Jeru- 
salem, and there is little doubt that Bethulia (properly 
Betylua) represents Strrra, 2 the house of God — viz., 
Jerusalem (see Judith, ii. ). So already Reuss, who, 
however, together with Wclte, derived the name from 
pi 1 *}* n'|- Bcrtholdt’s conjecture rr^ina, ' virgin of 
Yah we ,' may be worth noticing. 3 

According to the representations of the book (cp 46?3), 
Bethulia lay near Jczreel, upon a rock by a valley, 
commanding the passes to the S. (so Buhl, Pal. 201, 
11. 627). Various identifications have been suggested. 

Some have sought for it near the modern Kefr Kud, formerly 
Capharcotia, NE. of the plain of Dothan (Hi., cp also Riehm); 
other suggestions are the fortress San ur (Grove in Smith’s DB\ 
Kh. Haiaik el-Mellah (Marta, quoted in ZDPV 12 117), Jenin 
(Ew.), Beit Ufa (Schultz), and plausibly no doubt ( b and m being 
often confounded), Mithiliyeh or Misilia (Conder ; Socin, also 
inclines to this view, Bad. i-l, 226). More recently, Torrey 
(Jourji. A m. Or. Soc. 20 160 jf. [’99]) argues ably in favour of 
Shechem. 

So large and important a place as Bethulia — with its 
rulers and elders (61416), its streets and towers (72232), 
and its siege, lasting for four-and-thirty days, by an 
immensely superior arm)' ( 7 20) — cannot reasonably be 
identified with any small and insignificant locality. It 
remains to be added that the mention of Jerusalem 
and Bethulia as two distinct places (cp 46 15 s/.) is 
probably to be assigned to a time when the identity of 
the ideal Bethulia with Jerusalem was forgotten. 

S. A. c. 

BETHZACHARIAS, AV (by misprint?) Bath- 
zacharias (BeGz&x&piA [AJ B<\i0. [KV] ; Jos. Be0z., 

Bhtz.). the scene of the defeat of Judas the Maccabee 
by Lysias, and of the death of his brother Eleazar 
(1 Macc. 632 f). Its position is defined by Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 94) as 70 stadia (N. ) from Bethsur ; it is thus 
represented by the modern Beit-Sakdrid (described by 
Robinson <-» 3283 /. and PEP Mem. 33s 108). 

BETHZATHA (Bh0z<\ 0<\), the reading adopted by 
Ti.WH in Jn. 52, where TR has Bethesda. For the 
evidence, see WH. ii. App. 76 : perhaps the purest 
form would be B ydfraiOd, ' the place of the olive ' (cp 
Bezeth). 

BETH-ZUR (Tl^nV3, Be0coyp [AL], § 96, ‘house 
of rock,’ or, on the analogy of Beth-el, ' house of Zur' 
— adivinename, Nestle, Eigennamen, 47, n. 1 ; Hommel 
AIIT 319 ; see Zur), a city in the hill-country of 
Judah, mentioned between Halhul and Gedor 4 (Josh. 
1058, ftatdaoup [B] ; cp 1 Ch. 245, where Bethzur — 
yedaovp [B], ftrtdaovp [AL] — is the * son ' of Maon), is 
stated in 2 Ch. 11 7 (ftaidaoupa [B], rrju ftaid<r. [A], 
T V V ftaidaovp [L]) to have been fortified by Rehoboani. 
It was head of a district in Nehemiah's time (Nch. 
3 i 6, ftrjcrop [BN], ftrjd aovp [A]). Frequently an object 
of struggle in the Maccabean wars (77 ftaidaoupa, rd 
{£ [NV], 4 fteda. , raft. [AN], 1 Macc. 42961 6726314950 
952 ; 10 14 ftaLdaovpos [V*] ; 11 65 14 733),® it was in the 
time of Josephus (Ant. xni. 56) * the strongest place in 

1 Bethel (JSriOeKia), a populous village of Gaza with very 
ancient and much-revered temples, is mentioned by Sozomen 
P* 2 ° 2 )* [MS note of WRS.] 

.For the form Betylua, cp the magical stones Baetylia, which 
derive their name from Beth-el ; and on interchange of the 
forms Bethu- and Beth-, see Brthul. 

So Jerusalem is referred to as ko/jtj in Sibyll. 3784-786 
( A poc al v pt ic Literature, § 86 Jf.). Cp Daughter, 4. 

4 Possibly also in 1 S. 30 27 (see Bethel, 2). 

In 2 Macc. 13 1922 has t. / 3ai0c r. 11 5 fiedaovpoip [A], 
fiatO<rovptav [V], 


BEZAANANNIM 

all Judoea, and was still an inhabited village (p-r) 8 awpuj 
Bethsoro) in the days of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
IO427; 026 26). It is represented by Bet Stir [Burj 
Bur), and occupies a position of strategic import- 
ance as commanding the road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, 4-),- in. N. from the latter city. The modern 
village has a ruined tower, and ' there are hewn stones 
scattered about, as also some fragments of columns, 
and many foundations of buildings. It must have 

been a small place' (Robinson). 

1 f the statements in 2 Macc. 11 5 (RV Bethsukon) are reliable 
there must have been a second Beth-zur in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. Grimm suggests the modern village of Bet-Sahur, 
half-an-hour SE from Jerusalem. Schick, with more probability, 
identifies it with the modern Krjr-ct- Tur (the Ar. form of Beth- 
zur) on the central height of the Mount of Olives ( PEFQ , Jan. 
1895, p. 37, see Ccunb. Bible on 1 Macc. feu). See, however, 
Bethi-hage. 

BETOLIUS (BeTOAito [B]), 1 Esd. 5 21 AV ; RV 
Betolion = Ezra 228, Bethel. 

BETOMESTHAM, RV Betomesthaim in Judith 
46, or Betomasthem, RV Betomasthaim in 164 
(B<MTOMa[|]c0AIM [B], -AC06N [N], B6TOM6C0<MM 
[A]; ; om. ©N Vg. in 46 and © A 

Vg. Syr. in 15 4) lay * over against Jezreel in face of the 
plain that is near Dothan. ' If ' toward ' (/card irphaojivov) 
can be taken as meaning * eastward of ' the plain of 
Dothan, we are able to determine its position pretty 
nearly ; but the exact site has not been identified. 

BETONIM (DDbll, § 103 — i.e. , 'pistachio nuts,’ 
Botansi [B], -nin [A], " N6 1 M [L]), in Gadite 
territory (Josh. 1326), may perhaps be Batanah , 3 m. 
W. from es-Sal^ (Ramoth-gilead). 

BETROTHAL. The Heb. verb is feTlN 'dr as (© 
mnhct6Y6C0<m )> on which see Marriage, § 1. 
In 2 S. 3 14, RV rightly has ' betrothed ' instead of AV 
'espoused.' So also in Mt. 1 18 Lk. 1 2 2s- In Lev. 192of 
the verb is rpn, and seems to denote marriage by capture 
rather than marriage by purchase. In Ex. 21 8/. f it 
is -iy\ RV ' espouse. ’ There is some disorder in the text. 

BEULAH (!"6-1U2, 'married' ; 01 KOYM6NH [BNAQ], 
Aq. 6CXHM6NH. Symm. Theod. CyNCOKICMeNH). 
the symbolical name (Is. 624) by which Zion may fitly 
be called when her land is ' married' (*?i’3Pi ; cp Baal). 
Two primitive and related ideas underlie the expression. 
The first is that the people of a land, as well as all 
other ‘fruits’ (Dt.284), arise from the fertilising influ- 
ence of the land's Baal or divine Husband (cp RSW 
107 f. ); the second, that a people which remains 
faithful to the land’s divine Husband is sure of his pro- 
tection. The former is merely hinted by means of the 
contrast of the two names ’ Desolate ’ and ’ Married * 
(Is. 624); in Is. 54 1-6, on the other hand, it engrosses 
the mind of the prophetic writer. It is on the latter, 
as the context shows, that the writer of Is. 62 (who is 
not the author of Is. 54) wishes to concentrate our 
attention. Zion is at present despised ( v . 7), and her 
harvests are plundered by the heathen (i\B/.); but 
when her land is once more • married,’ she will be 
entitled to the protection of the God of the whole earth. 

The sense of the passage has been obscured by an error in the 
vowel points. For * thy sons ’ ( v . 5), read 1 he who 
buildeth thee up* (cp 54ii f. Ps. 147 2). See Du., Che. 

( SBOT ), and on the other side Di., who gives no parallel, how- 
ever, for the startling play upon meanings which he assumes. 

T. K. C. 

BEZAANANNIM (D^im) occurs in Josh. 1 9 33 
RV m &- ' the oak of Bezaanannim,' where EV has 'the 
oak in Zaanannim,' a view of the text now pretty 
generally abandoned. The ' oak (or sacred tree) of Bezaa- 
nannim ' is a landmark on the W. border of Naphtali, 
following Heleph, and preceding Adami-nekeb and 
Jabneel, and is usually identified with ' the oak of Bezaa- 
naim ' (following the points), or of ' Bezaanim,’ or 'of 
Bezaanannim (K're) in Judg. 4ii, where RV has 'the 
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oak in Zaanannim,’ and has inconsistently omitted to 
record the modern view of the text in the margin. © 
roads in Josh. 19 33 Kal puoKa Kal fteaepueiv [B], k. 
fxy}\wv Kal fieaevavip. [A], a. o>Xa/z aeeva veifi [L] ; in 
Judg. 4 11 €us dpvos tt\€ov€ktouvtcov [B ; so Theod.], 
irpbs 8p0v dvairavop.iviov [AL] ; see Field’s Hexapla. 

The difficulty connected with the phrase is twofold. 
(1) In Joshua l.c., this famous tree is placed on the 
border of Naphtali ; but Judges l.c. , read in the light of 
Judg. 4 17 624, makes the tree much nearer to the battle- 
field, which, according to Judg. 51921, was by the 
stream Kishon. (2) The name is inexplicable, whether 
we read d'jj/iq (Bezaanim?) or D’jjysa (Bezaanannim?). 
If, however, several times in Judges (see Kadesh), and 
once in Judg. 4 (see Harosheth), the name pcnj?= 
cnp has been correctly restored, it is plausible to 
suppose that the incomprehensible name, pronounced 
sometimes Bezaanaim or (better) Bezaanim, sometimes 
Bezaanannim. may conceal the same old name, especially 
as in Judg. 4 ii the words ‘which is by Kedesh’ are 
added. It is extremely probable that both in the 
far north (see Kadesh, 2) and in the territory of 
Issachar there was a place which bore the name of 
Kadshon (Kidshon) ; the people of either place could 
be called Kadshonim (Kidshonim). Nor need we 
hesitate to emend o'jjna (the form which the best critics 
prefer) to □-yiahj, a form which should be restored, 
as the present writer has sought to show, in Judg. 522 b 
(see Kadesh 1 ). It is easier to suppose that the ’ oak’ 
or ‘ sacred tree ’ which forms the subject of this article 
was near the Kidshon ( Kedesh) of Issachar than to follow 
the Priestly Writer in Joshua, who places it on the border 
of Naphtali. The error of the latter seems to have 
arisen from the statements in Judg. 469/, which place 
the mustering of the Israelitish warriors at Kedesh- 
Naphtali. The error of the scribe who wrote □DJ/X3 
was facilitated by an inopportune recollection of the 
form Q'jyja Kgna'anim (Canaanites). Whether he also 
thought of the new Heb. nyss, ’ ditch, dike, pond’ (cp 
nxa, 'marsh,' Job 811 4621), cannot be determined 
(cp Neub. G£ogr. Talm. 225). 

An identification of ‘ Bezaanim ’ with Khirhet Bessum, E. of 
Tabor, on the plateau of the Sea of Galilee, was proposed by 
Conder in PEFQ ’77, p. 25 (so Tent Work , 2132); *cp 
GASm. HG 396, who considers it ‘well supported.' But we 
must first of all be sure of the reading of the name. It is 
renyirkable that tradition still affirmed that the ‘oak of . . 
which was a fixed element in the story, was ‘by Kedesh.' 
Of course, enp-nx "ic\x is not required when we read 
D'JCHp * to the sacred tree of the Kidshonim.' 

T. K. C. 

BEZAI CV3. § 52 ; Hilprecht has found the Jewish 
name Bisa on a tablet from Nippur [PRFQ , Jan. 1898, 
p- 55])- The b’ne Bezai, a family in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra, ii. , §§ 9, 8 c), Ezra2i7 ( B&coy 
[B], -CC. [A]. B&cei [L]) = Neh. 723 (Becei [BN], 
B&ci [A], -cch [L] = iEsd.5i6 Bassa, RV Bassai 
(B&CC&i [B], -cc<\ [A], -CC6I [L]) ; represented among 
the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), 
Neh. 10 18 [19] (BHC6I [BA], BHQei [N], BcCEl [L]). 

BEZALEEL, RV Bezalel §§ 22, 29. ‘ ™ the 

shadow of God ’ ; cp Besodeiah ; /SecreXeT/X [BAL]). 
The form is improbable. Sil-Bel, ' Bel is a shelter,’ the 
name of a king of Gaza in Sennacherib’s time (JCA 71 2 ) 
162), even if correctly represented, is not parallel. Read 
?xs?n. ‘God rescues,’ and cp the Phoen. names 
pruotrx. The number of the artificial religious names 
of later times has been exaggerated. 

1. b. Uri b. Hur of the tribe of Judah, a Calebite (i Ch. 2 20), 
a skilled workman in gold, silver, and brass, who together with 
Aholiab executed the work of the tabernacle (E\. SI2 3530 
3'> 1 f. 37 1 3S 22, all P). He is mentioned in 2 Ch. 1 5 as 
having made the brazen altar. 

2. One of the b’ne Pahath-Moab in the list of those with 


BIDKAR 

foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5. end), Ezra 10 30 OecreAijA [BA], 
Secrcr. [K], 0e<7<7eAojA [L]=i Esd. 9 31, SESTHEL A [BA]). 

T. K. C. 

BEZEK (pT 2 , cp § 100, ‘gravel’? cp Syr. ; BezeK 
[BAL] ; bezec). 1. A place at which Saul mustered 
the force he had raised for the relief of Jabesh-gilead ; 
1 S. 118 (a/3 tefe/c ev (3 a/xa [B] ; ev fiefcK [A] ; 2aoi/\ ev 
pap.a [L]). Eusebius (tAS( 2 ) 237 52) locates two neigh- 
bouring villages of this name 17 R. m. from Neapolis 
on the road to Scythopolis ; beyond doubt Khirbet Ibzik, 
14 Eng. m. from Nabulus and nearly opposite the lower 
' end of Wady Yabis, with which Eshtori Parchi (a.l>. 
1322) identified it. See PE F Mem. 2231237. 

2. A place at which Judah and Simeon, in invading 
the S. of Palestine, encountered and routed the 
Canaanites under Adoni-bezek ; Judg. 1 4/. (/3a 
[A] ; om. B* in v. 5). Many scholars, from Eusebius 
downwards, identify this with No. 1 ; but this is in- 
admissible. 

Judah and Simeon set out from the neighbourhood of Gilgal 
(Judg. 1 16 f. 2 1) to invade the region in which they afterwards 
settled ; the end of the story of Adoni-bezek conducts him to 
Jerusalem, which was probably bis own city (Adoni-zedek, King 
of Jerusalem; see Adoni-Bbzuk and Adoni-Zedec). Ibzik 
lies wholly out of this sphere of action and in a quite different 
direction. 

The Bezek of Judg. 1 must be sought much farther 
south. Conder would find it at Bezkeh, 6 m. SE. of 
Lydda [PEE Mem. 336) ; but this view is scarcely 
probable. In view of the change which the name of the 
king has suffered, it may be questioned whether the 
name of the place has been correctly preserved. 

G. F. M. 

BEZEK PV? 1 § x °6' ‘fortress’ ; Bocop [BAL]), a 
levitical city and city of refuge, Dt. 443 Josh. 208 21 36 
(om. MT ; Boccop [L]), 1 Ch. 678 [63] — the Bozkah [i] 

I (i"n^3) of Jer. 4824 ((§ fioaop ) — is described in Josh. 208 
as lying in the wilderness on the (Amorite) ‘ Mishor’ or 
Tableland, and is usually identified with the modern 
Kesur el-Besheir (or Beshir), about 2 m. SW. of Dibon, 
and about the same distance N. of Aroer. King Mesha 
of Moab in his inscription (/. 27) says: ‘ I built Bezer, 
for ruins had it become.’ With this place some have 
identified Bosor (q.v., 1). 

BEZEK pY? ; COB&A [B], B&c&p [A L]), in genealogy 
of Asher [§ 4 (ii.)], 1 Ch. 7 37I*. 

BEZETH ( Bhz 60 [A], BhGza .10 [tf], B.XI0ZH0 [V], 
BHPZH0CO [Jos. Ant. xii. IO2 ; but Bh 0 zh 0 oo, 
BHpZH0co, xii. 11 1 ; Schlatter, ZDPV 19224]), a place 
■ near Jerusalem where Bacchides encamped, and, having 
slain some deserters and prisoners, threw them into ' the 
great pit ’ which was there (1 Macc. 7 19). The readings 
of (!3 N and Syr. in this passage (J>? [ed. Lag.]) 

point to an original Beth-zaith (house of the olive). 
Hence it is possible that Bezeth may be the later Bezetha 
(’ place of olives ’), the name given to the N. end of the 
plateau, on the S. part of which lay Jerusalem. See 
Bethzatha, Jerusalem, Olives, Mount of. 

BIATAS ( 4 >i<\ 0 &c [A]), 1 Esd. 948 AV = Neh.87, 
PELAIAH, ii. 

BICHRI (pD3, § 61 ; Boyopei [BA], BeAA&Ai [L]) 
in Sheba b. Bichri (2 S. 20 1 ff . ), a gentilic from Becher 
[q.v. I The plural Bichrites (DpZJSH) is postulated 
by Ci BA ( Kal 7 ravres iv Xappet) in 2 S. 20 14 in place of 
Berjtes [q.v.~\. See Sheba, ii. (1), Benjamin, §9, ii. /3. 

BIDKAK ; BaAek [L], -Kd, [B], -K<\p [B b A]), 

BaAgkap [B am g], Jehu’s adjutant (t^^^), 2 K. 925. 
The name is noteworthy, because the chief support of 
the theory that 2 at the beginning of proper names some- 
times stands for ‘ son of ' is that Pesh. here has bar-dtkar 
(hence '3 = TTP* * son of piercing ’ — a suitable name for 
a warrior; cp Lanzknecht ; cp Ass. bindikiri [Del. ZKF 


1 JQR , 10 567/ [’98]. 
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2172], and see Bendeker). For other examples, all 
doubtful, see Ges. Tkes. col. 349 ; Konig, Lehrgeb. 
2248; and against this Ols. Heb. Gr. 613. Hal6vy 
[Reck. Bibl. iii. , REJ, Jan. -June 1885) thinks 3 in all 
these words = [’]□«. For this 3 = p theory we can hardly 
cite the one or two cases in Phoenician, probably 
accidental ( CIS i. 1922, 393 }). Does <? L ’s Bade/c imply 
a reading rtr^tr an pm, ’ B. chief (ah) of his (Jehus) 
captains 1 ? w. r. s. 

BIER (HCpD, kAinh), ,28.331; (copoc), Lk. 714- 
See Dead, § 1. 

BIGTHA (NrU3 ; Bcopazh [BRL 8 ], Compel Bcoa 
[A]), a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Eslh. lio). Marq. 
(Fund. 71) finds its Gr. equivalent in faftadada [AJ, for 
f3a£r}9ada, whence he restores kiitd (misread «mi3) = 0. 
Pers. bagadata, ‘ given by God ‘ ; cp Bagoas, and see 
Esther, ii. § 3. 

BIGTHAN etymology doubtful; BArA0AN 

[^c.amg. sup.] . UNAL om. ; Jos. BArAGcooc). Esth. 2 21, 
or Bigthana, Esth. 62 (&Ori33 ; C5 as in 221 ; Jos. 
PaBataiOc), a chamberlain of Ahasuerus, who, in 
Esth. 12 1, is called Gabatha (ya{3a 8a [BNAL 2 ]). See 
Esther, ii. § 3. 

BIGVAI ('133, rather Bagoi, i.e., Bagoas [g.v.J; 
BAroyA [A]. *oyiA [L]). 

1. A leader (see Ezra, ii. § 8t)in the great post-exilic list (zb. 
ii. § 9), Ezra 2 2 (jSarovtri [B], fiayovai [L])= Neh. 7 7 (/Sa-roei 
[BN], fiayovtat [A])=iEsd. 5 8, AV Reelius (fiopokeiov [BA], 
(Sayovai [L]); signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 
10 16 [17] (fiayoiri [B], -o«i [NA], £acrovt [LI). 

2. Family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. §§ 9, 8c), 
Ezra 2 14 (fia.oy€i [B], fiayova [Avid], -ovai [L])=Neh. T 19 
(fiaToet [BNA])= 1 Esd. 514, Bagoi (j 3 o<rai [B], / 3 ayoi [A], -ovat 

[L]). . , 

3. Family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, 1. § 2, 11. § 15 [1.] d ), 
Ezra 8 14 (jSayo [B], yafiovaei [A], ya^ovia [L])= 1 Esd. S40 
Bago (fiavat [B], fiayo [A]). Cp HEGAI. 

BIKATH-AVEN (H&rnVj»). Am. 1 5 A V m &- See 

Avex, 3. 

BILDAD (-13 ^- § 43. BaAAaA [BNAC], -Aac [A]), 
the Shuhite (see Shuah), one of Job’s friends (Job 2 n 
and elsewhere). The name either means ’ Bel has loved ’ 
(cp Ndld. ZDMG 42 479 [’88]), or is a softened form 
of Bir-dad, which appears to lie at the root of Bedad 
(so Del. Par. 298). See Elidad, and cp Dod. 

BILE AM (Dr*?3, § 77), 1 Ch. 6 70 [ 55 ]- See Ibleam. 

BILGAH (naSa, • cheerfulness ' ?). 

1. Head of the fifteenth course of priests, i Ch. 24 14 (/ 3 eAya 
[A], -aS [L]). has ep.ju.17p, which must represent Immcr, the 
bead of the sixteenth course. (yckfia, the name of the head of 
the fourteenth in 0 B [MT 3 N 3 C’’], is merely a transposed form 
of Bilgah in a different place in the list.) 

2. A priest (jSaAya? [Nc.amg.^ £ e A, [L] j 0 m. BNA) in Zerub- 
babel’s band (Ezra, ii. § 6 b), Neh. 12 5 ; in v. 18 (fiakya [N c - a mg.], 
fiekyas [L] ; om. ERA) a ‘father’s house.’ Cp also Bilgai. 

BILGAI (BeAralell [AL], -Ac[e]ld. [BN]), a priestly 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. §§ 6, 7), Neh. 
108 [9]. No doubt the same as Bilgah. 

BILHAH (nnSzi ; BaAAa [BAD EL], but 1 Ch. 7 13 
BaAam [B], -Aaam [L]). 

1. The * mother ’ of the tribes Dan and Naphtali, 
according to J ; also represented as the maid of Rachel 
(mother of the house of Joseph) and concubine of Jacob 
and his eldest son Reuben. 

We have not, unfortunately, the means of determining 
how far we are warranted in regarding these relations 
as representing traditions of fact, and how far they may 
be imaginative incidents of the story. Was Bilhah, e.g. , 
a tribe (Canaanitish ? Aramsean ?), elements of which 
were taken up into some of the clans of the house of 
Joseph (the first Israel) in the earliest days after their 
arrival in W. Palestine before they crystallized into the 
three well-known branches (Manasseh-Machir, Ephraim, 
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Benjamin) ? Or does the name, which occurs nowhere 
outside of Genesis (and the equivalent 1 Ch. 7 13), simply 
indicate that not only Dan but once also Naphtali tried 
unsuccessfully to settle somewhere in the Highlands of 
Ephraim before betaking itself to the extreme north? 
Or, once more, is this true only of Dan, the inclusion 
of Naphtali being then due simply to its geographical 
nearness to Dan in its later scat, and to its worthiness 
to stand by the side of the noble Rachel tribes (Judg. 
5 18) ? Again, is the Reuben story (Gen. 35 22 1 Ch. 5 1) 
to be brought into connection with the other traces of 
the extension of the house of Joseph (cp Reuben’s 
interest in the fortunes of Joseph : Gen. 37 22 29 : E. ) 
beyond Jordan (Maciiir ; Epiiraim, Wood of), or is it 
to be explained, as Stade (Genb. 1 119) explains it, as a 
memorial of the primitive society that survived E. of the 
Jordan when there had been a change in W. Palestine? 
Or are we to give serious consideration to a combination 
(G. H. B. Wright) with the story of Bohan (cp Bilhah, 
2) the son of Reuben (Josh. 15 6 18 17), as an indication 
that Reubenite elements were once actually to be found 
\Y. of the Jordan (' in that land : ’ Gen. 35 22) ? That 
there really was contact between Benjamin and the 
Bilhah tribe Dan was a matter of course ; Ono and Lod 
ultimately became Benjamite (cp Benjamin, § 3 ; We. 
De Gent. 12 n. 1). It was Rachel, however, not Bilhah, 
that died when Ben-oni was born. 

2. In Simeon (1 Ch. 429). See Baalah, 

h. w. 11. 

BILHAN (;n^3. § 77 ; cp Bilhah ; BaAaan [BA]). 

1. A Horite (q.v.\ Gen. 36 27 (gixkaap [D sil EL]) ; 1 Ch. 1 42 
(-aa/x [BL]). 

2. In genealogy of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. a) : 1 Ch. 7 10 (fiakaap. 

[L]). 

BILSHAN § 83 ; perhaps Bab. BelSun ; but 

more probably we should read Bel-sar, a mutilated form 
of Bel-sar-ezer — i.e., Bab. Bel-sar- usur ; — cp <S BAL in 
1 Esd. ). A name in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, 
ii. § 9), borne by one of the ten (Ezra), or eleven (Neh., 

1 Esd. ), persons who accompanied Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (see Ezra, ii. § 8 e). Ezra 22 (fiacripafA [B], 
(3a\aaap. [A], -\a<rav [L])=Neh. 77 {pacripav [N], 
paaaav [A], /3aX<r. [B], L om. ) = i Esd. 58 Beelsakus 
(/3 eeXaapov [BA], (3a\<rap [L]). If Bel-sar is correct, 
may not this be the Sharezer of Zech. 7 2 (see Sharezer, 
2)? This undesigned coincidence (if accepted) may 
have important bearings on criticism. T. K. C. 

BIMHAL in genealogy of Asher (§ 4 [ii-]), 

1 Ch. 733 (imaBahA [B], BamahA [A], BaamaG [L])- 

BINDING AND LOOSING (Mt.l6i 9 I818+). The 
explanation given under Magic (§ 3 [4]) may account 
for the origin of the Jewish phrase ‘binding (idr) and 
loosing (vnn) ; hut in usage ' to bind ’ and 'to loose' 
mean simply ‘to forbid’ and ‘to permit’ by an indis- 
putable authority, the words of authoritative prohibition 
and permission being considered to be as effectual as he 
spell of an enchanter (cp -ipx\ Targ. Ps. 58s[6]). The 
wise men or rabbis had, in virtue of their ordination, the 
power of deciding disputes relating to the Law. A 
practice which was permitted by them was said to be 
’loosed’ (irnn), and one which was forbidden was 
called ‘bound’ (hdk). Such pronouncements were 
made by the different schools ; hence it was said, ’ The 
school of Shammai binds ; the school of Hillel looses. 
Theoretically, however, they proceeded from the San- 
hedrin, and there is 1 Talmudic statement that there 
were three decisions made by the lower ’ house of judg- 
ment ’ to which the upper ‘house of judgment’ (i.e., 
the heavenly one) gave its supreme sanction (. Massoih , 
23 b). Probably, therefore, Jesus adopted a current 
mode of speech when he said to the disciples that what- 
soever they bound or loosed on earth (i.e., in expound- 
ing the new Law) should be bound or loosed in heaven 
(Mt. 18 18). Probably, too, it is a less authentic tradition 
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which makes Jesus give the same promise to Peter 
individually (Mt. 16 19). Nowhere is it recorded that 
the great Teacher made Peter the president (x •;;•:) of 
his council of wise men. The words which immediately 
precede Mt. IG19/5 — self-evidently taken by the editor 
from another context — represent Peter, not as an ex- 
pounder of the new transfigured Law, but as a practical 
administrator (ep Is. 2222). It is in favour of the view 
here adopted (viz., that the words on ' binding and 
' loosing ’ were addressed to the disciples in general and 
not to Peter individually) that in Jn. 2O23 the power to 
remit and to retain is granted to the disciples eolleetively, 
not to any one of them individually. Though the use 
of Kpareiv in that passage has no exact Hebrew or 
Aramaic equivalent, the saying is not a. new one, but 
a paraphrase of Mt. 18 18. t. k. c. 

BINEA (i"ty;2, xy;2), in genealogy of Benjamin 

(§9, ii. |S]), iCh, 837 iBana [B], [AL]) = 1>43 

(Baana [PNE], Ban. [A]'. 


BINNUI ( V 133, ’ a building up ' ; on form cp Names, 
§ 5)’ 

1. Family in great post -exilic list (see Ezra, ii. §§ 9, 8 c), Neh. 
V 15 (fiavovi [UKAl, -vaiov [L])=K/ra 2 10, Bam [g. v., 2I (/ 3 ar ov 
[li], -out [A], ‘vaua [L]) — i Ksil.5i2, 15 \\i (fiavet [BA], -rata 
lb]). 

2. A Levite, temp. Ezra (see Ezra, 1. § 2, ii. § 15 [i]a), l-./ra 
833 (<ifl-b efUavvcua [B], vios f 3 a.va.ia [AL]) = i l-.sd. Sr. 3 Sabban, 
RV Sabannus (aafiavvov [BA], vt os f 3 aratov L LJ), anil probably 


Neh. 1 2 2 i- (MT ‘the son of’; xm ?>ioi [BRA], k. 0 1 v. avrov 
[Llj; so Smi-n.l, Die Listen , etc. .Most prokilily the same as 

3. A Levite in the list of wall-buikleis pcc Nliiemiah, § if ., 

E/k-A, ii. §§ i6[i], 15 d), Neh. 3 24 (fiavet [BN \|, -rai [T.D . sig- 
natory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), H'o lio] i/S<iraioi< 
[BNAL], af 3 . [N ca ]), possibly the same as the Levite Binnui in 
Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra, ii. § 6 b) 128 (/Javovi [BRA], ««u oc 
viol aviov [L]). In Neh. 3 j 8, BaVAI (*ir • 115], f 3 c£ep 

f N], /3ei'ei [A 1, { 3 avai [L]) seems a textual error. 

4, and 5. One of the b’ne Pahath-moab, Ezral03O (flarovei 
(BN], /3arov[€]c [ \L])=l Esd. '.>31, Bai S'l Us (/ 3a\vove [15], -ovos 
[A], ( 3 avovL [L]) and one of the b’ne Bum (Ezra 10 3d ; Bavow. 
LI’.N V], f 3 »rrn [L]) = i Esd. 9 <4, Eliali ; both in the list of those 
with foreign wives (.see Ezra, i. § 5 end). 


I 


BIRD, References to birds generally are very frequent 
in OP and NT. 

The following terms (translated in EV ‘bird’ or ‘fowl’) are 
used to denote the members of the family „ / ves cnlli-ctixcly : 

__ , , niy, '(>///, Kcdes. 10 20 Is. IU2 Hos. 11 ; ii 

1. Kinds 1 

referred to. Gen - 7i 4 Lev. 146 f. s * r ,;? 

ba'al kdndfih , Prov. 1 17 ; and [of birds of prey] 
DT. 'ayit, Gen. 15 11 Is. 186 45 it Jer. 12g Ezek. 30 4 Job2S7 
(' .TX. ' ay vail) \ n ereiva and ra ireretva, Mt.S 20 13 32 Lk. 58 
Ki'iin. 1 23 fas. 37 ; ra 1 Cur. 1A 39, and [of birds of prey] 

opt eor, Rev. IS 2 11* 17 21. 

Birds of the smaller kinds are not so often distinguished 
as the larger ; but special reference is made to several 
species, both large and small. Mention seems to be 
made, for example, of the Bittern, Buzzard (see 
Glede), Blue Thrush (see Sparrow), Cormorant, 
Crane, Done, Egyptian Vulture (see Gier Eagle), 
Griffon (see Eagle), Hawk, Heron, Hoopoe, Sacred ( 
Ibis (see Swan), Km:, Night Hawk (?), Osprey, I 
Owfragi:, Os 1 rich, Owl, Pigeon (see Pom-.), Par- 
tridge, I‘K\forK, Pelican, or \il, Raven, Stork, ; 
Swallow, Tern (see Ouckow), Black Vulture (see 
VlLTl/RE), and the domestic fowl (see Cock), details | 
and discussions concerning all of whieh will be found 
in the special articles. Sparrow occurs occasionally in > 
the EV as a translation of the word (iirs* which denoted 
any small passerine bird. 

That feathered animals abounded in Pales- 

tine is clear from the many references to them in OT 

2 Use an< ^ and lapse of time has produced 

no change in this respect (see Palestine). 
Naturally the eggs and the birds themselves were used j 
for food (Ex. 1*5 12/ Nu. II32 Job6o Neh. 5i8 Ps. 7827 
Lk.lli2 .Vets 10 12 11 6; see Fowls, §§ 4, 6, and cp ! 
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Food, § 8) ; the Torah divides them into clean and un- 
elean (Lev. 11 13 Dt. 14 20 ; see Clean and Uni lean, 
§ 9). Many contrivances fur capturing birds were in 
common use (Ps. 91 3 1-4 7 Prov. 1 17 65 723 Am. 3s 
Eecles. '.*12 Jer. 627 Flos, / 12 98 Ecclus. 11 30). J fie 
Torah protects them against cruelty (Dt. 226/ ), 
Sometimes the captives were tamed and treated as pets 
(Job 41 5 [4O29], Bar. 317 Ecclus. 27 19 Jas. 37). Only 
in cases of extreme poverty does the Torah allow birds 
to be used for sacrifice (see Sacrifice). Naturally, 
common small birds, on aceount of their abundance, 
were of little value ; they were probably so numerous as 
to prove a nuisance (Mt. 10 29 31 Lk. 126 f ; cp Land 
and Hook, 43). To what extent — if any — birds were 
studied for omens in Israel as 111 Babylonia (see Baby- 
lonia, $ 32, Magic, Babylonian, § 3) it is difficult to 
determine (see Lev. 1926 Dt. I810 2 K. 216 2 Ch. 336 
1 K. 433 [513], and cp Divination, § beg., and 
Schultz, OT Theol. 1 250/: ET). 

Allusions to their habits in metaphors, similes, and 
proverbial expressions prove how prominent they were 
in the life and thought of the people (cp 

3. Literary \ GRICU lture, § I r_ and see Lowth, 
and popular „ u . Sacred Poetry of the 

allusions. Helrm , s Leet . vi j. vo ). j. ET 1787). 

They were evidently observed w'ith the keenest interest 
as being links between earth and heaven, and regarded 
with a certain awe (Job 12 7 2821 35 11 Eccles. IO20). It 
was noticed how they eared for and protected their young 
(Dt. :>2n Ex. lit 4 is. 31 5 Mt. 2837); how and where 
they made their nests (Ps. 104 12 17 Ezek. 316) — some- 
times (according to a pleasing but very doubtful inter- 
pretation) in the very temple itself 1 (Ps. 843 [4]); in 
what sad plight they wandered about when cast out of 
the nest (Prov. 278 Is. 1 G 2 Ps. 1027 [8]) ; how swiftly 
they flew away when scared (Hos. 9n Ps. Hi); how 
eagerly they returned to their nest (Hos. 11 n); how 
free from care they were (Mt. 626) ; how regularly they 
migrated (Jer. 87 Prov. 20 2); how voracious they were 
(Gen. 40*7 Mt. 134 Mk. 44 Lk. 85) ; how they descended 
from the clouds in a bevy (Ecclus. 43 17), and with what 
delight they gathered in a leafy tree (Dan. 4 9 [12] Eeelus. 
27 9 Mt. 1332 Lk. 18 19); how sweetly they warbled 
(Eccles. 124 Wisd. 17 18 Cant. 2 12 [see, however, Vine] 
Ps. 104 12) ; how God recognises and protects them (Ps. 
f»0 1 1 Lk. 1224); and how they praise and reverence 
him (Ps. 148io Ezek. 3820). Further, Jsr.u-l’s enemy 
is often pictured as a rapaeious bird that sights its prey 
afar off and sw oops down upon it (Is. 40 n Jer. 129 2 
Dt. 2849 Rev. 19 17 21). Thus, 1 to destroy ’ is to give a 
man's flesh to the birds of the air for meat (Gen. 40 19 
Dt. 2826 i S. 17 44 46 1 K. 14 11 I64 21 24 Ps. 792 Jer. 7 33 
10 4 197 84 20 Ezek, 21*5). A place is desolate when 
its only inhabitants are the birds of the air (Jer. Ezek. 
31i3 324 Is. 186), and an utter desolation when even 
these too have perished (Jer. 425 12 4 Hos. 43 Zeph. I3). 
The saying in Mt. 820, where Jesus contrasts himself 
with the birds which have nests, has not yet been made 
perfectly clear (but see Sun of Man). 

BIRSHA (yL‘'“Q, scarcely ‘ with [or, in] wickedness’: 
the name is corrupt ; cp Bera), king of Gomorrah who 

A Cp WRS Rel.Sem.ft) 160, and Che.'s note, Psalms^). The 
common \i>_\\ of the meaning is untenable on all grounds — 
exegetical, historical, metrical. 1. No natural exegesis can be 
given, if o nx. ‘ thine altars,' has any relation to the birds. 2. 
Tlic sanctity nf the temple proper would certainly have excluded 
the winged vi-u-T-.; Jos. BJ v. 56 speaks of pointed spikes on 
the top of the (Herodian) temple to prevent birds from sitting 
even on the outside. This seems to have been generally over- 
looked. 3. The psalm consists of long verses (lines) divided by 
a caesura into two unequal parts. ‘ Thine altars, my King and 
my God,' is too much to form the second and shorter portion 
of one of these verses. See Che. Psalms ,( 2 ) and cp Baetlig. ad 
loc. who attempts an exegetical compromise. 

- Read thus, ‘Do I count my heritage a carcase torn by 
hyaenas , © trTrijA.aiov vatVqs^'y myo)? Are 

vultures round about it ? ’ 
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joined the league against </hel>oki.a<>mer (§ 2), Gen. 

14 2 (B<NpC<N [A£>EL] ; BaAai&C. Jos. A tit. i. 9i). 

BIRTHDAY (JVl^n DV, HMepA reNececoc [ADE], 
p. H. [L]» Gen.402o; peNeciA [Ti. \YH], Mt.116 
Mk. 621). The only express mention of the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of birth in UT or NT is in con- 
nection with kings: Pharaoh's birthday (Gen. 40 20), 
when the ' chief butler ’ w as restored to his office and 
the ' chief baker ' hanged ; Antiochus Epiphanes’ birth- 
day 12 Mucc. »i 7) ; 1 and Herod’s birthday (Mt. I 46 Mk. 
Ij2i), when Herodias's dancing was the occasion of 
the execution of John the Baptist. When it is said 
in Jobl 4 that Job’s sons ‘were wont to go and feast 
in the house of each one upon his day, ' ‘ his day ’ 
denotes a weekly and not an annual feast ; and in Hos. 

7 5 'the day of our king' may refer to the anniversary 
of his succession quite as well as to a birthday. How- 
ever, this silence on the subject is no warrant for us to 
conclude that the Israelites did nut follow the general 
custom of observing birthdays, especially those of kings 
(see. for Egypt, RPW 4 77, and for Persia, Herod. Duo). ' 
The curses invoked by Job (3 1-12) and Jeremiah 
(20 14-18) on the days of their birth imply that under 
happier conditions these days would have been re- 
membered in more cheerful fashion. 

Doubts have been raised as to whether Herod’s yevbaia 
meant his birthday or the anniversary of his accession. 
The Mishna i Aboda Zara , 1 3) mentions as heathen 
festivals, calends, saturnalia, Kparriaeis, kings’ days of 
yeviata (x-errj cv), and the day of birth and the day of 
death. It is probable that the last two mean the actual 
days and not the anniversaries ; the Kpar^a-eis would 
naturally be the anniversaries of accessions and the 
N*r*;'2 cr the birthday. So Talm. Jer. Aboda Zai a, 
I39C takes '1 cv as cv (birthday), but Bab. Aboda 

Zara, 10 a understands '1 cr as anniversary of accession. 
rWcua is used as birthday in late Greek (in classical 
Greek it is anniversary of death) and never as anni- 
versary of accession : thus the sense of birthday seems 
well established. Cp Schurer, Hist. 2 26, and the Talm. 
Lexx. of Levy and Jastrow on k-d'jm ; also Gratz, 
MG 11720230 [’71J See also Lord’s Day, § 2. 

w. H. B. 

BIRTHRIGHT (Pnto2, Gen. 2531; ttpcototokia, 
Heb. 1 2 16) ; see Firstborn, Law and Justice, § 14. 
On the story of Esau and Jacob see Esau, § 2. 

BIRZAITH 1 JVrO, Kr. ), AV Birzavith (JYirO, Kt. ; 
Bhz&iO [B], Bepz«\ie [A], B<\pze0 [L], in genealogy 
of Asher (§ 4 ii. ), 1 Ch. 7 31+. The name (? n't 1N2, 
’well of the olive tree ’) seems to suggest a locality. 

BISHLAM <nb'A 2 ; £N eipHNH [BA], eN eipHNH 

peoyw Be\T££M [L]). Ezra47, for which 1 Esd. 2i6 
has Belemus {BhA£aaoc [BA] or BeeAciMOC [L]). 
the name of a Persian officer of unknown origin, who 
joined with others in writing a letter of complaint 
against the Jews. 0 LA takes the name as descriptive 
of the tranquil state of the writers of the letter (tV 
eiprjvr ]) ; but Bishlam is clearly a proper name. It 
either means ’in peace,’ cp Bezaleel, Birsha, or, 
more probably, like those names, it is a corruption. 
The true name may be Babylonian. It may perhaps be 
recovered if we start from one or the other of the forms 
presented in the MSS of 1 Esd. , where the proper 
names are sometimes more accurately preserved. Ball 
[Var. Apocr. ad loc. ), adopting ftrjXefxos , supposes a 
corruption of Bab. Bel-ibus — i. e. , ’Bel made.’ It 
would seem, however, that the /?eeA ai/xos of 0 L must 
be more original, and this form may have arisen from 
Bel-sum-iskun — i.e., ’Bel made a name ’ (Nestle, Marg. 

2 3« 29). T . k. C. 

1 EV ‘the day of the king's birth every month ' ; so (5 and 
Pesh.,Vg. om. Kara firjva. Grimm suggested that ' every month ’ 
is from 1 Macc. 1 59 ; but it is probably genuine (see Lord's . 
Day, § 2 ). 
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The word is of rare occur- 


BISHOP (erricKOTToc)- 

rence in the NT . 1 

The elders of the church, summoned from Ephesus to Miletus 
to receive Paul s farewell charge (Acts HO 17), are thus addressed : 
, ~ ’ Take heed to yourselves and to the whole 

1. Occurrence 11 nek, wherein the Holy Ghost hath set you 
Of name in NT. as overseers ( yfiai ; , , . efleTO eTriencorrovs) to 
feed (or rule ; noi/iaCi/civ ) the church of God’ 
(r\ 28). It is not ck-.ir from this passage whetliu the word is 
used as a definite title, or merely as a description implying that 
tirur/comy, oversight or superintendence, was a function of the 
presbj terate. In the address of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
however . we have ’ bishops and deacons’ formally mentioned; it 
is difficult, in view of the later usage of the words, to suppose 
that this is merely a general description of ‘ those who rule and 
those who serve. In 1 Tim. 3 1 Jf. the bishop and the deacon 
are again brought together. The qualifications of a bishop are 
enumerated : Set 0811 iw iiriaKoirov k.t. A., where the article is 
commonly regarded as generic, or at least as not implying that 
there was only one bishop in the Ephesian church. In Tit. 1 5_^T, 
in connection with the duty of appointing presbyters in the 
towns of Crete, a similar description of a bishop’s qualifications 
is given (3ti yap tov inLcrKonov k.t.\.) ; but no reference is 
made to deacons. The only other occurrence of the word is in 
1 l’et. H 25, where it is applied to Christ himself, ’ the shepherd 
and bishop of your souls/ It is not nc essary to interpret these 
titles as metaphors drawn from the Christian ministry. 

We note, then, that the word is found in all cases on 
Greek ground, and it would seem as if those who in the 
Palestinian churches were called ’ presbyters ’ were in 
the Greek churches spoken of at first as ’ bishops ’ and 
then indifferently as 'presbyters’ or as 'bishops.’ This 
view, however, assumes that bTrio-KOTros was already at 
this time in use as a title of office ; and the assumption 
requires a careful examination. It will be best to begin 
such an examination with what is admittedly the latest 
portion of the NT evidence. 

1 Tim. 3 x ff. ' If a man seeketh iTTLaKoirr] he desireth 
cl good work. The bishop, therefore, must be without 
! reproach,' etc. (elf rts ^TrLaKoirijs 
' dpbyerai kclXov Hpyov CTridv/xeZ Set 
obv t8v iirLaKOirov ai'eTTLXrj/ATrTOv elvcu 
k.t. A.). The whole conception of the function of an 
e TrIaKOTros , as it is here described, suggests that the 
authority which he wields is independent, not merely 
that of a member of a governing board. To begin 
with, tTTLO-KOTTT) does not give any idea of assessors : it 
is distinctly personal. It is ? position of independent 
importance and control, such as a man may naturally 
desire. Secondly, the epithet 'given to hospitality’ 
(^ pi\6^evos ) suggests a personal responsibility ; the 
Church's duty of showing hospitality to Christians from 
other parts seems naturally to centre in some one person ; 
we could scarcely have had ‘ Presbyters must be given 
to hospitality' (8ei ovv irpeafiuTbpovs (pi\o£bvovs elvai). 
In like manner, ' apt to teach ' (8l8clktik6s) would scarcely 
be a qualification for a member of the presbyteral body 
as such ; and the same may be said of the epithets px) 
Trapoutos, px] ttXtikttjs, ’ not passionate or ungoverned in 
temper. ' The control of his own house, again, gives 
the thought of independent jurisdiction in the case to 
which it is made a parallel — 'how shall he act as 
emp.eXrjT'rjs of the church of God ? ' 

The singular noun with the article may, according to 
Greek usage, be taken generically ; but we must ob- 
serve that (1) when the writer passes on to gi\ e a similar 
list of qualifications for «. deacon the plural is used : 

‘ Deacons in like manner . . Women in like manner 

Let deacons be husbands of one wife ' [8iaic6vovs 
ojaavreos *yi ipcukos (hcrauTios . . Si&kojioi ^aruxray 

puas ywcuKos drdpes (in the last case the use of the 
singular with the generic article would have avoided an 
awkward phrase)]; (2) in Tit. 1 7, we have an exact 
parallel: 8ei yap rbv CTrlaKoirov k.t. A., where we 
might easily ha\'e had 8el yap eTrLXKbTrovs k.t. A, ; (3) 
the usage of the article in the Pastoral Epistles is a 
further reason for hesitating to explain it here as generic, 
for the article is very sparingly employed, and thera 


2. (a) Pastoral ' 
Epistles. 


1 [Analogous to MH |tn, superintendent in the synagogue or 
elsewhere. See Jastrow’s. Lex.). 
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seems no example at all parallel to these in any of the 
three Epistles. 

The difficulty is to some extent met by insisting on 
the use of iiriaKOTTos as a descriptive epithet rather than 
as a format title : ’ He who exercises iTrianoTri}.’ In so 
far as his status in the Church is dwelt on, such a man 
would be spoken of most naturally as ' one of the 
elders ' ; but here the subject in hand is the function to 
be exercised by him individually. That function is 
iTTLO-KOTT-q : in the exercise of it he is iirlaKoiros. The 
watchful oversight which is regarded as ’ an excellent 
work ’ is not an eminent position, but a. responsible 
activity. He who is 10 exercise it needs to have certain 
special qualifications. We feel the contrast when we 
come to diaicuvovs w<rauro)s, which introduces in an 
ordinary way the members of a large and subordinate 
class. 

The passage in Acts 20 is, as we have seen, quite 
indeterminate. If iirijicoTros can be shown to be a title 
... n , in use at the time in question, we may 
er render the words, ‘hath set you as 


NT writings. 


bishops.’ Otherwise we should perhaps 


render them, ‘ hath set you for oversight’ The phrase 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, if taken quite by itself, 
would, in the light of later history, be naturally rendered 
4 with the bishops and deacons ' (city 4 irL<rK 6 TroLS Kal 
State jvois), notwithstanding the absence of the definite 
article. If, however, 4 ttIgkottos be not yet found as a 
title, a less definite interpretation may be allowed. The 
decision between the two views must depend on 
further consideration which shall include the use of the 
term Statcovos at this period [see Deacon, § 6], and 
the use of iirlvKOTros outside the NT, in other than 
Christian contexts, and in the earliest Christian 
writings. 

In the use of 4 ttI<tkottos , inter teoTretv , in other than 
Christian contexts, a great width of meaning is notice- 
Non a ^ C ’ < * Ue ' n ° d° u ht, to the original signilica- 
Ch ‘ t‘ n ^° n the words for application 

to any person who exercised an office of 
° ' superintendence. The commissioners who 
superintended Athenian colonies, various other commis- 
sioners or inspectors, magistrates who regulated the sale 
of provisions, and, apparently, financial officers of 
temple or of a guild (Lightf. Phil. 95 ; Hatch, Organic- 
tion of Early Christian Churches, 37 f) — all these are 
spoken of as eirlfTKOwot, or are said inter Koirelv. Nor 
was this the only term which had a similar largeness of 
reference : quite parallel is the usage of intfieXeu > and 
intfjteXqT-qs (Hatch, see above). 

In the LXX the word inLaieonos is equally wide in 
the persons and offices which it embraces. Taskmasters, 
captains or presidents, and commissioners, are in turn 
so entitled ; and as a synonym in the last of these eases 
we find also inlerrarat (Lightf.; see above). 

All this evidence points to the fact that inlerteonos and 
interteonetv were words which naturally offered themselves 
as descriptions of any persons charged with responsible 
oversight, and were the more available in that they had 
no predominant association with any one class of officers 
in particular. The words were, as far as possible, 
c ol> mrless, much as our words ’ preside ’ and ' president ’ 
are to-day. 

Hatch's position, adopted by Harnack, in reference 
to iTrlaKoiroL is as follows : — Themost important corporate 
k function of the earliest Christian communities 


theory. 


was that of providing for their poor and sick 


J * members. They were, in fact, benevolent 
societies, and as such they had parallels all around 
them in the heathen world, in the countless clubs and 
guilds which combined social purposes with certain 
religious practices. The finance officers of these heathen 
societies were called iirifTKOirot. Now , the duties which 
the Christian eirij-Koiros had to perform are described as 
intimately connected with the care of the poor, with 
hospitality to travelling brethren, and with the manage- 


ment of the common fund which was devoted to these 
and similar purposes. It is probable, therefore, that 
both the title and the functions of the Christian 4 irl<r kotos 
are directly derived from his heathen counterpart. 

The best examination of this theory is that by Loen- 
ing ( Gemcindevcrfassung des C rchristenthums, 21 ff . ). 

. After pointing out the very general signifi- 
6. Criticism cat j on Q f t ^ e word enterKonos in Greek 
1 ** literature — a signification which enabled 

it to be applied to any person in authority for whom 
there was no fixed title already, and so to be used with 
great freedom by the LXX as a rendering for various 
officers mentioned in the OT — he takes up the evidence 
of the inscriptions on which Hatch’s theory mainly rests. 
They fall chronologically into two classes. The first 
class is pre-Christian : one inscription of the Macedonian 
period in the island of Thera, which contains -1 decree 
ordering certain inLertconoi to receive moneys and invest 
them ; and two inscriptions of the second century b. C. , 
in the island of Rhodes, relating to municipal officers 
not further defined. Those of the second class belong 
to the second and the third century a. D. , and are found 
in a district E. of the Jordan. They are ten, and 
refer to municipal officers. In one case the officers are 
charged with some responsibility for the moneys of a 
temple. In this district they seem to have formed 
kind of municipal board, chosen from various tribes 
or divisions of the community. Further, in a Latin 
inscription of the fourth century certain episcopi regulate 
prices in the market. 

This appears to be the whole of the evidence on which 
the statement that inter non ot were the finance-officers of 
clubs and guilds is found to rest. In Loening’s opinion 
I it points exactly in the opposite direction. 

As to the other part of the argument, — viz., that the 
Christian inter Konos is, as 1 matter of fact, a finance- 
officer, — that is no peculiarity of function linking itself 
especially to the title. To the presbyters at Jerusalem 
gifts are brought ; and presbyters are warned not to 
exercise their office ’ for filthy lucre ’ (EV ; aierxponepSuts, 
1 Pet. fl 2) : moreover, in Polycarp's letter to the Philip- 
pians (chap. 11) presbyters are charged with duties to- 
wards the p<»>r and are warned against covetousness. 
The word inter k ottos in itself suggests a far wider re- 
sponsibility than the mere charge of finance : it implies 
superintendence of persons as well as of things. 

Loening even goes so far as to suggest that the word 
4iri<TKOTros was chosen just because it had no fixed 
associations either in the Jewish or in the Greek world, 
and was, therefore, free to be used in a community 
which stood in contrast to all other communities sur- 
rounding it. 

In the extreme scarcity of evidence, we may be 
content to say that the theory that the Christian 
iniaKonos derived his title and functions from those of 
the officers of the Greek guilds or of the Greek munici- 
palities has not been established. 

We may say, then, that the NT evidence seems to 
point to the existence in the apostolic age of two classes 

7 General ac ^ m ^ n ^ stra ^ on — a c l as s of rulers and 

. . a class of humbler ministrants who acted 

conclusions. under their orders As far as the first 

of these has a distinctive official title its members are 
called Elders ; but, since their function was summed 
up in the general responsibility of oversight (interKonq), 
they could be spoken of as * overseers ' ( inters, onot), a 
term which was already passing from a mere description 
of function into a definite title. The men of the second 
class aided those of the first in the humbler parts of 
their ministration. They were naturally described by 
the general designation of 'servants' (oi&kopoi) ; but 
this term too is passing in the apostolic age into a 
recognised title. Un the whole, it seems simpler to 
i suppose that the latter stage has been reached in Phil. 1 1 
and in the Pastoral Epistles ; but the decision of this 
point is not a matter uf serious importance. 
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In the later history, the second class retains its 
designation, which in some localities comes to be a title 
of considerable dignity. The first class, on the other 
hand, presently undergoes a subdivision : one member 
comes to stand out above his fellows, and, whilst all 
continue alike to be Elders, the title of e’7r£irK07ros, 
which in itself connotes an individual responsibility and 
importance, is not unnaturally appropriated as the 
designation of the one who has come to be the supreme 
officer of the community. The causes which led to a 
monarchical development are still wrapt in obscurity; 
but the appropriation of the name eTrlanoTros to the 
chief ruler is not hard to understand. W'e are fortunate 


ri .in possessing a document of the last 
f R 1 ^ 11 decade first century, by which wc 

can, to some extent, test the position 
which we have taken up. The Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians w as occasioned by the ejection 
from their office of certain Elders of the church in 


Corinth. As the writer may quite well have had 
personal knowledge of one or more of the apostles, his 
evidence is of high importance, not only for determining 
the existing organisation of the church in Corinth (and 
probably in Rome as well) in his time, but also as 
indicating the belief that this organisation was instituted 
by the apostles themselves. 

First let us consider the use of the designations in 
question in the most important passage. 

(§ 42) ‘The apostles . . . appointed their first fruits (cp 1 Cor. 
I615), having tested them b> the Spirit, to be overseers and 
sen-ants («t? brioTcoTrouf koX Slojcouov;) of them which should 
believe.' The words have clearly become titles, and their use 
as such is justified as being not new, but foretold in Is. 61 6. 
It is curious that fitaicovovs in this citation is an insertion of 
Clement’s, and is not found in the LXX. He is clearly quoting 
from memory, and his memory has played him false. (§ 44) ‘ The 
apostles foresaw that there would be strife about the title (or 
‘office ’) of oversight (Trepi rou ovo/xaTos tt}? eTricrKOTrijs).’ Hence 
they appointed the aforesaid and provided for successors to 
them. It is a sin to turn such, if they have discharged their 
ministry blamelessly, out of their ema-Koirq. ‘ Blessed,’ he goes 
on at once, ‘are the Elders who have gone before,’ and are safe 
from such treatment. In § 47 we have the offence described as 
a revolt ‘against the Elders’ ; in § 54 we read * Let the flock of 
Christ be at peace along with the appointed Elders ’ ; and in 
§ 57. ‘ Do ye who began tbis sedition submit yourselves to the 
LIdcrs.’ 

It is plain, then, that the persons whom the apostles 
‘ appointed as € tt l a k 0 ir 0 1 , ’ and as their successors, are 
spoken of also as * the appointed Elders.’ These Elders 
are not to be rashly ejected from their Xeiroupyla or 
imcTKoirf). 

The difficulty which Clement’s epistle presents in the 
matter of these designations belongs to the earlier 
chapters, before he has come to speak definitely of the 
Corinthian disorders : he seems to use the term 1 elders ’ 
as though he referred not to an office, but only to a 
grade of persons dignified by that name in contrast to 
the young {oi vtoi). 

In the first of the passages in question (§ 1) he praises their 
former orderliness, ‘submitting yourselves to your rulers (or 

leaders,” to ts TjyovfJiC 1/015 v/jluiv), and paying the due honour to 
the elders that were among you : and on the young ye enjoined 
modesty and gravity ; and on the women ’ certain appropriate 
duties. Similarly, in § 21 we have, ‘ let us reverence our rulers 
(tows 7rpo7jyoi//xeVot/s T7p.au/), and let us honour our elders, let us 
instruct the young ... let us guide our women aright.’ Here 
seem to have a contrast between ‘ rulers ’ and ‘ elders ’ : and 
it has been beld (e.g., by Harnack) that the ‘rulers ’ are a class 
of persons whose authority came from their possessing the 
chansma of teaching (< p Heb. I37 24), whilst the Elders are an 
undefined grade of senior members of the Church to whom 
honour is due on account of age and length of diseipleship. 
But the word reoi, occurring in both passages (not i/ewrtpoi, as 
elsewhere so often), is an important due, whieli has not been 
sufficiently attended to. Clement is in fact alluding to .1 passage 
of Isaiah, which he cites with some additions in § 3: ‘so,’ he 
says, of old the mean rose up against the honourable, the 
young against the elder (ol vcoc en-i tous irpecr^vrepovs'),’ Is. 35. 
It would be possible to interpret ‘ the rulers ’ as the civil 
tulers to whom Clement several times applied the term ^yov- 
pevoi (§ 37); but on the whole it seems most natural to sup- 
pose that at first he is carefully avoiding definite references 
to the Corinthian revolt, and only preparing the way for its 
direct rebuke. Thus he speaks in the most general terms of 
the rulers,’ and passes rapidly away from the word ‘elders,’ 
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just introducing it as a hint beforehand, hut dwelling on the 
root-meaning which was still strongly felt in the word, and 
contrasting it with ol I'toi in accordance with the OT passage 
which is in his mind. 


No argument, therefore, can safely be based on the 
rhetorical use of tin- word ‘elders’ in the opening part 
of the letter. No doubt the Elders were elder men ; 
and no doubt the revolt came from some of the younger 
men : this was a part of its heinousness, and the covert 
allusion would be understood by those to whom the 
letter was addressed. 


The development of the monarchical episcopate lies 

9 Later outs, d e the limits of the NT ; but even 
develooment "* t * 1 * n t * K ‘ ^ anon wc find indications of a 
” ' tendency which the later history enables 

us to interpret as moving in this direction. 

W'e have noticed that all passages which describe the 
functions and responsibilities of Elders speak of them 
as a class and in the plural number ; whilst, on the 
other hand, where the duties of oversight (iirurKow^) 
are pourtrayed, the britncoTros is spoken of as a single 
person, charged with responsibility — and this in one 
place in sharp contrast to the ol&kovoi , and in the other 
immediately after Elders have been mentioned in the 
plural number. From this we may gather that, in as 
far as a member of the ruling class was thought of as 
ctt la kotos, it w as natural to consider him by himself as 
exercising an independent control and holding a position 
of eminent authority. 

As far as terminology, then, is concerned, the way was 
prepared for the distinction that presently came into force. 

10. ‘ Episcopos ’ T he . w ° rd su p ests fl an in - 

easilv dwidual, just as the word TpcapOTepos 

individualised. su ®f sts th ? ™, ember ° f a ruli p cla f • 
or the word oiclkovos the member of a 

serving class. The class of rulers, however, did not 
need two designations, and when the course of develop- 
ment led to a supreme officer it was easy and natural to 
appropriate to him the word ^ ttL<jkottos , while his inferior 
colleagues were simply termed irpeopvTepoi. 

But this consideration does not really give us any 
guidance as to the causes of the change from government 
p, by a body of co-ordinate eirlaKOTOL or 

forp’shadowpd ’ r P f£r / 3l ' Tf P°‘ to government by a single 
. ftrAncoiro, with a consultative college of 

7Tp€(rfivT€poi, among whom he is primus 
inter pares. The apostolic age, however, presents us 
with several foreshadowings of the monarchical rule 
which presently became universal. In the church in 
Jerusalem the position of James, the Lord’s brother, 
was one of real if undefined authority, and, though not 
marked by any special title, it closely resembles that 
of the bishop of the second century. W'e have the 
statement of Hegesippus that on the death of James his 
cousin Symeon was appointed by general consent to 
fill his place (Eus. HE iii. 11). Here, then, was a 
monarchical type of government, naturally evolved and 
continuously recognised ; and such an example could 
not fail, as time went on, to exercise an influence on 
other communities. 

In the Greek world the churches of Paul’s foundation 


were from the first controlled by the strong hand of 
tlvir founder. It is true that he urged them to corporate 
action of their own in the exercise of jurisdiction and 
discipline ; but he himself commanded them with an 
authority beyond challenge, and his commands were 
obeyed. In certain cases he transferred this his apos- 
tolic authority to delegates, such as Timothy and Titus ; 
but only, it would stem, for a period, and in order to 
cope with spe< ial needs. Still, in doing this, he had 
gi\en a practical proof of the advantage gained by the 
presence in a community of one who could rule with 
supreme authority ; and this temporary sway would 
doubtless help in determining the tendency of subse- 
quent development. 

These examples, however, would have been powerless 
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by themselves to produce so great a change, had there not 
19 R h been elements in the life of the communities 
1S °P which m. ide for the concentration of authority 


not 


It is often said that 


, . in particular hands, 

c airman. suc ^ an element is discoverable in the 
working of the presbyteral college itself. Any board 
which meets for the transaction of business must 
needs have a president. The ho der of this position 
would naturally acquire a large share of the authority 
of the board itself ; in time he would tend to become a 
supreme officer over the whole community. This 
suggestion is open to two serious criticisms. On the 
one hand, there is no ground for thinking that in 
parallel cases at that period such a. development from 
oligarchical to monarchical rule came about. Presidents 
of this kind were often elected for a month or for a 
year, and in any case did not acquire an independent 
authority. Moreover, the term 'presbyteral college’ 
may be challenged, if it is intended to suggest that the 
practical administration of the Church was carried on 
bv means of formal meetings of the Elders as such. 
\Ve have no evidence of any kind that they regularly 
met in this way. It is probable that they had special 
seats in the assembly of the community ; but that they 
met by themselves for the transaction of business and 
required a chairman is a hypothesis for which no evi- 
dence has yet been given. 

It is only when we turn our attention away from the 
administration and lix it on the common worship of the 
P Hi church, that we begin to get any rays of 
1 er on ^is problem. If we knew better 

, . the history of the eucharist, it is not un- 
wors ip. iij^ e iy that the history of the episcopate 
would cease to be so perplexing. In the disorders 
which disgraced the Lord’s Supper in C orinth, and in 
Paul’s regulations for checking them, we hear nothing 
at all of any kind of presidency or leadership. In the 
same church before the end of the century we find 
ciders spoken of as the leaders of the eucharistic worship 
and as ' offering the gifts.’ 

The picture which, fifty years later, Justin draw's of 
the eucharist in Rome, shows us a single officer, spoken 

_ ... of simply as ‘the president' (6 Trpoearws 

14 . Justin s 


account. 


tG>v a8e\(f>u) v), receiving and offering the 
eucharistic elements, and making the 
eucharistic prayer, to which the whole congregation re- 
sponds with the A Ml-:. NT (§ 3). Likewise, after the read- 
ing of the Gospels or the Prophets 1 the president ’ makes 
an exhortation based upon what has been read. He is, 
moreover, the depositary of the collection made in 
behalf of the poor, and has a general responsibility for 
widow's and orphans, for the sick and needy, for prisoners, 
and for travelling brethren from other communities 
[A/>. i. 65-67). This president is clearly the bishop, 
though Justin's language does not help us to decide 
whether he was at that time known in Rome by the 
title iTrl(T kott os or not. If he was, it by no means 
follows that Justin would have said so. He is writing 
for heathen readers, and he avoids technical terms ; or, 
if he finds it convenient to use them, he explains them. 
Thus, in speaking of the deacons, he describes them as 
’those who with us are called 8i&kovoi ’ (ol Ka.Xovp.evoi 
Trap rfp.lv 5taA:oj/ot) ; and his usual term for the Gospels 
is ' the memoirs of the apostles,’ to which in one 
place he adds ‘which are called gospels’ (3. KaXelrai 
eve tyyeMa). We ean argue nothing from the absence 

of the designation ' bishop ’ • had he cared to introduce 
it, he would no doubt have done so by the phrase ‘ he 
who with us is called C7ri<7K07ros ’ (6 Ka\ovp.evos tt ap y 
7fp.lv iirlaKowos). But the person is there, if the name 
is not ; and we see that important collateral functions 
belong to the officer w'ho presides at the eucharistie 
service. He appears as at once the instructor and the 
almoner of the whole community. 

It is a long step, however, from Clement to Justin, and 
it is of some importance to us that we should have evidence 
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of ' n like development in other parts of the Church. 
Two passages mav be cited which point in the same 
direction for the eastern side of the Mc-di- 
h™ terranean - 1 - In the Didacht (chap. 10/) 

Church. t j ie prophets are spoken of as holding a 
position of special importance in reference to the eucharist: 
they are not bound by the prescribed formulas of thanks- 
givings, but may ‘ give thanks as they will. 1 This 
implies that, if present, they naturally take a prominent 
part in the sen ice. They may order an a qapt to be 
held (opifciv rpa. ire$av) ; and to them the first fruits are 
to be given, ’ for they are your chief- priests ’ (chap. 13). 
The same document declares, however, that the ministry 
(XeiTovpyla) of the prophets and teachers was likewise 
exercised by the bishops and deacons (chap. 15). It is 
safe to suppose that if no prophet were present the 
conduct of the service would be in the hands of the 
permanent local ministry, although in this case there 
would be no exemption from the duty of using the 
prescribed formulas. 

The Ignatian Epistles, as is well known, portray 
the completed development of the three orders for 
certain Asiatic churches at a comparatively early period. 
It is notew'orthy that the one bishop is expressly con- 
nected with the one eucharist (for references, see 
Euc uarist). No eucharist is to be held without 
the bishop, or some person deputed by him to conduct 
it. There is ‘One bishop, one altar, one eucharist’ 
(ds iirLdKOTroSj tv dvaiaarrfpiov, p.La eexaptorfa). 

We may feel confident, then, that in the development 
of the eucharistic service we have an element — perhaps 
the most important element — of the development of the 
monarchical episcopate. 

As soon as this monarchical rule had been established 
in a ehurch various sacred parallels which would be 
F - 1 taken as confirmatory of the divine order of 
. ma* the institution, would be observed. The 

S ° ' bishop and his presbyters might be com- 
pared with Christ and his apostles. Or again, the three 
orders of the Christian Church — bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons — would find ^ ready analogy in the high 
priest, priests, and Levites of the Jewish ritual. Such 
parallels would serve to confirm the validity of the 
institution, and would facilitate its adoption in other 
localities. 

Meanwhile, the extraordinary ministry of apostles 
and prophets had passed or was rapidly passing away, 
Some of the functions which they had exercised were 
ess.-ntial in the Church ; and these devolved ns a heritage 
upon the permanent ministry. The prestige which had 
attached to their exercise passed over in the main to 
the chief officers of the community, who thus came to 
be regarded, with «. large measure of truth, as the 
successors of the apostles, wielding apostolic authority 
as the rulers of the Church and the defenders of the 
Christian faith. j. /». k. 

BISON {p'l, dison), Dt. 14 5+ AV m &- ; RY Jus 

Pyoakg ( q.v . ). 

BIT (JHD), Ps. 32 9 EV. See Bridle, 3 

BITHIAH (rVTO; r eAi* [B], BeOOiA [A], ^0- 
OoyiA [L]), ‘ daughter of Pharaoh,’ and wife of Mered 
ben Ezrah, in the genealogy of Judah (r Ch. 4 18). On 
the assumption that ’Pharaoh’ (ny-e) is eorrectly read, 
Bithiah (which might be explained 'daughter — i.e., 
worshipper — of Yahwe ’ [Olsh. § 277^]) might be a 
Hcbraised form of an Egyptian name such as Bint-Anta, 

’ daughter of Anta’ (’Anath), to indicate that the bearer 
of the name had entcu-d the Lsraelitish community. 

This, however, does not accord with the view implied 
in the vowels of the name of Bithiah’s husband. Mered 
apparently means ’rebellion,’ and suggests a warning 
against the wickedness of taking foreign wives (see 
Ezra9i, and cp 2 Ch. 2426). It would be inconsistent 
* with this that Mered’s wife should b<- tr the honourable 
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name ' daughter of Yahwfe ’ ■ we should expect to find 
the old heathen name retained. Perhaps, then, Bithiah 
is not the right name ; 0'-'s 7e\ia suggests to Kit tel 
-'V', and 6 L 'S (paOdovta may conceivably be based on 
mm. which in turn may have sprung from n s in:’. pro- 
ducing a description of Mercd's non -Jewish wife as ’a 
voung Egyptian princess’ (Mercd's other wife ’the 
Jewess' [] i'll I LDlJAii ((/.v. )] is not named). 1 1« *\\«-\ «-i , 
the corruption is antecedent to t[\ and the whole stnry 
(half-told, half-implied, by the text as it now stands) is 
imaginary The idea of the double marriage of Mercd 
had not occurred to the original compiler ; the true text 
com evs no warning against mixed marriages, hour at 
least out of the five names, Mcred, Bithiah, Pharaoh, 
Jehudijah, and lludiah, are corrupt ; perhaps indeed 
all five are. Mcred, or, more strictly, M-R-O, has 
probably come from M-R-TH, which is an inemu-et 
form of R-M-TH — i. e. , Ramoth — or rather of J.irmuth 
(see Mi'RKd). ‘ Bithiah ’ is not improbably a corruption 
of * Bealiah ’ (.v^z. i Ch. 12s [Gi. Ba. 6]). Pharaoh 
should rather be rans, a clan name (cp Piratiion). 
Ha- Jehudijah (RY ,n *) and Hodiah are plainly the 
same name (in v. 19 read ifki’n, ’ his wife'). Accepting 
this view, we have two accounts of the family of Mercd. 
It is not quite certain, however, that the person mis- 
called Mered is represented as having two wives. 
Hodiah may have been deliberately substituted for 
Bealiah, from a dislike to the first element in that name. 

We are now rid of the only case in the OT of a name 
compounded with Jah (,t) — of such names there are 157 
— being borne by a foreigner (cp Gray, HPN 158). 
Next, another mistake has to be noted. It is plain that 
1 Ch. 4 17 as it stands is not right. The remedy is (with 
Berth, and Kitt. ) to transpose v. 18 b to the middle of 
t . 17. inserting of course nSn after mm. This gives us, 
as the children of Bithiah or Bealiah, Miriam (?), 
Shanimai. and Ishbah the father of Eshtemoa. Eshtemoa 
also occurs (together with Keilah) in the list of the 
children of Hodiah (v. 19), while Gedor, Soco, and 
Zanoah are connected with Mered through Hodiah’s 
double, Ha-Jehudijah — an important notice (see Mered). 
It is perhaps sad to have lost what was supposed to be 
an early testimony to the presence of an Egyptian ele- 
ment at and about Eshtemoa, as contrasted with the 
more purely Jewish character of Gedor, Soco, and 
Zanoah ; but we gain an attestation of the traditional 
importance of Jarmuth. It may be added that in 
Jewish legend Bithiah becomes the foster-mother of 
Moses ( J'ayyikra, R., par. 1). T. K. C. 

BITHRON (JVtfJSn, thn TT&p&TeiNoyc&N [BAL], 
beth-horon) * the groove or 'cleft' 
far excellence situated between the Jordan and Maha- 
naim (2 S. 229!), and possibly to be identified with 
the IV. ‘ Ajlun , along which, though at a later time, 
ran a Roman road from 'Ajlun to Mahanaim (Buhl, 
Pal. 121); see Ephraim, Wood of. For the sense 
of Bithron cp ®'s rendering of ma in Cant. 217 { 6 prj) 
KoCkiopAruv (like xotXds in (55 for pny). The reading 
Bithron is not certain, and the Vss. give little help, 1 
although Vg. (cp also Aq.'s (HeOupiov) suggests that 
there was another Beth-horon E. of Jordan (see Horo- 
NAIM). Thenius's conjecture, Beth-haram, is im- 
probable. 

BITHYNIA (Bi 0 yni& [Ti. WHJ), the district round 
the centra] Sanganus (Sakaria) in the N\V. corner of 
1 CVop-r nh Asia Minor, extending from the mouth 
grap y. Rhyndacus ( Edrenos Chat) east- 

wards to that of the Sangarius. 

The boundary between Bithynia and the province of Asia 
coincided, not, as might have heen expected, with the line of the 
Rhvndacus, but with that of the range of the Mysian < Olympus 
(A 'es/tish Dagh) lying N. of the river (Pliny, HN 5 142). The 

1 © is unintelligible and, to judge from its similarity to the 
Heb. ( C p We. Dr. ad loc.) t has arisen perhaps from a trans- 
literation. 


eastern frontier is often made to coincide with the Billaios or 
with the I’.iiilienios, or even to extend beyond the latter liver, 
in spite ol Sii.iho'b statement that the month of the Sangarius 
maiked the boundary (543, ttjv BiOvviav apiget npog ra\<; 
€k£oAcus). Inland, it ran out far E. of the ri\er •; but the line 
is indeterminate. According to PH„y (//A' 5 140), the Hicros or 
Siberis separ.iicd Bithynia from the province Galatia ; but the 
boundary fell some 12 m. E. of that stream (Rams. Hist. Geogr. 
of AM 195), whence it ran W. between the Sangarius and its 
tributary, the Tcnibris. 

The will of Nil omedcs III., thr last of its kings, left 
Bithynia to the Romans in 74 n.r. ; but it was not until 

2 Historv when tllL ‘ Kult * in of l’ontus had been 

■ y ' finally cxpelk-il from Asia, that Pompoms 
could undi'it.ike the organisation of the province (cp 
PI in. ad J’rai. 79). With it was now combined 
the whole of the kingdom of l'ontus, with the exception 
of those districts towards the E. , ns well as those in 
the interior (Paphlagonia), which were assigned to native 
dynasts in recognition of their services to Rome (Str. 
541. See Nicsc in Hermes, 13 39, and Rhein Mas . 38 
567 [’83]). Amlsos, which lay immediately E. of the 
Halys ( Kizil Irmak), was the most easterly community 
of that part of Pontus which was combined with the old 
kingdom of Niconiedes to form the Roman province. 

This dual origin of the province was recognised in its official 
title, Pontus ft Bithynia (so generally in inscriptions, both Lat. 
and Gr. ; cp Appian, Rlithr. 121, C/G 3532 3548, CIL 55262). 
The reverse order is perhaps upon the whole later, encouraged 
by the gradual growth in importance of the western section. 
Either name, apparently, might be used to denote the entire 
province (cp Tac. Ann. 1221 with Dio Cas. 6033; C/G 2590, 
Bull. Hell. 11 212). In administration also the two parts 
1 retained a certain degree of formal independence, each having 
its own metropolis and Diet ( concilium ). 

In the distribution of provinces by Augustus in 27 
B.c. Pontus -Bithynia remained senatorial — i.e. , its 
p , governors, who were of Praetorian rank, 
A ‘ ® s " bore the title ‘proconsul’ (Str. 840, Tac. 

Apostolic. Ann 1 74 ig l8 ). The official residence 
was Nicomedeia. Under the ineffective supervision of 
the Senate the province gradually became disorganised : 
its finances fell into disorder, and unregulated collegia 
gave birth to turbulence and faction. In order to carry 
out the necessary reforms, the younger Pliny was sent 
into the province in 112 a.d. His importance arises 
from his official contact with Christianity {Epp. ad Trai. 
96 and 97. See Hardy, Pliny's Correspondence, 51 f , 
Rams. Church, 196 f. , and cp Christian - , § 6/. ). 

In the early period of post-apostolic history Bithynia 
is illustrious ; but it has little connection with the 
apostles themselves. The salutation of 1 Pet. 1 1, where 
Pontus and Bithynia are mentioned separately, bears 
witness to the rapid evangelisation of the province. 
Before 112 A.D. Christianity had made such progress in 
Bithynia that pagan ritual was interrupted and the 
temples in great part deserted (Pliny, Ep. ad Trai. 96). 
We get a hint that there, as in Ephesus, trade interests 
were at the bottom of the attack then made upon 
the Christians. The contagio istius snperstitionis ( super - 
stitio prava immodica), as Pliny calls the^ faith, would 
most easily enter the province by way of Amlsus, along 
1 the route leading from the Cilician Gates by Ty&na and 
Caesarea Maz&ca in Cappadocia. Ramsay ( Church , 
225) conjectures from Pliny's letter that its introduction 
must fall about 65-75 A. D. 

Amlsus is now Samsun. Even in Strabo's time it was 
gradually displacing Sinope (Sum/') as the great harbour on 
the north coast. The route fiom C.usarea Mazaca northwards 
1 via Aquas baravenas, Euagina, and Am.Nuu, to Amisus, is even 
to-day ‘the only road practicable for arabas, and must always 
have been a great trade-route’ (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of ARI % 
268). 

The interpretation of the word Bithynia in Acts 16 7 
is connected with the question concerning the Galatian 
_ _ churches (see Galatia). On the N. 
4. Acts 167. Qa.ln.tian theory, the object of Paul’s vain 
attempt to enter Bithynia must have been to reach either 
Amlsus or Amastris ; for a design of preaching in the 
barbarous interior is improbable. The direct route to 
Amastris went, it is true, by way of Ancyra in Galatia ; 
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but on the other hand no such route could have brought I 
the apostle ‘ over against Mysia ’ (so RV ; Kara tt]v | 
hhtvlav). Further, both in Roman and in ordinary | 
usage Amastris, and still more Arnlsus, was a city of 
Vi >ntus, not of Bithynia ; and only the word Pontus 
could have been allowable as a single term to express 
the dual province to which it belonged (as is clear from 
Str. 54 1 compared with 543, in speaking of Heraclea). 
The expression ‘ to go into Bithynia’ can only be taken 
to imply \V. Bithynia — i. e. , the district round Nicasa 
and Nicomedeia, where the wealth and administrative 
machinery of the province were centred. Dorvlaion 
( Eski-shekr), only a few miles S. of the Bithynian 
frontier, was the point to which all the roads from the 
south converged ; Paul and his companions must have 
been somewhere in this neighbourhood when they were 
suddenly diverted westwards (Acts 16 7). w. J. w. 

BITTER HERBS, BITTERNESS (D'Tll? ; tti- 

KpiAec. 1 lactuccE agrestes, Ex. 128 Nu. 9n; ttikpia. 
amarit udi nes , Lam. 3 15 ; in Mishna also in sing. ) are 
twice mentioned along with JTI-VD as the accompaniment 
of the paschal feast. Probably such herbs — whether 
separately or mixed — as lettuce ( Lactuca Scariola , var. 
saliva), chicory ( Cichorium Inly bus), and endive (Cuh- 
orium Endivia ) are meant. Doubtless they originally 
came into use simply as <* relish or salad, 2 though the 
prescription of them in the Law may have to do with the 
atoning significance of the Passover ; their association 
with the sufferings of the people in Egypt is probably 
a later view (Nuwack, HA 2173). See, further, Pass- 
on i:r. 

'Bitter herbs, ’ rather than ‘bitterness’ (©, EV), 
seems to be the proper rendering in Lam. 3 15, where 
CTTVD answers to my 1 ?, ‘wormwood,’ in the parallel 
clause. N. m. — w. t. t. -d. 

BITTERN, RV Porcupine (‘‘riSfp. exiNOC, 3 ericius ; 
Is. 1423 34 n Zeph. 2 i 4 +). The identity of this animal 
1 Philnlnp-v ( Heb. kippod) is far from certain : opinions 
of great variety have been held. 

The ancient versions unanimously render ‘ Hedgehog (or 
‘Porcupine’ — the two were scarcely distinguished), and this is 
in general supported by Jewish tradition, though Rashi thinks 
that in Is. 34 1 1 Zeph. 'J 14 a bird is meant, and D. ^.imhi 
interprets ‘Tortoise' 4 in all three passages (see their com- 
mentaries in /-•!<■.). Of modem Bibles WyclifFe’s has in all 
three places ‘ Urchin^’ and so Luther (followed as usual by the 
Dutch), ‘ Igel.' Junius and Tremellius in their Latin OT render 
anaUxria (‘duck-eagle’); Coverdale, followed by the Great 
Bible, has ‘Otter’ in Is. 1423 and ‘Stork’ in Is. 34 n Zeph. 
214, while the Geneva Bible bas in Isaiah ‘Hedgehog’ (14 23 
mg. or ‘tortoise’), and in Zephaniah ‘Owl’ (mg. or ‘hedge- 
hoc;’). The French Protestant version seems alone to have 
anticipated AY in the rendering ‘but or' (mg. ou ‘ bievre ’). 
The Roman Catholic Bibles follow the Vulgate. 3 

The etymology of the Hebrew word is not, however, 
uncertain. 

It is derived from a verb which in Assyrian means ‘to plot,' 
transitively (Jargon, KIB 2 66./C), and in Arabic (1) ‘to inflict 
a blow on the neck of another' ; (2) ‘to have a thick or loose 
neck.’ The original sense is perhaps better seen in Syriac, 
where the same verb means ‘to gather into a heap or ball 
(trans. or intrans.) ; the sense of drawing together also underlies 
the Assyrian use (cp ‘intrigue, 1 intricare). The verb occurs 
but once in OT Hebrew (in Piel form), Is. 38 12 — ‘ I have rolled 
up (or possibly ‘ shortened,’ see Dillmann ad loc.) like a weaver 
my life,’— a simile referring to the treatment of the finished 

1 7riKpty is, according to Dioscorides (2 159), the vvdld variety of 
irepi? (chicory or endb e) ; Pliny (xiv. 8 38) mentions it as the 
bitterest sort of lactuca (see the reff. in Di. on Ex. 128 , and 
in Nowack, HA 2173): Picris cchioides is probably intended 
by both. It does not of course follow that the meaning of 
C’T’- is identical with that of irucptSes. 

2 Vegetable food with meat is a dietetic necessity, and would 
naturally be eaten raw until it was discovered that certain kinds 
were best cooked. It is a matter for curious inquiry why so 
many salad herbs were hitter, at any rate in their feral form. 
Dandelion is a striking e' ample. 

3 Also used to render jn. Is. IS22, and 112,?, Is. 34 15. 

4 Which he wrongly supposes to be the meaning of Ar. 
kunfu ilt. 

6 Explanations of these various renderings will be found in 
Fuller’s Miscellanea Sacra , 1 18 ; Bochart’s Hieroz. 336. 
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web : 1 the use of the noun .TOp in Ezek. 7 25 accords well enough 
with this derivation. 

Kippod is equivalent in form to Aram, kuppMhd , 
Ar. kunfudh ; - and that these are the words for ’hedge- 
hog’ in their respective languages is made clear for Ar. 
(e.g.) by Damlrl’s account ( Hay at al-Hahodn , Bulak 
edition, ii. 219) and for Aram, by the Syr. Physiohgus 
(Land's Anecdota Syriac a, 44s/)- 3 The instances of 
■nsp, jnsip, in late Heb. and Aram, prove the same for 
post-biblical Jewish usage (see Lewysohn, Zoologie dcs 
Talmuds, 100). 

Whilst the philological evidence is thus entirely in 
favour of the rendering ‘hedgehog 1 or ‘porcupine,’ it 
_ . must be admitted that, zoologically, 

. Zoo ogy. ^jj ere are considerable difficulties. The 
animal is always spoken of in connection with desola- 
tion, and once in relation to pools of water ; and, 
whilst both these conditions would be natural in the 
habitat of the Bittern, they have 110 particular associa- 
tion with either the Hedgehog or the Porcupine. 
Again, in Is. 34 n, the *fi2p is mentioned among birds ; 
and in Zeph. 2 14 it is prophesied that the Pelican and 
the kippod shall lodge together in the capitals of ruined 
Nineveh, while 'a voice’ (if the text may be trusted) 
shall sing in the windows. The answers made by 
Bochart to these objections — that the Porcupine or 
Hedgehog was regarded as an unfriendly, desert-loving 
animal on account of its formidable equipments ; that 
we can find parallels to the mention of a beast among 
birds in such enumerations as Lucian's ’ large oxen, and 
horses, and eagles, and bears, and lions’; and that the 
capitals on which the animal is to sit may be those of 
fallen columns — are ingenious, but perhaps scarcely 
satisfying. It has been suggested that the translation 
‘ bittern ’ may be reconciled with the etymology by 
considering the fact that this bird has the power of 
dr dicing in its long neck so that its head almost rests 
upon its breast. 4 Still, it is not easy to set aside, the 
argument derived from the meaning of the word in the 
cognate languages. 

The Bittern, Botaurus stellaris, is found in marshy 
and reedy places throughout Europe, Asia (including 
India), and Africa. Canon Tristram records its occur- 
rence in the marshes of Huleh. It is a nocturnal bird 
of considerable size, and is remarkable for its loud 
booming note. Formerly a common bird in suitable 
localities in Britain, it is now but a winter visitor. It 
is grouped with the Herons in the family Ardeidce. 
(Cp also Cormorant and Pelican.) 

For Is. 34 11 (r’C’j’; RVmjr. ‘ bittern ’) see Owl, § 2(4) 

N. M. — A. E. S. 

BITTERNESS, WATER OF (Dn©i IVO), Nu. 5 i 8 

RV, AV ‘ bitter water.’ See Jealousy, Ordeal of. 

BITUMEN, the proper rendering (1) of ‘lOT* 5 as 
RV ,n £- recognises (&cc|>&AtOC i bitumen ; EV has 

1 This evidence seems enough to show that the original sense 
was ‘to contract or ‘cause contraction by striking,’ not to 
‘cut ; and that those were misled who, like Fuller and nearly 
all the older scholars,, explained the name of the animal from 
the latter sense. In post-biblical Hebrew and W. Aramaic the 
sense of cutting is fairly common ; but this may be explained 
partly perhaps from a misinterpretation of YUD,? in Is. 38 i 2 , 
and partly from association with Gr. kotttu) and ils derivatives ; 
cp Syr. Kupdd (N.S. kiipta ), ‘a piece of flesh’ — late Gr. 
KOTTaSlOV. 

2 So iEtbiopic ken/ez. It seems more probable that the 
Arabic word is a loan-word from Aramaic, than that 112/? is 
borrowed. . Friinkel, however (A ram. Fremdw. xiv.), holds that 
the latter is the case. 

J Cp, for Syriac, the other references cited by P. Smith. 
Knppedhd appears to be used for the ‘ owl ’ in Kal. w. Dim. 
(367)- _ 

1 Cp Brehm’s Thierleben (Leipsic, ’79) 6388. ‘When it 
(the Bittern) rests and is at ease, it holds the body erect in a 
somewhat forward position and draws in its long neck to such 
an extent that its head rests upon its neck.’ 

3 Ar. Ijomar Perhaps with reference to the reddish colour 
occasionally observed ? (Diosc. 1 99). 
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slime’) in Gen. 11 3 14 10 Ex. 23+; but also (2) of 
ns‘3 , which, like its Aram, cognate, is an Ass. loan-word 
(EV Pitch) in Gen. 6 i4f, where its occurrence furnishes 
one of the proofs of the Babylonian origin of the 
Deluge- Story (see Deluge, § 13). In the Bab. 
Deluge-Siory six ' &rrs ’ of kupru (122, 'bitumen') and 
three of iJd/i 1 (naphtha: Jensen) are poured upon the 
outer and inner sides of the ship, respectively. /ddn, 

' naphtha,’ is the word used in the legendary account of 
the infancy of S.ngon I. (3 R. 45 8a ; BP( l ) 556) : — ' she 
placed me in a basket of reeds, with idJu my door 
she shut ’ ; in the similar story of Moses the words 
■lcn, ’bitumen,’ and nsi, Pitch (q.v.), are combined 
(Ex. 2 s darpaXros merer a [B a?b ], but d<r</>a\r67rt<r<7a 
[13*AF]). The origin of bitumen, or asphalt, and 
naphtha need not delay us long. Together with 
petroleum and mineral tar, they form a series of sub- 
stances which are the result of certain changes in 
organised matter. These substances merge into each 
other by insensible degrees, and it is impossible to 
say at what point mineral tar ends and asphalt begins. 

Naphtha, which is the first of the series, is in some places 
found flowing out of the earth as a clear, limpid, and colourless 
liquid. As such it is a mixture of hydrocarbons, some of which 
are very volatile and evaporate on exposure ; it takes up oxygen 
from the air, becomes brown and thick, and in this state it 
is called petroleum. A continuation of the same process of 
evaporation and oxidation gradually transforms the material 
into mineral tar, and still later into solid glassy asphalt. 

Asphaltic deposits are widely diffused throughout 
the world, more especially in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions — for example in the basin of the Dead Sea 
(q.v. , § 6). The asphalt of the Dead Sea (which was 
very well known to the ancients) is not at present of 
commercial importance ; but the sources of the supply of 
ancient Babylon, the bitumen springs of Hit (the Is of 
Herod. 1 179), are still used. At this very old city on 
the Euphrates the shipwrights adhere to the ancient 
fashion of boat - building. Tamarisk and mulberry 
branches form the substratum, which is covered with 
mats and thickly besmeared with bitumen (cp Ex. 2 3). 2 
Bitumen was much used in architecture (see Gen. 11 3). 
Unbumed brick protected by «. plaster of bitumen 
proved the most indestructible of materials (see Assyria, 
§ 6, Babylonia, § 15, and cp Peters, Nippur , 2162). 
Bitumen was used in ancient times as a fuel (Verg. 
Eel. 883), for medicinal purposes (Jos. BJ iv. 84) 
and for embalming (see Embalming). 

BIZJOTHJAH, RV Biziothiah (nVYm), among 
the cities of Judah in the Negeb (Josh. 15 28). <55 BA (xal 

ai tdo/Acu avTwv k. al € 7 rav\eis au. [L om.]) enables us to 
restore thus — n*num ( ‘ and her villages ’ ). See We. CH 
132, and Hollenberg, Alex. Uebers. d. B. Jos. ('76), 14. 

BIZTHA /Nri-T3 [Ba., Ginsb. for common 'T3 ], 
MAZAN [BN*L£], Baz. [N c - a ], -Z€A [A]), a chamberlain 
of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1 10). If any reliance could be put on 
the reading of the Vss. , one might, with Marq. [Fund. 
71). compare /jafav with O. Pers. mazdana — i.e., pin, or 
/fafav, with fiafav-qs, the name of a eunuch of Darius III. 

BLACK (D-in, “Vn‘J\ Tig, Tj'J’n) and BLACKISH 
fnp) Job 6 16 ; see Colours, §8 . BLACKNESS ; for 
Prov. 7 9 RV and Joel 26 Xah. 2ro, see Colours, § 17 ; 
for Job 3 5 ib. § 8 n. , for Is. 50 3 zb. § 8. 

BLAINS (nVlfOK), Ex. 9 9 /.f. See Boil, § 3. 

* BLASPHEMY (rtVSO 2 K. 19 3 Is. 37 3 ; niVNl 
Neh. 91826; Ezek. 35 12 ; BAac 4 )hmia Tob. I18 

1 The word 1 Mt. 1-3 1 2065). The word 

so translated is derived from a root 
(p«) meaning literally * to scorn or reject ’ (see 2 S. 
12 x 4 Ps. 74xo 18 Is. 525). In Hebrew, therefore, it can 
naturally be used to describe an attitude of hostility 

* Perhaps connected with hamtu, ‘ burning, fiery’ (Hal6vy). 

2 See the illustration called ‘A Noachian Boatyard at Hit,’ 
Peters, Nippur , 2 162. 
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BLASPHEMY 

towards God or man, things holy or things pro fan 
(Jer. 3324 Is. GO 14 1 S. 217). 

‘Blaspheme’ (cp the verb ‘to blame,' Romanic bias i marc, 
L. blasphcmii r c, and ice Murray, s.v.), huwexer, occurs in the 
EV as a rendering aKo of the following word* : rni 1 K. 
2I1013 AV (RV ‘curse’ 1 RVmg. ‘renounce’; cp Dav. on Jnb 
*p3 2 K. EV = L. 37 023 EV, Ezek. -0 27 EV, N11. 

1530 RV (AV ‘ reproach ’), Ps. 44 16 [17] EV ; (CJVrn.X) 2p: Lev. 
24n ( # * DC') v. in EV, and the' Cl;. n i\lacc. 10 34 

(not V) 12 14 Mt. 27 39 Mk. 328 (followed 1j\ to ovofxa to u Otov), 
Rev. 136, 1 Pet. 414. 

In 1 Macc. 7 38 * blasphemies ’ is the rendering of 
5 ua<pr}fxlai ; in z>. 41 ‘to blaspheme ’ represents the 
related verb 8 va(pT}/xetv ; the object of the blasphemies 
is the tempi e. It is important to determine the sense of 
1 3 \aa<pT}fxeiv accurately, because the sense of ’ to blas- 
pheme’ in EV follows this exactly. In a word, the 
conception of 'blasphemy ’ in current English is narrower 
than the conception that we find in this supposed pattern 
of English speech, which includes all modes of reviling 
or calumniating God or man (see 0 on 2 K. 196 [Heb. 

194 [Heb. ri'Din] and Is. 52s [Heb. pco uncertain 
conj.], and cp Acts 1345 186 Jude 9 with Lk. 5 ji Jn. 
IO36). 

Among the Hebrews (whose view, it is needless to 
say, profoundly affected our own common law) 
2 0T s nti blas P hem y or tbe expression of unjust, 
ment derogatory opinions regarding God or his 
government of the world was made a 
capital offence (Lev. 24 n ; cp 1 K. 21 13, and see Jos. 
Ant. iv. 86) ; the blasphemer must be ‘ cutoff’ from his 
people (Lev. 2415P; see Law and Justice, § 13). 
It was forbidden to use the name of God lightly (cjn 
Dt. 5n), whether to ask a blessing or to invoke a curse 
(cp Ex. 20 7, and see Blessing and Cursing, § 1, and 
Schultz, OT Theol. 2 122 ff. [ET]). Whenever Isr.icl 
is brought to shame God's name is scoffed at by the 
heathen (Ps. 74 10 18). At a later date it w^as held to be 
a mark of profanity even to pronounce the real name of 
the God of Israel (see Lev. 24 n and cp Names, § 109). 
Josephus {Ant. iv. 86), and the Rabbis interpret Ex. 
2228 as a prohibition of blaspheming ‘strange gods’ ; 
but the interpretation, how-ever much in the interests of 
the Jews themselves, implies a misunderstanding of the 
use of glohlm (see Schultz, 2127). It was on a charge 
of blasphemy — claiming to be the Christ, the 
’ Son of God — that Jesus was found worthy of 
death (Mk. H61-64 Mt. 2665 ; cp Jn. IO33), and for 
blasphemous words against ‘ the holy place and the 
law’ Stephen was condemned to be stoned (Acts 6 13 
Ijbff.). See Stephen. By blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit in Mk. 329, Mt. I232, was meant originally 
a definite offence of the scribes and Pharisees, who had 
ascribed Jesus’ cures of demoniacs to a power derived 
from the prince of the demons. This was blasphemy 
against the divine power which had come upon 
Jesus at his baptism (Mk. 1 10 Mt. 3x6 Lk. 322). In 
Mt. 1232, however, a later interpretation is given, which 
implies that the disciples of Jesus had thoroughly 
absorbed the idea of the indwelling Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is put in antithesis to the 'Son of Man.’ One 
who fails to pierce below the humble exterior of Jesus 
may be forgiven. One who not merely rejects, but 
openly disparages, that great gift which ‘ the Heavenly 
Father will give to those who ask him ’ (Lk. 11 13) 
cannot be forgiven : the imvard impediment in the man 
himself is too strong. The idea of the original distinc- 
tion was suggested by that in the Law (Num. 1527-n}. 
A parallel to it will be found in the Mishna (Sanhedr. 
10 1) — ’ He who says that the Law' is not from Heaven 
has no part in the world to come’ (ndh oSy). The 
later interpretation, however, has no parallel, and is a 

1 This rendering of 3“i3 is very doubtful ; but it is quite 
possible that in passage* like Jobl5 1 K. 21 1013 a later editor 
substituted for or j\su- 1° P». 10 3 we may even have 
side by side the correction and the original reading }‘N3. 
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BLASTING 

product of the Spirit of Christ working in the hearts of 
the first disciples. 

BLASTING- ijliDTJ* ; 0 nxrL &NeMO(J)0Opl<\ [Dt. 
2^.-1 2 Ch. 6 2oJ, €NTTYplCMOC [l K. 837]; <P BAQ 
nypojcic[Am. 4 9 ], (pGvcb Qp, A( j> 0 p| A , A( j)0 O> 

(P> N * cltto. [Hag. 217]) is, as we learn from Gen. 41, 
x term specially applied to the blighting effect of wind 
upon corn. The root in Arabic means blackness ; and 
the Heb. word thus describes a blackening (almost 
burning) process which is regarded as due to a severe wind 
— a sense which is expressed by the various renderings 
of <T>. The word is in each passage coupled with ppv 
' mildew.' Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether wind is 
in itself sufficient to account for such a blackening. In 
the British Islands wheat when young assumes a yellow 
colour from cold, a well-known physiological effect. 
Under a. burning drying wind, it might turn brown, 
but scarcely black. Further, it must be noted that in 
Gen. 41 6 the corn was in ear ; it had made its growth, ! 
but the ears were thin — i. e . , dwn^ed. It seems prob- 
able, then, that the effect conceived in the dream was 
that produced by ' corn smut,' Ustilago Carbo ; and that | 
this is the real meaning of jis-.c'. ‘ Mildew’ is the other 1 
common disease of corn, Puccini a gra minis. 

N. M. — VV. T. T.-D. 

BLASTUS (BAactOC [Ti. WHj), the chamberlain 
(6 iirl rod koit&vos, pr«fectus cub/ cult) of King Herod 
Agrippa I. (Acts 12 20). 

BLESSINGS and CURSINGS ("|in. to bless— a 
denominative from TO. the knee, with the lower part of 
the leg; perhaps ’to cause to make progress,’ — and 
"HX, to curse [cp Ass. arani (1) ‘to curse,’ ardru (2) ’ to | 
bind ’], and their derivatives i"D*l21, mXO, in parallelism, 
chiefly in poetic and legal sources of JED and later / 
imitations ; cp Gen. 27 29 Dt. 11 26 Josh. 8 34 etc. ). 

represents -pa by evAoyeti', -jn-13 by evAoyia (also NT 
words). In Hebrew for ‘cursing’ we find also (a) SSp* n^p 
(prop, to belittle?) frequently. (/*) verb and noun, cp 
r.Nv ‘oath of cuising' Nu. 621 (RYmg. ‘adjuration *), rendered 
‘execration,’ Jer. 42 18 44 22, and RV only Jer. 29 18 ; its 
derivative nSxn occurs in Lam. 3 65b ( c ) DTO D'im> see Ban. 

00 Dip only in the Balaam stories (Nu. 22 n 23 8 24 10) and 
possibly to be connected with (prop, ‘to pierce’) rendered in 
Lev. 24 1 1 16 ‘blaspheme.’ K1..111 the Jewish tradition which 
explained it to mean ‘pronounce, speak aloud’ arose the deep- 
rooted belief that the divine name was not to be uttered under 
any circumstance (see Names, § 109 n.). Idolatry, § 8. ( c ) 

Is. <55 15, EV ‘curse,’ properly ‘oath’ as in RVmg. ; see 
Oath and cp Covenant, § 5. 

The NT words are (a) Aik. 14 71 (in for 

Cin. D'inn) ; Ka.Tai/a 6 ep.a[Ti£u)] t Mt. 2 <» 74 Rev. 223; see Ban. 

(/•) »caTapa[o/xat] Rom. 12 14 Jam. 3 9 (in ip for k'sp, also 

Karapa Gal. 3 10 13 and Karadep-a (R V»'£. ‘anything accursed’) 
Rev. 223 ; cp also eTrucaTapaTOs ‘under a curse,’ Gal. 3 10. (c) 

/caxoAoyeti/ Mt. I04 Mk. 7 10, RV ‘ speak evil of’ (in © for ^Sp) ; 
see Oath. 

In the primitive sense of the word, l. blessing or a 
curse was a spell, pronounced by ' holy ’ persons, and 
containing a divine name, or divine names, which drew 
down the divine favour or disfavour ( i. e . , prosperity or 
adversity), as the case might require, on certain other 
persons. It was a consequence of the hardness of life 
that curses were more frequently in demand than 
blessings. Thus (a) the breaking out of hostilities 
between states naturally led to the solemn utterance of 
formulas of cursing against the enemy. These invoca- 
tions would be uttered at the opening of a campaign, and 
especially when the warriors were on the point of 
advancing against the foe. Goliath, we are told, 
'cursed David by his gods (i S. 17 43). The battle- 
shout certainly had a religious character ; and, if it did 
not always devote the enemy to destruction, at any rate 
it invoked a blessing on the national side. Cp Ps. 68 1-3 
and the story of Balaam [g.v .]. 1 (b) The laws too had 

1 Nu. 22 6 shows that Balak, according to the narrator, was ’ 
about to fight with the Israelites. 


sometimes an increased sanction through the cursing 
formulas attached. Thus KB iv. mentions a statute 
respecting the maintenance of boundaries, which is 
enforced by a curse on any one who should violate it. 
To this category of curses belong those in Dt. 28. 

It is true that a series of blessings is attached to the 
series of cursings. Moses, from his close connection with 
the Deity, had a special power of blessing and cursing. 
After him the priests had a similar power, which they 
exerted in the interests of the faithful community (cp 
Ukj.m and Thu.m.mim, § 6). The uplifted hands of the 
priest drew down (as it were) a blessing on Israel (cp 
Lev. 922 Nu. 623-27) and a curse on Israel’s enemies. 
So potent, indeed, were the blessings and the curses ot 
the reputed founder of Israel that they could be said to 
lie on the two sacred mountains which enclose the 
original centre of the people — the valley of Shechem — 
ready to descend, as the case might be, with rewards or 
punishments (Dt. 11 29). 1 

Within the family it was the father who (according to 
primitive ideas not unconnected with the worship of 
ancestors) had the mystic privilege of determining the 
weal or woe of his children (Gen. 925^;), and more 
especially when his days were manifestly numbered (see 
Esau, § 2, Isaac, § 5, Jacob). Nor does it appear 
that the early Israelites limited this power by moral con- 
siderations (see Gen. 27 35). Obviously, however, such 
a limitation was necessary consequence of a pure 
monotheism. The post-exilic writers declare that only 
the offspring of the righteous can be blessed (Ps. 37 26), 
and that the observance of God’s laws ensures his favour 
without the aid of priests or enchanters. Fear not, 
then, said the later sages to their pupils, if thine enemy 
curses thee : 4 the curse causeless shall not come ' ( Prov. 

26 2). 

Still, even in post-exilic time we sometimes find a. 
strange half- consciousness that curses had, an inherent 
power. It was worth while to curse a. bad man, 
to ensure his full punishment — such is the idea of Ps. 
109 — a strange survival of primitive superstition. 

In the discourses of Jesus we find blessings and 
curses. They are, however, simply authoritative declara- 
tions of the eternal connection between right-doing and 
happiness, wrong-doing and misery (e.g . , in the case of 
Judas). 

Parallels to the Israelitish view of blessings and 
cursings outside of the Semitic peoples hardly need to be 
quoted. The objective existence of both, but especially 
of curses, was strongly felt by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, as the magical texts show. The Arabian 
beliefs on the subject are also very suggestive, as 
Goldziher has pointed out. See Magic, § ? n., and 
on the ‘ curse- bringing water’ (Nu. 5 18^ ) see JEALOUSY, 
Water of. t. k. c. 

BLINDNESS (DnjJD, Gen. 19n 2 K. 618; pm 
Dt. 2828 Zech. 124). See Eye, Diseases, and Medi- 
cine. 

BLOOD. For blood in law and ritual, see Sacrifice ; 
Passover; Clean and Unclean, § 1 ff. ; Covenant, § 5./I ; 
Kinship, § 1 f. ; and Food, § 9. For ‘avenger of blood’ ( k NJ 
CTO ; Dt. 196 ), see Goel. For ‘ issue of blood ’ (pvars a'qxaros ; 
Mk. 625), see Disease, Medicine. 

BLOOD, Field of (^ppoc aimatoc). Mt. 278. See 
Aceldama. 

BLUE (n>3n), Ex. 25 4, etc. , a variety of Purple. 
See Colours, §§ 13, 15. 

‘ Blue ’ is employed in F V of Esth. 1 6 to distinguish certain 
kinds of stones. Thus for we have AV ‘ blue marble,’ AVmg. 


1 The blessing and the curse referred to were those attaching 
to the fulfilment and the non-fulfilment of the commands of the 
Law. They were ‘laid before' Israel by Moses, and were 
to be ‘ laid ’ by them on their arrival in the promised land, 
probably by solemn proclamation, on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal 
respectively. In Dt. 27 12 /. we have a later writer’s interpreta- 
tion of this command. See Kue. ThT, 1878, pp. 297^ 
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BOANERGES 


BOCHIM 


‘marble,’ RV ‘white marble'; and for rnnD KVmg, l s t<>ne 
of blue colour,' EV ‘black marble.’ See, however, Makulis, 
and cp Colours, § 16. 

For ‘blueness’ in Prov. -ft^ot AY (u^D rfn3n» ‘blueness of 
wound') RV has, better, ‘stripes that wound.’ 

BOANERGES ( BOANHprec [Th Treg. \YII follow- 
ing RABC, etc. ; BoANAp. [A*], TR BOANep-)- a 
given, according to Mk to James [i] and John 

the sons of Zebedee. The reading of N, etc. , points to 
fHoavr} fyyes as the accepted analysis of the name, and 
the evangelist explains it by idol ppovrijs, ’ sons of 
thunder.’ Each element, however, presents some 
difficult)'. 

1. The difficulty in taking Boane- to be >33, b'/tc, 

' sons of,’ is to account for oa=shczod. 

Attempts to explain it as a phonetic * corruption ' have been 
unsatisfactory. There does not appear to be any histodcal 
foundation’^ for Bretschneider's e.xplanation 3 of oa as a c« >1 1 upt juo- 
nunciation of a provincial (Galilean) a, or for Hugh Broughton's 
statement 4 (JVorks, 620) that the Jews pronounced sh< n<d as oa. I 

It is more plausible to regard the corruption as textual. 
Since shewd-=a is natural enough (cp /3av>^-papaK, Josh. ]'.» 45 
[A]), and shezod — o is not unknown (cp o.g. lepofioap.), oa 
might be a conflate reading.® Dalman (Gram. ir2, n. 2)® 
supposed the transposition of an o which originally stood after 
p (see below). He now prefers to regard either o or a as a 
gl'iss (W orte Jesu, 39, n. 4). In some such way the double 
vowel must have arisen ; it is strange that the MSS" have not 
preserved any trace of variation in the first syllable. 

The orthography, therefore, cannot be explained 
quite satisfactorily. We may be reasonably certain, 
however, about the signification. 

2. This cannot be said of the second element in the 
word. The evangelist (or a scholiast) understood /ryes I 
to mean ^pourif), 4 thunder ’ ; but we do not know what 
Semitic word it was supposed to represent, nor can we 
say whether the interpretation was an original hypothesis 
or a really current belief. 

(a) In the Syriac versions (Pesh. and Sin.) pyes appears as 
C : ;*\ That may, however, be nothing more than a translitera- 
tion. Only in Arabic does j;-;n mean ‘thunder.’ If it occurs in 
the OT at all 3 it probably means ‘throng.’ In Aram, it means 
‘tumult,’ ‘ rushing,' etc. If pye<s is c i 3-), therefore, it can hardly 
mean ‘ thunder.' y 

Jerome, indeed, conscious of this, declares (Comm, ad Dan. 

1 7) that the true reading is (emendatius legitur) benereem (var. 
banercevi , banarehem ) — i.c., sons of r* l cm, Q'jp (cp Kx. ]'J 16 
Pseudo-Jon.) — and this reading he quietly assumes in his Lib. 
de notion. Heb. under 4 John.' That he ignores it in the Comm, 
on Mk., however, probably shows that it is a mere hypothetical 
emendation, 10 not a variant reading (cp Bartimjeus, § 2). 
Apparently, therefore, we must adhere to pye?. 

(0) The second letter of pye?, however, might represent not 3 
but y, as in pe yp.a= keJD ; but c , ;i is no nearer /3poimi than ^’3*V 
Besides, y becomes y, as a rule, only when it is represented in 
Arabic by g, not by ' ; but although there is in Ar. a word 
ragasa, the phonetic equivalent of which in Hebrew would be 
r>1) fdala (not ragasa) agrees most closely with t7y-) in 
meaning, and a c'Jl—ra'ala would not as a rule appear as 
pyes. 

The common word for ‘ thunder ' in Hebrew and Aramaic 
would not conflict with this phonetic principle ; the nearest word 
m Arabic to Hebrew ra'am is raganta. Drusius (Ad voces NT 
Comm, prior 39 [1616]) therefore and Glassius (Phil. Sacra , 
[1:625]) revived the theory of Jerome that pye? should he pyep., 
regarding the s as merely a Greek termination substituted for 
a final consonant, dropped as, e.g., in Gehenna. No doubt -es 
would be rather a strange termination for a man's name ; but 
Boanerges is not a man's name : it is the name of two men. 
Indee d Suidas gives the name as (Boai/epyei? (as if the 

1 There is no hint of such a name anywhere else in the NT 
(cp, however, || Lk. O' 14 [D]) ; but too much must not he made of 
that. Glassius pointed out that Boanerges is professedly a name 
shared by two men (more conveniently called ‘ the sons of 
Zebedee ’), one of whom met an early death (Acts 12). 

2 Cp the strong language of Kautzsch, Gram. d. Bibl.’ 
Aram. 9. 

® NT Lex., s.v. 

4 Adopted by Lightf. (I I or. Heb. ad loc.), who instances 
Moacraja (Strabo, 764) for tO'-SD. 

® So (practically) Glassius (d. 1656). 

2 So now Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache. 

7 See below (/3). 

8 MT has c’jT in Ps. 55 15 and nE'31 in 643 (cp ib'JT in 2i); 
but in each case it has been questioned whether the text is 
correct. See Che. Ps (2). 

8 There is no reason to suppose that in the passage cited by 
Lightfoot (Megillah B. 29 a, mid.) the word means ‘ thunder.’ 

10 A corruption of oyi into c’JH (see /3) would be easy. 
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plural of 0oai-e/)yrj;). Pcra, on the other hand ( Adnotationes 
majores , .id loc. I1594]), tried to improve on 1 )i usins by suggest- 
ing that a mistake had occurred in a Semitic text: cyi was 
misread Djn- It is difficult to see how this could he. A 
Semitic text containing the name DJJT33 would not need to give 
an explanation of the name (cp col. 490, n. 1). On the other 
hand, a Greek translator could not have given the supposed 
correct iraiisl.uion if he had misread the word. 1 

(y) There remains the possibility that s-\ (see c.g. Ahaz, 
1 !oaz). Kaui/st h (/. c.) suggests that pye? may represent 
m2 (T*3T). ‘auger’ (cp I bin. 3 13 and, as used of thunder, the Ar. 
it ftijaza L r-r<id ><) ; and this solution is adopted hy Dalman (l.c.), 
who further accounts for the translation fipovTrj hy comparing 
Job 372, l^p irt, used of thunder 3 (JLl^^O: ^ 0*^N.C). 

The historical origin of the name not being known 
(cp James, i. ^ 1), we cannot determine the second 
Semitic element with certainty. There is no evidence 
that ’ I'<jancrgi*s can e\ cr have meant strictly ’sons of 
thunder.' On the other hand, what is said in the 
Gospels of the .sons of Zebedee gives a certain appro- 
priateness to such a title as m \n, taken in the sense of 
4 angry,’ ‘ soon angered ' (or the like). n. \\\ n. 

BOAR (Tin, eye). Ps. 80 13 [14]. Sec Swine (end). 

BOAZ. l. (TU3 hardly, ‘quickness [BDB Lex.]; 
Ass. piazu or hiazu means a wild boar or the like ; 
but see Jaciiin ami Boa z; Booc [JJA], -ooz A and 
L in Ru. ‘J15 48 1 (*h.2n /) of Bethlehem, kinsman 
of Naomi and husband of Rutji [q. v. ]. According to 
the post-exilic genealogy, Ru. 4 18^ (cp 1 Ch. 2n ff. ), 
he was the son of Salmon or Salmah, and the ancestor 
of David (§ 1, a . 2). See Ruth, Buzite. 

2. The name of one of the two pillars set up before 
Solomon’s temple (1 K. 721 = 2 Ch. 317). See Jachin 
and Boaz. 

BOCCAS(Bokka[BA]), iEsd. 82 = Ezra 7 4. Bykki, ±. 

BOCHERU (•’HDI!, §61 ; for the ending -u, cp Jethro 
and see Gesiikm), a son of Azrikam, Saul's descendant 
(iCh. 838 = 944). however, punctuated and 

read — doubtless correctly — ‘ Azrikam his firstborn ’ 
[irpiorbroKos avrov : nba)- 

makes up the six sons of Azel by enumerating trfajpia in 
the fifth place, besides a£apia? in the third. 

BOCHIM (D'32, § 103, ‘weepers,’ kAayQmcon 
[BAL]), the name of a place near Gilgal, where the 
b’ne Israel sacrificed after the visit of the angel of Yah we 
(Judg- 2 1a D'ri’ari; s a KA&Y0MCON6C [ B ])> and also 
probably of a place in Judah (Mic. 1 10 emended text ; 
see below). The name of the former place is interpreted 
‘ Weepers 1 ; but the passage which refers to this (w. 1 b- 
$a) is an insertion (see Judges, § 4) based upon 1 a, 
where we may expect to find the older and more gener- 
ally used name of the place. Here, however, (5 com- 
bining two readings gives liri tov K\av 6 /J.u>va nai iirl 
( 3 cli 9 t)\ (on the corrupt koX [^ttI] rbv oIkov Lo-parjX, see 
Moore ad loc . ), and the latter, which suits the con- 
text well, is accepted as correct by most critics (Bu. 
Ri. Sam. 20 ff., We. , Mey. , Kue. , Bu., Kitt. ). 
We must therefore correct Bochim in 1 a to 
’Bethel.' The explanation of 'Bochim' in «/. 5 a 
suggests a doubt as to the correctness of the present 
form, which may have been changed to agree with a 
more than half sportive derivation from ,133. ‘to weep.’ 

I The correct pronunciation must have been Bfika'im 
I (d'N33, d'dz) — i.c . ,’ Baca-trees’ (see Mulberry). These 
trees were probably abundant near Bethel, and it is 
possible that the ‘Tree of Weeping ’ (Allon Bacuth) 
grew near them. The play on the name would, at any 
rate, be familiar to the ancient Israelites, and may have 
led to a variety in the pronunciation of the name (cp 
Mareshah, Murcsln-th). 

1 Of course a gloss embodying a true tradition may have made 
its way into a translation of a faulty MS. 

I 2 J. F. K. Gurlitt had considered this word in his careful 
discussion in St. Kr. (1829, pp. 715-738). 

3 So now also Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache , 51 f. 
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BOIL 


There is an early testimony to the form Bochim in 
Mic. 1 io, if orn'Ss* inn (EV 'weep not at all’) may be 
emended into 22 [EYJ *> n 

Bochiin (RcktVlm; weep ’ (Elhorst, We., Now., Che., 
omitting the intrusive S'*, 'not 1 ; cp Che. JQR, July 
1898). Xu locality called Bekaim near Micah’s native 
town is known to us. This causes no difficulty. There 
may have been many places where Baca-trees grew. 
The alternative correction, 1 In Acco weep not ’ (Reland, 
Hitzig, etc. ), is geographically inadmissible. We cannot 
well suppose a Philistine city of that name (G. A. Smith), 
nor does Micah concern himself with Philistia(cp Giloh). 

BOHAN, THE STONE OF(|PQ J3K, Baio>n [BA]), 
an unknown point on the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin (§ 3), Josh. lf»6 ( BecoN [L]), 18 17 (B mm 
[A], -n [L]). Bohan is called in both places the son 
(sometimes sons [6 3L in 18 17]) of Reuben ; possibly, 
howevi-r, the stone or rock was a well-known landmark, 
thus designated on account of its supposed resemblance 
to a thumb (jnn)- 


BOIL, BOIL (Botch) 1 of Egypt. The Heb. word 
ng\ sl'hin (lit. 'an inflammation,' from a root found 

in Syr. and Ar. , meaning ' to be hot ' ) for 
. OT names 3 - ’ & ' 


and reff. 


the 4 boil ' in the sixth plague of Egypt, 


and the ‘ botch of Egypt * in Dt. 2S-’7, is 
applied again to the ‘boil’ of llc/ckiah and to some 
diagnostic sign that occurred in one or more of the 
various contagious and mostly parasite skin-affections 
included under the common name of nyis (see 
Leprosy) in Lev. 13 18 f 2023 — the variety called ' burn- 
ing boil' 2 (really a pleonasm) being clean, and the 
vanity of boil which gave place tu a white or bright 
spot being unclean. The reference is almost certainly 
to local or limited spots of inflammation, although it is 
hardly possible to give a modern name to them or to 
identify them. 

In T U. :’X 35 and Job 2 7,® the same word is applied to a skin- 
disease 4 from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head * ; hut 
probably it is so used without any precise nosological intention, 
and merely to expioss a peculiarly loathsome affliction. 


It is only the boil disease specially associated with 
Eg\ pt that is here considered. 

There occur four other references to diseases specially 
Kg\ ptian but not called Hhin. Two of these (Dt. 7 15 and 2b* 00, 
CHSt: nno pn^l, ‘the evil diseases of Eg\pt,' and 4 all 
the diseases of |>t ') are in admonitory passages written in 
a popular .style. In the third (Zech.14 18), a plague is to 
smite the Eg>ptians if they do not come up to keep the 
Feast of Booths. It is the same affliction that is to befall 
the other peoples who neglect this ordinance, and there is 
nothing, as the text now stands, 4 to indicate that the writer is 


1 Botch is a name commonly, and with the definite article 1 
disti i> lively, given to plague in the Elizabethan and the Stuait | 
period*.. I11 the Edinburgh treatise on plague by Dr. Gilbert ' 
Skene (1 sb8) it occurs in the form of ‘ boiche.' In the Vision of ! 
Piers I'/ou^htnan the spelling is hoc he , and the meaning specific 
or genei ic byles and bochesand brennyng agues ’). The most 
probable etymology is Fr. /•< ?i/ie, meaning pocket, poke, pock 
(cp aUn It. (v-c.z, a bubble), and applied in the plural, les 
/'O'./us, like the Spanish las hulas, to epidemics of camp sick- 
ness, uliuiit. A.D. 1528, which seem to have been typhus, but 
may have included bubonic cu-.cs, or perhaps crimes of true 
plague. The translators of the AV seem to have meant by 
‘botch' the familiar bubo plague of their time. Milton also 
may use the word in its exact sense of bubo plague, where he 
says nf the sixth plague of Egypt : ‘botches and blains must all 
his flesh emboss' (PL 12 180). With the disappearance of 
plague from Britain after 1666, the word lost its technical 
meaning. 

2 Rather, ‘scar of the boil,’ jTI2 : n nD“i2» (p. 23 ; cp RV). 

3 [As Rudde points out, the expressions in Dt. l.e. are 
borrowed from the Prologue to Job. That section of the book 
appears to be based on a folk-tale ; the designation which it 
gives to Job's malady is, therefore, general, not technical. We 
must remember, however, that in Lev. 13 18 ff. the pnir is the 
forerunner of leprosy, and that in the speeches of Job the 
symptoms of his malady, though poetically expressed, point (as 
most scholars admit) to leprosy in its worst form. Sec Lepkosv.] 

4 [The text is disfigured by two errors due to dittography. 
One is the^ word ‘not before 4 upon them,* repeated from v. 17 ; 
the other is 4 the nations that go not up to keep the Feast of 
Booths, repeated from v. 19. 0 has simply xai cttI tovzous, 
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thinking of the ‘ botch of Eg> pt.' The reference in the fourth 
(Am. 4 10), however, may possibly be to some actual epidemic 
in the history of the northern kingdom. The * pcstileiiLc in die 
manner of Egypt ' may well be equivalent to the pit? or 4 botch* 
of Dt. 2827, w hich should mean some specific disease, such as 
the ‘emerods’ (RV ‘ tumours'; or plague-boils) of 1 S. - r o,, with 
which it is coupled, certainly means. As the sixth plague is 
specially called one of ‘ boils and blains,' this also may be taken 
to stand for some definite buil-discase of Egypt. 

We must now consider which of the boil diseases of 
Ec> pt is meant by sthin. It is stated that the boil 
, _ accompanied by blains broke forth upon 
2 f E ’ t* k ot ^ man anc * beast. This, if nosologieally 
0 &jP • meant, would exclude bubo plague, as being 
unknown in cattle. On the other hand, anthrax, winch 
might be correctly described as the boil of cattle, is 
equally excluded, inasmuch as in man it is never 
epidemic, but only sporadic. If we might suppose 
the narrative, or (as the critics say) the interwoven 
narratives, of the plagues to be based on a simpler 
narrative, or simpler narratives, which would bear to be 
treated as matter-of-fact description, we might expect 
that in the original narrative the sixth plague repre- 
sented the plague proper (bubo plague), which is con- 
fined to man, whilst the fifth stood for epizootic disease 
in general. 1 

< T-rtainly the special association of bubo plague with 
ancient Egypt is historically correct, so that the word 
'botch' in the AV is a happy choice (cp § 1, n. 1). 
Besides the constructive evidence as to the disaster 
which is said to have befallen Sennacherib's army 
before Pelusium (see Pestilence, and, on the historical 
points, IIj-.zekiah, i), there is, indeed, no extra-biblical 
testimony to bubo plague in Egypt earlier than about 
300 B.c. , and even this testimony has been only indirectly 
preserved. 

Oribasius, who was physician to the Emperor Julian, cites a 
passage from Rufus of Ephesus, a physician in the time of 
Trajan, wherein he describes bubo plague with singular clear- 
ness ; it is incited rare, as Daremberg remarks, to find in ancient 
authors such positive marks of the identity of a pestilential type. 
Rufus says that the disease was most common, and very mortal, 
in Libya, Egypt, and Syiia. He adds that .1 fi.isco rides and 
Poseidonios had enlarged upon pestilential buboes in writing 
upon the pestilence which in their time ravaged Libya- 
supposed to have been the same great epidemic, about 127 n.c., 
which is mentioned by Livy, Julius Obsequens, and Orosius. 
Rufus further says that the pupils of one Dionysius, 6 xi/pros, 
make mention of these pestilential buboes. An ancient Greek 
gloss to the Vatican codex of Oribnsius explains that Dinnjsius 
with the above surname (‘Hunchback’) comes into the bio- 
graphies of Heimippus. This would fix his date prior to 
280 B.C. 

Whilst the botch of Egypt cannot, upon independent 
testimony, be traced farther back than 300 B.C. , it is 
highly improbable that it was first seen then. As 
Lorinser points out, the endemic influences favouring 
plague in Egypt, depending upon the peculiar alterna- 
tions of wet and dry soil (caused by the periodic rise 
and fall of the Nile), were there long before. 

Pariset ( Causes de la Peste, etc., Paris, 1837) has argued 
with great cogency that the elaborate pains taken in the best 
period of ancient Egypt to preserve the soil from putrefying 
animal matters, human and other, were inspired by the risk of 
plague, and must have been in a high degree effective. It is 
clear, however, that any failure of the sanitary code would give 
plague its opportunity, the pressure of population and the 
climate or hydrology being constant, and that such failure may 
reasonably be assumed at first as an occasional thing, and then — 
from the time that the ancient civilisation, with sanitation (en- 
forced by religious sanctions) a principal part of it, began to 
decay under the influence of Persian, Greek, and Roman con- 
quests— as permanent. 


without the negative particle, but it has the second insertion. 
A critical edition should give the text thus: ‘And if the 
Egyptian people go not up nor come, upon them will the stroke 
come with which Yahwe will strike. . . .' The close of the 
sentence may early have become effaced. The plague intended 
was, at any rate, not that of the other nations, which was want 
of rain.] 

1 The qualification (‘ in general') is designed. What is said 
of the ‘murrain’ upon the horses, camels, asses, oxen, and 
sheep is expressed in a sense too comprehensive for any single 
epizootic malady (e.g., anthrax is a disease that oxen and sheep 
suffer from in common, but not horses, nor, so far as is known, 
asses and camels). 
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BOILS, PLAGUE 

That the sanitary precautions did utterly break down 
under Mohammedan conquest, and that bubo plague 
did become for fourteen centuries the standing pestilence 
of Egypt, we know as matter of fact. We know also 
that it was from Pelusium that the great plague of 
Justinian's reign (542 a.d.) started — to overrun the 
whole known world. It is probable, further, that 
the pestilence in Lower Egypt at the time of the 
massacre of Christians in the episcopate of < ‘yprian 
included bubo plague. The valuable testimony pre- 
served by Oribasius as to Egyptian, Libyan, and 
Svnan pestilential buboes, as earlv as 300 h. r. , has 
heen already cited. If beyond that date we are left to 
conjecture, there is still a high probability that the plague 
was known in Egypt at a much earlier date. 

This historical bubo plague of Egypt answers best 
to the sixth plague. The boil breaks out in the 
„ , manner of the plague bubo, which may be 

' . single or multiple. Its situations are the 

0 sease. arill pj tSi groins, and the sides of the neck ; 
and it consists of one (or of a packet) of the natural 
lymphatic or absorbent glands of those regions enlarged 
to the size of a hen’s (or even a turkey’s) egg, often of 
a livid colour, hard, tense, painful, and attended with 
inflammatory swelling of the skin for some distance 
around it. Just as in Asiatic cholera and yellow fever 
there are ‘ explosive ’ attacks so suddenly fatal that the 
distinctive symptoms have hardly time to develop, so 
there may be death from plague without the bubo or 
the botch. Still, the latter is the distinctive mark of 
plague, the same in all countries and in all periods of 
history. 

Other signs of plague were livid or red haemorrhagic spots of 
the skin (called ‘ the tokens ' in English epidemics), large car- 
buncles (especially on the fleshy parts), and blains (mjnyriK), 
which were really smaller carbuncular formations or cores with 
a collection of fluid on tbeir summits. Besides the pain of the 
hard and tense buboes, there were often delirium, gentle or 
raving, vomiting, quivering of muscles (affecting gait and 
speech), and many other symptoms as if from a deadly poisrm. 
About three days was perhaps the average duration of fatal 
cases. 

Usually half the attacks were mortal. In the beginning 
of the epidemic there would be but few recoveries, w'hile 

4 Mortality at enc * 11 as man y as f° ur out 

five might recover. Recovery was most 

likely when the buboes broke and ran ; sometimes the 
suppuration, especially in the groin, would continue for 
months, the victims being able to go limping in the 
streets. In the history of plague in London, which is 
continuous from the Black Death of 1348 to 1666, the 
great epidemics eame at intervals, and, in those for 
which we have the statistics, carried off from a fifth to a 
sixth of the population, including but few of the richer 
class. With a population of nearly half 0 million in 
1665, the highest mortality from plague was 7165 in 
the week 12th- 19th September. Sometimes for «. suc- 
cession of years the deaths from plague kept at a high 
annual level, especially during the summer and autumn 
months. During the whole three centuries of plague 
in London there were few years which did not have 
some deaths in the warmer months. From what 
is known of the mediaeval history of plague in Cairo 
(from Arabic annals ; cp von K renter in SWA IF, Phil. 
Hist. Class. Bd. xevi. ), and of its modern history (cp 
Pruner, Krank. des Orients), it appears to have come, 
as in London, in terrific outbursts at intervals of years, 
and to have been at a low level or apparently extinct in 
the years between. 

The plague season in Egypt, within the period of exact 
records, has begun as early as September and as late as 
January, has reached its height in March and April, and has 
ended with great regularity, almost suddenly, about St. John's 
day (24th June), the height of the epidemic corresponding with 
the lowest level of the Nile. There has been no plague since 
j 8 . 44 - '1 he last great epidemic was that of 1835, described by 
Kinglake in * Eothen.’ C. C. 

BOILS, PLAGUE (D*?sg), Deut. 2827 RV ra e- See 
Emerods. 


BOILING PLACES (Ol^CnO), Ezek. 4623, EV ; 
and BOILING HOUSES (□'fellpn TVS), v . 24, RV. 
See Cooking, § 1. 

BOLLED (/. <■. , ’ buolli-n,' see Skcut, Eiym. Diet. ; 
kV 1 ’ 1 ^- ‘in flower’; CTTGpM&TlZON [BAL] : 

E\. 931J'). The Hebrew word occurs only once, but 
s evidently (see (ics. Thes . , Levy, Targ. Wb. 1 4/1, 
Nil WB 1 296) connected with ‘cup’; and the 

• Mishnic usage (ties. l.c . ) is in favour of its referring to 
ilii: flower-cup (pnh.ips as a closed bud), rather than 
(as (Ti supposed) to the formation of the seed-pods (sec, 
huwevci, Tristram, A' I IBM 445). 

BOLSTER (Db’frOD), 1 S. 19 13 26 7. See Bed, §4 {a). 

BONDAGE (rnhl/, AoyAeidO. Ex. I14 Rom. 815, 
etc., and BONDMAN AoyAoc). Dt. 15 15 Rum. 

6 16, etc. See SLAVERY. 

BONNET. For migbadh, Ex. 2840, etc. (RV 

‘headtire’), see Mitre, § 1(1); for p&'er, Is. 

320 (RV ‘headtire’), Ezek. 44i8 (RV ‘tire’), see 
Turban, § 2. 

BOOK (1DD, Gen. 5i etc. ; BlBAoc, Lk. 3+ etc., 
BiBAion, Lk. 417 etc.). See Writing, § 3, end; 
Historical Lit. , §§ 3, 5, 16 ; Canon, §§ 1-4, 20. 

BOOK OF LIFE ([h]BiBAoc [thc] zcohc). Philip. 
43 Rev. 3 j. Cp Ex. 3232 Is. 43, and see Law and 
Justice, § 14. 

BOOT ( jlts'D), Is. 9 S [4]t. RV m c- See Shoes, § 3. 

BOOTHS (IYI 3 D), Lev. 2342/ See Tabernacle, 
Pavilion, Succoth, and cp Tent, § 1, and 
Cattle, §§ 1, 5. 

BOOTY ( 13 , etc.), Jer. 49 32, etc. See Spoil, 

BOOZ (Boec [Ti. WH], Ml. 1 5 , Booc [Ti. WH], 
Lk. 332). RV has Boaz. 

BOR-ASHAN (|e ; ini3 ; BcopACAN [A], BHpcABee 
[BL] ; Vg. lacu Asan ; Pesh. birasan ), the true MT 
reading (Gi. Ba. ) in iS. 3O30, where many printed 
edd. have (AV Chor-ashak, RV Cor- 

ASHAN). Probably the same as Ashan ( q . v . ). 

BORDER. For JVODD, misgereth (a) in Ex. 25 25 27 
(crre^avTj), 37 12 14 (© om.), in P’s description of the ‘table,* 
see Altar, § 10 ; (/>) m 1 K. 728./ 31/ 35/ 2 K. 10 17 in descrip- 
tion of the laver bases (crvvKAeicrp.a ; in 7 28 crvvKkeurToi / ; in 
729 cruyxAt/xa [AJ ; in 7 31^ Stdmqya [A; om. BL] ; EVmg. 
‘panels’), see Laver, § 1 ; for rpu, kanaph (Kpacrnedov) in Nu. 
1538 (RVmg. ‘corner’ [of garment]), see Fringes ; for Kpa<r- 
n-efiov, Mt. 9 20 14 36 RV, see Fringes. 

BORITH (borith), 4Esd. I2. See Bukki, j.. 

BOEEOW (?RC\ Ex. 322; Aanicac 9 ai, Mt. 643), 
and LEND (H^n. Ex. 22 s 4 [25] ; Aanizcin, Lk. 634). 
See Law and Justice, § 16, Trade and Commerce. 

BOSCATH (npyi), 2K. 22 1 AV ; RV BoZKATH. 

BOSOE (Bocop [Ti.]), 2 Pet. 2 15 AV, RV Beor 
{ q . v ., 2). 

BOSOE (Boccop [A], -oco. [RV*], -cccop [V a ], 
and in v. 36 - 0 co- [A ; cp Is. 346 63 1, in ©]), a town of 
Galaaditis, taken by Judas the Maccabee in 164 E.C. 
(1 Macc. 52636), is identified by some with Bezer ( q . v . , 
i. ) in Moab. Galaaditis, however, was the name of 
the country N. of Moab {GASm. HG 549, n. 5), and 
the campaign in which Judas took Bosor was waged 
in the latitude of the Yarmulc. If Bosora ( q . v . ) be 
the present Busra, Bosor may be the present Busr-cl- 
Harirl, in the SE. corner of the Leja, which the 
Arabian geographer Yakut in 1225 A.D. (1 621) still calls 
only Busr [ sic ]. The passage in which it is mentioned 
is obscure ; vv. 26 f. are probably corrupt. (Cp We. 
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JJG^ 2i2, u. i). Herod the Great, in order to keep 
the Leja in his power (Jos. Ant. xvii. I2), fortified a 
\ ilkige called Bathyra, and this may have been the 
same as Bosor (cp GASm. HG 618). G. A. S. 

BOSORA (BuccnpA [A], neo. [N], -ocoppA [V , cp 
p 1 Gh. I44], 1 Mate. f > :6 ; Jos. BocOp&C-^- X1L s 3]). 
in Gilead, held bv some to be the Bozrah in Mu.ib 
spoken of in Jer. 4.824. must have lain farther X. (see 
Bdmir, ii. }. Hence many (Ewald ; PEP Map; etc.) 
more plausibly take it to have been Bostra, the capital 
of the Roman province of Arabia, modern Busrd, 22 m. 
SE. of Edrei (cp l’orter. Five year jl 2 ), 12 ; Merrill, E. of 
Jordan , 53, 58 ; Rey, Dans le Haouran Atlas ; Buhl, 
Pal. 251). See, however, Bathyra under Bosor, ii. 

G. A. o. 

BOSS (2|, text doubtful), Job 1526. See Shield. 

BOTCH (jTTJ ; ), Dt. 282735 AV ; RV BOIL (q.v., 

§ 2 /)- 

BOTTLE. The statement that ‘what we call 
bottles were unknown to the Hebrews’ (Riehm, 
HI I'D*, art. ‘Flasche’) needs qualification. It has 
long been known that the Egyptians manufactured 
glass from an early period. The Phoenicians and the 
Assyrians were well acquainted with glass (see the 
relative volumes of Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de ZArt, 
etc ), that manufactured by the former being of special 
repute in antiquity (see Glass). It is impossible, 
therefore, that among the imports from Phoenicia, 
gla-.s bottles should have had no place. They must 
always, however, have been a luxury of the rich (cp Job 
2X , 7 [RV]). 

The 1 bottles ’ of Scripture fall into two very different 
classes : ( 1 ) leather skins for holding and carrying water, 
wine, and other liquids, and (2) earthenware jars for 
the same and other purposes. 

Knr the Hebrews in the nomadic stage of civilisation, 
as for the Bedouin of the present day, the skins of 
1 Skins as beasts their flocks supplied the readiest 

bottles an< ^ mos * e ^ c i ent means of storing and 
transporting the necessary supply of water 
in the camp and on the march. This method was 
found so simple and so satisfactory that it was retained 
in a more settled state of society, and, indeed, has 
prevailed throughout the East until the present day. 
The writers of classical antiquity, from Homer down- 
wards, contain many references to this use of the skins 
of domestic animals. The skins used by the Hebrews 
for this purpose, as in modern Syria and Arabia, were 
chiefly skins of the goat and of the sheep. When a 
smaller size than ordinary was required, the skin of 
li lamb or of a kid sufficed ; for larger quantities there 
was the skin of the ox, 1 and, perhaps, of the camel 
(Ilcrod. 39). Among the Hebrews the pig-skin was, of 
course, excluded. 

The method of preparation varied in complexity and 
efficiency according as the peasant prepared his own skins (cp 
Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 227) or employed a professional tanner. 
The head and the lower part of the legs are cut off (such is the 
nielhud at the present day), and the animal is skinned from the 
neck downward**, somewhat as one removes a tight-fitting glove, 
care being taken that no incision is made in the skin of the 
i.ircnse. When die tanning process is completed (cp Tristram, 
A HBfi) 92, Robinson, 2 440), all other apertures having 

previously been closed, the neck is fitted with a leather thong, 
by means of which the skin is opened and closed (cp Leather)- 

In the OT we find such skin bottles designated by a 
variety of names. 

Such are (a) hemeth (ao-xo? [ADL]), the water-skin 

(probably of a kid) which Abraham put upon Hagar’s shoulder 
(Gen. 21 14^! t). The Bedouin name is girby — /.«?., kirbat wl 
(Doughty. of*, cit. index). In Hos 75 (RV ‘heat’), and in 
Hah- - 15 (RV ‘venom.* mg. ‘fury*), the RV more advisedly finds 
another word of similar sound (np_n) (b) nod//, like the 
sevilly (samllat un ) of the modern Bedouin, is the milk-skin of 
the nomad Jael (Judg. 4 19; cp Doughty op. cit. passim). It 

1 According to Lane (Mod. Eg.) an ox-hide bolds three or 
four times as much as a goat- skin (kirbd). 
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BOX TREE 

also occurs frequently as a wine-skin — Josh. 9 4 i \ 1 S. 16 20, etc. 
As a water-skin it is used metaphorically in Ps. f.r. s [ q] (‘ put my 
tears into thy bottle ), where there is no reference to the much 
later ‘ tear- bottles,’ so called, and where the text is doubted 
(see ©). The exact sense of Ps. where the poet likens 

himself to a ‘bottle (RVmg. •‘wine-skin") in the smoke,’ is 
doubtful (see the comm, in loc.). ( c ) ^33, ncbhel, and ^33, ncbhel, 
also frequently of the ordinary wine-skin (aaxos [BALD, 1 S. 
10 3, etc. ( d ) 31, x, obh, has the same signification in Job 32 10, 
where we read of ‘new bottles . . . ready to burst.' Bmlde 
(96) renders ‘skins wiili new (wine),’ which gives us an <)1‘ 
parallel to the f.miili.ir passage in the N T (Mt. £> 17 = Mk. 2 23 
= Lk. ^yy ]/.) — ‘Neither do men put new wine into old wine- 
skins,' etc. — where the RV has rightly discarded the misk.id- 
ing rendering ‘bottles.’ In Judith 10 5 we have the curious 
word atjKonvTivq [BA], — RV r a leathern bottle' of wine. 

Vessels of earthenware also are mentioned in the OT 
as receptacles for wine. Such was (a) the prfD. Jer. 

2. Earthenware 19 110 I3^6s), made by the 

bottles potter, perhaps with a narrow neck 
which caused a gurgling sound (Ar. 
bakbakat un ) when the jar was being emptied. It was 
also used to hold honey, 1K.I43 (ffrafivos [AI, ; 0111. 
B] ; EV Cruse [q.v., 2]). ( b ) The name ^33 was also 

given to wine-jars or ampullce of earthenware, as is 
clear from Is. 30 14 (EV ’ [potters’] vessel ’ ; AV‘"tJ- * buttle 
of potters’), and Lam. 42 (EV ‘pitcher’). In both 
these passages (P has tiyyiov. We have no indication 
of the size or even of the shape of the earthen n obh cl 
(see Pottery ; also Cruse). iv. s. iv. 

BOW (rC’p). G«-n. 273, Bowstrings (D'lJVD), Ps. 
21 12, RV. See Weapons. 

BOWL. The various Hebrew and Gicek words will 
be dealt with in the articles mentioned below. 

1 gdbia\ K\. 2 .> 3 i. See Cup, Meals, § 12. 

2 nSa, gulhi/i t the bowl or reservoir of a lamp, Zech. 4 2 /. 
(ActjU-TraStoi') ; see Candlestick, § 2. Used in a simile in Eccles. 
12 6 (to ' ai/9ifj.iov). The globe-shaped howls or capitals of the 
twin pillars of J ACHIN’ AND P.uaz (r K.741 /., ra o-Tpeirra. [as 
though D'S'ia 9 see Fringes] || 2 Ch. 4 12./C, AV ‘pommels,’ 
y<o\a9 [BA], (idaets [L]). See Pillar. 

3. H33, kephdr, iCh. 2.S17, etc., RV. See Bason, 

4. p3k*T, mizrd £, E\. 27 3. See Basov, 3. 

5. n’vpip, m<n akk iyybth , kvclOo<: [P>AFL], used in temple 
ritual especially upon the table of shew-bread, Ex. 25 29 37 16 
Nu. 4 7 Jer. 52 19 (where AV ‘ cups '). 

6. ^3, hap/t, 1 K. 7 50 ; see Bason, ^ . 

7. Sso, sephely a larger bowl or bason, probably of wood, 
Jud. 5 25 0 38 (AexavTj [BAL] ; in 5 25 A ax. [AL]); cp Pal. -Syr. 

8. <TKd<f>rj t Bel, 33, a vessel for holding food (in Acts 27 163032, 
a boat). 

9. Rev. 5 s 16 7, etc. (AV ‘vial ’). In OT it represents 
P7 II 7' : see Bason, 3; Meals, § 12, and cp generally Bason, 
Clp, Goblet, Pottery. 

BOX, synonymous in AV with jar or cruise, not a 
case of wood or metal. 1 

i- patch (2 K. 9 1 3 ; RV and in 1 S. 10 1, AV 1 vial ’ ; ipBAi. 

<f)aKos). Shape and material are both uncertain. 

2. For the ‘alabaster box’ (h aAa/3aorpo?) of Mk. 14 3, etc. 
AV (RV ‘alabaster cruse’), see Cruse, 4, Alabaster. 

3. In RVing. of Jn. 126 13 29, where EV has Bag, ‘box’ is 
suggested as an alternative rendering of ybaxrcroKOfxoi', which 
originally and etymologically signified a case in which the mouth- 
pieces (ybdicrcraL) of wind instruments were kept. Later it 
assumed a more general significance and denoted any similarly 
shaped box or case, ©bal employs it to indicate the chest 
(plR) set up by Josiah in the Temple (2 Ch. 248 ff.\ whilst 
Josephus uses it of the * coffer ‘ (LpN iS. 68 ^! EV ; see Coffer), 
or small chest, in which the Philistine princes deposited the 
golden mice. In the Mishna it used to signify a case for 
books (NDpota in Le.\.\.) and even a coffin (cp the parallel use 
of loculus)', in the latter sense also in Aquila (Gen. 50 26, A 
Joseph’s mummy-case ; see Coffin). Thus it would appear 
that the preferable rendering in John ( l.c .) is that of RVnig. 

A. R. S. K. 

BOX TREE, BOX, RV'ng- « cypress ’ ; once ( Ezek. 
276; e oikovs a\(rw8eis) RV Boxwood 

1 For this EV employs ‘chest.’ 
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BOZEZ 


KeApOC 1 I s * 41 19 60 13) is by several modern scholars 
identified as the ' shcrbin ’ (Ar. and S\r. ), a kind of 
juniper, = Ass. surmcnu (see below). R V'"«- and .S7>( ) T, 
however, give ‘cypress'; the sherbin resend >k\s the 
cypress in its habit and general appearance (Tristram). 
Cp note 4, below. 

The Hebrew word was formerly explained as derived from the 
root X’N (ak* n to x’\ Ar. * to be st might ‘ (t R*s. Thes.), 

and so as denoting a tall straight tree ; but mu h dillei ent \ iew s 
have recently been put forward :i.s to the .ilTmitics ami meaning 
of the root that it is unsafe to form any inference from this 
et\mi>l"g\ .-’ Hoffmann, 3 indeed, rejecting the traditional vocali- 
sation ul ngwn. suggests that it is pliilologically akin to Assyr. 
StontiHii (Pel. Tar. 107), Aram. Sarwa/nti or surb/ndp If this 
were nude out we should be tolerably ceit.iin that “HL“Nn > s die 
s'nrl'in or a similar tree; blit the philological step is ihlluult. 
Chcvne (Is., SBOT [Heb.J i.*u) Van h.irdlv doubt tli.u die 
obscure * n I s - 40 20 is a corruption of px" - ., shcibin.' 

If so, “yg*\s;n would seem to be distinct from tin.* sherbin. 

The interesting mention of this tnv in Ezek. 27 1» (RV 
'box- wood’) is concealed in AV bv a false division 
of the word in MT ; 5 the second ehuisv most probably 
means 'thy deck they have made of ivory inlaid in 
^assiir-wood from Cyprus* (see CniTnu). 

It is clear from Is. 60 13 that *nu*Nn was a familiar tree 
in the forest growth of Lebanon ; and this favours the 
identification with the box (Buxus lo/tgifolia), which 
grows there as a small tree about 20 ft. high (Tristram, 
NHB, 339). In support of this Rosenmuller ( Mineral . 
and Bot. of Bible [ET], 301 f ) aptly compares Verg. 
,£//. 10 137 (' quale per artem inclusum buxo . . . lucet 
ebur') with Ezek. 27 6. 6 Others (Ges.O 3 )- Bu.( 2 )) have 
thought that the latter reference rather points to a pine 
tree, so often used in antiquity for ship-building ; but 
r-.-NP! is at least distinct from (fir) and -ir.m (pine?), 
along with which it is twice mentioned in Is. 40-66. 

The sherbin , according to Tristram (be.) is Jttniperus phos- 
tticea , but in the Survey of W. Palestine he expressly says of this 
non vidi; nor does it, according to the authorities, grow on 
Lebanon. It seems more probable that the sherbin is J umperus 
o.xyeedrus, which is known to grow on Lebanon. 

On the whole there seems no sufficient reason for 
abandoning the tradition that tu;\np is the box. 


n. m. — w. T. T.-D. 

BOZEZ 1 1‘i'Z ; B&zec [B], -0 [L]), and Seneh 
( H**? , c€N N<Xt\p [BL]), two rocky points, one on the 
N the other on the S. side of the Michmash gorge (1 S. 
144./’ t). See Michmash. 

BOZKATH, and 2 K. 22 1 AV Boscath (np?3 ; BDB 
Lex. quotes Ar. ba*kat HU , an elevated region covered 
with volcanic stones). One of the towns of the lowland 
of Judah mentioned between Lachish and Eglon, but as 

1 rendering of Is. 41 19 is so defective that it is im- 
possible to tell which Greek word represents T.Z'NFI ; but in 60 13 
it is neSpos [BNAQ], Aip and The. simply transliterate 
(flaaj-ovp); Sym. has irvfo? in chap. 41 and nevKr} in i. h.ip. 60 
(unless 77v|os is out of ics .jnb.r). Pesh. also is defective in Is. 
41 19, giving for “'"‘NTT “.-~n simply ‘goodly cypresses' 

(sarwaine), while in Is. 60 13 "V.DN FI is rendered 'cypresses. 
Targ. has in both places pyDDttj ‘box trees’ (so the Jewish 
commentators) ; Vg. renders buxus in 41 19, but pinn s in 60 13. 

“ s c*e c-pei.ialjy No. in /.BMG\t) 723 (VJ6J; H'xnrml. ib. 
4^531 I92] . Lag. Olvrs. 143. No. Connects all Heb. deriva- 
tives of with the single root (meaning ‘to go' or ‘step') 
which appears in Ar. 'itkr ami b \ r. athrd ; Hommel still main- 
tains a second root, akin to -|j?’ Ar. yasara ; while Lagarde ex- 
plains (Ps. 1 1 etc.) by invoking a third Ar. root asar a. 

3 P. 27 of his tract ‘ Ueber einige phonik. Inschriften ’ (in 
Abkandl. d. ho my/. <',c\cllst ua/t d. II 'is v. :« Got t. vol. 36). 

4 Low (387 > li- this that the two Syr. words do not mean 
quite the same tree: that the former is Jnniperus oxycedms ; 
the latter (fern, in form surlintd) is the ordinary cypress 
Citflrissrts sempervirens ; but he does not make out a clear 
case. Iluissier (Flora Orientalis , 5 705) has under Cupressus 
sempervirens — as a locality— ‘ Persia borealis in montanis ibi 
Ssarvi A'uki audit.' This looks as if it might be philologically 
akin to snrvan and sarwaind. 

5 For C’Vyn: read C'lCNvnz. 

6 Accord inti to Sir Joseph Hooker the wood of Buxus longi- 
folia is still prized in Damascus for making domestic utensils 
and inlaid wood. 


BRACELETS 

yet unidentified (Josh. 1639 < §a.crjSioB [B], -ffexatf [L], 
fxaoxa-t) [A]). A cert.1111 Adninh (1) of Bozkath was 
the grandfather of King Josiah (2 K. - J2i ; -aovptuB 

[BAL]). 

BOZRAH (irjV 3 . § 106 ; Bocopp*. [BAD in Gen. 
< h.], Bocop [BtCAQl’ in Is.]). 

Elsewhere A translates: A pterw av tt)s [BNAQ], Jer. 40 13; 
bxvpuifxaTa ai'nfc [B^AO], V. 22 ; reixptov au-rf}? [ 1 !.\(JJ, Am. 1 12 ; 
ev flAxyei [1»A(J|, Mic. 'J i2. 

1. A capital of the land of Edom (Am. 1 12 Is. 3-16 

601 ; 1 (Soopa Jer. 4^1322), also mentioned in 

<h-n. 3643 {fioooppa [L], om. 10) = 1 Ch. 1 44 {fSoacr. 
[E]) as the city of Jobah b. V.\ ruli, king of Edom, and 
loss certainly, though still probably, under the name 
Mi RZ4K ) in Gen 8642. All these passages may 
be exilic or even post-exilic ; but it is hardly safe to infer 
that Bozrah was net known to the Jews before the 
Exile ; indeed, Gen. 863? may be ultimately derived 
from a pit* -exilic document. Bozrah is the Jn‘»>r 
(fiooop) of (kS'C-i ‘38258 102 18, described as ‘in the 
mountains of Iduma-a. ‘ It seems to be the modern 
Bustin', in the district of Jebal (Gebalen6), northward 
from Petra, and 2^ hours SSW. from Tafileh, called 
4 little Bozrah ’ to distinguish it from the more famous 
Bozrah in the Hauran. So Buhl, Edom iter, 37 ; cp 
Doughty, . lr. Des. 1 31 38 /. 

2. (Jer. 4824.) See Bezer, ii. T. k. c. 

BRACELETS. Bracelets were worn to protect the 
exposed parts of the arm and hand against physical 
injury, and as amulets against the malign influences 
which were believed to affect the organs of action (\YKX, 
Rrl. Sent. ( 2 ) 453). They served also as ornaments. 
They were made of gold (Gen. 24 22 Nu. 31 50) ; but 
doubtless, like other ancient peoples, the Hebrews em- 
ployed other less precious materials, as horn and 
enamelled earthenware. Signet rings were sometimes 
worn round the wrist (see Ring). Bracelets were worn 
by men and women ; the finer forms were among the 
insignia of royalty and the adornments of brides (for 
references see below'). 

Five words have to be considered. 

Of these we may first of all reject two words, (1) nr: (Ex. 
35 22), and (2) ^T0 (Gen. 38 1825), which are wrongly rendered 
‘bracelet 1 in AV. See Hook, 2 ; Ring, § 1, and cp Cord. 

3. TDS, slim id (Gen. 24 22, etc. N11. 31 50 Ezek. 16 11 2342 
EV ‘bracelets, 1 (P if/eht a ) ; cp Ass. samadu, to bind on ; the same 
root appears in the Heb. IEj, yoke. Golden 0'J‘ps, weighing 
ten shekels, were given to Rebekah by Eleazar, who placed them 
on both her hands. So in Ezek. 16 11, the bracelets are 
worn on both hands. In Nu. (/.c.), TEtt is conjoined with 
myxN, ar *d Commentators mostly explain the former as 
an ornament for the wrist, the latter for the upper part of the 
arm. Targ. usually renders 'S by iO'C’, ‘chains.’ The form 
of these bracelets varied, a favourite device being the serpent. 
On Egyptian bracelets see Wilk., Anc. Eg. 2342; on Assouan, 
Per. and Chip., Art in Chaldea , '-’357, and see fig. 241. 

Terdh, Is. 3 19 (EV ‘ bracelets, 1 RVmg. ‘ chain.’ Targ. 
N—n ’I'D, ‘chains of the bands’). Cp modern Arabic ornament 
snodr (Fiiink. 56). The root is "nc : , to twist. Perhaps a low 
of spirals made of twisted gold is meant. In the Wishnah ”1 D 
is applied to chains r.-iind the necks of horses and also to 
bracelets worn by women. 

5. myjfN, 'cp d dah. T'his word occurs in MT in Nu. 31 50 
(AV ‘ chains,’ RV ‘ankle-chains') and 2 S. 1 10 (EV ‘bracelet' ; 
© in both places x^iW). Wellhansen's suggestion to read 
.■Vil'Vm, after Is. 3 20, has been widely accepted; but Nestle 
(Maty- is) ■ 1* fvnils MT and supposes that Saul was despoiled 
by the Am.ilfl.ite of only one of the several bracelets that he 
wore. Iludde in SBOT accepts Wellhausen's correction, but 
(on the basis of Nu. 31 50) regards ."HjA>»xni a s also possible. 
That kings went into battle with vuii-'us ornaments is well 
attested (sec Cum\\n) ; this is further supported by 1 K. 2230. 
It may be that Saul's bracelet contained his signet (King, 

. \ntique Gents , 1 38). As with Saul, so with Joasli, the crown 
and bracelet are associated as royal insignia if (with We.) 
nriyyn is read for nnyn, 2 K. lli2(WRS, OTJC{~) 311, n.). 

1 Text doubtful : see Text, § 64, and cp *S'2J(?7'[Heb.], ad loc. 
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BREAD 


If imhi, however, obtained much the same sense by connecting 
nny with '*ij h * ornament.' The Targum on 2 S. 1 10 renders 
by which is usually applied to the phylactery (L>t. 

'' 8). A phylactery was, however, also worn on the left arm. 
•jk is apparently connected with mys (occurring only in K. 
•> 20), into which W«_-.’s emendation reduces myift- If the ar- 
rangement in Is. 3 18-23 is suggested by the natural order of 
the parts of the body, myx may be an ornament rather of the 
arm than of the leg, Barth, AT? 151, compares Ar. ' adud , ‘ arm,' 
which removes some of the difficulty presented by the usual 
derivation from to step or walk. See, however, Anklets. 

I. A. 

BRAMBLE has in EV three meanings. 

1. TuN, 'at ad (pafxvos, rhamnns ); Gen. 50 iof (EV Atad 
as in 0 ), Jude. 9 14./C, EV ‘brambles,’ and Ps. 58 <5 [10], EV 
‘thorns.’ Ic is a genuine Semitic word, found also in W. 
Aramaic as kick or nddn- in Syriac as hatta 1 (? hat eta), in 
Arabic as atad ( ligna rhamni nigri , Fr.), and in Assyrian as 
etidu , etidtu (Ges.-Bu., s.v.). The root with which it appears 
to be connected (bor) has in Arabic the sense of 1 uttering a 
rasping, though not loitdp sound ’ ; and the possibility of a 
connection with the sense of pricking or tearing like a thorn 
is. apparent. There is general agreement that papv 09 was 
about equivalent to the modern botanical genus Rhamnns. 
Dioscorides 3 distinguished three sorts (cp Fraas, Syn. Plant. 
Flor. Class .); while in modem times Tristram (FFP 264 /.) 
has enumerated sixteen species of Rhamnea as found in 
Palestine. 

Perhaps the most likely identification for 1EK is witb Rhamnns 
palcestina (Boiss.), which represents in Syria the R. oleoides of 
Greece and S. Europe. 

2. pin, hd^lt, very frequent ; EV usually ‘thorn ' or ‘ thistle,' 
AV once (Is . 34 13) ‘bramble.' It denotes a plant of the thorn 
or perhaps of the thistle kind : see Timkw. 

3 /Saros, which occurs seven times m 0 (in six of these as the 
rendering of »U 0 ) and five times in NT, is once (Lk. 644) 
rendered ‘bramble bush,' elsewhere Bush (g.v., § 1 [1]). 

N. M. — W. T. T.-D. 

BRAN (t& TTlTypA [BAQ]). The 'burning of bran 
for incense ’ (dv/uuxrai r. ir. ; to Mylitta?) is mentioned 
in Bar. fr (Ep. Jer. ) 43 [42]+ as one of the incidents in 
the unchaste idolatrous worship of the women of 
Babylon. Sec Incense, § 8. 

BRASEN SEA (JXTUn D^), 2 K. 25 13; see Laver ; 
Sea, Brazen. 

BRASEN SERPENT (iTJTISn LT 11 ), 2 K. 18 4 . See 
Nehushtan, § 2. 

BRASIER (JIN), Jer. 36 22 / RV. See Coal, § 3. 

BRASS, or BRASEN, EV's rendering of HuTU, 
nCioseth (Gen. 4 ee and often), C’-IHX nahus (Job6 ief), 
Hw’-inJ, nfihuiah (Lev. 2619, etc.), CTO, n e Aaf (Dan. 
232 etc.), x&AKOC (Mt. 10 9, 1 Cor. 13 1, Rev. 18 12), 
and xaAkion (Mk. 74). 

E V invariably renders thus except in Ezra 8 27 AV (see 
Co 1 -per), in 2 S. 2235 AV, where ncm, 'nfhosetk, is rendered 
‘ steel,’ and in Jer. 15 12 AV has ’ steel,’ s t e Iron, § 2) ; cp 2 Tim. 
4 14, where x a kKev<> is 4 coppersmith ' In Gen. 4 22 RV'»» r - gives 
‘ copper , and so elsewhere’ as a note on ‘brass.’ In Ezek. I7 
nCYU L rightly rendered ‘ burnished brass ' (<© l^aaTpam^v 
XoA/n-s : Tg. below), as also is \a\KokCfla vos in Rev. I15 2 18. 
In Ezra 8 27 rCTU is qualified by the epithet ansD(RV ‘bright’), 
which we should probably point 3 nSD = 3 n l 'SD > ‘glittering’ (in 
Tg. Ezek. I7 for ‘polished’). . 13113 , which follows (EV 
‘fine’), arises out of dittography, and should not be rendered 
(Che.). 

That copper is meant is shown by the words, ’ out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass' (Dt. 89); cp the 
chapter in Holland’s Pliny (1601), headed ‘Mines of 
Brass.' See Copper and cp Egypt, § 36 end. 

1 This the Syriac lexicographers render into Arabic as ’ausaf, 
which means a ’ thoi ny shrub ' (this is the right meaning of our 
word bramble , see Skeat, s -'.). 

“ From the absence 0/ loudness in the sound is derived the 
sense of Heb. dn— properly a ‘whisper,’ and thence ‘softness,’ 
stillness.’ See also Divination, § 4, iv. 

3 It should be noticed that the Auctarium ad Dioscoridem 
confirms the identification of " 1 I 3 R and pd/xvo? by the gloss 
Td/ivof ’A^poi (‘Africans’ — ie., probably Carthaginians) 
AraStv. 
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BREAD. From the earliest times of which we have 
any record, bread was the principal article of food 
among the Hebrews, a fact which ex- 
^ ^0^ ara pl a i ns the use of DR? both for bread and 
for food in general. The primitive 
custom of making the ears of wheat and barley more 
palatable by the simple process of roasting ('kp, * parched 
corn ; 1 S. 17 17. etc.) was still common in historical 
times. For the preparation of bread, however, the 
ears must be crushed or ground so as to admit of 
being kneaded into a paste. In early times the flour 
was produced by crushing the ears between two stones 
(see illustrations of these primitive * corn - grinders ’ 
found in Palestine in Bliss, A found of Many Cities , 85), 
a process common in Egypt under the Old Empire and 
later (see Erman’s Egypt, 190), and still practised in 
the East. The mortar and pestle were a later develop- 
ment. The preparation of flour by pounding the ears 
in a mortar (naiD. Nu. 118 ) is a familiar scene on 
Egyptian monuments. The flour obtained by these pro- 
cesses must have been of a coarser grain (cn.i) than that 
procured by the use of the handniill (dth ’, see Mill). 
A still finer quality than the ordinary npp was named 
n^D (see Food, § 3 [b~\). 

In the earliest times bread was entirely unleavened. 
The requisite quantity of flour or barley- meal, which 
varied, naturally, according to the size of the household, 
was placed in a shallow wooden basin (niND'D ; Ex. 728) 
— earthenware, for obvious reasons, is little used by 
nomads — well mixed with water and kneaded. Salt 
was no doubt added when procurable (cp Lev. 2 13 b). 
When the kneading was completed, the dough (psa) was 
ready for the firing. Cakes thus prepared were named 
nisp. ‘unleavened cakes,’ and these still form the 
usual bread of the Bedouin. In more advanced 
stage of society, the bread was made in this way only 
in cases of emergency (Gen. 193), or for purposes of 
ritual, as at the Passover. The ordinary bread of the 
Hebrews was made lighter by fermentation. A small 
piece of to-day's ’ batch ' was laid aside, and when the 
time for the next baking arrived this piece of leaven 
(ixl-) was broken down into the water in the mKeto, the 
flour was mixed therewith, and the whole thoroughly 
kneaded and allowed to stand ’ till the whole was 
leavened. 


The next stage is the process of firing, or rendering 
2 Firm more digestible by the 

kinds 0? cakes. *PP Iic:Ulon f of Three modes of 

firing are found in the OT, as in the 
East at the present day. 

(a) The simplest method is that still in use among 
the Bedouin. A fire of wood, or of wood mixed with 
camel's dung, is kindled on the sand, or on extempor- 
ised hearthstones. When these have been well heated, 
the embers are raked aside, and the flat pieces of 
dough laid on the hot stones and covered with the 
ashes just removed. After a few minutes, the ashes 
are again raked aside, the cakes turned, and the ashes 
replaced. In a few minutes more the cakes are ready 
(see Rob. BP 2416 f, Doughty, Arab. Des. 1 131 etc.). 
Such ' a cake baked on the coals ' was termed 
C’Dsp (IK. 196 ; cp Gen. 186 Hos. 78 , (? KAL , iyKpv- 
0 ta?, by the Vg. correctly rendered panis subcincricius , 
' ash cakes 1 ). 


(£) A second mode of firing bread is one much in 
vogue at the present day among Bedouin and fellahin 
alike. A girdle or thin iron plate (Sna npnp ; Lev. 2 s 
Ezek. 43, (§ BAL TTjyavov), slightly convex in shape, is 
laid over a small fire-pit, in which a fire has been 
kindled as before, and on this plate or girdle the cakes 
are fired. Its Syrian name is sag (Landberg, Prov. et 
Diet, du Peuple Arabe , 14). Cakes baked in this way 
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seem to have been called by the Hebrews D’nnn (i Ch. 
93 1 )* 

(c) The most usual mode of firing, however, especially 
in towns, was no doubt by means of the oven 
The tannur , then as now, was a large earthenware jar 
in the bottom of which the fire was placed. As 
represented on Egyptian monuments, the cakes were 
fired by being applied to the outside of the jar (Wilkinson 
234; Erman, Jigyph 191). The usual method at the 
present day, however, is to allow the fire to bum down, 
and, while the embers are still glowing, to apply the 
cake to the inside of the jar. The dough is first 
pr ess ed into flat round cakes (like a Scotch bannoik); 
each of these in its turn is made to revolve by a rapid 
movement of the hands, till it has expanded to a 
diameter of about 18 inches, and become as thin as a 
sheet of thick paper. It is then laid on a cushion, by 
means of which it is applied to the wall of the tannur. 
These thin water-cakes are called in the OT p’p-j (in 
S\ria, markuk). The tannur may be larger, and 
consist of 1 pit, wider at the bottom and narrowing 
towards the top, plastered with clay. The ovens used i 
by the bakers of the street in Jerusalem named after 
them (Jer. 07 21) were probably of this sort. (For 
further details see Furnace, 5). 

The preparation of the daily supply of bread for 
the household was essentially the care of the women 
(Gen. 1 S 6 1 S. 28 24 etc. ). In the wealthier households 
this duty would devolve on slaves, male and female 
(1 8 S13). In later times baking became a special 
trade in the cities (Jos. Ant. xv. 92), and especially in 
Jerusalem (see above and cp the * oven tower,’ Neh. 3n 
3 38 ) . where the large influx of pilgrims at the great 
festivals would promote the industry. 

It is impossible now' to identify the various species of 
cakes mentioned in the OT. If to those mentioned in 
the course of this article we add 133 the ordinary round 
cake or bannock (1 S. 236), and nSn, the etymology of 
which points to its being pricked or perforated, like 
the modern passover cakes, we have exhausted the 
varieties that can be identified with any approach to 
certainty. See further Bakemeats, also Food, §§ 1-3. 

A. R. S. K. 

BREAKFAST UpiCTON [Ti. WH]), Lk. H38 RV m s- 
See Meals, § 2. 

BREASTPLATE, COAT OF MAIL (fnt? [\' 1 & 

1 K.2234 Is. 59 i 7 ], fPTT or }inp Jer. 46 4 51 3, Syr. 
Uli*). We find the siryon mentioned as part of the 
defensive armour of Goliath and David. That it W'as 
commonly worn by Israelite kings is evident from 1 K. 

22 34 (2 Ch. 1 8 33 ). In the description of Goliath's 
armour in 1 S. 17 5 {' coat- of- mail’ EV) the addition 
of the word c’^pi-p to p*x* : gives a valuable clue : 
Goliath’s coat of mail was covered with bronze scales. 

This meaning is certified by Dt. 14 9 (Lev. 11 9), where DC'pC'p 
denotes the scales of a fish. Moreover, it is derived from a root, 
C1”pi that signifies rubbing or peeling off. Ar. kassa in conj. iv. 
espi esses the peeling off of skin during recovery from disease. 1 

The weight of Goliath’s armour, according to 1 S. 

17 s, was 5000 shekels, which may be roughly computed 
as about 200 lbs. The close intercourse that there was 
between Egypt and Philistia makes it not improbable : 

1 In Job4l26[r8] the word IVlt? (air. Aey.) is taken by ©, 
Vg., and Targum as= and modern comm., including Ew., 
have adopted this view. Some colour is given to this inter* 
pretation by v. isfHeb.), which describes the scales of Levia- 
than, which the coat of mail of the enemy might be held to 
resemble ; but this is too slight as an argument. The 
immediate context suggests weapons of offence , and if (05 is 
correct in translating the preceding air. A<ry. PSD by 8 opv we 
have a fair presumption that Del. is right in comparing Ar. 
siryat un or sirivat un , 1 pointed dart 1 or * arrow, 1 with the word 

i n this passage (so RV). Duhm follows Hoffm. and reads 
TVtt? ‘javelin,’. cp Syr. sedkaitka. 

2 Meyer, GA, 229^, 238 ff. , 298. 
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that the heavy eoat of mail worn by Goliath resembled 
the Egyptian cuirass worn by a royal personage, in 
which yellow, blue, red, and green metallic scales were 
tastefully arranged in symmetrical rows (Weiss, A'os- 
imnkundr , Abth. 1 56). Wilkinson has described the 
Egyptian cuirass as consisting of about ‘ clc\eu horizon- 
tal rows of metal plates well secured by bronze pins. ’ 
At ‘ the hollow of the throat a narrower range of plates 
was introduced. The breadth of each plate or scale 
was little more than an inch, twelve of them sufficing to 
cover the front of the body, and the sleeves, which were 
sometimes so short as to extend less than half-way to 
the elbow, consisted of two rows of similar plates.’ 

The Assyrian warriors in earlier times wore ^ heavy 
coat of mail covering the entire body with the exception 
of the arms. Occasionally the coat of mail did not 
reach farther than the knees. In later times the leading 
warriors were protected by jackets made of leather or of 
stout material, on which metal plates were sewn or 
rivetted (or they were provided with iron or bronze 
studs). Broad girdles were used for tying in the long 
coats of mail. Upon a bas-relief, from Nimrud, 
portrayed in Layard’s work we see an Assyrian chariot 
in which the bowman is mail-clad even around his neck 
and ears. It is not improbable that Ahab wore a heavy 
coat of mail somewhat resembling the Assyrian (but 
shorter), as we know that he took every precaution for 
personal protection. 

The statement that he was mortally wounded by an arrow 
which pierced ‘between and the coat of mail ’ has been 

variously interpreted, ©bal ^ra fx^crov tov nvevfxovog k. t.A. 
does not yield any satisfactory sense. The use of in Is. 41 7 
(© ovufSkyno), and the fundamental signification of the root, 
point to ‘rivets ’ as a probable rendering, if it could yield any 
adequate sense in the. context. Thenius and other authorities 
follow Lulher in holding that what is meant here is an attach- 
ment or appendage to the coat of mail. The coat of mail 
protected the breast, whereas the appendage guarded the lower 
portion of the body, and the arrow penetrated through the 
interval that separated them (so Riehm, HIV’D). This appears 
to be the only intelligible explanation, and etymology warrants 
the rendering of the word o'pmn by ‘attachments’ or ‘append- 
ages 1 (i.e., to the cuirass). 

Respecting the coats of mail or corslets with which 
Uzziah is said to have provided his troops (2 Ch. ^614) 
we have not definite information or any sufficient clue to 
guide us. The corslets (AV 1 brigandines ’ ) which 
Jeremiah (464) bids the cavalry of Pharaoh Necho 
put on may have consisted of some thick woven 
material covered with metal scales ; but here, as in the 
case of Neh. 4 16 [10], we are left in much uncertainty. 
For Neh. 4 16 [10] 1 useful hint may be derived from 
Herod. 763, where we learn that the Syrian (or Assyrian) 
contingent of Xerxes’ army wore \lveoi dup-qices, which 
were probably close-fitting sleeveless jackets of coarse 
felt. Probably the tahra (xnnn), AV ‘habergeon,' 
RV ‘ coat-of-mail,’ of Ex. 2832 (cp 3923, both passages 
1 from P), was a corslet of this character. 

Etymology here does not help us as the word is from the 
Aramaic root j ; .. ( ethpeal ‘to fight’) and therefore means 
simply ‘fighting garb.’ Targ. Onk. renders it ‘breast- 

plate.’ © (Ex. 28 28) is based on another text. Knobcl is on the 
right track when he says in his comment (cited by Di., ad toe.) : 

* We are reminded of the AivoOiopat- of the Greeks (//. 2529 830). 
Egypt excelled in its manufacture. 1 

In the Greek period (300 B.C. and later), the ordinary 
heavy-armed soldiers wore coats of fine iron chain-mail 
(dil)pa£ a\v<nda)T6s), a series of links connected into a 
continuous chain (Rich). 

It is significant that © gives this interpretation in 
1 S. 175, and we may conclude from 1 Macc. 635 that 
during the entire Greek period this was the kind of 
cuirass usually worn. What form of breastplate was 
pictured before Paul’s imagination as a symbol for the 
righteousness of a Christian warrior (Eph. 614. cp Is. 
59 17 and iMacc. 58) — whether a corslet of scale 
armour (column of Antoninus), or a cuirass of ‘broad 
metal plates across the chest and long flexible bands 
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(lamina) of steel over the shoulders ' (depicted on 
the column of Trajan) — can only be conjectured. 
Excellent woodcuts representing both may be found 
in Rich’s I Jut. of Roman and Greek Antiquities. 
Compile also W.irre- Cornish’s Concise Diet, of Greek 
and Roman . I nt/quities. O. c. \v. 

BREASTPLATE, Priestly (|u‘ ; n ; Ex.28 4 , rrepi- 
CTH0ION I.BAL]; elsewhere to AopON [BAF], to 
A oreiON [L»]. ’ oracle ’ ; but twice [Ex. 256 (7) 35 S (9)] 
(pp’.\L h as ttoAhphc where AIT has or BREAST- 
PLATE OF JUDGMENT (OD^D ‘ pi, Ex. 28 15; 

A- tcon KpiceojN [BAL] ; often in < 3 ), an object 
worn on the ephod of the High Priest. It seems to 
have been a square piece attached by its corners to the 
shoulder-straps of the ephod (see Ephod, § 3) and of 
like material — probably a species of pocket whose outer 
side was adorned with precious stones. The etymology 
of the word is uncertain. 

Di. rejects the probable derivation from the root hasuna, * to I 
be beautiful/ and would prefer to connect it with sinus or ! 
1 fold ' in which something is carried ; cp Ewald, A Iterth. 390. I 
On the stones in the breastplate, see Precious Stones, and 
cp Ukim and Thu.mmim, and Nowack, HA ' 1 119. 

O. C. W. 

BREECHES, in the proper usage of the word, denotes 
the divided garment reaching from the waist to just 
below the knees, equivalent to the Lat. feminalia 
and Gr. rrepiCKeAH. as distinguished from bracce 
(braeur) or ana5yPI^€C» which reached to the ankles 
— the garment ordinarily denoted by the word ‘ hosen ’ | 
at the time when the AV was made. The earliest 
form of the garment seems to have been simply a loin 
cloth (cp Girdle, 1). Generally, however, the long 
mantle worn in the East made a special covering for 
the legs unnecessary, and e\en the warriors who are 
depicted upon the monuments with their short tunics 
have the leg below the knee wholly bare with the 
exception of sandals. Noteworthy, on the other hand, | 
are the lacings which protect the shins and knees of the | 
follower of A§ur-l>ani-pal (Per. and Chip. , Art in Chald. 
ii. pi. \. ) ; see further Siiui.s. Breeches, in fact, 1 

seem to be a distinctively Persian dress (see Herod. 171 
7 6r}, and do not appear to have been known among 
the Israelites — at all events not before the exile. 1 Apart 
from the characteristic priestly c-ojro (see below, 3), 
garments of this nature are mentioned only in Dan. 821 
[EV] 

1. ?2*ip, sort’d/ (Dan. 321 27+), RV ’hosen,’ 2 sup- 
ported bv a consensus of opinion (Theod., Aq. , Svm. 
Pesh. , Hi., Ew. , IVhrmann, etc.). 

In this case the Wnnl is derived from Gr. craoafiapa., <rapafia\\a 
(Lag. Ges. Abh. 207, Kid. Aram. Lehnw. 48), probably of Pers. 
oiigm (cp mod. Pers. shalwdr). In Targ. and Talm., on the 
other hand, 'q (originally not connected with the above) denotes 
a ’mantle’; so J«. wish exegetes (Aben-Ezra, etc.) and AV 
(‘cats/ mg. ’ mantles ’) in this passage. 

For more than one reason the AV is probably 
better. * Coats ' or 1 mantles ’ suits the climax in v. 27, 
which describes the powerlessness of the fire over the 
Three, better than RV — their bodies were uninjured ; 
nor was their hair singed ; their mantles (flowing loose 
robes, easily inflammable) were unchanged, nor had the 
smell of fire parsed on them. 

* . u’^p. pattis, in pnv'iip (or rather pn'w’DD [Ba. Gi. ]), 
Dan. 321, is an exceedingly obscure term for which are 
offered such diverse renderings as ' hosen ’ (AV), ’ tunics ’ 
(RV), 'turbans’ (RV"’!-.'-). 

’ Turhans’ may be safely dismissed as unphilulogicaJ and im- 
probable (see Turban) ; for the rest cp Syr. (.a) Persian 

tunic (cp RV) (b) breeches, also a kind of legging'- (cp AV) ; see 
P,\yne- Smith, Thes. The Jew.-Aram. occurs in only one 
passage independent <<f Dan. 821, and apparendy denotes some- 

1 Much later, in the Roman period, braua, feminalia , and 
fascia all found their way into Juda:a (llrull, frock ten d. 
Jiiden, 87). 

2 Evidently retained in its older sense. The modern ‘hosen 
is applied to stockings. 


thing worn upon the feet ; but the text is probably corrupt (see 
Levy, X H \VB, s.v. curs), although Kohut (A ruck Coniplcimn, 
s.v. argues for its authenticity. It is not improbable that 

£.£3 is a gii>-.s to *-0-10 ; this is indirectly suggested by the 
philological evidence and the versions (ip s ' reads only two of the 
three terms), and is due tly supported by quotations in the old 
Latin fathers. For a discussion of ^mo and c'EDD, see further 
Journ. Phil. 20 307 jf. ['99]. 

3. The priestly linen breeches (-n-'pjup [did to cover, 
hide], Trepto-KeXij Acva, feminalia, Pesh. transliterates 
ireplfafLa) were to be worn along with the holy linen 
coat, the linen girdle, and the linen turban by Aaron 
on the Day of Atonement as he entered the holy place 
within the curtain (Lev. 164 [F]). It is probably 
by an oversight that they are specially mentioned in 
Ecclus. 45 8 along with the long robe and ephod (or 
rather the kuttojieth and met/; so Hcb. ) as part of his 
■ apparel of honour. ’ Ordinary priests also wore them 
on sacrificial occasions (Ex. 2842 39 --3 Lev. 6 10 [3] [all 
P], Ezek. 44 18 [the b’ne Xadok]). 

According to Tos. (Ant. iii. 7 i) the p.avaxd(rrjv fXiese] was a 
girdle (fiia/mpaA of fine twisted linen. It was the undermost 
of the priestly garments and possibly the most primitive, since 
the older law of Ex. 20 26 ( JE [according to Bacon, K|) seems to 
imply that the wearing of the garment was not originally 
compulsory for priest or layman. The change seems to be due 
to a primitive conception of holiness. Clothes which had come 
in contact with a holy place or function became taboo (Ar. 
karim), and therefore useless in ordinary life. The way to 
avoid this misfortune was to perform holy ceremonies naked 
(just as the Bedouins made the sacred circuit of the Kaaba at 
Mecca in a nude condition), or in holy \estments borrowed from 
the priests (cp 2 K.IO22). The law of Ex. *20 qo is apparently 
aimed against the former custom (for which see further WKS, 
RS*-) 451 f). See JJkess, Pkikst. I. a. — S. A. C. 

BRETHREN OF JESUS (Mt. 12 47 Mk.3 3 a Lk. 820). 
See Clopas, § 3^., Jambs, g 3, Simon, 4. 

BRICK (HJnS, derived by Ges. from f [IlS, ‘to be 
white,’ as if bricks were originally made of a whitish 

1 fif th c ' a y ’ but a f° rce d etymology ; 0 

Hebrews FrAiN6oc)- 2 The Hebrew word for brick 

is not limited to sun-dried bricks. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Israelites, like most 
Eastern nations, used this kind almost exclusively ; in 
Gen. 11 3 burning bricks is mentioned as a foreign 
custom, analogous to the use of asphalt (see Bitumen) 
for mortar, and we may safely disregard E\”s rendering 
‘brickkiln’ in 2 S. l‘> 3 x, Nah. 3 14. 4 Sun-dried bricks 
of a very early period have been found in Palestine ; 
burnt bricks seem to date generally from the Roman 
period. It will be remembered that the houses of the 
mass of the Israelites were made of sun-dried clay (see 
House) ; it was of the same material that their bricks 
were composed. 4 

The true countries of brick makers and brick-builders were 
Egypt 5 and Mesopotamia. In lvg\ pt, not only all houses, but 
also all palaces, many tombs (including several of the smaller 
pyramids), and some temples, were constructed of Nile-mud 
bricks. 

The representations of brick-making which are to be 
found in Egyptian wall -pictures are very instructive, 

2 Brick The >' not onl y s h° w the process with great 

, . clearness, but also illustrate most vividly 
° the serfdom of the Israelites on Egyptian 
ground. The most famous picture, for example, repre- 
sents foreigners — chiefly of a Semitic type — at work, 

1 We are reminded of the manner in which the Ar. uiizar has 
evolved from the simple fair ; see Girdi.i-, i. 

2 Some scholars consider 7 tAxV0os, the < ireek term for brick, 
to have been borrowed by the Greeks from the Pluemcians in 
the form l(e)binth. [nj^jb, Ass. libittu, seems to come from 
labdnu, ‘to throw d>nvn flat 1 ; see Libnah, and cp Del. Frol. 
93 /] 

3 See the commentaries of Driver, H. P. Smith and Lfihr on 
2S. l.c . , and on the whole passage see David, ^ ri, < . ii. RV at 
Jer. 43 9 alters the unintelligible ‘brickkiln’ of AV into ‘brick- 
work.’ 

4 Altars, also, were made of earth ; cp (he obscure Is lift 3 
(see Sacrifice). On the law in Ex. -JO 25 (E ■*) see Altar. § 3. 

5 Cp the fact that the Eg. word for brick, dobet , Coptic rw^e, 
took root in Asia ; cp Arabic tub (whence Etbiopic t 6 b> Span. 
adobe). 
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superintended by Egyptian ' task masters ’ armed with 
sticks. 

The analogy to the labour of Israel as described in K\. 1 is 
so striking that many witters have ventured to regard the picture 
as referring to the circumstances with which that record deals. 
The scene, however, represents * brick- making for the great 
magazine in Eastern Thebes’ (Opet, mod. A 'arnciAr), ami the 
explanatory legend states that the laboureis aie 'captives 
brought by his majesty (Dhutmose or Timmies 111.) for work 
on die temple of Anion ’ ; many (not the majority ) of the working 
men seem to be African captives. 

The picture illustrates the whole process of brick- 
making. 

We see the labouter- hoeing the ground with the wooden 
Egyptian line (see A<;kicultu"ri*, lig. 3), carrying the black 
earth (Nile-nuid deposited at the an11u.1l inundation) in baskeisl 
to a clean (sandy v ) place, moistening it with water tjkcn limn 
shallow ponds, evidently at some distance from the Nil*., and 
kneading it with their feet. The wooden moulding- frame is 
lilietl with material of the right consist cno\ , and emptied on the 
ground; then the square heaps of mud, placed in rows side by 
side, are left to dry.- 

These Eg\ ptian bricks were usually twice the size of 
our modei'U ones. Many of them (from dynasty 18 
. onwards) were stamped with the name 
3 brfk iaJ1 a to s ^ ow belonged 

D 1C to public buildings ; sometimes the 
stamp shows the name of the building, and sometimes 
in addition to this the name of the officer charged 
with the construction of the building. 3 Stamps as 
well as moulds have been preserved to modern times, 
and bricks with the name of Rameses II., ' the Pharaoh 
of the oppression' (but see Egypt, §58^:), are shown 
in our museums. \Ve often find chopped straw or ree4 
mixed with the mud to make it more consistent and to 
prevent cracking during the diving. According to 
Ex. 5 18 the pharaoh showed his malice by doubling the 
work of the Israelites. Apparently we are to under- 
stand that, instead of furnishing straw from the royal 
domains and from the magazines of a fifth part of the 
other fields, he forced the oppressed strangers to gather 
the straw from the fields themselves. This, however, 
they could not well accomplish during their scanty 
leisure time ; besides, the stalks wrre used (and are 
still used) as fodder, especially when not quite dry. 
Nor is it any easier to see how they could get old straw 
of the previous year (from the refuse heaps of farm- 
\ards, etc. ?) in quantities sufficient for their ' tale of 
bricks.' For the rest, we frequently find not only 
foreign captives, but also the Egyptian serfs, referred to 
in Egyptian texts as making bricks under constraint. 

We now turn to the second brick- building country — 
Mesopotamia. Owing to the scarcity of stone in 
4. Babvlo ' Babylonia proper, brick was the only 
* ’ building material, stone being reserved 

for the ornamentation of edifices, and the construction of 
certain parts, such as the threshold(see Babylonia, § 15). 
Whilst in Egypt rain is so scarce that buildings of sun- 
dried brick have <l certain durability, the climate of 
Babylonia is less favourable. The Babylonians, accord- 
ingly, made their constructions more solid. They built 
walls of an enormous thickness ; for example, the great 
enclosure of Babylon which Nebuchadrezzar erected 
with the clay dug from the ditch of the city (cp 
Babylon, § 5). Moreover, their unfavourable climate 
forced the Babylonians, though wood was at least as 
scarce in their country as in Egypt, to use burnt bricks, 
especially for the outer layers of their thick walls. 
This led to <«. high development of the art of gla/.ing 
and colouring bricks. We find large walls coven -d with 
elaborate paintings, whilst in Egypt such enamelled 

* [Does the phrase, ‘his hands were freed from the basket' 
(Ps. 816(7] RV; ‘task-ba-ket,* lie Witt), refer to these baskets? 
Cp Del. ad. loc.\ but lYlD is open to grave suspicion (see Che. 
Ac 1-1 ad ioc.'). ] 

■ ^ The Egyptian method of representing objects in perspective 
L likely to give the impression that the bricks are placed one 
above another. 

3 h has been inferred from this stamp that the government 
manufactured bricks for sale, and even that it had a brick- 
monopoly ; but this is very improbable. 
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tiles were used much more rarely and always on a 
smallt'i scale. Crude bricks, however, sometimes of 
enormous size and always without straw, were the 
common material, especially in the earlier times. 
Hence we have brick stamps with, for example, the 
name of such old kings as Sargon of Agad6 and 
Nur.im-sin. 

In Nineveh, sun-dried bricks seem to have been the 
building material in general use. On Ezek. 4 1, which 
mentions Ezekiel as portraying the siege of Jerusalem 
on clay- tiles, see Ezek. SHOT (Eng.), p. 98/! 

\\\ M. m. 

BRICKKILN (}hSd), 2, S. 1231 Nah. 814 and (RV 
Brickwork) Jer. 4.89. See above, § 1. 

BRIDE (fl^3) Is. G25, Bridegroom (|fin) Jer. 734. 
See Makkiagk. 

BRIDGE (re<t>YPOYN [A]), 2 Macc. 1213 AV ; RV 

Gi-.phykun. 

BRIDLE. The various Heb. and Gr. words will be 
found dealt with in the articles specified below. 

1. DIDrDj tiia/isdtu (<f>v\aKrj), Ps. 30 if [2] EV, EY"‘L'- ‘ muzzle ’ 
(cp Cattle, § 9). Most inappropriate ; read iT'-w*, ‘ a guard ’ 
(Ps. 141 3 iTTEC’), with Her/, ( he. 

2. mtsillotk , Zech. 14 20 AV n| ff-, EV Bells [q. v., 2]. 

3. JHD, inetheg, 2 K. 19 28 (xaAiyos) |] Is. 37 29 aAu-k), Prov. 
263 (jeevrpov). EV is no doubt correct. Cp the place-11. ime in 
2 S. Sr, Metheg-Awmah. 

4- resell, Is. 30 28 (<25 doubtful), Job30n (xaAu/09), 

Ps. 32 9 (ktj/luk), Job 41 13 [5} EV ( 6 u>pa£). Perhaps ‘ bit ‘ would 
be a better rendering. 

5. xoAit'os Jns. 3 3 RV, AV ‘ bit ’ ; Rev. 14 20 EV (cp Eur. 
Aiceseis, 492) ; cp Horse, § 2. 

BRIER. Six Hebrew words have to be considered. 

a. c*Jp"C,* barkanlm (Judg. 87 i6f), are mentioned 
along with 1 thorns of the wilderness 1 as the instruments 
with which Gideon ‘ taught,’ or rather ‘ threshed ' ( v . 7 ; 
cp Moore's comm, ad loc. ), the men of Succoth. The 
etymology of the Hebrew word being unknown and 
its occurrence so rare, it is scarcely worth while to 
speculate as to the kind of thorn intended. 

We may notice that according to Boissier, 3 602 (quoted by 
Ascherson in Lfw\, 429), berkdn is in modern times an Arabic 
name for Phaceo pappus scoparius, Boiss. The parallelism with 
‘thorns of the wilderness' in both places is enough to refute the 
absurd idea invented by Michaelis and adopted by Gcsenius 
that C'3r*tt meant ‘ threshing- wains.’ The method of torture 
alluded to is that of carding (see Moore). 

2., TCBb sdmir , occurs eight times in Is. (56 7^32425 
9 18 [17] 10 17 274 32 13), 2 in seven of these along with 
n'c’, a word of similar meaning, vec’ is a genuine 
Semitic word, and Celsius (2 188 cp Frankel, 89) 
pointed out its affinity with Ar. samur , some kind of 
thorny plant. The Hebrew word seems a general one 
for thorny plants, of which there are many kinds in 
Palestine (Tristram enumerates sixteen species of A 7/.;///- 
tuur, FFP 263 ff. ). The ancient versions give no 
help towards a nearer determination of the species. 

3- “im;?, sir par (kjv i»$a [Sym. kvls] Is. 55 13+), a 
wilderness-plant, probably of the nettle kind, as its name 
is apparently connected with •-"id = “,X'. 1 to burn.’ 

Ip Aq. Theod. took it to be the 1 Henbane ' ; Sym. and Yg. the 
•nettle'; Posh. renders fat /ini, probably ‘savory.’ Any of 
these will suit the pa-sage well enough ; under the new dis- 
pensation this plant was to give place to the myrtle. 

4- D’DID. sura b/u in, AV m ff- 'rebels' ( TrapoKrTpr)(rov(n 
[Sym. IrafjLol, Th, StWoAot] Ezek. 26+), is not plant 
name. 

According to the testimony of all the ancient versions, the 
word is almost certainly to be read as the participle (□ > 9'>r) of a 
verb common in Aram., ‘to gainsay falsely’ or ‘idly’ ; and the 

1 <5 merely transliterates ; in v. 7 Aq. renders Tpayandvda.'; 
and S3 ni. rpt^oAous (see Field, mi ioc.). 

2 In the other three places where YCC> occurs (Jer. 17 1 Ezek. 
39 Zech. 7 12) it is rendered ’diamond’ or ‘adamant’ (see 
Adamant, § 3). 
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following word, C’TlSo, is perhaps a mistake for D’Sb (‘despising ') 
or some such word, so that the clause would read ‘ though they 
gainsay and contemn thee ’ (see Co. ad loc.). There is no support j 
anywhere for a word C' 3 TD meaning ‘ briers.’ 

5. p s D. si lion (afcoXop, Ezek. 2824), 1 is connected with 
Jewish Aram. ni s 'd. Svr. sa/wd, Ar. sulld , Mand. xri'^'D 
(Low, 150), all of which mean a ‘thorn 1 or ’pricking 
point.' 

6. pin, hcdek (aKavBai,^ Prov. 15 19 [where EV 

* thorns ’] Mic. 7 4t), is by Wellhausen ( Kl . Proph. ( 3 ) 149) 
connected with Ar. hadika , an enclosed garden or 
orchard ; he reads in Micah cic*' pi no Dina (‘ ihr 

Hester ist aus der Dornhecke und ihr Gradester aus dem 
G'.-sti iipp 1 ), thus producing a good parallelism. On the 
other hand, Low (147), following Celsius (ii. ZSff- )> ex_ 
plains the word by reference to Ar. hadak , which, accord- 
ing to Lane [s.i>. ), is Solarium cordatuin. Tristram 
{FFP, 368) identifies it with Solarium sanctum , L. 
(sometimes called the apple of Sodom : see Bad.( 3 > 152). 
We may at all events gather from Prov. 1 5 19 that a 
thorny plant capable of forming a hedge is intended. 
For Heb. 68 AV [ rpiftoXoi j, see Thistle [4]. n. m. 

BRIGANDINE (HP), Jer. 464. RV ’ eoats of mail’ ; 
see Breastplate (i. ). 

BRIMSTONE (i.e., brcnston, ’burning stone’; 
msa. gophrith; Belov ; 3 sulphur). 

The passages are Gen. 10 24 Dt. 29 23 [22] Job 18 15 Ps. 11 6 [7] 

Is. 30 33 349 E/ek. 8822 bk. 1729 Rev. 9 17 /. 14 10 19 20 20 10 ^ 
21 8f). Gophrith is apparently connected with * 133 * ‘bitumen’ | 
(cp the Aram, and Ar. forms with initial k), but surely not of 
Bactrian origin, as Lagarde 4 supposed. 

Almost invariably the passages in which brimstone 
is mentioned relate to divine judgments ; there is no | 
direct statement of any use to which sulphur was 
put by the Hebrews. They cannot have known any- 
thing of the industrial uses of that mineral, which have 
so largely added to the wealth of the regions where it is 
most easily obtained ( e.g . , Sicily). The only objects to 
which it was applied by the ancients, according to Plin. 
HN 35 15, are the making of lamp wicks (ellycknia), 
the fumigation and cleansing of wool, certain medical 
remedies, and, lastly, religious purifications 5 (cp Od. 22 
481 483 ; after the slaughter of the suitors). 

It may be conjectured, however, that sulphur was used in 
the so-called Topheth (g.r/.) of the Valley of Hinnom (cp Is. 

30 33), and one conclusion may safely be drawn from the many 
descriptions in which brimstone is referred to — that the Israelites 
were not unacquainted with the volcanic phenomena known as 
‘solfatara ’ or those known as ‘fire-wells’ (as emanations of car- 
buretted hydrogen, when they take fire, are frequently called). 
These ‘ fire-wells ’ occur in many of the districts where mud- 
volcanoes appear, in Europe, Asia, and N. America. 6 Reminis- 
cences of phenomena of this kind apparently underlie certain 
parts of the account of the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in Gen. 19 and the other passages (see above) where the same 
narrative is directly or indirectly alluded to. 

It is probable that the Hebrews, like the Greeks (see 
II. I4415 Od. I2417) and the Romans (Plin. HN 35 15), 7 
associated the ozonic smell whicn often so perceptibly 
accompanies lightning discharges with the presence of 
sulphur. This may help to explain the passages which 
describe or allude to the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as having been brought about by a rain of 
fire and brimstone from heaven (Job IS 15 ? Gen. 19 24 
Ps. 11 6 Ezek. 3822 Lk. 17 29). 

BROIDERED COAT, RV ‘ coat of chequer work ’ 

* On Ezek. 2 6 see above, 4. 

- The reading of © in Mic. 7 4 (is trljs eKrptiywv) presupposes 
a reading P '13 (Vollers in ZA TJI'A 10). 

3 Probably from the same root as Qva>^/umtis, and wholly un- 
connected with 0eos. 

4 Beitr. 74 27 ; Bent. 1 64./C ; Synt. 2 93./! 

Cp Ov. Met. 14 791 f. % 

Lurida supponunt foecundo sulfura fonti, 

Incenduntque cavas fumante bitumine venas. 

6 See Sir Archibald Geikie in Ency. Brit.W 10 251. 

7 Fulmina, fulgura quoque sulpuris odurem habent, ac lux 
ipja eorum sulpurea est. 


BUKKI 

(|* 3 L ,: J? n:h 3 ), Ex. 2S4. See Embroidery, § i. 
Tunic, § 2. 

BROIDERED WORK (DOfTI), Ezek. I610. See 
Embroidery, § 1. 

BROOCHES (D'nn), Ex. 3522 RV ; AV 'bracelets’ 
[see Hook, 2]. See also Buckle, 1. 

BROOK. The Hebrew word usually thus rendered 
is nahal (xetpta/yo i*s; cp in XT Jn. 18 i), which, 
like the Ar. wady, denotes not only the flowing brook 
itself (cp jJVN SnJ, Am. 624), but also, like the Ar. 
io,lJy, the dried-up river bed 1 (cp the term 2 TDN, Jer. 
15 18). Hence Job likens his unstable brethren to 
a brook whose supply of water cannot be counted on 
(Job 615). 

In Is. 196 «yi-n 'ixi y c ’orc vnxsor, ‘the brooks of defence,' 
means rather 'streams of Egypt' (so R\ ). a word 

which bears resemblance both to the Eg. io(t)ru* , ' river, and to 
the Ass. ia'uru, ‘stream,' is applied usually to the Nile. 

P'DX. 'nphik, in C '2 'p'SK, apkike mayim, ‘ water-brooks,’ Ps. 
42 2 (3] Joel 1 20 (Trrjyat, a<f>c(T € 15 vfiarwi'), is a poetical word 
which, from its radical idea of holding or confining, denotes 
properly a channel (cp Is. b' 7). 1 1 is otherwise rendered ‘stream,' 

‘river,’ ‘waters,’ etc., and occurs in various involved figurative 
meanings, in Job 12 21 (AV 'the mighty’), 40 18 (AV 'strong 
pieces’), 41 15 [7] (D' 3 JD AV ‘scales’). 

mlkhal, rendered ‘brook ’ in 2 S. 17 20, is a word o( un- 
known etymological history (for Fr. Del.’s identification with the 
Ass. mckaltu, ’ a canal,’ cp Dr. ad loc. and ZDMG 40 724). The 
word, if not corrupt (We. conjectures some such word as 
TJ’yj!) or out of its place, is quite unknown. 2 

For Brook of Egypt (0]T»e Is. *27 12 RV, see Egypt, 
River oh. For Brook of the Ar abah (nr$n *?ru), Am. 614 
RV, see Aradah, Brook of the. o. h. C. 

BROOM (Drh), I K. 194 RV m s-, AV Juniper. 

BROTH (P 7 ?), Judg. 6 19 f Is. 65 4+. See Cooking, 

§ 3 ; Sacrifice. 

BROWN (D-1PI), Gen. 30 32 / AV ; see Colours, § 8. 

BUCKET cp Ar. dalw Uft , Ass. dilAtu ), Is. 40 15 
(kol 8 os [BNAQr]) ; in Nu. 24 7 (oirlpfia [BAFL]), used 
figuratively of Israel’s prosperity. See Agriculture, 

§ 5 - 

BUCKLE. ±. According to some authorities the Pin 
(C(t>pApAAC, armillas) of Ex. 3522 was a buckle (AV 
’bracelets,’ RV ’brooches'). See Ring. 

2. So, too, the of 2 S. 1 xo. See Bracelet 

( 5 ). 

3. irbpiri) (iMacc. IO89 1 1 58 I444) was a gold 
buckle, bestowed in one instance as an honourable 
distinction on Jonathan by king Alexander Balas, 'as 
the use is to give to such as are the kindred of the king 
(1 Macc. 10 89). 

Such buckles or brooches formed the fastenings of the outer 
garment on the breast or over the shoulder. They were of 
various shapes, the commonest heing a flat circular ring with a 
pin passing through the centre (Rawlinson). The use of golden 
buckles (like that of the purple robe) was reserved to men of dis- 
tinction (see passages cited, and cp Livy, 39 31) ; see Crown, § 4. 

BUCKLER. For p* 3 . mdgen (2 S. 2^31 AV), H 3 V, 
sinnah (Ps. 352 ), •"iiiD, soherah (Ps. 91 4) see Shield. For 
HCi, romah (1 Ch. 1 J z) see Spear (so RV). 

BUGEAN (BoyrAlOC [BXAL 1 ], bugjeus), Est. 126 
AV. See Agagite. 

BUKKI Ci"' 3, § 52; abbreviated from -in'ipB ; 
Bokx[c]i [L] ; see Bukkiah). 

1. Said to have been the fourth in descent from Aaron in the 
line of Eleazar : 1 Lh. 0 5 51 [5 31 G 36] (z>. 5 Bid€ [B], -cimccu (A] ; 

1 Vnj is accordingly sometimes rendered ‘ valley’ cp, e . g ., Dt. 

2 36 2 f h. -0 10 14 in RV. 

2 The Targ. identifies with the Jordan. No help can be 

obtained from the Versions, unless the SieArjAvfJacri <xTrev8oP7e9 of 

© L be correct, in which case o'Dn ^3'D may be a corruption of 
some such word as C’l'CO or D'Sn2p (elsewhere late). See 

| also H. P. Smith, ad loc. 
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BUKKIAH 


Vi 51 . K ai [BA]); Ezra 7 4 (Bokk[c]i [BA])=i Esd. 8 2, Boccas 
(Bokkcl [BA]). In 4 Esd. 1 2 the name appears as Borith 
(Bor it ft). 

2. Danite ; one of the chiefs chosen to divide Canaan (Baxeip 
[B], -\\i [F], -KKftp [L], Bokki [A]), Nu. 84 22 [P]. 

BUKKIAH (•in s p 3 ( perhaps connected with the 
Syr. verb and, if pointed signifying 

'Yahwe has tested,’ §§ 39, 52); one of the sons of 
Heman, 1 Ch. 2.^413 (Bo^fKGlAC [B], Bokkiac, KOKK. 
[A], Bokxiac [L], lu-va a ). See Bakbukiah. 

BUL (S- 12 , perhaps 'rain-month,' from !?n* ; cp in 
Ph. ^ 3 , CIS i. no. 31 ; its identification with the Palm. 

divine name (in ^ 13 " 13 y. etc ) is not certain ; BaaA 
[BA], BoyA [L]), 1 K. 638. See Month, §§ 2, 5. 

BULL ("l| 53 , Jer. 52 jo ; IS, Gen. 32 i 5 [i 6 ] ; TltM, 
Job 21 io ; "V 2 X, Ps. 50 13, and T<\ypoc, Heb. O13). See 
Cattle, § 2. For the bull in mythological representa- 
tions, see Calf, Golden; Cattle, § 14; CiiKiun, 
§ 7 ; and cp Stars, § 3 a. For the brazen bulls (2 K. 
I617), see Sea, Brazen. It is worth adding that 
bull-fights are often represented on wall-paintings in 
Egyptian tombs (see P. E. Newberry, El Bert/ich, 
pt. i. , p. 28, n. t). 

BULLOCK pB), Ex. 20 io. See Cattle, § 2. 

BULL, WILD (fcOH), Is. 51 20, AV ; RV Antelope 
&•*'•]• 

BULRUSH Is. 58 s (RV'rush 1 ), and Bul- 

rushes (NClii, Ex. 2 s Is. 18 2 (RV in the latter ' papy- 
rus'), both words elsewhere Rushes (q.v . ). 

BULWARK. For Sp, hel (AV occasionally, RV 
usually ‘rampart’), see Fortress, § 5; for .133 , ftinnah, 2CI1. 
2615 (RV ‘battlements,’ mg. ‘corner towers'), see Battle- 
ment and Fortress, § 5; for USD, mtifdd (Eccl.914), and 
Ha?, masdr (Dt. 20 20), see War. 

BUNAH (HM 3 ’intelligence'* cp in Palm. X 113 , 
Vog. Syr. Cen . , no. 3), a Jerahmeelite (Banaia [B], 
Baa n a [A], amina [L]), iCh. 225. 

BUNDLE (lilij, Gen. 4235 of money; Ct. I13 of 
myrrh , 1 S. 25 29 of life. See Bag (4). 

BUNNI f j 3 , 'M 3 and 'M 3 , §§ 5, 79 ; cp Bani). 

*• A Levite, Neh. 9 4 (fiowias [L] ; transl. vioj [BRA]), see 
Ezra, ii. § 1 3(/.); possibly identical with the signatory to the 
covenant (see Ezra, i., § 7), Neh. 10 15 [16] (fiavi [BRA], /3 
or vloi [L]), whose name, however, is perhaps due to ditto- 
graphy of Bani [n. 4] in v. 14 [15]. 

2. Another Leviie, one of the overseers of the temple, Neh, 
11 15 (BKA om., f 3 owa [L], -ai [Nc.amg. sup.]) • no t mentioned in 
||iCh.0i 4 . 

BURDEN (NLPD, massa — i. e . , 'lifting up'; hence 
either ‘burden ’ or ’ utterance’ [' to utter ’ is ' to lift up 
the voice’]). ‘Burden’ in EV, when used of a pro- 
phetic revelation, should rather be ’oracle’ (as RV m ^- 
2 K. 925 etc.). Cp Prophecy. The term massa 
became a subject of popular derision in the time of 
Jeremiah, owing to its double meaning (see above), 
so that Jeremiah pronounces a divine prohibition of its 
use (Jer. 23 33^ ). It continued, however, to be used in 
the headings of prophecy. As to the application of 
7 f iasu 7, once only it denotes divine judicial sentence 
(2 K. 925; cp Jer. 2336) ; elsewhere- there is no such 
limitation of meaning. In I*rov. 30 1 beyond doubt 
Nz’.p should be emended to buo, in 31 1 to hwa (see 
Agur, Lemuel), 

0r,y-\n renders variously A-tyujua (in the Minor Prophets 
regularly), prjpa (Is. loi 17 1 22 1 and 21 1 [Q]), opap. a (Is, 21 1 

also ib. 15 1 [A], 22 1 [A], and 23 x [NAQ m Sf-]), and opatrts (Is. 
iy 1 306 ). 

BURIAL (frVDj?), Is. 14 20. See Dead, § 1. 

burning (riD-iV*), 2 Ch. 21 19. See Dead, § i ; 
Law and Justice, § 12. 
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BUSH 

BURNING AGUEjnrnp; iKTepoc [AFL], ikthp 

[? B]), Lev. 26 16+ ; see Diseases, § 6, Medicine. 

BURNT OFFERING (nSl*), Lev. 1 3 ; see Sacri- 
fice. 

BURNT OFFERING, ALTAR OF n 3 |D), 

Ex. 30 28 ; see Altar, § 2/ ; Sacrifice. " 

BUSH represents in AV three different Hebrew words. 

1. HID, sin eh. (paros, rubus ; Ex. 32-4 Dt. 33 x 6 Mk. 
12 26 Lk. 644 [EV 'bramble bush'] 20 37 Acts 7 30 35]*) 
1 Hebrew dcnotes a rough thorny bush — which is 

terms die or *&i na l sense of our 'bramble' — as 
is shown by the use of the same word in 
later Hebrew, in Aramaic, Arabic, and Assyrian, and 
confirmed by the rendering of the ancient Versions. 
Low (275), following Forskal {Flor. sEg. Ar. cxiii. ), 
identities it with Rubus fruticosus. Some, on the 
ground that the bramble is not found on Sinai, assume 
that a kind of acacia is referred to. These Hebrew' and 
Greek words are used in OT and NT respectively only 
in connection with the theophany to Moses in Horeb 
(Sinai), except in Lk. 644. 1 In OT (Ex. 32-4 Dt. 33 16), 
and in Acts73Q35. the term refers to the actual bush ; 
in Mk. 1226 = Lk. 20 37 (see RV) to the section of 
Exodus containing the narrative (see below, § 2). 

fye-, stall (xh ojpuv, virgultum , EV ’plant,' Gen. 
2 s; iXdrij, arbor , EV 'shrub,' Gen. 21 15 ; also Job 
30 4 7+-) is in Gen. 2 s probably used in a general sense 
of any wild-growing shrub ; in the other passages the 
reference may be more specific. Low (78), who cites 
the Syriac and Arabic equivalents — slhd and Ilh — 
identifies it with Artemisia judaica L, but allows that 
the Arabic word is used by Syriac lexicographers for 
various species. See also Wetzstein, Reiseber., 41. 

3. c’^vu. nahalolim (payas, foramina, AV ' bushes,' 
RV 'pastures,' mg. 'bushes,' Is. 7 19+) is almost 
certainly connected with the root Sni. Ar. nahala (see 
Barth, NB 21$), whose proper sense is that of leading 
cattle to the drinking-place. The noun, therefore, 
means ' drinking-places ' — like Ar. manhal or mawrid. 
This is better than the more general rendering 
‘pastures.’ ‘Clefts' (( 55 , Vg. ) rests on a false ety- 
mology; and 'bushes’ (Saad. etc., AV) is seemingly 
due to conjecture (Ges. Thcs. ). 

The theophany in the bush (Ex. 32-4) is remarkable. 
Elsewhere the ‘ angel of Yahwe' is a theophany in human 
o Th ‘h form; but here apparently (note 

h h^ nmg vv ‘ onl y s P ec ' a l appearance 

J l " 2 is that of fire. The nearest parallel 

is Judg. 1320, where the angel ascends in a. flame of 
fire ; but the human form of the appearance is there 
unmistakable. The story in the form which it assumes 
in Exodus appears to have resulted from a fusion of two 
widely current beliefs — that fire indicated the divine 
presence (see Theophany, § 5), and that certain 
trees were the permanent abodes of deities. It seems 
probable from the character of the reference in Dt. 
33 16 that there was current a different form of the 
story, according to which the bush was Yahwfc's 
permanent dwelling ; for the phraseology (,*no urr, 

' who dwelt in the bush ' ) indicates the same per- 
manency of the divine presence as was subsequently 
supposed to characterise the temple. Renan, however, 
would read ypp ’ who dwells in Sinai ’ (cp v.2), and 
certainly in Exodus the fiery appearance is clearly re- 
garded as, like other theophanies, temporary. Robert- 
son Smith ( Rel . ScmS-) 193/. ) cites some parallels from 
non -biblical sources, and argues that ’ the original seat 
of a conception like the burning bush, which must have 
its physical basis in electrical phenomena, must prob- 

1 HID occurs also as the proper name of a Rock, 1 S. 14 4 (see 
Mich mash). 

2 Where © (^owm, ev>jx (0V ) bas been led astray by the 
likeness of the word to the verb rrtz ; but Aq, and Sym. have 
<f>VT(i (in v. 7 Sym. <£vra aypia). 
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BUSHEL 

ably 1-e sought in the clear dry air of the desert or of 
lofty mountains. ' We need not rationalise and suppose 
a bush of the uebk, overgrown with the Loranthus 
acacia -, which has an abundance of fire-red blossoms 
(so the botanist tra\eller Kotschy, in Furrer’s art. 

' Dorn,' /?/. 2 13). <‘p further Baudissin, Stud, zur 

son. Religion sgesch. 2 223 ; Jacob, Altarab. Parallelen 
zum AT 7 f n. M., § 1; G. B. G., § 2. 

BUSHEL (moAiOC. modius ), a measure of capacity ; 
Mt. 5 15 Mk. 421 Lk. ll 33 .t See Weights and 
Measures. 

BUTLER (n[X* ; D), Gen. 40 i 41 p ; cp Cupbearer, 
and see Meals, § 11. 

BUTTER (n«pn), Gen. 188 . See Milk. 

BUZ (M 3 ). 1. Second son of Nahor, Gen. 222i 

(Bau£ [A] [L]). As Buz is mentioned in connec- 

tion with Dedan and Tema in Jer. 2023 (Pws [BN-A<d], 
-0 [N*], Bw£* [Q” 1 ^]), it must have been an Arabian 
people. Buz and Hazo {q.v.) are connected by Del. 
(Par. 307; Riehm’s HWB®, 124) with the Bazu and 
H.ijcu of the annals of Esarhaddon (Budge, Hist, of 
Esarh. 59-61, KB, 2130/.), two districts not to be 
exactly identified, but evidently in close proximity to N. 
Arabia. Esarhaddon's description of the land of Bazu 
is not an inviting one ; it was a desolate, snake-haunted 


CADES 

region. Probably Buz should be vocalised Boz (nr), to 
accord with Bazu and the vowels av and w in the Gk. 
forms (cp Frankel, l'or.\tudien zu dcr Srpt.^ no). 

2. A Gadite (£afiovx a t*- [B], [L], A%i{3ov$ [ V ; see Ahi, 

1]), j Cli 5 14b 

BUZI ('TO, probably a gentilic ; see Buz), father of 
the prophet Ezekikl { q . v ., § 1), E/.. 1 3 [2] (Boyz[€]l 
[BAQ], TT€(})AYAlCM€NOC [Q n ’ e -])- 

BUZITE ( s T- 13 , o Boyz[e]iTHC [BNC], o Toy Boyzi 

[A]; <J 5 LNU; adds THC &yc[€]lTlAoc X'topAc). a 
gentilic noun from Buz { q . v .), applied to Elihu, the 
fourth speaker in the poem of Job (Job 82 2), who is 
also said to have been ’ of the family of Ram.' From 
the fact that Ram is the name of a Judahite family, to 
which Boaz and David are said to have belonged (Ruth 
41921), and that an Llihu appears in 1 Ch. 27 18 as 
'one of the brethren of David,' Dcrenbourg (REJ 16 ) 
conjectures that ' Buzite ' should rather be ‘'Bozite' = 

4 Boazite ' (uy'ia). To complete this theory Elihu ought, 
it would seem, to be David's brother. Unfortunately 
4 Elihu ' in * Ch. 27 18 is most probably corrupt, and, 
even if not, 4 brethren ’ is a vague and uncertain term 
(see Elihu, 2). Moreover, dramatic propriety naturally 
suggested the description of Elihu as an Aramaean Arab. 
Ram {q.v . , 2) is probably a fictitious name, like Elihu 
and Barachel. T. k. c. 
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CAB, RV Kab ( 3 j?; kaBol [BAL]), 2K.625+, a 
dry measure, one-sixth of a seah (see Weights and 
Measures). So at least Jewish authorities (see Bux- 
torf, s.v. 3 j?) ; but in this passage (‘ eab ') is prob- 
ably a scribe's error for 13 ('cor'). See Dove's 
Dung. Husks. 

CABBON (| 133 , x&BpA [BA], x&BBo) [L]), an un- 
identified city in the lowland of Judah, mentioned 
between Eglon and Lahmas (Josh. 1540). It is pos- 
sibly the same as the Machbena — AV M vubenah 
(N323.p I /JLCLxa.( 3 T]va [B], - apiTjva [A], pLaxpava [L]) — 
mentioned among the Calebite towns enumerated in 
1 Ch. 249, and may perhaps be represented by the 
present el- Knbeibeh, lying between Kh. 'Ajlan and 
Kh. el-Lahm, sites that have been proposed for Eglon 
and Lahmas. 

CABINS (nnn), Jer. 37 i 6 f, AV; RV Cells {q.v.). 

CABUL (!m33 ; x^oBa [macomgA] [B], x&BcoA 
[A], xo. [L]), a town in the territory of Asher (Josh. 
19^7), the xa/ 3 w\w (variants -[j/], -( 3 a\., 

ya/iaXtov) mentioned by Josephus ( l 'it. 43, 44, 45) as 
a village on the confines of Ptolemais, 40 stadia from 
Jotapata (modern Jefat), may safely be identified with 
the modern Kabul, 236 ft. above sea-level, 9 m. SE. from 
Acco. It is probably the xa/ 3 ouXwi' (but other codd. 
read fafiovkwv), which Josephus (BJ 33) gives as on 
the sea coast of Tyre and forming the E. frontier of 
Lower Galilee. The name was current at the time of 
the Crusaders as < \ibor or Cabour, a fief presented 
in 1186 to Count Joscelin by King Baldwin IV., and 
it gave its name to a family (Rey, Colonies Franques tn 
Syi ie ). 

In 1 K. 9 10-13 h is told how Solomon, on the com- 
pletion of his buildings in Jerusalem to which Hiram 
contributed, gave to the latter 1 twenty cities in the land 
of Galilee,' but Hiram was dissatisfied with them and 
‘ they were called the land of Cabul unto this day ' 
(Heb. Vizd pM, C 1AL 6piov for *713 j ; Jos. Ant. viii. 53, 
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Xa.fio\wv, described as bordering on Tyre; t . Ap.hj, 
XaftouXwv, ’ a piece of land in Galilee ' J. 1 For the state- 
ment of Josephus that in Phoenician the name means 
‘unpleasing' ( ovk aplatcov) there is no evidence. Yet 
the true explanation ought not to be far away. If we 
could recover it we should see that the popular wit was 
not so poor as Hiller, Ewald, and Thenius supposed 
C?l33=^33. 'as nought’). Cheyne (PSBA, 21 177 
['99]) would correct ‘land of C.ibul' into ‘land of 
Zebulun’ ; jSiDi may have been written ’ , and when 

the mark of abbreviation had been lost, some learned 
scribe may have corrected Sui into Sud- The w itticism 
would be like that w'hich explained Beelzebul as ’ lord 
of dung,’ and 'lzebel as ‘what dung' (see Beklzebul, 
Jezebel) ; it would be a new popular etymology of 
Zebulun. The ‘ twenty cities,' on this hypothesis, were 
in the lower part of the Gal'll, which, in the time of 
Josephus, and probably also when 1K.911-13 was 
edited, extended as far as Xa/ 3 ou\w v or Cabul. Of 
course the writer does not mean to say that the name 
Zebulon was now given for the first time ; he only offers 
a new justification for the name. For a less probable 
view (Vos corrupted from ysj ; cp 'dung'), see 
Klostermann. (Cp also Bottg. , Topogr.-hist. Lex. zu 
Josephus, s.v. ‘ Chalabon.') By its own evidence (’ unto 
this day ') the story, in its present form, is by no means 
contemporary with the events w ith which it deals. 

The Chronicler, whose views would not allow him to record 
the cession of a part of the Holy Land to the Gentile, so alters 
the story as to make it appear that it was Hiram who ‘gave the 
cities to Solomon’! (2O1.S2). The AV translators have 
attempted to reconcile this with the story in Kings by rendering 
‘ gave ’ ‘ restored ' (RV 1 had given '). 

CADDIS, RV Gaddis (p<\AAic [AV], -ei [X]), sur- 
name of Joann an (iMacc. 2 a). See Maccabees, 
»• §§ 1 3 - 

CADES, RV Kkdesh (khAgc [AN], keA. [V], 
1 Macc. 11 63). See Kedesii, 3. 

* A scholiast (Field’s Hex., l.c.) interprets ^23 by SovAeias. 
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CADES-BARNE 


CAESAREA 


CADES-BARNE ( Iv\Ahc B&pNH [BRA]), Judith 5 14 

A V ; R V K a n ks 1 1 - M a r \ k a . 

CADMIEL (kaAmihAoy [^])» iEsd.526 AV, 
RV Kahmiel. 


CJUSAR (kaicap [Ti. WH]) is used in the NT 
as a title ot Augustus {JJt. ‘Ji) and Tiberius (ib. 3 i). 
The latter emperor is, moreover, the ’ Civsar' of Mt. 
22 tj ff. Mk. 12x4^ Ek. 20 22 ff. (cp *23 2) and Jn. 19 x* ff. 
Claudius Caesar is named m Acts 11 28 {AV, but RV 
ora. Caesar with Ti. WH), ami is alluded tnin Acts 17 7. 
The ’Caesar’ of Paul (Acts 27) 8 ff. 21132 27 -*f 2819) is 
Nero, whose ‘household’ is mentioned in Phil. -1 .*2 (oi 
€K ri)s K altrapos oinlas). The reference here is hardly 
to members of his family, but, as in the case of 
Stephanas in 1 Cor. 10 15, to the famil/a or household 
slaves. See further Apu(\vlypsk, § 43 ff , Israel, 
§§ 87-115. 


history. 


C. 3 SSAREA. 1. Csesarea Palsestinae (kaicapia 
[T i. WH], -eid, [Jos.] ; in Talm. 'ID'p, mod. Arab. 
i PoTiiar t't-KaisariycIA, the only real port south of 
Carmel, was built by Herod the Great (on 
the name, see § 3) in time for it to become 
the capital of the Roman province of Judaea, and to 
play the great part in the passage of Christianity west- 
ward from Palestine w hi ch is described in Acts. The 
sit-* was that of a Phoenician (cp Jos. .tnl.x iii. 15 4) 
seidement with a fortification called the Tower of 
Straton (Zrpdran'os Tli’pyos) — a. Hellenic form of a 
Phoenician proper name, Astartyaton (Pietschmann, 
Gesch. der Phon. 81 ; Hildesheimer, Betti*. - Gcog. 
Palest, ^ff., where the variant reading Tty Stid or ijy, 

‘ Devil’s -Tower,’ given in Talmud B Shebiitk, vi. I36, 
and in Talmud B Mefflla is explained as a Jewish 
nickname for a town called after a worshipper of 
Astarte). There was, according to Strabo, a landing- 
place (Tpbaopfiov At the end of the second 

century B.C. , the town was under a ‘tyrant, Zoilus 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 122); but Alexander Jannceus took it for 
the Jews, along with the other coast towns (ib. 15). 
These were enfranchised by Pompey and made subject 
to the province of Syria (id. xiv. 44). After the Battle 
of Actium they were presented to Herod the Great 
along with Samaria and other places by Augustus (id. 

2. Rebuilt by xv ' 7 k 3 >- k L A t0 T is l j me Herod had 
Herod confined his building designs to the E. 

side of the Central Range. Now*, how- 
ever, in alliance with Rome, he came over the watershed, 
and out of Samaria built himself a capital which he 
called after his patron, SebastA Requiring for this a 
seaport that should keep him in touch with Rome, he 
chose Straton’s Tower as the nearest suitable site to 
Sebaste. He laid the lines of a magnificent city, which 
took him twelve years to build (id. xv. 96 ; ‘ ten years,’ 
xvi. 5 1). 

Josephus describes the thorough and lavish archi- 
tecture. 


In the usual Greek fashion, there were palaces, temple, 
theatre, amphitheatre, and many arches and altars. There were I 
also vaults for draining the oily — as carefully constructed as the 1 
buildings above ground. A bieahwaicr 200 ft. wide was formed 
in 20 fathoms depth by dropping enormous stones. The south 
end was connected l»y a mole with the shore, and the mouth of 
the harbour looked N., the prevailing winds on this coast being j 
from the SW. (id. xv. '.»6 ; LJi.'tlyS). To-day the remains of 
the breakwater are r6o yards from shore, and the mouth of the 
harbour measures 180 yards (/'AV' Man.). 

Herod called his 1 itv, like Scbrislc, after Augustus, Kattrapeia 
2 e 0 a<mj, and his harbour Atp/jv 2e/3acTT05. When Ca;sarea 
Philippi was built (see below, § 8), Herod's sca- 
3 . Names. port came to be distinguished from it by the names 
Kaurdpeta irapctAio?, K. t) eirl 0aAaTTj7, and even 
K. y Trpos 5 ej 3 aoTw Aifxevi (on a coin of Nero, De Saulcy, 
Numism. de la Terre Sain te, ir6), and Caesarea Palsestina.*. 

1 he name of Straton survived long (Jos. Ant. xvii. 11 4, Strab. 
xv., lipipbanius De pond, et mens. 125, Ptol. v. 16). The 
Talmud calls the city after the harbour, Leminah. 

Caesarea became the virtual capital of all Palestine. 


‘Caesarea Judmm caput est,’ says Tacitus (Hist. 278). 

4 . A Roman th °™. Ug “ y 1 R T a " 1 ,‘ he 7 almud , 

citv v"* 6a) calls it daughter of 

* y ’ Edom, the mystic name for Rome. The 
Procurator lived there ; then? was an Italian garrison 
(Acts 10 1 ; cp Cornelius, § 1); and in the temple 
there were two statues- - of Augustus and of Rome. 1 
Though there were many Jews (Jos. Ant. xx. 879, BJ 
ii. 137 1^4/. iii. 9 1 ), the inhabitants were mainly 
Gentile. 


Here, then, very fitly, w.is poured out upon the 
Gentiles the gift of the Holy Ghost (ActslCEs). There 
g jq-rp had been a Christian congregation from 


references. 


the earliest possible time. Philip, one of 


the seven Deacons, took up his residence 
there (Acts 8 40 ; cp 2 l 8 r 6 ). About 41 A.D. there 
came to a Roman centurion CORNELIUS (f/.v . ) a divine 
message to send to Joppa for Peter, who was prepared for 
this by a vision which taught him that God would make 
clean all that the Jewish law had hitherto prohibited as 
unclean. Prior came to Cresarea, made the profound 
and decisive acknowledgment that God accepts in every 
nation him ' that fearcth him and worketh righteous- 
ness,' preached Jesus, saw the descent of the Spirit 
upon the little Gentile company, and baptized them 
(Acts 10 ). This proved the turning-point in the opinion 
of the church at Jerusalem (chap. 11 ), and prepared the 
way for the acceptance of the missionary labours of 
Paul, to w'hich from this stage onwards the Book of 


Acts is devoted. 

Caesarea is next mentioned as the scene of the awful 
death of Herod Agrippa I. (12x9), to whose government 
it had been given over : some of its coins bear his 
superscription (Madden, Coins of the Jews , 133, 136). 
After him it passed again to the Roman procurator 
of Judaea, and became the chief garrison of the troops 
under him. Paul arrived at Caesarea on his voyage 
from Ephesus (Acts 18 22), and there he was tried with 
fairness and security that were impossible in Jeru- 
salem (chap. 25 ). The contrast between the two cities, 
which is so evident in this story, proves how thoroughly 
Roman and imperial Caesarea was. Besides receiving 
so fair a trial, Paul, during his two years of residence 
in the town, was not threatened by the Jews, as he had 
been in Jerusalem. From the harbour of Caesarea Paul 
sailed on his voyage to Italy ( 27 1). 

The subsequent history of the town is soon told. Contests 
between its Jewish and Gentile inhabiiiuiLs led to, and were 
among the first incidents uf, the gi eat revolt of 
6 . Later the Jews against Rome, 6 Off. A.D. (Jus. Ant.xx. 
history. 879; BJ ii. 137 144/1 I81 vii. s 7). Vespasian 
made the town his headquarters, and was there 
proclaimed emperor in 69. He established there a colony, but 
without the ‘jus Italicum, 1 under the title Prima Flavia Augusta 
Qesarea, to which, under Alexander Sexerus, was added Metro- 
polis Provinciae Syria; Palestine (Pliny, l/Xv. 13 69 ; and coins 
in De Saulcy, Xian, de la T.S. 112 ff. pi. vii.). This deter- 
mined the rank of Caesarea in the subsequent organisation of 
the Church. Its bishop became the Metropolitan of Syria: 
Eusebius occupied the office from 315 to 318. Otigen had made 
it his home. Procopius was born there. When the Arabs came 
it was still the headquarters of the commander of the imperial 
troops : in 638 it was occupied by 'Abu 'Obeida. Like all the 
coast towns, it lost under Arab domination the supremacy which 
the Greek masters of Syria, in their necessity for a centre of 
power on the sea, had bestowed upon it. It became a country 
town, known only for its agricultural produce (Le Strange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, 474). '1 he advent of a western power with 

the Crusaders revived it for a little ; Paid win II. took it in 1102, 
and rebuilt it; the present ruins ate niosily of Crusaders’ 
masonry. Sain din took it in 1187, Ki» hard I. in 1191 and St. 
Louis added to its fortifications. Il was finally demolished by 
the Sultan Bibars in 1265, and since his tune has lain in ruin. 
(See further on details Reland, l'al. 6’joff.', Schiirer, Hist. 
484 ff.\ GASm. HGi-fiff.). 


2. Csesarea Philippi (kaicapMia h 4 >iAinnoy. 
both in NT [Ti. \YH] and Jos.), so called after its 
f founder, Philip (see Herohian Family, 
Ph ‘ Y ° ' 6) the tetrarch, son of Herod, to whom 

* the district was granted in 4 B.C. , occu- 
pied a site which had been of the utmost religious 
1 Philo, Legal, ad Cajum , 38, mentions the Se/Saoretoi'. 
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and military importance from remote antiquity. Just 
under the S. buttress of Hermon, at the head of the 
Jordan valley, about 1150 ft. above the sea, is a high 
cliff of limestone ('from 100 to 150 ft.,’ Robinson, 
L/!A‘ 406) reddened by the water, infused with iron, 
that oozes o\er it from above. A cavern occupies 
the lower part of the cliff, filled with the debris of its 
upper portion, and from this debris there breaks one of 
the sources of the Jordan. It is probably the sanctuary 
known as Baal-cad (q.v. ) or Baal-hermon. 1 Close 
by is a steep hill, crowned with the ruins of a mediaeval 
castle, Kal'at os-Sulx-beh, and at its foot the miserable 
villa ije of Banias. Probably here (GASm. HG 480), 
rather than at Tell el- Kadi, the site favoured by most 
authorities, lay the city of Laish that was afterwards 
Dan (q.v . ). 

The place must have been early occupied by the 
Greeks, both because of its sanctity, and because of its 
_ — , ... strategical position. Polybius ( 16 18 

8 . Its history a(Ji) *C nti< J ns it as the / eene oV the 

an name. g rea t battle in which Antiochus the 
Great won Palestine from the Ptolemies. The Greeks 
displaced the worship of Baal by that of Pan. 

The i..ive, in which there is still legible an inscription, ITart 
re teat Nvfj.<i>aL$, was called to Havec ov (Jos. Ant. xv. 10 3, BJ 
i. '21 3 iii. 10 7), a name afterwards extended to the whole hill 
(Kus. HE 7 17). The village and the country around were 
designated by a feminine form of the .same adjective, ITou/ia? or 
Ilai'ca; ().>■> . hit. xviii. 2 1 xv. IO3 xvii. 8 1, etc. ; Pliny, v. IS74). 

In 20 B.C. Herod, having received the district from 
Augustus on the death of Zenodbrus, the previous lord 
of these parts (Ant. xv. 10 3 BJ i. 21 3), built a temple to 
Augustus and set in it the emperor's bust. The first 
year that it came into his possession, 3-2 b.c. , Philip 
the Tetrarch founded his new town, and called it 
Cresarea after Augustus (Ant. xviii. 2 1 BJ ii. 9 1 ; coins 
in De Saulcy, A 7 ton. de la T.S. 313^ pi. xviii ). Iso 
it c.ime to be known as Philip’s Carsarea (Ant. xx. 93), 
or as Caesarea Panias (see the coins). When Philip 
died the Romans administered the district directly, both 
before Agrippa I. to whom it was given, and in the 
interval between him and Agrippa 11 ., who embellished 
it and changed the official designation to Sepcovia s in 
honour of Nero (Ant. xx. 94). The town's full title was 
’ Crsarea Sehasu, Sacred and with Rights of Sanctuary 
under Paneion ’ (De Saulcy, pi. xviii. 8 ). Later the 
name Caesarea was dropped and Paneas survived, the 
Arabs when they came changing it to its present form 
of Banias. A shrine of El-Khidr ( = Elias = St. George) 
now occupies the site of the temple to Augustus. 

Cresarea Philippi is twice mentioned in the Gospels. 
Jesus is said to have come not to the town itself, but to 
. „„ the parts (ra fitpy), Mt. 16 13) or villages 
thereof (Mk 827). Probably he avoided 

re ere ces. avo jd e d Other Gentile centres 

(?!?., Tiberias) established by the Herods, but in the 
great saying which he is said to have uttered in this 
neighbourhood, ’ Thou art Peter and on this rock will 
I build my church,' it is possible to see some reference 
by contrast to the heathen worship founded upon that 
cliff of immemorial sanctity above the source of Jordan. 

In the Jewish war Vespasian rested his troops in Caesarea 
(Jos. BJ iii. 97), and in celebration of the close of the war Titus 
and \grippu. II. exhibited shows on a large scale (ib. vii. 2 1). 
In Christian times Caesarea Philippi was the seat of a bishop ; and 
Eusebius {H £618) relates that the woman whom Christ healed 
of an issue of blood (l.k. 843) was a native of the town, where a 
statue commemorated her cure. Castle and town were the sub- 
ject "f frequent contests hy both sides during the Crusades, 
lyir further details see Rel. Pal. ‘ Paneas ’ ; Schurer, Hist. 
iii. 132 ; Stanley, SP 391 ; GASm. ^ 473 ^ G. A. S. 

CAGE. Cages (or rather wicker-baskets, cp Am. 
82) for confining birds in are mentioned twice in EV 
(see Fowls, § 10): (1) in Jer. 527 the houses of the 
wicked are as full of (the grains of) deceit as a cage ( 3^3 
h'lub = k\oj 36 s, AY m ff- ‘coop,’ 7ra7ts [BXAQ]) is full of 
birds ; and (2T in Ecclus. 11 30 the heart of a proud man 

A Once corruptly Baal-hamon (q.v.) 

6 ig 


is like a decoy partridge in a cage (or basket : iv xap- 
rdWip [BN A], cp Ar. kirtall un , a fruit -basket). A 
cage (i;'3) for lions also is mentioned in E/ek. 19 9 RV 
(see Lion). 

(3) rendered ‘hold’ and Gage’ in Rev. 1*2 (RV 

1 hold ’), denotes rather a prison (so RY |H tf )• 

CAIAPHAS (kaia' 4 >ac [Ti.], kaia'<|>ac [WH], 
K&lty&C [CDabcjj, Mt. 263 Lk. O2 Jn. IS13, or perhaps 
Caiphas. See Annas and Caiaphas. 

CAIN (J?j 5 iJ ; [z<\] k<\n<\€ 1 M [B], [zanoo] AK6IM — 

1. e. y Pipil : m\ [A], [z<\NOy] <\K6N [L]), a town in 
the hill country of Judah (Tosh. IT* 57), may possibly be 
the mod. 1 \:kin, 3 m. SE. from Hebron (PJLF Mem. ii. 
312, 371 ; but see GASm. HG 278). Cp Amalek, § 6. 

CAIN (|'p ; KtMN [ADEL], o//.v). In Gen. 4 we 
have accounts of two different Cains, linked together by 
the editor. The proof of this will be briefly indicated 
below (£ij 2-4) ; it will be convenient to treat first the 
more ancient and simpler of the two stories. 

x. Cain is the name of the hero who in Gen. 417 is 
., represented as the founder of the city 

1 .. t C1 ^ of Enoch 1 (H&nok). The name evi- 

r a. tr r /r dently comes from an early, though not 

en. 17 JJ- ogJJ. ^ ge nu i ne Hebrew, tradition ; another 
document (5 9#.) gives it as Cainan (</. v . ). Its natural 
meanings are ’smith,' ’artificer' (Ar. kaht, Aram. 

1 kainuvd) ; 2 for the connection with kandh , ' to produce ' 
(also ' to acquire ’), suggested in Gen. 4 1 , 3 is philologi- 
cally difficult. The more general sense ‘ artificer’ suits 
best for Cain the city- builder, and the more special one 
'smith' fur the second part of the compound name 
Tubal-cain. Both these names are attached to heroes 
who at the outset of the tradition must have possessed 
a divine character (see C.UNITES, §£5. 10). 

ws. The central figure of the narrative in Gen. 4 2^-16 
also is called Cain. 

2 . The nomad Of The story has come to us in a somewhat 
Gen. 4 2^-16. abbreviated form. Its substance is as 

follows Once upon a time Cain and his 
brother Abel sacrificed to Yah we. Cain, being a husband- 
. man, brought of the fruits of the ground ; Abel, as a shepherd, 
offered the fat parts of some of his first-born lambs (cp Nu. 18 17). 
Both, as was usual in ancient religion, looked fur a visible sign 
that their gifts were accepted. What the expected sign was at 
the sanctuary to which they resorted, we are not told (cp WKK, 
Rel. SemA 2 ) 178), and we may pass over later conjectures. At 
any rate, we learn that only Abel’s sacrifice was accepted (see 
Auel [i.]). Now Cain, had he been wise, would have demeaned 
himself humbly towards Ahel, fur who can say to God, What 
doest thou? (Job'.* 12). Instead of this, he cherished evil 
thoughts,-* as an oracle, perhaps sought by Cain, warned him. 

’ And Yahwe said to Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why is 
thy countenance fallen? Surely, if thou doest well, thou canst 
lift up thy head 2 and if thou doest not well, thy sin must cause 
it to fall : from irritating words abstain, and thou take heed to 
I thyself? And Cain quarrelled with his brother Ahel, and when 
they were in the open country . . . ; and Cain assaulted his 
I brother Abel, and slew him.’ Then follows a fresh oracle, 
containing a curse upon Cain, who is condemned, not only to 
banishment (cp Horn. II. 2665), but also to a life of restless 
wandering. The curse, however, is mitigated by the promise of 
protection against outrage, by means of a ' sign ' which will 
indicate that Cain is under the care of Yahw£. 

According to the older commentators, with whom 

1 See, however, col. 623, note 3. 

2 Di. and Del. support this etymology by the very doubtful 
iyp commonly rendered ‘his spear' (so (pi-Ai.), 2 Sam. 21 16, 
where a better reading is 'V-'p, ‘his helmet’ (Ivau. HS, Bu., 
H. P. Smith, after Klo.). 

3 Eve exclaims, mn’TiX 'm,?. ‘I have wrought, or 
produced, a man with the help of Yahwe.' This can hardly 
be right; Ti.X is too vague, and the variations of the comment- 
ators prove their dissatisfaction with the text. On Marti’s view 
see col. 621, n. 2. Considering that n;j? is one of the words mean- 
ing ‘to create’ (see Creation, § 30). we may assume that L\c, 
in the pride of her motherhood, likens lic-rs.. If to her < iod, and says, 

‘ I have created a man even as Yahwe.’ Targ. Onk. reads for 
nx. rx’D- This is nearer the truth, j-ikd prohably comes from 
rri'S ih fell out, and D was confounded with X (cp Judg. 
H15) 

4 Che. Exp. T., July 1899 ; cp Box, ib., June 1809, and Ball 
(SBOT). 
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even Delitzsch must be grouped, this is the same Cain 
as the builder of the first city, and he is 
s01 ^ also the first-born son of the first ui.in. 
of Adam, q^is v i ew 1S critically untenable (see 
Cainites, § 2), mainly on account of the improbabilities 
of the course of events which it assumes. 

The first man has been, as we know, driven out of Paradise 
for transgressing a divine command. Accoiding to the traditional 
view, however, his first-born son Cain is so litlle impressed by 
the punishment that he murders his own brother. Mmc than 
this, he becomes the direct ancestor of another murderer, who 
apparently goes unpunished, and who is also Contrary to the 
spirit of 2 id) a polygamist. Now note another point. The 
original dwelling of Cain is not, as we are to suppose was that 
of the first man and his wile after their expulsion from Paiadise. 
to the east of the garden of Eden (see 324), but in a cultivated 
and well-peopled land where Yah we is wor.dupped with sacri- 
fices, and holds familiar intercourse with men (even with C.iiu) 
—apparently S. Palestine (on 4 16 see later). Nor is there any 
curse upon the ground which Cain tills ; it is his own self-caused 
curse that drives him unwillingly into the land of wandering— 
i, e . , into the desert. There, however, without any explanation, 
he gives up his unsettled life, and advances further in civilisation 
than before. He builds a City.’ This is not to he explained 
by the ingenious remark 1 that even nomad tribes in Arabia 
have central market stations (Ar. ka rya, plur. kura), for * city ’ 
is evidently used as a general term ; Cain is as much a city- 
builder as Nimrod, and only as such (or, upon Budde’s theory, 
as the father of a city- builder) could he find a place in the 
Hebrew legend of civilisation. How are these inconsistent 
statements to be reconciled? Kvciy possible way has been 
tried and has failed. It was high time to apply the key of 
analysis '. and no one who has once done this will wish to 
return to past theories (see Cainites, § 2). 

It may be assumed, then, that the story of Cain and 
Abel once had an independent existence, and circulated 

Oriein of at one sanctuaries Southern 

, ® Palestine. It is probably not a borrowed 
Canaanitish myth, but an independent 
Israelitish attempt to explain the strange phenomena of 
nomad life — the perpetual wandering in the desert and 
the cruelly excessive development of the custom (in itself 
a perfectly legitimate one, according to the Israelites) of 
vengeance for bloodshed. As Robertson Smith (follow- 
ing Wellhausen) rightly remarks, Cain is the embodiment 
of ‘ the old Hebrew conception of the lawless nomad 
life, where only the blood-feud prevents the wanderer in 
the desert from falling a victim to the first man who 
meets him,’ and the mark which Yahwe sets on Cain’s 
person for his protection is * the shart or tribal mark (cp 
tnr), without which the ancient form of blood-fend, as 
the affair of a whole stock, however scattered, and not 
of near relatives alone, could hardly have been 
worked’ 2 (cp Kinship, §i/, and Cuttings, § i). 
Now we can guess why the nomad of the story is called 
5 Source * ^ ain * s e P on y m °f Kenites 
of name. ( w ^° are ’ m fact called f'p ; but cp Amalek, 
§ 6 /.), whose close alliance with the 
Israelites and location in the wilderness of Judah are 
well known. That the Kenites should be so well 


acquainted with a more civilised mode of life, and yet 
adhere to their nomadic customs, was a surprise to the 
Israelites, 3 and the story of Cain and Abel grew up to 
account for it. Nothing but a curse seemed to explain 
this inveterate repugnance to city life, and a curse im- 
plied guilt ; while the unbridled vindictiveness of the 
nomads (see Goel, § 2 f. ) was explicable only by a com- 
passionate command of Yahwe, who after all was the 
God of the Kenites as well as of the Israelites, so that 
the distinguishing mark of this tribe was also a sign that 
its members worshipped Yahwe and were under his 
protection. Cain, then, represents the nomad tribe best 
known to the Israelites. He is contrasted with Abel 
[i.e. the 1 herdman’ ; see Abel [i.]), because the pastoral 

1 Ha]*vy, RE/ 14 12. 

2 W. R. Smith, Kinship , 215/"; cp Stade, ZATIV 14, 299 ff. 
1 94l- Marti (Lit. Centralbl. May 22, 1897) finds a prophetic 
reference to this mark in Gen. 4 1, pointing nk> and rendering ‘ I 
have acquired a man, a bearer of the sign of Yahwe.’ So inde- 
pendently Zeydner [ZA TIV 18 120^?! (’98)]; but the sign is 
surely not circumcision. See Stade, op. cit. 267. 

Ewald suggested this (Hist. 1 271). The theory is most 
fully worked out by Stade, not, however, without extravagances 
(see Amalek, § 7). 


life, when comoined with a fixed domicile, seemed to 
the Israelites the ideal one. That the Kenites them- 
selves would have sanctioned this portrait of their 
eponym is not probable. They presumably represented 
him with some of the noble features natural to a hero of 
solar origin. We cannot, therefore, say with Neubauer 
( PSD A 11 283) that the sLory of Cain and Abel is a 
fragment of Kenite folk-lore. 

To the member of the Yahwist circle who worked up 
the two (not to say three) Cain stories together we may 
ascribe 4 r 10 , and the words ‘ on the east of Eden ’ 
in v. 16. 'The addition of the latter words converts to 
in the poetical phrase -fn pN, ’ land of wandering ’—de- 
rived presumably from the old tradition — into a prosaic 
pmjjer name, which is boldly identified by Sayce and 
Roseau en with the land of the Manda or nomads — i.e., 
the mountain ranges of Kurdistan and Luristan. The 
original narrator meant presumably the land between 
Judah and Edom, where the Kenites lived. 

The above coniains some fresh points ; but Stade’s essay, 
‘Das Kainszeichen,’ ZA’J'IV 14250^! 1615 iff. [ '94 - ’95] = 
A lead t uusche Reden [’99], 229-273, gives the most complete 
critical treatment of the subject. Cp Houtsma, ‘Israel en 
Qain,’ TkT , ’76, pp. 82-98. T. K. C. 


CAINAN, or rather, as in 1 Ch. 1 2 and RV, 
Kenan (|J'5 ; k&inan [BAL]). i. The son of Enosh 
(Gen. 59-14). That Kenan is a humanised god has 
been shown already (see Cain, § 1) ; Cain and Kenan 
are forms of one name (cp Lot and Lotan). pp or p'p, it 
may be added, is the name of a god in Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions {ZDA 1 G 31 86; CIS 4, no. 20; WRS, Rel. Sem.W 43). 

2. A son of Arphaxad in ©adel of Gen. 10 24 (Katw/x [A]) 
11 13, and therefore in Lk. 336. The name is due to an interpola- 
tion, made in order to bring out ten members in the genealogy of 
Gen. 11 10-26. The real tenth from Noah, however, is Terah, 
the father of Abraham. T. K. C. 

CAINITES, the name generally given to the 
descendants of Cain mentioned in Gen. 417-24. Tra- 
1 H br dition, as Ewald said long ago, is the 


Tradition. 


commencement and the native soil of all 


narrative and of all history, and its circle 
tends continually to expand, as the curiosity of a people 
awakens to fresh objects, and as foreign traditions are 
intermixed with those of home growth. Questions about 
the origins of things are especially prone to crowd into 
the circle of tradition, and, when the various traditions 
respecting remote antiquity come to be arranged, it is 
natural to connect them by a thread of genealogy. 
There is a real, though but half-conscious, sense among 
the arrangers that what is being produced is not history 
but a working substitute for it, and so there is the less 
scruple in taking considerable liberties with the form of 
the traditions, many of which indeed, being of diverse 
origin, are inconsistent. The Hebrew traditionists, in 
particular, were evidently filled with a desire to bring 
the traditions into harmony with the purest Hebrew 
spirit. In minor matters they agree with the tradition- 
ists of other nations : in particular they limit the super- 
abundant material for genealogies by the use of round 
numbers, especially ten. 

Much progress has been made in the study of Gen. 4 
and 5 since Ewald’ s time ; but that profound critic has 
n . the credit of having alien dy noticed 

2. Gen. 417-24- t h e s tory of Cain and Abel is not 
as early as the genealogy which follows. This conclu- 
sion may now be taken as settled : Gen. 4 1-16 and 17-24 
are, generally speaking, derived from separate tradi- 
tional sources. 1 Both sections are indeed Yahwistic ; 
but the tone and character of their contents is radically 
different. 

The true meaning of Gen. 4 17-24 was seen first by 
Wellhausen. The section contains relics of an Israel- 
itish legend which made no reference to the destruction 
of the old order of things by a deluge, and traced the 


1 See Wellh. JDT , 1876, p. 3997. (=CH 10/I), who was 
followed by WRS, EBQ*), art. * Lamech ’ ('82), and Che. EB($), 
art. ‘Deluge’ [’77]. So Ryle, Early Narratives, 79 [’92]. 
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beginnings of the existing civilisations. The legend is 
partly based on nature-myths, for the Hebrews were 
not as un mythological as Renan once supposed. Their 
myths, however, were to a large extent borrowed : 
when the Hebrews stepped into the inheritance of 
Canaanitish culture, they could not help adopting in 
part the answers which the < ’anaanites had given to the 
question, ' Whence came civilisation?' 

The C'anaanitish culture-legend is unhappily lost ; but 
the fragments of Philo of Byblus (Muller, Fr. Hist. 

Gr. 3 566 f. ), when critically treated, 
reveal some of the elements of two 


3. Canaanitish 


Culture legend. 


Phoenician culture-legends, in one of 


which the invention of the useful arts and of occupations 
wtis ascribed to divine beings, whilst in the other it was 
ascribed to men (Gruppe, Die gncji. Culte u. Myth.cn, 
I407 jf. ; cp Phoenicia). Berossus, too, as far as we 
can judge fiom fragmentary reports, appears to have 
accounted for knowledge of the arts by a series of mani- 
festations of a divine being called Oannes, which took 
place in the days of the first seven antediluvian kings of 
Babylon (Lenormant, Les Ori fines, I588 f). This sub- 
stantially agrees with the statements of the tablets that 
the bringers of culture were the great gods, such as Ea, 

1 the lord of wisdom,' and his more active firstborn son 
Marduk (Merodach), the creator. A striking confirma- 
tion of this ts supplied by the mythic story translated by 
Pinches [see Creation, § 16 (r)], where Marduk is 
said to have made, not only the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, but also cities and temples. 1 City-building 
is in fact everywhere one of the characteristic actions of 
humanised nature-deities (Osiris, Jemshld, etc.), and it 
would be inevitable that the civilised Canaanites should 
trace the origin of cities to semi-divine heroes (rjfiiOtuw 
ytvos dvdpdv, II. 1 13 r.js )* if not to the creator himself. 
Still, though the Canaanitish culture-myth is lost, we 
may be sure of one point — viz., that it was largely in- 
fluenced by Babylonian myths, the supremacy of Baby- 
lonian culture in Palestine at a remote age being amply 
proved by the Amarna tablets. 

When, therefore, we find in Berossus - a list of ten 
antediluvian kings at the head of the mythic history of 

4 List of Bab y lonta ' ^ i s not unnatural to suppose 

t,' that the genealogy of the ten patriarchs in 

erossus. Gen. 5, to which the shorter one in Gen. 4 
is so closely allied, is derived from it, and to attempt 
conjectural identifications of the Hebrew and of the Hel- 
lenised Babylonian names. This course, which has been 
adopted bv Hommel, the present writer does not think 
it prudent to take, (1) because we are ignorant of the 
phases through which the Berovdan list has parsed, and 
(2) because of the violent hypotheses to which this course 
would often drive us. 

By taking the Hebrew names, however, one bv one, 
and using Babylonian clues, it does not seem hopeless 

c ~ • to reach probable results. Cain, for in- 

5. Cain. 1 . • , c . 

stance — the name which meets us first — 

means 'artificer.' Can we avoid regarding this as the 
translation of a title of the divine demiurge, borrowed 
from Babylonia through the medium of the Canaanites? 

6 Enoch ^ oreover si nce Bxucn, the son of Cain, 
evidently belongs to the same legend, and 
indeed shares with his father the honour of the foundation 
of the first city 3 (to which his own name is given), we 
cannot hesitate to regard Enoch too as of divine origin. 
This view, indeed, is as good as proved if the statements 

l RR 2 6110; Zimmern in Gunkel's Sc he if. 120. Cp these 
lines (Obv. 37, 39, 4 c)— 

Lord Meri>il;uJi [tonstuu L«-d the lv»u he built the city, 

(He built the city <<f Nif'l'cr], he built E-kura the temple, 

He built the city Kru.li, he built B anna the temple. 

“ Fragm. i\.-\i. in Lenormant, Essai de Comm, sur Be rose, 

HE 2 * 1 - 

J Or did Enoch not rather build the city himself? So Budde, 
who emend*. 133 tc ?. ‘after his son's name,' int<- ‘after his 
own name 1 (( 120/f.), thus making ’ B. 1 :• **. 1 1 * the subject 

of the verbs * builded 1 and ‘ called. 1 
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in Gen. '>22-24 (P) are traditional. 1 We are told that 
Enoch lived 3*15 years (a solar number).’ 2 that he 1 walked 
with Guil, and (then) disappeared, for God had taken 
him. The number is attested alike by the Hebrew, the 
Sam. and the LXX text, and even if we lay but little 
stress on that, the phrases quoted seem unmistakably 
primitive, and imply that, in the original form of the 
story, Enoch was a semi-divine hero who, at the close 
of his earthly days, was taken to the paradise of God. 3 
When, too, we consider the clear parallelism between 
Enoch and Noah, and between Noah and Xisutbrus or 
Par-napistim (the hero of the Babylonian Flood-story; 
see Deluge, § 2), it becomes reasonable to identify 
Enoch with Par-napistim ‘s great visitor in Paradise (he 
went there to obtain healing for his leprosy), whose 
name is perhaps most correctly read Gilgames. Gil- 
games, like Enoch, is a divine being — whether we 
regard him as a hero who becomes a god, or (more 
plausibly) as a god who becomes a hero, is .1 matter of 
indifference — and like Enoch he is associated with the 
sun. 4 As Enoch in the Hebrew tradition is the an- 
cestor of Nn.ah, so (inverting the relation) Par-napistim, 
the Babylonian Noah, is the ancestor of Gilgames. The 
latter is said to have crossed the ' waters of death 1 5 to 
pay a visit to Par-napistim in Paradise, and we may 
presume that, in the earlier form of the Hebrew narra- 
tive, hts counterpart (whose original name was certainly 
not Noah) received the same reward as Enoch for 
4 walking with God. 1 Both Par-napistim and Enoch are 
distinguished for their piety, and not only Gilgames but 
also Enoch (as we may infer from the emended text of 
Ezek. 283, and as is expressly stated in the Book of 
Enoch, which has a substratum of genuine, even if 
turbid, tradition), 6 has bc-en initiated into secret lore, 
and knows both the past and the future. Lastly, Enoch 
gave his name to the city of Enoch, which at any rate 
implies lordship (cp ‘city of David, 1 2 S. 679; 'castle 
of Sennacherib,' KB 289 ; and see 2 S. 12 28) ; and 
perhaps in the primitive myth was even represented as 
its builder. So Erech, of which the ideographic name 
is Unuki or Unuk (i.e. the dwelling), is incidentally 
called in the epic 4 the city of Gilgames,’ Gilg.um.-x being 
at once its king and (according to an old text) its 
builder. 7 Why the Hebrew compiler did not adopt 
Gilgames as well as Unuk from his Babylonian in- 
formant, 8 we cannot tell. The foundation of the 

1 It is plain that there must have been some fairly complete 
account of Enoch in P's time; indeed, the references in Ezek. 
14 14 -JS 3 (emended text) imply such an account in exilic times, 
bee Kmk.ii, § 1. 

2 The Chaldeans at first estimated the duration of the astro- 
nomi'.al revolution of the sun at 365 days, afterward-, at 364^ 
days. To iliis they accommodated their civil year of y>o days 
by means of an intercalated cycle (Lenormant, Lcs Otigi/u’i, 
1 250). Cp Year, § j. 

3 The Eg\ ptian kings, as sons of Re*, were said (as early as 
the Pyramid Texts) to ascend to heaven, borne by the mystic 
griflin called if ref ( see Seraphim). 

4 We kimw from another tc\t that Gilgameis was the vicegerent 
of the sun-god (Jeremias, of. fit. 3). Hommel makes Gilgames 
a form of Gib'd the fire-god (Gibilgamis). On the epic of 
Gil ranies see Deluge, $5 2, and Jastrow, Religion of lui\vlonu 1 
and Assyria, chap. 23, p. 467^ [The present arm le wax 
written before the appearance of Prof. Jastrow’s work.) 

5 On the ‘waters of death' in the legend see Maspero, 583 ; 

Jeremias, 87. The same mythic stream is found in a very 
mythological section of a psalm (Ps. IS5 [4]), where the 4 floods 
of Death ‘ (.-03 C') are parallel to the ‘floods of Perdition' 

■ see ]: J r l 1AL 5 2 ). So Che. 

h On both points see Enoch, § 2. I)i. was before his time 
when, in he admitted that the late legend of Eii'»;h might 

conceivably have some traditional basis ( Das Buck Henoch , p. 
x\ \ 11). 

' See Jeremias, of', cit. 17, and cp the inscription quoted 
from Hiloiecht by Win* blur ( Id/' 377) and Hommel (AH T 
120), in which occur the words ‘the walls of Erech, the ancient 
building of ( lilgames.* 

8 The Lln ory here advocated is that David's Bah} Ionian scribe 
Shavxha hrought several Bain Ionian mxths anil legends to 
Palestine, including that of the hero Gilgames, king of Unuk or 
Freeh. He thus opened a fresh period of Babylonian influence 
on Palestine. Hilprecht's discoveries give increased prohahility 
to the identification of Enoch with Unuk, which was already 
proposed by Sayce in 1887 (Hid. Led. 135). 
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extrt-melv ancient city of Erech (before 45^0 n.r. , 
Hilprecht), however, was at any rate well worthy of 
mention in the Hebrew culture -legend. It is, in the 
present writer's opinion, not improbable that I'nnrli 
once occupied a still more dignified position as hero of 
the Israelitish Hood-story (see i\u.\ii, Di i.uc;e, $ 17). 

\\‘e take the next three names together . The last of 
them is evidently not a divine title, but 1 simple hero- 
name. This prepares us to expect th.it 
^ >1 ^ 1 the first and second niav be so too. In 
Menujae , R^^Ylonia, if Alorus, the first king in the 
Methuselah. ]> orossian xi.st. 1n.1v be identified with some 
one of the great deities, his successors at any rate :ne 
only demi-gods or extraordinary men. Morcoxer, to 
appreciate the Hebrew culture-legend, it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that when the city of Enoch hail, by 
divine help, been erected, there was still plenty of work 
for semi-divine men t" do in triumphing oxer xvild beasts 
and barbarians. The hunting exploits of Gilgames 
(who xv, is first reduced from being a fire-god to the pro- 
portions of a heroic man, and then restored in the same 
legend to the divine companx ) have in all probability a 
historical kernel. It is easy to believe, too, that the 
hero called Methusael iXVw'Yc; as if Mu fu-Ha-ih, 
'the liegeman of God' ; MatfoecraXa [AL]; Malhusael ; 
Gen. 4 iC+), or, following the better reading of (P AI *. 
Methuselah ('the liegeman of larhu ' ), xvas originally 
viewed as a king xvho taught men good laws and 
restrained xvild animals and wild men. 

The origin of the first of these names is obscure. 
Jered (so 1 Ch. I2 AV) or JAKKU (q.v. for Gr. read- 
ings; Gen. 15) might indeed be an adaptation of the 
Babylonian Arad in Arad-Sin ('servant of Sin, the 
moon-god'), which would be a possible title of the 
hero Gilgames (see tablet i.x. of the epic). Irad (q.v. ; 
Gen. 4 i 3 ) or rather Erad (cp <£» VUKI - Taidao) is, however, 
text-critical ly a better reading, and to connect this with 
the city of Eridu 1 is not free from objections. Probably 
the word is based on a contraction of some Babylonian 
name. The next name, which is best read, with 
Lagarde and Robertson Smith, not MkiiujAFX (q.v . ) 
but Mahalalel, can be well explained by the help of the 
Berossian hero-names ’A fxrjXuv, 'AfxiXkapos. Mahalal 
is a Hebraised form of the common Babylonian x\ - >rd 
ami l, 'man' (cp Evil-merod.vh) ; the final syllable, 
-cl, is a substitute for some Babylonian divine name. 

Sel.ih in Methuselah (rtarns, Gen. 5 ai f 1 Ch. 
1 st; padovcra\a [AL], fxa66. j_B in 1 Ch. 1 ;,] ; Mathu- 
sala) is doubtless Babylonian ; it is reasonable to see 
in it a Hebraised form of sarhu, ’ brilliant ' (Jensen) or 
'gigantic, very strong' (Del.), xvhich is an epithet of 
Gibil the fire-god, and Xinib (?) the god of the eastern 
sun.' 2 One of the royal names in the Berossian list is 
Afi€fA^i;j.os, which Friedr. Delitzsch and Hommel explain 
A mil [A mil) Sin — i. e . , ‘liegeman of Sin,' — and, with 
great probability, identify xvith Methuselah. The 
moon-god in fact well deserves the title sarhu , and the 
traditional connection of the Hebrews xvith Haran and 
Ur makes some veiled references to the moon-god almost 
indispensable in the culture- legend. 

Laineeh I ; \ap.ex [BAL; Ti. WH] ; Lantech; 
Gen, 4 18-24 525-31 1 Ch. I3 I,k. ^36+) must haxr been 
8 Lantech an * m P ortrint personage in the old Hcbi ew 
culture-legend, for in the earlier of the two 
genealogies not only his three sons, but also his two wives 
and his daughter, are mentioned by name. His own 
name admits of no explanation from the best-known 
Semitic languages, nor is it at all necessary that it should 
be specially appropriate for the barbaric eulogist of blood - 
vengeance who speaks in Gen. 423 f. It is a needless 

1 So Sayce (// ib. Lcct. 1C5), who infers from Gen. 5 18 that 
brech (Unuk) received its earliest culture from Eridu. Gen. 
4 i 8 , however, makes Enoch the father of Irad. 

Jensen, Kosmol. 105, 464. So Hommel (e.g. Times 

° 463), who adopts the form Sarrahu (this is found with the 
determinative Hu, ‘ god ’). 


assumption that the song of Lantech is ‘an exultant boast 
and menace called forth by Liunech's savage delight at 
finding himself possessed of the new and effective weapons 
devised by his son Tubal-cain. ' 1 TI10 song must be 
interpreted by itself, without preconceived opinions. I11 
it the hero declares that not only seven live-, (as in the 
case of ‘Cain'), but seventy-seven, will be required to 
avenge the blood of murderer 1 ‘ Lameeh.' This implies 
that Lnmeeh'.s story was once told in connection xvith that 
of Cain the murderer : in fact, that Lameeh, like Cain, 
is the representative of a tribe, and speaks thus fiercely 
out of regard for tribal honour, xvhicli to him consists 
in the strict exaction of vengeance for blood. 2 Still, the 
Lameeh who is descended from Enoch ought to have 
some importance in the development of culture; he 
cannot be merely a bloodthirsty nomad It would seem, 
then, that the Lameeh of Gen. 4 18 was originally dis- 
tinct from the Lameeh of 23 f. The latu-r is, properly, 
the personification of a nomad tribe which named itself 
after the divine heio Lameeh, just as Lain (or the 
Kenites) named itself after the di\ ine hero Lain or Cain. 
What, then, does the divine hero's name mean ? Snvce 
and Hommel connect it w ith Lamga ( = Ass. nuggar, 

* artificer ' ), a non-Semitic title of the moon-god. 'J his is 
plausible, though the Assyrian title nuggar is applied 
also to Ea. A fragment may have been introduced here 
from a fresh culture-legend which took for its starting- 
point another divine teacher, the ’ begetter of gods and 
men, 1 1 whose will created law and justice.’ a 

The names of Lameeh’ s two xvives are, of course, de- 
rived from the poem in Gen. 423. Sayce and Boscaxven 
T would make them feminine lunar deities 

amec S — one name( j Darkness, the other Shadow 
wives. — but xvithout indicating any similar titles 

of the moon in the tablets. Probably the poet simply 
gave the tribal hero's xvives the most becoming names 
he could think of. Adah (any; A 5 a [AM], Aoda [L] ; 


Ada; Gen. 419-23) may have been known to him 
already as the name of a xvife of Esau (Gen. 3 G 2 , P ; 
but from an older source ; see Adah, 2), and Zili.aji 
(n^s, ‘shadow 1 ; 2 e\\a [AEL] ; Sella; Gen. 419-23) 
xvas a suggestive description of a noble chieftainess, 
xvhose presence was like a refreshing and protecting 
shade (Is. 322 ). Naamah p-cy:, 3 67; voep.a [AE], 
-IXfj.a [L] ; Kuan a ; Gen. 4 ^), too, the daughter 
of Zillah, may derive her name ('gracious') from 
her supposed physical and moral charms ; another 
of Esau's wives bears the equivalent name Basemath 
(Gen. 363). It is possible, however, that, as she is the 
sister of Tubal-cain, her name may be of mythic origin, 4 
and that she had a role of her own in the original story. 

Tubal-cain is described in Gen. 422 (emended text) 
as ‘ the father of all those xvho xvork in bronze and iron.' 

. At first sight the name might seem to 
10 . Tubal-cam. belong to t ft e heros eponymus of Tubal 
(so Lenormam), which xvas a people famous for its 
‘instruments of bronze' in the time of Ezekiel ( Ezek. 
2713). Tubal, however, was much too far from Pales- 
tine to be mentioned here, and Tabal in the time of Asur- 
bani-pal seems rather to have been famous for horses 
( COT1 66 ). Above all, it is difficult to disregard the 
general tradition of antiquity that the first xvorker in 
metal xvas a divine being (cp Enoch 81, where the fallen 
angel Azazel teaches this art). Tubal-cain, then, is 
probably like xqwrutp ( l ^ e Phumician Hephaistos 5 ), a 
humanised god, and the first part of the name is pre- 
sumably not of Persian but of Babylonian oiigin. b It 


1 Drysdale, Early Bible Songs , 159, following Ewald and 
Budde. 

'i CpSt. ZATIV, 14298 ['oil = .4 had. Reden , 259. 

3 Hymn to the moon-god, S tyce, Hibbert Led. 160^ i 

4 So WRS (A ’£(»), art. ‘Lameeh'), comparing ‘Nuaman, 
originally a divine title. Cp Lenormant, Les Origin e.i, 200 f. 

5 See Philo of Byblus in Eus. PE i. 10 g, and see Creation, 

§ 7, Phoenicia. . . 

6 We can hardly derive the name from Bil-gi _( = Gibil) with 
Ball, and it ib the merest coincidence that tubal or tujnil in 
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should be noticed that -coin in Tubal-cain is wanting 
in 0 [AEL]). Probably it was added to explain 

why the hero was regarded as the father of smiths. 
Tubal is, in fact, probably a pale form of the god of 
the solar fire, Gibil or Xusku ; but, of course, he is 
not only n fire- god. Like Gibil and like Hephaistos 
(see Rose her, /.ex . ), he is the heavenly smith (0 fitly 
calls him ^aX/tet/s, a term which in //. 15 309 is applied 
to Hephaistos), and was perhaps once addressed in the 
words of a famous Babylonian hymn : — 

* Gibil, renowned hero in the land, — valiant, son of 
the Abyss, exalted in the land, — Gibil, thy clear flame 
breaking forth, — when it lightens up the darkness, — 
assigns to all that bears a name its own destiny ; — the 
copper and tin, it is thou who dost mix (?) them, — gold 
and silver, it is thou who meltest them.' 1 

We may well suppose that in the earliest form of the 
Hebrew legend Tubal was the instructor of men in the 
art of getting fire. According to Philo of Byblus, fire 
was discovered by three 'mortal men’ called Light, 
Fire, and Flame, and was produced by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together. ‘This,’ remarks Robertson 
Smith, 2 ‘ is the old Arabian way of getting file, and 
indeed appears all over the world in early times, and 
also in later times in connection with ritual. Probably 
some ritual usage preserved the memory of the primeval 
fire-stock in Phoenicia.’ There was no such ritual usage 
among the Israelites, and so the legend of the inven- 
tion of fire disap peared. 

Jabal and Jubal have names descriptive of occupations, 
and evidently of Palestinian origin. The former ( s 3* ; 

11 Jabal M' Mi JaM: Gen - 


Jubal. 


42of) is the reputed ancestor of tent-dwelling 


shepherds. Hrs name describes him, not as 
a ‘ wanderer ’ (Dillm. very questionably), but as a herds- 
man (cp Hcb. Phoen. ‘ram’); it is another 
form of the name Abel (q.v., end). The latter, Jubal 
(*?3V i tovftaX [AEL] ; Jubal ; Gen. 42if), is the ‘ father’ 
of the guild or class of musicians (cp Sav. Ex. 19 13. 
'ram’s horn'). That the inventor of the kittnor and 
the 'ugdb should be the younger brother of the first 
shepherd, is certainly appropriate. One of the thirty- 
seven ’Amu, or Asiatics, represented in the tomb of 
Hnum-hotep (see Music, § 8, Joseph, § 10) as desir- 
ing admission into Egypt, carries a. lyre. (We must 
not quote the parallel of David, for 1 Sam. 16 14-23 does 
not recognise him as <1 shepherd; see David, § ia, 
note). Tubal, however, is less appropriate in this 
company, partly because of his lofty origin, partly be- 
cause smiths belong more naturally to agricultural and 
city life. 

The three names Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal stand 
outside the genealogy proper, just as Sliem, Ham, and 
Japheth stand outside the genealogy of 


12. Original 
form of list. 


Noah, and Abram, Nahor, and Haran 
outside that of Terah. By this knot in 
the genealogical thread the editor indicates that a new 
and broader development is about to begin (Ewald). 
How is it, then, that the Cainite genealogy as it stands 
contains but six names? The parallel table in chap. 5, 
which has virtually all these names, adds three to them 
at the beginning, and one at the end. Now it is 
remarkable that the three prefixed names are also given 
in 425 f It is not improbable (cp 0) that this 
passage in a simpler form — omitting ’ again,' ‘ another,’ 
and ’ instead of Abel,’ etc. , and adding ’ and Enos begat 
a son, and called his name Cain ’ — once stood before 4 17, 
and that Xi»ah, who is the son of Lamech in 5 28 f. , once 
took the place of Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal. This would 
make the table begin Adam, Seth, Enos, Cain, and 
close L.imech, Noah. We might also restore it thus, 

Persian means (1) dross of metal, (2) copper or iron. ‘ I regard 
the b as resulting from a radical w or z>, and as changing later 
to/ .indy (Mr. J. T. Platts). 

1 Maspero, Dawn 0/ Civ. 635 (see references). 

2 Burnett Lectures , second scries (Mb). 


Enos (=dt/am), Seth, Kenan . Lamech, Jabal, 
Noah. This would have the advantage of retaining the 
founder of the pastoral mode of life as the father of the 
founder of agriculture, but seems to involve the excision 
of Jubal and Tubal. We might, more naturally 
perhaps, suppose that Jabal and Jubal were later 
additions from another cycle of legends, and that the 
earliest genealogy began with Cain and ended with 
Tubal, both originally divine beings. We should then 
get a genealogy of seven. In any case we must ryjeet 
the common view that 425/ is a fragment of a Yahwistic 
table which traced the genealogy of the Sethite side of 
the first family, and that the Sethites, according to the 
Yahwist, were good, the Cainites bad. There is no 
valid evidence that the genealogist washed to represent 
any of the Cainites as wicked, or that culture was 
opposed to religion. Cain, the city- builder, was a 
worthy son of Enos, who was the first to use forms of 
worship (see Enos). For there was no more truly 
religious act, from a primitive point of view, than the 
building of a city. (For the continuation of this subject 
see Sethites. ) 

Buttmann's Mythologies. vnl. i. (’28), first led the criticism 
of the genealogies into the right track. For recent discussions, 
besides Slade’s article already referred to 
13. Literature, and Dillmann's Gen., see Lenonnant, Lcs 
Origincs. I5; Bo-cawen, E.vp. limes , 5 
351 ff. (May ’94); Goldziher, Hcb. Myth. 32, 113, 127-130, 200; 
liu. Urges*, h. 1 S 3-2:4 7 ; Ryle, Early Narratives of Genet is. 
78-83. On the Bcrnssj.ui list of ten antediluvian patriarchs 
see Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 564 f ; Del. Par. 149; Hommel, 
PSBA , 1 :> 243-24O. The last-named scholar holds that his 
identifications, ..-specially Amilu = Enosh, Ummanu = Kainan, 
and NuhnapiSti = Noah, prove that there is the closest relation 
1 between the ten Hebrew patriarchs and the ten Babylonian 
antediluvian kings. He infers from this that the author of the 
so-called priestly code must have written centuries before the 
<r\ile. This hasty inference will not captivate a careful student. 
That the priestly writer had access to early traditions is a part 
of the critical system here advocated. The identifications of 
Hommel, however, need very careful criticism (see N<>.\u). 

T. K. C. 


CAKE. It is impossible to ascertain precisely the 
meaning and characteristic feature of certain of the 
many Heb. words which are rendered ‘ cake ’ in EV, 
and it must suffice merely to record the terms in 
question. 

(a) nc'w’K, dlisah , Hos.3i (RV) etc., see Flagon (3), 
Fruit, § 5. 

( b ) '"y Ti, dfibhclah , 1 S.30i2 etc., see Fruit, § 7. 


(c) nSn, hallalt , 2 S. 619 etc., see Bakemeats, § 2, Bread, 
§ 3- 


( d) p 3 , Jcawwdn , Jer. 7 18 44 19, f see Bakemeats, § 2, Fruit, 

^ L 

(e) H33?, lebhibhdh , 2 S. 136 8 10 , f see Bakemeats, § 3 . 

OO Ifr'S l e sad> Nu. 11 8, see Bakemeats, § 3. 

(g) TlJJD, via og, 1 K. 17 12 etc., and (A) * uggah , Gen. 186 

etc., cp Bread, § 2. 

(/) W?s, S'ttl (Kt., Hi- kr.), Judg. 7 13, see Bakemeats, 


§ 2. 

( J ) p'/?l, rdlcih , 1 Ch. 2329 etc *> see Bakemeats, § 3, 
Bread, § 3. 


CALAH (nS| ; x&A&x [ A 1 "K [EL], k&Aax [Dy, 
vs 12 x&Aek [E] ; Chale ; Ass. Kalhu, Kalah) is 
named in Gen. 10n/! as one of the cities originally 
founded by Nimrod in Assyria. Asur-nasir-pal, king of 
Assyria, ascribed its high standing, at any rate as a 
capital, to Shalmaneser I. (AT? 1 116 ll. 132-135). 
Layard, Rassam, and G. Smith proved by their 
excavations of the mounds of Nimrud 20 m. S. of 
Nineveh (Kuvunjik) that the city lay in the fork 
between the Tigris on the W. and the Upper Zab on 
the E. Protected on two sides by these rivers and ori 
the N. by hills, fortified by a long N. wall with at least 
fifty-eight towers, it was a strong citv. 

The town was an r.blong, well supplied with water by a 
canal led through a covered conduit from the Upper Z.'ib, and 
richly planted with orchards and gardens. At the S\V. are 
the remains of a platform, built of sun-dried bricks faced with 
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stone, 600 yards from N. to S., by 400 yards wide, and 13 feet 
above the level of the Tmiis. which once washed its western 
face On this platform stood pul. ices built or restored by the 
kings Shalmaneser I. , Asur-n.lsir-pal, Shalmaneser II., Tiglath- 
nileser III., Sarg>»n, Esarhaddon, and Asur-etil-iliini. At its 
NW. corner stood tile zikhnatu or temple-tower, 167 1 Icct 
square at the base and still 140 feet high. Next to it was the 
temple of Neb>>, but in the Sargonid period Ninip was the 
town- god (.A B 4 133, no. 1, /. 16). 

Of municipal history, apart from the history of the 
country, we know little. 

Calah was faithful to Shalmaneser II. during his son’s 
rebellion ( KB 1176, //. 45'5£>), but revolted from Asur-mraii in 
-40 b.c. (KB I212). It was clearly the court residence under 
ill? above 'mentioned kings; but in t lie official lists it never 
stands first (cp Eponym lists KB I .?■ >?•//" ). As a centre of 
population it evidently was inferior to AVur.and totally eclipsed 
oy Nines eh. When ASur-nasir-pal rebuilt the town and palace, 
finished the great wall, and endowed Calah with its canal, he 
peopled it with captives. 

Like other great eities of Ass\ ria and Babylonia, 
Calah probably had its arehi\i\s which, with the literary 
collections of the kings, formed the nucleus of a library. 

Few tablets have hitherto been found at Nimrud, and it is 
inferred that Sennacherib removed the Calah library to Nineveh. 
Many astrological and omen tablets in the Kuyunjik >>•!- 
lections were executed at Calah bn- Nabu-zukup-kem, ‘principal 
librarian.’ rab-dip-Sa 710-6S4 u.c. For explorations and 
identification of sue cp bayard, Kincz'ek and its Remains, < I. 
Smith s Assyrian Discoveries. K«»r further conclusions respect- 
ing library, see 0 . Smith, Chald. Gem sis A-) c. H. W. J. 

CALAMOLALUS ( kaAawwA&Aoc [A]), or Calamo- 
calus (-coKdAoc [B] ), i Esd. 522 , represents the ' Lod 
(see Lyddai Hadid ' of |i Ezra 233 = Nch.737. < 5 L has 
AyiitoN [pi ] *.iiA- 

CALAMUS iHj-Ji oecurs in Cant. 414 Ezek. 27 19, 
and ' sweet calamus ' in Ex. 3O23 Is. 4324 (RV m m ; but 
EY 'sweet eane ' in Is.), for the usual Reed [q. z *. . 1 b). 

CALCOL t'rz'pz , on the name see Mahol , x&Kx&k 
[A]), a son of Zerah b. Judah, i Ch. 26 (xaAka [B], 
kaX\aA [L]), clearly the same as the son of Mahol 
of i R. 431 [ 5 11], AV Chalcol (x<\Xk&A [B], xaAkaA 
[L]). See Mahol. 

CALDRON. AV rendering of the following words : — 
n-f P 1 S. 2 14 Mi. 33, so RV ; TD Jer. 52 18 / (RV 
'pots') Ezek. 11 3 7 it, soRV; TH 2 Ch.35i3, so RV — 
for all of which see Cooking, § 5 ; and |D 3 N Job4l2o 
[12], RV Rushes (q.v., 2). 

CALEB 7 72 , §66; on the meaning see below; 
XaAeB [BAL] ; gent. ’ 3 ^ 3 . 'Calebite,' EV ‘of the 
house of Caleb,' 1 S. 253 Kr. [kynikOC (BAL)]. 
see Nabal ; Kt. reads 1 l 3'73 ; cp the similar variant in 

Judg.ltS 6 BAL , XAAeB Kd.TA.THN KApAlAN <Vf THC )- 

Xm. ZD MG 40 164, n. i. (’86), finds the sense ‘raging with 
canine madness,’ objecting to Robertson Smith's identification 
with ‘dog’ (see J. Pit. 989; Kin. 200, 219). 

1 . Name. Dog-totems, nevertheless, were not impossible in 
the ancient Semitic world (see Doc, § 4), and a 
connection with I s ' was early surmised (see Nabal, n.). We 
find the name Kalba in Babylonian contract- tablets as late as 
the times of Nebuchadrezzar II. and Cambyses (KB 4 199994). 
Homme! (AHT 115) makes kalibu or kalabu mean ’priest'; 
while Sayce ( Early Hist. Heb. 265) compares kalbu as um -<1 in 
Am. Tab. (e.g., 54, 18) for ‘officer, messenger’ (but this is 
improbable). The name seems to be primarily tribal. 

Caleb was a Kenizzite clan which at, or shortly 
before, the Israelite invasion of Western Palestine 

2 E ar i v established itself in Hebron and the region 

History, south of it, and in the eourse of time 
coalesced with its northern neighbour, the 
tribe of Judah (naturally, not without admixture of 
blood; ep. Maacah, Caleb’s concubine, 1 Ch. 248). 
The b’ne Kenaz, to whom Caleb and Othniel belong 
(N T u. 32 i 2 judg. I13J), were of Edomite extraction, 
and the Calebites were nearly related to the nomadic 
Jerahmeelites in the south-eastern quarter of the Negeb 
(1 Ch. 2 9 etc.); see Jeraiimeel. (On the Kenites, see 
below, § 4. ) 

How Caleb came to be settled in what was regarded 
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as the territory of Judah, is variously described (Josh. 
15 13, cp 146 ff. D 2 , etc.). According to Josh. 15 13 ff. 
(cp Judg. 1 Caleb invaded from the N., in 

eompany with Judah, the region which he subsequently 
occupied (see Anar) ; but in the story of the spies, in 
the oldest version of which Caleb alone maintains the 
possibility of a successful invasion of Can. 1 an from the 
S. and receives Hebron as the reward of his faith 1 (see 
Numbers), we seem to have a reminiscence of the fact 
that ( 'ulob made his way into the land from that quarter. 
In David's time ( aleb was still distinct from Judah (1 S, 
0O14 ytXfiove [l»j. x*\ovf 3 [L] ; for the conjecture that 
David was a Calebite prince, see David, § 4, n. ). 

On the other hand, in the list of the spies (Nu. 136 P), 
and in the commission for the division of the land 


3. Pre-exific ;j4 19 p )' Cairb b ' J I '- PMl '' N,NliH 
* appears as the representative of Judah, a 

chief ( nasi ) of that tribe:' 2 and in the post-exilic 
genealogical systems, Caleb and Jerahmeel, ’sons of 
Hkzkon ’ (i/.v., ii. [ 1 ] ), are great-grandsons of the patri- 
arch Judah ( 1 Ch. 29 [Chelubai = 1 Ch. 4 1, Cakmi ( 1 )], 
18 ff., 42 [xaAeyU,, s\]ff.), whilst Kenaz becomes a son of 
Caleb (4 15). 

These representations reflect the fact that, in uniting 
with Judah, Caleb became the leading branch of that 
exceedingly mixed tribe. The Chronicler indeed 
hardly knows any other Judahite stocks than these 
Hezronites. 

The seats of the Calebites in pre-exilic times are to 
be learned most fully from 1 Ch. I^ff., where we find 
set down as sons and grandsons (branches) of Caleb 
the well-known cities and towns, Ziph, Mareshah (so 
read for Mesha), Hebron, Tappuah, Jokdeam (so for 
Jorkoam), Maori. Beth-zur ; for Maon and Carmel 
cp also t S. 25 2 f. The clan had possessions also in 
the Negeb (1 S. 3O14). 

After the Exile their old territory was chiefly in the 
possession of the Edomites, and the Calebites were 
pushed northwards into the old seats 
of Judah. This situation is reflected 
in another stratum of the composite genealogy ( 1 Ch. 
2 18-24, 50-55. cp 19), where Caleb takes Ephrath (the 
region about Bethlehem) as a second wife (observe the 
significant name of the former wife Azukah \_q.v.~\ ; cp 
also Jerioth). Through his son Hur the clan falls 
into three divisions: Shobal, Salma, and Hareph, the 
fathers of Kirjath-jearim, Bethlehem, and Bethgader. 
The further notices of the subdivision of these clans are 
fragmentary and complex (see Beth-GADER, Jabez, 
Shobal). It is at all events noteworthy that the 
passage concludes with the end of a list of Kenites, 
and a connection between these and the Calebites 
becomes plausible if C’HELUB and RECHAH in 1 Ch. 
4 11/ are indeed errors for Caleb and Rechab (cp 
Meyer, E?itsteh. 147). 3 

It is not improbable that the names Azbuk, Colhozeh. 
Rephaiah b. Hur (temple-repairers, etc., temp. Nehe- 
miah) are of Calebite origin [ib. 147, 167). 

See further Kkxaz ; also Kuenen, Ret. Isr. 1 135^, 176 ff-, 
Gratz, ‘ Die Kelubaften oder Kalebiten,' MGWJ 25461-492, and 
especially We. De Gent.; CH 337 /. 

CALEB-EPHRATAH, RV Caleb-Ephrathah ( 3^3 


4. Post- exilic. 


niTiDN), is mentioned in i Ch. 22 4 j- as the plaee w-here 
Hc-zion died. Wellhauscn and Kittel, after ( 55 BAL (xal 
yUera rb airodoLveiv c&epiov [eapiop., A ; -v, L] fjXdev 
Xa \e (3 eis e<ppa 6 a [L elaijkde xaXe/3 7 rpbs e<ppada]), 
read: ‘after the death of Hezron, Caleb came unto 
Ephrath the wife of Hezron his father ’ 4 (We. De Gent. 
14). Klostermann (Geuk. 112) thinks it more natural 
to read Segub (for Caleb). 


1 In P Joshua is named along with Caleb. 

2 The name Jephunneh as that of Caleb's father is not earlier 
than D 2 ; on Josh. 146 , 13 (JE and D 2 ), see Joshua, § 9- 

3 Noite also that the Targ. rendering of Kenites, is 

possibly derived from Salma. Cp Neub. Geogr. 427, 429. 

4 I.e., H'DN for «V 3 K ; Abijah, (4), thus disappears. 
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*Even after the Exile the Hebrew, like the Arab genealogists, 
seem to have used the marriage of a son with his father's wife 
as one device fur throwing the relations of clans and townships 
into genealogical form.’ (WRS Kin. 90, and see We. Prol.K •*) 
217/. ET 217.) 

CALENDAR. See D w, Week, Month, Year; 
cp also Chronoloov, § t / 

CALF Ex. :j 2 +, etc.; MOCyoc. Rev. 47). See 
Cattle, § 2 a-c. 

CALF. GOLDEN. Portable images of a bull overlaid 
with gold occupied, down to the time of the prophets, 

„ _ . a prominent position in the equipment 

1 . References. of , he Israelitish sanctlMri es. We 

hear of them in the great sanctuaries of the northern 
kingdom : in Dan 1 and Bethel, where they are said to 
have heen set up by Jeroboam (1 Is.. 12 28^ 2 K. 10 29 
Hos. 10 =;) ; in Samaria, the capital of the kingdom 
(Hos. 85/.); and perhaps also in Gilgal (Am. 54 f 
Hos. 4 15 9 15 12 11 [12]). On the other hand, there were 
none in the temple of Jerusalem (which had the brazen 
serpent: sec Xkiiushtan), and, strange to say, we 
do not find any allusion to such images as existing in 
the other sanctuaries of Judah — either in 1 K. 1 421-24, 
where such reference would have been apposite, or in 
Amos or Hosea. The last named in particular, who 
pursued the calf-worship of the northern kingdom with 
such bitter invectives (85/. 10 5), would hardly have 
been silent on the subject had the same worship prevailed 
in Jerusalem also. Though Judah appears to have 
participated, more or less, in the cultus at Bethel, the 
worship of such images seems to have been confined 
chiefly to the northern kingdom. 

The bulls belonged to the class of images called mco 
( ’ molten images ' ; see Idol, § 1 r), which might be either 
solid or merely covered with a coating of metal. To 
the latter class the golden bull of Jeroboam (Hos. 1 02) 
probably belonged (see Idol, § 4/.). Because of the 
value of the metal it is not probable that the images were 
of great size. Hence we can understand the choice of 
the word Vjy, ‘calf’ : not the youth but the small size of 
the animal represented is the point to be conveyed — not 
perhaps without an implication of contempt. 

As for their origin, these images were originally 
foreign to the Yahwe religion. To the nomads of the 
~ . . wilderness, who did not breed cattle, the 
* * idea of choosing the bull as an image of 

divinity could hardly have occurred. On this ground 
alone the narrative of the golden calf made by Aaron 
in the wilderness (Ex. 32 JE) can prove nothing for 
the origin of this form of worship in Mosaic times. 
Apart from the impossibility of making such an image 
in the wilderness, the narrative seems rather to be 
intended as a scathing criticism on the absurdity and 
sinfulness of bull-worship as viewed from the prophetic 
standpoint. According to the Deuteronomist, Jeroboam 
was the originator of bull- worship ; but it is hardly 
likely that he would have introduced an entirely strange 
image into the sanctuaries of his kingdom. Probably 
the older Decalogue (Ex. 3ii7 ; cp 2O23), in speaking 
of ' molten images’ as distinguished from plain wooden 
images, referred to images of this description, which 
also are intended perhaps by the images of Micah 
(Judg. IS). 

It has often been held ( e.g : by Renan and Maspero, 
and doubtfully by KiSnig) that bull- worship may have 
been an imitation of the worship of Apis at Memphis 
or of Mendes at Heliopolis ; but the Egyptians wor- 
shipped only living animals, and in any case the 
adoption from Egypt is unlikely. The nomad inhabit- 
ants of Goshen took over from the Egyptians hardly 
anything of their culture and religion. On the other 

1 The text of i K. 12 30 is obviously corrupt, or at least 
imperfect. tP>- adds, 'and before the other, to Bethel.’ Klo. 
conjectures that the original text said nothing of a calf in Dan. 
His. restored text, however, only accentuates, if possible, the 
ancient fame of the sanctuary. See also Farrar, l.c., § 2, end. 
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hand, the religion of Israel shows the strongest evidence 
of Canaan ite influence. Among the Canaanites the 
bull was the symbol of Baal the cow, the symbol of 
Astarte ; and these symbols were taken over from the 
Phoenicians by the Greeks. Thus the probabilities are 
that the Israelites derived the practice from the Canaan- 
ites. They changed the significance of the symbols, 
seeing in them a representation of Yahwe and his 
conquering might and strength (Nu. 2322 24 8). Though 
in the time of Jeroboam such worship was regarded as 
allowable, the so-called older decalogue certainly forbids 
molten images (see above). The later decalogue, which 
may be regarded as representative of prophetic times, 
forbids all idolatrous worship of Yahwe. Hosea rails at 
the worship of the bull (S 5 IO5). The Deuteronomistic 
narrator, too, in the Book of Kings regards the conduct 
of Jeroboam as an apostasy to idolatry. He emphatic- 
ally describes bull-worship as ’ the sin of Jeroboam, 
wherewith he made Israel to sin ’ (1 K. 14 16 1626 I626 
2 K. IO29 etc.). To the Apis-worship of Egypt we 
have but one reference — in Jer. - 4 « » 15, where we should 
probably read * Why hath Apis fled? (why) hath thy 
steer not stood firm ? 1 See Apis. 

See Kon. Hauptproblenie , 57 ; Baethg. Bcitr. 198 f ; 
Robertson, Early Rel. of Isr. 215-220; Farrar, 'Was 
there a Golden Calf at Dan,’ Expos. , 18931$, pp. 254-265 ; 
and cp Sayce, Hibbcrt Lectures , 289 /. ; Jensen, Kosmol. 
88 f. ; C. W. Goodwin, TSBA 2252. 1. B. 


CALITAS (kaA[€]ita[i]c [B]), i Esd. 923 = Ezra 
IO23, and 1 Esd. 94& = Neh. 87 Kelita. 


CALKER (Ezek. 27 927+; P*P 'pNTO). See Ship. 

CALLISTHENES (kaAAic 06 NHC [AV] , ~ follower 
of Nicanor [1], who, according to 2 Macc. , was burnt 
for firing the temple gates (2 Macc. 8 33)- 

CALNEH ( ni'T'D). I. (xaA&nnh [AZ? a L], [-&Aanni 
[E]i. A city included in the earlier kingdom of Nimrod, 
(jcn. 10 10 (J). See Nimrod, § 1, Shinar. 

Rawlinson ( Anc . Monarchies, 1 18) identifies it with Nippur, 
supposing that the Talmudic statement, ‘Calneh means Nippar’ 
(/.•/.v/i, !»»•!), represents a genuine tradition. The context, how- 
ever, shows that it is a pure guess ; -|»j'3 is connected with *^3*3, a 
Greek loan-word (vvfiifirj) meaning ‘bride,’ and nj'TD with 
n s 3, the old Hebrew for ‘bride’ (see Levy). Pressel {PR I'M') 
claims a consensus of critics for identifying Calneh .with 
Ctcsiphon XE. of Babylon, on the left bank uf the Tigris (so 
Targ. Jer., Ephr. Syr., Ens.. Jer.), which Pliny (b* 30) places 
in the province of Chalonitis. This conjecture, too, may be 
dismissed. 

The inscriptions alone should be consulted ; and, 
since none of the ordinary names of the Babylonian cities 
resembles Calneh (or Calno), we are justified in examin- 
ing the non-Semitic (ideographic) names. Among these 
we find Kul-unu (’dwelling of offspring’), which, in 
Assyrian times, was pronounced Zir-la-ba or (in an 
inscription of H.mimu-rabi) Za-ri-lab. The situation 
of Zirl ilia is uncertain (see Del. Par. 226) ; but the 
fact that Sargon mentions Zirlaba at the end of a list 
of Babylonian cities which apparently proceeds from 
south to north {KB 252 f) suggests to Hommel that 
it was not far from Babylon {Die semit. 1 'other, 1 234 f ). 
To Fried. Del. in 1876 { Chald . Gen. 293) this identifica- 
tion appeared certain. It is, indeed, not improbable, 
especially if we may point reP: (cp (5 as above, and 
; but we should like some fuller evidence that 
Kul-unu was really remembered as the old name 01 
Zirlaba. 

i 0 I:A O 7r avTcs, as if DD s r), a N. Syrian city, con- 
quered by the Assyrians (Am. 62, on which see AMOS, 
§ 6 [3]). See Calno. t. k. c. 

CALNO x^Aannh _l:XAQr]), Is. 10 9 t, thi 

city called Calneh [2] in Am.Gc (on which set 

1 Cp T«b. 1 5, ‘ the heifer Baal ' (t. / 3 <£oA. 777 Sa/xaAet [B], re 
(j-oa-xv l x ])- 
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CALPHI 

Amos, § 6 [^]) and Canxeh [q.v .] — (rather C'alneh) in 
Ezek. ‘27 23. 

ifi confounds it with Calneh [i], and connects it with the 
building of the ‘ tower,' which, since Babylon is mentioned just 
before, can only mean the tower of Babel (sec I IabkiA ; it is not im- 
probable that €> identities Calneh with Rursippn, according 
to the Talmudic tradition that the tower of B.dul was at 
Borsippa. This is, of course, worthless, tp's Hebrew te\t w as 
corrupt: was misread TQ 2 , ‘ fort ‘ ; nDlN became my, j 

‘ Aiabia.’ 

Doubtless Calno is Kullani, « place near Arpad, con- 
quered in 738 I iv Tiglath-pileser 111. (Tide, Wi , Fried. 
Del., Che., Kittel). T. K. c. 

CALPHI, RV Chalphi (a name formed from the | 
root Spfl, whereby a child is designated as a substitute 
for one lost ; cp aAc|><moc. and see Names, $ 62), 
father of Judas [3], 1 Macc. 11 70 (o Toy x^Ac^ei [AY], 

0 TOY X^4>- [**], 0 X^yeoy [Jos. Ant. xni. 07]; ,n 
the $\t. , uSi — and ka ^Slms )’ c’p Alph.i-.us, 

Clop as, § 1. 

CALVARY (xp&NlON [Ti. WH], Calvaria), Lk. *23 1 
33+ AV, the Yg. rendering (Lat. ea/vana^ skull) of I 
Kpaviov ( K\’ 'The skull ). The || passages preserve 
the Semitic form Golgotha (q.v. ). 

CAMEL (^2 |. <!? kamhAoc ; Gen. 12 16 241014 
etc., Ex. 9 3 Judg. 65 1 K. 10 2 1 Ch. 27 30 Ezra 267 

„ Tob. 92, and elsewhere, including six pro- 
phetic passages; Mt.84Mk.l6 etc. ; see 
also Dromedary). The Hebrew name 1 is common 
to all the Semitic languages, which proves that the 
animal was known before the parent stock divided 
— one of the facts from which Hommel and others 
have inferred that the original home of the Semitic 
race was in Central Asia. 2 The name was borrowed 
by the Egyptians ; it passed also into Greek and 
Latin, and most modern languages. The origin of 
the word is uncertain ; von Kremer (Sr///. Cultureut - 
lehnungen, 4) connects it with Ar. jama la, 1 to heap,’ as 
meaning the ' humped animal ' ; whilst Lngarde ( L 'ebers. 

49) follows Bochart in his etymology from Sol 'to 
requite. ’ the name thus indicating the revengeful temper 
often shown by the animal. 

In the frequent mention of the camel in the historical 
books of the OT there can be little doubt that Camel us 

2 Biblical dromedarius is meant (see below, § 6), 
references an Israelite ambassador may 

conceivably have seen a two-humped 
camel at Nineveh or Babylon. 3 We naturally expect 
to hear of its use by the Arabian 4 and other nomad 
tribes ; and accordingly the Ishmaelites (Gen. 37 =5 [j]>. 
the Midianites (Judg. 6s), 5 and the Amalekites (1 S. 
lr>3 279) by turns come before us as possessors of 
camels. The mention of them in connection with 
Job (Jobl3), and with the Queen of Sheba (1 K. 
IO2), also needs no comment. David's camels (r Ch. 

1 ‘TJ--, bikrdh , like the Ar. baler (Lane, 1 240) and Ass. 
bakru (Del. Ass. Hll'B) denotes the ‘young camel,' ]s.i!06 Jer. 
223 (RV my ). KV renders less aptly Dro.wi.dary O/.v.). '1 he 
word C'Jinz'nx, ahasterariim (Esth. 81014, AV ‘camels,' 

R\ “ifC mules '), is rather an adj. qualifying ‘ swift stei «K' ; so RV 
swift steeds that were used in the king's service ‘ (cp Pcrs. 
khshatra , realm ; BDB Lex.). The reaoing, however, is dis- 
puted. See Horse, $ 2. 

See this and other views summarised in Wright's Comp. 
Cram. Scut. Lang 5 ff. 

See the bas-reliefs on the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser II., 
and this king's monolith inscr., obv. 28 (I\B 1 r56_/I), 
dromedaries ( udrati ) with two humps' ; cp 1 >el. Par. 96. 

}.‘ JZ Lt . n account of the numerous references to the camel in 
Ar.jbian literature, and of the many names of the camel in 
Ar.ibic, see Hommel, Sdugeihiere , 139 ff. 

Loth they and their cattle were numberless,’ says the 
narrator. So too the Reubenites carry away 50,000 camels 
from the Hagrites (1 Ch. 5 21). Precisely so Tiglath-pileser II. 
states that he had taken 30,000 camels as prey from the Arabs 
(cp Hommel, GBA 665), and Asur-bani-pal says that he took so 
many camels from the Kedarenes that camels were sold in 
Assyria for from (silver) shekels to half a shekel (KB 2225). | 
Un the notice in Judg. 821 see Crescents. 
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27 30) may have been kept for purposes of trade ; 
they were put under the charge of an Ishmaelite, who 
from his calling bon- the name of Oml. Other kings 
may have followed David's example ; Hezekiah's camels 
were carried away by Namacherib (Schr. COT 2286). 
That Syrians should li.ixr used them (2 K. 89) is 
natural ; but in the hilly region of Palestine the camel 
cannot have been a common quadruped. It is true 
this animal appears again and again in the patriarchal 
story, and there is no difficulty 111 supposing that Jacob 
acquired camels in Mesopotamia. There is, however, 
great difficulty in the statement (On. 12 16) that camels 
formed part of a present given to Abraham by the 
pharaoh (see below', §3/!). 

The camel's saddle is mentioned only once, Gen. 31 34 
(^Pjn ra odyfiara, KY 'the camel's furniture'), 

anil derives its name from its round basket-shaped form. 
See Litter, Sadiu.k. 

The flesh of camels was unclean food to the Israelites 


(Dt. 147 Lev. 11 4). Bv the Arabs, on the other hand, 
camels were both eaten and sacrificed (W'RS Rel. Sem. (-1 
2l8). xi. M. — A. E. S. 

[The assertion that the ancient Egyptians knew the 
camel is unfounded. The picture of a camel on one of_ 

3. Not known ( Etl V° pi , an > ^ ramids , at M ,f oe 1 1 ‘ 


' terra-cotta figures — e.g . , of a travelling 
Arab (not, as has been supposed, an Egyptian) m 
Mariette (Abydus, 240) — and the references in Greek 
papyri, 2 prove nothing more than that the animal was 
known in Egypt in Roman times. It is surprising 
that it never appears eailier — e.g . , in representations of 
battles with the nomadic Semites who rode on camels. 


(Leps. Den km. 5 28) and on Greek 


The Egyptian artists evidently disliked to represent the 
animal — not because of its ungainly appearance, for 
they have rather a fancy for delineating strange 
creatures, but out of religious antipathy (WMM As. 
u. Eur. 142). The statement that the camel is 
mentioned ill Pap. Anast. i. 23s is groundless. The 
passage contains an exclamation of the Asiatic princes, 
awe-struck at the bravery of an Egyptian soldier — 
y a-ba-ta ka-ma \i-/(l)a ma-ha-ira n~-mu , which seems to 
mean, 'Thou art lost (jrnK?) like God (Vn-ids) a hero 
(-in: 0) indeed (Ar. na' am). ‘ K\en if this explanation 3 be 
rejected, the idea of Chabas ( Voyage , 220) that the 
Asiatics are here calling for ‘camel’s meat' is most 
ridiculous. The other passages appealed to refer not 
to the camel (the pretended kamaly) but to a large 
species of monkey (kay, ky), which is said to come 
from Ethiopia (where there were no camels in 1300 
B.C. , see above), and is described as docile — learning 
an amusing kind of dance, and carrying its master's 
walking-stick. See the passages collected by M'MM 
(As. a. Eur. 37o), 4 and the judicious remarks of Wiede- 
mann, SB A I332. Even the Egyptian name of the 
camel X (or cr) AMOY^ (plural X&m&yAi) is foreign (not 
from gamut [Lagarde, Uebers. 49] but from an original 
*gamdl), and does not seem very old. w. M. M. ] 

[The difficulty of the narrative in Gen. 12 10-20 is very 
great so long as it is assumed that it correctly 1 epresents 
n f the Hebrew tradition. Supposing, how- 

4. OT ret. evcr ^ t ] iat t h e niL . n tion of the pharaoh were 
to Egypt, to a misunderstanding, and that the 
early Hebrew tradition knew only of a visit of Abraham 

1 Roman period? Even in Persian times orthodox Ethiopians 
were apparently deterred from using the animal by fear of 
contracting ceremonial di. file men t. The more southern tribes 
had no camels ; see, e.g., iU.-inctte, div. 12, 87. The animal 
can hardly live in the regions S. of Meroe. 

2 E.g., in Grenfell, Greek Papyri G45 etc.), camels appear 

frequently in the Fay iim after 100 a.d. ^ It is, however, signifi- 
cant that they sometimes bear ’A pafhica as brand- 

marks (1 /. 50 a). The camels on the roads to the Red Sea 
(Petrie, Koptos , 27, l. 21, Strabo, etc.) were driven by the desert- 
tribes. 

3 Partly after Erman, ZA '77, 36. 

4 Add the passage on -fry-apes from the St. Petersburg tale 
and De Morgan, Cat. Ilonuni. i. 644 (/ij*animals from the 
Sudan). 
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to the land of Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 [ 3]), the difficulty 
arising from the mention of camels in Gen. 12 16 would 
disappear. The difficulty of Ex. 93 (J), where a 
murrain is predicted on pharaoh’s cattle including ’ the 
camels,’ cannot, however, be removed by such an 
expedient. Here it appears simplest to suppose that 
the narrator gave a list of those kinds of animals which, 
from a Palestinian point of view, would be liable to the 
murrain. 

Two proverbial expressions about the camel occur | 
in the Gospels (the one in Mt. 19 --4 Mk. 10 2s Lk. 1825, , 
NT ff ot ^ er * n 2 4 )• The reading 

re ' xa/aXos (a rope?) for xd/i^Aos has been 
suggested for the former. It is as old as Cyril of 
Alexandria and is evidently the conjecture of a non- 
Semitic scribe (see Nestle, Exp. T. 9474). xd/47/Xos is 
correct. Analogous proverbs can be quoted — e.g. , ‘ In 
Media a camel can dance on a bushel ’ (Jebam. 45 a) — 
i. e. , all things are possible. t. k. c.] 

As has been indicated above there are two species of camel. 
One, the Camelus dromedarius , is found in S£. Asia ranging 
from Afghanistan and Bokhara through Nw. 

6. Zoology. India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
and in N. Africa ; this species reaches its most 
southern point in Somali- land. The second, or Bactrian, camel, ( 
C. bactrianus , lives in the high plateaus of central Asia. Both < 
species are said to exist wild, but it is generally thought that ! 
the herds found in a state of nature are descended from 
domesticated animals and are not truly feral. This view is | 
supported by the recent observations of Sven Hedin. They 
have been introduced into many parts of both the Old and the 
New World, and where the climate has proved suitahle have 
been very useful as beasts of burden. 

Numerous breeds of the C. dromedarius are found in the 
East, and show as great diversities in character and use as do , 
the various breeds of horse. Tbe hreeds, many of which are 
distinguished by a complex system of branding, may be roughly 
divided into two classes : the riding, called in Egypt and Arabia 
I l agin and in Indian Sawari, and the baggage animal, called 
respectively the Gamal and Unt. The word dromedary is 
often restricted to the former animal, which often maintains a 
pace of 8-10 miles an hour for a long period, whereas the 
baggage camel rarely exceeds 3 miles an hour. Riding a camel 
for any length of time usually induces sickness ? the movement 
of the two legs of each side together producing a most un- 
pleasant swaying motion. Enormous herds, such as we read of 
in the OT, are still kept by the natives both of the Sudan and 
of NW. India, and breeding stahles exist in many parts of the 
East. Camels produce but one y.-ung at a time and the period I 
of gestation is twelve months ; the young are suckled for a > ear 1 
or longer. The average length of life seems to be considerable 
— from forty to fifty years— and if well treated the camel will 
continue to work hard until well over thirty. 

Tbe power which it undoubtedly possesses of doing without 
food is to some extent dependent on the hump; when the 
animal is underfed or overworked this structure begins to dis- 
appear and the condition of the hump is thus an unfailing sign 
of the state of its health. Similarly the power of doing without . 
water is due to a structural peculiarity of the two first compart- 
ments— the rumen and reticulum — uf the complex stomach of 
the camel. Each of these chambers has its wall pitted into a 
series of crypts or cells which are each guarded by a special 
sphincter muscle, and in these crypts a certain amount of water 
is stored— perhaps two gallons at most. The fluid can be let 
out from time to time to mix with the more solid food. Camels 
ruminate, and their masticated food passes straight into the 
tliird division of the stomach. In spite of this provision for 
storing water, no opportunity should be lost of watering camels, 
as it is most inadvisable to trust to this reserve, and they are apt 
to overdrink themselves if kept without water for too long a 
time. The stories about travellers saving their lives by opening 
the stomachs of camels when dying of thirst are probably 
imaginary ; the camel exhausts its own supply of water, and 
even if a little be left it is quite undrinkable. Their flesh is 
eaten at times by natives, who consider the hump a delicacy. 
Their dung is used for fuel in the desert. 

From the earliest times the hair of the camel has been woven 
into fabrics. The hair from the hump and back is torn or shorn 
and woven into a tough, harsh cloth ; but a finer, softer material 
is als-» prepared from the under-wool. The milk is consumed 
by the natives, who both drink it and convert it into butter and I 
cheese. 

Although the camel has been domesticated from a very early 
date, and although, without its aid, vast regions of the world 
would prove un traversable, and consequently it has always heen 
the servant of man, there is considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the real character of the animal. Perhaps the latest 
writer, .Major Leonard, 1 may be quoted as one who has had 
sixteen > ears' ‘ practical observation and experience of camels in 
India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and the Soudan ’ ; he says, ‘To sum 

1 The Camel , its Uses and Management (’94). 
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up the average specimen of a camel. He can abstain from food 
and water — the latter more especially — longer than any other 
animal. He is stupid and patient to excess, submissive and 
tenacious to a degree, docile and obstinate to a certain extent, 
vindictive and passionate when roused, not easily excited nor 
usually alarmed, though at times liable to a panic or stampede 
—an animal in fact whose characteristics are every bit as 
peculiar as his structural peculiarities.’ Another admirable 
epitome of the character of the camel as a baggage animal is 
given in Kudyard Kipling’s ‘Oont.’ A. i-;. s. 

§ if. 6 N. M. — A. E. S. ; § 3 \V. M. M. ; § 4/ T. K. C. 

CAMON pamngon [B], -mmoo [A], kaA- 

K 60 N [L]), an unknown locality in Gilead; the burial- 
place of Jair ( q.v . 1) (Judg. 10 5). It was doubtless one 
of the Havvoth-Jair (q.v.). Reland (679) rightly 
combines it with the 'Ka.fiovv which, in 217 B.c. , 
Antiochus III. the Great captured along with Pella and 
Gefrun (Polyb. v. 7O12). To the \Y. of the place 
identified by Buhl with the ancient Gefrun or Ephron 
(q.v. , i. 2) in N. Gilead, and 1 m. S. of the high road 
from Irbid (Arbela) to the Jordan, lies a village whose 
name, Kumeim , Tittle summit,’ is doubtless a corrup- 
tion of the ancient Kamon: 

Eus. and Jer. (OS 272 66 110 20) identify Camon with a place 
in the ‘great plain ’ called Kafj.fj.iova, Cimona, situated 6 R. m. 
N. of Legio, on the way to Ptnlemais. This Kafj.fj.iova, however, 
which is evidently Tell kaimun (see Jokneam), is clearly on 
the wrong side of the Jordan. 

CAMP (H 3 TO ; 1 TTApeMBoXH [BADEFL], Gen. 
322 [ 3 ] Ex. 14 19 Ileb. 13 u). A camp is so called from 
i MMifnrw curving of the tents over their occu- 
pants ( N / rtyn ; cp MH nun)- 2 The term 
(nine) is applied primarily to an assemblage of tents of 
nomads (Gen. 32 21 [22], EV ‘company’; Nu. 13 19, 
EV ’camps'). Of the early Israelitish nomad camps 
we have no contemporary records ; Doughty (Ar. Des. 
I221 2309) observes that some Bedouin tribes pitch dis- 
persedly and without order ; others in a circle, to protect 
the cattle. The latter style is that of the nyo (Ar. 
duwdr), of which we hear in Gen. 2 f>i 6 Nu. 31 10 1 Ch. 
6 39 [54] Ezek. 2f>4 (AV ‘castle,’ but in Ezek. ‘palaces,’ 
RV ’encampment'). 

The military camps of a later age are referred to 
elsewhere (see War). Suffice it to remark here (1) that 
the encampments of the Hebrews were probably round 
rather than square : this was a legacy from their nomad 
state (see above) ; the barricade which surrounded the 
camp was ealled ([1 S. 172 o26s, 3 AV ‘trench,’ 

RV ‘place of the wagons,' mg. ’barricade’; in 1720 
0 x and in 20 5 Aq. and Syin. or Theod. aTpoyyu\io<ns, 
Tg. xci pip - — i.c . , xapckoi/ua] — i.e . , a. ‘round’ line of 
defence, cp 'round'). 4 Also (2) that their camps 
have left no impress on names of places, as the Roman 
castra has on English place-names. Mahaneh-Dan 
[q.v. ] owes its name to a misunderstanding. We do 
find, however, the strange archaising phrases, ‘ the camp 
of Yah we ’ (2CI1. 31 2) and ‘the camp of the Levites’ 
(1 Ch. 9 18; cp Nu. 2 17 P), in connection with the 
description of the temple services. Is. 29 1 has been 
thought to describe Jerusalem as the camp — i.e., dwell- 
ing — of David (so BDB) ; but this is far from certain ; 
the prophecy of Yahw&'s encampment against Jerusalem 
is thereby obscured. 

This leads us to speak of the camp in the wilderness, 
as conceived by P (Nu. 1 - 4 ). Of course, it must be 
2 In the historically true that there was a sacred 

wildPTTIPqai PI tellt ‘ n Wh ' Ch the ^ OT CheSt COnmin - 
^ '■ ing the sacred objects of the Israelitish 

nomads was placed when the Israelites halted in their 
wanderings (see Ark, 4). This tent, glorified into the 
so-called Tabernacle (see Taberna( id'), forms the 

1 Turin 2 K. 68 ‘(shall be) my camp’ is corrupt; Th. Klo. 
Gratz. Benz, after Pesh. read '.'Onfl, ‘ye shall be hid. 

2 On 'jn in JTer. 37 16 see Cni.i.s. 

3 AVmg- ‘midst of bis carriages.' 

4 © L in 17 20 has irapepfiohri , UU 5 ©bal \afLni}V 7 f and Aq. also 

Kapirq. 
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centre of the eamp as described by P. The case is 
analogous to that of Ezekiel’s ideal division of the Holy 
Land in the future ( H/ck. 48 ), in which his sacerdotal con- 
ceptions find expression. The Tabernacle is the place 
of Yahwe’s presence. This is why it is the central 
point, immediately round which the Levites encamp, 
forming an inner ring of protection for the ordinary 
Hebrew lest by inadvertently drawing near he should 
bring down upon himself the wrath of Yah w e( N u. 1 50-53). 

The positions of the various tribes are gi\en in Nu. ’2; on 
each side of the tabernacle, but separated from it by the Levites, 
three tribes encamp — a lending tribe flanked by two otlici tribes 
with their ‘ensigns ’ t.nn< >- Thus on the E. L Judah flanked by 
Issachar and Zebulun ; on the S. Reuben flanked by Simeon and 
Gad; on the W. Ephraim flanked by M.m.iwh and Beniamin; 
and on the N. Dan flanked by Asher and N.iphtali. It luxs 
generally been held that the four leading tribes were dis- 
tinguished by the possession of large standaids whereas 

the other tribes had only smaller ensigns (n'uO I but this rests 
perhaps on a misinterpretation of which, as the contexts 
and, in part the versions show, means a company ; see the 
discussions \n/<JR ti (’98) 92-101 ; and cp Enmitn. 

The foregoing details are to be gathered from what have been 

G enerally regarded as parts of the primary narrative of P. 

urther details as to the Invites are given in 3 14-39, which has 
been attributed (c.g . , by Wo. CH 179 y/.) to secondary strata 
ofP. According to tins section the various Levitical divisions 
encamped as follows : — Moses, Aaron and his sons (3 38) on the 
E , the Kohathites on the S. (3 29X the Gershonites on the W. 
^23), and the Merarites on the X. ^35) of the tabernacle. 

The Eastward is manifestly regarded as the superior position ; 
the relative importance of the remaining three positions is less 
obvious ; but it may be observed that the E. and S. sides are 
occupied by the children of Leah (exclusive of Levi) together 
with Gad ; the W". by the children of Rachel, and the N. by the 
children of the handmaids (exclusive of Gad). 

The priestly w riters appear to have conceived of the 
camp as square, and this is probably another indication 
that we have to do with an ideal (not a historical) camp ; 
for there is some reason for believing that the actual 
encampments of the Hebrews approximated to the 
round rather than the square form (cp §1). Though 
the other hexateuchal sources furnish few details as to 
the camp, the direct statement of Ex. 337 (E) that the 
tabernacle was outside is quite irreconcilable with P’s 
account that it formed the centre of the camp. The 
central position of the tabernacle, the intermediate 
position of the Levites between the tabernacle and the 
secular tribes, and the superior position assigned among 
the Levites to the sons of Aaron, are not matters of 
history, but the expression, in the form of an idealisation 
of the past, of a religious idea. 

T. K. C.,§i ; G. B. G., §2. 

CAMPHIRE p£b ; Kyirpoc [BN AC] ; Cant. 1 14 
[om. B], 413), the earlier spelling of * camphor,’ should 
be Henna (as in RV) — i.e . , Lawsonia alba , Lamk. , 
a plant described by Tristram (NHB 339 f . ) as still 
growing on the shores of the Dead Sea at Engedi 
(Cant. 1 14). According to Boissier (FI. Orient. 2744), 
it is frequently cultivated in Egypt, Arabia Petrma, and 
Persia ; and it is probably indigenous to N. Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, and AV. India (Bentham and Hooker, 
Go/. Pl. 1 782). The ' cluster ' 1 of Cant. 1 14 is that of 
the flowers. 

Pesh. and. Tar", have the same word as MT, with which 
KVTrpo? also is identical : and the Syriac lexicographers state 
that this means die ha.nn.ri of the Arahs — the plant from which 
they ohtain the dye for the nails. The Greek references to 
Kinrpo • will be found in Liddell and Scott, s. v. 

N. M. — W. T. T.-D. 

CANA OF GALILEE (k&n a thc rxAtAxixc [Ti. 
^ T H] : Pesh. katna) appears only in the Fourth Gospel, 
as the scene of Christ's first miracle (John 2 in 446), 
and of his healing of the nobleman’s son lying sick at 
Capernaum (4 46-54), and as the home of Nathanael 
(21 2). The only evidence as to its position is that it 
lay higher than Capernaum ; Jesus went down from 
it to the latter (2 12). 

Tradition and present opinion are divided between 

4 — which else where means a cluster of grapes — possibly 

of dates in Cant. 7 7 yC [8 f.]. See Budde. 
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the modern Kefr Kenna, a hamlet almost 3^ m. NE. of 
Nazareth, ,with a fine spring, and KhirbJt Kana or 
Kanat el-Gelll, on a promontory of Gebel Kuna over the 
plain of Buttauf, about 8 m. N. of Nazareth, with 
ruins, tombs, cisterns, and a pool. 

The data of Antoninus Placcntinus, 570 a. d. (/tin. 4), suit Kefr 
Kenna, at which the mediaeval writers Phocas, John of Wurz- 
burg, and Ouaresmius, place it ; so also in modern times Oiuhin, 
He Sauk y, Porter, Tristram, and t i>mler. Eusebius and 
Jerome (( >.S) identify it with Ka?.\ii in AsIut (Josh. l'J 28) ; to 
them, tliei el ore, it would not have been at Kefr Kama, but may 
have been Kanat cl-Gclil. The data 1 >f Theodosius (530 A. D.) 
suit Kanat el-GelTl, and so in the Middle Ages do those of 
Saewulf, Brocariius, Fetellus, Marin us Sanutus; and others ad- 
here. Robinson, who was the first modern to revive the claims 
of K final el-Gi'lTl, describes the position, details the traditional 
evident e, jpul points mil that the name is the equivalent of the 
NT one, while Kenna, with the double is not (BR 3 204-8). 
He has been followed by Ritter, Renan, Thomson, Stanley, and 
Socin. 

The name Kfinat cl-< ielll is not above suspicion ; it 
may be the creation of an early ecclesiastical tradition, 
just as Robinson himself points out that an attempt has 
been made by the native ( !hristians in the present 
century to transfer it to Kefr Kenna. On the other 
hand, Josephus resided for a time in a village of Galilee, 
called Cana ( Fit. 16); if this be the same as his 
residence in the plain of Asochis (id. 41), he means 
Kfmat el-Gelll. 

Conder (PBF Mem. 1 288) suggests another site for Cana in 
‘ Ain Kana, on the road between Reineh and Tabor. 

G. A. S. 


CANAAN, CANAANITE ($33, ^33, xanaan. 
X&N&NAlOl)- Corns from Laodicea of the time of 
Pb nMan Antiochus IV. and his successors, bear 
usage 1 the le S end jyasa ok koik^S. ’ of Laodkcn, 
° ' a metropolis in Canaan ’ — probably the 
Phoenician town whose position is indicated by the 
ruins of Umm-el- AwamTd, S. of Tyre. Well known, 
too, is the statement (wrongly assigned to Hecatceus 
of Miletus) that Phoenicia was formerly called x v & 
(Herodinn, -irepi /xovrjpovs 19; similarly Steph. 

Byz. x va oirrios r) ^olvikt) eKaXeiro). In accordance 
with this, Philo of By bios (2, 27) calls the eponym of 
the Phoenicians 'Chna, who was later called Phoinix ’ 
(a 5 eX <ph<i tov irpibrov /x€rouop.ao 6 tvTos <poivinos), and 

in Bekker, Anecd. iii. 1181, 6 x v ™ (gen. T °u X v &) 1S 
identified with Agenor (the father of Phoenix), ’whence 
the Phoenicians also are called Ochna' (o 6 ev Kai ij 
<h oiuiK'q Xlyercu). Here we have the shorter form 

Kna (yio ; cp Olsh. , Le/irb. d. hebr. Spr. y 215a), so 
often met with in the Amarna tablets under the form 


. Kinahhi, side by side with the fuller form Kiuahni, 
probably with the article prefixed (yjpn) as in Egyptian 
inscriptions (see below, § 6). 

As a geographical term Canaan shares the indefinite- 
ness that characterises much of the OT, and indeed of 
all ancient, geographical nomenclature. 

2 . OT usage. j n - ts w j^ est sense the term seems to 
have been used to denote all of what may be roughly 
classed as Southern Syria, from the foot of Mt Hermon 
to the lower end of the Dead Sea, including territory 
both to the E. and to the W. of the Jordan clear to 
the Mediterranean. Such appears to be the case in the 
Book of Joshua ( 11 3). More commonly, however, it is 
restricted to the lands lying to the W. of the Jordan — 
that is Judaea, Phoenicia, and Philistia proper. As 
Judaea, however, became more sharply marked off from 
Phoenicia and Philistia, it is natural that to Hebrew 
writers Canaan should have come to mean the latter 
districts more particularly. So in Is. 23 n the term is 
applied to Phoenicia and perhaps to the entire coast, and 
in Zeph. 2 5 to Philistia. As an ethnic term, Canaanite 
is similarly applied to the inhabitants of the W. Jordan 
district in general, while at times — as in Nu. 13 29 — the 
seats of the Canaanites are more specifically limited to 
I the sea-coast and the Jordan valley. Corresponding to 


1 This section is by the author of thc article Phoenicia. 
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the iilcntilic.it ion of Canaan with Phoenicia, which is also 
in accord with the usage of the term Kinahhi in the 
Amarna Tablets (§ io below), the term Canaanite 
comes to be associated with the mercantile activity of 
Phu nicia, and in consequence appears occasionally — 
as, e.g . , in Hos. 128 Is. 2o Z — in the general sense 
of merchant. According to Targ. and many moderns, 
it has this sense likewise in Zeeh. 142i ; Wcllhausen 
and Now' nek would add, emending in accordance with 
0 HA , Zech. 11 7 ii. 

The indefiniteness and the shifting character of both 
the geographical and the ethnical terms point to 
„ ~ , . , political changes in which were in- 

. oOgrap tea YO j ve( j t j ie p eo pi e to whom the term 
in erence, Canaanites was originally applied : 
indeed, the indefiniteness is the direct outcome of these 
changes. Analogy warrants us in assuming as the 
starting-point a more limited district, and that with the 
extension of Canaanitish conquest or settlement the 
term became correspondingly enlarged, though it is 
nut necessary to assume that the correspondence between 
actual settlement or possession and the geographical 
application of the term Canaan must have been complete. 
The predominance of Canaanites in important sections 
of the \V. Jordan lands would have sufficed for imposing 
their mime on the whole district. 

The Egyptian inscriptions come to our aid in enabling 
us to determine where to seek for the origin of the term. 
4 EffVDtian * n l ^ e accounts ^ le ' r -^atic campaigns, 
evidence whicfl begin about 1800 n.<\, the rulers 
of the Nile restrict the name Ka-n-’-n$ 
to the low strip of coast that forms the eastern limit 
of the Mediterranean ; and, since it is only the northern 
sec lit di of this coast that affords a sufficiency of 
suitable harbours for extensive settlements, it is more 
particularly to the Phoenician coast- land that the name 
is applied. Prom the Phoenician coast it naturally 
came to be extended bv the Egyptians to the entire 
const down to the Egyptian frontier, the absence 
of any decided break in the continuity of the coast 
leading to the extension of the nomenclature, as it led 
in later times to the shifting character of the southern 
boundary of Phoenicia proper. The name of Philistia 
for the southern part of the const does not occur in the 

5 History Egyptitm inscriptions. It was from the 

Of Name coast > tllere fo re . that the name was ex- 

tended to include the high lands adjacent 

to it ; and it is interesting to note that, whilst the geo- 
graphical term never lost its restricted application to the 
coast strip, the ethnographical term Ka-n-’-ne-mau — 
i.e. , Canaanites— embraces for the Egyptians, accord- 
ing to Miiller {As. u. Ji nr. 206 /.), the population 
of all of Western Syria, precisely as in biblical sources. 
The combination of the Egyptian with the OT notices 
seems to justify the conclusion that the coast population 
sent into the interior offshoots which made permanent 
settlements there. In this way both Canaan and the 
Canaanites acquired the wide significance that has been 
noted, whilst the subsequent tendency towards restricting 
the name to the sea-coast is an unconscious return to 
the earlier and more exact nomenclature. 

The etymology of the term Canaan bears out these 
historical and geographical conclusions. In the Egyptian 

6 Etvmologv inscri P tions ( C P also a.nve, § 1 1 the 

word appears with the article — ' The 
Canaan ' — which points to its being a descriptive term ; 
and, even though we agree with Moore {PA OS, 1890, 
pp. l.xvii-lxx) that the testimony is incomplete, the 
use of the stem in Hebrew in the sense of ’ to be 
humbled’ suggests the possibility that this stem may, 
n some other Semitic dialect, have been used to convey 
the idea of ’ low,' even though that may not have been 
the original sense of the stem. If we keep in view the 
prefixing of the article to the term, and its original 
application to a strip of land between the sea and the 
mountains, no more appropriate designation than * the 
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lowland ' can well be imagined ; and this explanation 
of Canaan, though not unanimously accepted, is at any 
rate provisionally tenable. 1 Certainly it seems to be an 
ancient one ; for when it is said that the Canaanite is 
the one who dwells by the sea and along the side of the 
Jordan (Xu. 1:129) -i.e., in the two 'lowland' districts 
of Palestine — the very artificiality of the indicated limits 
suggests that it was the etymology of the word which 
led the writer to such a view in contradiction to so many 
other passages where Canaanites are spoken of as 
occupying mountainous districts also. 

By the side of the term Canaan, however, there is in 
the OT another which is used, especially by the Elohist, 

. -, to cover precisely the same population — 

• 63 namely, 'the land of the Amorite. ' It 

m is the merit of Stein thal \ 7 ., f. JWircr- 

psvchologie , 12 267) and of E. Meyer (ZATIl T 122 
['81]) to have definitely demonstrated this important 
point. See Amokites. At the same time, it is to 
be borne in mind that when the coast -land is speci- 
fically referred to, the term Amorite is not used, but, 
as already pointed out, either Canaan for the w'hole 
coast or Canaan for the northern and Philistia for the 
southern. "Whether the Yahwist (J) is equally con- 
sistent, as Mcvcr claims, in using ‘Canaanite' for the 
pre-Israel itish population of the W. Jordan lands is 
open to question. The theory cannot be carried through 
without a certain amount of arbitrariness in the distribu- 
tion of the verses belonging to J and E respectively (see 
M‘ Curdy's note, Hist. Proph. Mon. 1 406-8), 

Moreover, the cuneiform documents and Egyptian 
inscriptions furnish an explanation for the double 
nomenclature that places the facts in 
a somewhat different light. From the 
Egyptian side it is clear that the term ’ Amoritic ' land 
was limited to the mountain district lying to the east of 
the Phoenician coast-land but extending across the 
Jordan to the Orontes (\VM,\f, As. Enr. 2 17 ff,). 
The southern and the eastern boundaries are not sharply 
defined. The former is placed by Muller, on the basis 
of Egyptian inscriptions, at the entrance of the plain — 
the so-called flcka — between the Lebanon and the 
Antilibanus, and, whilst the Orontes might seem to 
furnish a natural eastern boundary, it would appear 
that the early Egyptian conquerors extended the limits 
still farther to the east. At the time of Thotmes 111. 
the Hittites had not yet made their appearance. Lnter, 
in the days <<f Rameses III., when the Ilittitcs form 
the most serious menace to Egyptian supremacy in 
"Western Asia, the <>n*ntex becomes a more definite 
boundary of the Amoritic' district, while as the 
Hittites encroach upon the territory of the Amorites, 
the term Hittite begins to displace ’Amorite' for the 
northern mountain district of Palestine. This process 
9 In earlv * s co,n l^ etei ^ about 1000 b.c. At that 
A^vrian time, however, the term Amoritic had 
* already been extended to the southern 

range of Palestine — not by the Egyptians, but by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. It is in cuneiform docu- 
ments of (about) the twelfth century that we first 
come across the term ‘ land of A-mur-ri' (as the signs 
must be read, instead of A-har-ri, as was formerly 
supposed). Nebuchadrezzar I. , king of Babylonia, 
whose date is fixed at circa 1127, calls himself the 
conqueror of the ' land of Amur ’ ; and Tiglath-pileser I. 
of Assyria, whose reign coincides in part with that of 
Nebuchadrezzar, names the great sea of the Amoritic 
land as the western boundary to his conquests. 

Long ere this, however, as the use of the Babylonian 
language in the Amarna tablets (< irca 1400 B.c. ) shows, 

1 [So G. A. Smith, HG 5, whilst BDB and Buhl (Pal 42) 
decline a do bi«.i<. Moore and E. Meyer (GA 176) reject the 
derivation from * humilis esse,' which is the property of the 
uncritical Augtiaine (Enarrat. in Ps, 104 7). Augustine says 
(A xpos. F.f>. ad Rom.) that the peasants near llippo, when 
| asked as to their origin, answered in Punic, Chunani , id cst , 
Chananacos esse. ] 
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Babylonia had come into elm*: contact with the Phoe- 
nician coast and the interior. As a matter of fact, one 
of the earliest rulers in Southern Babylonia of whom we 
have any record, Sorgo n I., whose date is h\ed at 3800 
B.c., is declared, in a tablet presenting a curious mixture 
of ‘omens’ and historical tradition, to have penetrated 
beyond the western sea («.«?.. the Mediterranean), and 
there are indications that he actually set foot on the 
island of Cyprus (see Max Ohnef.ilseh- Richter, Kyptos, 
83). Sargon speaks only in a general way of having 
proceeded to the 'west' land; but the ideographic 
designation in the text in question — Marti 1 — is the 
same as that which the later Assviian rulers employ for 
the territory which includes Ouaan in the proper sense. 
The same compound ideogram is the ordinary term lor 
•west' in the legal literature of Babylonia ; and the 
suggestion that it is also to be read Aniurru — Mar 
being a playful acrologism of Amur and tu, indi« sit- 
ing perhaps direction — is plausible. In any case there 
appears to be some close connection between Mak tu 
and the name Aniurru. 1 The text in which Sargon' s 
western conquests are spoken of is probably of a very 
much later date than Sargon himself; but the value of 
the tradition, and at all events of the geographical 
nomenclature, is unimpaired by this fact. The Amarna 
, . tablets, which constitute the remains of 

tablet nia E S. v P tian archives of the fifteenth 
century B. C. , confirm the great antiquity 
of the term Amurru. In the letters to their royal 
master written by officers under Egypt ia.t suzerainty, 
the term is of not infrequent occurrence, and an ex- 
amination of the passages proves that it is applied, just 
like the corresponding term in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, to the mountainous district lying immediately to 
the east of the coast-land of ' Canaan ’ in the Egyptian 
sense — of Northern Palestine. The eastern limits 
are again not sharply defined. In the period to w'hich 
the Amarna tablets belong, the Hittites are beginning 
to extend their settlements beyond the Orontes ; but 
between ‘ Hatti ’ and ’ Amor ’ land there was a district 
known as Xuhassi, which reached to Damascus. This 
may, roughly, be regarded as the eastern frontier 
of the ’Amurru' district. The agreement between 
the Egyptian and the Amarna nomenclature extends to 
the term ’Canaan,’ which, under the form Kinahhi, is 
limited in the Amarna tablets to the northern ’ lowland ' 
or sea-coast. It was quite natural that, from being 
applied to the interior district of Northern Palestine, the 
term ’ Amurru ’ should come to be employed for the 
interior of Southern Palestineas well, just as the Egyptians 
extended the application of ' Canaan ’ to the entire 
Palestinian coast. When the Assyrian conquerors in 

11 In later n ’ nt ^ centur y begin to threaten the 
Assyrian Hebrew kingdoms, they include the 

J dominion of the latter under the land of 

' Amurru. ’ The term ’ land of Israel ' occurs only once 
in Assyrian inscriptions, and even this passage is 
not beyond dispute. Again, since the ‘Amurru’ 
district in the proper sense was the first territory that 
the earliest Babylonian and Assyrian conquerors set 
foot in after crossing the Orontes, it also happens that 
the term becomes for them the most general designation 
for the ’ West. ’ On the other hand, it must be noted 
that this development in the use of ’ Amurru ’ is directly 
due to Babylonian influence, and forms part of the 
heritage bequeathed to later times by the period of early 
Babylonian control over the land lying to the west of 
the Orontes. 

At the comparatively late period when Assyria, 

12 Land of usur P' n S the place fornu-i ly held by Baby- 
Hittites l° n i a > Begins her conquests, the ‘ Amoritie’ 

power in Northern Palestine was seriously 
1 For a discussion of the subject and a somewhat different 
view, see Scluudi.r, ‘I)as land Amurru,' SBAlf Dec. 20, 1094. 
“P a bo Wi. GI 1 (‘05), 51-54. An analogy for thus indicating 

westward' by a re'”' " *■ ■ i-~ 

found in the OT dc 
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threatened by the Hittitks [q.v.\ In extending their 
settlements Ijcvond the Orontes they encroached upon 
’Amoritie’ territory. The distinct traces of this west- 
ward movement of the Hittites are to be found in the 
Amarna tablets already mentioned. Indeed, the move- 
ment forms the kev to the political situation of Palestine 
in the fifteenth century n The Assyrian conquerors 
accordingly, when proceeding In the West, invariably 
began their campaigns by a passage of amis with the 
Halites. Tins, taken together with the waning strength 
of the ’Amorites,’ led tu another change in the geo- 
graphical nomenclature — the extension of the term 
Hatti or llittite to Northern Palestine as f.ir as the 
Mediterranean, so as to include, therefore, Phoenicia 
proper. For Southern Palestine the older designation 
1 Amurru' held its own, and the dillcicntiution thus 
resulting between ‘llatti’ and ‘Amurru 1 assumed a 
practical significance which was quite independent of 
the original application of the two trims. 

It will have become evident from this sketch of the 
early fortunes of Palestine that care must be exercised 
13 Ethno * n < ^ ra "* n £ conclusions from geographical 


graphical 


nomenclature. The Hittite power does 

, . , . not extend to the sea-coast because of the 

distinctions. , r , ■ , . , 

extension of the geographical term, and 

so the ethnographical application of Amoritie cannot be 
determined from the geographical usage. 

That ’ Amur ’ originally designated a particular tribe, 
or possibly a group of tribes, settled chiefly in the Anti- 
, . . libanus district, is one of the few 

m n es. f acts tQ deduced f rom the early 
Egyptian monuments. These Amorites of Northern 
Palestine are frequently represented by the Egyptians 
as a blond people with a cast of countenance that marks 
them off from what are generally considered to be 
Semitic traits (see Petrie, Racial Types from the J'yypttau 
Monuments ). It would be hazardous, in the face of 

our imperfect knowledge, to enter upon further specula- 
tions as to their origin, There are good reasons for 
tt f believing that already at a very early 
e ero " period the population of Palestine prr- 
geneous sen ted a mixture of races, and that 
popu a ion. intermarriage the dividing lines 

between these races became fainter in the course of time, 
until all sharp distinctions were obliterated. Hence the 
promiscuous grouping — so characteristic in the Hexa- 
teuch — of Amorites with Perizzites, Hivites. Hittites, 
etc., of northern and southern Palestinians, without any 
regard to ethnic distinctions. The problem of differentia- 
ting between these various groups whom the Hebrews 
encountered upon settling in Palestine is at present 
incapable of solution. Future discoveries will prob- 
ably emphasise still more strongly the heterogeneous 
character of the tribes. Their unorganised condition 
made them a comparatively easy prey 


16 . Their 


to conquerors and vet difficult to ex- 


absorption. 

Egyptian conquerors were content with a general 
recognition of their supremacy on the part of the 
inhabitants. Native Palestinians were retained in con- 
trol, and all that was demanded was a payment of 
tribute from time to time. When, however, the 
Hebrews permanently settled in Southern Palestine, 
about 1200 b.c. , the early inhabitants lost much of their 
political prestige. In the course of time, also, many of 
the groups were reduced to a state of subjection, varying 
in degree, but in all eases, except in the ease of the 
inhabitants of the coast, sufficiently complete to prevent 
any renewal of former conditions. With the successful 
establishment of the b'nc Israel in the lands to the west 
of the Jordan, the history of the pre-Israelitish inhabit- 
ants comes to an end in Southern Palestine, except so 
far as the influence of these Canaanitish groups upon 
the religious life of the Israelites is involved. The 
Hittites in the north, of course, survive ; but the other 
groups, including the Amorites, gradually disappear, 
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either sinking into a position of utter insignificance or 
amalgamating with the IL-brcw tribes (see Government, 
§ 15 f .\ Israel, § 8). The frequent injunctions in the 
Ib-xateuch warning the people against intermarriage 
v ith these conquered groups are ( I ear indications that 
such intermarriages must have been common. 

A new element in the ethnographical environment of 
Palestine that appears simultaneously with, or shortly 
17 PET f before, the invasion of the Hebrews is 
1 is ines. re p resen t ec i by the Philistines, who, 
coming (it would appear) from some island or coast-land 
l»» the west of Palestine, succeeded as a sturdy seafaring 
nation in making settlements along the inhospitable 
southern coast of Palestine. Their non-Semitic character 
has been quite definitely ascertained ; but, once in 
Palestine, they appear to have exchanged their o\\ n 
language for one of the Semitic dialects spoken in the 
land to which they came. It is rather curious that 
these Philistines, who generally lived in hostile relations 
with the Hebrews, and at various times threatened 
the existence of the Hebrew settlements, were eventu- 
ally the people to give their name to a district 
which they never possessed in its entirety. In 
the latest Ass) rian inscriptions, however, Pilastu still 
appears in its restricted application to the .southern 
coast-land, and it is not until the days of the Roman 
conquest that the equation ‘ Palestine = Philistia + 
Canaan ' becomes established. 

( >1 1 the basis of the 1 Egyptian and the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions and of the OT, the history of Canaan may be 

18 . Historical divided ‘hree periods : (a) the 
. , pre-Israelitish period, from about 3800 
^ * B.C. to the definite constitution of the 

Israelitish confederacy ; (0) the Israelitish supremacy 
from circa 1100 B.C. to area 740; (c) decline of this 
supremacy, ending with the absorption of Cam an by 
Assyria and Babylonia 587 B.C. After the return of 
the Hebrews from the so-called Babylonian exile, the 
hixtoiy of the north and south becomes involved in the 
various attempts to found a universal empire, under- 
l.tla n in succession by Persia, Macedonia, and Rome. 

i he characteristic note in the history of Canaan 
down to the period of Persian supremacy is the impoxxi- 
„ tlisiininn bility of any permanent political union 
among the inhabitants. liven the 
Hebrews, united by a common tradition and by religion, 
yield to the inevitable tendon, y towards political division 
in*. lead of union. This tendency stands in* cl »»,*_• relation- 
ship to the geographical conditions (see G A.Sm. 
Hist. Gcogr.). The land is split up into coast-land, 
highland, and valleys-; in consequence of which, it 
presents climatic extremes sufficient to bring about 
equally sharp contrasts in social conditions. The 
resulting heterogeneous disposition of the population 
appears to ha\e rendered united action (except in extreme 
necessity) impossible even among those sections most 
closely united by blood and traditions. [For further 
details regarding these three periods of Canaanitish 
history see the articles Israel, § 6, Hittitks, Phoe- 
nicia, Philistines, etc.]. m. j., jr. 

CANALS (DnjJl), Ex. 7 19 Nah. 3 8 RV™s- See 
Egypt, § 6. The Hebrew word denotes the arms or 
canals of the Nile ( '..xm j. On artificial water-courses in 
I ’ destine see C < jnduits. 

CANAN^SAN (o KAN&N&IOC [Ti. \VH], canancsus 
[Vg.], [Pesh.]), the designation applied to Simon 

the apostle (Mt. 10 4 Mk. 3 18 R V ; mg. ’ Zealot ’ ). The 
word does not mean an inhabit:! nt of Canaan (so AV 
Canaanite, based upon TR KavaviT-qs), which in Gr. 
is usually expressed by x avavaL0 5 (x = r I ; nor has it 
anything to do with Cana. It is a transliteration of 
nyn*:,;, the pi. of jxqr fcp Bib. Heb. *?:,?), which in 
Ek. 6 15 Acts 1 13 is represented by the Gr. equivalent 
£ rfkoiTr )$ , Zealot { g . v . ). 
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CANDACE (kanAakh [Ti. WH]), queen of the 
Ethiopians [XiOitsirutv), is incidentally mentioned in Acts 
8 27. For the kingdom of Ethiopia which continued to 
maintain its independence against the Roman eniprmrs, 
see Ethiopia. Its queen was often called Cam Uc6 ; 
this seems, indeed, to have been regarded as an official 
title, somewhat like ‘Pharaoh’ (or rather 'Ptolemy'?) 
in Egypt. The name occurs in hieroglyphics on a 
ruined pyramid near ancient Meroe : see Lepsius, l 
mdler, v. pi. 47 (pyram. 20 of Begerauieh). There, a 
queen is called Amen- aryl and R’(e)nt{e)hy. 1 It is 
difficult to say which of the two or three queens called 
Candace was buried in that tomb. 

r. Strabo (820 : see also Dio Cass. 53 29; 54 5) speaks of the 
one-eyed virago Candace (t>js /3a.o-iAt<rcrt7s . . Kru'6>be?}?, rj koB' 
yfjLas no i* Ai^tOTioi*, arSpiKij Tt? yvvr) Trenrjpdiij.ei'Yj top 4’repo \> 

rtav oi/itiaA/jubr) who in u-2 B.c. attacked Egypt, overpowered the 
three cohorts of Romnn soldiers stationed at the first cataract 
and devastated the Thebaid, but was easily defeated by the 
legate Petronius, and pursued to her northern capital, Napata, 
\\ Inch was destroyed. 2. Pliny (<» 3= ) seems to refer the reign of 
Candace (‘ regnare feeminam Candaecm 1 ) to the time when 
Nero's explorers passed through Nubia; his assertion that the 
name had become somewhat common among the queens of 
Meroe (‘quod nomen mulcis jam annis ad reginas transiit ’) is 
usually pushed much too far against the monumental evidence. 

The Ethiopian officer of Acts 8 cannot well have had 
any connection with the Candace of Strabo ; but his 
mistress may not imprubabU have been the contemporary 
of Nero. 

Nero's explorers reported the southern capital as in ruins, in 
cons, quence of internal wars between the Ethiopians ; most 
likely, the tuval residence had alie.uly been shifted S. to NV.'idy. 
Cs-Sofraand Soba, where ruined palaces and temples of the l.ilo’st 
style have been found, but the kingdom appears still to have 
taken its name from the capital Meroe where the kings were, at 
least, buried. 

For the condition of the Mcrnitic kingdom at that 
time and the part played by the queens (or rather kings’ 
mothers), see Ethiopia. w. m. m. 

CANDLE ("0 ; AyxNOc). Job 186 Mt. 615 etc, ; cp 
below, and see Lamp. 

CANDLESTICK, the EV rendering of (1) vt e ndrah 
nTlJD Ex. 25 31 etc. (AyX NI <*)' the "‘-‘ll-known candela- 
brum of the temple, and (2) Aram. nebras/Ci 
(deriv. uncert. ), Dan. 5s (Aamtt<\C [Tlieod.], 4>cac 

|), to the former of which the present article will con- 
fin. ■ itself, leaving to the articles Lamp and Temple 
further remarks upon the use of lights in temples or 
shrines, and of lights (and ‘candlesticks’ or rather 
* lam | islands’) for secular purposes. 

Tli«-re is no critical evidence to support the supposition 
that the temple candelabrum described by P in Ex. 25 31 ff. 

1 N f 37 17 ff- « xivted before the Exile. On 
?ii^ re the contrary, an old passage 1 S. 3 3 
(\vritl< 11, perhaps, at the beginning of 
the seventh century b.c. [Bu. , SBOT ; cp Samhkl, i. 

§ 3 (<*)]) s P ea -ks only of a 'lamp' (ip) which seems to 
have burnt from night-fall until the approach of dawn. 
Solomon, it is true, is said to have had ten golden 
m e n broth in his temple, five on either side ( 1 K. 7 49 ff) ; 2 
but they are not mentioned in 2 K. 25 11-17 (in the|[Jer. 
52 19 their introduction is due to a glossator), nor do we 
find any trace of them in the temple described by Ezekiel 
(Ezek. AO ff ), or in the restoration of temple-treasures 
by C\ rus (Ezra 1 6f. ). 3 These facts, as well as inUu nal 
evidence, support Stade's conclusion that the passage in 
1 K. is an interpolation ( Z. t T \V 3 168 ff. ['83], GJ r I 
I230 ; cp Now. HA 240 n. and Benz, ad loc.). The 



2 Apart from the instruments used in tending this candlestick 
and the lamps themselves, mention is made onlj of the ‘flowers’ 
(rnE\ iF in Ki. Aa|U.7raS[e]ia [in Z..-ch. 4 2= ky ‘ bowl ’], in 2 Ch. 4 21 
Aa/3i6es [/.*?., C'7f T * n ?, ‘ tongs ']). 

3 Unmentioncd also in 2 Macc. 2 5 and the Apoc. of Baruch 
*7ff- 
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ten candlesticks of the temple of Solomon have probably 
been evolved from the imagination of a later scribe, who 
seems to have adopted the number ten to agree with the 
ten ‘bases' (niaao) ; cp iK. 7 39- Obviously it is no 
real objection to our view of the critical value of ' K. 
7 49 that the Chronicler mentions candlesticks of gold 
and silver among David's gifts to Solomon in 1 Ch. L'8 15. 
That this verse in its present form has suffered ampli- 
fication appears from a comparison with <?>. 


Tradition held that these ten candlesticks (Jos. augments the 
number to 10,000! [Ant. viii. 3 7 J) eitlici were already present 
along with the Mosaic candelabrum, or were exact copies of it 
(cp 2 Ch. 4 7, CCBp'Or). Naturally Solomon’s gre.it wealth was 
considered a sufficient explanation of the otherwise curious Tact 
that, whereas he employed ten candlesticks, the Mosaic taber- 
nacle and the second temple were content with one. Bnmm/Aiuir 
Rabba, 15, adds that the candlestick was one of the five tilings 
taken away and preserved at the destruction of Solomon's temple. 

The candlestick of gold, called also the ' pure candle- 
stick' (Lev. 24 4), is described at length by P in Ex. 

2 Description. -? ^ = ? 7 x l ff ' )* li wa * plac,H] out “ 
z. description. side the veil) in front of the table 0 f 

shew bread (see the Yg. addition to Nu. S2). The 

m*norah comprised the -pr (A V shaft), 1 n:p (branch, 

KaXafucKos), %'zi (A V bowl. RV cup, Kpar-qp, scyphus ), 

Tnrr (knop, o-tpaiporr^p ; Targ. Pesh. * apple' ), 2 and 


rp2 (flowers, Kpivov [similarly Targ. Pesh. Vg. ‘lily’]), 
perhaps collectively ‘ornamentation.’ The workman- 
ship was nrpo. ' beaten-work ' or repoussd (so <15 
Topevr6s ; but irrepeos in Xu. S 4 Ex. 37 *4[i7] 1 Jos. , on the 
other hand, has nexwvev/xtvos, ‘cast '). From an upright 
shaft three arms projected on either side. Each branch 
comprised three cups described as onptrp, ' shaped like 
[or ornamented with] almonds' (t Kyervirdifievoi KapvLaKCVs 
— see Almond), together with kaftor and ptrah. U nder 
each pair of branches was kajtor (Ex. 25 35), and 
four sets of kaftCr and pirah were to be found ' in the 
candlestick’ i. e . , on the shaft, v. 34). These 

four may have included the three of v. 35, in which 
case the fourth was between the base and the lowest 
pair, or near the summit. Possibly, however, the 
four sets came between the topmost pair of branches 
and the summit (cp the illustration in Reland De Spoil is 
Templi , facing p. 35). The centre shaft in Zechariah’s 
vision was surmounted by a bowl ( 4 2 S*ii Xa / U7ra$ioi'). 

From Jos. {Ant. iii. 67) we learn that the candelabrum was 
bollow,^ and comprised <rrf>atpta, Kpiva with poioxoi and 
icpa-njpiSia, seventy ornaments in all. 3 It ended in seven 
heads ‘ iraraAAr/Aai/ and was situated obliquely (Ao£w<r) before 
the table of shewbread, and thus looked E. and S. ® 's version of 
E.-c. 17 ff. (differing widely from the present MT) supplies the 
interesting statement that from the branches (KaAa/La-KOi) there 
^ru tended three sprouts (fiXacroC) on either side ‘ c£i<rov/xei/oi 
aAAijAoi;.’ Rabbinical tradition (cp Talm. Menach. 28/', Abar- 


I 


1 (Ex. 2S 31 37 17 Nu. 84) is difficult. RV renders ‘base’; 

so Pesh. [i.e., fid<ns], 1^3); but AV finds support in (3 

Vg.(*avAos, hostile , stipes, and in Ex. 37 i-jzovectis fused also of 
the Z'~Z ‘staves’ for carrying the ark]), --p when used of 
inanimate objects denotes the ‘flank’ (cp E.\.40 2 2 24 Lev. Iii 
N11. 3 29 35 2 K. 16 14). The specific mention of the ‘base’ 
of the candlestick accordingly seems uncertain, unless perhaps 
we should read "iT, ‘stand,’ ‘base ’ (cp 2 Ch. 6 13), instead of *p'. 
On the other hand, the candlestick may have had originally no 
base {cp above, § 4). 

2 Perhaps a pear-shaped ornament : cpSyr. j o and see 
BDB, s.zu 

3 It is difficult to see how he obtains this number. Six 
branches each with 3 sets of gcbla , kaftor , and pi'rah (3c f), 
including the shaft with 4 similar sets ( v . 34) and the 3 
kaftdrhn (r>. 35), amount to 69 (54+12 + 3). Perhaps to this 
we must add the figure at the summit of the central shaft 
(possibly ornamented in a different manner). The artist in a 
Hebrew MS of the first half of the thirteenth century (IJrit. 
Mils., Harley, 5710, fol. 136**), following a different interpreta- 
tion of Ex. 25 33, assigns only one perah and kaftor to each 
branch, including the shaft. Each of the seven branches has 
3 gebl im , and at the extremity a lamp ("U). Below the kaftor 
joining . the lowest pair of branches the artist has drawn 
(reckoning downwards) a perah, a kaftor , and a gelna . 
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bane!, Ra4ii, etc., on Ex. /.< .) maintained that the candelabrum 
stood thu.c ells in height and measured two ells between the outer 
lights ; and that it stood, upon a tripod (Maimonides ; cp Crcnius, 
( >ou.\ t .. f«i->c. vi. 22y.). "I ne seven lamps were provided with pure 
ob\e oil (Ex. 27 20 f), and for the general service Mere supplied 
‘ tongs ’ (n;n j^D), ‘ snuff dishes ’ (rflfinD), and various ‘ oil vessels ’ 
'x?)- 1 ‘The lamps were to be tended daily (Ex. 30 7 f ) ; but 
tradition varied as to how many w ere kept lit at one time. 2 The 
light wa.- ne\ era Mowed lo be extinguished, and tradition relates 
that the approaching f.ill of the temple was prognosticated by the 
sudden on 1 in-iice of this mishap (Talm. Yovni , 39^)] cp the 
lament in 4 KsJ. 10 22 (written after the fall of Jerusalem), 
lumen < anJelahri nosin' extinction est. 

Ii was forbidden to repioduce the candlesticks exactly (cp 
Onus and the temple of Leontopolis, BJ vii. IO3); but this law 
could be evaded by making ibem with fix e, six, or even eight arms 
(. I A. Zara, 43a). 3 

The holy candelabrum is referred to comparatively 
seldom in subsequent writings. 4 It forms the motive in 

3 History Zcchar ‘ ail ' s v,sion (Z<vh. 4 , cp Rev. 11 4 ). 

In b.c. 170 Anliochus Epiphanes carried it 
off along with the golden altar cte, (t J\Jacc. 1 21, yj 
XuxHa tov (pcords [ANJ, om. V) ; but fresh one 
(tradition relates that ,l was of inferior material) was 
reconstructed by Judas after the purification of the 
temple ( 164 b.c. , 1 Macc. 449). Jesus the son of Sirach 
employs the Xt/yoos €KXdfnrojv h r! Au^Was ayias as a 
simile for beauty in ripe old age (Ecclus. 2617). The 
same is doubtless the Au*W a iepd seen by Pompey [Ant. 
xiv. 44), which, with its seven Xvyvoi, was one of the 
three famous objects in the temple of Herod (BJ v. £5). 
Its fate at the fall of Jerusalem is well known. The 
holy candelabrum, or, more probably, a copy of it, was 
carried in the triumph of Titus (BJ vii. 65), and was 
depicted upon the famous arch which bears his name. 
Vespasian deposited it in the temple of Peace, and after 
various vicissitudes (see Smith, DBM, s.v . ) it was placed 
in the Christian church at Jerusalem (533 A. D.). All 
trace of it has since been lost. Possibly it was destroyed 
or carried off by Chosroes II. of Persia, when, in 614, he 
took and pillaged Jerusalem (see Levesque in Vigouroux, 
DB, s.v . ). 

Curiously enough, Josephus, in his account of the 
triumph of Titus, states that the workmanship (tpyov) of 
the candlestick was not the same as that which had been 
in the temple. 5 As was the case with other objects in 
the triumph, it w'as probably constructed from the de- 
scriptions of the captives ; besides, such conventional 
candlesticks were not unknown at that time. 6 The 
griffin-like figures depicted upon the base of the 
candelabrum may be possibly ascribed to the artist ; so 
far as can be judged, they do not resemble the mythical 
symbols from Palestine or Assyria. Consequently, in 
endeavouring to gain an idea of the original seven- 
branched candlestick, one must not adhere too strictly 
to the representation upon the Arch of Titus. 

The language employed to describe the sacred 
m e ndrah shows that it must have closely resembled a 
tree. 7 Seven- branched trees are frequently met with in 
sculptures, etc., from the E, 8 and*' as Robertson Smith 
observes, ‘ in most of the Assyrian examples it is not easy 
to draw the line between the candelabrum and the sacred 
tree crowned with a star or crescent moon ’ (RSW 488). 
Since it is only natural to look for traces of Assyrian or 

a Zech. 4 1 2 mentions also riHlJ?, “pipes,’ for conveying the 
oil QjiV^uiTripes). 

•J Cp Ex. 27 20 f. 2 Ch. 18 11 and Jos .Ant. iii. 8 3. Rabbinical 
tradition held that on\y'onc was lit by day. This, it has been 
sug-c-ted, was the lamp upon the central shaft (called "mgE “!])• 

3 Thus, c.g., in the Feast of Tabernacles (see Succah, 5 2). 

4 The evidence for the existence of more than one in post- 
exilic times resis only upon Jos. BJ vi. 8 3. With Ant.x ii. 5 4 
(1 Macc. 1 ei) contrast ifi. 7 6- 

6 BJ x ii. 5 5 [ed. NieseJ. The passage is not free from 
obscurity. Noteworthy is the remark that slender arms 
(xavAio-KOi) resembling the form of a trident were drawn forth. 
(See § 4.) 

6 Cp their use as symbols in Rev. 1 12 f. 2 1 ff. 45. 

7 Cp similarly the candelabrum in the temple of the Palatine 
Apollo (Pliny, 84 s). 

3 A seven- branched palm upon a coin of the Maccabees J see 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, 71, n. 7. 
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Babylonian influence in the second temple, it is not I 
improbable that the m e norah was originally a represent- 
ation of the sacn*. I seven- branched tree itself, possibly 
indeed the tree <»f life. 1 The six arms, instead of 
coming up and forming a straight line with the top of 
the central shaft, probably tapered off, the extremities 
of each pair being lower than those of the pair above 
it, thus presenting more accurately the outline of a tree. 
Examples of candelabra with the arms thus arranged 
are not unknown.’ 2 

It is not impossible that the Ethrog and Lulab 
('citron' and ‘ palm -branch ’ ; cp Apple, § : [3]) of 
the Feast of T.diornacles (wherein candlesticks played 
so important a part) are to be connected also with this 
sacred seven-branched tree, from which, it has been sug- 
gested, the m* nor ah has been evolved. The specific tree 
represented was one which, for various reasons, was con- 
sidered the most unique and valuable. The choice may 
have depended more strictly upon the belief that it was 
supposed to represent the tree of temptation in the 
l’aradise myth (so at all events in Christian times ; cp 
Didron, . Manuel J'lconigrap/ne chretiennc , 80). 

S-ji. Kvlarid, DcSfioliis Tom pit ; H. Opitz, DuquiMti* . . . de 
cajulcLih’i . . . strnctura ( 1 >?. ) ; Remach, L' ire dc Titus 
(J'.liw. and Vigouroux, DB, s.z>. ‘Chandelier,’ with the 

literature there quoted. S. A. C. 


CANON 

CANE, SWEET (fOg), Is. 43=4 Jer. 6=o. See Reed, 

i (A 

CANKERWORM (p?’ ; Bpoyxoc or a,Kpic), Ps. 
IO034 Jer. 31 14 27 Joellr [twice], 2=5 Nah. 3 isi 6 t; in 
Ps. and Jer. AV has Catekpiller. Tile Hebrew n-fc k 
is usually regarded as denoting a young stage in the 
history of the locust ; but this seems doubtful. See 
Locust, § 2, u. 6. 

CANNEH ( H 33 ), Ezek. 27 23, MT, usually taken for the 
name of a place in Mesopotamia with which Tyre had 
commercial dealings, and identified with Calneh (see 
Schr. in Riehm's H\\ 7 >l 2 \ 1 256). Cornill even reads 
‘Calneh’ appealing to a single Heb. MS which 

reads thus, and to variants of (? — \iz. , x a ^ av [AO], 
XaX/ca\ [V]. But the name is really non-existent ; the 
words rendered ‘ and Canneh and Eden ’ should rather 
be ' and the sons of Eden. ’ 

Ev eryu here else we read either of Beth- Eden or of B’ne Eden ; 
it is not probable that there is an exception here. The 
\araa [Li], or yai-aai' [AQ] of , is not nj3D» but or jyjj, 
where y or jy is a relic of py, and 33 a corruption of ’33. Most 
MSS of ip give unlv t wo names, .md the second name is not 
Canneh (as Smith’s / */><-'), but a corruption of B'ne Eden. The 
discovery' (for such it seems to be) is due to Mez (Gcsch. tier 
Stadt U arrdn , 1892, p. 34). T. K. C. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE IDEA OF A CANON (§§ 1-4). 

A. OLD TESTAMENT. 


i. Contents of OT canon (§§ 5-14). 
Extent and classification (§ 5). 
Order of b »>k.s (§§ 7-q). 

In Scptiiagint (§ 10 J.) 

In Josephus, Jerome (8§ 12-14). 
ii, Closing hf cano <M$8 iv2?). 

Early tradition (§3 15-17). 


Gradual growth (§§ 60-64). 

Km ' I- uce of <>i thodo.x writers (§§ 65-68). 
Evidence of unorthodox writers (§ 0,9). 


Elias Levita and ‘ The Great Synagogue 
(S§ 18-21). 

Scientific method (8 22). 
iii. History of canon (§§ 23-59). 

First canon : the Law (88 23-27). 
Second canon: the Prophets ($$ 23-42). 
Why not canonised with Law (,§§ 28-35). 
Traditions, etc. (§§ 36-38). 

B. NEW TESTAMENT. 

Versions (§ 70). 

General traces of NT (§ 71). 
Muratorian canon (§ 72). 

Bibliography : OT and NT G 75/). 


Date (§§ 39-42). 

Third canon : Hagiographa (§§ 43-59). 
Principle observed (§§ 43-47). 

Date (8§ 48- 5 0 . 

Resume (§ 56 ). 

Non -Palestinian views (8 57 /.) 

0 1 * canon in Christian Church (§ 59). 


Books temporarily received (§ 73). 
Result (§ 74). 


The word canon is Grec-k ; its application to the 
Bible belongs to Christian times ; the idea originates in 

1 Greek - |udAism ' 

\ The Greek (6) Kavibv (allied to navv a, 

enns. K ^ vl j i • a r eed ’ ; borrowed from the 
Semitic ; Heb. means a straight rod or pole, a lod 
used for measuring, a carpenter's rule ; and, by met- 
onymy, ■ • rule, norm, or law ; « still later meaning is 
that of catalogue or list. 

\s applied t» • the books of Scripture Kavdjv is first met 
w ith in the second half of the fourth century : thus, 
kclvovikA (as opposed to a xa vbv terra) in can. 59 of the 
Council of Lftodicea \circa 360 A.l>. ), and ( 3 . KavovL^o- 
fj.€va in Athanasius (e/>. fest. 39 ; 365 A. D. ) ; kolvuv for the 

2 Earlv " co ^ ectlon 1S stl ^ l ater - The original 

^ signification is still a question. Did the 
usage. , . . , \ 

0 term mean {a) the books constituted into 

a standard ; or (b) the books corresponding to the 
standard [i.c. of the faith ; cp Kavujo e/cxA?7<na<TTi/e6s, k. 


1 Perhaps originally a symbol of the universe — the tree of life 
being viewed as distinct in its origin from the sacred mountain of 
Elohim with which in a later myth it was combined. (Cp J achin 
and Boaz.) It is notewouhy that a seven- branched palm is 
represented by the side of an altar on an old Greek vase 
(Ohnefalsch -Richter, Kyfiros, pi. 155, fig. 3). 

2 Cp PEF Twenty-one Years' Work in the Holy Land ’, 154, 
the representation upon an amethyst reproduced in Reland, Dc 
Sj>ol. t facing p. 35. also ib. facing p. 42. The older form may in 
time have tended to approach the conventional form represented 
upnn theari h »»f Titus, which agrees with later Jewish tradition. 
This form, resembling a trident in its outline, is especially noted 
by J'>s. as .1 nr»\ city (/?/ '-ii. 5 5). Fur illustrations of the latter 
variety see Martigny, Diet. Ant. Chret. C77) 113; the plates in 
Calmet's I lictionary ; and one at Tabariyeh (Perrot-Chipiez, Art 
m Jud. 1 250). 


tt)s LXriddas, k. rijs 7 r(<rrews) and measured by it (cp 
Ka.vovi(T<xi in Ptolemy’s Letter to Flora, circa 200 A. D. , 
in Holtzmann, p. 115/. ), or perhaps underlying it; or 
(c) the books taken up into the authoritative c.it.ilogue 
or into die normal number? The subject is discussed 
with full references to the literature in Holtzmann, pp. 
1 42 ff. It is not improbable that the word passed 
through various phases of meaning in course of 
time. 

The idea involved is clearly fixed ; OcbirvevtjTai ypaipal 
(Amphilochius, ob. 395), wiaTevObuTa Oeia elvcu ( 3 i( 3 \i a 
(Athanasius, ut sup.) are expressions concurrently used 
to convey the same meaning. It was, as we saw above, 
ct loan from Judaism, and within the Christian domain 
originally applied only to the sacred books of the 
synagogue — the OT. So already in the NT itself (2 
Tim. 3 16). The doctrine of the synagogue was that all 
the writings included in its canon had their origin in 
divine inspiration, and that it w-as God v'ho spoke in 
them (Weber, § 20 1). This canon, with the doctrine 
attached to it, passed over to the Christian church and 
became its sole sacred book, 1 until new writings of 
Christian origin came to be added, and the Jewish 
canon, as the Old Testament, was distinguished from 
the New. 

The composite expression ‘ canonical books ’ has an 
analogue in the usage of the synagogue. From the first 
century n.. D. such books are . Ic-ognntod 

3 . e rew c . Tn (■ that defile the hands ’: 2 

terms. ■ -T ‘ ' - a . 

Yu day 1 in b 2 4 5^ 4 5 6 ; cp /. duyoth :> 3, and 

1 But bee also below, §§ 57-59. 2 See below, § 40. 

3 See below, § 53. 


<'\7 
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Weber, § 21 i). Of this surprising expression still more 
surprising explanations have been offered. 

Thus (<*) Buhl still prefurs that drawn from 1 \ufayfm, 456, 
according to which the designation was intended t>> prevent pm- 
fane uses of worn-out synagogue rolls. (/•) WW-r, Strack, C. 
H. H. Wright, and Wildeboer adopt that suggested by Sh abbath t 
13^, 14 a. According to this the object was to secure that, as 
unclean, the sacred writings should always be kept apart, and 
thus kept fiom harm such as might arise, e.g. , if they were kept 
near consecrated corn, and so exposed to attack fnmi mice. (. ) 
A. Geiger (// inter lasse ne Schv/tt >/, 4 14) actually maintains that 
only such rolls as had been written on the skins of unclean beasts 
were intended to be declared unclean. 

All such explanations are disposed of by V ad ay i in 
34, where there is a special discussion of the question 
whether the unwritten margins and outer coverings of 
sacred rolls dclile the hnmls. Under none of the above 
explanations could any such question as this possibly 
arise. The fact that defilement only of the hands is 

attributed to the sacred writings demands 
4 . Sanctity. more attention than it has hitherto reeei\ oil. 
Interpreted in positive terms this can mean only that 
contact with them involves a ceremonial washing of the 
hands, especially as the ruling in the matter occurs in 
that Mishna treatise which relates to, and is named from, 
such hand -washings. The expression would be an 
unnatural one if it implied a command that the hands 
should be washed before touching (so Fiirst, p. 83). As 
enjoining washing a r ter contact it is quite intelligible. 
The Pharisees (under protest from the Sadducees ; cp 
Yad. 46 ) attributed to the sacred writings n sanctity of 
such a sort that whosoever touched them was not allowed 
to touch aught else, until he had undergone the same 
ritual ablution as if he had touched something unclean. 1 
The same precept, according to the stricter view, applied 
to the prayer ribbands on the tephillim ( Yad. 3 s ; see 
Frontlets, end). To this defilement of the hands 
the correlative idea is that of holiness ; 2 both qualities 
are attributed together, but only to a very limited number 
of writings, namely the canonical (cp Yad. 3 s). See 
also Clean, § 3. 

A. OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. Extent and arrangement of the OT canon. 
— The extent of the OT canon, so far as the synagogue 

5 No of * S concerne< ^' * s exact ly what we find in our 
‘books ' ^ e ^ rew pri nte d texts and in the Protestant 

translations. The original reckoning of the 
synagogue, however, does not regard the books as thirty- 
nine. The twelve minor prophets count as one book 
called ’ the twehe,' "cy C':c (so already in Baba Bathra, 
14^, 15a text), Dodekapr<’phet,m ; so also Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles ; whilst Ez ra and Xehcmiah form one 
book of Ezra. Thus 11+3 + 1 = 15 have to be deducted 
from our 39, leaving only 24. 3 See § 11^ 

The twenty-four canonical books fall into three main 
divisions: mm (the law) with five books, nw'zn (the 

6 Classi P r0 P^ ets ) with eight, and D'3in3 (the writ- 
fication." ings ’ Ha g io S ra P ha ) with eleven. 4 The 

prophets consist of four historical books 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) and four prophetical 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor). Since 
the Massoretic period (cp Strack, PRE 7439) the first 
group has borne the name of C'X'in (’former 

prophets’) to distinguish it from the second, O’R'DJ 
{’ latter prophets'). Among the Hagiographa a 
distinct group is formed by the five (festal) ’ rolls’ — pen 
1 See WRS, Rcl. Se?nJ~) t 6 t , 452. He well adds that the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement washed lib flesh with water, 
not only when he put on the holy garments of the da>, but also 
when he put them off (Lev. lfi 24 ; Yoma, 7 4). 

3 With this corresponds the Mishnic name of the canon mnD 
while the names C'"I20 tacitly supplement the idea 

of holiness. To these exactly answer the NT expressions ypa(f>ai 
a yuu, iepa ypa/x/xara, 17 y pai\)Tj, al ypafyai. For other names see 
below, and for fuller details cp Strack, 438 /. 

3 Hence a very common old name for the collection, still fre- 
quently in use: ‘ the twenty- four books,’ □mDO njmNl entry, 
written also C'*i£D 1 D- 

4 Hence the old collective title c’nmzn min with its 

Massoretic contraction * m- 
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7 . Uncertain 
order. 


ni^JO — printed in modern impressions in the order of the 
feasts at which tiny are rend in the synagogue : Canticles 
(Passover), Ruth (Pentecost), Lamentations (9th Ab, 
Destruction of Jerusalem), Ecclesiastes ('Tabernacles), 
Esther ( Purim ). Only unce ( in the Baraytha 1 Berachoth, 
57 b) do we find the three larger [metical books — Psalms, 
l’roveibs, niid Job — -grouped together as c+nj C'-ira, 
and the tlinv smaller — (amides, Ecclesiastes, Lamenta- 
tions— as oMup D'Tin^- Finally, Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles 
close the list 

Compass and threefold division of the canon are 
already taken as fully settled in a \ei y old and authori- 
tative passage in the tradition of the 
synagogue, viz. the Baraytha Baba 
Bathra , 14A 15// ; but as to the order 
of the books within their .several divisions the same 
passage gives a decision for the first time. The ex- 
planation of this is that in the oldest times the sacred 
writings weie not copied into continuous codices. Each 
book had a separate roll to itself. 2 Accordingly, in the 
pi (.•ceding Baraytha ( Baba Bathra, 13^), we find the 
question started whether it be permissible to write the 
entire Holy Scriptures, or even the eight prophets, on a 
single roll. On the strength of some precedent or other 
the question is answered in the affirmative ; and this 
leads up to the further question as to the order in which 
the single books in the second and the third divisions 
ought to be written. This plainly shows that there was 
as yet on the subject no fixed tradition, and therefore too 
great importance ought not to be attached either to the 
I Mishnic determination of the question or to the departure 
from Mishnic usage which we meet with. 3 Both, how- 
ever, are worthy of attention. 

The order of the prophets proper, according to our 
passage, ought to be : Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 
p . . twelve. The position of Isaiah seems to 
. Prop e s. ^ ave struck even t he teachers of tht 
Gemara as remarkable, and is explained by them in a 
fanciful way. The Massora gives Isaiah the first place, 
and in this it is followed by the MSS of Spanish origin 
(as by the printed texts), while the German and French 
MSS adhere to the Talmudic order. Just because of 
its departure from strict chronology, we are justified in 
assuming that the Talmudic order rests on old and 
good tradition. We may safely venture, therefore, to 
make use of it in the attempt to answer the question of 
the origin not only of the individual books but also of 
the canon. 

For the first books of the Hagiographa, the order 
given in our printed texts — Psalms, Proverbs, Job — - 
. which is that of the German and French 
1 9 . HagiO- gives place in our passage to this 

grapha. order . R u th, Psalms, Job, Proverbs. Sup- 
posing this to be the original place of the Book of Ruth, 
we might account for its later change of position by 
d desire to group together the five festal rolls. This 
explanation, however, is impossible for the reason that 
the Massora and the Spanish MSS put Chronicles in- 
stead of Ruth in the first place and before the Psalter. 
Of course, the same purpose is served by either arrange- 
ment : each of them prefixes to the (Davidic) Psalter 
a book which helps to explain it. The Book of Ruth 
performs this service inasmuch as it concludes with 
David’s genealogical tree and closes with his name ; and 
the Book of ( 'hronicles does so in a still higher degree, 

. inasmuch as, in addition to the genealogy (1 Ch. 2 gjf), 
it gives an account of David’s life, particularly of his 
elaborate directions for the temple service and temple 
music. Thus the claim of the Psalter to the first place 

1 Baraytha (NITT) is a Mishna tradition which has not been 

taken into the canon of the Mishna, but comes fiom the same 
period (about 200 a. d.). On the very important passage referred 
to cp Marx, Trad it io etc. . 

2 The Law was an exception ; its five books as a rule consti- 
tuted but one roll, although the five fifths (j's^oin) were to be 
met with also separately (cp A hgilla, 27 a). 

3 Cp the excellent synoptic table in Ryle {Canon o/OT y 281;. 
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is only confirmed by both variations (that of the Talmud 
and that of the Massora) from the usual order. 1 On 
the other hand, the Massora and the Spanish MSS 
support the order, Psalms, Job, Proverbs (Job before 
Proverbs), which therefore must be held to be the older 
arrangement, the other being explained by the desire to 
make Solomon come immediately after David. 

The arrangement of the five * ’ rolls " in the order of 
their feasts is supported only by the German and the 
French MSS. The Massora and the Spanish MSS 
have — Ruth, Cant. Eccl. Lam. Esth. , whilst Baba 
Bathra, after transposing Ruth in the manner we have 
seen, gives the order — Eccl. Cant. Lam., then intro- 
duces Daniel, and closes the list with Esther. We 
may venture to infer from this (i) that the arrangement 
of the Megilloth in the order of their feasts in the 
ecclesiastical year is late and artificial ; (2) that about 
the year 200 a.d. they had not even been constituted 
a definite group ; (3) that the inversion of the order of 
Daniel and Esther, and the removal of Ruth from the 
head of the list, were probably designed to effect this, 
the position of Daniel before Esther having thus a claim 
to be regarded as the older ; 2 and (4) that the original 
position of the Book of Ruth is quite uncertain, because 
the first place among the rolls may have been assigned 
to it by the Massora simply because it had been deposed 
from the first place among the Hagiographa. We may, 
further, regard it as probable that Proverbs was origin- 
ally connected, as in Baba B. , with the other Solomonic 
writings. Finally, it may be taken as perfectly certain 
that Ezra and Chronicles closed the list. 3 

The definition, division, and arrangement of books 1 
as given above, which rests on real tradition, and must 
10 The T.YY constitute the basis for our subsequent 
investigations, is violently at variance 
with that of the LXX. It will be sufficient merely to 
indicate the differences here, for, as compared with the 
canon of the synagogue, that of the LXX represents 
only a secondary stage in the development. 

(1) The arrangement of the LXX is apparently in- 
tended to be based on the contents of the books. The 
poetical books arc, on the whole, regarded as didactic 
in character, the Prophets proper as mainly predictive, 
whilst the Law leads up to the historical books and is 
closely connected with the Former Prophets. As the 
Prophets are placed at the end, the progress of the 
collection is normal — from the past (historical books) 
to the present (didactic books) and the future (books 
of prophecy). 

Certain, however, of the miscellaneous collection which forms 
the Hagiographa — those, namely, that are historical — ai*e trans- 
ferred to the first division, where a place is assigned them on 1 
chronological principles. Ruth (cp 1 1) is inserted immediately 1 
after Judges, whilst Chronicles, Ezra, and Esther are appended 
at the end. Lamentations, on the other hand, regarded as the 
work of Jeremiah (cp 2 Ch-35 25 and the opening words of the 
book in <©), is transferred to the third division (prophetic books) 
and appended to Jeremiah ; whilst Daniel closes the entire collec- 
tion. Lastly, Job, regarded as a purely historical book, 4 serves 
to effect tbe transition from the historical to the didactic writings. 

Of the prophetical books, the Dodecapropheton heads the list 
(in a somewhat varying order of the individual books), pre- 
sumably on account of the higher antiquity of the writings which 
open it. 

(2) Samuel and Kings together are divided into four 
books of Kings. Chronicles is divided into two books, 
as is also (subsequently) Ezra. (3) In varying degrees 
new writings unknown to the Hebrew canon are inter- 
polated. 

1 Cp also 2 Macc. 2 13./C ; Lk. 24 44. 

2 This is supported by Jerome in Prol. Gal. (cp the text in 
Ryle, 287 jff , !). Other variations, it is true, occur in the same 
author. 

3 It should be added that the MSS show the utmost 
irregularity in their arrangement of the Hagiographa ; cp Ryle, 
Excursus C, 281 /., and, for some important details, A. Rahlfs, 

' Alter u. Heimat der vaticanischen Bibelbandschrift, 1 GGN , 
1899, Heft 1 (Philol. -hist. Klasse). 

4 There is, however, considerable vacillation as to its position. 
For other variations, which are very numerous, cp Ryle, 213 
/?■ , and the table appended to 281. 


11 . Ruth and 
Lam. 


12. Josephus. 


The very various arrangements of the Hebrew canon 
which have been adopted in the Christian Church can 
all be traced back to the LXX, with 
more or less far-reaching corrections 
based on the canon of the synagogue. 
Among all the divergences of the LXX from the syna- 
gogue arrangement, there is only one concerning which 
it is worth while considering whether it may not possibly 
represent the original state of things as against the syna- 
gogue tradition : Ruth is made to follow Judges, and 
Lamentations Jeremiah. If the actual state of the case 
be that these two books ranked originally among the 
prophets, but were afterwards transferred to the Hagio- 
grapha, the historical value of the threefold division of 
the canon is very largely impaired. Now, this order 
of the books is supported by the oft-recurring reckoning 
of twenty-two books instead of twenty-four (cp above, 
§ 2), a reckoning which can be explained only on the 
assumption that Ruth and Lamentations were not 
counted separately, being regarded 
as integral parts of Judges and Jere- 
miah. Our sole Jewish witness to this is Josephus ( c . 
Ap. i. 8 ; circa 100 a . d . ). He gives the total as twenty- 
two, made out as follows: Moses, 5 ; Prophets after 
Moses, 13 ; hymns to God and precepts for men, 4. 
The last-named category doubtless means the Psalms 
and the three Solomonic writings. Thus Daniel, 
Esther, Ezra, Chronicles, and even Job, are, as his- 
torical books, reckoned with the prophets, and Ruth 
and Lamentations are not counted at all — that is 
to say, they are included in Judges and Jeremiah. 1 
Here clearly a compromise has been struck be- 
tween the threefold division of the synagogue, which 
places the prophets in the intermediate position, and 
the division of the Alexandrians, which arranges the 
books according to subjects. The Alexandrian canon 
is obviously in view also in the pointed addition [f}i[ 3 \ia] 
ra ducalios TreTTLUTevfi^va , 2 by which the books not con- 
tained in the canon of the synagogue are excluded. 
We may conclude, therefore, that also the reason why 
Ruth and Lamentations are not reckoned as separate 
books is that the LXX is followed ; and thus we have 
no fresh testimony here. There is a further remark 
to be made. That the seven books just mentioned 
should be removed from the prophetic canon, if they 
once were there, to a place among the Hagiographa 3 
could be explained only by a desire to have the festal 
rolls beside one another. In the oldest tradition, how- 
ever, there was no such group of rolls (see above, § 9). 

13 Ori n f su PP ose( ^ motive, therefore, could 

No 22 not ^ ave b een °P era ^ ve - other 

hand, the number twenty-two has an 
artificial and external motive, not indicated by Josephus, 
but mentioned by all the Church fathers from Origen 
downwards : 4 there is thus one book for each letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet. This childish fancy is carried to 
an extreme point when the books are reckoned as twenty- 
seven (an alternative which is offered by Epiphanius and 
Jerome) to do justice to the five final letters also : the books 
of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra are divided, 
the fifth being supplied in Epiphanius by Judges and 
Ruth, in Jerome by Jeremiah a?id Lamentations. That 
this is mere arbitrary trifling is obvious. 

On the other hand Jerome gives also the number 
twenty-four [Prol. Gal.), cautiously describing it as a 

14 .Ternmp et.c reckonin g accepted by ■ nonnulli,’ 

’ ' Ruth and Lamentations thus being 


* For various blundering attempts to put another meaning 
on the canon of Josephus, cp Strack, 428, Ryle, 166. Briggs 
(see op. cit. below, § 75, p. 127 /.') inclines to the opinion that 
Josephus did not recognise as canonical the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes. See, on this point, below, § 52^! 

- The word 8 ela after Sticauas is disallowed by Niese as an 
interpolation. 

3 A thing improbable in itself, as implying a degradation. 
See below, § 43. 

4 Cp the passages in Ryle, 221, and still more exhaustively 
in Strack, 435 ff. 
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counted among the Hagiographa. A symbolical sense, 
based on Rev. 4 4 10, is found for this number also. I n the 
Prologue to Daniel , however, Jerome aduj >ls 24 as the only 
reckoning : he counts 5, 8, and 11 books to eaeh of the 
divisions respecth ely, though he does not mention the 
total. Support is given to the Baray/ha Baba /;. 14^ 1 5,7 
in like manner by the contemporary testimony of Beni- 
choth 57 /■, which quotes Cant. Eccl. and Lam. as ’ writ- 
ings,’ and by the Targum of Jonathan on the prophets, 
where Ruth and Lam. are wanting. Finally, our oldest 
witness — 4th Fsdras, probably written under Domitiau 
(85-96 a. 1>. ), and therefore contemporary with Josephus 
— represents K/ra as writing at the divine command 94 
books (chap. 14) — / c. , after deduction of the 70 esotei ie 
books, the 24 books of the canon. 1 

The number twenty-two, therefore, certainly comes 
from a Jewish source ; but it is a mere play of fancy. 
The original place of Ruth and Lamentations, accord- 
ingly, was in the third part of the canon. 

II. Tradition red vitng to the close of the 
CANON. — Even had there been a binding decision of 
15 No “ quaked body by which the number 
of books (twenty-four) was declared to 
be canonical and all other books were 
excluded from the canon, there could hardly have been 
any tradition of it. According to the idea of the mean- 
ing and origin of canonicity entertained by the synagogue 
(the sole custodian of tradition), and inherited from it by 
the Christian Church, canonicity depends on inspiration, 
and this attribute each of the twenty-four books brought 
with it into the world quite independently of any ruling, 
and in a manner that unmistakably distinguished it from 
e\ery other writing. The growth of the canon was 
represented as being like that of a plant ; it began 
with the appearance of the first inspired book, and 
closed with the completion of the last. The question 
accordingly was simply this : When was the latest 
canonical book composed? or, if this admits of being 
answered, Who was its human author? 

To this question the tradition of the synagogue actually 
offers an answer, — in the same Bcirciytha Baba Dathra 

16 Baba I 5 a * n t ^ ie or d er of the Prophets 

Batkra anc * Writings determined. The passage 
proceeds thus : — ’ And who wrote them ? ’ 
— and names the writers of the several books in exact 
chronological sequence. The last of them is I >ra. With 
him, therefore ( i. e . , according to traditional chronology, 
about 444 B.c. ), the canon closed. 2 

One can easily understand that, once Ezra had been 
named as the latest author of any biblical book, men 
did not remain content with the assertion (quite correct, 
if we admit its premises) which attributed to him the 
closing of the canon merely Je facto , without deliberate 
act or purpose. Rather did each succeeding age, 
according to its lights, attribute to him (or to his time) 
whatever kind of intervention it conceived to be neces- 
sary in order to secure for the canon l regular and 
orderly closing. The oldest form of 
this kind of tradition, so far as known 
to us, goes back earlier by a whole century than the 
tradition of the synagogue. It is to be found in the 
passage of 4 Esdras (chap. 14 ) that has been referred 
to already. 3 Ezra ( v . 18 ff. ) prays God to grant him by 
his Holy Spirit that he may again write out the books 

1 The numbers differ in the various forms of the text. Besides 
94 we find 904, 204, 84, 974. All, however, agree in the decisive 
figure 4 ; cp Ryle, 15 6 ff. 285. 

2 The_ real date of Ezra and the promulgation of the law 
related in Neh. 8-10 will be considered elsewhere (see Chron- 
ology, § 14; Nehemiah). The results of the present article 
would not he altered essentially by fixing it, eg., in the year 
427 or even 397, instead of 444. In what follows, therefore, 
444 B.C. means simply the date of Neh. 8 - 10 . A full discussion 
of the point and a survey of recent literature will he found in C. 
F. Kent, A History of the Jewish people during the Babylonian, 
Persian , and Greek periods, New York, 1899, pp. 195 ff. 354. 

3 For what follows cp Ryle, Excursus A, 239 ff., where a 
very copious literature with fully translated quotations is given. 
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j (here called ‘the law,’ torah, in which perhaps lingers 
a trace of an older form of tradition) which had been 
burnt (with the temple, one understands). God bids 
hun take to himself live companions, and in forty days 
and nights he dictates to them ninety-four books (see 
above, § 14), of which seventy are esoteric wri tings, and 
tin- remaining twenty-four are the canon of the OT. Of 
this legend no further trace has hitherto been found in 
the remains of Jewish literature ; 1 but v ithm the Christian 
Church it shows itself as early as the time of Irenseus, 
frequently recurs in certain of the fathers (so Tertullian, 

< *lem. Al., Orig. , Euseb. , Jerome, etc. ), and is prevalent 
throughout the scholastic period, although there it is 
weakened by references to the powers of ordinary human 
memory. 

The period of the humanists and of the reformation 
extinguished this as well as many other legends ; 2 but 

18 ‘The ^ legend disappeared, it was only 

Great t0 ma ^ <e M a y f° r a one, not mystic 

« , but rationalistic in character. This latter 

y agogue. j n( _rl credence through Elias Levita 
(ob. 1549), who says 3 that Ezra and the men of the great 
synagogue (nVrnn non *c:n), among other things, had 
united in one volume the twenty-four books (which until 
then had circulated separately) and had classified them 
into the three divisions above mentioned, determining 
also the order of the Prophets and the Writings 
(differently, it is true, from the Talmudic doctors in 
Baba Bathra). This assertion satisfied the craving of 
the times for .1 duly constituted body, proceeding in a 
deliberate manner. Accordingly the statement of Elias 
Levita, especially after it had been homologated by J. 
Buxtorf the elder in his Tiberias (1620), became the 
authoritative doctrine of the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. To it v'ere added, as self- 
evident, though Levita said nothing of them, the authori- 
tative decree (Hottinger), and the separation of the non- 
canonical writings (so already Buxtorf, and after him 
Leusden and Carpzov). 4 

It is vain to seek for the tradition on which Elias 
Levita based his representation. The Talmud, which 
says a great deal about ’ the men of the great s} nagogue,' 
has not a word to say about this action of theirs with 
reference to the whole body of Scripture. The mediaeval 
Rabbins also touch on the matter but lightly. We con- 
clude therefore that, to suit the needs of his time, Lewta 
merely inferred such an action from the existence of the 
body in question. 5 

The evidence for the very existence of c body of the 
kind required, however, is extremely slender. From the 
middle of the seventeenth century it 
was continually disputed anew. If even 
we moderns must admit that there u^as 
a body of some kind, the kind of existence that we can 
accord to it supplies the strongest refutation of the state- 
ment of Elias Levita. The question as to what we are 
to understand by ‘ the men of the great synagogue ’ (or 

Strack gives the originals of the most important passages ; cp 
also Fabricius, Codex Fseudepigraptuis TP 1 (1713), 1153 ff., 

2 (17 --2), 289^ 

1 Cp, however, the elucidation of the passage in Baba B. 
14 b 15a, below, § 21. 

2 See, for the attacks directed against it on rationalistic 
grounds in the Protestant as well as in the Catholic church, 
Ryle, 247^ 

3 See third preface to Massoreth havimassoreth (1538, ed. 
Ginzburg, 1867, p. 1:0); cp Strack, 416. 

4 (_p the passages quoted in Ryle, 251 ff. It 'should be 
added that the same step had been taken already in the late 
post-Talmudic tractate A both de R. Nathan (chap. 1 ), where it 
is said of ‘ the men of the great synagogue ’ that they decided on 
the reception of Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, against 
objections that had been urged (see the passages in C. H. H. 
Wright, ri). We shall see below that an artificial antedating 
can be clearly demonstrated here. 

3 When Levita points out that the order of the Prophets and 
the Writings, as fixed there, was different from that in Baba B. t 
this only goes to show that the sages of the Mishna still found 
something for them to give decisions about. Elias Levita forgets 
that these sages found the books written on separate rolls, and 
that, therefore, there was not yet any order to fix. Cp above, § 7. 
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rather 4 assembly ’) in the sense in which the expression 
was originally used, may he regarded as now fully 
cleared up. By a brilliant application and criticism of 
all that tradition had to say and all the work of his 
modern predecessors, Kuenen 1 demonstrated that this 
4 synagogue ’ is no other than the great assembly at 
Jerusalem described in Nch. 8 - 10 : the assembly in 
which the whole bod}' of the people, under the presidency 
of Xchcmiah and through the signatures of its repre- 
sentatives, pledged itself to acceptance of the law-book j 
of Ezra. This assembly, as the latest authority men- 1 
tioned in the OT, was afterw ards, by the tradition of the 
synagogue, made responsible for all those proceedings 
of a religious nature not referred to in the OT, which, 
nevertheless, so far as known, dated from a period 


earlier than the tradition laid down in the Talmud. 
Since this last, however, with its most ancient (and 
almost mythical) authorities, the five 4 pairs ’ and Anti- 
gonus of Socho, docs not go back farther than the second 
century B.c. , there gradually grew out of the assembly, 
whose meetings began and closed within the seventh 
month of a single year, standing institution to which 
people in that later time, each according to his needs 
and his chronological theories, attributed a duration 
extending over centuries. This was made all the easier 
by the chronology of the Talmud bringing the date of 
the Persian ascendency too low by some 150 years, and 
thus bringing the beginning and the end closer together. 3 

The activity as regards the canon, then, which Elias 
Levita and his followers ascribe to 4 the men of the great\ 
synagogue, implies for the most part n comparatively \ 
late and false conception of the character of that sup- 
posed body. What ancient tradition has to say about 
it remains well \v ithin the limits of time assigned to it by 
criticism. In Baba B. 14 b 15*7, 4 the men of the great 
synagogue 1 have assigned to them a place immediately 
before Ezra ; they write Ezekiel, the Dodecapropheton, 
Daniel, and Esther. When, therefore, Ezra had con- 
tributed his share (Ezra and Chronicles), forming the 
closing portion of the series of the twenty-four books, 
the canon was forthwith complete. It is evident (1) 
that here the activity of ‘ the men of the great synagogue ’ 
does not extend below Ezra’s time ; and (2) that it 
extends only to four books, not to the whole canon. 
Therewith the absolute untenableness of Levita’s as- 
sertion becomes apparent. Expedients ha\e been 
,-rrr m.- > resorted to in vain; as, for example, 

that ' t0 " Tite '' means in the 
0 00 s. Baraytha to ' collect,’ or to 4 transcribe 

and circulate,' or both together (cp Marx, 41). ‘The 
writer ’ of the Mishna most certainly means the author of 
the books — so far as there can be a question of authorship 
where, in the last resort, the author is the Holy Spirit. 
Of authorship nothing but writing is left. This, accord- 
ingly, is the sense assumed by Gemara and by rabbinical 
exegesis. What we are told concerning 4 the men of 
the great synagogue 1 is not more startling than it is to 
learn that Hezekiah and his companions wrote Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes,- — books of which 
tradition is unanimous in saying that the last two were 


L Over de viannen dcr groote Synagoge (Amsterdam, 1876), 
translated into German by K. Budde in his edition of Kuenen's 
collected essays (JGesammelte Abhandt., 1894, p. 161 ff.). 

- Kuenen's proof has, in Great Britain, been accepted (among 
others) by Robertson Smith (1 OTJC ( -I 169 f), Driver (I/itrod.fi) 
xwiii), and (at least in all essentials) by Ryle, to whose very care- 
ful Excursus A (239-272) the reader is especially referred. It has 
indeed found an uncompromising opponent in C. H. H. Wright 
(Koketcth, 5 f. 475^), whose arguments, however, amount to 
little more than this — the necessity (which in fact produced 
the legend) for some corporate body by whom the religious 
duties of that time could have been discharged. This, however, 
cannot convert what is demonstrably legend into history. What- 
ever has to be conceded is granted already by Kuenen (Gcs. 
Abh. I156, 158); and writers like Strack (pRE 18 330, foot- 
note*) are skilful enough to reconcile the demand for such 
4 organised powers’ between Ezra and Christ with Kuenen’s 
results. The most recent apology for the tradition is that of S. 
Krauss (‘The Great Synod,’ JQR, Jan. ’98, p. 347 ff.}. Of 
course he does not defend the theory of Elias Levita. 
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wholly, and the second in great measure, written by 
Salomon two centuries before Hezekiah. Here, in fact, 
it is the miraculous that is deliberately related. The 
meaning is that Solomon had only spoken (cp 1 K. 5 12 f.) 
what is contained in these books, and that 200 years 
later, divine inspiration enabled the men of Hezekiah to 
write it out , and so make it into canonical books. By 
exactly the same operation 1 the men of the great syna- 
gogue ’ were enabled to write out what an Amos and a 
Hosea, «. Micah and a Nahum, and so forth had spoken 
in the name of God. There is nothing to surprise us 
about such a view as this, if we remember what we have 
already found in connection with 4 Esdras (above, § 14). 
In the present instance, indeed, it is only a portion of 
the OT that comes into question, not the whole mass as 
in 4 Esdras ; but, on the other hand, in 4 Esdras it is 
only the reproduction of books that had been lost that 
is spoken of, whilst here it is their very composition. 1 

That stories such as these should ever have passed 
current as real historical tradition resting upon facts is 
21 Ori 'n sur P ris ^ n & enough. Almost more astonish- 

f fan in £ * S 11 t ^ iat suc ^ baseless fancies should 
not yet have been abandoned, definitely and 
for good, by the theology of the Reformed Churches. 

Whether the tradition is genuine need no longer be 
asked. The only question is, How was it possible that 
the Mishnic doctors, and perhaps those who immedi- 
ately preceded them, arrived at such a representation ? 
This question in some cases already greatly exercised 
the exegetes of the Gemara, and even led them to 
attempted corrections; and Rashi (ob. 1105) gives a 
solution of some of the knottiest points which, if we are 
to believe Strack, 3 represents the view of the Baraytha. 
According to this explanation, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
Esther did not write their own books, because they 
lived in exile, and outside the borders of the Holy Land 
it was impossible for any sacred book to be written. 
Even, how'ever, if this view had some element of truth 
in it, it hardly meets the main point. The writing of 
each book the scribes, as was natural to their order, 
sought to assign to a writer like themselves, a veritable 
sbpher(sze Scribe), and attributed the authorship of any 
book only to one to whom writing could be assigned on 
the authority of a proof text. In the case of books 
whose reputed authors could not be shown to have 
been sophernn, the authorship was attributed to the 
w riters of such other books as stood nearest to them in 
point of time. 

That Moses was a scribe was held to be shown by Dt. 31 924 
(the Book of Job also was attributed to him on account of its 
supposed antiquity), and the same is true of Joshua (Josh. 24 26). 
Similar proof was found for Samuel in 1 S. 10 25, and to him 
accordingly was assigned, not only the book that bears his 
name, but also Judges and Ruth. In the case of David, if the 
words in 2 S. 1 18 were not enough, there was at all events 
sufficient proof in 1 Ch. 23 ff. and especially in 28 11 ; means 
were found also for reconciling the tradition that he wrote 
the whole Psalter with the tradition (oral or written) which 
assigned certain psalms to other authors. It was declared that 
he wrote the psalms, but ’V of those other writers. Of 
Solomon all that was said in 1 K. 5 12 was that he spoke, not 
that he wrote ; but no one felt at any loss, for in Prov. 2 .'> 1 
the production of a portion of his Book of Proverbs is attri- 
buted to the men 0/ Hezekiah , king of Judah. These genuine 
scribes were utilised to the utmost. They had ascribed to them 
not only all the Solomonic books, but also the book of their 
contemporary Isaiah, although Is. 8 1 might well have been 
taken as saying something for the prophet himself. Whether in 
this instance some special cause contributed to the result, or 
whether it was merely that prophet and scribe had at any cost to 
be kept separate, it is impossible to say. For Jeremiah, the 
one prophet in the narrower sense of the word amongst those 
who are named, Jer. 36 spoke too distinctly to be ignored ; that 
Kings also should have been attributed to him is at once suffi- 
ciently explained by 2 K. 24 18, and chap. 25 compared with Jer. 
52 . Next in order as biblical authors come 1 the men of the 
great synagogue ,’ who, as contemporaries of Ezra the scribe far 
excellence (himself also one of their number) but at the same 


1 That the two legends have an intimate connection is by no 
means improbable. 

2 Op. cit. 418, with the quotation there given ; cp also 
Ryle, 263 f. 
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time also as signatories of the act in Nell. 10 1, wt re expressly | 
called to this. Why Ezekiel (the scribe, if any scribe there w.i-. j 
among the prophets), to whom the act of writing is repeatedly 
attributed (37 16.^! 43 n), should not have In. n u edited with 
his own book, may perhaps be righti)- explained 1 «\- Kashi. The 
twelve prophets could not have \\ i itten scverallj their own 
books, because all the books together foim (see § (.) but one 
book (a somewhat different turn is given to this in K.islu), and 
as the latest of them belonged to the pcii.ul of the gr< .it syna- 
gogue*, and, indeed, according to tradition, were ;u lunlly 
members of that body, tile assignment of the authorship i<> it 
presented no difficulty. Finally Daniel and h si her, regai ded 
as hooks of the* Persian period, easily fell to their domain. K/ra, 
with his account of his own time, closes the series. Some | 
explanation is needed of the fa. t that whilst ' the genealogi. s in 
Chronicles down to himself* (this is no doubt the easiest 
explanation) also are assigned to Ezra, no a. count is taken of 
the remainder of that work. 1 he most likely reason is that the 
main portion of Chronicles was regarded as mere repetition \ 
from Samuel and Kings, the origin of which had been already 
explained. 

It is not of the slightest impor t.mce to consider how ' 
far this attempted explanation of the origin of the various 
books is in agreement with the real thought of the 
Baraytha ; in any case it remains pure theory, the pro- 
duct of rabbinical inventiveness, not of historical tradi- 
tion. Apart from a fixed general opinion about certain 
individual books and about the Pentateuch, the tangible 
outcome of the beliefs of the whole period with which 
we are dealing is that the canon was held to have been 
closed in the time of Ezra. The theory upon which 
this belief proceeded will occupy us later {§ 44 f ). 

As against this congeries of vague guesses and 
abstract theories, science demands that we should 

22 . Scientific e T line eachb ° ok separately and 
method. endeavour, with the evidence supplied 
by itself, and with continual reference 
to the body of literature as a whole, to ascertain its date 
and to fix its place in the national and religious develop- 
ment of the Jews. This is the task of ' special introduc- 
tion * ; but its results must always have a direct bearing 
on the history of the canon. This history must give 
close attention also to all the external testimonies relative 
to the formation and to the close of the canon, and, after 
weighing them, must assign to them their due place. 
Above all, it must trace out all general opinions and 
theories, such as we have been considering, ascertain 
their scope and meaning, and satisfy itself as to the 
period at which they arose, and as to their influence on 
the formation of the canon. In so far as we succeed in 
these endeavours, we shall arrive at a. relatively trust- 
worthy history of the canon. 

III. History of the OT canon. — (1) The first 
canon: the Law} — Whatever difficulties we may have 

1 W. J. Beecher (see below, § 75) offers a solemn protest against I 
the fundamental proposition of this article fas of all modern 
discussions of the subject) — a triple canon, collected and closed I 
in three successive periods. He denies that there is any evidence 
of a time when the Law alone was regarded as canonical, or 
of a time when the Law and the Propliel.s stood in authority 
above the Writings. He denies that the other OT writings 
were originally regarded as less authoritative than the Penta- 
teuch. He sees in the canon of the OT an aggregate of sacred 
books growing gradually and continually to a definite time 
when the part written latest was finished and the fulled ion was 
deemed complete. Law [or rather, Message], Prophets, and 
Writings are nothing but three different names for the same 
books — e.g., the prophetic writings. We are not told how 
these terms came to be the names of three- different parts of 
this collection. The fundamental fact ihal the Law alone was 
promulgated and made authoritative by K vru and Nehemiah, 
is obscured by Beecher by the statement that the term ‘ book 
of Muses' is applied loan aggregate of sacred writings including 
more than the Pentateuch. His only proof is Ezra O18, where 
‘we are told that the returned exiles set up the courses of the 
priests and Levite-, “as it is written in the book of Moses." 
lhe Pentateuch contains nothing in regard to priestly or 
Levitical courses. Possibly the reference is to written precepts 
now found in 1 Chronicles.' Beecher does not translate accu- 
rately. The text runs : ‘ They set up the priests in (by) their 
courses and the Levites in {by) their divisions.' This means 
that the priests and the Levites are set up ‘ as it is written in 
the book of Moses ' ; but it does not necessarily mean that their 
courses and divisions were based on the same authority. Beecher 
never mentions the fact that the Samaritans accepted only the 
Law (see below, § 25), nor docs he investigate what grain of 
truth is contained in the same statement as to the Sadducees 


in dealing with tin* lab t stages of the history of the canon 
and with its close, tin-re is no obscurity about its cum- 

23 The Torah mei,cl ’ nil -‘ nt - ^ " as indeed by those 
‘ men of the great synagogue,' to whom 
orthodoxy assigns tin* close of the canon, that its founda- 
tions were laid, in the dear dav light of well-authenticated 
history. From the twenty* fourth day of the seventh 
month of tin- year 4-14 n.G. onwards, Israel possessed a 
canon of Sacred Scripture. It was on this day that the 
great popular .lssembly di -scribed in Nell. 0 fi solemnly 
pli-dged itself to ' the Book of the Law of Yahw£ their 
Hod' (0 {), ' which had In vn given by the hand of Moses 
the servant of God ' (IO30), and had been brought from 
Babylon to Ji-rusalem shortly before by Ezra the scribe 
(Ezra 76 11 14 Neh. 81 /. ). In virtue of this resolution 
.the said law-book at that time became canonical ; but 
nn1\ the law-hook. 
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Already, indeed, in the eighteenth year of King Josiah, 
between 623 and 621 B.c. , there had been a solemn act 
of a similar character, when the king and people pledged 
themsehes to the law-book that had been found in the 
temple, the ‘book of the eow-nant* (2 K. 23 ). The 
entire editorial revision of the Books of Kings, and 
especially the express references to the law-book (1 K. 
23 2 K. 23 -'5. and above all, 2 K. 146 compared with 
Dt. 24 16), clearly prove that it had canonical validity 
during the exilic period, whilst the book of Malachi 
(cp esp. 24 ff. 3 s 8 ff. 22) shows that also in the post- 
exilic period down to the time of Ezra it continued to 
hold this place in Jerusalem. 1 The critical labours of 
the present century, however, have conclusively estab- 
lished that this first canonical book contained simply 
what we now have as the kernel of our Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

1 he law canonised in 444 was a very different docu- 
ment. The only possible question is whether it was the 
entire Pentateuch as we now have it, 
or only the Priestly Writing, the latest 
and most extensive of the sources which go to make up 
•the Pentateuch. The latter is, so far as we can at 
present see, the more likely hypothesis. In that case 
what happened in 444 B. c. was that the Deuteronomic 
Law, which had until then ruled, was superseded by 
the new Law of Ezra. A determination of this kind, 
however, was unworkable in view of the firm place which 
the older book that had been built up out of J E and 
D 2 had secured for itself in the estimation of the people. 
Accordingly, the new law was revised and enlarged by 
the fusing together of the Priestly Writing and the earlier 
work, d process of which our Pentateuch, the canon of 
the Law, was the result. 

This last stage was most probably accomplished in 
the next generation after that of Ezra, and completed 
before 400 B.C. We have evidence 
1 of this in the fact that the schis- 
matic community of the Samaritans 
accepts the entire Pentateuch as sacred. It is true that 
the solitary historical account we possess (Jos. Ant. 
xi. 72-84) places the separation of this community from 
that of Jerusalem as low down as the time of Alexander 
the Great (about 330 B.c. ) ; but the cause that led to 
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(see below, § 38), or consider the reason why the Law is wanting 
in 2 Macc. 2 13 (see below, § 27). On the other side, it may be 
hoped that he will find the difficulty caused by the Book of 
Joshua, a difficulty greatly exaggerated by himself, removed 
(in fact turned into a help) in § 20 f. of this article, written two 
years before his paper was published. This is only one of many 
instances. The theory of the triple canon of the OT, based 
on incontestable facts, is not as mechanical as Beecher repre- 
sents it. It is able to satisfy every demand for organic growth 
in the collection of OT writings. Beecher's paper (a total 
failure, it seems to the present writer, in the main point) may 
do much good in cautioning against too mechanical a concep- 
tion ; but it did not furnish to the present writer any occasion 
to alter the views developed in this article. 

1 The reasons for saying that the references in Malachi are to 
Dt. and not to Ezra's law-book cannot be given here (see 
Now. A7. PropK 391 ; but cp Malachi). 

2 On this and on the larger critical question cp Hexateuch. 
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the separation — the expulsion of the high priest's son, 
the son-in-law of Sanballat, who founded the community 
and sanctuary of the Samaritans — is rather, according to 
Nch. 1 3 :.-S , to be referred to the period of Ncheniiah 
(about 430 B.c. ). It has already been mentioned (§ 
19) that Jewish chronology has dropped a whole century 
and cl half, r o bringing the periods of Ncheniiah and 
Alexander into immediate juxtaposition ; and this is the 
explanation of the .confusion found in Josephus. We 
may suppose that before the final separation of the 
Samaritans there elapsed an interval of some decades 
which would give ample time for the completion of the 
Law. 1 This does not exclude the possibility that adjust- 
ments may have been made at a later date between the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and that of Jerusalem, or that 
later interpolations may have found their way into the 
Samaritan law. The compass of the work, however, must 
have remained (to speak broadly) 2 a fixed quantity, 
otherwise the Samaritans would not ha\e taken it oxer. 5 * 
At the same time the Samaritan canon, which con- 
tained nothing but the (complete) law, is our oldest 
witness to a. period during which the 


26 . Torah = 
entire canon. 


canon consisted of the Law alone, 
canon and Law being thus coextensive 
conceptions. If alongside of the Law there had been 
other stirred writings, it would be inexplicable why 
these last also did not pass into currency with the 
Samaritans. There are other witnesses also to the 
same effect. Tue weightiest lies in the simple fact that 
the mine Torah or Law can mean the entire canon, 
and be used as including the Prophet.-, and the Writings. 
We find it so used in the NT (Jn. 10 34 12 34 15 25 
r Cor. 14 2 r), in the passage already cited from 4 Esdras 
(14 so), and, at a later date, in many passages of the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Rabbins (cp Struck, 
439). This would have been impossible if the words 
’ canon and ‘ law had not originally had the same 
connotation, other books afterwards attaining to some 

27 2 Mace. share in the sanctit y of the Law. The 

0 same thing is shown by an often-quoted 

^ I3 ' and much -abused passage in 2 Macc. 
(213). There we read that Nehemiah, in establishing 
a library, brought together the books concerning the 
kings and prophets (ra irepl rum / 3 ac nX&ujv teal TrpotpTjTvjr) 
and the (poems) of David (ret too Acti do) and the letters 
of kings concerning consecrated gifts (to the temple : 
fTrurroXas f3affi\4wy irepl avaOep-aTcoi/). The passage 
occurs in a letter from the Jews of Palestine to their com- 
patriots in Egypt, and is an admitted interpolation in a 
book which is itself thoroughly unhistorical ; it is thus 
in the highest degree untrustworthy (cp Maccabees, 
Second, § 7). As evidence of what could be believed 
and said at the time of its composition, however, in the 
first century b.c. , it is unimpeachable. When we 
find the Former and Latter Prophets and the Psalms 
catalogued as forming part of a library, and, alongside 
of them and on the same level, letters of kings (heathen 
kings of course), it is clear that there is no idea of sacro- 
1 This explains why the Book of Nehemiah closes with the 
expulsion of the son-in-law of Sanballat, but says nothing as to 
the setting up of the Leniple and church of the Samaritans. 
There is no occasion for scepticism as to the entire story in 
Jusephus (as in Kautzsch, PRE&\, art. 4 Samariter,’ 3437C). 

- bee below, § 37 . 

3 Against the completion of the law at this date Duhm 
p. \f.) urges objections. He thinks that as late 
as the time of the Chronicler (third century b.c.) the so-called 
Priestly Document had not yet been fused with J E and D ; for 
the intention of the Book of Chronicles is, in his opinion, to 
continue the Priestly Document (which comes down only to the 
end of Joshua), not the older work embracing the Book of 
Kings, which indeed it sought to supersede. Neither intention, 
however, can be attributed to the Chronicler. In fact, he begins 
with the creation, his method being to write out at full lengih 
the genealogies from Adam downwards, taking them from the 
work that lay before him (J E D P). Since, ho\vc\ cr, he is writing 
a history only of Jerusalem and the temple, he passes over all 
that does not relate Lo this. At the same time, even if the 
Chronicler had used nothing but P, this would not prove more 
than that, after its fusion with the other sources, P continued 
to be used also separately for a long time. 
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sanct books. The Law is not mentioned in the same 
connection ; as the sacred canon, it receives a place to 
itself and has nothing to do with the library. Whether 
all the contemporaries of this author shared his view 
is another matter ; in any case, the possibility of such 
a view being held is proof of the original isolation of 
the Law. Moreover, it appears from this passage that 
at the time when it was written, or within the writer’s 
circle, the legend of the closing of the canon by Ezra can 
ha\ e been prevalent only in the (narrower and historically 
much more accurate) sense that the canon of the Law re- 
ceived its validity as such by Ezra’s action. Thefact, more- 
over, that in the LXX the version of the Law appears to be 
1 distinctively an official work, not the result of private enter- 
1 prise, confirms the inference already drawn from the 
J exclusive attention given to the Law in the period repre- 
! sen ted by Ezra. 

(2) The second canon: the Prophets . — The nucleus 
for a second canon was laid to the hand of the scribes 
of the fifth century in the very fact that the 
canon of the Law had been set apart to a 
place by itself. It is one of the certain results of the 
science of special introduction that the Priestly Document 
on which Ezra’s reform rested, followed the history of 
Israel, including the division of Canaan, down to the 
end of the Book of Joshua: the portions derived from 
it can still be distinguished in our present Book of 
Joshua. The same holds good for JED. We can go 
further. It may still be matter of dispute, indeed, 
whether the material for the subsequent books (Judges, 
Samuel, Kings) also was derived from J and E ; but so 
much is indisputably certain, that the Deuteronomic re- 
daction embraced these books also, in fact, the whole of 
the Former Prophets, and that at the end of Kings the 
narrative itself is from Deuteronomistic hands. As 
even now each of these books is seen to link itself \ ery 
closely to that which precedes it, it follows that J E L), 
ultimately at least, in the form in which the work 
was used in the fifth century, included the Law and the 
Former Prophets. That the Law might attain its final 
29 P t f°rm as a separate unit)', therefore, it was 


28 . JED. 


teuch. 


not enough that P and JED should be 


worked up into a single whole. This 
whole must be separated from the history that followed 
it. How and when this was effected we can imagine 
variously. According to the view taken above, what is 
most probable is that in 444 the entire Priestly Writ- 
ing, including the closing sections relating to the 
entrance into Canaan and the partition of the country, 
was already in existence and canonized in its full extent. 1 
Not until its subsequent amalgamation with the corre- 
sponding sections of J E D did the hitherto quite insig- 
nificant historical appendix to the ‘law,’ strictly so 
called, acquire such a preponderance that the division 
was found to be inevitable. It was made at the end 
of the account of the death of Moses, and thus a portion 
of the Priestly Writing also (as well as of J E D) was 
severed from the body to which it belonged. In any 
case, however we may reconstruct the details, the great 
fact abides that, after the Law had been separated, there 
remained the compact mass of writings which afterwards 
eame to be known as ' the former 


30 . ‘Former 
Prophets.’ 


prophets,’ a. body of literature which 
from the very first could not fail to 
take an exceptional position from the simple fact that it 
had once been connected with the sacred canon, and 
must necessarily have been prized by the community as 
a possession never to be lost. 

Equally certain is it that by far the larger proportion 
of the * latter prophets ’ was already in the hands of 
31 « Latter the scribes of the fifth century. In these 
Proohets ’ boo ^ s God s P°^ e almost uninterruptedly 
v ' by the mouth of his prophets— in itself 

1 A last trace of some reminiscence of this short period during 
which the Book of Joshua still belonged to the ‘law’ maybe 
seen in the Apocryphal Book of Joshua of the Samaritans 
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reason enough for assigning to them the attribute of 
holiness. [I, ne\ ei theless. tin* linoks \\<-n: not reckoned 
to the canon, the explanation is to be sought in the 
practical character of the lirst canon : V <ra gave to the 
community in the canon of the Law all that it iequin-d. 
It was not new when lie give it ; he only gave o\er 
igam what (Jod h.ul once already given through Moses 
to the people as Ins one and all. If the people had 
remained true to this Law, not only would they ha\e 
escaped all the disasters of the past, but also they would 
ne\er have needed new revelations from God through 
Ins prophets. TIu-se prophets contributed nothing new ; 
they were sent only to admonish the unfaithful people 
to observe the Law, and to announce the minted 
Pro P un i s ^ ment the impenitent. The Law 
. , thus had permanent validity, whilst the 

visional. , .• r , . • ' 

woi k ol the pioplicls was transitory; the 

Law addressed itself to all generations, tin- piophcts 
each only to his own, which had now passed away. 
The generations that had sworn obedience anew to the 
Law under fckra, therefore, had no need for the prophets. 
Should similar circumstances recur, it might be ex- 
pected that God would send prophets anew ; but the 
prevailing feeling was, no doubt, that the time of un- 
faithfulness, and consequently of the prophetic ministry, 
had gone for ever. 1 

The v iew 1 here set forth is that of the OT itself, pre- 
eminently that of the Deuteronomistic school, where it 
is constantly recurring.- Indeed, since the Deutero- 
nomic and the Priestly Laws alike, each in its own 
way, had assimilated the results of the work of the 
prophets, this view must be called, from their point of 
view, the right one. Accordingly it has throughout 
continued to be the view of the synagogue, as can be 
proved from many passages in the Talmud and the 

33. Historical ‘V idra *™' 3 “plains at the same 

books time W1 - y 15 tae hJstoncal books 

* rtronhefic ’ (Joshua- Kings) are called 'prophets.' 
" ^ * They speak just in the manner of the 

prophets of the unfaithfulness of past generations to the 
law, and of the divine means — chiefly the mission of 
prophets — used to correct this. Loth relate in similar 
way to the past. Lor the same reason the prophets, 
conversely, are called history; for ’tradition’ in the 
sense of ‘history' is what is meant by (ash- 

lemta), the Massoretic term for the canon of the 
prophets, the i n'i: ( nebiim ), as a whole (cp further, 
Strack, 439). 

We can thus very easily understand how it was that 
the Prophets could not be canonized simultaneously 

34 Not V t w * th ^ aw ‘ P led S e P eo Pl e to the 
’ . j Prophets was not possible, and the obliga- 

canomzea. , , . , , & 

tion to the Law would only have been 

obscured and weakened by a canonization of the Prophets 
at the same time. The idea of canonicity had first to 
be enlarged ; it had to be conceived in a more abstract 
manner, on the basis of a historical interest in the past, 
before the canonizing of the Prophets — that is to say, 
their being taken in immediate connection with the 
Law — could become possible. 4 

Of course a considerable period of time must have 
been required for this ; and the same result follows from 
„ 1 the established facts of ‘higher criticism.’ 

edited ^ ^ the Prophets properly so called, not 
only are Joel and Jonah later than the 
completion of the Lmv, but also the older books, over 
wide areas of their extent, bear more or less independent 

1 With every reservation let it he noted here that in Mai. 3 23 
the promise b not of a new prophet, but only of the return of 
Elijah, and that in Zech. 13 2^ to come forward as a prophet 
is to risk on»A lift:. 

2 Compare nl-o, however (especially), the confession of sin 

which in Nehemiafi precedes the taking of the covenant (particu- 
larly 7V. 26 20 /. 34). 

3 See Weher, i8y? 7 3Z 

4 Cp ih». pa-sage fa Marc. 2 13), already spoken of, in which 
such a historical interest appears, but leads only to the foundation 
of a library, not to the canonizing of its contents. 


evidence of a secondary literal y activity. 1 These pheno- 
mena are so manifold, ami Uion- are traces of periods 
so widely separated, that we must believe not a few 
gemmations to have borne a part 111 bringing the pro- 
phetical books to tln-ir picM -nt form. Yet these e\h nsive 
additions and revisions, at least most of them, must of 
eouise have la km place belure the canonization. 

This obvious conclusion is indeed contradicted by the 
tradition of the synagogue, which t'-IK us that the bools 
36. Gap in " 1 ll ''- l ,r "l jhK '- "‘"'tlen by ' Ur; men 
tradition. " f the synagogue, on On, I, view 

the canon of the prophets was already 
complete in 444 B.C. Nor docs Lius assertion, the 
baselessness of which we have aln idy seen, stand alone. 
Tt is backed by others. Josephus (< c . 13 ) says 

expressly that it was down to the time of Arta verves, 
the successor of Xerxes (/.<?., Artaxerxcs I. , Longimanus, 
465-424) that the literary actiMty of the prophets con- 
tinued. 1 he passage in the Mishna in which the un- 
broken chain of tradition is set forth ( Pirke A both, li) 
represents the Law as having been lunik d down by the 
prophets to the men of the great synagogue; which 
again brings us to the same date, and dispenses with 
the need of any further testimony. 

It is exactly this chain of tradition, however, that 
supplies the interval of time that we need. The passage 
goes on to say: Simon the Just was one of the last 
survivors of * the men of the great synagogue ’ ; he 
handed on the tradition to Antigonus of Socho, bv 
whom - in turn it was tiansmittcd to Jose b. Jo’czer 
and Jose b. Johanan, the first of the so-called ‘pairs.’ 

' That the chronology of this section leaves much to be 
desired is clear. ;; It seems to be as good as certain, 
however, that the fourth of the five pairs lived about 
50 B.C. , the third about 80 n c. The same iatio would 
bring us to somewhere nl«»ut 140 or 150 B,c, for the 
first ‘ pair,’ whilst the time of Antigonus and Simon 
would fall about 200 B.c., nr a little earlier. In that 
case, Simon the Just would be the high priest Simon II. 
b. Onias who is briefly mentioned by Josephus ( Ant . 
xii. 4 10). The cognomen of ‘Just.’ however, is gi\en 
by Josephus (. lot. xii. 2 s 4 1) to Simon I. b. Onias, who 
lived almost a century earlier, soon after 300. If we 
must consider that he is the Simon who is meant, it 
is clear that the alleged chain of tradition is defective 
in its earlier portion, only a single name having icached 
us for the whole of the third century. Further, Simon 
the Just is the connecting link with 'the great syna- 
gogue.' and as the assembly that gave iise to this name 
was held in 444, there is again a gap, this time of 1 
century, even if we concede that Simon reached a very 
advanced age. The long interval between Simon the 
Just and 444 B.C. , however, is not to be held as arising 
from a different view about the synagogue ; it is to be 
accounted for by the hiatus (already referred to, 19, 
25) in the traditional chronology between Nehennah and 
Alexander the Great, similar to that which brings Zerub- 
a f* *+ ,nto immediate relation with the 

37 . Ac ivi y ^ ni(j Q f j£ zra 4 1S \ V ,tlnn this vacant 
m interva . p er j 0( ] t | iat we mus t place those redac- 
tions, the fact of which has been so incontestably piovcd 
by critical inquiry. The main reason why the synagogue 
has no recollection of this period, is that during this 
time the activity of the scribes (with the history of 
which alone the chronology busies itself from Ezra 
onwards) had no independent life, but devoted itself 
almost exclusively to the sacred writings of the past, 
and left its traces only there, so that whatever it 

* This is trni- especially of Kiiah, Micah, and Zechariah ; but 
most of the other books show ihe same thing in some degree. 
The details belong to the special articles. 

2 ‘ Hy whom’ is plural according to the text, the reference 
including perhaps Simon the Just. Zunz (37 n.) would interpret 
‘from the successors of Antigonus, mediate or immediate ’ ; 
but this is hardly permissible. 
a See Schurer, C / 1 ' "2 292 ff. 

4 Cp also Jos. Ant, xi. 0 1, with 7 1 and 8 1. 
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accomplished was put to the credit of th<- earlier times. 
This hold 3 good, in the first instance, of the Law, to 
\\hich considerable additions were still made as late as 
the third century (see above, § 25). Still more 
extensive was this aetiwty in the case of the prophetical 
books; it was now that they took their final literary 
shape. 1 The additions naturally corresponded to the 
thoughts and w ishes of the age in which they arose ; on 
the lines of older models, the elements of hope and of 
comfort received a much fuller de\elopment, and thus 
the prophets were made of practical interest for a 
present time that, contrary to expectation, had turned 
out badly. 2 

It is possible that we even possess a proof that the 
canonization of the prophets did not take place quite 
~ . without opposition and dispute, a 

anoniza- t king in itself not improbable. In the 
ion pernaps Qj lurc j 1 fathers we meet with the very 
oppose . definite assertion that the Sadducees 


had scruples about acknowledging any sacred writings 
(especially the Prophets) in addition to the Law. 3 It 
cannot be supposed that there is here any confusion 
with the Samaritans, who are expressly named along 
with them as sharing the same view ; a somewhat 
(. i-i'.r \ lew is that what is referred to is their rejection 
of the oral legal tradition. 4 Let it be borne in mind, 
In >w ev i.-r , that we here have to do with our best Christian 
authorities on matters Jewish — < >rigen and Jerome, the 
former of whom was contemporary with the period 
of the Mishri.i. That neither the Mishna itself, nor 
yet Josephus, has a word to say on such a. dangerous 
subject, is intelligible enough. It is, of course, not for 
a moment to be supposed — even though this is suggested 
by some of the passages cited — that the .Sackluovs re- 
jected the prophets, or, in other words, refused to 
recognise them as having been channels of divine 
communications. < >n the other hand, it is not difficult 
to believe that these consenative guardians of the old 
priestly tradition should have resisted the addition of 
a second canon to that of the Law, which until then 
hid held an exclusive place. In doing so, they would 
only have been maintaining the position of 444 B.c. , 
whilst in this, as in other matters, the Pharisees repre- 
sented the popular party of the time. The controversy 

1 Cp We. IJG 155 ff. 2nd ed. 190 jf. ; M<<ntefiore, Origin 
and Growth of Religion (Nib. Led. 1892), 401 Jf. The 
nsiLTiiun, fn.-i|uently repeated in the tradition of the synagogue, 
that it was expressly pruhihited to commit to writing the 
traditional law cannot of course, strictly speaking, be main- 
tained (cp Strack, art. l Thalmud’ in PRE(~) IS 331 Jf.). Still 
it is not impossible that there lies at the bottom of it a true 
reminiscence. Hardly, indeed, such a one as Strack supposes 
(p. 333/) i but rather this: that the addition of all sorts of 
lUK'cllte to the canonical Law was definitely put a stop to, and 
that, as a reaction against this tendency to add, there arose, 
some time (say) in the course of the second century, a certain 
reluctance to write the further dc\elopments of the law — the 
Hul.'ikoth — until at last the codification of the Mishna put an end 
to this. 

2 Ryle's conjecture (p. 117) that the gradual admission of the 
Prophets to a place in the public reading of the synagogue pre- 
ceded and led to their canonization, rests unfortunately on an 
insecure foundation, as we do not know whether the Haphtara 
goes back to a sufficiently early date. The first mention of the 
public reading of the Prophets is in the NT (Lk. 4 16 f.\ Acts 
13 1 5 27), the next, in a very cursory and obscure form, is in the 
Mislma (. Megilla , 346), and, very full and clear, in the T*«sephta 
(Mrgilbz, 4 [3], ed. Zuckermandel, 225 Jfi). This much may be 
taken for certain, that the reading of the Predicts came in very 
considerably later than that of the Law. That what led to it 
was the destructive search after copies of the Law in the time 
of Antioclm-. hpiphanes (1 Macc. 1 57) is pure conjecture. Even 
if proved it would he insufficient for Ryle’s purpose. For the 
.age of the 1 Lipliturotli, see Zunz, 5 f., Ryle, 116 f. ; and on 
the Hapht.lruth in general, see Schiirer, -379./^ It is necessary 
to raise a note of warning as to Gratz, 156 ff. 

3 See the passages te\tually quoted in Schurer, 2 342 : Orig. 
c. Cels. 1 49 (ed. Lommatzsch, ISqO; Comm, in Slatth. 17, 
chap. 35 f. on chap. m 2 ‘lzq%if. fed. Lomm. 4 166169); Ter. 
(. . mm. in Matth -i' 31 f (Vail. 7 1 170); contr. Luc if c rianos, 
chap. 23 (v. 2x97); Phtlosophumena :, P 29 \ Pseudo-Tert. adv. 
J/'Cf . chap. 1. 

4 Vet in the last-cited passage there follows immediately : 
‘ Prmtermitto Pharisseos qui additamenta quiedam legis adstru- 
endo a Judaeis divisi sunt.’ 
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about defiling the hands (M. Yadavrm, 46) may have 
been a last echo of this. 1 

Lastly, we must endeavour to fix an inferior limit 
for the date at which the prophetical canon was fixed. 

. . For the literary close of the prophetical 

39. Interior collection, we fortunately have an ex- 
limit— Eccllis. terna j testimony almost three centuries 
older and much more exhaustive than 4 Esdras and 
Josephus, namely the hymn to the great men of the 
past with which Jesus b. Sira (Ecclesiasticus), in chaps. 
44-50, concludes his didactic poem. From Enoch 
downwards all the righteous are panegyrised, exactly in 
the order in which they occur in the Law and the 
Former Prophets. The kings are treated quite on the 
Deuteronomistic lines. Da\id, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
receive unqualified praise ; Solomon is commended only 
half-heartedly, whilst Rchoboam is spoken of as a fool, 
and Jeroboam as a seducer. Elijah and Elisha find 
their place in the series immediately after these two 
kings, whilst between Hezekiah and Josiah comes Isaiah. 2 
Of him we are told in one and the same sentence what 
we read in chaps. :!fi-39 ( =2 K. 18-’20), and that under 
mighty inspiration he foresaw the far future and ' com- 
forted them that mourn in Zion ’ (cp 40 1). This proves 
that not only chaps. 30-39, but also chaps. 4 0 - G 1 > , already 
were parts of the Book of Isaiah, and thus that the last 
essential steps to its final redaction had been made (cp 
Che. Ivtr. Is. xviii. ). Still more significant is it that 
after Jeremiah (who is associated with Josiah, as Isaiah 
is with Hezekiah) and after Ezekiel, the twelve prophets 
(ot dtudexa irpo(f>r)Tcu) are mentioned, and disposed of 
collectively in r single p.megxric. Here already, that 
is to say, we have the same consolidation as we have 
seen (§ 21) in the Mishna (where a single authorship in 
the persons of ‘ the men of the great synagogue' has to 
be found for the one book of the twelve). We may be 
sure that Jesus b. .sira found the twelve books already 
copied upon a single roll, and thus in their final form. 
By his time the prophetic canon had been closed. 3 

The conclusion of this hymn (chap. f>0) answers the 
question as to the date of its author. It is the- panegyric 
on Simon b. Onias who was high priest in Jesus b Sira’s 
own day. In this instance, it is certainly not Simon the 
Just (cp § 36) that is intended, if it were only on account 
of the absence of the surname distinctively given iri 
Josephus and the Mishna. The question is decided for 
Simon II. ( circa 200) by the prologue of the translator, 
grandson of the author, who made his version later than 
132 b.c. (see Ecclesiasticus, § 8). 4 We therefore 

1 The arguments for utter rejection of this statement can best 
he read in Winer, Nil 2 353^ The view taken in the text 
seems to he shared by We. when he writes (TJG 251; 2nd ed. 
236; 3rd e«l. 297): ‘ They (the Pharisees) stood up against the 
Sadducees for the enlargement of the canon.' Another view is 
expiessed in EinlJfo 514. 

2 The precedence here given him has no bearing on the place 
assigned to his but .k in the Prophetic canon (cp above, § 8). 
Jt is the chronological succession of the persons that is being 
dealt with. 

3 The doubt raised (not for the first time) by Bohme (in 
ZATIV 7 280 ['87]) against the genuineness of 40 10 a, where 
the XII are referred to, was excellently disposed of by Noldeke 

4 Til'. s 156 ['88]), by the evidence of the Syriac translation 
(which rests immediately on the Hebrew), and by showing that 
in 7*. 10/’, according to Cod. A and others, the correct reading 
is the plural Trap exaAe era 1/ (followed by yap instead of Se), and 
e\vrpu> <rav to , so that 10b refers not to E/ekiel but to the XII. 
Another circumstance ought to be noted. If the praise of 
Ezekiel is completed in v. 8 f, it. agrees in length and substance 
exactly with that of Jeremiah in v. 7, with that of Hezekiah 
(apart from Isaiah) in 4824 f, and finally with that of the XII, 
if re 10 is taken as applying wholly to them. To place 10b 
before 10 a as Zockler (Die Apokryphen des AT, etc. iSoi, 
p. 348 f.) silently does is quite inadmissible. To all this must 
now be added the testimony of the lately discovered Hebrew. 
The genuineness of 4823^ doubted by Duhm (/ es.i/a , 
1892, p. vii), but without any reasons being given. On p. xiv. 
he appears to be able to accept the genuineness. 

4 The arguments by which J. Haldvy (Atude sur la partie 
du texte Hcbreu dc f Eccl es ias tique recemment dccow'crte 
1897) endeavours to prove that Simon I., the Tus>t is th<= h>-r<> 
of chap. r.o, have failed to convince the present writer. Still 
it should be kept in mind that even if H ale vy were right the 
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conclude — and the conclusion agrees with the course of 
the development traced above — that the prophetic collec- 
tion already existed as such, pretty much in its present 
form, about the year 200 n.c. 1 

Notable reasons for the same conclusion are supplied 
bytheBook of Daniel (written about 164 n. c. ). Intheliist 
place there is a reason of a positive character : 

40 . Other j n g 2 find Jer. I 2 un f. cited as 

evidence. .. . rT , , n .. . . , . 

( in the [HolyJ Scriptures ). Of gnatrr 

weight, ho\\e\er, is a negative reason: the Bonk of 
Daniel itself found a place — not among the 1 ’i ophets, but 
— among the Writings. Other i cum ms for this might be 
conjectured;- but the most probable one still is that 
at the time of its recognition as canonical the canon 
of the Prophets had in current opinion l«*en already 
definitely completed. The time of admission, how- 
e\cr, must be taken to have been omsidnably later 
than the date of composition {164 B.C.), and so this 
evidence does not go for much. Still less import. ml 
is the further fact, that the work of the GhmnicliT ( com- 
posed during the first half of the third ceiilun) is not 
included among the Former Prophets. Its special 
character as a Midrash to already accepted biblical 
books must long have prcxcnicd its attaining the dignity 
of canonization; but a further circumstance helped to 
impede its recognition. The immediate contiguity of the 
Former Prophets and the Books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
(brought to their final form at an early date) must 
comparatively soon have come to be regarded as fixed 
and unalterable, 3 whilst, on the other hand, to append 
Chronicles to the later prophets was plainly impossible. 

It remains, then, that the c. unpletion of the collection — 
we might almost say also of the canon — of the Prophets 

41. Prophetic P ,ac * in , course °f the ,hild 

canon century. This, however, does not yet 

subordinate. !?™ g US *° ‘A altogethe [ unambiguous 
findingwith reference to their ‘ canoniza- 
tion. ’ It is only misleading if we allow ourselves, with- 
out qualification, to carry back the idea of ‘ canonicity, 
in the fully-developed form which it finally reached, to 
the earliest beginnings of the formation of a canon. It 
was impossible for the Prophets ever to receive a 
canonical value in the same sense in which this was 
given to the Law ; the subordinate character of the Pro- 
phetic canon remains fixed for all coming time. 4 Holi- 
ness was, and continued to be, a relative conception, 
and we do not need to give to the designation D'ason 
in Dan. 9 2 the same fulness of meaning that it has in the 
Talmud. The gulf between the Law and all the remain- 
ing books could be bridged only artificially, and we 
know with certainty that the bridging idea — the idea of 
a property common to all holy books, that of ‘ defiling 
the hands ' — was an invention of Pharisaic scholasticism, 
withstood by the Sadducees even after the destruction 
of Jerusalem ( Yad 46 ). Until this bridge had been 
securely constructed there was no idea of a canonicity 
that included all three portions equally. This is proved 
by a fact to which we have already referred, — the Saddu- 
cean recognition of nothing but the Law. Before o. 
definitive union of the Prophetic canon with that of the 


date of KcrJc-.iaslit.u> ought not to be pushed back more than 
fifty or si- ty vans. '1 lr. author maybe describing in Ins old 
age remembrancer from his early youth. See Kautzsch in S£Kr t 
i 3 o 8 . p. 198 /. 

* I he possibility of much later additions t<> the books admitted 
to this cation i- unfortunately by no means excluded, as is 
sufficiently evidenced by the simple fact that even the Pentateuch 
continued to he added to long after its canonization (see- § 37 >- 
Ihus there is nothing in the nature of the case- to pi event us from 
attributing the appendices to Zechariah (chaps. ii- 14 )to the later 
Maccabean period, as Wt. ( IJG 228, n. 2, 3rd ed. 274, n. 2) 
appears to do (ep Zechariah ii.), or admitting the interpo- 
lation of passages in Isaiah (already enlarged by the addition of 
chaps. 40 - GO) as is indicated by Duhm's results. In these casi s, 
however, we are justified in demanding very conclusive arguments. 

- Cp, for example, Duhm, op, cit, vi. n. 1, 

3 Hence a 1 so the exclusion of the Book of Ruth. 

4 As to this cp the very significant passage {Mcgilla, 27 a) 
quoted in Marx, 2 y, n. 3. 


the Law as included among the sacred 
writings. As the name ‘ the Law ' can 


Law could be effected the way had to be prepared by a 
continually rising appreciation of the prophetic literature, 
and by an ever-gnm ing conception of its sanctity. To 
this result the Maccabean period must unquestionably 
lia\e contributed much. Such passages as 1 Macc. 446 
1*27 1 I41 and the Song of the Three t. hildren (v. 14 ; cp 
Ps. 749) show not only how fur people then frit them- 
selves to be removed from the prophetic times, but 
alsu how highly those tinicx were thought of. Still we 
imisi hear in mind the passage in 2 Macc. ( 12 13) already 
referred to (§ 27), which seems to show that, even in 
the hist century 11 ,r. , it was still possible to speak of the 
Prophets and of profane writings, in the same breath, 
as pa its of the same library. 

On the other hand, it can be shown llmt there was 
once a time in which the Prophets, but not the H agio- 
42 . Prophets ? ra P lia ’ couM ^ spoken of along with 
preceded 

Hagiographa. j j( Ube( j tl) ( | l . s]L , n:i t l . the whole tripartite 
canon (see above, § 26), so also can the double name 
‘the Law and die Prophets. (Cp, in NT, Alt. 617712 
Lk. 11)162931 Acts 2^23, and, in the tradition of the 
synagogue JRos/i hn\h-Slmna, 46 ; Baba B. .b 14 ; Talni. 
J. Met; ilia, 3 1 ; also Baba B. 13 b ), 1 It may also be 
pointed out that the name Kabbdla (’Tradition’) in- 
cludes the Prophets and the Writings (cp the numerous 
passages in Zunz, 44 n. a), but the synonymous expres- 
sion Aihlc/nia (see above, § 33), if we are correctly 
informed (Strack, 439), the prophets only. 

(3) The third canon: the Hagiographa, — Here, 
again, there is no possibility of doubt that, at the time 
43. Distinction "* en . the P ro t* et “ Election was 

between them. cIosed ' of what we , now , find 

in our third canon was already in 

existence, and yet it did not gain admission into the 
collection and found no place in the canon of that day. 
At bottom the reason is self-evident ; it was a collection 
of prophets that was being made, a collection, that is to 
say, of writings in which God himself spoke, enforcing 
the Law by the mouth of his messengers. Such other 
writings as were then extant did not profess to be 
m.T On: ( ‘ oracle of Yah we, ' EV ‘ thus saith the Lord ’), 
the immediate utterance of the God of Israel. One of 
them, indeed, the earlier nucleus of the Psalter, was in 
use as the hymn-book of the Temple services ; but to 
have admitted it into the canon on that account W'ould 
have been very much the same as if now a Christian 
church were to place its hymnal among its symbolical 
books. There was necessary, accordingly, a further (cp 
$ 34) extension of the idea ’ Sacred Writings ' or (using 
■the word with caution) of the idea of the ‘canon,’ and 
(so to say) a reduced intensity, before any further books 
could find admission, not of course into either of the 
-canons already existing, but into a third, subordinate in 
rank to these. It is obvious, further, that again a con- 
siderable period must have elapsed before this extension 
of the idea could make way, and thus render possible 
the admission of books which, at the time when the 
prophetic canon was closed, were still unwritten. 

Besides the (obvious) condition of a book's having a 
religious character, the only remaining condition de- 
ad V <4 f manc ted by the test implied in the ex- 
‘ , panded idea uf canon is the condition 

prophetic c j ate _ Those books were accepted 
P e ’ which were considered to have been 
written during the prophetic period. 

Our earliest witness to this is Josephus. In the passage already 
rcfei red in above (o Ap. 1 8), after setting forth his tripartite 
division <*f the sacred writings (5+13 + 4), he goes on to say: — 
a 7 ro 8 e 'A pTatjepl-ov f*-*Xp 1 T0 “ Ka ®' Xpovov yeypanrat /xeo 

cKaora, 7rtaTeais 5 ’ ov\ opoias fiftWai tcks Trpb ovtojv 61 a to prj 
ycrt.tTOfu tt) v ran' 7rpo*/njTu > e axpt^fi That is to say ; the 

pi»»pln.Lic period close*, with Artaxerxes (Ezra and Neherruah), 

1 Grat/, 150 /., wishes to exclude the Hagiographa in both 
cases. It must be conceded that the evidence for their inclusion 
cannot be regarded as being so certain in the case of the ‘Law 
and the Prophets ’ as it is in that of the ‘ Law ’ alone. 
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nnd cnnonlcity (<_ven in the case of non-prophetical books) is 
guaranteed only 1 «y contemporaneousness with the continuous 
series of the pi i This view is confirmed by the Talmudic 
tradition. Tos. Yad.tyim, - 13 (p. A03) rules that ‘ hooks such as 
li'.n Sira [Ecclesiasticus] ami all hooks written *p xi 
not defile the hands.’ This JK2C— i.e., ‘from that time 

forward’— is the standing r-xprcssion for the cessation of the 
prophetic period. Corresponding with it is the other phrase -jy 
JfO (‘until then’), denoting this period. Further confirmation 
is found in San. 28 a : ‘Hook* like Tien Sira and similar books 
written from that time onwards may be ) e.*t« 1 as one reads a letter 1 
(cp on this, I 5 uhl, § ). The point of time is fixed by a passage 
in Seder olam rahba , 30, as the 1 ime of Alexander the Mace- 
doni.fi : ‘The rough he-goat (I >011.821) is Alexander the 
Macedonian, who reigned twelve years J until then the prophets 
proph* aied by the Holy Spirit ; from that time foi-.oard incline 
thine ear and hearken to the words of the wise. ' 1 If Alexander 
tic. Great here takes the place of Artaxerxes in Josephus, the 
explanation is simply that, according to the Jewish chronology 
and conception of history, Haggai and Zechariah, E/ra and 
Malachi all li\ ed at the same time, which is contiguous with that 
of Alexander.- 

We now know, therefore, that it is not out of mere 
ea price, but in accordance with a settled doctrine, that 
4 Esd. 14 and Baba Bat-ira 15 a declare all the canonical 
books to have been already in existence in Ezra's time. 
The time limit was a fixed one ; difference of view was 
possible only with regard to the person of the author. 
From this doctrine we deduce the proposition : Into the 
third canon , that of the I/agi ogra pha , were received all 
books of o religious charac'cr of which the date was 
believed to go back as far as to the Prophetic period , that 
is, to the lime of lizra and the (treat Assembly. 

The reason for the setting up of such a standard is 
easily intelligible. Down to the time of the Great 
.p Assembly, the Spirit of God had been 

of °P ,:rat * ve not onl y * n the Law but also 

1 ‘ out -ide of it, namely in the Prophets ; but 

‘from that time onwards* the Law took the command 
alone. ‘Until then' it was possible to point to the 
presence of the far tor which was essential to the pro- 
duction of stirred writings, but ' from that time onwards 
it was not. Hence the conviction that the divine pro- 
ductive force had manifested itself even in those cases 
where the writing did not claim to br an immediate divine 
utterance ; but only down to the close of the prophetic 
period. The proposition we have just formulated is 
suffix ii-nt to explain the reception or non-rcccpuun of 
all the books that we now have to deal with. Jo b w is 
ic e used as, according to general belief, a b< >rvk TV 
vein.TiliIe antiquity 1 Ruth as .1 narrative relating to the 
period of the judges, and therefore (as was invariably 
assumed as matter of course in the case <>f historical 
narratives) as dating from the same time ; the Psalms as 
biuidly covered by the general idea that they were 
4 David's Psalms ; I Vo verbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes 
as resting on Solomon's name ; Lamentations as rest- 
ing on that of Jeremiah ; Daniel as a prophet of the 
Persian period (which in its whole extent was supposed 
to fall within the prophetic age) overlooked in the earlier 
collection. The same consideration held good for 
Esther, regarded as a history book. At the close comes 
the Hook of Ezra — separated from the general work of 
the Chronicler — which, in its account of the Great 
Assembly, contained the original document on the close 
of the Prophetical period and so, as it were, puts the 
46 Appen- co *°P^ on to completed canon. Had 
dices w ^ at we now call Chronicles — i.e. , the first 
part of the 1 ’hron icier ‘s work — been in- 
corporated with the canon simultaneously with the 
incorporation of its second part, the Book of Ezra, the 
two would never have b^-n separated, and even arranged 
in an order contrary to the chronological (cp Historical 
Literature, § iq). We may therefore say with all 
confidence that < lironicles did not come in till after- 

1 ‘The wise' are the (post - canonical) scribes; cp Weber, 
12 x (T. 

■ Cp copious proofs for this point, already more than once 
touched on above, in Marx (see below, § 75), 53, n. 4. 

3 Cp Chronicles, § 2 and Ezra, § 8. 
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wards, as an appendix to the canon. The reason for 
its original exclusion was no doubt the consciousness that, 
strictly, it was but a Midrash to other canonical books. 
The second part of the Chronicler's work, once canonized, 
tended to take the other along with it ; possibly too the 
Book of Chronicles may have been helped by the minute- 
ness with which it goes into the temple service — a feature 
to which at a later date, in the M.issoivtie arrangement 
(see above, § 8), it was indebted fur a first place among 
the Hagiographa. From this one certain case, the last, 
may be inferred the possibility that other books also, 
especially the immediately preceding ones (Ezra, Esther, 
Daniel ; perhaps also Ruth : see above, § 9), were only 
gradually added, one by one, to the third canon by 
way of appendices. At least, they all of them have the 
appearance of being, as to their contents, appendices to 
the two halves of the Prophetic canon, whilst the remain- 
ing six books form a class by themselves. We are not, 
however, in a position to speak with certainty here. 

Conversely, all other writings, so far as not excluded 
by reason of their language or some exception taken 
to their contents, may safely be supposed 
to have been excluded either because, 
manifestly and on their own confession, 
they did not go back to the Prophetic time, or because 
the ir claim to do so was not admitted. 1 The first- men- 
. tioned reason must have been what operated in the case 
of works of so high a standing as 1 Macc. and Ecclesi- 
aslicus ; as instances of the application of the second 
principle, we may take (in contrast to Daniel) the books 
of Baruch and Enoch. 2 

The attempt to determine the date at which the 
canon of the Hagiogiapli 1, and with it that of the 
48 D t ent i re OT, was finally closn], is again 
. - surrounded with the very greatest diffi- 

inferior limit. culty Let us t0 be?in y f vithi fix the 

terminus ad quem . It is given us in the passages, 
frequently referred to already, in Josephus ( c . Ap. 18 ) 
and 4 Esdras (chap. 14 ), where the entire corpus of the 
OT Scriptures, in twenty- two or twenty-four books, is 
set apart from all other writings. As to tin- extent of 
the canon, unanimity had been reached by at least 
somewhere about the year 100 A. )>. 

For a superior limit we shall hive to begin where our 
investigation as to the prophetic canon ended — with 
the son of Sirach. In his hymn he com- 
memorates, as the last of the heroes of 
Israel. Zerubbabel and Joshua as well as 
Nehemiah, thereby conclusively showing that he was 
acquainted with the work of the Chronicler ( 1 !> ). 

Moreover, he makes use of passages from the Psalms. 
Neither fact proves anything for a third canon ; the 
fact that he found his ideal and pattern in the prophets 
is rather against this (21 33: cn di 8 a<TKa\lav ws 7rpo- 
(pTfreiav ^x%eu)). The prologue of his descendant (later 
than 132 13. c.) shows still more unmistakably that no 
definite third canon was then in existence, even although, 
already a certain number of books had begun to attach 
themselves to the Law and the Prophets. Three times 
he designates the whole aggregate of the literature which , 
had been handed down, to which also his ancestor had 
sought to add his quota, as 6 vouos kclI oi 7 rpoifirjraL 
Kai ra dXXa r a jear* airrobs rjKoXovOTfKdra ; 6. v. k. oi 
7 rp. k. ra. &\\a irarpia / 3 i/ 3 \Za ; 6 . v. k. al 7 rpo(pr)T€Lai (oi 
Trpofjyqrai [C]) k. ra \017rd rCov ( 3 i[ 3 XUov. What is thus 
designated by three different indeterminate expressions 
cannot have been a definite collection. That of these 
books, in whole or in part, there were already Greek 
translations we can gather from the Prologue ; but we 
get no help either from this or from the LXX generally. 

1 ‘Some found their way in, others not, on grounds of taste 

the taste of the period,' says Wellhausen (Einl. ( 4 ) e( j. 

512). No doubt considerations of taste must have had influence 
on the decision whether the books in question came up to the 
standard ; but it was the doctrine that formally decided. 

2 As to Ecclesiasticus note the express testimony of Tosephta 

and Gemara (above, § 44). * 
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In i Macc. 7 16 f wc find Ts. 70 2 f cited with the 
formula Kara rbv Atr) oj< Sv (robs Xuyoi'S of's [A]) 
in other words, .as 1L>I\ Scripture. I11 259 /. 1 hmuri .11 id 
his three friends are named as patterns 111 immediate 
connection with Elijah, L>a\id, C.ik-b, and others; 1 54 
seems to quote Daniel’s prediction ( 1 >an. 9 27 ). We 1 n -i e 
see, somewhere about the close of the second or the 
beginning of the last century B.r. , the Book of Daniel 
for the first time cuming inln evnkuicc as t fully ac- 
credited nut hunt y— we could not pu*.sihl\ have expecti-d 
so to find it at any earlier date. 

Unfortunately these testimonies, such as they are, are 
followed by a \eiy wide hiatus. Philo [ob. ih c. 50 
Rn Philn A - D ) ls “ L ' Nl u ' M,rl ■' but, nii-at tis is 

* * the extent of his writings (nil proceeding 

uncompromisingly on the nllegnric.il method ul biblical 
interpretation), they do not yield us much that is satis- 
factory in our present inquiry. 1 2 Nowhere do we find 
a witness to 1 tripartite canon.- Ol the canonical 
books he nowhere quotes Ezekiel, any of the five 
Megilloth, Daniel, or Chronicles. 3 The blank is a great , 
one. Still wc may find some compensation in the inct 
that at least the Book of E/ra is cited with the solemn 
formula applicable to a divinely inspired writing. 4 A 
certain conclusion as to the incompleteness of the canon 
cannot be drawn from this silence regarding many books. 
On the other hand, real importance attaches to the 
following piece of negative evidence ; Philo, although 
(as an Alexandrian) he must hn\e been acquainted with 
many non-canon ical books, and indeed actually betrays 
such acquaintance, in no instance uses them in the 
same way as the cam mienl. This allows as probable 
the inference that definitely elo.xed canon was know 11 
to him ; only we are not able to say from any data 
supplied by him what v as the extent of that canon in 
its third part. 

Our next witness is the NT. In Lk. 2 1 44 we have 
evidence of the tripartite division, for ‘ the psalms ' prob- 
51 NT stands u /V'.v;7 for the whole of the 

* third canon. Et clesiaMes, Canticles, Esther, 
and Ezra are not referred to at all. Of course here 
again nothing certain is to be inferred from the silence ; 
but, if other considerations came into play, this fact 
also ought to be taken into account. On the other 
side, the eertain reference to Chronicles in Mt. 2:1 35, 
Lk. 11 51 5 is entitled to ha\e weight. The quotation 
of Dan. 722 in 1 Cor. 62 also must be referred to. 6 * 8 

There thus remains «* space of something like two 
» c^turies — say from the end of the second century B.C. 

1 Cp Hornemarm (Obs-crveitioncs ad illustrationcm doctrines 
de canone l "T. ex Phtfonc, 1775. copious extracts from which 
are give i in hn ri horn’s / ml.'*' ] 123^). Till the appearance 
of Prof. H. h Pyle’s 1 V ilo and the Poly Scripture (’95), the 
statement-, - .f H*.*rnemann had iiev-r been verified with sufficient 1 
care ; though, on the other hand, they had not in any point been I 
shown to be inaccurate. Prof. Ryle's results do not, however, j 
differ much from thuse of Hornemann. 

2 Apart from De Pit. Lojitempl . , § a, probably a work of a 
it tic h 1 . t« r time. Cp Lucius, Die /'hemp euten, 1879, and 
Sch irer s review of Conybeare’s Philo about the Contemplative 
a//c\ TLZ , 20th July 1895. 

•’> ’1 hat 1 Ch. 7 14 is quoted in the tract De coir^r. queer, and. 
gratia, is cried bv I krzfeld (GVl 3 06 I * 057] ; but cp also 
Ri- liter - ' edition -.f PI ilo. 1 and has been taken over from 
him by all snl.- enm-nt vvritci ; nut it is rather 0‘s culm gvd form 
enlarged p«. rli-qr. from * h. ) of < »• n. 4li 20, whkli v.n i< 1 fmin ( ‘li. 
Pyle (Philo, etc., p. 280) finds 1 Ch. U 1 /. quoted (Pi Puem. ct 
Corn, g 13, ii. 4_*o); but there is \ > ry little likeness beiwci 11 the 
two passages f ee, hov.cv r, the next note). < if the minor 
prophets only Hosea, J«>ri.ih, and Xi:eL:>i iali are made use of; 
but this guarantees the enure Dodekapruphe-luii. 

4 Unless here (De con/. Liv°n>irum, § :* 3 , J /) the whole of 
1 Ch. 3 be intended, rather than (.is is universally as um«d) 
Ezra S 2 (see in 1 Ch. 322 the one descendant of l>a\id men- 
tEned in Ezra 8 2). Cp the plur. ot aK/j-dcrai/Tes k.t. A. and iv 
Pa.criKtKa.is /St’/ 3 Aois. 

5 By many the expression ‘ from ... to ’ there used is 

actually taken to mean * from the first hook to the last book of 
the OT.' Then the passage would prove the close of the can««n 
with the Book of Chronicles, and, in fact, its close altogether; 

but the expression may refer to the sacrilege implied in the 
locality of Zechariah's murder. 

8 Cp Ryle, p. 143^ 


to about 100 A.n. — within which we are unable to point 
out am' sure iiulie.itinns of the close of the third canon. 

52. No decision, Ryle I73 #\ th i nk f il can be made 

2nd cent. B.C. ° u ‘ " lth , a "7 hl f h de S r( : e °, f P rob ' 
ability lli.il the close took place as 

early as the second century u.C., between 106 and 105, 
the \e:ir of tlie death of John Hyreanus 11 . His one 
posit iv e n .isi in 1 is that the civil wars and scholastic con- 
trol 1 sii s of tin- hist n-nlurv B .c must have withdrawn 


ini' rest from such tilings and ni-.nli' impossible any 
union of schools or any public step that could alter the 
status quo. That there r\rr was a union of schools, 
liuw<*\i:r, wc have every reason to deny ; the extension 
of the canon was in all probability only one of the 
internal affairs of the Pharisaic school (cp above, $ 37). 
From this it necessarily follows that there is no question 
about any public step being taken — say a deliberate 
division, reached once for all, or a. decree of any 
anllioi it alive assembly. 

We actually ha\e express information, however, of 
such a decision at a much later time. It is ob\ious 

-mr- 1 that no such thing would ha\o been 
53. Mishna. „ , p . , , . 

m vessary n a binding decision had al- 
ready Em long in existence. Wc refer at present to 
the controversy of which we read in the Mishna ( 1 W. 
35 ; cp J.dityo/h, 5 ;). 

The general pi "position there laid down runs a- follows: 
‘All holy scriptures (enpn pnr) a defile the hands ’ (cp above, 
§ 3); next follows the particular: ‘ Cantu ks and Ecclesiastes 
defile the hands.' Then we have the controversy. ‘ R. Juda 
said : C auliclcs indeed defiles the hands ; ns regards Ecclesi isles 
opinion is divided. R. |o-.e •-aid : Ecclesiastes dues not defile 
the hands, but ns regards Cnmii los opinion is divided. R. 
Simon said: About Ecclesiastes (lie school of Shammai gives 
the Iaxer, the school of Billel llic severer d> vision (here compare 
the elucidation in Eduyoth/o 3, that according to the former 
[Shammai] Ecclesiastes does not defile the hands, according to 
the latter it does).*' R. Simon b. 'Azay said : To me it has been 
handed down from the mouth of theseventy-two elders that, on the 
day on which R. Ehe/er b 'Wary a was made supreme head, it was 
decided that (both) Canticles and Ecclesiastes defile the hands. 
R. 'Akiba said : God forbid that there should ever have been 
difference of opinion in Israel about Canticles, as if it did not 
defile the hands ; for the entire world, from the beginning until 
now, does not outweigh the day in which Canticles was given to 
Israel. For indeed (>3) all Scriptures (d'DIDD) are holy < C"ap)i 
but Canticles is holy of holies (c’CHp CHj?)* If people were 
divided in opinion, it was as to Eccksia-tes ah<ne. R. Johanan 
b. Jehoshua, the son of K. *Akih.i"s fjther-iii*l.i.\v, said : .Cs the 
son of Azay says, people were thus divided in opinion, and it is 
thus that the matter has been decided.’ 4 

It has been contended that the dispute here was not 
about the question of canonicitv, both books being clearly 
. included in the opening sentences under 
54. Meaning the cate g 0r y 0 f holy, and that the word 
of dispute. 1 to preserve, lay aside, hide,’ the 

technical expression for the treatment with which the 
books in question were threatened, docs not mean ‘ to 
prom miKt* apocryphal’ but only something like ‘ to 
exdmli- from public reading.' 5 Both contentions are 
incorrect. The word in question is not used with 
reference to Ecclesiasticus or other apocryphal works, 
simply because no one had ever spoken of canonizing 
them, and thus there could not possibly be any question 
about doing away with them or lemming them. And 
that our passage certainly is discussing the question 
whether the two books are- Holy Scripture or not, is 


- A vi ond argument adduced by Ryle, that obtained by 
reasoning back wank from tlie p-tsuiim in J.^uphus, is toned 
d-.un by Bulil (p. -•?) to tlie inure moderate \ icw that ‘ the third 
part . . . had already received its canonical completion before 
the Christian era.' 

2 jjj il,is we are certainly, in accordance with 3 2, to under- 
stand the entire canon. On the other hand, the CTTinD men- 
tii'in-il later may mean iiku l\ the Hagiograj-ba. 

J < >IK- easily perceives lli.n in point of fact here also the 
stricter sJkh .1 of Shammai remained true to its reputation, and 
n-i less s< 1 the laxer school of H il lei. 

4 T|, C tract, A both de A'abbi Nathan (chap. 1 ), as we saw 
above (§ 18), carries this decision back, as also in the case ot 
Proverbs, to the time of ‘the Great Synagogue.’ 

» Cp especially Buhl, 7 f. 26, and Ryle, 187 yC On the 
other hand, Chev'ne (OPs, 457) acknowledges that the question is 

that of cm 1 unicity. 
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made unmistakably evident by the words of R. 'Akiba. 

In this final stage of the development the question 
cannot possibly be whether perhaps, though integral 
parts of Holy Scripture, they nevertheless do not defile 
the hands : it is established that 1 all Holy Scriptures 
defile the hands.’ Then follows the Mishnic division 
that the books of Canticles and Kcclesiastes also belong 
to this class ; after this, the discussion which preceded 
the decision, and the grounds on which it was reached, 
are given. 

In this connection the precise fixing of the day on | 
which this decision was arrived at is important — the day i 

- on which at Jamma (Yabna) R. Gamaliel | 

* * II. was incidentally deposed from his 

place as president of the court of justice, an incident for 
which we have also other early testimonies. 1 This 
event certainly falls within the decades that immediately 
followed the destruction of Jerusalem — whether so early 
as 90 a. D . (the usual assumption) is questionable, but 
too a. D. will not in any case be very wide of the mark. 
This period, then, saw the settlement of a twofold 
controversy, which, as regards one half of it at least, 
had already occupied the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
about a century before. This last point is conceded 
c\en by a zealot like R. ‘Akiba ; his unrestrained | 
<-\.ig gyration as regards Canticles is only a veil to cover 1 
the weakness of his position. 2 We hear nothing of any | 
decision of the question preceding that of j amnia. 
That, after the proceedings of that stormy day, the 
question should have bn-n discussed again some decades 
later (R. Akiba ob. 135), need not surprise us. No 
new decision is arrived at ; the question is answered 
by a confirmation of that of Jamnia. 3 

Thus, then, about the year 100 a.D. there was 
still, as an unsettled cmitroversv, the same question 
as to the eanonicity of two books, which as regards one 
of them ( Kcclesiastes ; see Ecclesiastics, $ 3) had 
been a notorious point of difference between the two 
great schools of the Pharisees. 4 Bv that time, however, 

1 For brevity s sake it will be enough to refer to the exceed- 
ingl\ careful histu y of the activity of the scribes, with copious 
proofs, given in bchiirer (,2301 Jf.). 

- The remark has a wider application to rabbinical Judaism 
generally and the other .Megilloth : cp We. JLinlA 4 J 554, 6th ed. 
5*4- 

• The reader is referred to Buhl (28 J?.), Wildeboer 
(55 Jf-), Ryle (19.2 Jfi), and the articles Pi , rim and Nicanor 
fi<r the later and less amply attested disputes about Lather, 
Proverbs, Ezekiel, and Jonah (mentioned in the order of the 
dcgice of tin k attestation). It is only in the case of the Book 
of 1*. st her (7. v ., § 12) that such disputes can have been really 
serious. In the case of Ezekiel, there may be a genuine remin- 
iscence of the embarrassment caused to the scribe^ by the 
disuepancies between the Law and l.’/ek. 40-4S, perhaps also of 
the objections raised by the Sadducees on this account. In 
part at least, we must admit the truth of Strack’s remark 
(p. 420) that ‘in many' ca^es the discussions )ea\e one with the 
impiession that the objections were raised merely that they 
might be refuted.’ This impression, however, no way impairs 
that of the real seriousness of the decision of Jamnia. That 
the four books mentioned above are not named in i 'ad. 3 5 
proves in any case that at that time serious objections to them 
were no longer entertained, and as we are here dealing only with 
the close of the canon, not with the individual books of which it 
was composed, this fact must suffice for us. 

1 This is not inconsistent with the fact (which we learn from 
various sources) that Simon b. SI it lab (who belonged to the third 
of the five ‘pairs,’ in the first half of the first century B.c.) 
quotes Eccles.7 12 as Holy N ripture (for details see Buhl,p. 15./!). 
He represents the one side of the case. The subject is one I 
that helongs to 1 special introduction ’ ; but, in passing, the present 
writer may be allowed to express the \ie\v that, in the present ' 
text of El. k-siastes, traces are to be clearly found of the 
assistance which it was found necessary to give, in order to 
secure for this book a place in the canon. In 1- 10 it is testified 
of the preacher ( n s i,?) that he was a well-meaning and respectable 
in. in (of course otherwise unknown). The contradiction to 1 1, 
v 1 1 ere he is represented as being ‘the son of David,’ 'king in 
j. rusalem,’ is glaring. These words, as also 1 12 16, a good deal 
in -4-9 and perhaps also 7 15.2 and certainly 12 11-14 are inter- 
polations, by means of which alone the reception ««f the book 
into the canon was rendered possible. It i-. self-c\ i.lent that 1 
kanticles also became a pari of the canon, only l.y \iriuc of its 
superscription which ascnl.es it t. < Solomon. A valuahle light 
is thrown on R. ‘AkTha’s assertion that Canucks had never 
been disputed, and at the same time a trustworthy evidence, 
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! the question had long been (substantially) a settled one, 
as is shown by the passages quoted from Josephus and 
4 Esdras ; settled, huwcwr, not by any single decision, 
but only by the gradual clearing up of public opinion. 

1 Of other books in addition to the twenty -four there is 
j no question whatever, and as regards those two about 
I which alone any difficulty is possible, common opinion 
came to be so decidedly in favour of what claimed to 
be the stricter but in reality was the looser opinion, 
that the zealot R. 'Akiba comes forward fanatically on 
the side of Hillel. 

We may now venture to figure to ourselves what was 
the probable course of the development, and what the 

56 R suit aU ’ tuc * e assumed by various sections of the 
community towards the decisive questions. 
It is probable that among the Sfiphcnm (professional 
students of Scripture) of the last century Jk (., but 
without the co-operation of the Sadducean priestly 
nobility, there was gradually formulated a scholastic 
doctrine as to which of the man}’ religious writings then 
current 1 could establish a just claim to a sacred char- 
ade r. We have already seen by what standard the 
writings were judged. As this doctrine gradually took 
shape, unanimity was reached on every point except 
on a dispute with reference to two minor books, 
in which, as was natural, the victory was ultimately 
gained by the more liberal view. This doctrine of the 
bbpherim, as being the view of those who were the only 
qualified judges on the special subject, readily gained 
admission amongst such as were in doubt and sought 
to inform themselves. 2 Thus the learned Philo, though 
living in Alexandria, takes very good care not to con- 
I travene the stricter practice ; w hat we know about the 
opposition offered to the books of Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
and Esther, even suggests the possibility (incapable of 
course of proof) that his silence aljnut certain books 
(cp above, § 50) really arises from a still greater strict- 
ness As a comer t to Pharisaism, Josephus professes 
I the school doctrine of his teachers with an emphasis all 
the greater because his own personal leanings were 
(perhaps) against such exclusiveness. On the other 
hand, though the doctrine made way, yt the majority 
of the people betook themsHves quite naturally to the 
mass of apocalyptic and legendary literature, which, 
in the century immediately before and after the birth of 
Jesus, exercised a very great influence, and did much 
to prepaie the way for Christianity. The formulated 
theory possessed obvious adxantages, however, and the 
Jewish war and the destruction of Jerusalem left the 
Pharisees in sole possession of the leadership of Israel. 
This is shown most clearly by 4 Esdras. Against his 
will, the author of that book is constrained to acknow- 
ledge the divine authority of the canon with its twenty- 
four constituent parts. Being, however, a thoroughgoing 
partisan of the apocalyptic literature, he outdoes the 
Pharisees. To the seventy b< » >ks :J which they exclude he 
attributes a still higher authority, placing them in an 
esoteric as distinguished from an exoteric canon. 

B\ the end of the first century the scribes had settled 
the last of the questions controverted in the schools, 
and not long after the beginning of the second century 
(R. ‘Akiba ob. 135), to refer to the decision at Jamnia 
is decisive. Later, following in 'Akib.i’s footsteps, the 
scribes succeeded, not only in obliterating every trace 

showing how long its true character still continued to be known, 
is conveyed by the information that R. 'Al.iha luniself hurled 
an anathema against those who sang the Song of Songs with 
wanton voice in houses of public entertainment (‘I oserphta, 
Sank. chap. 12 ; cp WRS, OTIC ' 1 1 186). 

1 To this period and not to the fourth or the third century B.c. 
belongs the complaint, expressed in the epilogue of Ecclesiastes 
(E< < les. 12 12), as to the making of many hunks. 

2 If, as we ha\c conjectured, the Sadducees were in general 
opposed to, or suspicious of, the recognition of any sacred 
writings besides the Law, there would be an open field 
for a \ iew like that of the Pharisees, winch took a middle course 
between Sndducean rigour and the fashionable tendency to the 
endless multiplication of religious literature. 

3 In round numbers of course. 
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of variations in the text, but also in driving from circu- j 
lation the whole Duly of L-xtr.i-canonical literature. 1 

Christianity, however, in the vigour nf its youth, 
emancipated from the authority of the scribes, continued 
. to pursue the old ways. In the i ejected 
. 5 13 literature it discovered prophecies of the 
tiam y. a pp car i n .g nf Jesus ; and what the Pharisees 
destroyed in the original language it eagerly handed 
down in translations and revisions to sueeeedmg genera- 
tions. The NT writers show no scruple in quoting 
extra-canonical bunks as sacred, and we lind ascribed 
to Jesus some expressions quoted as lloly Writ (Lk. 
1149 ; Jn. 738) which are not contained in the OT.‘ 3 
What is more, examples of this form of Jewish literature 
fused with Christian elements, or worked u\er from the 
Christian point of view, have found their way into the 
canon of the NT itself — a fact which only lately has 
begun to receive the attention it deserves. 

This independent drift of tendency within the Christian 
Church greatly increases the difficulty of estimating the 
A1 so-called ' canon of the Alexandrians.' 4 As 
' . ex is well known, even the oldest extant 
an nan Q f t ^ e pxx contain, in addition to the 
canon. canon ical bonks, .. greatly varying number 
of writings which are not recognised in the canon of 
the synagogue, and indeed in some cases were not even 
originally written in Hebrew. On the other hand, the I 
oldest of these M>S are several centuries later than the [ 
Christian era, and are the work of Christian copyists, j 
It becomes a question, therefore, which is the earlier : 
the freer praxis of the Alexandrian Jews or that of 
primitive Christianity' ; whether the greater compass of 
the LXX canon of the Alexandrians influenced the view 
of the Christian communities or whether the influence ' 
flowed the other way. 5 The probability is that, in fact, 
the influence worked both ways. What principally con- 
cerns us here, however, is this. About the middle of 
the first century 7 A. o. , when the Greek-speaking Christian 
community began to break entirely with Judaism, the 
narroyv Pharisaic doctrine of the canon had certainly 
not as yet penetratni into the domain of Hellenistic 
Judaism so deeply as to delete completely, or to exclude 
from the M.sS of the LXX, all the books that Pharisaism 
refused to recognise. The vacillation in individual MSS 
must at that time ha\ 7 e been even greater than it is in 
those which have reached us ; although on this point 
definite knowledge is unattainable. It is certain, how- 
ever, that to some extent precisely those books belong- 
ing to this category which lay nearest to the heart of the 
Christian community in its most primitive days (especi- 
ally Lnoch and 4 Esdras) have come down to us in no 
Greek M\ The conclusion is that the additions to the 
LXX are for the most part older than Christianity. 

The doctrine of the Pharisees, however, ultimately 
yvon the day also in its proper home. Not only did 

1 Indeed it was supposed, until the recovery m 1896 of part of 
Ecclesiasticus, that they had actually succeeded in extirpating 
it—so far, that is, as it was not ahle to hide itself under the 
veil of exegesis in the Haggada, Midrash, and Talmud (We. 
IJG 252, second ed. 2I7). Even Leclesiasticus would be no 
exception if we could admit tic. contention of 1 1. S. Margoliouth 
\l he Origin 0/ the ‘ < h /^mul Ih/reiv' 0/ /• cclcs/attitu r, 1009). 

In his opinion the 'Original Hebrew’ is a bad re translation 
(from the Syriac version and a Persian translation of ihe < »reek) 
made after 1000 a. d. by an Arabic-speaking Jew [or ( brblian v | 
who was taught Hebrew by a b w with a pronunciation similar 
to that of the ( liii-.ii, ms of I.hmi, The reader will prohahly 
hesitate to accept this tlmiry; still it cannot be denied that 
Margoliouth liris availed Innivlf with great skill nf many weak 
points of the Hebrew text, which in any case need a thorough 
investigation. 

- As to this cp Wildeboer, 48 _/T, who must be held in all 
essentials to have the better of the argument as against the 
vigorous polemic of Ryle, r ^JT. 

3 See, for example, Amovi vi-sk. 

4 In fact, to speak strictly, there never was such a canon. 
The Alexandrine collection of Holy flunks never underwent that 1 
revision in accordance with the Pharisaic conception of ‘defil- 
ing the hands ’ which finally (iced the Hebrew canon. 

5 On this point there seems to be some self-contradiction in 
Ryle, if we compare pp. 146, 208 /. with 180 /. 
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it succeed in extending its influence met tin Hellenists 
l.y means of the new Gre k translation of Aquila ; but 
69 Partial a ^ SO tbe Church hs£lf ultimately snrren- 
returnto ? eml A 4tri, "K c i,ntl ^ n >tkm,t fact! 

Heb. Canon 1 '"”" about A IJ ' on "‘ uck < heie 

luilsl.mtly 1 »cc nr patristic- statements 1 m the 

extent of the OT cum on, which .1 \ owcclly rest upon Jewish 
authority . This certainly had its advantages ; for in 
this vv .iv n i.n ly bunks of meiely tempi uuiy value were 
excluded which, if rcndi ii-il authoritative, could hardly 
have furthered the interests of Christianity. On the 
same ground ton, the return of the Reformers to the 
canon of the synagogue is justifiable, ('specially when, 
ns in the case of Luther, the idative importance of the 
Apocrypha is duly recognised. < >11 the other hand, it 
must be confessed th.il even the unanimously accepted 
v.i non 1 nf the Church is not without hooks of a similar 
character (notably Esther and Canticles ; also Ecclesiastes 
and Daniel), and that thus the distinction between 
canonical and uncanonical books (if they .ire judged 
by their intrinsic value) is u fluctuating one.- Resides 
this, it is certain that m the excluded books, of yvhich 
we know so many already, and are continually coming 
through new discoveries to know more, there has conic 
down to us a treasure of unspeakable value for a know- 
ledge of religious life as it was shortly before and after 
the time of Jesus, and so for an understanding of the 
origin of Christianity (see Apocrypha, Ann ma pi ic). 

K. B. 

B. NEW TESTAMENT. 

The problem of the NT canon is to discover by what 
means and at what period a new collection of sacred 
_ , books came to be invested with all the 

w esus ^jg n j t y hicli belonged to that of the 
W ° ras ana Synagogue. Jesus had claimed to speak 
with an authority in no way inferior to 
that of the OT, and had placed his own utterances 
side by side with some of its precepts as fulfilling or 
even correcting them. The remembered words of Jesus 
thus became at once, if the expression may be allowed, 
the nucleus of a new Christian canon. At first they 
circulated orally from hearer to hearer. Then narra- 
tives were compiled recording the Saired Words, and 
the no less Sacred Deeds which had accompanied or 
illustrated them. Some narratives of this kind underlie 
our Gospels, and are referred to in the preface to the 
Third Gospel. In course of time these were superseded 
r by the fuller treatises which bear the 

61. Gospels. names Q f a postles or the chosen com- 
panions of apostles ; and their superior merit, as well as 
the sanction thus given to them, soon left them without 
rivals as the authorised records of the Gospel history. 
They were read side by side with books of the OT 
in the publie worship of the Church, and were appealed 
to as historical documents by those who wished to show 
in detail the correspondence between the facts of 
the life of Jesus and the Jewish prophecies about the 
Messiah. This stage has been definitely reached by the 
time of Justin Martyr ; but as yet there is no clear 
proof that a special sanctity or inspiration was predicated 
of the books themselves. The final step, however, 
could not long be delayed. The sacredness of the 
Words and Deeds of Jesus which they contained, the 
apostolic authority by which they were recommended, 
and, above all, their familiar use in the services of the 
Church, gradually raised them to the level of the ancient 
Scriptures ; and the process was no doubt accelerated 
by the action of heretical and schismalical bodies, 
claiming one after another to base their tenets upon 

1 There is, however, a singular passage in the sixth of the 
Anglican Articles of Religion limiting ‘ Hob' Scripture ’ to ‘ those 
canonical books of the Old and the New Testaments, of whose 
authority was never .un d«>nl.t in the Church,’ which Bishop West- 
cott (On the Canon of the . \ / < 4 ), 494> cannot undertake to explain. 

2 See Cheyne, Founders , 349, and cp preceding note. 
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certain of these documents or upon others peculiar to 
themselves. 

Meanwhile a similar process had been going on in 
regard to other writings of the apostolic age. These 
were for the most part letters, written 
pis es. m in y instances to particular churches, i 
and designed to meet special needs. The writers 
betray no consciousness that their words would come to 
be regarded as a permanent standard of doctrine or of 
action in the Christian Church : they write for an 
immediate purpose, and just as they would wish to 
speak, were they able to be present with those whom 
they address. In their absence, and still more after 
their death, their letters were cherished and read again 
and again by the churches which had first received them, 
and by others who naturally welcomed such precious 
relics of the apostolic age. For the apostles were the 
authorised instructors of the Christian Church. In the 
age which succeeded them, 4 the Lord and the apostles’ ] 
became the natural standard of appeal to which reference* 
was to be made in all matters of faith and practice. 
For some time ‘ the tradition of the apostles,’ as handed 
down in the churches of their foundation, was regarded 
as the test of orthodoxy. Oral tradition, however, is 
necessarily variable and uncertain. It was natural that, 
when actual disciples of the apostles were no longer 1 
living, appeal should more and more be made to their i 
written words, and that these should be set side by side 
with the Gospels as the primary documents of the 
Christian faith. Here again the same elements as 
before come into play, though probably at a slightly later 
period — viz. , the liturgical use of the epistles, and the 
necessity of maintaining them intact against the muti- 
lations or rejections of heretical sects. 

In the collection which was thus gradually being 
formed by the pressure of various circumstances and 
- ^ with no distinct consciousness of the creation 

, , of a canon, a place was found beside the 

K 0 oks r 

Gospels and the epistles for two other 

books. The Apocalypse of John opened with the 
salutation of an epistle ; and, even apart from this, 
its apocalyptic character claimed for it d special and 
abiding sacredness ; moreover it contained an express 
blessing for those who should read and listen to it, and 
a warning against any who should presume to alter or 
add to it. The Acts of the Apostles would find an 
easy entrance, partly as an authorised account of the 
deeds of apostles written by one who had contem- 
poraneous knowledge of them, and still more as being 
in form the second part of the Third Gospel and properly 
inseparable from the earlier book. 

Thus, side by side with the old Jewish canon, and 
without in any way displacing it, there had sprung up a 
. new Christian canon. Although its exact 
limits were not yet precisely defined, 
and local variations of opinion were to 
be observed with regard to the acceptance of par- 
ticular books, we find the idea of such a new canon 
in full play in the writings of great representative 
men of the period from 180 to 200 a. d. — of Irenseus 
speaking for Asia Minor and Gaul, of Tertullian in N. 
Africa, and of Clement in Alexandria. The Church is 
by this time fully conscious that she is in possession of 
written documents of the apostolic age ; documents to 
which reference must be universally made, as to a final 
court of appeal, in questions of right faith and right 
action. The authority of Jesus and his apostles is, in 
the main, embodied for her in writings which she reads 
together with the < >T in her public services, quotes as 
Scripture, and regards as the inspired revelation of 
divine truth. Of the stages by which this result has 
been reached the writers referred to have nothing to tell 
us. It was, as we have seen, the issue of an un- 
conscious growth, natural and for the most part un- 
challenged, and so leaving no recorded history behind 
it. If the Church was awakened to a consciousness of 
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her great possession, and to the importance of insisting 
upon its integrity, by the attempts made by heretics to 
defraud her of portions of it, there is no evidence of 
deliberate efforts on her part to build up the conception 
of a new canon in opposition to them ; much less of 
any formal declarations, such as those of later times, 
defining what books should or should not be included 
in it. In the stress of controversy she fell back on the 
treasures which she possessed, and realised that in the 
books which she was accustomed to read for the in- 
struction of her children she had, on the one hand, the 
full and harmonious expression of all those positive 
truths whose isolation or exaggeration formed the 
groundwork of the several heretical systems, and, on 
the other hand, the decisive contradiction of the 
negations in which their capricious selections had 
involved those who rejected any part of the common 
heritage. 

That the sketch given above of the gradual growth 
of a new canon with its twofold contents, in the period 
anterior to Irenseus, Tertullian, and 
Clement, is justified not only by in- 
trinsic probability but also by the 
references of early Christian writers 
to books of the NT, may be seen by 
consulting the collections of such references accessible 
in modern treatises upon the canon. Here a brief 
outline of the evidence must suffice. 

In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
(circa 95) we have twu precepts introduced by a com- 
mand to 4 remember the words of our Lord Jesus ’ (cp 
Acts 20 35) : in neither case do they exactly agree 
with the language of our Gospels ; they may be the 
result of a fusion due to citation from memory, or they 
may possibly be derived from oral tradition. The 
epistle is saturated with the phraseology of the Pauline 
Epistles (Rom. , 1 Cor., Eph. ; less certainly Tim. and 
others) and of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but these 
are not directly cited, and the expressions 'Scripture' 
and 4 it is written ’ are applied to the OT alone. 

In the genuine Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch (shorter 
Greek recension, circa no A. D. , Lightfoot) the only 
direct citation of words of Jesus (‘Lay hold and 
handle me and see that I am not a spirit [dcu/j. 6 viov] 
without body,’ Ad Smyrn. 3) is possibly derived from 
an apocryphal book or from an oral tradition. The 
language of these Epistles shows traces of acquaintance 
with Mt. and Jn. and with several of the Pauline Epistles. 
The Epistle of Polycarp ( circa no A. D. , Lightfoot) is 
largely composed of quotations from NT books (especially 
Mt., Lk. , 1 and 2 Jn. , 1 Pe. , and the Pauline Epistles). 
There is but one (somewhat uncertain) instance of the 
citation of NT words as Scripture. 

The Epistle of Barnabas ( circa 98 a. d. , Lightfoot: 
though most scholars place it later) prefixes to the 
saying 'Many called but few chosen,’ the formula ‘it 
is written.’ If this be cited from Mt. 22 14 — and a later 
reference makes it not improbable — then we have here 
the earliest use of this formula in reference to a book of 
the NT. 

The Teaching of the Apostles (date uncertain : 
perhaps 1 10-130) introduces a form of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which has variants both from Mt. and Lk. , by the 
words, ‘ as the Lord commanded in his Gospel, so pray 
ve’ (chap. 8; cp chaps. 11 , lf>). It clearly presup- 
poses a written Gospel, and shows acquaintance with 
Mt. and Lk. It has embodied an ancient (perhaps 
Jewish) manual, ‘The Two Ways ’ (used also in Ep. 
Darn, and elsewhere), and also certain early eucharistic 
prayers which incorporate the language of Jn. 

The Apology of Aristides, the Athenian philosopher 
(circa 125-130 a.d. ), addressed to the emperor Hadrian 
(acc. to Eus. and the title of Arm. vers. ; the title of 
the Syr. vers, would place it « few years later, under 
Antoninus Pius), twice refers expressly to writings of the 
Christians ; in the first instance, after enumerating the 
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main events of the life of Jesus — including his birth 
‘from a Hebrew virgin* and his ascension — it distinctly 
appeals to the written Gospel for enrroboration. It 
also embodies language from the Epistle to the Romans. 

The Shepherd of Hennas (dale uncertain : 1 10-140) 
betrays a close acquaintance with many NT hunks, 
though it makes no direct citations either from <»l‘ or 
from NT. The language of our four Gospels (even of 
the Appendix to Mk. ), of the I \uilinc Epistles including 
the Pastoral Epp. , of 1 Pe. , Acts. Apoe , .nul above all 
of Tas. , is adopted by the writer ; and even ~ IV*. seems 
to have been used. 

Before we come to the fuller testimonies of Justin 
Mnrt\r and subsequent writers it is necessary to 
_ . examine the evidence to be derived limn 

66. apias. p jpj ^ His t |.ite and the intei pni.iin <11 
to be placed on his fragmentary remains have been 
the subject of much criticism (see esp. Inghtfoot, on 

Supernatural Religion, 142-2 10). lie was the In-aier 
of at least two personal disciples of Jesus, and his 
great work may be placed circa 130- 140. It was 
entitled Aoyiu'r KvpiaKtZ'v tr'ifijy yrtLS, ‘Expositions of the 
Oracles of t or ’concerning') the Lord.’ As Xuy ia is 
a term used in the XT of the Of writings, the title 
of the book naturally suggests some kind of com- 
mentary on the writings relating to Jesus — i. c . , on 
written Gospels which held a recognised position of 
sacredness in the Christian Church. It is probable 
that similar commentaries on one or more of the Gospels 
had already been composed by Gnostic writers : thus 
Basilides is said to have written tw'enty-four books on 
‘the Gospel’ ( circa 1 17-138). Such books are disparaged 
by Papias as wordy and misleading ; he prefers to fall 
back on the testimonies of the living disciples of those 
who had seen the Lord. He gives accounts, not free 
from difficulties, of the composition of Gospels by 
Matthew and Mark. On the whole, the facts seem to 
be most readily accounted for if we suppose that 
Papias in his five books expounded and illustrated by 
traditional stories the four Gospels as we at present 
know them. Eusebius further expressly informs us that 
Papias used 1 Jn. and 1 Pe. There can be little 
doubt that his chiliastic views w'ere based on the 
Apocalypse. 

Justin Martyr (circa 152), when mentioning the 
words of the institution of the Eucharist, says : 4 So the 
, .. apostles handed down in the Memoirs 

S m ' made by them, which are called Gospels ’ 
(Ap. 166). In describing the Sunday worship, too, he 
refers to 'The Memoirs of the Apostles’ (Ap. 1 67 ; see 
Lords Day), and these Memoirs (&i ro/j.vrjfioi'eu/j.aTa) 
are placed on a level with the 4 Writings of the Prophets ’ 
as an alternative means of edification in the gatherings 
of the Christian Church. Justin’s use of them, here 
and in his Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, is conditioned 
by the necessities of his argument. In themselves they 
would have no weight with heathen or Jewish opponents. 
The OT prophecies, however, could be freely appealed 
to in either case, as the argument rested on their fulfil- 
ment rather than on their sacredness. Justin accordingly 
uses ’ The Memoirs of the Apostles ’ as historical 
documents in proof of the fulfilment of Messianic 
predictions in the recorded events of the life of Jesus. 
Twelve times he refers to them directly in the Dialogue 
— all the instances being in connection with his exposi- 
tion of Ps. 2 m 2 . In every case, both here and in the 
Apology , the reference is fully accounted for by the 
supposition that these ’ Memoirs' were our four < jo-.jji.ls, 
the phraseology of each of which can he trm «-d in 
his writings. Where he most carefully describes 
them, after referring to an event recorded only by Lk. , 
he says that 4 they were compiled by Christ’s apostles 
and those who companied with them.' This exactly 
agrees with the traditional authorship of our Gospels, 
as written two by apostles (Mt. , Jn. ), and two by 
followers of apostles {Mk. , Lk. ). Justin likewise refers 
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for corroboration of his statements to official . I< to 
i'ilati : he 111*1 y perhaps have been acquainted with a 
more primitive form of the aji«a ryphnl materials still 
surviving under that designation. There is, however, 
no satis I'nctoi y evidence that he used any aj>ou\ phal 
Gospel (unless perhaps a * 1 ’rotevangel’ or Gospel of 
the Infancy) He refers diicclly to the Apocalypse as 
written by the apostle John ( Try pit . 81), and shows 
aequaintaiur with must of the Pauline Epistles. 

Troni Justin we pass to his pupil Tatian (circa 150- 
160 A. u. ), wdio helps to confirm our conclusions as to 

68 Tatian J uslm ^ mse ^ by bis use of our four 

Gospels and no other in his Diatcssaron. 
This remarkable book, which for a long period must 
have been the only Goqjel of many Syrian churches, is 
known to us mainly through 1 Commentary upon it 
wi illi 11 by Ephraim, and preserved to us in an Armenian 
translation ; and also through an Arabic version of the 
Diaits.uirou itself — made, however, after the later text 
of the Peshitta Syriac had been substituted for Tulin n s 
own text, which had many interesting variants of an 
early tv pc. The two sources of evidence supplement 
each other, and make it certain that ‘Lilian's Goqjols were 
none other than our own. There is some reason lor 
thinking that Tatian also introduced into Syria a col- 
lection of the Pauline Epistles. 

3. Although Tatian adopted heretical opinions after 
the death of his master, his great work on the Gospels 

69 Un a PP ears t0 be quite independent of these 

W , and was accepted without question by the 

? v ' Syrian Church. It will be well, however, to 
. * n< 'tic c at this point the evidence to be derived 

from other heretical leaders in regard to the 
estimation in which various books of the NT were held 
by those who were dissatisfied with the teaching of the 
main body of the Church. It will suffice to take three 
writers of whom we have a considerable amount of 
information preserved to us. Basilides of Alexandria 
flourished in the reign of Hadrian. His Expositions 
on the Gospel, in twenty-four books, have already been 
mentioned. Accepting, with Hort, the account pre- 
served in the Refutation of Heresies (generally ascribed 
to Hippolytus) as representing portions of this work, 
we meet with the striking fact that quotations from the 
NT, introduced with the words ‘The Scripture s:nth,’ 
and ‘ as it is written,' are found in heretical w'riter at 
a period at which they cannot with certainty be said to 
be so introduced by any writer within the Church. 
Several passages from the Pauline Epistles are so cited 
by Basilides. He also used Mt. , Lk. , Jn., and appar- 
ently 1 Pe. 

Marcion (circa 140) undertook to restore the sim- 
plicity of Christianity on the basis of Paul, whom he re- 
garded as the only true apostle. He rejected the UT 
and retained of the NT only Lk. in a mutilated form, 
and ten Epistles of Paul ; the Pastoral Epistles and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews not being included in his 
canon. There is no indication that he applied any other 
standard than that of correspondence with his own 
dogmatic position, in making what must be considered 
the earliest attempt at the conscious definition of a NT 
canon. 

Heracleon (circa 170, or earlier), a disciple of 
Valentinus, wrote a Commentary on Jn. , of which con- 
siderable fragments are preserved by Origen. His 
system of interpretation shows that he held the exact 
words of the Evangelist in the highest veneration, as 
instinct with spiritual meaning. He also commented 
on Lk., and shows acquaintance with Ml., Heb. , and 
the Pauline Epistles including 2 Tim. 

Thus the first certain citations of NT writings with 
the formula familiarly used of the OT, the first attempt 
at defining «. NT canon, and the first commentary on 
a NT book, come to us not from within but from without 
the Church. These are striking evidences of the 
authority generally accorded to the NT writings ; in 
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the words of Irmmeus (iii. — 7) : 1 So strong is the position 
of our Gospels, that the heretics themselves bear witness 
to them, and each must start from these to prove his 
own doctrine.' 

4. The early history of the Old Latin and the Old 
Syriac versions is wrapt in obscurity ; but there is 
»on for believing that the translation of 


70 . Early 


parts at least of both these versions must 


be placed not much later than the middle 
of the second century (see Text, §§ 20, 32). The Old 
Latin version seems to have been made in X. Africa, 
and to have included, pmbably before the time of 
Tertullian, all the books of the later canon, excepting 
Jas. , 2 J’e. , and possibly Heb. When the Scillitan 
Martyrs (X. Africa, 180 A.D. ) were examined as to 1 
whit was contained in their book-chest, their brief j 
n ■' orded reply was ' Books and Epistles of Paul, a just \ 
man.’ Such was their description of the writings which, 
doubtless, were used by them in their services. It is | 
conditioned by the circumstance of its utterance before 
heathen judges ; it would be wrong to conclude from 
it that the Pauline Epistles were placed by them on a 
different level from the other sacred writings. The Old 
Syriac of the Gospels has till lately been known only 
from Cureton's imperfect MS ; but the palimpsest 
re <-ntly found at Mt. Sinai enables us to reconstruct 
this version for the most part with approximate certainty. 

A selection of comments by Ephraim on the Acts of the 
Apostles, and his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 
preserved in Armenian translations, point to an < >ld 
Syriac version of these books also. The older MSS of j 
the revised Syriac version (the Peshitta) do not contain 
2 and 3 Jn. , 2 Pe. , Jude, and Apoc. 

We have been concerned hitherto with tracing the 
growth of the conception of « XT canon, without 

71 « . considering, except incidentally, the 

traoei oTnT range of writir, § s included in it. The 
influence of the main body of the NT 
literature upon the writers of the period with which we , 
have been dealing cannot be at all fully appreciated | 
from our scanty analysis. Their writings must them- ; 
selves be studied line by line, if we are to understand 


the debt which they owed, as regards both ideas and 
phraseology, to the documents of the apostolic age. 
In that age new conceptions had been given to the 
world, and a new terminology had been formed for 
their expression. The next age reproduced these ; but 
it was not itself creative. This is seen, for instance, in 
the technical terms of even the boldest of the Gnostic 
speculations. Whatever may have been men’s conscious 
attitude towards the XT writings, it is clear that they 
are dominated by them from the very first. Gradually 
they come to recognise them more and more as their 
masters ; and then, both within the Church and outside 
it, we find them definitely declaring the limits of the 
canon to which they owe this allegiance. 

Marcion’s list of sacred books has already been 
noticed. The next list of which w e have anv knowledge is 
72 . Muratorian ™fo>-tunut,lv a fragment, and tells us 
neither its date nor its author s name 
canon. 1 !■ T , 1 , . 

or locality. It was published in 1740 

by Lodovico Antonio Muratori, the librarian at Milan. 
Hence it is known as the Muratorian canon. It is in 
barbarous Latin, in a seventh or eighth century MS ; 
but its original must have been Greek, and it is generally 
agreed that it was written in the West (perhaps at 
Rome) towards the close of the second century. Light- 
foot conjectured that it was a portion of the 1 Verses 
on all the Scriptures ' assigned to Hippolytus. The 
fragment commences with the end of a description of 
Mark ; it goes on to speak of Luke and John, and refers 
to the different beginnings of the four books of the 
Gospel. After Acts come the Epistles of Paul ; the 
seven churches to which he wrote being paralleled with 
the seven of the Apocalvpse, and enumerated in the 
following order — Cor. , Eph. , Phil. , Col. , Gal. , Thcss. , 
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Rom. Then come four private letters — Philemon and 
the Pastoral epistles. Tu.> other epistles are de- 
clared forgeries — viz., those to the Laodiccans and to 
the Alexandrians. Then we have Jude, two epistles 
of John (1 Jn. has been quoted from at an earlier 
point, so that these may perhaps be 2 and 3 Jn.), and 
the Wisdom of Solomon, ’written 111 his honour.' 
Then the ‘apocalypses of John and Peter alone we 
receive, which (sing.) some among us will not have 
read in the church. ’ The Shepherd of Hennas ‘ ought 
to be read,' but not reckoned either with the prophets 
or with the apostles. After a few more lines as to 
rejected books, the text being very corrupt, the fragment 
suddenly closes. The omissions are deserving of notice — 
nothing is said of 1 and 2 Peter, James, and Hebrews — 
but the omitted epistles were undoubtedly (if we except 
2 Peter) known at this time in the Roman church. It 
is difficult, therefore, to draw conclusions from their 
omission in a fragment of whose history so little can be 
ascertained and whose text is so obviously corrupt. The 
Muratorian canon is fully discussed by Zahn, Hist, of 
the (.'anon {'go) 2 1-43: quite recently Dorn Amelli of 
Monte Cassino has published fragments of it from other 
MSS (A/isc. Cassia., 1897). 

5. The inclusion (though w'ith an expression of 

73 Books va, '* ance r *pitn° n ) °f the Apocalypse of 

. ' .. Peter in the ’ Muratorian Fragment’ leads 

emporan y us tQ SJA . something of books which fur 
« time claimed a place in the canon, but 
were ultimately excluded. 

The F.pistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and the 
Homily, miscalled his 'Second Epistle,' are contained, 
after the Apocalypse, in Cod. A (the great Greek Bible 
of the 5th cent, in the Brit. Mus. ). The Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hennas hold a similar 
place in the Sinaitic Bible (X, 4th cent.) The two 
latter books arc occasionally cited as Scripture in 
patristic writings, and this is the case also with the 
Teaching of the Apostles. 

Of apocryphal Gospels two deserve special notice. 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews is known only 
by a few fragments, which show that it bore a close 
relation to our First Gospel. Clement of Alexandria 
and Origcn quote from it, although they insist on the 
sole authority of our four Gospels. The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter . a considerable fragment of which was 
published in 1892 from a MS found in Egypt, is known 
to have been used in the church of Rhossus near 
Antioch. Scivipion, Bishop of Antioch (190-203), at 
first permitted its use, but subsequently disallowed it on 
the ground of Docetic errors. The extant portion 
embodies the language of all our four Gospels, though 
it often perverts their statements. There is no trace of 
the use of any other Gospel in its composition, though 
certain phrases may possibly be borrowed from some 
earlier apocryphal book. Its composition may with 
probability be assigned to circa 165. Its testimony to 
the canon is thus somewhat parallel in date and extent 
to that of Tatian's Dialessaruu. 

The Apocalypse of Peter . of which a fragment was 
recovered at the same time, was an early book which 
powerfully influenced subsequent literature of a similar 
kind — e.g. , the Apocalypse of Paul. It seems to be 
responsible for much of the mediaeval conception of 
heaven and hell. It presents curious coincidences with 
2 Peter. It is quoted as Scripture by Clement of 
Alexandria ; and as late as the fifth century it was read 
on Good Friday in. certain churches of Palestine. 

6. Our inquiry has rev ealed to us that towards the 
close of the second century, by the time of Irenreus, 


74. Result. 


Tertullian, -and < 'lement — writers whose 


testimonies are so abundant that we need 
not dwell upon them here — the Church had attained to 
a conscious recognition of canon of the New* Testa- 
ment. Three classes of books have come into view : 
(1) the main bulk of the NT books, as to which no 
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doubt at all is expressed by writers within the Church ; 
(2) books whose position in the canon was challenged 
in certain quarters, although they ultimately weie 
included ; (3) bonks which were lead in certain churches, 
but were ultimately classed as non -canonical. With 
regard to bonks of the second of these classes the later 
history of their reception will hr found under the 
special articles devoted to them, ami in tin- works to 
which reference is made below. With regard in the 
third it may suffice to say that the veuliet of the Church 
has been fully justified by the fact that no serious i ttort 
has ever been made to reinstate them. 1. R 

Literature of the Sublet. i. 1 > / Cation . — The 

„ following works dealing with the OI‘ 

75. Biblio- ' , • 1 fpi 

canon may be mentioned. The authors 

gr&p y ■ * are arranged in alphabetical mcler. 

\Y. I. IVt-chei , ‘The alleged Tuple (. .iii>'ii of ilie OT,’ 
//?,'„ iSon . C. A. 1'rig^s, i.eiutal !>;:*, <dn, turn to the A tudv of 
Holy ' pture, 1S00 buhl, Na r 'on u. Ie.it 0. / Is, ll -ji ; 1 >c 
Vette-bcnrader, Einl in d. A T, Sth ed. i86q ; lHihm, Das 
Buck Jesau r, 1892, Die Entstehung des AT, 11:07; Fiirst, Dir 
Kanon des A T t 1S68; tjraetz. A '«»//■■/, ///, 1871; Huh/mnnn, 
Einl. in d. A’/', -,rd ed. 1892 ; Koenig, /-.‘a sai snr hi formation 
du Canon de TAneit n Testa n •/. 1804 • M.u \, Tnufi/to Rabbut- 
or:m. reterrima, etc. i8> 4 : \\ RS>, t'lJC'-', 1892; R\ le, The 
Canon oj the O T, iSu2 ; Sehurer. GJ\’ ii. 1886; Struck, art. 

1 Kanon des AT ' in /'A' At- 1 7 ; MVhor, System der altsyn. p,il. 
Thtoiogh . r':o: We. ' 1'ic A.nnmlung tier S»;hi il'le-n des AT' in 
Dleek, Tint ,4 ' ( 7S) and f : >:l.d" ( o A ; W ildelmer, / he EnisR- 
hung des A I'-! fa n Nations. x8m (k'f V»=.> : H.H. Wright, 
The Book of Kohelt th, 1883; Zunz, /'.<• y. >//. 'a. tie ns tin hen 
Yortriige der laden. 2nd ed. 1832. Moreover, Wildeboer in 
hix v nl ...able ankle. ' De voor-Thalmudbclic JopcUche Kanon' 

• „• ' die Stud ion, 1S07) cites, the fnlluwmg books and 
article". written, uiih the exception <>f die first, by Roman 
Catholics: T. Mullen. The Canon of the OT, 1893; A. Loisy, 
histone du Canon de TAT, 1890; Magnier, ftude sur la 
Canonicite des Saintes F.critures. I. 1802; B. Pcirtner, Die 
Auterit.it di >• 1 it utcrokanonischen 1 'ue’n rdes A Ts, 1C03 ; J. P. 
v an Kastcren. De Joodsche Canon {Stud. op. godsd. ?« >e ten. <1/1. 
en iettak. -grind, xxviii.), 1895. K. B. 

ii. ST Canon . — A brief outline of a subject of the 
highest importance, which bristles with points of contro- 
76 Biblio vers - v - h as necessarily passed over in 
graphv ' NT s ^ ence a ^ ar S e portion of the evidence, 
° ra ^ ^ ‘ ' and needs to be supplemented by a list 

of books in which the various topics are treated in de- 
tail and, in some cases, from a different point of view. 
The following will prove most useful to the modern 
student : — 

Westcott On the Canon of the NT (7th ed. 1896), a mine 
of mf.irm:.UuM on the early (hristian writings; Lightfoot’s 
£-'.n; on Supernatural A \ig.on (republished 1889), specially 
imp -rtantf t Papia-.:md other early writers ; Salmon's Historical 
Introduction to the NT (?th ed. 1897), a vigorous examination 
ofa'J*. ».r-e criticism ; Sunday's Bampton Lectureson l aspiration, 
a careful and sympathetic account of the present position ->f 
controversy ; Weiss's Introd, to the NT (1886 ; ET, 10S7), 
a clear exposition of the early history; Zahn's Grub. d. NT 
Kanon* (1888-92), together with his Eorschungen (in li\e parts 
1L1 -H). by far the most exhaustive treatise that has appeared ; 
Harnack's examination of vol. i. pt. 1 «>f this work in Das NT 
mu das Jahr ax. C80), a severe < riiici-.m — his own position is 
stated positively in his Dflgnn nge.ah. (1 Vis\ 2nd ed. 1888, pp. 
304-32?) : Juli>. her 1 ', bml. in da\ NT ('04), an able statement 
of a position intermediate between Weiss and Harnack. Har- 
nack'* preface to his Chronologic der altchr. Litteratur (’97) 
is a noteworthy utterance, indicating the abandonment of the 
Tubingen positions in regard to the dating of N 1' documents. 

[Holtzmann may also he mentioned as an eminently fair- 
minded guide, and abundant in literary references {Einl. in das 
-V TP). 1894). Among older books, see C'rcdnur, Zur Gcieh. 
des hanous C47), and his Gesch. des NT Nations', edited hy 
\ oik mar (Vo), important for the history of the study of the 
canon; also Hil^enfeld's Einl. in das NT, 1875.] j. A. R. 

§§ 1-59. 75. K. E. ; §§ 60-74, 76. J- A. E. 

CANOPY inBH), Is. 4 S RV, AV 'defence ; scu 
Tr.xr, § 4. 

CANTICLES. Wit haw before us a book which 
has suggested as many problems as Shakespeare’s 
1 1-1 Sounds. The name which we give to 

it, therefore, should not be a quustiun- 
begging name. We will call it in this article neither 
‘Canticles' nor 'Song of Solomon,' but, following the 
best interpretation of 1 1, 'Song of Songs' — the 
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choicest of all songs (like 'servant of servants,’ Gen. 
925 — i.e . , ' lowest of servants ' ). 

The first difficulty arises when we seek to determine 
precisely the subject of the Song (§§ ^-4) ; the next, 
when we investigate its poetical form (§§ 5-11), and 
seek to fix its date (§§ 13-15). We will consider these 
difficulties in order ; but the first cannot he treated 
completely (§§ 10/ 17) until we have ovuicume the 
second. 

1 . Subject (preliminary). Jewish tradiliun laid down 
very positively that, both as a whole and in its scw-ral 

2. Hist, of In- th " 1 So : , « : W '"'7 the 

f pmrftta firm a s P lntual ^ not n,l ''' rl . v :in earthly) 

terpretation. ]inc . yhr |)|if|( , Avns thl , syni j-_ )0 ] Q f 

Israel, the bridegroom that of its divine king; and by 
the labours of countless homilists the Song became a 
lyric record of the intercom se between the Lord and 
his people from the Em ulus (cp Jer. 'I2) to the Messianic 
time. Of those exegdie.il labours, or rntln 1 poetical 
broodings, we have a summary in the Midrash ha- 
Shirini (transl. Wiinsche, JlibhoUi. Kabbm. x f. 6), 
with which the not less fervidly- written Targuni (of 
post-Talmudic origin) may be compared. 1 This theory 
was introduced in a modified form into the ( 'hristian 
Church mainly through the influence of Ongen, of 
whom Jerome says that, ' while on the other books he 
surpassed all others, on the Song of Songs he surpassed 
himself’ (Origen, Op. 3 n). This theologian tre.ueil 
the bride as being either the Church or (an important 
variation) the soul of the believer. The boldly avowed 
heterodoxy of Theodore of Mopsuestia, who interpreted 
the Song solely as relating to the Egyptian marriage of 
Solomon, was fruitless. Its condemnation at the second 
council of Constantinople (553 A. D. ) postponed the* 
acceptance of the literal interpretation in the Church for 
a thousand years. The great St. Hcrnard wrote eighty- 
six sermons on Song 1 and 2 alone, and his example 
fostered similar mystical studies in the Latin Church. 
Only among Jew ish commentators was a natural exegesis 
not wholly unrepresented. - Ibn Ezra, in particular, is 
so thorough in his literal exegesis that it is doubtful 
whether he is serious when he proceeds to allegorise. 
Though Luther was moving in this direction, no 
Christian scholar before Sebastian Castellio (1544) 
ventured to maintain the purely secular character of the 
poem, and all that medkeval mysticism could do was 
to exercise its right of selection from the two allegoric 
views. The idea that the bride was the < 'hristian soul 
became the favourite : partly because it seemed to pro- 
mote edification, and partly because it commended 
itself to the romantic spirit of the young western 
nations. Thus, Dante surprises us when ( C. .//vivio, 2 
i 5l end) he identifies the bride with Heavenly Wisdom. 3 
Even in the time of the Reformation we find the 
evangelical ' Horace of the cloister,' Tray Luis de Leon, 
translating the Song mystically in ' Ottawa rima'; and 
in our own day Bishop Alexander, though a Hebraist, has 
made an earnest poetic protest in favour of 0 mystic 
and against a dramatic tho'jry {Poems, 1886, pp. 20-31). 

Grammatical exegesis, howexer, destines the basis of 
the old verse-bv-\ersc allegorical interpretation. The 
only question possible is, whether a general 

3 . Not an a jj e g 0r y Q f subject may have been intended 
allegory. ^ t i ie poet^ — whether he considered the 

earthly love that he described to have .1 true symbolic 
resemblance to the spiritual love. 4 The answer is, that 

1 On the Jewish interprtteis see S. Salfelil, Das IlohclUd 
Salomon A i den jild. Eiktan nt des Mill, tatters ('7.,) ; 011 both 
the Jewish and the O1r1sli.u1, W. Riedel, JCr , / nplcgnng des 
J fohen hedes in der jud. Ge/ueiude u. dirgrueh. A irJie ( M). 

2 See Salfeld, 52; (iratz, Schir ha-S< furim, nu/, imd <:p 

Mathews, Abraham Ibn Ezra's Com limitary on the Canticles 
('74), Preface. t , 

3 Dante's Jewish friend, Immanuel ben Sh'lomoh, identified 
the bride with the ‘material intellect’ (Salfeld, 91). The 
biblical point of contact is Prov. 8. 

4 Bp. Lowth is one of the chief defenders of a secondary and 
general allegorical i>ensc. He appeals not only to the most 
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such ci symbolic resemblance is inconsistent with the | done with the Song, which tradition already ascribed to 
spirit of Hebraism. It is true that the relation between Solomon? The answer was ready Consecrate it by 
Yah we and his people is described in the prophets by allegorical interpretation. This course corresponded 

the symbolism of wedlock ( 1 Ios. l-tf ; Jer. •>* 3 ; Kzek. to the change which had passed upon the national 

16; Is. .',()! fil 5 6). It is true, also, that the phrase ‘ to character. The enthusiastic element in Jewish piety 

love (anx) Yahwfe 1 occurs frequcntlv in Deuteronomy was becoming, in adversity, more intense, l'his element 
and (less often) in the Psalter, and that the word in needed the expression which it found in the Song of 

(used in the Song) is applied once by Isaiah (5i) to Songs (see Herat hot h 5 7b, where mvon is ascubed to 

Yalm k. Still, the notion implied by the prophetie the Meg ilia of the Song of Songs as well as to the linok 

allegory of wedlock, as well as by the phrase 'to of Psalms). It should be added, however, that cwn 

love God,’ is not that of free inclination on Israel’s after 70 a. i>. the natural interpretation found some 

part towards the All-beautiful One, but rather of an supporters. At the synod of Janinia (90 a.d. ) R. 

obedience which is in the first instance the condition Akiba had still to defend the sacredness of the Song of 

of divine protection, though, as favours multiply and Songs (Mishna, ) adayim, 3s), and in Sanhedrin, 101 a, 

the essential goodness of the divine commands appears, we find a solemn anathema on those who tieat the Shir 

it becomes a habit and a passion. In Deuteronomy, ‘ ha-bhlrlm as a secular song (-.?? pea). The grounds on 
therefore, the love of Yahwfc is prescribed as a duty j which this secular character was asserted may be guessed 

not invited or presupposed; and even in the Psalter, . from the . V both de R. j\atan, chap, 1, which states that 

where devotional feeling finds the fm-st expression, ’formerly’ some counted the Sung ’ apocryphal’ (nu), 
there are only three passages in which the phrase quoting in support of this, not 7 1-9. but 7 11/ 

'to luve Yahwfc* occurs (Ps. 81 23 '.'7 ro(?) 145 ao), It is about, or soon after, 90 A. d. that we find the first 
and in the first of these it occurs in the imperative traces of the allegorical view (see 4 Esdras 5 24^6 7 26, 

mood. It is in harmony with this th it three other and R. Simeon ben Gamliel’s allegorical interpretation 

passages ( Ps. ~> 1 1 <*'.-> 36 119 1 12) contain the fuller phrase of Song 3 it in Taanith 48). Before that time Jewish 

' to love Ynliwe's name,’ which appears to mean (see teachers seem to have shrunk from quoting the Song ; 

Is. f»G6) the performance of religious duties with a c\en Philo neglects it. Nor is any use made of it (or of 

certain fervour. Such « conception of the love of Kohdoth) in the NT. Eph. 627 alludes perhaps to ps. 

God we find in the Koran (Sur. 829 ; cp 1996). It 4.1 13, but certainly not to Song 47 ; and the parallelism 

was one of the Jewish elements in Mohammed’s between Rev. 320 and Song 62-6 (Trench, Sereu 

teaching, and failed to satisfy later generations of 1 Churches , 225 /.) is incomplete. This silence on the 
Modems. In Syria and in Egypt, and still more in part of early Jewish and Christian writers shows the 

Persia, arose a mystic type of devotion, which sought weakness of the argument from tradition adduced by 

bv contemplation to lift the veil between man and God. the allegorists. 

The mystic love-songs of the Cairo dervishes, and the II. Poetical f>nn. Is the Song of Songs a drama or 
fine love- poems of the .Vifi-poet Hafiz, have been com- a bundle of loosely connected songs? The earliest 

pared by UMentnlists with the Song of Songs ; but it has Poet’ cal ndvoc.-ite of 0 definite dramatic theory 

been forgotten that, fervid as the love of God became f ,. 1 . was the learned Jesuit, Cornelius a 

among the liter Jews, it never divested itself of the 0rn j| * . 1S 0r ^ Lapide (+ 1637), who, like Ewald, 

chastening restraints of legalism, and that, in Persia at 0 views ' divided the poem into five acts. Our 

least, mystic poetry is one of the fruits of a national own Bishop Lowth t;ik« -s up a middle position. He 

reaction against the aridity of Islam. It is still stranger finds no trace of a regular plot, and only one thing in 

that Sir William Jones and Sir Edwin Arnold have winch the Song closely resembles the Greek dramatic 

compared the Git.igovinda of the admired Indian models — the chorus. He allows, however, that the 

poet Jayadcva (14th cent. a. 19 ), in which it would 1 Song maybe classed with imperfect dramatic poems, 
appear (but may we not suspect an afterthought such as the Eclogues of Virgil and some of the Idylls of 

of the poet?), ’ from the few stanzas scattered through Theocritus. The first scholar to adopt the second 

the poem where the author speaks in his own person, solution of the problem was Richard Simon ; but the 

that he means his verses to be taken ’ in a mystic sense — first to make it plausible was Herder. 1 Influenced partly 

Krishna symbolising the human soul, the shepherdesses by the disintegrating tendency of the newer criticism, 

the allurements of sense, and Radha the knowledge but still more by an irresistible impulse to search for 

of, or meditation on, divine things. Surely the pan- traces of old popular poetry, he boldly denied the con- 

theistie atmosphere in which Jayadeva liv «tl , and the tinuity of the poem, dividing it into about twenty-one 

excessive imaginative fervour of the Indian genius, are independent songs (with a fragmentary conversation for 

altogether unlike the conditions under which the Song an appendix), threaded like so many pearls on a neck- 

of Si mgs must have been penned. lace. These songs are sometimes very short; but 

How came it, then, it may be asked, that the Jews bievity, Herder thinks, is the soul of a love-song; nor 


of a later time, in their exegesis of the Song, adopted a 


* . . ~ theory which is, strietly, contrary to 

... ri £ 1 . n 0 the spirit of Hebraism ? 1 ’robablv thus. 

. aile & 01 ’ lcal We know from the Mishna ( Taanith, 
interpretation. y ) that ljefore the destructlon G f the 

temple, passages from the Sung were sung at certain 
popular yearly festivals. We know, too, that after the 
great catastrophe all expression of exuberant joy was 
forbidden. Now, what in those gloomy days was to be 


ancient authority,' but also to the analogy of Ps. 45 and (more 
safely) to passages in the prophets. Such a position, however, 
was tenable only provisionally. The bishop expressly rejects the 
most poetic form of the allegorical theory, for which alone most 
(. hristians have cared — it wm, defended by Bossuet — that 
which explains the Song of the loving intercourse between 
Chris! and the vml. Surely the election of a < ‘-entile Church 
{ ' dark but comely') might have been foi> di.i.Gwod at a less 
expenditure of poetry. Rightly’, tic i> fm* , • I id 1. i >. Michaelis 
and the acute Bp. Warburton criticise Lowth for not going 
further. Lowth answered that without allegory the place of the 
Snng in the canon could not be justified. All his literary taste 
could not dissolve his narrow notion of the authority of the 


canon. 


is it important to determine the exact number of songs. 
Herder docs not rl« -11 v n certain pleasing appearance of 
unity, but ascribes this to the collector, who wished to 
show the gradual growth of true love in its various 
nuances and stages, till it finds its consummation in 
wedlock. In its present form the Song may be taken 
to consist of six ' scenes ’ ; but the critie apologises for 
the term, and insists that the poem was intended to 
be read, and, as it stands, is neither a theatrical piece 
nor a cantata. Herder’s ‘exquisite little treatise ’ “ 
could not fail to make an impression. It gamed the 
approval of Eichhorn and Goethe ; but, without a more 

1 Licdcr dcr Licbc, Die dltesten mid sc hd listen aus dent 
A forge n land e (1770). Sec H> nl> r's II erke by' Suphan, IM. N, 
and cp Haym’s II eider, 2175, win re it is shown that it was really 
Bishop Percy’s R t //■/ ues whi.h ripMvd Herder’s eyes to the 
element of folk-song in the OT. Hi-rder, however, cann- to 
recognise that this clement was somewhat modified in the Bible 
by a certain inherent and distinctive •-uuntiu . 

- We have borrowed this and a few other charui. t- ristic phrases, 
from the KB article ‘Canticles’ by Robert-on Smith for the 
pleasure of quoting from such a fine piece of critical exposition. 
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thorough justification than Eichhorn gave, it could not 
permanently subvert the rival theory. Apart from its 
eloquent defence of the literal interpretation, its chief 
contribution to biblical study is perhaps this — that it 
has unintentionally proved the impossibility of recuv err- 
ing the original songs (if songs there were) aud of 
retracing the plan (if plan he had) of the hypothetical 
collector. Goethe appears to have felt this. Templed 
himself, as he tells us in the I Vestln/lUhcr Divan , to 
select and arrange some of ’ these fc\v leaves, ’ he luuk 
warning from the failure of previous efforts, and left the 
poem in its hopeless but lovely confusion. 

A first step in the criticism of the Song was taken by 
Ewald in his early commentary (1826). lie did not 
as yet venture to suppose that the ' cantata' was really 
acted on the stage; but from the first he asserted its 
genuinely dramatic character, and in 1839 he u-paned 
his origin*! omission {Dir poet. BUchcr dcs AT, 1 id. i. ). 
Was this a step backward? Only in appearance. 
Until the necessity of disintegration had been convin- 
cingly proved, Ewald was always on principle opposed 
to it. The cleverness and moderation of his critical 
theory, aided by his growing reputation for broad and 
deep scholarship, led to a very general adoption of the 
dramatic hypothesis, though the names of Dc Wettc, 
Gcsenius, Bleek, and Magnus may be quoted on the 
other side. The last-named scholar, howcv er, did not 
effect much for his cause. His theory ’ involved the 
assumption that the editor often displaced part of a 
song, sacrificing the unity of the original lyrics to an 
artificial composition of the whole.’ It is only fair to 
add that in 1S50 Bottcher did his best to make the 
opposite view absurd by introducing into the supposed 
Hebrew drama ’ the complexities and stage effects of 
a modern operetta.’ In i860 Renan observed, with 
truth, that the dramatic theory had become ’ almost 
classic,’ and in 1891 and 1893 it was put forward as 
correct in the Introductions of Driver and Konig. Other 
eminent defenders of this theory are Hitzig (1855), 
Ginsburg (1357), Kuenen (1865), Delitzsch (1875), 
Robertson Smith 1 (1876), Kaempf (1877), Kohler 
(1873'), Stickel (1888), Octtli (1889), Bruston (1891), • 
Martineau (1892), and Rothstein (1893). 

By degrees, however, the theory of the separatists 
recovered from the effects of Magnus’s imprudence. 

It began to pass into a new phase, and to exercise 
a stronger attraction. Diestel (art. ’ Hohes Lied,’ 
Schenkel’s Bib. Ixx. iii. [’71]) ; Reuss ('79, in La Bible, 
etc., also Gesck. der Schrif ten des A Tsffl [’90], 23:1-239); 
Slade (GIT, 2197 [’88]); Cornill (Finl. [’91], pp. 
236-240) ; Budde(AVri/ World, March’94, pp. 56-77) ; 
Kautzsch (US, ’94; Lit. of the OT, 148-151), and 
Siegfried (Hoheslied, '98) have done much to show that 
the view of Herder had not yet been adequately con- 
sidered. Among these Budde deserves prominence for 
being the first to utilise adequately the information re- 
specting Syrian marriage customs given by Consul Wetz- 
stein in 1873. 

Before reviewing this theory ourselves, we shall do 
well to examine the dramatic hypothesis more attentively. 

a x • (a) The forms which it has taken are 

b nth . numerous and varied ; m dividing the 

considered P oem into acts anc * scenes critics are by 
no means unanimous . 2 According to 
Reuss, this wide divergence is fatal to the hypothesis. 

It seems fairer to admit thu if it could be made out (1) 
that there is a plot, and (2) that there is any reason to 

1 Of this lamented scholar’s later views we have, unfortunately, 
no record. 

2 The dramatic schemes of Ew. and Del. are given in full by 
Dr. Introd.k 6 ) 438-444. Delitzsch finds only two chief characters, 
Solomon and the Shulammite. Passages like 2 10-15 ar> d 4 8-r5, 
which seem to speak of a shepherd-lover, really refer, he thinks, 
to Solomon^ who adopts the circle of ideas and images familiar 
to his rustic love. Against this absurd view, see Oettli, 157. 
Martineau, on the other hand, eliminates the king altogether. 

So too Castelli, who describes the poem as an idyll in dialogue, 
the chief personages of which are the Shulammite and her lover. 
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expect a drama among Semitic people, we might 
excuse this divergence as an unfortunate consequence of 
the absence of stage directions. 

i. First, then, is there any plot? The dramatists (as 
we may call the defenders of this theory) answer thnt 
there is. Stickel even discovers two plots, developed 
by distinct pairs of lovers — the Shulammite (who is a 
vine-dresser) and her ‘friend’ (yw), and a shepherd 
and shepherdess of Lebanon (besides the royal suitor, 
Solomon). The two latter are introduced in three 
scenes, 1 7-8 1 15-2 4 4 7-fi 1. They know nothing about 
the Shulammite and her ‘friend.’ The poet has inter- 
woven the two movements to amuse the audience and 
produce a pleasing contrast between the different fortunes 
of the two pairs of lovers. All very conceivable! 
Double musical themes can be treated in fugues: why 
not also in Hebrew' drama, granting that a regular 
Hebrew drama ever t-Mslod, and that Shekel's view of 
the text is justified ? However, all that this critic has 
shown is thtit 1 7 f and 1 15-17 are out of connection 
with the previous verses ; and in the case of the latter 
passage an easy emendation 1 enables us to recognise a 
continuous speech of the bride in 1 i2-2i. 

Most critics, 011 the other hand, are content with one 
plot, and approach more or less closely to the dramatic 
scheme of Ewald, according to which the heroine is a 
maiden of Shulem or Shunem in Jssachar (see Shunem), 
who has two lovers, the one at a distance, the other (till 
he finally disappears) near at hand ; the one poor but 
favoured, the other royal but treated with disdain. In 
chap. I4/. we find the maiden, who makes no secret of 
her country origin, in the * chambers ’ of the king among 
the ' daughters of Jerusalem ’ (the ladies of the palace) ; 
but in 85 she suddenly appears, approaching her 
mountain home on the arm of her betrothed. From 

the context it is thought to be clear that the suitor 
whose riches are contemned (87, cp 11/. ) is King 
Solomon, to whom the flattering compliments offered 
to the maiden in previous chapters must be assigned. 
How, then, came ‘the Shulammite’ to exchange her 
free country life for the irksome splendour of the court ? 
It is inferred, from 611 /., that she had been surprised 
by Solomon’s courtiers (who had often been employed, 
no doubt, in similar abductions) on a royal progress in 
N. Israel. She ‘had gone down into the nut-garden 
to look at the green things of the valley,’ when 
‘suddenly,’ she says, ’my desire brought me to the 
chariots of my noble people’ (Ewald). It is some 
excuse for Solomon that, if Ewald may be followed, 

’ the Shulammite ’ had not even been betrothed to the 
shepherd when she was carried off. (R. Martineau, 
however, thinks that between the third and the fourth 
scene — i.e., between the 36 -n and 47-16 — ’ the Shulam- 
mite’ and the shepherd lover have been formally be- 
trothed. ) Then, how came the girl to be delivered 

from her royal captor ? Renan has offered a very 
modern solution of the problem ; but it is one w Inch 
has no basis in the text, and may be safely neglected. 
Most have supposed (cp 89/.) that the escape of ’ the 
Shulammite ’ was due, not to any favourable combina- 
tion of circumstances, but to the effect produced upon 
Solomon by her own frank and loyal character ; ’ all 
the actors,’ says Ewald, ‘ recognise the restraints of the 
true religion.’ Will this view hold? Is it conceivable 
that the luxurious Solomon should have been represented 
by any popular poet as releasing one of the ’ maidens 
innumerable’ in his ‘ chambers ? 2 Is it probable that 
such a maiden would have had, in the poet’s fancy, the 
liberty implied in the early scenes of the ‘drama,’ or 
that she would have met Solomon’s advancesjn thatextra- 

x 1 15 has evidently been interpolated from 4 1, and the opening 
word ofv. 1 6 has been put in to match the- first word of v. 15. An 
address of the heroine to her lover is out of place in this context 
(Bickell). . . , 

2 Stickel quotes an example of such magnanimity from the 
life of the Caliph Mahdi (Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orient , 
2 127) ; but can we compare the characters of the two sovereigns? 
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ordinarily absent manner which Ewald’s view of 19-26 
supposes ? Why should the recurring phrase ’ daughters 
of Jerusalem (i p ' daughters of Zion,’ 3ii) have such a 
lim ited reference as the dramatic thei »ry requires ? Then, 
as to the Shulammite and her abduction. Theory apart, 
what right have we to assume that the intercourse 
implied in the poem between the girl and her lover 
was prior to marriage? To this point we shall have 
to return. (.’an we safcl) infer from the title that 
Shulem or Shunem was the girl’s home? The title 
occurs in a single passage (613 [ 7 1 ]) ; but there is 
no allusion elsewhere to confirm this supposition. 
Xe\t, how can Ewald base such romantic story 
simply on the very obscure passage, 611/ ? Lastly, 
how do we know that the Solomon of history or 
legend plays any part in the poem? As Castelli, 
himself one of the dramatisers, has well pointed 
out, Solomon is mentioned by name only in some 
simile or figurative contrast. 1 Thus in 1 5 the heroine 
likens herself for comeliness to the curtains of the 
pavilions of Solomon (but we should rather read with 
Briill, We., and \\T. , the name of a nomad 

Arabian tribe; see Salmah, 2). In 87-11 Solomon’s 
litter is spoken of jestingly; and so, in 8n, ’to the 
costly vineyard of Solomon the heroine prefers her own 
symbolic one, which does not require the anxious super- 
vision of others.' There is a fourth passage in which, 
according to an extremely probable correction of the 
text, Solomon is named, — 68 f \ 

' Sixty queens had Solomon, and eighty concubines, 
and maidens innumerable. One is my dove, my spotless | 
one.’ 

Here again there is a contrast between Solomon’s 
large harem and the speaker’s single incomparable bride. 

Can then, be sure that where the phrase ' the 
king ’ occurs alone, it is not a honorific designation of 
the bridegroom ? And this suggests the question, which 
Castelli, however, does not raise, whether the term ' the 
Shulammite ’ is not as purely figurative as ’ the king ’ ? 
Several writers (e.g. , Klostermann) have conjectured 
that the story of Abishag the Shunammite ( 1 K. 1 3/ ) 
supplied the plot of the supposed drama ; but consider- 
ing the difficulty of making out any plot at all, and the 
f.ict that 'the Shulammite’ is referred to only in one 
passage, we may ask whether it is not more probable 
that the term is applied metaphorically, and is equivalent 
to ’the fairest of women' (18 69 61)? If we omit 
6n /. as misplaced (doubtless a correct view), and read 
6 10 and 13 | 7 1] together, we shall see how natural it 
was for the poet to seek out some striking variation on 
the rather hackneyed phrase just mentioned. The 
passage will run thus : 

' Who is she that looketh down as the dawn, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun? Turn, turn, thou Shulam- 
mite, that u e may look upon thee. ’ 

It is usual to assume that the spectators, being 
ignorant of the heroine's name, address her with blunt 
directness as a girl of Shunem, and that she answers by 
the modest question, ’ What do you see in the simple 
Shulammite girl?' It is much more natural to suppose 
that ’ the Shulammite ’ (Shunammite) is a term not less 
complimentary than ’ fair as the moon ' in v. 10, and 
points back to the Abishag of tradition.' 2 And should it 
be asked why Abishag' s name is not mentioned, we may 
venture to express the opinion that when the song was 
written there was probably in the Hebrew text of 1 K. 

1 3 15, 1 Sam. etc. , not but a very different word 

(s'-e Shulammite). 

There are many other difficulties of interpretation 
which might be mentioned. For example, how are we 
to understand the movements of ’ the beloved ’ ? Are J 

1 Castelli, Della fiocsia biblica, 31 1 

2 This view was proposed by Stade in 1887 (QVI \ 202), and 
adopted by T>u. in his excellent essay, At-;.* World , Mar. 1894, 
pp. 62-64. Budde desiderates an OT analogy. Perhaps ‘ Zimri ’ 
in 2 K. 931 (so.- RY) is such. 
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all the meetings of the lovers, except the final reunion, 
in reminiscence or in sleeping or waking imagination 
only? Can we conceive of a drama in which each 
of the actors seems almost if not quite uninfluenced by 
the speeches of the other? Not so did the Yahwist and 
the Elohist and the author of the Prologue of Job 
manage their dialogues. Less important is the difficulty 
which arises 1 from the changes of scene, a weakness 
which need not surprise us in primitive plays. We 
must be careful, however, not to attach too much 
importance to European parallels. Renan, for ex- 
ample, goes too far when he refers to the comparatively 
elaborate pastoral play called I.i (Bens dc Robin et de 
A/a non, or Li Jens du Bernier et de la Bcrgierc, 
composed in 1282 by Adam de la Halle for the diversion 
of the court. 1 It would be more natural, with R. 
Samuel ben Meir (Rasnoam), to compare the simple 
pastoretas of the Troubadours ; but even that might be 
misleading. 

ii. We have now to ask, further, Have we a right to 
expect a, Semitic drama, however primitive in form? 

_ - ... That Semitic nations are not at all 

7. No Semitic 


drama. 


devoid of general dramatic capacity 


may be granted. In Mohammedan 
countries the nfio/ ( ’ reciter ’ ) still displays all the 
faculties of an actor, and stirs his hearers to the depths 
as he tells the story of 'Antar or the tales of the Arabian 
Nights; and there is an unmistakably strong dramatic 
element in Arabic works such as the ’ Sessions ’ of Hariri. 
It cannot have been otherwise with the Israelites. 
They too must have laughed and wept as they listened 
tu their story-tellers. At all events, the relics of their 
literature contain genuinely dramatic passages : sec, for 
example, the stories of Jacob and Samson (evidently of 
traditional origin), of Ruth and Job. Even in the 
psalms and prophecies we have pieces like Ps. 2 24 
7-10 Is. 63 1-6 28 8-n Mic. 6 6-8, and the colloquies 
in the Book of Job have at least a distant affinity to 
the drama of character. Still, there is no evidence 
that the transition to a drama was ever made by a 
Semitic people. We have an Assyrian epic, but no 
Assyi ian drama. Least of all can we reasonably 
expect to find one in the OT. Theatrical performances 
were not known at Jerusalem before the time of Herod, 
and to all good Jews such heathenish practices wore 
detestable (Jos. Ant . xv. 8 1 ; cp BJ i. 21 8). Hence 
the dramatic theory of the Song is plausible only if the 
composition of the poem be placed at Alexandria 
(during the Greek period). Why, upon this sup- 
position, did not the dramatist write in Greek, as did 
Ezekiel, the author of the drama on the Exodus called 
'E tayojyr}? In a word, the difficulties of the dramatic 
theory are insuperable. 

(b) The Israelites, however, had a still more character- 
istic gift — that of lyric poetry. Singing and dancing 
ft Prvn 1 formed essential parts of their festivities, 
1 as they still do among the Bedouins ; 

J " anc i w hen these festivities were occa- 

sioned by some great local or national event, a dramatic 
element would naturally infuse itself into the popular 
songs, and this all the more easily because the custom 
of alternate song, which is in its nature dramatic, 
was very ancient (cp Ex. l. r »2i 1 S. 21 n). Ewald 
thinks that the Song (which is, according to him, a 
cant:it:i ) was originally intended for a festival of the 
independence of the N. kingdom, and that it was per- 
formed in five days, an act in a day, This view suits 
his theory of the ’ plot ’ of the Song ; but it is no 
longer tenable — we have seen that the references to 
’ Solomon ’ are figurative, and that ’ the Shulammite ' is 
also a mere eulogistic term. 

Why should not we take up again the suggestive 
idea of Bossuet and Lowth thnt the Song was intended 
for use on the seven days of the marriage festival (cp 

1 T hi a t re fra tig a is au moycn age, par Monmerqu6 et Michel, 
1 02- 135. (Renan's account differs.) 
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Gen. 20? 7 Judg. 1 4 1? Tob. llig)? On such occasions 
there would, of course, be alternate songs by the bride- 
groom and the bride, .mil to this Jeremiah refeis when, 
describing the calamities of invasion, he says that < «‘ < >< l 
will ‘cause to cease from the cities of Judah and from 
the streets of Jerusalem the voice of mirth and the \<*iee 
of gladness, the voice of the bridrgmniii and the \<»iu: 
of the bride* (Jer. 7 34 25 ro). Then- is also an illus- 
trative passage in the Mishna ( Tianilh, 1.:, already re- 
ferred to), and the strangeness of the notice a I lords the 
best guarantee of its truth. It was customary at the 
1 Wood Festival ’ (£1 >\otpdpia) on the 15th of Ab (August) 
and at the close of the Day of Atonement 1 * for the 
'daughters of Jerusalem’ (op Song 1 5, etc.) to go out 
and dance in the vineyards, ami whoe\ei had no wife 
went thither also. (Was it a relic of 4 marriage by 
capture'? Cp Judg 21 21. ) There was also alternate 
singing, and the youths were wont to u.sc the words of 
Seii-, 3 11. See Dance, $ 0. 

It is from Smi.i. where so many old customs have 
survived, that we get the fullest confirmation of Mossuet’s 
„ idea. Let us turn to Song.", 6-1 1 (trans- 

ynan ] a tcd by the present writer in 

July 1899), where the words referred 
es ivi les. tQ so stran g c |y In t | lc Mishna occur. 
Solomon is here introduced riding in his palanquin 
‘w’ith the crown with which his mother crow ned him 
on his wedding-day,' escorted by sixty warriors ‘with 
the hand on the sword.' What this means we can tell 
from von Kremer’s account of the marriage processions 
in Moslem villages in the Lebanon.- The procession 
goes from the house of the bridegroom to that of the 
bride, and in it there is a. band of youths armed with 
long poles, which they keep striking together, and hold 
in such a. way as to form a kind of roof over them. 
The poles were probably in olden times lances : the 
open country was not secure from bandits (Hos. 69 ; cp 
Ps. 102 1. 3 The 1 crown ' is, of course, that of the bride- 
groom (cp Is. 61 10); 4 in the war with Vespasian,’ 
says the Mishna (Sofa, 0 14), ' the crowns of bridegrooms 
were forbidden.' The Solomon of 3 11, then, is not the 
Solomon who made himself a state-litter, but a happier 
though a humbler mortal. It is, in sooth, a pretty jest 
to liken the bridegroom with his nuptial crown and 
the sixty ' companions ’ (Judg. I4n) who roof him over 
with their poles to the luxurious Solomon in his gorgeous 
palanquin w'ith his martial bodyguard around him ; 
and the jest has a wholesome moral. 

A much fuller account of the customs of the Syrian 
peasants in the month of weddings (March) is given by 
Wetzstein. 4 During the seven days after a wedding, 
high festivity, with scarcely interrupted singing and 
dancing, prevails. The bridegroom and the bride play 
the parts of king and queen (hence the week is called the 
'king's week'), and receive the homage of their neigh- 
bours; the crown, howeu.-r. is at present in Syria (as in 
Greece) confined to the bride (contrast Sung3u). The 
bridegroom has his train of ' companions ' (to borrow the 
ancient term, Judg. 14 n), and the grander the wedding 
the more of these there are. The bride too has her 
friends (cp 1 daughters of Jerusalem,’ Song 1 5, etc. ), the 
maidens of the place, who take an important part in 
the reception of the bridegroom (cp Ps. 4f»i4 Mt 
25 1- 1 ; ). In the c\'.:nng of the great day a sword-dance 
is performed. In the Arabian desert it is the young 

1 The tenth of Tlsri must nwiuHly have had a festive char- 

a r i' r ; i.an it have been a prelude to the joyous feast of Booths 
(Kohler)? 

3 -1 / ittchyrien und Damns* us p. 123. 

3 IVetzstcin sny% that the linrlesjuom's friends are really 
armed. He- thinks that 1 hy reason of fear in the night' (Song 
3y) may allude to the insecurity of the villas s 

4 Appendix to Delitzsi.h’s I [ ohcslitul *1875), 165- 1O7, 170* 
177: cp Wetzstein in Zt. fur Ethnologic, 1873, pp. 207-2' ,4. 
Even among the fellahin of Palestine there seems to be a vestige 
of the sword-dance. The bride on her camel is i..>iiduct«-d iu 
the house of the bridegroom holding a drawn suoui, J’J-.hf/, 
April 1894, P' T 3^' 
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men of the tribe who thus display their agility (Doughty, 
.ir. At, 2 11.:) ; but in tin* S\iian wedding festivals 
the swurd-d.mciT is the bride. When taken in con- 
nection with another S\ 1 ion custom and with the passage 
■>f the Mishna mentioned abide, this may he thought a 
relic of primitive 'marriage by capture.' (The con- 
nected custom rcferi e < 1 to is this — that when, on the 
morning after the wedding, the royal seat has been 
erected, a crier conics forward declaring that the ' king' 
— the bridegroom — has made a campaign against a 
hitherto impregnable forliess, and calls upon him to say 
whether he has succeeded or not. The ' king’ answers 
in the affirmative, and upon this the seven days of 
rejoicing begin.) However this may be, the sword- 
1 1.1 HOC at the Syrian weddings 1 ins a significance of its ow n. 
It not only displays the physu . 1 1 gifts and capacities of the 
bride, but also symbolises her womanly sell -respect, which 
keeps all intruders afar off (cp Song 8 9 10). ' I he figure 

of the dancer, her dark waving hair, her si riuus noble 
bearing, her downcast iys, her graceful mow merits, 
the quick and secure step of her small naked feet, the 
lightning-like flashing of the blade, the skilful movements 
of her left hand, in which she holds a handkerchief, the 
exact keeping nr tune,’ form a scene which contributes not 
a little to make the ‘king's week ’ the happiest in a S\ nan 
peasant's life. The description throws a bright light on 
SongCio 13 7 1-6 (which forms «* connected passage). 1 
The opening \crse is probably spoken by the chorus of 
neighbours on the approach of the bride with the sword ; 
it abounds with respectful compliments suitable to the 
occasion. / '. 13a also belongs to the neighbours, who 
call to the bride to turn that they may see her better. 
Then, to draw out their admiration further, the bride- 
groom asks them why they are gazing as fixedly at this 
paragon of beauty — this second Shulammitc — ’at the 
dance of warlike hosts,' i.e. at the war-dance, or 
sw'ord-dance (^jr^n n^nc:) ; ws X°P 0L T & v Tra-pcufioXicv, 
so Budde). It often happens in the Syrian desert, says 
Wetzstein, that when a woman performs this dance on 
occasion of a victory of one tribe over another, and some 
young man shows special admiration of the dancer, he 
is called upon to fight unarmed, according to certain 
rules, with the dancer, and may chance to pay for his 
boldness with his life. To this the question in Song 
613^ may allude. Sung 7 1-6 (which is in a different 
metre from 610 13) exactly answers to the Syrian watf 
(i.e., ‘laudatory description') sung during the sword- 
dance by the leader of the chorus. Wc must not criticise 
it too severely. The tone is that which popular taste 
required and (to judge from the was/ quoted by Wetz- 
stein) still requires in Syria. 

On the day after the wedding, when the ' king ' has 
announced his 'victory' over the 'fortress,' another 
was/ is sung. This time the attractions of the lady are 
described with less unreserve, in deference to wifely 
dignity. Such a was/ we seem to have in Song 41-7. 
Is the bridegroom, then, exempt from laudation? Not 
in modern Syria, nor in the Song. True, in Song 36-n, 
sung (it would seem) during the procession fiom the 
bridegroom's house to that of the bride, flattery goes 
no further than to liken the crowned bridegroom to 
Solomon. The young wife naturally goes further. The 
was/ itself is found in Si mg 5 10-16. l'n fixed to it is 
1 speech of the bride describing a weird dream that 
she has had, in which she believes so firmly that 
she begs fur the help of the ' daughters of Jerusalem’ 
in restoring her to her beloved. These are the chief 
songs of this class; but in Song 6 4-7 we have at least 
a fragment of a laudatory description of the bride, part 
of which is an ill-connected quotation from 4 1-3. Wetz- 
stein assures us that the waif - passages are the weakest 
part of the wedding-songs, and accordingly, he adds, 
the wasf - portion of the Song of Songs is much inferior 
poetically to tin - rest. Certainly the most striking part 
l On 6 iy/T, see above, § 10. Renss despairs of 0 10-13 with- 
out reason. 
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r.f the Song of Songs is the passage which contains 7 n- 
87 (excepting the interpolated verses .S3-5 1 ). It is a 
song such as might have been sung on the evening of 
the wedding-day. The opening description is true in 
idea, though imaginary in its incidents. It is true in 
idea ; for every 111. in ugc, according to the poet, should 
arise from the free affection of one man and one 
woman. It is iirmgm.ny in its details, for the incidents 
are inconsistent with wli.it was allowable in courtship. 
I'-t real songs of courtship such as an Israelite might 
have used, see RiickciTs Hamasa , bk. iv. ). The doing 
eulogy of love as ’strong as death, inflexible as Sheul, 
whose flashes are flashes of fire, [whose flame is] a flame 
from hc-av'en * 2 (86), is noble. 

The poetical form, and therefore also the origin, of 
the Song of Songs seems to be no longer doubtful. 

Fully twenty years ago (1878) the present writer rejected 
Ewald's interpretation of Song ■> 1 1 f. t but still thought it possible, 
in PrAQATit by omitting interpolations and transposing 
1 U- rresenn certain misplaced passages, to restore some- 
Writer’s rela- thing like the original sequence, and to re- 
tion to WetZ- cognise a loose imperfect plot such as quick- 
stein witted hearers and spectators might have 

divined. He saw also that the poem was 
based on popular songs , 3 and admitted the critical significance 
of the information furnished by WcUstein. ‘ When we consider,' 
In. then wrote, ' that processions and the choral perform . up e of 
lj ri'. poems were familiar to the Israelites from Samuel elown- 
u.uds. it I mes a highly probable conjecture that this custom 
of ilr: Syrian peasants was already in vogue in the times of the 
Oi' wi iters. This is confirmed by the remarkable coincidence 
between the time when the incidents of the Song are supposed 
to take place (s« •. Snug C 1-13) and the time of the peasants’ 
weddings in Syria (ManJi is the most beautiful time of the 
Syrian 3'ear).' He fuiilp-r noticed two or three of the ivasf- 
passages in the Song, and (after Kohler) the implied reference 
to the sword-dance- in Song 61913 (v. 11/. being misplaced). 
He was far, however, from realising the extent to which the 
Hebrew songs were analcmis to the traditional Syrian, and 
thought that a part of the Song related to the happy courtship 
of the rustic lovers ; nor did he understand the reference to 
Solomon or the meaning of 4 the Shulammite. ’ To Budde 
he owes it that he has adopted a more consistent theory. 4 

The book is an anthology of songs used at marriage 
festivals in or near Jerusalem, revised and loosely con- 
11 lK-et'-rl bv an editor without regard to 

temporal sequence ; in saying which, we 
do not deny that the kernel of the work may have been 
brought from some other part of the country, perhaps 
in the north, 


What of the supposed indications of unity? These 
are found partly in the phraseology (’Solomon/ ‘the 
12. Apparent ‘A- ' daughters of Jerusalem/ - my 
uni tv beloved, my friend, the seeming rc- 
frains in 27 3 s 84 ; as well as in 217 a 
4 6^ ; and in 2 17 b Ni 4 £), partly in the poetical c'-buir, 
partly in the feeling or spirit, and of course in the 
ciieumstances, This agreement between the s'-vi-r.il 


parts of the poem is not as great as has been supposed. 
As Bickell observes, ’ Generation omnia verbotenus 
repetita serius inserta sunt ’ ; in t? such repetitions are 
even more plentiful than in MT. The genuine points 
of phraseological agreement are quite accounted for by 
the traditional conventions of these love songs. That 
the feeling, the poetical colour, and the circumstances 
are the same, harmonises with the assumed origin of 
the songs. The prominence of the mother (l'AJ 4 
825) is to be explained not (with Ewald, 334) by ’ the 
Shulammite’ s’ supposed loss of her father, but as a vestige 
of the matriarehate (Mutierrtcht). With regard to Song 
l 4 and Song 810, which, taken together, may seem to 
show that the heroine had been placed in a royal palace 
but had 4 compelled her assailant to leave her in peace ’ 


x These verses are not in the metre of the rest of the passage ; 
the tv.,j former come from lbf. (cp 3 5), while the last lias Ken 
Mlggi si .1 oy '■'< n. 

- <br, 1 a most v« In-rm-nt flame.’ The final ,-p maybe simply 
an afformative ( I .t ,.-r. |.-n,.u-). 

3 See Fouuu'rx .o t 1 r j V *. A V.3), 250. 

4 i' u dde s .iM-mpi R'.v/g March i8q 4 ) to show that 

some of tn v I ■ - | ’ i, nl pav-;!-.,-. are due to the collector and 
rcMser of the - v. I»onow and then misunderstood the texts, 
cannot here be considered. 
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(Robertson Smith’s paraphrase of Sio£), we should hold 
that the 4 chambers of 1 4 are those of the crowned 
bridegroom, and that the 4 peace 1 of 810 belongs to the 
characteristic figure of the ’ fortress ’ (see above). 

Historically, the Song would gain, could it be shown 
to be pre-exilic. Wliat would not one give for the 
^ , light liltings of ancient IT I n ew maidens, 

13 . Date. anc j j- Qr a no pj e popular protest against 
the doubtful innovations of the unpatriotic Solomon? 
Robertson Smith in 1076 held that the Sung of Sungs 
was just such *. protest. ‘ The conservative revolution 
of Jeroboam was/ he remarks, ’in great measure the 
work of the prophets, and must therefore have carried 
with it the religious and moral convictions of the people. 
An important element in these convictions, which still 
claims our fullest sympathy, is powerfully set forth in 
the Canticles, and the deletion of the book from the 
Canon . . would leave us without a most necessary 
complement to the Judsean view of the conduct of the 
ten tribes which we get in the historical books. ’ The 
reference to the harem life of Solomon, however, is con- 
fined to two verses (Song lj 8 f.)\ it is rather sportive than 
polemical, and, attractive as the protest-theory is, it is 
opposed to a sound exegesis (see above). 

For a prc-exilic date there is no solid argument. 
(a) The title, which is not by the author (note icn), 

14 Not pre ' S course not more trustworthy than 
exilic headin ? s °*" 'Solomonic' psalms. 

(6) The points of contact with Hosea (cp 
Song 2x3 4 n 6 ix with H os. 1 46-9) and Prov. 1-9 (cp 
Sung 4 11 14/. with Prov. 5 3 7 17 515-17) prove only that 
different poets used similar (conventional) images. More- 
over, n-ceiit criticism tends to show that Hos. 142 -ioand 
Prov . 1-9 are post-exilic. ( c ) The phrase ' (going 

down) str. light,' used of wine, in Song 79 Prov. 2331, 
is indecisive, whether Prov. lx. is early or late, (if) The 
mention of Tirzah beside Jerusalem (Song 6 4 ) need not 
point tu ' the brief period when that city was the capital 
of the dynasty of Raasha ’ (but sec Tik/ \n), for (if MT 
is correct) it is the beauty of the site of Tiivah that is 
referred to — a beauty which could not pass away with 
a dynasty. Most probably, however, we should emend 
the text thus, 4 Thou art beautiful as the narcissus, comely 
as the lily of the valleys ’ 1 (cp 2 i). If so, Tirzah is 
not mentioned. ( e ) That the references to Solomon 
prove nothing, we have seen already. It will, therefore, 
be absurd to base an argument on the comparison of 
the l.ulv in Sung I9 with one of Pharaoh's mares. If 
the bridf-groiim could be likened to Solomon, the bride 
could be likc-m-d to one of Solomon's finest Egyptian 
horses, especially if the songs were written while Pales- 
tine formed part of the Grceco- Egyptian empire (cp 
Theocr. Id. 1 f> ejf ). Whether Solomon really obtained 
horses from Egypt, is «. question which need not be 
discussed here (see Mizraim, § 2 a). 

For a post-exilic date the main arguments are these : 

(a) The position of the book among the Hngiographa. 

( b ) The beauty of Jerusalem is mentioned late (Ps. 482 
50 2 Lam. 2 15). (c ) The absence of 
striking archaisms of thought and ex- 
pression. (d) The importance attached to rare exotic 
plants and to garden-cultivation points to Babylonian 
influence (see Garden). See Song 412-15, where the 
following plant-names, which are of foreign origin, and 
very possibly late, deserve attention. 

n - "r.x (also Ps. 45 o. late, where, as here, it is coupled 
with to; cp Prov. 717, and see Aloes). p-rp (also 
Prov. 7 17 L\. 30 23, both passages late), cuii) (a7r. 

1 MT is hardly defensible. Fair women would not be com- 
pared to cities. Tg. paraphrases 4 as the women of Tiran (jym)/ 
7 r (?T- U b- Gtogr. du Talvi. 172). Bickell and Bu. omit 

Lis Tir/nli, comely as Jerusalem,’ as \\* al - mug the effect of 
‘terrible’ which follows; but ,-[£■«. ’ terribli-,' u,- imply .'(Corrup- 
tion of C f-ry (in the phrase 'V rucKi', • lily 0 f the valleys')- On 
m L, :n:r, see Ex signs, § 1 b. 


15 . Post-exilic. 
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\ey . ) } “na (also 1 12), and, following Gratz, o«*ni (for the 
tautological ctu), new Heb. for ’roses .' 1 

The fondnew. of the poet <*f Canticles for spices led the ancient 
scribes into some very strange textual errors — viz., (1) 46 , ‘to the 
mountains of myrrh P-H) and the hill of frankincense ’ (n 
where should be * Hermon,’ and ,”1313^ should be 

(UsSn (cp very probably, also, the correct rending in 

7\ 8 is ‘from the hills of the cedars, from the mountains 
of the cypresses ’ (oY’VO 'Tins C*nx jr>V 33 C') ; (-) # 14, in 
‘mountains of spio 'C’ 3 should certainly be O'CTD, to 

which, if We. ’s view' of 11P3 '--1. ‘mountains of malobathron ’ 
(\\\ /’ ■(>/.{•"' 409),- was th it of da early scribes, we may add 
2 17 where we should read C'rr.D n, ‘mountains of cypresses’ 
(see Bether). 

Add to = new Hcb. rnux. 6 n, and perhaps -£'3 
= Ki»7rpos, 1 14 4 13 (plur. ). l.ast, not least, we have 
the Persian loan-word for plantation or park, one, 4 13 ; 
elsewhere only Xeh. 2 8 Eccl. 2 5, though the exact 
history of the form is doubtful. 

One Greek loan-word 3 has been found in JV 3 DN, ‘palanquin,’ 

3 9 = (sc* 1!? but see Litter). In the Midrash 'n is ex- 
plained by 4 xt*hS — *'*■ » <&6pT}/x.a. In Sot a 40a it is said that the 
ltse of the bridal litter was forbidden by the Jewish 

authorities during the l*ar-Coehb:i war. On the gorgeous 
<f>opeta of the Syrian ladies undei Antimrlms Epiphum-s, see 
Tolybius (ap. Athen. ’• 22). The only doubt can be whether 'k 
is not a gloss. Metrical reasons suggest its excision (Bickell). 

(e) Among the distinctly late words are p-ns* 

3 10 (for Tudg. 822-27 is not, as it stands, 

ancient; see Budde) ; w, f* 15 Esth. 1 6 ; zn (plur.), 

6 11 Job 8x2; ex, 4 1 65; nS?an. 2 i Is. 3 'n; 

D'inn, 1 10 (nr,. Aram, and new Heb, ) ; Vnis, rrairn. psn 

’ to glance,’ errs- ‘ smoke-holes, 2 9 ; zoe. 1 12 ; nrnc, 
2x4 Ezek. 3 '20 (Aram, kjti) ’ a step’ ; -nop, 2 1315 7 12 
and perhaps Is. 168 (for rivnir-. see SBOT, ad loc. ; 
cp Duval, REJ I4277) ; ms, ’winter,’ 2 xi; n^ip. f»2ix : 

f>2 ; p*c- (plur. ), 32 Prov. 7 8 Eccl. 124 5 (cp Griitz, 
49 ); r ,:_ (Piel), 53 ; pp(Piel), ‘ to spring,’ 28 ; mj, ‘to 
keep,' 1 6 S m2 ; nj? 0 » ’ enclosed,’ 7 3. (/ ) Grammatical 
forms. Note rrjn, 1 15, etc.; rina. I17; nz'N, ‘where,’ 

1 7 (cp " 2 , Dan. 728); n “*‘ x , ’how’? 5 3', Esth. 86. Also 
r for -" n, 22 times. ro s r, 1 7, like Jon. 1 7, and 
":k 8^2, Eccl. 817, nz s '-ex*. Dan. lio. 'k»i, 16 812 ; 

87 (exactly the Mishna usage), (g) rn, 44, for 
ti, may perhaps point to the post-exilie period (see 
Bonk, ZATIV\\x* 7 ). 

The preceding list of arguments, though not ex- 
haustive, should be sufficient. Linguists, such as Gesenius 
among Christians and M. Sachs among Jews, long ago 
recognised the modern character of the Hebrew. The 
question, however, was a complicated one, and ingenuity 
did its best to save an early date, and with it (it 
appeared) the historical value of the Song. It is time for 
critical students to look at the facts more frankly. We 
can now show that this anthology of songs is post-exilic, 
and may conjecture that it is nearly contemporary with 
that ’song of love’ (and of spices), Ps. 45 . It is not 
easy to find a period more suitable to all the data than | 
one of the early and fortunate reigns of the Ptolcmn-s 
(cp Founders , 353). A still later date is suggested by | 
WiniJJer (A l tor. Forte hnn gen , 295). 

Like the other poetical books, the Song of Songs 
suffers from many, often most unfortunate, corruptn >ns 
16 Text text ’ some dislocations of passages 

have added to the difficulties of the intcr- 

1 The first mention of roses elsewhere is in Ecclus. (see Rum-). 
This would allow us to date the song in io- > :-;o n.c. There were 
roses in Babylon in Herodotus’s time {lit rod. 1 195). 

2 He was anticipated b} hi- Id (One?. Ifc.x. 2415), who gives 
the rendering of Sexta as p.a\a(fid.)Qp(ov). ’ Dat et malobathron 
Syria,' says PI. (HNV 2 1). 

t 3 Another of the supposed Greek words arises from a corrup- 
tion of the text. See Armoury. 

4 p jlX in 7 6 , however, is corrupt. 
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preter. Grsitz was the first to ri cognise the bad state 
of the text. Among recent scholars Bickell and Budde 
have done most; Bickell’s chief results have been in- 
corporated in Budde’ s excellent commentary. Perles, 
in his Annlektcn (’95), has considered about ten 
passages, and the present writer has endeavoured to 
correct some of the chief errors ( JQR and Exp. Times 
for 1898-99 and Expositor , Feb. 1899, 145^). Among 
these corrections it may be mentioned that, sica rding 
to Bickell, ' the Shulamimte ’ in 7 1 is due to corruption ; 
ag.iinst this view, however, sec Budde, who points out 
that, since the phrase ’ the Shulammite ’ is not tantamount 
to a < In -la ration that the bride is rt Shulammite damsel, 
and only means * one who is as fair as A bishag the 
Shulammite.' it is no gain t< 1 the adherents of the dramatic 
or idyllic theory to have the correctness of rrz L ’*.i: , n 
assured to them. Contrary to Perles (who on this point 
is an adherent of Gratz), Ihcki II further thinks that 3 hj "zy 
in 612 (see Ammjnadiu) also is not the true reading. 
He regards 3*13 'ey nz (nz derived from niz in mzz-iiz 
which is corrupt) as a doublet of | n | 3>*u [»cy] nz in 72, 
and renders ‘ my noble kinswoman’ ; Budde prefers to 
wait for nion- light, l’erles has pointed the way to a 
better solution by grouping 612 and 7 2 with 7 7. Here, 
the present writer thinks, we should read nz nznx 
mpnc’, ‘loved one, Shunammite damsel,’ and, con- 
I sequently, he makes the same restoration in 612 and 
7 2 — i.e. , rrzj'U’ nz- Certainly Bickell is right in re- 
fusing to have anything to do with the ‘chariots 
of which MT and therefore also EV speak in 612. The 
whole story of the Shulam mite’s having been surprised 
in the nut-orchard by the king’s retinue (cp Driver, 
Introd . , 442, 446) breaks down, when strict criti- 
cism is applied to the text. On Cant. 36 -ix, which 
is disfigured by curious corruptions (one of which is the 
famous p'-isN, RV ’ palanquin’ ), see Litter. 

W e must now endeavour to estimate the value of the 
Song. We shall not be ungrateful for the material 
17 V 1 which it supplies to students of manners 
* a ue ' and customs and the distribution of plants ; 
but it is much more important that it opens a window 
into the heart of ordinary Israelites. (a) Thu Song 
reveals a very pure conception of true love, as springing 
out of a free inclination of one man and one woman, 1 
and rising into a passionate and indestructible union of 
hearts. If the songs were written (or even if they were 
only edited, revised, and supplemented) in the early 
Greek period, what a contrast they offer to much that 
was current at the luxurious court of the Ptolemies ! 
(If) The Song shows also a genuine love of nature. 

' The writer inspires us with his own delicate joys. The 
breath of spring still breathes through his words. 
Its scents, its fresh moist greenness, the old hopeful 
spring notes heard in the woods, again are all In re. ’ 2 
There is nothing more lovely than the spring of 
Palestine, and this old poet felt it. Where the images 
are bizarre, we need not put it down to him. The wasf- 
songs were, and still are, governed by strict convention 
(cp Wctz. in Del. 174-177). Ovid and Theocritus 
are not without some of these strange love images. 3 
(c) ‘ Race -psychology ' also may gather something. 
Twice the heroine falls into a perplexing confusion 
between dreamland and reality (Song3i-4 5 2-7 ). This 
can be paralleled from Arabic love poetry, in which the 
dream-form of the beloved receives an objective exist- 
ence, and lovers even give their respective apparitions 
a rendezvous (see Hatndsa , J’n-ytag, 22 ; Lyall, Trans- 
lations , 12). 4 (d) If the poem is post-exilic, it shows 

us that there were times and seasons (cp Eccl. 84) of 
which legalism could not overshadow the joyousness. 

1 It reminds us of the fine luve-sentiment of tbe Arabic 
Hamdsa. 

2 \V. G. Forbes, Sermon* (”85), p. 147. 

3 Cp esp'-s ially Sons 1 9 with Theocr. Id. 18 30. 

4 See ] Jama wz, 612, and cp Journal Asiatique , 1838, p. 375, 
etc. 
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In this and in other respects our notion of the post-exilie 
period nmy perhaps need revision. 

Is this, then, the whole worth of the Sung for us? 
Being canonical, must it not have some subtle religious 
value which has been overlooked? 1 

The answer is (t) that \v*e have no right to assume 
that R. 'Akilu’s well known saung about the Song at 
the Synod of Jamnia (see Canon, § 53) represents the 
point of view of those who first admitted this popular 
and supposed s« domonic work among the Kethubhim ; 
and (2) that the mistake of a Jewish Synod cannot be 
perpetually endorsed by Christian common -sense and 
scholarship. \Ye have therefore to revise our con- 
ception of the word * canonical' in its application to the 
O 1' w 1 1 tings. 

ILsides tlie commentaries of Kw.. Hit/.. Gratz, Del., Stiokel, 
O. till (AY/C, Vo), etc., ■ .jiisiilt WRs, art. ’LanticleV A/.-", 
Briill's review nf Kaempf, Jahrb. f. jnd. sth. u. Lit.iZn, p. 
138//. : 1 lu.'s rev. ofStickel, PI.Z, 24th Mnr-.h i8?3, his art. in 
A'/tm World, March 18.*], and Ink fine commentary, GoS; nUo 
R. Mart ir lean, Amor. / burn. 0/ Philology, 18.12, pp. 307-328; 
Ili.lii.il, Camnna I' P m. trite Cl 2); Siegfried, C., Pied. it. 
/foi/, s/u, l ( V, 5 .) ; Ri-.ihJ. />■>• . hts/rir. des Hohenliedes in dir 
jn,f. < ,1'iucin fc u. dt>- ehristl. Kin he ('98). T. K. C. 

CAP (neTACOC [AV] ; according to one view it has 
been borrowed in Aramaic under the form D’DD Dan. 
,'bi ; but see Huw-.niks, 2 ; *1 u K 1 * v n , 2 ; and cp fount. 
Phil. ‘Jl» vo/"), the Gn-rk broad-brimmed (fr. Tre.r 6 .v- 
vi\ui) Wt I1.1t which Jason made the Jewish youth 
wear (2 Macc I12 RV ; AV ‘hat ). It was worn 
(originally) chiefly by shepherds and hunters, was an 
attribute of Hermes,- and so became the badge of the 
pal rostra. 

This assumes that the text is genuine (note that virordcrcruv 
in (P A pi ci. ciles). The Syr. reads Jis^o.A.20 cp 2 S. 

1231 (Rush.), where MThas j- v '?. Did the translator think of 
cirri -a<ns? Equally ol»<-nre is the origin of the Vg. in lu/>a- 
narihus , though the infamy and vice of the later gymnasia, the 
fact that the *Eo/xaia were celebrations of a more or less free 
and unrestrained character, and the allusion to vicious practices 
in 2 Macc. 0 4, make it possible that a genuine tradition has been 
followed. 

CAPERBERRY i.rUVZX, kattttapic [BNAC]). 

Ko. li *s. 12 5 1* RV. That th<; Hvssnp (q.v.) is the 
cnpiT-pl.mt ( Capparis spinosa , L. ) is a favourite theory. 
Still 11101 e prevalent is the view that the word rendered 
'■lrsiiv* in AV RV m ff- of Redes, l.c. (' the almond tree 
shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail') denotes the berry of the capcr-plant. 3 
The difficulties of translation are as great in the third of 
these clauses as in the others (Almond, Grasshopper). 
The Revisers of Of changed ‘desire' into 'the caper- 
berry,' but could not determine on a satisfactory verb ; 
* fail’ therefore remains, with ' Or, burst ' in the margin. 
Thus much at any rate is plain : the noun in this elause 
must denote some object in the pin -A il world. 

The rendering ' the caper-berry * It?, Aq. Yg. ) 4 has 
been adopted by nearly all moderns, among wliuni G. 
F. Moore J deserves special mention because of the 
fresh light which he has brought from Mishnic and 
Talmudic sources. The rendering 4 desire ' (Abulwalld ; 
Parchon) is a worthless modern guess. 

In spite of the agreement of scholars, the elause 
remains obscure, mainly from the difficulty of interpret- 
ing the predicate "inn. (1) Plutarch ( Svmp . 62) speaks 
of the caper being used as •• relish to induee appetite 
for food ; me Ill*\ il Arabic writers mention its effects 

1 T\\ i.-n Herder fell into this error; see Hayin, Herder , 287. 

2 In middle and low Latin petasum bei nines the winged 
sh'i'n.l Mercury (Dufresne, ed. Favre). 

- That tlii-. fruit, and not the berry-like bud familiar in 
modern linn s, N intended appears clearly from the Talmudic 
references (see Low, P/ianz. 204), and the exhaustive discussion 
in Moore’s art. referred to below. 

4 Pesh. has a double rendering: (1) the caper, (2) misery — 
the latter seemingly based on a -upp. >-<_•> j (but impossible) 
abstract use of the fern, of p*3N* ; cp Sym. t\ kmtrovos and Field, 
Hex. 2403. 

& See his article, JBL 10 55-64 ('91). 
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in stimulating sexual impulse (\Wu. in Del. A oh. 
4^2) ; 1 and it was in traditional use (., -specially the fruit) 
in the middle ages as a stimulant in senile disorders. - 
It has been sought, accordingly, to explain -rn as nn -ail- 
ing 'fail of effect' (so RV text), and this will do as a 
makeshift : when even the caper fails, nothing is left to 
try. Unfortunately, it is difficult n> believe that the 
Heb. verb can have this meaning ; 1 >e! it;: sell s explana- 
tion of it as a ease of internal Hiphil ( ' produces failure 
— i. e. , ' fails ' ) is most unlikely. 

(2) Others have thought of the bursting of the ripe berry and 
the scattering of its seeds as a synonym for death (so K\ M| C-); 
but this is quite untenable, (a) because of the fact that the root 113 
is nowhere used in a physical sense in Hebrew, 3 (/) because the 
context requires a phrase descriptive of old age rather than of 
death, and (c) because of the botanical impossibility of the inter- 
pretation, there being no evidence that the fruit of Capparis 
spinosa is dehiscent. 

Unless, therefore, we give the Heb. verb the very 
unusual sense of ‘ fail ' we can only say that probably, 
as in the other clauses, the metaphor indicates some 
feature in the old man's appearance or physical state, 
and Moore’s suggestion, to emend -cn into some 
derivative of r.~£ appears a good one. 

N. M — \V. T. T. -D. 

CAPERNAUM is the transliteration of the Text. 
Rec. KATTEpNAOyM ; but XBDZ, followed byTiseh., 
Treg., W'll, etc., read K<\cj)<\pNAOYM (so 
Pesh. and Jos.). The original was, there- 
fore, c\"J t:. village of Nahum. It is not mentioned 
before the X T, and this, coupled with the fact that nrD 
prevails in the composition only of comparatively late 
names, is proof of an origin shortly before the time of 
Jesus. Whether by Nahum is meant the prophet, we do 
not know. In Jerome's time it was another Galilean 
town that was associated with him (GASm. Ttorlve 
Proph. 279). 

Capernaum became the home of Jesus (ev oikio 
iffrtv, Mk. 2i) and 'his own city' <Mt. 9i) after his 
^ „ rejection by the townsmen of Nazareth. 

2. References. H J ere !le ; preached (Mt . s , Mk.lsi 

93336 Jn. 6 ete.); did many wonderful works, healing 
Peter's mother-in-law and many others (Mk. I3134), a 
paralytic (Mt. 9i Mk. 2 1 Lk. ail), n. centurion's servant 
iMt. 85 Lk. 7 1), a man with an undc.ui spirit (Mk. 1 23 
Lk. 433), and (by a w'ord from Cann) a nobleman's 
servant (Jn. 146) ; and called the fishermen Peter and 
Andrew (Mk. 1x6), and Matthew' or Levi, who sat to 
receive toll (Mt. 98 Mk. 214 Lk. 527). In spite of all 
this, the body of citizens remained unmoved, and Jesus 
pronounced woe upon the place (Mt. II23 Lk. 11115, 
RV). These passages imply that Capernaum was a 
ttoXis, with a Roman garrison, «. synagogue (built by 
the centurion), and a customs-station ; .-mil that it lay 
down in the basin of the lake (Jn. 2 12 Lk. -1 31 ), and on 
the lake shore (Mt. 413), and ( pi i_-Mini.ibly from the 
customs station) on the givit high road from Damascus 
past the X. end of the lake to the Levant (cp way >f 
the sea quoted in Mt. 1 15 f from Is. 9 1 [S23]). A 
comparison of Jn. 617 with Nit. 14 34 would seem also to 
imply that it lay on or near the plain of Gennesaret at 
the NAY. corner of the lake. 

The name has entirely disappeared, and amid the 
scattered evidence of writers since the XT and the 
„ , , various groups of ruin which strew the 

. e lake shore between Gennesaret and the 

identifications. mouth of the Jordan diversity of tr ldi - 

tion and of modern opinion has naturally arisen. 
Two sites divide the authorities — Khirbet el-Minyeh 
(several mounds with indistinguishable ruins and an old 
Khan also called Minych on the X. corner of G' 11- 
nesaret) ; and Tell-Htim, a heap of black basalt ruins 

1 It should, however, he noted that neither Dinscorides (2204) 
nor Pliny (13 127 20165^) mentions either of iltissc e fleets. 

2 So Tragus (Pc Stirp. /Ha t. Comm. 1552, 3r,r, ) wriles to 
the effect that, cooked, and 1 A.i 11 with oil and vinegar, it is 
used with benefit in cases of p diy, gout, ‘phlegm, 1 ‘spleen,’ 
sciatica, in urinary troubles, and as an cininenagogue. 

3 Even if it were, the Hiphil would not mean ‘ to burst.’ 
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with the remains of a white marble edifice and a curious 
tomb two miles and a half farther west, .and two miles 
and a half from the mouth of the JmJjn. between 
these two the evidence is not quite c« inclusive. 

For Tell- Hum there is usually quoted the evidence of 
Josephus, who says that, having been thrown from his 

_ , horse in a skirmish with the Roman forces 

4 . Josephus. jn Jordani he W<1S , , n . k . d :l v ; Mil!;c 

called Kecpaprw/xcov (bib. 7-2), and thence to Tariehe.r. 
Even if this reading were correct, Josephus, with injuries 
so slight as he reports, might as easily hn\e been carried 
the 5 m. to Gennesaret as the two and a half to Trll- 
Hum, especially as his desire seems to li.ue be«-n to get 
to Tunchea.'. It is suspicious, however, that he calls 
the place a village (Kibp-rf), and Nicse fixes the proper 
reading as Ketyapvcokbv. The only other e\ideme 
Josephus gives favours Khan Mmveh. He describes 
(BJ'm, 108 ) the plain of Genncs.net as watered by 'a 
most copious fountain’ called by the people of the 
country Capharnaum. This Robinson believes to be 
the 'Ain et-Tin, close by Khan Minveh; more prob- 
ably it was the ‘Ain et-Tabigah, whose waters were 
conveyed in an aqueduct past the site of Khan h I myeh 
into the plain. Tell- Hum, on the other hand, has 
neither fountain nor spring. 

The Christian and the Jewish traditions are divided. 
Jerome places Capernaum R. m. from Chora/111, a 
k Thric+inn ^ atum w ^ c ^' if Chorazin be Kerazch, 
and Jewish a 8 rees Tell-Hum. So do the data of 

. , • , . Theodosius (circa 530), who, w orking from 

Magdala round the N. end of the Lake, 
places Capernaum 2 R. m. on the other side of Hepta- 
pegon, presumably 'Ain et-Tabigah. Isaac < .hilo in 1334 
( Cannoiv Itinera ires, etc., la Terre Sainte des xin.- 
xz'ii. Stir as, 260) came to Kefar Nachum from Irbid, 
and found it in ruins with the tomb of X.ihum. In 
1561 the Jichus ha-Tsedikim ( tb . 385) mentions 

Tanchum with the tombs of Nahum and Rabbi 
Tanchum (cp Jichus ha-Abot id. 448). Taking Kefar 
Xachum and Tanchum as identical, some find in 
'Tell- Hum' a corruption of 'Tanchum.' This is the 
case for Tell- Hum. It really rests on the evidence 
of Jerome and Theodosius {for it is not certain either 
that Kefar Xachum and Tanchum were identical or 
that ' Tell- Hum ' is derived from 'Tanchum') ; and it 
is opposed to the evidence of Josephus. Yet in recent 
times it has received a large increase of support (Dr. 
Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 2139-149; Thomson, Land 


and Bk. ed. 1877, 352-356 ; Sir C. Wilson, I\ \>o:rrv 
of Jerusalem, 375-387 ; Guerin, Galil. 1 227 f . ; Schnff. 
ZDPV\z\Jf. ; Furrer, id. 263 Jf. , and in Schenkel's 
Bib. Lex. 3493 ; Frei, ZDPV 2115 , van Kastcren, ib. 
11 219 f\ Schurcr's IJist. 471; Buhl. Pal. 224 f). 

On the other hand, Arculfs description of Capernaum 
(670 a. d. ), as being on ‘a narrow piece of ground 
between the mountain and the lake,' suits Khan 
Minveh, but not Tell- Hum. Areal f adds that it lay 
on the shore nun longo circuit n from the traditional 
spot on Gennesaret where the loaves were blessed. 
He did not visit it, but saw from a distance that it 
had no walls. Willibald s data (722 D. ) suit any 
point between Mejdel and Bethsaida, and equally in- 
definitive are all other references till Isaac Ghilo 
in I 334 states that the town is now in ruins, but 
was formerly inhabited by Minim — i.e., Jews who had 
become Christians — all sorcerers (cp Ni.-nb.iuer, G Cog 
du Talm. 221). Many find Minim in Minyeh. In 
answer to objections to this (Furrer, ZDPl" 258 Jf), 
another derivation has been suggested through the older 
Arabic spelling el-munya, common in Egypt and Spain 
for 'villa,' 'steading,' ‘hamlet,’ etc. =L.d. mansio, Gr. 
povr ) — from which it is said to be derived (Gildemeister, 
ZDPV r 4194^), In any case, a plan* lay here in the 
eleventh century called Munyat Hisham (Kazwini’s 
f-evicon), and in 1430 EI-Munja, a village so large that 
the whole lake was called after it. (Tristram gives the 
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form ' Miniyeh,' which Delit/.sch derives from Minch, 
harbour). And <Ju.in:sniiiis in 1610-26 { Elucul . Terr . 
Sane. 'J568) says that by the site of Capernaum there 
was in his lime a Khan called by the Arabs Menieh — i.e. , 
Minyeh. Ruins have been found both on the plain, by 
Robinson (LI! A' 348-358) and Merrill [/i. of Jordan, 
3 01 f)> who traced .1 city wall, and on the hill by 
Schumacher (/DPP 18 70). 


( >11 the whole, then, the lj.1l.1m u of opinion is in favour 
of ’ Khan Min\rli,' So Robinson, Condcr, Henderson 
6 Probablv (/W LSS/), Kelm (/«<«. Engl. ed. , 
Khan -*-!#■)• sunfcy (SP 384), <i. A. Sm. 
Minveh <//n/ ' Ceog - 45 ” I-). Ewing (in Hastings, 

^ ' DP). The situ suits the biblical data, 

is required by the data of Josephus, and has tradition 
111 its favour from the seventh century onward. 


G. s. 


CAPHARSALAMA (xacJ>apcaA&m& [N j Y ; so 
• S yr.J, KAC{). LJ ,,s -J. <j)APC. [N*], XApcJ)ApCApAMA [A]), 
the scene of Xic.inor's unsuccessful attack upon Judas, 
1 Mae c. 731 (cp Jos. .In/, \ii. 1 0 4). The name is ob- 
viously eric' *iSD. which is met with in the Talmud also. 
Most commentators (Michaelis, Grimm, Keil) seek the 
site somewhere to the S. of Jerusalem, on the ground 
i that Nicanor's subsequent movements were first to Jeru- 
salem and then farther northwards to Beth-horon. 
Ewald and Schiirer, however, prefer to identify it with 
the Carva Salim mentioned in a pilgrimage of the year 
1065 as near Ramleh and not far from Lydda (Ew. Hist . 
fi.vi, Schiir. GJV I169 n. ; cp Le Strange, Pal. under 
Modems, 471 f ). In the time of the crusaders ' Capar- 
salcm ' is again mentioned as a. casale of the Knights 
Hospitallers. Muknddasi's location of it ' in the district 
of Caesarea on the high road from Ramleh northwards ’ 
agrees with the data in 1 Maccabees. In that region 
we find at the present day a village Selmeh 3 m. E. of 
Joppa and Khirbet es-Sualimiyeh 6 m. farther X. across 
the *Aujeh. Kh. Dt-ir Sellam, 12^ m. W. of Jerusalem 
and 1 m. S. of the present high road to Joppa, suits the 
Maccabean, but not the mediaeval data. The same 
remark applies to the other Kh. Deir Sellam 4 m. N. 
of Jerusalem. Cp also the important \V Selman up 
which runs one of the main roads from the Maritime 
Plain to Jerusalem. G. o. 


CAPHENATHA, RV Chaphenatha (xa4>6na6a 
[ANY], [Lag.], but j!Cj3.flO.O [Walton]), 

a locality on the E. of Jerusalem, which Jonathan 
the Maccabee repaired (eVeoTcetfcure), 1 Macc. 12 37!. 
The reading is uncertain, and the etymologising 
attempts of the older Lightfoot and others (an^E: 1 , ’ un- 
ripe dates,' njieoj. from silversmiths or some treasure 
house) are best avoided. Sepp and Furrer ( TLZ, 1896, 
col. 470) identify the place with the Tyropceon valley 
(see Jerusalem), in which case iirea Keva.ce (iireaKtaeav 
[V]) will have to be emended. 

CAPHIRA ( K<x4>ip&C [A]), 1 Esd. 5i 9 = Ezra22 5 . 
Chephirah. 


CAPHTOR (“)’inD3 ; Dt. 2 23 Am. 9 7. katttta- 
iOKiAC [BAQL], katta. [E] '. Jer- [6 2P] 4 +, om. 
, „ . _ . BNAQ, 4,'e'KAI KATTTTA. ['P "' ]). also 

1. JNot Crete. occurr i n g j n plural form Capktorim 

fenha?; K&4>0OpieiM [L], om. B), Gen. 10 14 (x<v 
f -\E]) = i < h. 1 12( \ V Caphthorim ; xAcfcop. [A a? ]) ; Dt. 
2 2 3*f" (AV Caphtorims, KATTTTAAOKec [BAFL]) ; the 
land and properly the people whence came the Philistines. 
In Gen. 10 14 (see below) 1 and Dt. 223 Caphtorim is a 
synonym for Philistines. Caphtor is now generally 
identified with Crete, an important island of which the 
mention is perhaps to be expected ; see Geography, 


1 The words/ whence came the Philistines,' in Gen. 10 14 should 
follow ‘ Caphtorim. ’ Probably they are a misplaced (incorrect) 
gloss from the margin. 
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§15(7). Injer. \ 7 4 it is expressly called an ’n (’island'?), 
and the Philistines (?) are sometimes called 1 Cherethites.' 
The Zeus Cretan -ties in Gaza may also suggest a con- 
nection of thi- Philistines with Crete. These are Dill- 
mann’s arguments. But (1) Crete does not appear to be 
mentioned in the Assyrian or the Egyptian monuments ; 
(2) the sense of ’k is not to be limited to ‘ island ’ (BDB, 
‘coast, border, region’); and (3) in Jer. l.c. <S B gives 
too s KCLTaXoLirovs tCjv vr)<T(t)V — i.e . , the text which it 
followed was without 4 Caphtor’; the 'islands’ or 
4 coast-lands ’ might be the Phoenician colonies (WMM). 
As for * Cherethites,’ the current explanation, 4 Cretans' 
<p , (so too 0, Pesh.), is very uncertain ; cp 

2. Cnere- , n s 3 p ro bably=Pulasati (Purasati), which 
thites not j g t ^ e name Q f one c f the tribes of sea- 
Cretans. pj rates from the coasts of Asia Minor 
which harassed Egypt under Rameses III. The prob- 
ability is that vtd is a slightly modified form of the name 
of another such tribe. Now, the tribe which is constantly 
coupled with the Pu-ra-sa-ti in the Egyptian inscriptions 
is th tt of the Ta-lc-ka-ra or Ta-ka-ra-y. It is reasonable 
to infer that thd is <* form of Taka ray, which was 
Hcbifiisi.-d in two ways: (1) by placing the first con- 
sonant third instead of first (’m3, as if=cut off?), and 
(2) by omitting the first syllable (-id ; but see Carites). 
\Vc look to Egyptology, therefore, for light on this 
problem. 

According to Ebers, 1 Caphtor is the Egyptian Kaft-ur, ‘ Great 
Kaft.' This scliul tr held that Kaft was the name current in 
Ezypt, first of all for the populous Phoenician 
3. Caphtor not colonies in the Delta, and thenj more widely, 
Phcenicia. for tb e Phoenicians of Phoenicia and their 
colonies. Kaft - ur would therefore mean 
4 Great Phoenicia 1 (cp Magna Gracia). This view, however, 
though n-'t wiihuut plausible justification, is no longer tenable, 
as W. .M. M filler has fully shown (As. u. Eur. 337 jf.). 

Ki-ftb is the name of a country which, together with 
Asi (the Ahisia of Am. Tab.) — /. e. , Cyprus — represents 
the western quarter of the world in the 
age of Thotmes III. No doubt it is 
Cilicia that is meant ; hence in Lepsius’s Denkmaler, 
63, it is mentioned with Mannus ( = Mallus, a region of 
silver mines) as inhabited by the same people. E. 
Mover (who himself, however, still inclines to identify 
Caphtor with Crete) writes thus 2 of the land of Kaft 
(i.e., Muller's Kefto) : — ' The inhabitants of this land, 
the k'nfti (formerly wrongly read Kef a) carried on a 
sea trade, and possessed a richly- dev el oped decorative 
art which is closely related to the Mycenaean. Upon 
the Egyptian monuments they present throughout, in 
contrast with the inhabitants of the Phoenician seaports, 
a wholly non-Semitic type of features, and appear in the 
inscriptions as a western people outside the pale of the 
Semitic world. Rightly, therefore, have Pietschmann, 
Steindorff, and W. M. Muller rejr< ted the equation 
K aft = (poivi KTf of the bilingual decree of Canopus and 
sought for Kaft in Asia Minor, perhaps in Cilicia.' 

Now, when we consider that the sea-pirates called 
Pu ffW.it i and Takarav are stated to have come from the 
* islands ' (i.e., coast-lands), it is obvious that, if Purasati 
(at any rate) has been rightly identified in Hebrew litera- 
ture, Caphtor, whence the Pelistim (Philistines) came, 
must be a name for some part of the sea-board of Asia 
Minor, and we may expect to find its original in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. That original must surely be 
KTtd (or Kaft), which appears to have been Hebraised 
as Caphtor. That Caphtorim should be called a son of 
Mizraim (Gen. 10 14) is not surprising, for Caphtorim here, 
as well as in Dt. 223, means, not the people of Caphtor 
(the coasts of Asia Minor) but the Philistines, who, as 
Muller has shown, were subject to Egypt in Shishak's 
time and earlier (cp David, § 7). It is indeed doubtful 
whether either Amos or the Yahwist (J) can be pre- 
sumed to have known the true meaning of Caphtor, for 
. 1 u. die I'D. Jllosis, 130 R. [*6S]. So formerly Sayce, 
( Crit . JMon.ft) 136). 

2 In a special communication for the present work. Cp 
WMM, Aj. «. Eur. 347 jf. 
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as early as the fourteenth century the name Kefto had 
passed out of general use. As a name for Cilicia it 
was superseded by Hilakku (see t ilicia, § 2). Hence 
the false tradition, identifying Caphtor with Cappa- 
docia, could easily arise, just as another incorrect 
tradition identifying the Cherethites with the Cretans 
(on the other side see Cherethites) arose. See 
WMM, As. tt. Eur. 337, 390, to whom this (probably) 
right explanation of Caphtor is due. That the final 
r in Caphtor still needs to be accounted for is admitted. 

T. jy C. 

CAPPADOCIA (katttt<Aokia [Ti. WH]) Acts2 9 
1 Pet. 1 if- Cappadocia, from a similarity of sound, 
was wrongly identified by the translators of <£> with 
Caphtor (see readings in previous article). It is 
allowable, however, to find it in the Gomer (see 
Geography, § 20, 1) of Gen. 1 0 2 ; certainly the 
region called Gimir by the Assyrians was in or near 
Cappadocia. A still older name for Cappadocia seems 
to have been Tabal (see Tubal) ; the Tabalaeans wore 
scattered abroad on the invasion of their lands by the 
Gimirrai. The connection of Cappadocia with the 
earlv Hittites can only be mentioned here (see Hit- 
TITKS). 

Cappadocia is mentioned twice in the NT • Cappa- 
docian Jews listened to lVtcr’s sermon (Acts 29), and 
his first epistle is addressed to Christian residents in 
the province (1 Pet. li). Jews must early have found 
their way into this part of Asia Minor, which is inter- 
sected by the commercial highways leading to Amisus 
on the Euxine and to Ephesus on the H£gean. 

Strabo (534) sketches the area included under 
the name of Cappadocia. In the earliest times it 
embraced the entire neck of the Anatolian peninsula. 
Subsequently it was split up into the two independent 
monarchies of Cappadocia Proper (17 7rpt>s rep Tavpw, 
i} /xey&Xr)) and Pontus (ij irpbs t <3 IT bvrip K.), 
separated from each other by the broad irregular 
elevation of the Tchamli Bel and Ak Dagk (Strabo, 
540 ; Rams. Hist. Geogr. 315). In the south the 
Pylce Cilicice and the ridge of Taurus marked the 
frontier against Cilicia. Lake Tatta was part of the 
western boundary. In the S\V. Cappadocia merged 
into the vast level plains of Lycaonia and South 
Galatia; eastwards it extended to the Euphrates. The 
frontier varied greatly, however, at different epochs, 
especially towards the N. and the E. Cappadocia 

is a cold elevated table-land, intersected by mountains, 
deficient in timber, but excellent for grain and grazing 
(Str. 73, 539). Its chief export seems to have been 
slaves fHor. Bp. i. 639 : llaruipiis locuples eget a ns 
Cappaooeum rex) ; but they were not of much account 
(Cic. Post Red. 0 14). Red ochre (Sipti ttriKt) : 

Str» 540) of good quality was exported : the em- 
porium was Ephesus — not Tarsus, as we might have 
expected. Several monarchs of Cappadocia Proper 
bore the name Ariarathes (cp 1 Macc. 1522). Its last 
king, Archelaus, was deposed by Tiberius, who reduced 
the country to the form of a province, in 17 A. D. (‘lac. 
Ann. 242 ; Jos. Ant. xvi. 4 6). 

In Imperial times the Cappadocian roads fall into three 
groups (i) those on the north, and (2) those on the south, of 
the river Halys, in both cases leading eastwards to the fords of 
the upper Euphrates ; (3) transverse roads leading northwards 
from the Cilician Gates: one of the chief among these last was 
that which afterwards became the pilgrims’ route to the Holy 
Land (Rams. op. cit. 255). The capital, Mazaca (Mageuca, from 
Mosoch, the ancestor of the Cappadocians : Jos. Ant. i 0 1, Gen. 
10 2), occupied a central position actually upon the Euphrates 
trade-route, at the northern foot of Mt. Arcfcus. It was re- 
founded by Claudius, who gave it the name C:<_ -.area, about 41 
A.D. Because of the strength of the new religion in it, Julian 
expunged it from the list of cities. By his time the whole 
town had been christianized (TravST^iei. Xpf<rTm»'t£>i'Tc?):uul its 

f reat temples of Zeus Poliuchus and Apollo P.itroiis had lung 
een destroyed (Sozom. HR 64: Rams. op. cit. 3"3). "1 his 

is the more remarkable as southern Cappadocia was the strong- 
hold of the worship of Ma (Enyo), whose priest rivalled the 
king himself in power (Str. 535). At the time of Strabo’s visit 
the Hieroduli of the temple numbered over six thousand, and 
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alm>v.t all the people of Comana were connected directly or in- 
directly with the worship. At Venasa there was a similar 
establishment devoted to the worship of Zeus (Str. 537, Kams. 
op. cit. 20- ). It is only in later ecclesiastical history that the 
towns of Cappadocia are celebrated— r.g. t N*yssa, N.i/i.m/us, 
Sainosan, Tyana. For the Christianity of Cappadocia, see 
Kams. C/i. in A*. RmpX ' 443^ W. J. W. 

CAPTAIN. The lavish use of this old English word 
in EV is perplexing. \\V shall mention the words 
which it represents, suggesting in some e.ises substitutes. 
EV is by no means consistent : the words refer ml to are 
sometimes rendered differently (cp Officer, Prince, . 
Ruler). 

Baal , S'3 in imps 3, pinperly ‘one who was on the ' 
watrh.' Jer.ST 1 ?t. 

2 fiphsar, *1333 Jer. 51 27, Nah.3i7 (RV ‘marshal’). See 
Scribe. 

3. Xag/d, TJ3 1 S. 13 14, prop, the fnrL-mnst one; hence 
‘prince’ [RV usually] or ‘leader’ [EV 1 Ch. 12 27 13 1]. 

4. A r dsT t Xu. 2 3 etc. (RV ‘prince*; better ‘chief*—/.*., 
one who is entrusted with authoutvl. In K/ekiel often for the 
secular head of the Messianic kingdom. Often too in P (e.g., 
Nu. 1 16 2 3). 

5. Pe : )dh , nns ~ K. 18 24 Is. 869. Here and here only the 
word means ‘general ' ; a glossator (see SBOT , Is.) used it in a 
wrong sense. Elsewhere it means ‘ governor,' ‘ satrap ' (see 
Governor, i). 

6. KdfJn, pip Jud. 11 6 (a ‘decider’ — /.*., chieftain, RV 
‘chief,’ except Dan. 11 iS). 

7. Rat, in late Heb. for n, e.g., 2 K. 25 8, ‘ captain of 
the guard ' ( AVmg. * chief marshal * ). 

8. Rdl, ' head,’ Xu. 14 4 1 Ch. 11 42 (RV ‘ chief) ; 2 Ch. 

13 12 (RV ■ head ) ; cp Goveknmlnt, § 2 6 n. 

9. Sallli, wpip Dan. 2 15; syn. with ‘captain (I~i see 7) of 
the guard,’ r*. 14. 

10. Sails, trp* 2 K. 9 25 ; see Army, § 4, Chariot, § 10. 

n. in ‘captain of the host,' 1 K. I25; ‘captain of 

thousands, hundreds,' 1 S. 22 7. Elsewhere ‘prince,’ even Is. 
10s and 31 9 (where read 4 captains ’). See Army, § 4, ( Jovern- 
ML.N'T, § 21. 

12. 13. 14. Three words mistranslated 4 captain are '"1?, *13 ? 
and •“* L N in 2 K. 11 4 19, Ezek. 21 22 (AVmg. and RV ‘battering 
rams ’> o d Jer. 13 21 respectively. 

The Greek words are : — 

15. ap x>?yo? Heb. 2 10 (RV ‘author’), prop, ‘one who takes 
the lead ’ ; cp 1 Macc. 10 47 Heb. 12 2. 

16. o-Tpanj-yos toO iepov (Lk. 22 4 52 Acts 4 1 etc.), the com- 
mander of the temple Levites ; see Army, § 6. 

17. oTparoTrefiapyrj? Acts 2? 16 (RV after Rf AB om.]), ‘captain 
of the guard,' a military tribune ; cp Jos. /•*/ ii. 19 4- 

18. ^lAi apxos Jn. lb 12, chiliarch, see Ak.my, § 10. 

CAPTIVITY, EXILE. These parallel and practi- 
cally s\ nonymous expressions ('ae*. n’3sr. rr3Bh •J^X~ 
paXcoredeti/, -rifea', faypeiv, and mVj, •Jnbl, 4 to 
strip, make bare [a country],’ p. eroiKi^eiv, etc.) occur 
together in such phrases as * the captives of Egypt 
and the exiles of Ethiopia’ (z"0 m^TTiiO DHSD 'a&’ViN ; 
Is. UO4), ‘into exile, into captivity shall they go (nSuo 
lr* 1 ’ ’3i- ; Ezek. 3 2 n), 4 the children of the captivity 
which were come out of exile’ '3 utd exan ; 

Ezra 8 35). The captivity and exile incidental to eonquest 
are intended. On what is known as The Captivity or 
Exile far excellence , see Israel, § 32^!, and cp 
Dispersion. 

In Is. 01 14 Tg'i (EV * the captive exile ') means, literally, 
nothing more than ‘he that is bent down' (see RVmg.V but 
the text is corrupt (see Che. SBOT, 4 Isa.,* Addenda;. In 
Is. 22 t 7 ‘will carry thee away with a mighty captivity,’ 

m AV, ought to be rendered, as in RV, ‘will hurl thee away 
violently.’ 

CARABASION (KApAB&c[e1li,)N [BA], L om.) in 
1 Esd. 9 34 seems to stand for the 1 Vaniah and Meremoth ’ 
of |] Ezra 10 36. 

CARAVAN nrn'K, 1 which is properly the fem. col- 

* Strictly, the rendering rests upon the change of mrnN and 
fitniR (‘ways,’ cp AV) into which is supported by most I 

moderns. 
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lective form of JT1K, ’ a traveller,* Judg. 56 RV m &-, Job 
618/ RV ; elsewhere (in Gen. 37 25 Is. 21 13), ’(travel- 
ing) company,' which in Job6 19 represents See 

Trade and Commerce. * 

CARBUNCLE is given in RV m s- as rendering nophek , 
(C5 AN0p &i), for which EV has 'emerald.' Both 
renderings are uncertain ; for a third, see Emerald. 

Whilst under the head of carbunculus Pliny prob- 
ably includes the ruby, which is simply the red 
c< « untluin, and the spinel, we may with safety assume 
that neither u* these stones can have been in the high- 
priest's breast pi ah*. For, first , there is no proof that 
the ruby, which is only found in Ceylon and in Burmah, 
or the spinel, were known to the Hebrews and their 
neighbours any more than they were to the Greeks till 
after the time of Theophrastus ; secondly, owing to its 
hardness the ruby has hardly ever been engraved on, 
and any instances that are known belong to the late 
Roman period. On the other hand, Theophrastus 
(Lap. 18) describes his carbuncle (&v 0 pd%) as a stone 
red in colour (tpvdpov pLv rip xp&ixari, irpbs Sb rbv 
ij\io v riQti>evov duOparos Ka.iop.bvov ttolcl xpv&v), a 
statement that fits well the carbuncle, and tells us that 
it was engraved for signets (^f 8 v koX rd veppayibia 
y\i 'xpovffiv). The nophek of the breastplate may 
therefore have been a garnet. See, further, Precious 
Stones. 

2. On the Jl£n 3 of Ex. 28 17 39 ioEz. 2813! (EV ‘carbuncle’) 
see Emerald. 

3. On the rnpN ' 3 ^ of Is. 54 12! (EV ‘carbuncle’) see 

Crystal. w. r. 

CARCAS (D2H3 > 0&P&B& [BNL(/3)], 0 aBaz [A])» 
a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1 10). 

CARCHEMISH (^?3*T3, in Jer. and Is. ; 

Egyptian Ka-n-ka - mai (?)- O ; early Bab}'lonian [area 
2200 B. c. ] Karkamis ; l Assyrian Garganus, Gargarmes ), 
a city on the Euphrates (Jer. 462 ; so also Sargon, sa 
ktfad Puratti [see Wi. Sargon , 172]). 

The readings of the versions are : Jer. 46 2 x a PM et ? [B#A], 
KapxatJ.. [ 01 ; 2 Ch. 35 20 AV Ctf. IRCffEM/Sff , X a PX a ^- [L]. BA 
om.; cp 1 Esd. I23O5) AV c/f.//?U//.-/J//.s"x a P Ka P-v?[B], «a \\ap. 
[A], xapX'V 1615 [LJ ; in Is. 169 c’CD'.DD i- s represented by rqv 
X<l>pav rrjv eirduus Ba^vAau/o? [I'-NAQl [?] ; Chare am is. 

The site of Carchemish was fixed by G. Smith, shortly 
before his death at Aleppo in 1876, as being at Jerabis 
on the W. bank of the Euphrates. Such, at 
1. bite. j east> a pp ears to be the most probable form of 
the name (G. Smith in his latest diary speaks also of 
a place called Yaraboloos). Maundrell gave the name 
as Jerabolus (Bohn's ed. 508) ; Savcc (Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1888, p. 109, 11.) adopts Jerablhs for Carchemish on 
the authority of Skene, Wilson, and Trowbridge. The 
form JerabTs is that heard by Sachau (Reise in Syrien, 
168) ; and Pococke long ago gave Jerabees as the 
name of a place distinct from Hierapolis ( Travels in 
the East, 2 164). Jerabis (variously spelled) is there- 
fore adopted by Schrader, Delitzsch, G. Hoffmann, and 
Professor W. Wright of Cambridge ; Peters, however 
(\ippur, text, map, and index), adopts Jerabus (su). 
Jerabis is the plural form of Jirbas given by Yakut. - 
If Jerablus were correct it would still remain to be 
shown historically how Hierapolis (of which it is an 
obvious corruption) came to be applied to the ruins of 
Carchemish, seven hours away. The Syrian Hierapolis- 
Mabug (the Turkish Bembi, from Greek Ba fxfSuKi], cp 
Ass. Ba-am-hu-ki), to which the name Jerablus certainly 
does belong, was the seat of the worship of the Aramaean 

1 Clin. Texts from Bab. Tab., etc. in the British Museum. 
Pt. ii. r»-i. 1, obv. 8 ; no. 6, obv. 11. 

2 Nold. and Hoffmann identify with the Greek Enropos or 
Oropos (Syr. form Aghropos). Yakut's words (2 <r r ) are: 

‘ J Mir £iniiisri is on the E. bank of the Euphrates in the region 
of G-JezTraand Diyar Mudar, opposite Jirbas (Jirbas is Syrian). 
From Dair Kinnisri tu Manbig the distance is four farsahs, and 
from Dair Kinnisri to Sarug seven farsahs.' 
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goddess Atarg atis (q.r.). G. Smith's words are (see 
Del. Par. 2,66 /. ), ' Grand site [ ;] vast walls and palace- 
mounds 8000 feet round [,] many sculptures and mono- 
liths with inscriptions [;] site of Karcheinesh.' Some of 
the sculptures and inscriptions are now in the British 
Museum. The ruins extend half a mile from N. to 
S. bv a quarter of 0 mile from W. to E. (Pococke, 

Carchemish was the northern capital of the Hittite 
empire, the Assyiian mat Hatti, clearly a great trade 
, centn , and seems to have been a fortress- 
is ory. u ,mmanding the principal ford of 

the Euphrates on the trade route from the Mesopotamian 
plains into Syria. As the mounds lie between Bercjik ' 
and the junction of the Sajur with the Euphrates, it is I 
certain that a strong force at Carchemish could block | 
the route of an Egyptian army into Assyria. About 
1600 B.C. the armv of Thotmes 111. had to meet the 
people of K:i-n-ka-mai'(?)-sa (WMM, Asien, 263) ; and 
the Egyptian captain Amenemhbe took some of the 
inhabitants prisoners. Tiglath- pileser I. ( circa 1100 
B.c. ) says that he defeated and plundered people be- 
longing to the city of Carchemish, and when the rest 
fled and crossed the Euphrates he sent his troops across 
on floats of inflated skins and burnt six cities at the 
foot of Mount Bisri (A7?l32, l. 49 ff.). It is clear that 
his \ ictory did not give command of the ford and that 
he did not take the city itself. A^ur-nasir-pal ( circa 
880 n.r ) received from S.ingara, king of (mat Hatti) 
the Hittites, in the neighbourhood of Carchcmish, tribute, 
the magnitude and variety of which attest the wealth 
and prus|H niv of the land (A7> 1 106, l. 65^.). Shal- 
in.iiuMT II. about 858 B.C. defeated an alliance of 
Sangara w ith his neighbours and received an enormous 
tribute from him (Acini’, /. 27//.). On the bronze 
gat'-s of B.ilnuat a picture of the tortress is twice given 
in relief. Sargon II. in 717 B.C. actually captured the 
city, took its king PiAris prisoner, deported its people, 
and settled Assyrians in it (A7<-'2 38, //. 10, 22 ; Wi. 
Sarg. , passim). From this time it was the capital of 
u. regular province of Assyria, and had its own faknu 
or governor, who took his place among the Eponyms . 
(6 c; 2 li.c. ). A strong proof of its commercial import- 
ance is afforded bv the fact that by far the most common 
unit of monetary value in Assyria down to the last was 
the man At of Carchemish. ( hi the battle of Carehemish 
in 605 b.c., see Egypt, § 68 . Israel, § 40. 

See further Hittites, and cp Masperu, De C archemis offidi 
situ , etc., Struggle of X at ion*, 144 /. ; >*chr. KGF C70), p. 
221 ff. ; O. Hoffmann, Athandl. /. d. Kunde des Morgnl. 

(I >. M. i‘t.\ vii. no. }. p. 161; J >ol. Par. 265-26S ; Wright, PS H. /, 
ioSu-oi, p;>. 58 /. ; Menant, Kar-Kdmis , sa position, etc., 1891. 

C. H. W. J. 

CAREAH ( k&rhG [BA]) 2 K. 25 23 AY, RY Kareah. 

CARIA (thn KApi an [fc^V]. t. "i A<\ [A]), the southern 
part of the Roman province of Asia, mentioned as one 
of the countries to which ... Roman note in favour of 
the Jews was sent in 130 n.c. (1 Macc. la??.) ; see Mac- 
cat.i-es, First, $ 9. At that date Caria was autonomous. 
Previously the greater portion had been assigned to 
Rhodes (in 189 B. C. ), but after the war with Perseus 
(168 k.c., cp 1 Macc. X5 Pol. 30s) it was declared free. 
After 129 B.C. Caria was part of the province of Asia 
(Cic. Pro. Flac. 65). Jews were settled in many Carian 
towns — Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Myndus, Miletus — and 
in the islands off the coast — Cos, Rhodes, etc. 

w. j. w. 

CARITES (’’“OH), used thrice in RV of the royal 
body-guard, 2 K. 11 4 19 (AY Captains ; ton xopp[e]l | 
[BAL], x<ipei ("A v. 19]. and 2 S. 20 23 mg. (so Kt. , 
Kr. 'm:r, EV Chereitiites [q.v.], X6A6006I [B], 
xepe. [A], TOY nAiN0ioy [L, see Binaiah]). Perhaps 
the Carians, the famous mercenary folk (cp, e.g . , Herod. 
2152), are meant (see Dr. ad loc. , Caria, above, and 
cp Cherethites). Even so, we must not infer a real ' 


acquaintance with the western part of Asia Minor. 
The name may have meant little more than foreigners. 
(For another view sec CaphtoR, § 2. ) «'• b. 

CARMANIANS, RY Carmonians ( Carmonii [ed. 
Ben sly], -mini [A*], -ne [A**]), for which some MSS 
read Armenii, on the principle of substituting the un- 
known for the known, a people, mentioned in the * vision 
horrible’ (4 Esd. who were to go forth ‘as the 

wild boars of the wood ’ and 4 waste a portion of the 
land of the Assyrians with their teetli (so RV) ; see 
Swine. They are probably the inhabitants of Kerman 
a province on the X. shore of the Persian gulf, lying to 
the \Y. of Gedrosia. Kerman is now the name of a 
province in the SE. of Persia. 

In language and customs they were akin to the Persians 
They were not unknown to ancient cla^ical authors 
Xcarchus Arrian Ind. 38; Strabo, 15 727. the latter of whom 
gives a \cry gruesome account of some of their cruelties). 

The events hinted at in the vision probably refer to the 
conquests of the Sassamdes, more especially of Sliapur 
or Sapor 1. (242-273 A.n. ), and to their expeditions 
against Valerian (258 A.D. ) and other generals. \Ye 
may thus see in the wasting of 0 * portion of the land 
of the Assyrians' (v. 30) Sapor's expedition towards 
the N\Y. where he overran Syria and destroyed 
Antioch. The dragons of Arabia (?'. 29 ; cp the ’ fiery 
flying serpents ’ of Is. 306) would then be the Arabian 
forces of Odenathus and Zenobia, who drove him back 
beyond the Euphrates ; and the retaliation described 
in v. 33 would refer to the repulse of the Palmyrene 
troops, their dislodgment from the banks of the < )ix>ntes, 
and the fall of Zenobia at the hands of Aurelian 
(272 a. d. ). 

See Ksluv \s, fourth book of, § 5 ( l > ). [For the history of 
this period cp \VKS, ’ Palmyra, 1 and No. * Pcrsi.1, 1 JiJW) ] 


CARME (xApMH [BA]) 1 Esd. 625, AY = Ezra239 
Harim, x. 

CARMEL (^Dl? oiSo-^n— / ■ the garden-land'; 

KAPMhAoC [BAL]). 1. (Sometimes also Solan -in, 

l WaTTio and °P 0C T0 k<\pmhAion-) The name 

... u Carmel, which is properly a common 

P * noun meaning a plantation of choice 

trees (cp Span, carmen), is employed both with and 
(Josh. IH26 Jer. -hi 1 '■ Nah. I4) without the article as the 
proper name of a mountain. The reference is to the 
richly wooded character which Mt. Carmel had anciently 
and possesses still in a large degree (cp 4 The Black 
Forest ’). 

It is convenient to distinguish three separate applica- 
tions of the name : (1) as denoting the range of hills 
extending for some 12 or 13 miles from the sea coast 
in the N\Y. to the \V. el-.Milh in the SIC; (2) as 
including also the farther prolongation (called er- 
Ruhah) of this range for other 12 or 13 miles in a 
south-easterly direction, as far as to the neighbourhood 
of Jenin ; (3) as designating the promontory or head- 
land in which the range ends at its northern extremity, 
leaving only a narrow passage between the mountain 
and the sea. The range and the promontory combine 
to form a striking feature in the configuration of Palestine. 
The symmetrical arrangement by which the country as 
a whole falls into longitudinal sections, running north 
and south, distingu shed as the littoral zone, the hill- 
country, and the zone of the Ghor (see Palestine, 
§ 6f ), is broken by Carmel alone, intruding into the 
Mediterranean plain, and interrupting the continuity of 
the mountain zone so as to form the plain of Jezreel. 
Topographically it is thus important ; and, though 
Carmel is not often expressly named, the presence of 
this natural barrier and the adjoining plain had a 
considerable influence on the course of immigrations 
or invasions from the time of the Philistines and Pharaoh 
Necho down to that of Bonaparte. 

'The eastern slope of Carmel falls sharply towards 
the plain of Esdraelon ; but westward its declivity 
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towards the Mediterranean is gentle. On this side its 
configuration presents a series of divergent buttresses 
separated by valleys and opening up like 
2. Nature. a f an towards the coast. This western 
region, properly, belongs to the massif of Carmel, | 
and Conder says, quite lightly, ‘Carmel is best 
described as u. triangular block of mountains. I •'ram I 
the summit of the main range and, indeed, from 
almost every point along the ridge extensile views to 
south and north are obtained, and Carmel in turn is 
visible and conspicuous from a great variety of distant 
points. The range i '-aches i maximum t-li \almn of 
1810 feet a little to the south of the village of 'h'sl'qeh. 

Geologically it is cretaceous and nunimiilitic limestone, con- 
taining fossil echinodenns and ' geodes ‘ — /.*•., siln mus com re- 
dons known as septa* ium or vulgarly as cats’ he.nls, colled hy 
the ancient pilgrims lapides juaa.* i or I'.lfiah’s melons ( t .or tel, ( 
La S\rk daujourcChui, 172). TIk-i «.• are many c.i\ es, and sonic 
volcanic rocks. The fauna includes the roebuck, the leopard, 
and the wild cat. 'ihe flora, which is luxuriant, is wholly 
wild. The most common trees are the pine, oak, lentisk, carob, 
olive; traces of modern agriculture are to be found only in the 
neighbourhood of the villages and of the sea-rn.isi. It was 
otherwise in ancient times, as is shown by the very name (above, | 
§ t). At various poims in the range ancient wine and oil 1 
presses have been dismxcred, and traces of Roman roads have ' 
been pointed out to the present writer by Dr. Sclmni.n her. 

There is every ground for believing that formerly 
Carmel was covered much more luxuriantly than h is 
„ now. Hence the comparison in (*: 1 nt 7s[6] 
re ' {‘thine head is like Carmel'), and the allu- 
sion to the ‘splendour of Carmel’ in Is. of) 2. Its pro- 
minence is referred to in Jer. 40 18, where it is said that 
the king of Babylon will come ‘ like Tabor among the 
mountains and like Carmel by the sea.' In conjunc- I 
tion with Sharon. Lebanon, and Bashan, Carmel serves * 
as a type for a land that has been singularly blessed 
by God (Jer. SO 19 Mic. 7 14). The devastation of Carmel 
implies the severest chastisement for Israel (Is. 339 J er - 
426 Am. I2 Xah. I4). Its thick woods offered shelter 
to the fugitive, as Amos (93) indicates in an allusion 
that admits of explanation without supposing that the 
mountain was held to give protection against Yahw6 
(for the idea cp Ps. 1397-12). The passages which 
assign to Elisha an abode on Carmel do not necessarily 
mean that he was compelled to seek an asylum there 
(aK. 225 425). In the time of Strabo Carmel was still 
a place of refuge for the persecuted {I6759). 

We cannot say with certainty to which tribe Carmel 
belonged. 

The one reference in this connection (Jodi. 19 26) in the 
delimitation of A slier is somewhat enigmatical (see Asher, § 3), 
and in any ca^e . nil relate only to the extreme headland. The 
tribes of Man.isseh, 1 wit liar, and Zebulun must all have touched 
on Carmel. Doubtless the tribal limits varied from age to .ige, 
and there must have been periods of Phoenician ascendancy. 

In later times Carmel belonged now to Samaria, now , 
to Galilee, sometimes even to the province of Tyre. 

In Ahab's time it certainly fornn.-d part of the do- 
minions of that monarch, and it became the scene of 
the memorable contest between Elijah and the prophets 
of Baal. 

Tradition places the srirne, and the altar of Ynhwfe which Elijah 
repaired, at a point called KI-Mohraka(‘ pi c.e of burning '), where 
there isa Roman Cathoh.. sanctuary 1700 r»=«. t above the sci-level, 
Wvn hours south from ' LTiy.-h. Beneath this spot, at the base >>f 
th'-- mountain, near the Kishon, there is a hillock, the so-, ailed 
I'm tl-Kus-Js (‘hill of the priest,* not ‘of the priests *), which is 
pointed to — but, of course, widi no historical certainty — as the 1 
place where the prophets of Baal were put to death. 

There are no data for fixing the scene of 1 K. 18 in 1 
one locality more than another, and vv. 41-46 leave us 
as much in the dark as the n-'-t of the narrative. Some 
interpreters take the 'mountain' in 2K.I9-15 to be 
Carmel; but it is natural to look for it smnrwhcre 
on the road between Samaria and Ekron. It has also 
been supposed to be intended in 1)1.33 19 (‘ lssachar 
Zebulun . shall call the peoples unto the 
fountain'); but ‘what mountain is meant is quite 
'^determinate. There may have been more than one 
fountain sanctuary in Zebulun and lssachar ; and the 
inference may be to these generally’ (Dr. ad loc.). 

23 


Carmel had a widespread reputation for sanctity. 
Thotmes III. has been quoted as a witness. Maspero, 

4 Other reff t ^ lat can recognise 

the ‘ holy headland ' (enp r.xi) of Carmel 
in the name Ru-s.i-kds, no. 48 in the Palestinian place- 
list of Thotm.-s 111 . (A'/ j (“) 547) ; but this is uncertain. 1 

Jamblichns (/ 'it. l'yth. 3 1 5) asserts that Pythagoras sojourned 
on Carmel. Tacitus {Hist. -78) speaks ui it as a place con- 
secrated by 1 lie presence of an urai k-, beside an altar that 
w.is 11 nation i' 1 1 hy any nn:ig«- 1 if the deity. Suetonius {I'esp. 5) 
relates that Vesp.isi;m sacrificed at this spot, and heard from the 
priests the prophecy ot his gicainess. Among 
5. Later times. Mahommcdans the memory of Elijah is in- 
dissuluhly assuLiated with Carmel, which the 
Ai.ihs to this day < :ill |c-lwl Al.'ir Elyas, Mount St. Julias, where 
tln-s have set up weljs* and mosques in his honour. 

Mill greater has its importance been in the Christian 
world. Man)' anchorites established themselves there 
from the earliest times. In 1156 St. Berthold of 
Calabria founded the order of Carmelites and built 
tlu-ir first monastery at the north-western extremity of 
the range near • Elijah's grotto.' 

In 1252 the monastery was visited by St. Louis (Louis IX.) 
of France, who is suiueliintrs, blit wrmiglj, represented as its 
founder. Indicated 10 4 Our Lady of Mount Canned,' it lias 
had a very chequered history. The Carmelites were often per- 
sei med ; and their house was destroyed or turned into a mosque. 
In 1799 it was used as a hospital for the sick and wounded of 
Napoleon's army. In i8er it was destroyed hy ’Abdallah-pasha ; 
but a Carmelite fri.n, Giovanni Battista di Frascati, niiclcss- 
fully undertook to collect funds fur its restoration. The present 
building, 560 feet above the sea-level, is due tn his efforts ; by its 
side stands a lighthouse. ' Eliph's grotto' forms the erjpt of 
the church : another grotto near, which formerly belonged to 
the Christians but has now been taken by the Moslems, Is 
represented as having harboured a school of the prophets in 
Elijah's time, and as having given shelter to the Holy Family on 
their return from Egypt. 

A little way above the monaster)', on the crest of the 
hill, cc large sanatorium ( Lnftkurhaus ) has been built 
by the German colony in Haifa. 

These colonists pursue agriculture on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel, and, by their success in vine-culture especially, have 
demonstrated the possibility of bringing back to the scene of 
their labours some portion of its ancient prosperity. 

Besides papers in PKPQ, see especially v. .Schubcit, Reise in 
das Morgenland , 3202-220; Guerin, Palestine: Samaric , 
2240-250, 2(10-273, Fiirrcr, li'andcnniem 
6. Literature, dutch das hcil. Land$\ 317-329; Conder, 
Tent- Jl 'orh, 88-95; GASm. HG 337" 34 ° '• 
L. Gautier, Souvenirs de Ten e-Saintei-), 227-248. Lu. G. 

•.i. A town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 15 55) 
(xep,ueA [BAL]), the scene of incidents in the life of 
Saul (i S. 15 12) and David (1 S 25 iff.)* The gentilic 
'Srcn, Carmelite (xap^Xtos), is applied to David’s 
wife Arigail [q.v., 1] (2S. 2a K<xppa}\etrov [A], ete. ) 
and to Hezro (i Ch. 1137)- The town is mentioned 
{Xep/ji a\a, Carmel a) by Eus. and Jer. (OS 110 31 272 76/ ) 
as situated 10 m. from Hebron, and as having a Roman 
garrison. It is the modern K annul, 2887 ft. above 
the sea-level, about 8 R.m. SE. from Hebron (accord- 
ing to Robinson, who thinks Eusebius and Jerome have 
exaggerated the distance; see also Palestine Survey 
map, sheet xxiv. ). Robinson speaks of the ruins as 
‘ extensive ’ ; the principal ruin is that of the castle, which 
he assigns to Herod or the Romans, but Conder to 12th 
century A.n. The site is upon the edge of the wilder- 
ness of Judn-a ; but to the west the land is broad and 
fi-rtile, not unlike semes of upland agriculture in Scotland. 
The name Carmel is therefore suitable. There are many 
remains of vineyard terraces, and a reservoir. 

G. A. o. 

CARMI Cpn 3 , § 70 ; xapm[g]i [BAFL]), appar- 
ently shortened from Beth-hac-cerem 3 or Beth-haccarim 
[sec Tahchkmumtk], and note in Josh. 1659 the name 
C.11 cm ( KAp€M [BAL]). 

* More precisely, Mnspero places the town of RnAi Kodsliu 
on the slope of the pmmontory {Struggle of the A at.ons, 136 ; 
Z.i. 1 c 79, p. 55). W. M- Muller (As. u. Pur. 165), however, 
j 11 lints out that the grouping of the names proves that Ru- 
s.vkils cannot have been far from Carmel. 

- Carmel ought also to be read for Rachal in 1 S. 30 29; so 
tpiic. See Rachal. 

3 In that case it cannot be compared with the Nab. 11. pr. 
1D"D- 
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CARMONIANS 

1. Father of Achan ; Josh. 7 1 iS [B om.) i Ch. 2 yf. In 

i Ch.4i Carmi, eKc- where called son of Zabdi (or i Ch. 2 6 of 
Zunri), is made son of Judah; hut we should rather read 
Chelubm (cp 2u) with We. 

2. b. Reuben, suppled ancestor of the Carmites ('D’DnX 
Gen. 40 9 Ex. >> 14 Nu. 20 6 1 Ch. •’» 3!. 

CARMONIANS ( Carmonii [ed. Bensly]), 4 Esd. 15 
30, AV Carmanians. 

CARNAIM (KApNMN r\XV]), iMacc. 543/-; an( * 
Camion (kapnion [AV]) t ^ Macc. 1221. See Ash- 

TAROTH. 

CAROB TREE (to KepATiON [Ti. WH]), Lk.l5i6 
RV m s See IIusks. 

CARPENTER (j 4 tf C”]n, 2 Sam. on ; T6KT to n« Mt. 

13 5,5 1. See Handicrafts, § 2. 

CARPUS (kapttoc [Ti. WH]) appears to have been 
Paul’s host at Troas ; it was with him that the apostle | 
left the cloak and books mentioned in 0 Tim. 413. He • 
is named in the lists of ‘ the seventy disciples of our 
Lord’ compiled by the Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- 
Hippolytus (see Disciple, § 3) as bishop of Beroea in 
Thrace. 

CARRIAGE. This English word, which has else- 
where in EV, with various special applications as 
indicated by the context, the obsolete sense of 1 some- 
thing carried,' is found in the sense of ' vehicle’ in Lev. 1 
l.lp, RV m ff- (see Saddle), and perhaps in 1 S. 17 20 
257, AV m *- (see Camp, § 1, War). 

CARSHENA (K:L 4 n3) in Esth. I14 MT, one of the | 
'seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus. 0'sequiva- | 
lent seems to be apKeaaios [BN ca AL0], -<raos [N*], 
whence Marq. [Finn!. 67) would restore tucD-n ; cp O. 
Pcrs. warkou'/id, 'wolfish,' See Ad mati-i A. 

CART (n'r.U’i 1 S. 67. See Chariot, § 2. 

CARVING, CARVED WORK. See Handicrafts. 

CASEMENT (3rj ; N), Prov. 76 , RV Lattice (§2(2)). 

CASIPHIA (N t s ^D 2). An unknown place, near 
Aiiava and Babylon, whence Ezra obtained Iddo (i. ), 
the chief man there, and his brethren 1 the Nethinim, 
Ezra 8 17 (Macrpev roe tottov [I_])=i Esd. 845 [47] (see 
below). 

The other renderings are based on the connection of 
with '"jDD ‘silver, money, 1 Ezra S 17 (dpyypiw tov tottov | 1’A1> — 

1 Esd. S 45 f 47], FA' ‘the place of the treasury* (rip to tt-o [tov] 
fBA], T. T. TWI' -Kt IOV [L], . . . TOt5 xr T. T. 
ya^o'/n-Aa^u* | l)AL]). It is perhaps possible that this place was 
no Own, but merely a college, or a locality where Levites 
were educated (cp Be.-Ry. Far. ad loc.). 

CASLEU (x^ceAey [AN c a ]) 1 Macc. I54 AV. See 
Chisleu. 

CASLUHIM IlD'H^DD, Gen.10^ iCh.lizf). See 
Geography, § 15 ( 3 ). 

CASPHOR, in 1 Macc. 536 AV Casphon (x<\C(J>toN 
[N] : ka- [V] ; xac 4 )lo 9 [A], but in z-. 26 KACcJ)u)p 
[AX a ], KAI c KAcf>co [V], k&C' 4 ko [N*] ; Jos. AM. xii. 
83. X^C(J)OMAKH. etc- , where m&kh = the nameMaked), 
a town of Gilead (see under Bos<>k), taken by Judas 
the Maccabee in his campaign beyond Jordan (1 Macc. 
536). It is doubtless the same as the Caspis. RV 
Caspin (see Gephyrun), of 2 Macc. 1213 (Kd.crr[e]iN 
[VA], /\asf>a [Syr.]), a fortress described as strong and 
fenced about with walls and near a lake 2 stadia broad. 
These data suit the present el-Muzeirib, the great 
station on the I F.i *,j road, which is not identified with 
any other OT name (but see Ashtaroti-i, § 2), and 
in antiquity must have been a place of importance : its 
ancient name has not been recovered. 

The identification of Casphon with Khisfin (see Furrer, in 
Riehm s Hll B 1 83.) /. ) is philological ly improbable, and has no 


1 For 1— x ‘(t 0 ) his brother,’ we must read VnK), *and (to) 

his brethren, 1 with Yg. and || 1 Esd. <?bal. 
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special recommendation. With Khisfin cp Talm. Hasfiya. C 
Muzeirib see Schumacher, A crew Jcnltui, 1 S7 ' JT- there 
another large lake, cl Khab, 16 m. N. of Muzeinb. G. A. S. 

CASSIA represents two Hebrew words. i. n- 
(Ex. 3O24 Ezek. 27 19+) appears, along with myrrl 
cinnamon, calamus, and olive oil, as an ingredient of th 
holy anointing oil. It is mentioned, along with brigl 
iron and calamus, among the wares brought into th 
Tyrian market. The origin of the word is unknowr 
nor is it found in any of the cognate languages : som 
have thought that it reappears in the kittoj spoken of b 
Dioscorides (1 12) as one species of cassia. 

(gjBAFL renders Tpty in E\.3024, where xatreta, £v\a\or), an 
kocttos are mentioned in other RlsS as alternative renderings 
in Ezek. 27 19, where (P 1 W omits, Ai|. has a-irapriov, Syn 
(TTaKTYf, and Theod. xatSSa. Pesh. and 'I arg. identify it with th 
my'sp or ‘cassia 1 of Ps. 468 [9] (see below). 

Scholars are agreed that probably what is intended 1 
some kind of cassia. 

Celsius (-' 186) notices the mention in Mish. Kil. i. § 8 <. 

HIP' 4 white cassia, 1 as cultivated in Palestine; but thi 
according to Low (349), must have been quite a different plant 

2. niysp Ps. A 5 8 [9], the word which passed int 
Greek as raaLa 1 and thence into other languages 
is almost certainly a derivative of the root yyp (=Ai 
killin' a), to ‘scrape’ — properly 1 to reduce to fine dust 
(WRS in J. Phil. Id 71 f . ). A ’powdered fragran 
bark 1 is thus indicated. The w'orcl is too general t 
allow of certain ldentifu ntion with any particular species 
but probably what is intended is something akin to th 
modern ’cassia bark’ (/.<.’. , the bark of other kinds c 
Cinnainomum than that which yields the true cinnamon 
The use of the Hob plural to denote a substance c 
this kind is natural. 2 The word in the singular is foun 
as a female name ; see Keziaii. 

FI. and Hanb., Pharvi d 2 ) 519, sav ‘ That cinnamon an 
cassia were extremely analogous is pr->\«.il by the remark <. 
Gal- n, that, the finest cassia differs so little from the’lowes 
quality of cinnamon that the first may be used for the seconc 
provided a double weight of it be used.’ 

A very probable source of cassia is CinnaviOMUiii inert, 1! 
The Pharmacopacii inti.ca sa%s : * May be used as a snbstitut 
for Cinnamon, to which it can hardly be reckoned inferior 
C. iners occurs in S. India and throughout the Malayan regior 
It yielded the ‘cassia bark 1 once so laigely exported from N 
Canara. See Cl xnamon. N. M. — \V. T. T.-D. 

CASTANETS 1 DTUWD). 2 S. fi 5 f RV. See Music 
§ 3 <3>- 

CASTLE. Two buildings are distinguished in A 1 
1 by this title: ii) the ’citv fi.itlier, citadel] of David 
in 1 Ch. 11 5 ( iTTlaD) 7 (T*D), where RV harmonize 
with 2 S. f>7 by rendering ’strong hold,’ and (2) th 
barracks (lit. camp) attached to the fort Antonia (Act 
2I3437; Trape/j.fto\r}). See JERUSALEM, TEMPLE. 

3. RV also gives the title to the birdh 3 (HT2) of Susa (A 
‘palace 1 ). See Palace, Shushan ; also Fortress, Tower. 

4. The word is also used in AV, quite wrongly, for HTt 

fir, 7/1, which is rather a nomad ‘encampment 1 (so RV), Gei 
2 ‘>kj etc. (distinguished from ‘villages'). See Camp, § 

Ca i'TLE, § 1 n. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, RV The Twin Brothei 

(AlOCKOYPOl [Ti.AVH] ; so RV m «- 1 Dioscuri ’), thesig 
(- wano.rniyov ) of the Alexandrian ship in w'hich Pai 
I sailed from Melita to Puteoli (Acls28n). Castor an 
' Pollux, the sons of Z^us and Leda and brothers c 
IT-len, appear in heaven as the constellation Gemini 
See Stars, § 3/! They were the tutelary deities t 
| sailors, and (it may be interesting to note) were held 1 
especial veneration in the district of Gyrene, ner 
Alexandria ( Schol . Pind. Pyih. f> f,). Catullus {At 

1 The spelling with one s is correct in Greek and Latin (Laj 
Mitthcil. -1 3 s7). 

2 For mysp Herz and Che. (/V.12) would read pylR, 
shed.’ 

3 A longer form i^ birriniyynh (only in plur.), 2 Ch.17 12 27 
(coupled with mini Jinn, ‘towers’). 

4 On their mvtliological forms see more fully FBity x.t-. , 
Roscher s.z>. ‘ Dio-.lc'uren 
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speaks of " boat dedicated to the same deities, and for 
other examples of names of ships see Smith's Class. 
Diet., s. v. ’Insigne.' It is probable that images of 
Castor and Pollux were fixed at the bow of Paul’s ship, 
since it was customary for a ship to carry nt the bow' 
a representation of the sign which furnished the name 
(the insigne), and at the stern a representation of the 
tutelary deitv (the tuteia). Herod. (037} makes refer- 
ence to the Pataikoi (origin doubtful), figures of hideous 
muscular dwarfs which the Plvunicians stuck up on the 
bows of their galleys (cp Phcenici \, and see Pen. 
Chip. Phan. 2i 7 f, and note the illustration of such a 
galley, ib. 19). 

CAT. Cats (EY) or rather Wild C vrs (atXovpoi ) — 
for the context requires us to take al‘\. in this sense — 
are mentioned in the 'Epistle of Jeremy’ (Bar. !>?_•) 
with bats, swallows, nnd birds, which alight upon the 
bodies and heads of idols. Wild cats (pSnn) are recog- 
nised by the Tg. of Is. 1322 (for 0'3R, see J \Ckal) 34 14 
(for c'‘n, see Ja< kal [4]), but not of Hos. 96 (where 
'p- is a faulty reading for i‘ s " l _ n , ’thistles'). We must 
not infer from the lateness of these words that it was only 
at a late date that the Israelites became acquainted with 
wild cats. They no doubt knew the felis maniculata 
(the original of our own domestic cat), which to-day is 
very common on the E. of Jordan (though it is scarce 
on the W. side), and is found, indeed, throughout 
Africa, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine (Tristram). 

We need not wonder that no reference is made in the 
OT to the domestic cat. The Egyptians themselves 
had probably tamed the wild cat only to * certain 
extent ; it accompanies the fowler on Ins expeditions 
(see woodcuts in Wilk. A tic. Eg. 1 236 f. ). The stories of 
Herodotus (266) are absurd. Bastit, the goddess of 
Bubastus, was ' a cat or a tigress ’ ( Maspero). 

The rendering 'wild cats’ in Tg. of Is. (see above) 
is not adopted by modern translators. All that we 
can be sure of is that the writers of the descriptions 
referred to had in view some definite wild animals. 
Wolves, hyenas, jackals, and wild cats (including 
‘martens’) were in their minds; but it is not easy to 
distribute them among the various Hebrew terms. 
Many commentators, after Bochart (Hieroz. 862), give 
'wild cat' for Hob. cyis (Is. 132i 34 14 Jer. 5O39 Ps. 
74 14 [text doubted]). Certainly EV's ’wild beasts of 
the desert' (as if from .->V) is inappropriate; the ety- 
mology assumed also is very doubtful. The ancient 
versions are inconsistent, and the Heb. writers would 
not have condemned them. See Jackal, Wolf. 

t. K. 

CATECHISE rprii Prov. 226 AV"*-; EV 1 train up,’ 
with which cp Lk. ] 4 mg. , ' the things which thou wast 
taught [KaTTjxrj^V^) by word of mouth' ; Acts 18 25 mg. 
'taught byword of mouth (KaTT}xyp-bvos) in the way 
of the Lord. ' That oral instruction is meant by 
Karyxeiv is undeniable ; cp Jos. J'il. 65, ’ when thou 
meetest me, ' kcl l avrjs oe 7T0/W& Karyx^^i ' I will inform 
thee of many things. ' 

The isers of the OT seem to have thought that such a 
peculiar word as may have had a technical meaning such as 
Kzr-qx'tv at length acquired. In MH a derivative of “P” 
means the ‘gradual introduction of children into religious 
practice ' ; e.g., ‘Wherein consists the child's training (“Un), 
Yotna 82a, with reference to the fasting on the Day of Atone- 
ment. Certa.nly the word -pn elsewhere always has a ic> hnical 
meaning. It seems to mean religious initiation or dedication, 
whether of a person (so perhaps -‘j,-, Gen. 1 1 14) or of a building 
(.see Dedicate; cp-pjn. Enoch). The first part of Prov. l.c. 
15 v ® r y obscure, and probably corrupt (see Che. Exf>. T. Sept. 
1899). Oral instruction there doubtless was in the post-exilic 
period to which Proverbs seems to belong (see Education, § t); 
but -pri is not one of the technical words of the wise men for 
communicating instruction. 

CATERPILLER (p*?') p Ps. 105 34 , etc AY, RV 
Cankerworm, see Locust, §2 (6), and (p^pn) * K. 
837 etc. EV, see Locust, § 2 (9). 


CATHUA (koya [B], kaGoy* [A], peAAHA? [L]), 
a family of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii, § 9) 1 Esd. 530, unnientioned in j| Ezra 2 47 
Neh. 7 4 9 < unless the name may be identified with 
( i \H.\ !* (IDD for "inH?), or perhaps with Giddi.i, 


CATTLE . 1 The nomad origin of the Semites is plain 
from the fact that numerous words relating to the life 

1. Nomadic life. a " cI associa "' , ' ns ol "° ,muK ox. 

sheep, tie.) are common to all the 
dialects. In the ciisir of the b'ne Israel, not only 
idioms and figures «if speei h, but also old traditional 
names and c\un din-it statements, confirm the view, 
which is in itself highly probable. Note, for example, 
the name Rachel, ' the ewe' (WRS Pel. .SemS 1 ) 311), 
and the description of Abram as a ' nomad Aramaean ' 
(yjk 'Dntc- Lt. 26 5 )- A still earlier ancestor, Jabal (the 
name is again significant), is called the ' father' — i. e . , 
founder — of nomadic life (Gen. 4 20 ; cp CAINITES, 
§ ii)- 

It is important at the outset to bear in mind the 
difference between nomads (' tent -dwellers,' Gen. l.c.) 
and those who have settled down as agriculturists. 
Of the constantly recurring struggle between these two 
classes 1 vivid picture is presented in the narrative of 
Zceb and Zalmunna (Judg. 8), chiefs of the Midianites, 
a people which, as depicted in the OT, may serve 
as a good illustration of the nomad class. The dif- 
ference between the tw o classes may not be complete ; 
for traces of nomadic origin will continue to be visible, 
e\cn after the shepherd's tower, or the cattle kraal, with 
its nucleus of tents, 2 has developed by successive stages 
into the fortified city (“isld yj/ ; see 2 K. 17 9 18 8 and 
cp Benz, HA 125 f). It is equally important to 
remember that the state of civilisation of a settled people 
is not readily assimilated by those on a lower grade. 
The importance of this in its bearing on the early history 
of Israel can hardly be exaggerated 3 : with the b’ne 
Israel the transition from the nomadic to the settled state 
was along process. The compilers and expanders of 
the patriarchal legends shrink from representing their 
heroes as pure nomads : they feel that, if so represented, 
these heroes would be grossly inadequate types of their 
far-off descendants. We have, however, evidence that 
the later Israelites had, in the more northern parts of 
their own land, representatives of the old nomadic life 
in all its simplicity (see Rechabites). 

The words commonly employed in Hebrew to denote 
cattle in general arc : 

1. njf£, miknch (cp .“of'- ■ ‘ property '), EV usually ‘cattle ’ (so 


mpD , * nomads,' < Jen. 46 32), a term denoting * possession,' 

comprising, therefore, the things which are the 

2. Names for usual and almost peculiar property of nomads, 
cattle. B used, according^, in a much wider sense 
than jxi (EV ‘flock'; but AV ‘cattle,' Gen. 
30 4 o etc.), which denotes the small cattle, sheep, and goals, 
or sheep alone (cp 1 S. -•). Miknch does not include, however, 
servants ; nor, as a rule, horses or asses (but .see Ex. 3 Job 1 3). 

2. nr. ".2, behemah , kttji'o?, includes all the larger domestic 
animals : in Neh. 2 12 14 it means a saddle-animal. It is usually 
contrasted with man, wild beasts (rPH, Kryvos), birds, and crawl- 
ing things 0 p Ps. 14Sio). The word is not, however, free from 
vagueness. f..i it ma> be applied to wild animals, and even (in 
plur. form) to an imaginary animal (se-e Behemoth, §§ 1, 3). 

3. Tp, be'ir, kttj vos (' cattle ' Nu, -0 4 Ps. 7S 48), ‘beast, 'used 


- 1 In the present article will be found what requires to be said 
about large cattle. Small cattle also are included in treating of 
pasturing, tending, breeding, e-tc. ; but their species and Hebrew 
names will be considered under Sheeh and Goat. 

2 m*L\ properly the circular encampment of nomadic tribes: 
cp Gen. 25 16 E/ek. 25 4 . 

:1 Hommel (.////’ .-o3) remarks on the resistance to 

Babylonian civili alion <li played by the nomad Aramaean 
tribes mentioned in the A-.-, iu-ci lptions of the eighth and the 
seventh centuries,. Strong hislurk.il cxiden* e would have to be 
shown to justify the conclusion that the I -indite nomads were 
essentially different from these. 
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of beasts of burden (Gen. 45 17 cp 443 13) and of cattle generally. 
The Ar. bdirnn is used of both the camel and the ass. 

4. meld k/tah ‘ property' (cp K\. 22 7 [6], 10 [9]), used 
r.f c.iitle in Gen. 33 14 and, as including them, in 1 S. 15 9. 

5. -v-.r, mert ‘ fat cattle,' 1 K. 1 9 (RV falling, cp /to<rxoc 
at Tti>To? ) ; generally used with ~'Z‘ or 

r.. sell, rendered 1 small cattle ’ or * cattle 1 in Is. 43 23 Ezek. 

34 17, is the nom. unit at is to w A \ see Siil’Ki*. 

7. dldphlm (pi.), ‘ o.\en * ; cp Pr<jv. 14 4 Is. 30 24, etc. 

To denote the animals of the bovine kind the 
Hebrews used : 

(.i) "If I, bdlcdr, a generic word, which frequently occurs in 
parallelism with It is often used individually (cp 1— > 

a single ox or calf ; see Gen. 18 7), and frequently employed to 
define a word more closely — e.g ., with b-y Lev. 0 2, ~,d E\ 20 1. 

Its usual nom. unit, is -nc'i sor , used without reference to age or 
to gender, to denote an ox or cow. It is used of a young 
calf in E\. 22 30 [29], Lev. 22 23, and is once collective, Gen. 

32 5 [6]. (l>) 1?, /<«', fem. ."HE, pdrdk , bull, cow, defined by 

ip3 p Ex. 20 1 and used of a seven-year-old, Judg. 625. (c) 

S-P, fern, 3>’, 'cglnh, a calf, used of a three-;. «..ii -• 1 (Gen. 

1 '1 9 cp K. 15 5), and also of a young cow that already gives milk 
(Is. 7 2i); see Heifer, (if) T2X. 'abbir ‘mighty,’ used poetically 
of oxen (Is. 34 7), but also *<f horses (Jer. 8 16, etc.). 

With regard to the practices of ancient nomadic 
pastoral peoples we are but ill-informed. It is probable 
_ .. that formerly (as now in Arabia) the same 

ree ing. c j an wou i<] no t breed more than one kind 
of domestic animal. There is still a broad distinction 
between the camel-breeding tribesof the upland plainsand 
the shepherd tribes of the mount 11ns (WRS Rel. Son ,2) 

31 1). The steppes of E. Palestine have always been 
more suitable for sheep and goats, and the northern 
mountains for oxen. li. of the Jordan, however, cattle 
were turned loose, 1 and, becoming wild, acquired a 
name for their ferocity and from their habit of gathering 
in circles round any object that attracted their attention 
(Ps. ‘J2 12 [13] f. ). At the present day shepherds frequent 
the cool mountain-heights in the summer, and find late 
in the autumn an abundant supply of green leaves and 
twigs for their sheep and goats in the cedars round 
Lebanon and B.iall" k. 

The parts of Palestine which were most suitable for 
the pasturing of herds — the parts which deserve the 
name of rupc px (Xu. 2,2 1 4) — were those situated to the 
E. of Jordan (the modern region of BHkfi) and in the S. 
plains of Judah. The enormous tribute paid annually 
by Mesa, ‘the shepherd’ (ipj >, attests the richness of 
the country (cp Xu. l.c. ). Places specially mentioned 
in connection with herds and flocks are Carmel ( 1 S. 

27 ) 2), Shechem (Gen. !«7 12), 1 >othan (Gen. 87 17), Sharon 
(1 Ch. 27 29 Is. fif> 10), Tekoa (Am. 1 i), Gedor (1 Ch. 
439), Pethlehem (1 S. 16 11), Midian (N'u. 31 32 cp vr. 

8 f . ), Edom (Is. 34 6), and Kcd.tr (Ezek. 27 21). 

In prehistonc times there were several kinds of oxen, 
all wild: a European bison, Bison bonasus, Linn., still 1 
Q . presen ed in the forests of SE. Europe ; the 
P ‘ Urus, Bos primi genius, and Bos longifrons, 
now extinct, probably belonging to the same race as 
our Bos tanrus or domesticated oxen. Our modern 
cattle are derived from the last- named. In Palestine 

at the present day horned cattle are found onl\ where 
fresh pastures are easily accessible. In the wilderness j 
S. of Judah horned cattle of a rather undersized kind I 
may be seen in great numbers. Farther to the N. there 
is a larger and better bred race, used for tilling. These, 
as a rule, belong to the same species as our cattle, the 
Bos taurus. X\ of Esdraelon there is a light- coloured 
and stalwart variety usually known as the Armenian. In 
the valley of the Jordan, especially towards the N. , there 
is a species of Indian buffalo, Bos bubalis (Ar. go nun), a. 

* Each tribe has its own was in (see WRS Kin. 212 JT) or 
special mark (cp perhaps n x , Gen. 4 15 Nu. 2 2, and see Cain, 

§ 6; Cutting-., § 6). With this it was customary to brand 
the cattle. See, for specimens of such cattle marks, Doughty, 
Ar. Des ■ 1 125, and cp Drake, Unexplored Syria , 1 341 f. 
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clumsy animal with remarkably long horns (generally 
flattened and angulated). From its size and geiu-ral 
appearance the .species has been confounded with the 
ancient ri'int (see Unk orn) ; but it belongs to compai a- 
tively recent times. It has been introduced into several 
of the Mediterranean countries — e.g. , Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Italy. E. of the Jordan horned cattle are rare 
(Tristram, Moab, 251), although the best country for 
them is said to be there (cp Buhl, Pal. 60). 

Cattle-breeding holds a large place upon the Egyptian 
monuments ; their evidence goes to show that the so-called Zebu 
was most common, and that several species of it were bred. 
The long-horned kind generally had their horns bent like a lyre 
or, less commonly, in the shape of a crescent. Short-horns 
appear rarely in the Old Empire, but are more frequent in later 
times. Another kind was hornless ; it is never represented as 
ploughing and threshing, and hence may have been regarded 
as belonging to a ‘ fancy ’ das*. 

A new kind appears in the New Empire, It has horns some- 
what wide apart, and bears a big hump. 

\Yc have no means of ascertaining any of the ancient 
methods of breeding (a certain kind of which is pro- 
. hibited by the law in Lev. IH19) or of 
5. Cattle- ren d er j n g horned cattle tractable. They u ore 

rearing. t ^ e of domesticated animals. They 

preceded by a long time the domestication of the sheep. 
The bunes of one species, the Bos primignuus or Urus, 
have been found in the remains of the neolithic Swiss 
lake- dwellings. 

The pastures were probably free to all comers, since 
in primitive times there was hardly any property in 
land. A pasture is useless without a watering-place (cp 
I Judg. 1 is, where the importance of the possession of 
water is clearly shown; see Moore, ad loc.), and 
j property in water is doubtless older and of more import- 
ance (cp WRS Rel. Scm.M 104 / ). The right to a 
pasture was obtained by digging a well ; and, among 
the Hebrews as among the Arabians, the wayfarer was 
always allowed to water his beasts so long as he did not 
hinder the owners of the water. 1 See Springs. The 
district upon which cattle pastured is called ny-iD, lit. 
‘place for feeding. 1 Cp -y*i 1 K. 4 23 |V. 3]); ;n^ "□ 
‘a broad pasture' (Is. 0U23) is doubtful (Sf:<>T). 

(EV ‘desert,’ ‘wilderness’) denotes properly .1 
pasturing ground where herds are driven, from 131 ‘to 
drive (herds) ' ; cp BDB Lex. s.v. -m.“ 

Oilit.r words to denote the pasturing ground are HN3, HU 
the pastoral abode (gen. rendered ‘pasture,' or 'sheep-cote,' 
once 'stable,' E/«_-k. 25 5 EV). Similarly j'jfn couching-place, 
Kr. 506 ( m3 Piov, 24 t 5 of an abode of men). To denote more 
narrowly confined areas, we find JRS J1Vn33 sheep-folds (1 S. 243 
Zeph. 26, etc.), ."nsa an enclosure (Mi. 2 12), niTD (Gen. 33 17) 
‘booths,' temporary night-shelters (see below). 

When required to be specially fattened, cattle were 
withdrawn from the open pastures and kept in a stable 
See Ain. 64 1 S. 28 24 Jcr. 40 21 Mai, 4 2 (32o); 

1 stall,’ lit. a place for tying up ; cp also ^-7 ( Hab. 3 17) 
and (Hab. 817 Ps. 50 9 7870) ‘ fold.' 

The/ors 4 are called CTlDU : (Ps. «« 13 [14I RV ‘ sheepfolds,’ AV 
'pots'), or (Judg. 5 16 Gen. 40 14), properly perhaps 

‘double-pens.' Moure (on Judg. l.c.) and Che. (on Ps. l.c.) 
prefer the sense ‘dung-heaps. 1 

The manger or crib is o>3R (Is. I3 cp Lk. ' 2 7 13 15 
(p&rv rj), whence the denominative DDK 1 fattened/ 

1 A stricter law is alluded to in Dt. 2 6 28. 

2 Similarly, CH33, the common-lands of a city (especially a 

Levitical one), in Nu. ‘suburbs’ [EV], is perhaps originall> 
‘place of driving' (BDB); cp RV m g- ‘pasture-lands.’ Che. 
doubts the sense of 1 driving ' and proposes a fresh explanation 
making the word practically syn. with niL" ‘field. 1 Hence the 
applied sense ‘reserved laml ' — /.«*., belonging to the community 
or to the sanctuary. Sec JQR , July p. 566. 

3 .ill] wall, like the Ar. gadirat un t denotes the fold. Hert 
may be added Tin, which may originally have meant a ‘cattle 
yard ' : cp BDB, s.v, 

4 r-Jtt (cp BDB, s.v.) ‘stall ' is used generally for horses, bu 
also for other animals ; cp 2 Ch. 32 28. 
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applied to oxen (Prow 15 17; and also birds 1 K. 423 
[ii:;]). To cat the ‘stalled ox 1 (which was looked upon 
as a luxury ; cp Prov. 15 17) is termed a reproach by Amos 
(Am. 6 4) — himself once a herdsman. 

Apart from the ordinary herbage [p-", Nu. 224 ii-p), 
cattle had special food (JO^Dip), which was c-ithcr 
chopped straw (j^n) or ‘mixed fodder' cp Job 

65) made more palatable bv the addition of salt, or ;i 
salt herb (pen Is. 30 24). 

From the references in the OT we are able to gain a 
, fairly clear idea as to the duties and 
6. ep er s, customs Q f those who had charge o\t r 
etc ’ cattle. 

The usual word to denote such an occupation is (or 
jNS \ n:pO 1; less frequently T?ir l*j, and j (for the List 
see Sheep). I»v far the greater number of n-fi-ivii< i*s di-.il, 
as we should natur.ilh expect, with the tending of sheep .mil 
goats, and the specific word for a. ‘cattle-man’ (1p3) occurs 
only once (Amos T 14). 

The shepherd, clad in a simple garment (Jer. 43 12) 
like the mod. Ar burn its, goes forth at the head of his 
flock (nay ; cp Jn. 10 4), all of which know his voice and 
respond to the name he gives them (ib. -o. 3). He takes 
with him his shepherd's bag (c'pn i S. 17 40) or 
wallet I'spf, ib., T Y S< kip), staff see esp. Gen. 

3 -io[ii] ; and cp ^ 2 *'- ru.Vv-2, Ps. 234), and, as a means 
of defence-, a sling (y^p, 1 S. 174°). He ‘ gently leads ’ 
his flocks [^ r i. Is. 40 1 1 Ps. 232) to the best pastures, 
where he makes them lie down by streams (Ps. 232) ; 2 
though it must be admitted that the reading in 
Ps. 23 j.* is uncertain (see Che. PsA 2) ). The dangers 
from wild beasts 3 (e.g. , lions, Is. 31 4 1 S. 17 34) 
and nomadic marauders (Job 1 14 17) were very real. 
No d-.-j.bt there was the solace of the pastoral 
reed 4 (see Judg. 5x6, and cp Job 21 12 1 S 16 18), and 
later writers speak of the sheep-dog (Job 30 1 Is. 56 10/, 
s-e Dog, § 1), well known to the Assyrians. By 
night the shepherd had to keep watch in the open 
air (Lk. 28, cp Xah. 3x8) ; but sometimes a temporary 
shelter was made (Ass. tarba.su— pm and masallii 
are so explained), whence ’shepherd’s tent’ (»jp Six, 
Is. 3 S 1 2 ; cp n':rc-p r Cant. 18) becomes the type 

of an uncertain dwelling - place. 5 In other cases 
towers were built for the shepherds (cp Gen. 35 21, and 
see 2 Ch. 26 10) ; traces of them are to be found at the 
present day. The * duars ’ in the Sinaitic peninsula 
consist of stone towers put together without mortar, and 
bear a striking resemblance to the 1 Talayot ’ of the 
Balearic Isles, and to the beehive -shaped houses of 
Scotland. They are enclosed by low .\valls of massive 
rough stones, and are occupied by cattle (cp Maspcro, 
Dawn of Civ. 352 f. ; see also Doughty, Ar. Des. I13). 
The sheepfolds also, as their name implies, were sur- 
rounded by walls (cp Jn. 10 1 ). 

When the shepherd returned to his master the sheep 
were carefully counted by being made to pass under the 
staff (cp Lev, 27 32 Jer. 33 13 Kzek. 20 37) — a repr<-si-nta- 
tion of the shepherd 1 telling his tale ’ is not infrequent 
on Egyptian monuments. As for wages, it may be 
doubted whether the practice described in Gi-n.3028 ff. 
was usual : possibly the usual rew r ard was the milk of 
the flocks (see 1 Cor. 97 — cp, on the other hand, Zech. 
11 13, which speaks of a money payment). 

From kk^ ‘to pour out 1 ; or, ‘to pour over - (so Ass. 
oalahi ) ; hence ‘ to mix.’ Cp J.at .farrmo. and see A.vointi.n-g, 
§ 1. The denominate e occurs in Judg l’>2i. 

2 Frd. Del. makes '3k,“u' = , JS^'» na\lhc( = k^j) in Ass. being 
a S>n. of rabasu ‘to lie down.’ But see Fran? Del.’s note. 

0 Similarly in Assyria : cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 767 f. 

Cp the illustration from Assyria, Maspero, l.c. The shep- 
herd seated plays upon a reed to the delight of his dog. 

At the present day a sheep-pen is made of boughs. It is 
called hazlra (see Hazor), and tne trail of boughs in the sandy 
desert is always a sign of the nomad manzil (encampment) ; cp 
Doughty, Ar. Des. 2220 f. 
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The status of the shepherd varies according to the 
society in which he lives. Among primitive pastoial 

7 Status P‘'"P ,es the sheikh himself, or even his 

' daughters, tend the flocks (cp Gen. 29 9 
Ex. 2 16 — II. 6423), as is the case at the present day 
in various paits of the Sinaitic peninsula (see Kn.-Di. 
J\x., ad lot.). The early kings of Israel owned large 
flocks, and the post of chief shepherd (cp njpD nc, Gen. 
47 6, also 1 ( h. 27 -’9 1 Let. 64, apxnrolfj.r}P, and magliter 
rrgii pecan \ , I ,iv. 1 4) w'as important and full of dignity. 
Hence the designation ‘ shepherd ’ (n y~) was a noble one 
and was used of the kings of Israel (Jer. 234, cp nyi ‘ to 
rule 2 S. 5 2) as well as of those of Asm ria, and 1 >ecomes 
the origin of the ln-autiful NT phrase ’the good 
shepherd.’ l’erhnps it is inevitable that the adoption 
of a more settled mode of life should be unfavourable to 
the repute of the shepherd. To the I£g\ ptians, for more 
than one reason, shepherds were an ‘ abomination ‘ (Gen. 
4634: cp Aik iMiNATKi.N, 4) ; ‘Asiatic’ (/.*•., barbarian) 
and ‘shepherd’ wm- to them synonymous terms (see 
Egypt, § 31). Similarly in Palestine, as the Jews 
advanced in prosperity, the prestige of the shepherd's 
calling diminished. In Rabbinical times a shepherd was 
precluded from bearing witness, because one who must 
have fed his flocks upon the pastures of others would 
naturally be dishonest (cp Sank. 252, Jos. „ In t. x\ii. IO7). 

Besides the use to which cattle were put in ploughing 
and threshing (see Agrkvltuke. § 8), they were also 

8 Use of used as drau &ht animals (cp iS. 67 jf.). 

cattle Thcir Milk (, q.v .) formed one of the main 

articles of diet, and their skins were used 
for clothing (see Leather, Wool). Pastoral life 
probably meant usually a diet of milk and game ; and 
the use of cattle for food was somewhat restricted (see 
Pel. Sent A 2 ) 296 f. ). The young animal was, however, 
preferred and considered a special dainty. At the 
present day, it is said, the sheep is eaten only at 
festivals, and goat-flesh is not used as food save by the 
very poor. In sacrifices cattle were frequently used, 
and huge hecatombs are mentioned in connection with 
the temple services 1 (cp 1 K. 863 2 Ch. 56 7s 29 33 etc. ). 

Cattle, being almost the only property of nomads, 
become, among primitive people, a medium of exchange. 
When the first coins were made in Greece, this was 
commemorated by stamping the head of an ox upon 
the ingot. Cattle and wealth are, therefore, almost 
synonymous terms. 

Cp nkjp ‘possession and Ass. sugullatu ‘herd’; rup© ‘cattle,’ 
and Hjpp; D'DDJ and Syr. [ w>.nr , )kl .lJD or *S- an an > ma l 
for riding (Nestle, ZDMG 33, 707 [’79]; ptcus and pec uni a ; 
kttJi'os and KTij^xa). 

The earliest legislation (Ex. 20-23) was intended for 
a people who, having advanced beyond the pastoral 
stage, were occupied chiefly in agricul- 

9. Treatment turf . The prominence given to the ox, 
of cattle. (j, e 5 heep, and the ass is as noticeable 
as the absence of all reference to the horse and the 
camel. Remarkable also is the humanity which char- 
acterises these regulations. Cattle are not to be muzzled 
(opn. cp DDnp) while threshing (Dt. 2 A , ) — a law which 
holds good to the present day (cp Dr. ad loc.), and 
was in vogue in Egypt, where one sees representa- 
tions of an ox and an ass threshing unmuzzled (cp Erin. 
Eg. 432, and see Agriculture, § 8). According to 
another enactment, oxen were not to work upon the 
sabbath (Ex. 23 12). Notwithstanding the strictness of 
the sabbath, it was customary to water the cattle on 
that day (I.k. 13 15). Other laws respecting cattle- 
stealing and damages caused by oxen are given in Ex. 

cp ib. 22 10 [9]^ The law dealing with the 
case in which a beast entrusted to one’s care has been 
maimed or torn (Ex. 22 10 [9]#) provides that the pro- 

1 n30, properly ‘slaughterer (of cattle),’ is applied to a cook 
and, strangely, to a member of the royal body-guard. See 
Executioner, and cp OT / Cft ) 262, n. 1. 
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duction of the maimed part is to suffice as a guarantee 
of good faith and that no restitution is to be required 
(see Deposit). It was, therefore, to the advantage of 
the shepherd to be able to produce a leg or a piece of an 
ear as a proof (cp Am. 3 12). Jacob, however, declares 
to Laban that instead of producing ‘ that which was 
torn of beasts ’ (naia) he has made good the loss himself | 
(Gen. 31 39). 

The early Semites, like other pastoral peoples, paid 
great reverence to cattle, their kinship with whom they 
„ _ long continued to recognise. This 

10. Reverence gives additional point to Nathan's 

tor cattle. p am },l e : the ewe lamb was, to a poor 
man who nourished it, more nearly a daughter 1 than it 
could be in later times. No doubt the special veneration j 
for cattle was connected with the idea that man owes 
his food in large measure to them (cp WRS l.c. ). 

A full treatment of this subject would lead us too far. 
Nor can we consider here the Israelitish form of the 
legi-nd of the ‘Golden Age’ (cp Hesiod, Works and 
Da vs, 109/;), and the contrast between J’s description 
of the peace between man and the lower animals (cp 
Is. 116 /) and P’s representations of man as their lord 
and master. The worship of the domestic animals is 
another subject which invites attention. The most 
ancient evidem-e for it is supplied by the Babylonian j 
zodiacal mythology. 2 In Egypt, too, the worship of 
sacred animals takes us back to an incalculable antiquity. 
Witness, for example, the bull-worship of Memphis and 
other cities (see Kcyft, § 14). which has been connected 
with Israelitish idolatry. Notice, too, the worship of 
the cow Ha'thor, the ‘lady of heaven, which reminds 
us of the cow-headed Ashtoreth of Sidon. See further 
Cam', Golden; Amitoreth; Azazel; Clean, § 17. 3 

v. £. s. — s. a. c. 

CAUDA (kayAaCTLWH]), Acts 27 16. SeeCLAUDA. 

CAUL (properly a close-fitting cap or net-work), as 
applied to an article of dress, occurs as the EV rendering 
of Is. 3 18 (mg. ' networks,’ as though = 5 * 31 **; 

0 eaattAokia)- To complete the parallelism of the 
verse, we should read, with Schroeder and others, 
D'D’Ow*. ‘little suns' ; see Necklace, n. 

In its anatomical sense, ’caul’ in Hos. 138 ([D3 1 ?] tod; 
cvy/cXeur/Abs Kapdlas) apparently refers to the peri- 
cardium. It is used similarly in Fa. 29 13 Lev. 34 10 15 
etc. to render mni'(lit. 'excess’; 0 \o/S6s), an uncertain 
expression which has occasioned difficulty from the 
earliest times. It denotes probably ' the fatty mass at 
the opening of the liver which reaches to the kidncNS, 
and becomes visible upon the removal of the "lesser 
omentum,” or membrane extending from the fissures of 
the liver to the curve of the stomach’ (Dr. Lev. SBOT, 
ET). On the Vss. , and various interpretations, cp 
Di.-Rvs. on Lev. 33 ; 4 and, on the probable reason 
of the choice of this particular pirt of the body for 
offerings, see Liver. 

CAVES (rnro. mS'arah; ctthAaion ; spelunca). 
The limestone strata of Syria and Palestine readily lend 
themselves to the formation of caves and ravines. The 
springs issuing from limestone rock generally contain 
cm Lunate of lime, and most of them yield a large 
quantity of free carbonic acid upon exposure to the air. 
To the erosive effect of water charged with this acid, 
combined with the mechanical action of the sand and 
stones carried along by the currents, the formation of 
caves and ravines in such rocks is chiefly to be ascribed. 

1 Cp the Egyptian paintings which represent men talking to 
cuttle, and decking them with fringes. 

- (In the ‘Bull 1 of the Zodiac, which is the Bab. Gud-an-na 
(equivalent to our Taurus, or else to Aldebaran), see Jensen, 
Kosvtol. 62 fF. 

3 J. U. Diirst’s Die Rinderv. Bab. Ass. u. Ag. (Berlin, ’99) 
— a contribution to the history of domestic cattle — appeared 
after the present article was in type. 

4 The old view that ydthereth was the greater lobe of the lung 
has nothing in its favour. 
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What are now ravines have in many cases originally 
been subterranean watercourses, which have been un- 
roofed by the degradation of the rock. Some of the 
Syrian caverns are of great size; Strabo, for example 
(756), speaks of the <nr-q\aia ^aOoarof^a of Ituraea, and 
mentions one capable of holding 4000 men. Books of 
travel, from William of Tyre and Qunresmius onwards, 
abound with references to such caves and the local 
traditions respecting them (Tavernier, Maundrell, Shaw, 
Robinson). Those of Palestine are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible as places of refuge and shelter for the 
terror-stricken (Is. -19 Rev. 615 cp Zech. 14 s), the out- 
lawed (David), the oppressed and the persecuted (Judg 
15 2 1 S. 136 1 K. 13 4 13 18913 Ezek. 3327 2 Mace. 6 n 
Heb. 11 38), and the criminal (Jer. 7 n Mk. 11 17 and ||), 
and as places of sepulture (Gen. 23 11 Jn. 11 38). 
Whether the word Horite 1 means ‘cave-dwellers’ has 
been questioned ; vet that in many parts of Palestine 
the earlier inhabitants continued to use caves not only 
as storehouses but also as dwelling-places cannot be 
doubted. Of their connection w ith worship in pre- 
Christian times there is little or no direct evidence. 
Still, it appears safe to hold * that the oldest Phcenician 
temples were natural or artificial grottoes, and that 
the sacred as well as the profane monuments of Phoe- 
nicia, with their marked preference for monolithic forms, 
point to the rock-hewn cavern as the original type that 
dominated the architecture of the region’ (WRS Rcl. 
Sent. 197), and it is probable that the Greek fxtyapov 
was borrowed from the Phcenician mya (id. 200). 'The 
association of so many of the Christian sacred sites 
in Palestine (e.g. , Birth of Mary, Annunciation, Meet- 
ing of Mary and Elizabeth. Birth of the Baptist, Trans- 
figuration and Agony of Christ, Repentance of Peter) 
with grottoes is the arbitrary invention of legend- 
mongers. See, further, Maarath, Meapah, Hebron 
(Machpelah), Makkedah, Etam, Ki.euthkkopoi.is; 
also Adullam (where it is shown that ‘cave’ ought 
to be read ‘ hold’), and (on the grotto of the Nativity) 
Bethlehem, § 4. 

CEDAR (ilN ; KEApOC [BAL]), Cedrus Lib.ru/ 
Loud., bears in Heb. a name which is found also in 
Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopie, and is probably derm "l 
from a mot signifying ‘ to be firm ' or ' well-rooted,’ of 
which another derivative might be the DT’IN 2 of Ezek. 
27 24. It appears that Aram, 'arzd and Ar. arz, like 
aidpos, 3 may denote not only the cedar, but also the 
juniper I hr n i per us ( ) xycedrus 1, and, possibly, pines of 
various sorts. 4 It may be, then, that n»\* is not to be 
strictly confined to Cedrus Libani ,* 5 but it is highly 
pmbable that this tree, w hich has been associated with 
L'-]>.mon from early times, is the one usually intended, 8 
and in such a passage as Is. 41 19 the cedar is expressly 
distinguished from other conifers. OT writers em- 
ploy the cedar as a type of beauty (Xu. 246 ), majesty 
(2 K. 14 gl, strength (Ps. 20 s), and loftiness (2K. 11 ) ay). 
The wood, which was much more precious than that of 
common trees like the sycamore (1 K. 10 27), was largely 
used in the construction of great buildings like the temple 
(see also Altar, § 8) and Solomon’s palace ; ced.ir 

1 Cp -yin in 1 1 30 r, i S. 14 n. See Horite. 

2 Best translated 'durable' ; certainly not (as EV) ‘made of 
cedar-wi ■' 11I. ' (.But the text is in disorder. 1 

3 On this see the Index to Schneider's Theophrastus , s-v. 

KeSpoq. 

4 So in modern times we are told of cl- Arz — ' in the mouth of 
uneducated Syrians it designates one "f the pines, Pm us 
halcpbensis , which grows in great numbers on the mountains 

( Jo urn . Linn. Soc. 1 247). 

5 Low (57) says, ‘ HR seems to have denoted both the cedar 
and the J uni/ 1 rus Oxyce Irus, L. ' According to the same 
authority, Arum, ar^ii denotes first Pinus cedrus , then all 
conifers. 

6 Hooker, however, regards it as ‘an open question whether 
the C. Libani is one of those which supplied most of the timber 
employed in building Solomon's temple ' (Xat. Hist. Rev., 1 ' r a* 
p. 14), and there seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
that the wood used for purification (Lev. 14 Num. 19 ) was the 
juniper. 
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beams were most highly esteemed for covering interiors 
(Cant. 1 17 Jer. 2214). The use made of this wood in 
the ceremony of cleansing the leper ( Lev. 1 -1 4 j /\ ) or 
the person rendered unclean by contact with a dead 
body (Nu. 19 o), seems to be due to the esteem in which 
it was held for durability and incorruptibility (see Di. 
on Lev. 14 , Now nek, HA 2289). See < lean, §16 f. 

Of the existing cedars of Lebanon the first accurate 
account was that given by Sir J. I>. Hooker in A at. 
Hist. Rev., 1S02, pp. ii-xS. The group which he 
visited was that in the Kadisha \ alley, N. of Beirut, 
near the summit of Lebanon (l>.ihr el Kodib). He 
found there about 400 trees, disposed in nine groups — 
the trees varying from about 18 inches to upwards of 
50 feet in girth. 

Another interesting account is that of Dr. Leo Andidiml, 
who \ished thun in 1884 1 He speaks of three groups- one at 
Barnk, a second 4 m. Kbl ; . of RsIrmv, and the third i 81 ni. N. 
of that place 1 1 is the second A these, the same that J looker 
visited, which he particularly descriU-s. The greatest height 
of any of the trees, he says, is about 82 ft.; but the majority are 
between 46 and 7 2 ft. The oldest of them were the strongest 
trees he had ever seen. 

According to Tristram (.VHB 344), ‘ at least nine 
distinct localities are now ascertained.’ 

[According to Hr. Post (Hastings* PA* - 30 j), it is uncertain 
what tree is meant by \iracim in Nu. - 46 . He remarks that 
‘the cedar of l.tb mon does not grow in midst plai es,‘ but * seeks 
the dry sloping mountain side, where nothing hut the moisture 
in the clefts of the rocks nourishes it.’ He concludes, therefore, 
that ‘unless we suppose that the location of the 'araznn is 
poetic licence, we must suppose some water-loving tree to be 
intended in this passage.' It \va< well to bring forward this 
difficulty, which is overlooked by Di. The remedy lies close at 
band. Usage requires that the ‘ cedars ’ should be described as 
the trees which Yah we planted. We have to read in a □'tind 
‘ like cedars ’ and in b probably Q’mys ‘ like poplars ‘ (Che. 
Exp.T. IO401 b [June ’99]).] 

N. M. — W. T. T.-D. 

CEDRON (kgApgon [ANV]), iMacc. 153941 AV. 
See Gederah, i. 

CEDRON (toy KeApoy [Ti.], tcon KeApcoN [WH] 
Jn. IS 1, RV Kidron. 

CEIL AN, RV Kilan ( K [g]iAan [HA, om. L]). The 
sons of Ceil an and Azetas are a family in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra. ii. § 9, § 8 c) 1 Esd. 5 15. not 
mentioned in || Ezra ( 2 16) or Nch. (“21). 

CEILING, in modern house-architecture, means the 
covering of a room which hides the joists of the floor 
above, or the rafters of the roof. Down to the seventeenth 
century, however, the word was applied also to the inner 
lining of the walls of a room, and in modern shipbuilding 
it still denotes the inside planking of a ship's bottom 
(see New Eng. Diet. s.v. ). The Hebrew words (see 
below) rendered * ceil,’ ' ceiling,' in EY are to be taken 
in this more extended sense. See further, Chamber, 
House, Tkmrli.. 

1. ( 2 D, sippun , 1 K. 6 15 (£oxos) ", cp nj’ED, stplunuh , Jon. 1 5 
(the 1 sides ' or ‘ innermost par’.-* ' of the ship). The verb is used 
in 1 K. 69 7 3 7 Jer. 22 14 Hag. 1 4. 

2. In 2 Ch. Z 5 c'C‘1'2 vj nsi means ‘he covered ’(or panelled) 
[the greater house] ‘ with fir.' 

3. sahipk, Ezek. 41 i6t, a word otherwise unknown. 
Co. proposes to emend j*y r ( to yy usn I see 2 Ch. 3 5 as 
above, and <p the of Nu. 1 / 3/1 [16 38 f.\ a ‘covering’ of 
the altar]. 

CELLS (nv:n), Jer. 37 16 AV m e- RV, AV ‘ cabins,' 2 
a questionable rendering of a Hebrew word which 
is probably corrupt. The words ‘and into the c« *Ils 
are quite unnecessary after ‘ into the dungeon house ' 
li'Dr- n 1 , and may be a gloss. See Prison. 

A\ mg RV (cp cruyKAeto’/xos' [Q m &-]) is a guess. In late Heb., 
Svr., etc. (|\*)rnn denotes ‘shop’ (cp epyao-njpta [Aq.], er- 
gastuhmi) or ’ tavern.' Moreover the form is difficult (Levan, 
Dan. 30, n. 1). 0 ’s xepe 0 (BAQ, x«- [**], eil. X17.) points to the 

1 Published in the Allgem. Far u. J agd-Zeitung, at the 
end of 1885, and also in the ZDPV 1 0 89^ 

2 ‘ Cabins ' in the sense of ‘ cell ’ is now quite obsolete. 


reading nOhn. Cheyne suggests reading HVrinri ‘ the lowest 
part (of the pit)' : cp Ps. 88 7 L.mt. 3 55. 

CELOSYRIA (koiAh cypiA [HAL]), 1 Esd. 217, 
RV CCEl.KSVklA. 

CENCHREA, or rathc-r, RV, Cexciike.® (kgnxpg&i 
[T i. W'lIJ). A town and harbour on the Saronic gulf, 
now marked by the village of Rubric*. It served as 
the eastern pint "I < "orinth, which layabout swcn miles 
(Str. 300, says 70 stadia) to the west, just as Lech.i-tim 
was the pmt for tlni Italian trade. Strabo ealls 
Cenchreir a village (kcii/xt/), which indicates its sub- 
ordination to Corinth : it was, in fact, merely a landing- 
place for goods and passengers. 

Almnt 4 m. to the noith, at Sijncnus (modern Kalawaki), was 
the fituA/co? 01 ti.nmvay upon which vessel-, of small tonnage 
nuule tin- | i.tss.ige from the* one sea to the other (to irn cwr«- 
rov roG 'I (r$fiui‘ : Str. 335, 301/: cp Thuc. 87, Pol. •] n, Dio 
C.iss 51 5). The idea of substituting for it a canal cut iluungh 
the Istliiniis was very .indent. The scheme was entertained in 
turn by l’er under, J knit ti ms I-’nlion.etes, J ulius Caesar, Caligula, 
Nero, urd 1 1 erodes Atticus. Neru actually began the woi k in 
67 a.o., bout the time of Paul's final visit to Corinth. Ves- 
pasian sent him six thousand Jewish prisoners from Galilee 
(Jos. BJ iii. 10 10). Trace-, of this cutting were to be seen on 
the line which has been adopt'd by the modern engineers who 
have brought this xP° , ' ov P e yo- ayaii/ur/xa to completion (1881- 
1893). 

Half a mile to the SW. of the Saronic entrance to the 
canal are the remains of the Isthmian sanctuaries and 
Stadium which furnished Paul with the imagery of 
1 Cor. 924-27. 

The pines from which were cut the victors’ garlands are 
mentioned by Strabo (380) and Pausanias (ii. 1 7). The road to 
Corinth led through groves of pine and cypress and was 
bordered with tombs — among them those of the Cynic J.hugc ties 
and the courtezan Lais(Paus. ii. 2 A- Coins (of Antoninus Pms) 
give a representation of the harbour of Cenchrea; flanked on 
either side by a temple, and containing a standing biazen 
colossus of Poseidon (Paus. ii. 2 3) and three ships. Coins of 
Hadrian show the two harbours, LecJwcum and Cencliicte, ns 
nymphs turned opposite ways, each holding a rudder, inscribed 
LECH., CENCH. 

It was from Cenchrese that Paul sailed at the close of 
his first visit to Achaia (Acts 18/3 cp 20 3). The 
voyage between Greece and Asia took a fortnight in 
Cicero's case (Ep. ad . Itt. 5 13 6 9) ; but he sailed slowly 
(cp Thuc. 83). Phcebe, 1 de-urn m-s* of the church at 
Cenchreae, ' carried under the folds of her robe the whole 
future of Christian theology ' (Renan, Saint Paul , 219), 
for to her, on the eve of her departure to Italy on her 
private affairs, Paul entrusted his letter to the church 
at Rome (Kom. 16 1 2). 1 See Frazer, Pausanias , 3 7/. 
Good map of the Isthmus in Baedeker's Greece , ET, 
229. w. j. w. 

CENDEBEUS, RV Cendebseus (kgnAgBaioc 
[ANY] ; but kgnAgBgoc [A once], AgBaioc [N*V 
once], and AmBgoc [X once]), the general left by 
Antiochus VII. in command of the sea-coast, who ' pro- 
voked the people of Jamnia,' and also fortified Kidron 
for the purpose of invading Judcr.i. He and his army 
were put to flight, near Modin, by Judas and John, 
the two sons of Simon the Maccabee (x Macc. 1638- 

16 10). According to Zockler, he is the Cinda of the 
Arabian legends, a N. Ar. prince hostile to the Jews 
(cp Blau, ZD MG 25 577)- Schiirer ( G J Y 1 , § 7, 1.. 31), 
however, derives Cendebeus (as also Kav5v(3eus) from the 
Lycian town k&v 8 v(3a. 

CENSER, the utensil used for offering Incense. 

In EV it rquvsents 1. JYlSpD the vessel for offering 
‘incense' with; Ezek. 811 aCh. 2 rtn»| (© ev/uarnpi ov, which 
is found once in NT— Heb. 94 [RV>»«- ‘altar of incense’]). 
From the same root is derived nV’DjT’ID, 2 Ch. 30 14, ‘altars 
[RV m £>- vessels] for incense.’ Cp Inci-.nse, § 1. 

2 anno ( v / snatch up ; 7rup[e]tov) Lev. 10 1 16 12 Nu. 166 ff. 

17 :ff EV, but AV alone in NU.J14 (nvpiov) 1 _K. 7 50 (AVn'g- 
1 ash pail'; Bviincrj) 2 Ch .422 ( 0 viV/o} and Trupeioi'). In these 
passages RV gives 'firepans,' and both AV and RV in Ex. 27 3 

1 [Unless it be held that Rom. 16 1-20 is a letter of introduc- 
tion given to Phcebe bv Paul for the Church at Ephesus. So 
Julicher, Einl in das N f, 73 (cp Colossi ans, § 4); M'Giffert, 
Chr. in Ap. Age, 275. Cp, however, Romans, §§ 4, 10.] 
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CENTURION 


3S3 2 K. 25 15 and Jer. 52 ig (where AV m £T- ‘censers'). The 
rendering ‘snuffdishes ’ occurs in Ex. 25 38 3723 Nu, 4 9 (see 
Candles 1 ick, § 2). 3 generally 7n/p[e]io»' which recurs in 

Ecclus. f >0 9 (EV 1 censer ’). See 1 \*cense, § 4. 

3. Ai^ai/wro? 835) et> molngically 'frankincense*, cp 

np:An in I Ch. 0 29 (<P MflavtaTos : here only, but once in A and 
cp Mai.i;. 5 2). 

CENTURION (6KATONTAPXHC [Ti.] -OC [WH]), 

Mt. 85. See Army, § 10. 

CEPHAS (KH<t>AC [Ti. WH], Aram. ‘a rock.’ 

cp Ass. Kdpu, and Ileb. D'D3, Jer. 429 Job 30 6; see 
Lag. l'ber\. 58). See PETER. 

CERAS (khpac [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 29. See Keros. 

CETAB, RV Ketab (khtaB [BA ; om. L]). The 
b’ne Cetab are a family of Nisthinim in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9) 1 Esd. 530, not men- 
tioned in || K/r.i (2 46) or Neh (7 4=)- 

CHABRIS (xABpeiC [B»A]; in Judith 8 10 x a PP €LV 
[BN], x a (^P €L / JL [A], in 10 6 x a fip uv [BXA]), son of 1 
Gothoniel, and one of the rulers of Bethulia. (Judith 
6 15 8 10 10 6. ) 

CHADIASAI (AV they of Chadias) and Ammidioi 
(AV Ammidoi), two clans in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra. ii. § 9, § 8 c), 1 Esd. . r >2of xa.Aia.cai [B], xaA- 
ACAl [A v,d ] ; AMMiAlOl [B], -aioi [A] [L om.]), where 
they occur after the Men of lW-roth (1 Esd. 5 io = Ezr:i 
5 25 = Neh. 7 29). Tli«- names may be identified (though 
not with confidence) with Keuesh [i] (Josh. l. r »23), or 
perhaps Hadashah (/A v . 37) and Hl'MT \h ( id . o . 54). 

CHOREAS (xAipCAC [A]), 2 Macc. 10 3237, AV 
Chereas. 

CHAFF (I‘b etc.). See Agriculture. §§ 9, 15. 

CHAINS is the word used in I£V in translating 
Hebrew terms which signify (1) ornaments and insignia, 
and (2) means of confinement and punishment. Though 
chains were no doubt well known to the early Semites, 
it is chiefly the latter variety that w c find depicted upon 
the monuments ; actual remains, moreover, have been 
found in cxv.iA.iting (Place, Xine\ >e, iii. pi. 70). Chains 
for confinement consisted of rings around each foot 
joined together by a single link ; the arms were similarly 
treated (see Botta, Monument* de Ximve, i. pi. 82). 

1. Chains were worn as articles of adornment upon the foot 
(rn^'N, see Anklkts, Bracelet, 5), arm (nx\ see Bracelet, 

4), and neck (C'J'in, pjj,\ see Necklace). For chains such'as 
were worn by Joseph and Daniel, as expressive of rank (Tin, 
and Bibl.-Aram. to'JOrtX see Necklace. To denote some | 
kind of architectural ornamentation we find mp'DI 1 K. O21 
(Kr. ’PIT; Ezek. 7 23, doubtful), and 1 K. 717 2Ch. 

3 i 6 fcp 2Ch. 35), see Pillar, Temple. Of these Heb. words 
the former is used in Is. 40 19 (JTipm, text doubtful) of the chains 
fastening an idol, the latter denotes the chain worn upon the 
high-priest's ephod (niTC’TC’, Ex. 2 S 22, nvj*~C , t 39 is; >cpo<ro5 
[HA K], Kpaxrcr. [L] *, also Ex. ^^14 xpocrlcrlaiTO? [BAFL]); see 
Bivit \m i i ate, ii., Ephod, Ouches. For chain-armour see 
Breastplate, i. 

2. As a means of confinement, ropes or cords were perhaps 
more commonly employed. For chains the general term is D'P][nJ 
Nah. 3 10, etc. , or, with closer reference to the material, ,s 33 

n" 1 ?, ‘fetters of iron’ (Ps. 14 ti 8 ) — both, in parallelism, in Ps. 
105 18. Other terms are pj'S (Collar, 3) and riLTD, ‘brass’ 
(Lam. 37). 2 The use of the latter in the dual (C'riw'nj, Judg. 

1 1 * 2 r 2S. 334, etc.) does not necessarily imply the binding of 
both hands and feet by these bronze fetters. The Greek words 
are 8ecrp.dc (Jude 6), creipa (2 Pet. 24), ire Sif and aAvcns (in 
parallelism, Mk. 64 I.k. s' 29) ; the last-mentioned term is used 
in Acts 12 o, where the Roman custom of chaining a prisoner to 
two waiders is exemplified. See Prison. 

CHALCEDONY. What the ancients understood by 

1 The Aramaic form of this word is represented also 

in tbe new Hebrew n L, C ,s 'C'. which became a regular word for 
chain, and meant also a chain for measuring. 

® The RV ‘chains’ for D’nin 2 Ch. 33 11 is too bold. See 
Manasseh. 


CHALDEA, CHALDEAN 


the word is uncertain. ± ■ It is met with only once in 
the Bible (Rev. 21 19; xaAkgAoon [ Ti.], xaAkhAwn 
[WH] ; others. kapxhAcon I la/adonius). In modern 
mineralogy chalcedony is a variety of amorphous quartz 
’ semi-transparent or translucent ; white, gray, blue, 
green, yellow, or brown ; stalactitic, reniform, or 
botryoidal, and in pseudomorphs or petrifactions ’ (Emp. 
Brit . ( 9 > 16 389). The word chalcedony is usually applied 
to the white or gray variety, the brown chalcedony bring 
known as the sard (Sardius), the red as the carneli.m 
(see S \rdius). The chalcedony also occurs in stratified 
forms ; when white layers alternate with black it is 
called onyx (see Onyx). When the white alternate 
with others of red or brown colour it is called sardonyx 
(see Sardonyx). Pliny, who lived not far from the 
time when the Apocalypse took shape, does not speak 
of the chalcedony as a distinct stone, but only of 
’ Calchedonii [or * carched. ’] smaragdi ’ as an inferior 
kind of emerald, mentioning that the mountain in 
Chalcedon where these stones were gathered was in his 
day known by the name of * Smaragdites' 1 (NX 37 72-73). 
Symmachns, on the other hand (circa 200 A. l >. ), gives 
KapxySbviov for af-o in Is. f> 1 12 (AV ’ agates,’ RV 
‘rubies'). This rendering suggests an original 1313 
(cp the reading \op\op [l‘*‘j], Kopxopos [A]) for 1312 
in Ezek. 27 16 (AV ’ agate.' mg. • clirysoprasc,' RV 
‘rubies’). Sec Precious Stones, Rubies. 

Chalcedony ( karkednd ) is the usual l’csh. render- 
ing of 'll-,:'' s e d/zo ( axd-TT) s. achates , ’agate’ of Ex. 2819 
30 12). Notwithstanding the reference in Ezek. 27 22 to 
the precious stones imported from Sheba - we can hardly 
connect the stone inL- with the country called Sheba. 
As Fried. Del. points out (Ned. Lang 36) it is the Ass. 
subu — i.e. , the shining or precious stone (abnu nasku or 
akru), Kare^ox'nv. This stone occurs among others in 
a list of stones enchased in gold for the royal breastplate. 
On Delitzsch’s suggested identification with the diamond 
(Prol. 84_^) 3 or the topaz ( Neb. Lang. 36) cp what is 
said under Precious Stones, Diamond, Topaz. 
Tradition is in favour of the rendering ’ agate.' 

Agate, so named, according to Theophrastus, from the river 
Achates, in Sicily, is one of the numerous modifications of form 
under which silica presents itself, almost in a state of purity, 
forming 98 per cent of the entire mineral. The silicious particles 
are not so arranged as to produce the transparency of rock- 
crystal, but a senu-pellucid, sometimes almost opaque substance, 
with a resinous or waxy fracture ; and the various shades of 
colour arise from minute quantities of iron. The same stone 
sometimes contains parts of different degrees of translucency, 
and of various shades of colour ; and the endless combination of 
these produces the beautiful and singular internal forms, from 
which, together with the high polish they are capable of receiving, 
agates acquire their value as precious stones. Agates are 
usually found in detached rounded nodules in that variety of 
trap rock called amygdaloid or mandelstein, and occasionally in 
other rocks. The varieties of the agate are numerous, and are 
now, as in the time of Pliny, arranged according to the colour 
of their ground. 

3. It is not apparent why RY 1 "^- should suggest 
'chalcedony' for in Ex. 2820 (EV ‘beryl’). 

See Tarshish, Stone of. w. r. 


CHALCOL (xaAx^A [A], xaAkaA [L]), 1 K. 4 31 
[ 5 n], RV Calcol. 

CHALDEA, CHALDEAN, CHALDEAN (D^L"?. 

XAAAaioi [BNAEQL], Ass. Kaldn ), is used in Gen. 11 28 

1. The Kaldu, J“- 24 s often as 

an equivalent for Hal tylonia. I In: land 
of the Kaldu proper lay SE. of Babylonia proper, on 
the sea coast as it then was. Its true capital was Bit 


1 Cp Ai0o? afxapayS rnj$ of Esth. 16 3 and see M \RBLE. 

2 Theophrastus {Lap. 34) tells us that the best piecimis stones 

came from Psejiho (ex ttj? KaAoup,ej/rjs \Mpas). This is 

probably the same as the Psebo of Strabo (822) a lake and 
island S. of Men* (mud. Tsana or Tana) near the head of the 
Blue Nile (see Rectus, < "o^r, Univ. 10 258 *62). 

3 The difficulty of bch* \ing that the Israelites knew and 
perhaps even engraved the diamond is only minimised by Del., 
not removed (see Adamant, Diamond), though it is not so 
serious in the case of S^dko (mentioned only In P) as in that ut 
1 ' ahdlom (Ezekiel and P), 
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CHALPHI 


Yakin ; its usual name in the Assyrian inscriptions was 
mat Tamtiin, the Sea-land. If Dclitzsch (Par. 128, 
etc.) be correct in his derivation of the name from 
the Kassite people, the wider application to Babylonia 
may have been a legacy from the Kassite dynasty there. 
On the other hand, the Knssites (Del. calls them Jvossaer) 
had a language quite distinct from that of the Kaldu, who 
spoke Semitic. The Kaldu are carefully distinguished 
by Sennacherib both from the Arabs and from the 
Aram.vans. Merodach-baladan, the usurper in Babylon 
during Sargon's reign, and the inveterate foe of Assyria 
till Sennacherib hunted him from Babylon to Bit-Yukin 
and thence to exile, \.as a Kaldu. There is no reason 
to think he had any right in Babylon ; on the other 
hand, nothing shows him to have been more foreign 
than were the Assyrians. In fact, the Chaldeans not 
only furnished an early ih nasty of Babylon, but also 
were incessantly pressing into Babylonia ; and, despite 
their repeated defeats by Assyria, they gradually gamed 
the upper hand there. The founder of the New- Baby- 
lonian kingdom, Nabopolassur (circa 626 w. c. ), was a 
Chaldean, and from that time Chaldea meant Babylonia. 

The use of the term Chaldee, introduced by Jerome 
to distinguish the language of certain chapters in 

2 . ‘Chaldee,’ Daniel and E/ ' ra i 1 ^ Dan ’ 1 <)• 

e t c is incorrect. The only correct expression 
is Aramaic (see Chaldea, § 2 ; Daniel, 
§ 12 ; Aram, § 2 ; Aramaic Language, § 1 fi . ). 
Another peculiar usage must be mentioned. We find 
‘Chaldeans' used in Dan. as <x name for a caste of 
wise men. As Chaldean meant Babylonian in the 
wider sense of a member of the dominant race in the 
times of the New Babylonian Empire, so after the 
Persian conquest it seems to have connoted the Baby- 
lonian literati and become a synonym of soothsayer or 
astrologer (see Daniel, § 11). In this sense it passed 
into classical writers. Whether any association of 
sound with kali 0 , the specific name for magician in 
Assyrian, helped the change of meaning is difficult to 
decide. The modern so-called Chaldees have no racial 
claim to tha»name, and it is very questionable whether 
the traces of alleged Chaldean culture discovered at 
Telloh are correctly assigned to this people. 

See Delattre, Les Chaldee ns, Wi. Untcrs. Altor. Gesch. , 

ff-, and the Histories of Assyria and Babylonia ; also Bcitr. 
zur Assyr. 3 113. C. H. W. J. 

CHALPHI (x*Ac|>ei [VA]), iMacc. 11 70 RV, AV 
Calphi. 

CHAMBER. Of the structure of the chamber of the 
ancient Hebrew house we know but little ; it would 
naturally depend upon the style of the rest of the build- 
ing. In modern Syria, floor, wall, and ceiling are 
commonly made of beaten clay (cp n>o Ezek. 13 12), 
which is often coloured with ochre. Wood, neverthe- 
less, is not rare. The Ceiling, if of wood and flat, is 
of curious and complicated joinery ; or, if vaulted, is 
wrought into many coves and enriched with fretwork in 
stucco ; the walls (t * p) are adorned with arabesques, 
mosaics, and the like, which, set off by the whiteness 
of the stucco, present a brilliant effect. Enamelled 
inscriptions, specimens of the most intricate Arabic 
caligraphy, originally intended to keep off harmful jinns, 
surround the walls. On the number and arrangement 
of chambers, see House, i. 

Of the various Heb. words for * chamber ' Tin and »T^ (cp 
vjrepojov) are used of rooms in private houses ; see Bed, § 1. 
H3n is used particularly of the nuptial chamber ; see Tent, § 4. 
Other terms are used especially of rooms in a temple or palace. 

( x Ch. 9 26 Jer. 35 2 4, etc.) or nsiyj (Neh. 3 30 12 44 13 7), 
a room in the temple occupied by priests and temple-servants, 
also a room in the royal palace, Jer. 36 12 20 ; and (once) ol a 
meal-chamber 1 in a Bamah (1 S. 9 22 AV ‘ parlour ’) ; see High- 

1 Or, ‘feasting hall.' For another probable instance see 2 K. 
10 22 emended text (see Vestry). WRS Rel. Sem.fi) 254 n. 
suggests that A e<rxy, club-room, is derived from /( ? ; but see Lewy, 
Die semit. Fremdw. im Griec/t. , 94. 


CHAPITER 

Place, § 3. jta (1 K. G 5 7 3 Ezek. 41 5 ff.) and Nn (1 K. 14 28 
2 Ch. 12 11 Ezek. 40 iff.) are similarly used of temple-chambers. 
In the case of two words the suggested rendering, ‘chamber,' is 
certainly incorrect ; J/’IP (i K. 65 AV) means properly a ‘story,’ 
as in RV (see Temple), and 21 (Ezek. 16 24 31 39 RVmg. 
‘vaulted-chamber’), in parallelism with 1, refers evidently to 
some mound for illicit worship (liV better ‘eminent place'). 

CHAMBERLAIN. In Esth. 1 10 12 etc., EV uses 
’chamberlain' (for D’HD), perhaps as a more English- 
sounding title than Eunuch \_q.v.\ On Jer. 51 59 
(AV m s- ' chamber lain ') see Serai ah [4]. 

Blastus, in Acts 12 20, is a court officer in charge of the king’s 
bedchamber (6 ini row koltSjuos tov ^acriAeoj?) ; but in Rom. 
16 23 oLKOi'Ofx os (AV ‘ chamberlain ’) is used in a wide sense (RV 
‘treasurer’); cp I.at. an art ns , and a gloss of Philow, 6 en-i 
T7j? &r}fj.o(Tia < ; rpanctfc. The same title occurs in inset iptions 
(cp A [arm. 0 .iv n. 85, ed. 1732, Net Aid oixor'dp.w ’Atrtas ; see 
W. A. Wright in Smith’s DBfi) s.v.). 

CHAMBERS OF THE SOUTH (JOTI nn/l), Job 9 9, 

and probably 37g (emended text). See Stars, § 3 <?, 
Earth, Four Quarters of, § 2 (ia). 

CHAMELEON. ... RV Land-crocodile ( 113 , etym. 
uncertain), one of the reptiles mentioned as unclean 
in Lev. II30. ® (xamaiAeujn [FL], XAMH. [BA]) and 

Vg. ( chamccleon ) have the same rendering as AV ; the 
Arabic verskfti has hanltnon, which means probably 
a. species of land -crocodile. Bochart ( Hieroz . 43) 
argues from the Hebrew name, which is the same as 
the word for ‘ strength,’ that what is meant is the Arabic 
waral, the largest and most powerful sort of lizard. 
The Talmudic references, on the other hand, seem to 
point to a smaller animal ; but they are too general to 
convey any definite information (Levvysohn, Zoologie des 
Talmuds , 22 3/). N. M. 

AV mole (nprijn) in the same verse. See 
Lizard, 6. 

CHAMOIS (“lip?, derivation uncertain, cp Lexx.\ 

K AM H AottapA a A i C [BAFL], Dt. 14 st) , a ’clean’ animal, 
mentioned along with the fallow-deer (h'x), the roebuck 
('nx and non*). the wild goat (\px), the addax (jir , i), and 
the antelope (ian) ; see Clean, § 8 . Many ancient 
interpreter." ( 0 , Vg. , Arab. , Abulw. , Kimhi, etc. ) thought 
that what was meant was the giraffe ; but the home of 
the giraffe lies far away from Palestine. A more 
probable rendering is the or ’ wild goat ’ of the 

Targums, which suits the context better. The chamois 
(Rnpicapra tragus) extends from the Pyrenees to the 
Caucasus, but is not known to have ever inhabited 
Palestine, whereas of mountain sheep and goats there 
have been found three kinds. Tristram and Post think 
that zeiner may be the wild sheep (Ovis tragelaphus ) ; 
but, though that sheep lives in Northern Africa, and an 
allied or identical species occurs in Arabia, it is doubtful 
whether it has lived in Palestine. See Goat. 

N. M. 

CHAMPION. For 1 S. 17 4 23 EV (D^3H K M tf) 
see Goliath, § 2. For 1 S. 17 51 EV see War 
and cp Giant, 3. 

CHANAAN ( x anaan) Acts 7 n 13 19 Judith 5 3 etc. 
AV, RV Canaan; and Chanaanite (xananaioc) 
Judith 5 16 AV, RV Canaanite. 

CHANCELLOR ( D1?CD *?1Q ) , Ezra 4 iff. SeeREHUM, 5. 

CHANNUNEUS, RV Chanuneus (xanoynaioc 
[BA a? ]), I Esd. 8 48 = Ezra 8 19, Merari, 3. 

CHAPEL (Bnj?»), Am. 7i3 AV, RV Sanctuary 
). Cp Bethel, § 3, n. For 1 Macc. 1 47 2 Macc. 
10 2 11 3 AV see Sanctuary. 

CHAPHENATHA (xA^eNAOA [ANV]). 2 Macc. 
21 37 RV, AV Caphenatiia. 

CHAPITER («.«., capitellum ; ‘ capital’ • so Amer. 
RV). 
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CHAPLET 

(1) •«{$-), ?v"f, of the heads of the pillars in P's account of the 
t:d»-i n.u.le (Ex. 3038 381719; lP , ' A,L xeifiaAis). Sec FauER- 
NACLE. 

(. ) mni ), kotlirrcth (%/m 3 ‘to surround,’ whence "1H3 ‘crown’) 
is used (Vz) of the crowning portion of Solomon's pillars Jachin 
and Bovz(i K.7 16 - 20 , eiriBefjia |l!ALJ; 2 K.~o ij, \io8ap [BA], 
€7riHtMa[L]'. aCh. 4 12 f. y -pe& [l!AJ, -pu>$ [L] : Jer.62 22 , yeuro? 
[l’,« \M|. KtijtnAt&i 5 [n»i/ |); see Pillar : and (A) in the descrip- 
f 'mjIiiiiphi ^ * ki-o - f>«r thelavers(i K. 7 31 ); butseeLAVER. 

(3) n£T>‘, sephcth <\ ‘to overlay'), also of the crowning 
portion of Solomon's pillar (2 Ch. 3 15, ipi-AL doubtful). See 
PlLi AR. 

(4) " i r , 3 Z!. kaphtor (deriv. uncertain) occurs with the same 

meaning, if we are to follow RV and A\ nig. (Amos 9 1, to tAatr- 
rqpiov l-nirp, Qvaiaarqpiov [AQ'J — HSV?; Zeph. 2 14 ; 

ra </>aT uiopara [BNA< JF 1). But /cap/t tor elsewhere has a different 
sense (see Candlp -i ick, § 2). Read perhaps r "~' \2 (Che.). 

CHAPLET, RV for H $ Prov. lg 4 of (AV ’orna- 
ment 1 ; CTe4>AN0c)' V'i-,dom is a chaplet, or wreath, 
or garland of grace, upon a man's brow. Chaplets or 
garlands of flowers were common in the second century 
B. c., at banquets (\Y r isd. Sol. 28 cp 3 Maec. 48 ) : see I 
Mr.VLS, § ir. For the chaplets of bridegrooms, see 
Crown. <ff similar import are the ffT^ixfxara of Acts 
14 13 (EV ‘ garlands'), the usual headgear of sacrificers 
to Zeus. 

Some critics hold that there is a hendiadys in the passage 
and that the meaning is ravpous tare/A/ierovs (garlanded o.xen). 
Ornaments resembling crowns were placed on royal animals by 
t h> \ --.y nans (■ p also Esth. Hs and sec L m »u v), and on victims 
fur the \ltar. ' Fhe very doors, th* \cry victims and altars, the 
vtiy servants and priests, are crowned' (Tertul. Dc Cor . 

CHARAATHALAR (xapaaBaAap [A]), iEsd. 5 3 6 
= E/ra 2s9 = Neh. 7 »>i See Cherub (ii.). 

CHARACA, RV Charax (ton x^P&ka [VA], a 
town in Gile.nl, with* a Jewish colony (2 Macc. 12 17, see 
Ti >1:), described as 750 stadia from < ‘aspimn (g.v.). 
The distance must be exaggerated. About 120 stadia 
NE. from Muzeirib appear el Hurak and el Hureiyik. 

G. A. s. 

CHARASHIM, THE VALLEY OF, [a) 1 Ch. 4 14 

(RV Ge-ij Mv'Asiiim). called in ( b ) Xeh. 11 35 ’ the valley 
of craftsmen ' (RV" ,J Ge-haii vkashim). In (a) MT has 
C'nn N’j ; in (b) ‘m M. 1 The fundamental rendering 
of 0 is 777 apacreL/x, which assumes various distorted 
forms. 2 In 1 Ch. l.c. this valley is described as occu- 
pied by craftsmen (workers in wood, stone, or met.il ; 
cp K\ l| "f| who traced their origin to Kenaz. The 
’ father 1 or founder of the family was Joab b. Seraiah. 
According to Kittel's analysis, however, the words ’father 
of the valley of craftsmen, for they were craftsmen,’ are 
a later addition to an old record (Chron. in SBOT). If 
so, it becomes easier to admit that the name c'cnn R'j 
must be corrupt. The statement of the Talmud ijer. , 
Mrg 1 1) that Loil and Ono were situated in the Ge- 
harashim is surely impossible. The ’plain of Ono" 
(Neh flj) is the natural phrase. Most probably \i (ge) 
is \ corrupt fragment of '33 (b* ne), and the name 
original ly meant, not ’ valley of craftsmen,’ but ’ sons 
of sorcerers.’ 3 i.e. , members of a guild of sorcerers. It 
was a spot connected by ancient tradition with Philistine 
sorcery (cp Is. 16 Mic. 713). Conder s identification, 
time) ..re [PEFQ, ’78, p. 18) falls to the ground. 

T. K. c. 

CHARCHAMIS, 1 Esd. 1 25 AV and CHAR- 
CHEMISH, 2 Ch. 35 20 AY. See Cakchemish. 

CHARCOAL (an 0 p&ki<\ [Ti. WH]), Jn. I818 2I9 
RV"'g. See Coal, § 3. 

CHARCUS (B&XOYC [B]), 1 Esd. 532 AV= Ezra 2 53, 
Bakkos. 

1 The pointing is exceptional ; the ‘effect of analogy’ (Konig, 

1 . 1 i-o)? DiRcrentlv Olsh. 34". Rather corruption of the text. 

2 111 1 Ch. 4 14 a-yea Max ip [ J 3 1 , yijs pacrei/x [A], <f> apas [L] ; in 
Neh. 11 35 yf} apair[e]ija [ c - a m ff- L], cm, BN* A. 

3 In Is. 3 3 c-i "- — ‘ charmers’ ; cp R\ mg.. 
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CHAREA (X4,pe& [A]), x F.sd. 5 3= = Ezra 2 52, 
HARsHA. 

CHARGER, a somewhat archaic expression denoting 
a ‘ platter’ (which, indeed, takes its place in the Amer, 
Vs. of OT), is emphwed by the EV to render : — 

(1) m"r, Av drah (Nil. 7 13 19 and throughout the chapter [P] ; 
0 TpiiSAcur as in Mt. lit! 23 Mk. 14 20), the tabernacle offering 
givdi ! v the heads of the tribes, elsewhere rendered ‘dish.’ 
btc Meai s, § 9. 

(2) ‘■‘tTUN, d^aridl; * chargers of gold . . of silver,' enumerated 
among the temple vessels restored by Cyrus (Ezral 0, om R, 1 
i/niKTTjpes, — /.fc*. , wine-coolers [AL], // sin [Vgd » II 1 lAd.'Ji3, 
tr7roi/5[e]ta [BAL]) Asfdrtdi (which is found with slight varia- 
tions in Aram., MH, and Arab. ) is taken to be a lo in-word from 
the Hellen. < 7 r. *iipraA| A |i>? ‘basket’; cp Basket.- 

(;) 7rtVa£ (Mt.l4°ii Mk.(3 -s 2A. the dish ujion which was 
brought the head of John the baptist ; Lk. 11 39, EV ’platter,’ 
along with Cup.’ See .Meals, § 9. In Alt. -J ^5 7rapoi//is. 

CHARIOT (ra^D. n:pp, nrn). Of the three 
Heb. words denoting ‘ chariot ’ 1 ncrkdbh is post-exilian 
(1 K. 56 [4 -6]). It isemployedin Lev. 159 
1. Names. anc j £ ant> 3 IO f or t i ie seat Q f t h e chariot or 
palanquin (0 iirlffay/j-a [another transl. has Kadur/xa], 
eVi^ao-ts [Vg Rashi]). In nearly every case rekhebh is 
us< •( 1 collectively for a body of chariots. The instances 
where it is employed to denote a single chariot (like 
merkabhah) are comparatively few (Judg. 528 2 K. 
f) .u 24). Occasionally it designates the chariot-horses 
and riders (2 S. IU18), or the horses only (2 S. 84; cp 
Is. 21 7 9). On the other hand, merkabhah expresses 
the individual chariot, Ass. narkabtu , Ar. markaba/ 101 , 
Syr. markabhtha — all alike derived from the common 
Semitic root (rak/rab/i), to mount or ride, and corre- 
sponding in meaning to Latin currus and ( Ireek dp/xa. 
The word in Heb. is frequently emplou-d, not in «. 
purely military sense, but to denote a state carriage »>r 
travelling convex .nice. Examples of this use may be 
found in Gen. -11 43 -IO29 Lev. 15 q t K. 12 18 and Is. 

27 (?). This word must be kept quite 
aggons. distinct from another term, 'dgVafi ( n^jy), 
‘cart' or ’ laxV'gO)/, ’ employed in the con\e\ance of 
agricultural produce (Am. 213). 3 The cart was em- 



Fig. i. — X^yrian Cart (temp. Tiglath-pile“.er III.). * 
Brit. Mus. Nimrud Gallery, no, 84. 


ployed in very early times by the Israelites (1 S. 67 
2 S. 63) before chariots were introduced among them. 
Its form probably approximated to that of the accom- 
panying figure (fig. 1), taken from one of the reliefs 
of Tiglath-pileser III. Each cart holds three occupants 
and is drawn by two oxen ; the wheels have eight 
spokes. A still more primitive kind of cart, employed 
by the Asiatic nations, possessed wheels which con- 
sisted simply of circular discs, whilst the earliest and 
most primitive form of all consisted in a mere frame- 
work with ‘ a board or seat, placed between two asses 
to which it was strapped, on which the person sat as 

t The first word in icai xP va ’ 0L k-t.A. [B, om. AL], has per- 
haps come in by mistake for k 6’ representing the kvvea. xal 
elxoo-t at the end of the verse ; so H. A. Redpath (in a private 
communication). 

2 But k ap its.-lf is possibly a I’crs. or Sem. loan-word ( BD1 ?, 
s.Z’. ", cp Fr.i. . / 7- cLni. ]• > rmdiv. 77 /.). 

3 The poetical use "f this word (in the pi.) for war-chariot 
in Ps. 4 d 9 [10] is isolated; ind'.*d f the text t> not undisputed 
(see Weapons). On Am. 213 see also Agriculture, § 8. 
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on an open litter ' (Dr. Samuel I’.irch). The appended 
illustration (fig. 2), taken from a monument belonging 
to the fourth Egyptian dyn- 
asty, clearly exhibits this 
earliest mode of conveyance. 

It should be remembered 
that in the East camels, 
asses, and mules are more 
convenient and general as 
a means «>f transport, both 
for burdens and for human 
beings, than aie wheeled 
vehicles; and this was 
specially true of ancient 
times. 

The subject of the present 
artiele, however, is mainly 
the War-chariot. The striking fact that the ancient 

3. War- 
chariots : 



Fig. 2. — Ancient Egyptian 
conveyance (4th dyn.) 
Alter Wilkinson. 


Hebrews for centuries icfused to employ 
so valuable a military aid as the chariot, 


introduced 
late. 


was due to several co-operating eauses. 
First among these w as the nomadic 
origin and character of early Israel. The < Vmaanites, 
like the Egyptians, may have borrowed the form of 
thi-i.- chariots from their northern neighbours, the 
Syrians or Hittites. This, however, is by no means 
certain, for among the Amarna ’Tablets, vve have a 
despatch to the Egyptian monarch from one of his 
vassals in Canaan, in which the latter, in anticipation 
of an invasion by the Hittites, requests the aid of chariots 
and troops from the king of Egypt. 1 Not improbably, 
therefore, Egypt may have been the proximate source 
whence Canaanite civilisation borrowed the chariot. 
From Josh. 17 16 Judg. 43, however, vve learn that the 
Canaanite vvar-ehariot was plated or studded <. \ternally 
with iron, a feature which seems to be more probably 
Hittite than Egyptian. - A second reason why Israel 

4 Will t remained destitute of this important 

lit a hi ® ac U unct 1S to be found in the physical 
configuration of Canaan. During the 
earlier period of the Hebrew oeeupation, the district seized 
by the sons of Jaeob was the central or mountainous 
region, where chariots and cavalry eould not easily 
operate. Interesting illustrations of this difficulty in 
employing ehariots may be derived from the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser I. (circa rroo B.c. ). In Prism Inscr. 
col. ii. 70-74 we read : ’ mighty mountains and difficult 
country I passed through — so far as it could be traversed, 
in my chariot ; and that which could not be traversed, 
on foot. By the mountain Aruma, unsuited for the 
advance of my chariots, I left my chariots behind 
• • • (Winckler in KB 1 ; ep also col. iii. 47-49). 
How difficult the Canaanites found it to make effective 
use of them against the Israelites, may be inferred 
from the later experience of the Syrians, who attributed 
their constant defeats to the fact that the deities of the 
Hebrews were potent in the mountainous eountry (1 K. 
20 whilst their own operations, which were largely 
carried on with eavalry and ehariots (cp v. 21 and 
Shalmaneser ll.’s Obelisk Inser. 65, Monolith Inscr. 
col. ii. 90), would be sueeessful only in the plains. It 
can readily be understood, therefore, how the Hebrew 
race, by clinging to the eentral mountainous region and 
not venturing too far into the Shephelah or low country, 
as well as by dint of sheer bravery and the skilful use 
bow, sling, and spear, were able, down to the time of 
David, to defy successfully the armies of Canaan and 
Syria. A third reason was that rcli- 


5. Religious 
conservatism. 


gion — in its tendency, ever conservative 
of 2 nation's past — sanctioned the an- 
cient eustom of warfare, and regarded horses and chariots 

1 Cited by Zimmern in 

2 Set the represeniation of a chariot of the Rutennu, figured 
in Wilkinson, .-Inc. Eg. 1 230, in which the four*spoked wheel, 
as well as the body of the chariot, is evidently plated with 
metal ; and cp Iron, § 2. 
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as a foreign innovation corrupting Israel’s allegianee to 
Yah vve. This view, constantly reflected in prophecy 
(Hos. I7 1 1 4 [3] Mic. f>9[io] /cch. H 10), became embodied 
in the Deuteronomic legislation (Dt. 17 16), and expressed 
in song (Ps. 20 7). When, however, under David, Israel 
became an aggressive state and entered into conflict 
with Syrian and Hittite cavalry and chariots in the 
plains, the stress must have been severely felt by the 
Hebrews, and it is not surprising that chariots and 
horsemen were gnultully introduced into Israel’s military 
service. This is clear from 2 S. 84, where, following 
(F>, vve should restore (‘ for himself' ; omitted in MT 
from religious scruples) ; the passage means that David 
reserved 100 chariots and horsemen for his own use. 
His successor, Solomon, is said to have provided Israel 
with 1400 war chariots, which were quartered in special 
cities (1 K. 9 19 10a6 , see Beth-MARCAHotii). In his 
reign the purchase of horses and chariots became an 
organised trade ; they were imported (though Win' l.lcr 
denies this ; see Mizraim, § 2 [<2]) from Egypt, at the 
cost of 600 shekels, or about ^80 for each chariot 1 (v. 
28 f. ). From this time onwards we constantly read of 
ehariots and horsemen both in the northern and in the 
southern kingdom (1 K. 16 9 2234 2 K. 821 137 Is. 27 
IVlic. f> 9 [Heb.]). In col. ii. 91 of Shalmaneser II.’s 
great monolith inscription we are startled to find that 
Ahab’s contingent of chariots, 2000 in number, largely 
exceeded that of any other state in the confederacy that 
encountered the Assyrian army at Karkar in 854 b.c. 
(cp Ahab, § 7). From Is. 30i6 31 1 369 vve may infer 
(with Kamphausen) that the supply of ehariots and 
horses from Egypt was one of the grounds of alliance 
between that power and Judah. 

Since Egypt was the land from which the Hebrews 
obtained their supply of this arm, vve turn to its monu- 
„ . men ts for illustrative material; and this vve 

l ®yP, ian obtain in abundance from the eighteenth 

c axio s. dynasty onwards (vol. vi. in Lepsius’ 
Denkmaler). Before the eighteenth dynasty (i=oo 
B. C. ) chariots and horses were unknown in Egypt, and 
there is good evidence to show that they were borrowed 
from the North Palestinian race called Rutennu. 2 
The Egyptian chariot usually contained two persons. 
Nowack (HA 1 367), however, is wrong in his asser- 
tion that this was invariably the case. In Lepsius’ 
Denkmaler (Abth. iii. Bl. 15 7/.) vve have numerous 
illustrations of chariots with three figures. According 
to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, however, this was not 
common, except in triumphal processions, 'when two 
of the princes or noble youths accompanied the king in 
their chariot, bearing the royal sceptre, or the flabell.i, 
and required a third person to manage the reins.’ On 
the other hand Hittite chariots frequently contained 
three occupants (see below, § 9). Lepsius ( Denkmaler , 
Abth. iii. Bl. 160) exhibits figures of Egyptian chariots 
in which the right-hand warrior bears the bow while the 
left carries the shield. Here, as in many other cases, 
vve find the reins tied round the body of one of the 
eombatants while he is engaged in action. On another 
page (Bl. 165) we have a ch.iriot with the solitary royal 

1 In 1 K.IO28 (2 Ch. 1 16) the text is very uncertain in the 
latter part of the verse. In MT of i K. IO28 we read rPpDl 
TnE3 flipp ^njp; TlSQn nn:. It .seems simplest with Kamph. 
(in Kau. HS) to cancel the first mpD and to render the whole 
verse ‘And the export of the horses of Solomon was from Fg} pn 
and the royal merchants used to fetch a troop for payment. 
This is certainly preferable to the other suggestion, to which Ki. 
in his note on 2 Ch. 1 16 ( SECT ) refers— viz., to make a trans- 
position and read . . . KlpD MipD'lScn nnDl ‘ the king’s traders 
getting every time a troop . . .’ This use of the distributive 
construe! ion is very forced. Ki. himself finds a reference in 
mpfcl to Kue — i.e.y K. Cilicia. See the note referred to and 
cp Mizraim, § 2 (a). 

2 Sayce (Races 0/ the OT 123/! 134) has shown that this 
Egyptian name included the Hittites. It is significant that 
the Palestinian peoples chiefly associated chariots with the 
Hittites and the Egyptians; 2 K. 76 (on which, however, see 
Ahab, § 6 ). 
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occupant, Rameses II. , drawing the bow, while the reins 
of his two horses are tied around his middle. Indeed, 
one of the most striking features in these vivid scenes of 
combat, is the multiplicity of functions discharged by 
the chariot rider. The accompanying figure (fig. 3) 
exhibits an archer in the act of 

^ drawing his bow with the right 

hand. A whip consisting of a 
stick handle with leather thong 
' V ' v — y ' v attached, is suspend- 

P " ed from his wrist, 

while round his waist 
^ are fastened the |Jj(\ , 

horses’ reins. ( 

It is obvious from 
the representations 
which portray the 
manufacture of differ- <y\ VT 

* ent portions of the 

^ rG - 3 - — Egyptian Egyptian chariot, 

Archer (Thebes). ! .. , . l/ff/ w yj 

After Wilkinson . ' that 11 " as almost /M ft 
entirely constructed 

of wood. It was light and open from p IG __ 
behind, so that it could be easily mounted, 
and consisted of ‘ a wooden framew ork, sometimes 
strengthened and ornamented with metal and leather 
binding. The flat bottom was formed of «* kind of 
network, consisting of interlaced thongs or rope, which 
gave it elasticity and mitigated the jolting’ (Wilkinson). 

The occupants of a chariot nearly always stood. In 
rare instances the car was provided with a seat in which 
the royal personage sat. The furniture consisted of ~ 
bow -case, which was placed in * slanting position 
pointing forwards, and was often ornamented with the 


and in a slanting position as in the Egyptian examples. 
We notice, in one case depicted in Asur-nasir-pal s 
obelisk, an attendant on foot bearing a shield, and 
holding the reins. This meets us again on one of the 
monuments of Tiglath-pileser III. 

Vivid representations of the chariots of this period 
may be found in the reliefs of the Nimrud gallery in 
the British Museum. One excellent example, reproduced 
in the accompanying figure (fig. 5), is borrowed from a 


wm 




-Hunting-chariot of A$ur-nasir-pal. Brit. Mus. Nimrud Gallery. 

hunting-scene in which the monarch Asur-nasir-pal is 
engaged. Note that we have here, as in many other 
instances of this period, three horses — a contrast with 
Egyptian usage, in which the number never exceeded t\\ o. 
The pole of the chariot is fixed to the base of the ‘ body,’ 
to the upper part of which is fastened, on the left, a large 
heavy shaft 1 attached to rings upon the shoulder-pieces 
of the central as well as the outer horse on the left side. 
The rein on the right-hand steed passes through a ring 
1 on his shoulder, and is attached to the bit. The 


figure of a lion. There were also receptacles for arrows 
and spears, which, as 
a general rule, slanted 
backwards ( see fig. 4). 

The diameter of the 
wheel was a little over 
three feet. The felloe 
was in six pieces and the 
tire was fastened to it by 
bands of hide passing 
through long narrow 
holes. ‘ The yoke, resting 
upona small, well-padded 
saddle, was firmly fitted 
into a groove of metal; 
and the saddle, placed 
upon the horse’s withers, 
and furnished with girths 
and a breastband, was 
surmounted by an orna- 
mental knob ; and in 
front of it a small hook 
secured the bearing rein. 

The other reins passed Fig. 4. — Egyptian chariot with bow- 
through a thong or ring and arrow-cases (Thebes). After 
at the side of the saddle, Wilkinson, 

and thence over the pro- 
jecting extremity of the yoke, and the same thong secured the 
girths.’ Further details may be found in Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
exhaustive work, from which the above description has been 
borrowed. 

The chariots of the Assyrians were of stouter and 
more solid construction than those of the Egyptians, 

7 Assyrian s ' nce t ^ ie f° rmer were intended to sustain 

chariots : in the wear and tear of rou £ h and ru gg ed 

9 th cent P atdls * n distant campaigns. Thus we 
often find that the tires and felloes of the 
wheels amounted together to as much as eight or ten 
inches in thickness. In the early part of the ninth century 
B. c. we find chariots of this description employed by 
Asur-nasir-pal. U pon the obelisk of this monarch we find 
the archer standing on the right hand and the driver on 
the left, and these are their respective positions in nearly 
all the examples depicted on the Assyrian monuments. 

M e observe, moreover, in all the portrayals belonging 
to the ninth century and the early part of the eighth, 
that the two receptacles for arrows are placed on the 
right side, and are disposed crosswise over one another, I 



use of bits with ancient Egyptian, as well as 
Assyrian, war-horses can admit of no doubt. As in 
other examples, the two receptacles for arrows cross 
each other slantwise on the right side of the chariot — 
for that was obviously the side on which the archer 
most conveniently stood, thus preserving his right hand 
and side unencumbered by his companion in the use 
of the bow. A battle-axe stands among the arrows in 
one receptacle, whilst an extra bow is inserted among 
those in the other. We notice in this example, as in 
all others portrayed on the monuments of this period, 
that the axle of the wheel, as in the Egyptian chariot, 
is placed under the hindermost extremity of the body 
of the vehicle, in order to ensure more steadiness ; con- 
sequently part of the weight of the chariot and its occu- 
pants rested on the horses. In another specimen on 
the reliefs of this period we again observe three steeds 
harnessed to the chariot, while in this case the driver 
holds a whip. Near the front of the chariot, between 
the two occupants, rises a pole surmounted by a sym- 
bolic device, from which hang ornamented tassels. In 
other examples a spear may be seen in the receptacle 
that slopes backwards. Often the horses are richly 
ornamented with crests, sometimes with a necklace 2 or 
collar. Leather straps pass beneath and in front of 
the animal. We find tassels hanging down apparently 
from - metal boss on its side. Otherwise the animal 
is unprotected. 

Among the reliefs of Tiglath-pileser III. we observe 
a state-chariot with two horses and three occupants. 
There is no archer. The king stands on the right and 
the driver on the left. The driver has three reins in each 

1 Weiss (in Kostnmkunde under the head of Assyrian chariots) 
describes this as merely ‘a broad strip of cloth or leather,’ but 
confesses that it is obscure as to its nature or purpose. The 
present writer’s personal inspection of numerous examples in 
the Nimrud gallery leads him to regard it as much more solid 
in structure, and as probably intended to yoke the third steed 
to the other two horses. When a third horse ceased to be yoked 
to the chariot, at the close of the eighth cent., this large and 
heavy shaft no longer encumbered the Assyrian chariot. 

2 Not improbably thb contained amulets or charms, like the 
crescents on the camels’ necks in Judg. S21. See Whitehonse, 
Primer of Hebrew Antiquities , 50 f. and footnote. 
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hand, a whip in his right. In front stands an attend- 
ant holding the reins. The monarch is shaded by 
an umbrella. We notice two new points. 


8 . In 8 th 


The receptacle for arrows stands upright. 


cent. \] so the wheels are now much enlarged, 
being about 4 1 feet in diameter, with tire and felloes of 



Fig. 6.— State-chariot of Sennacherib. Brit. Mus. Nimrud 
Gallery. 

considerable thickness. Mr. T. G. Pinches is disposed 
to think that the inner rim of the wheel was of metal, 
and appearances would seem to justify this conclusion. 
It is possible, however, that we have here plating, not 
solid metal. 

The state chariot of Sennacherib, which we here repro- 
duce 1 tig. 6), exhibits wheels at least 4.V feet in diameter, 
with eight spokes. We notice the thickness of the 
tire and felloes, and the metal studs or nails on the 
outer circumference. A large umbrella is fixed in the 
chariot. Here the driver is on the right hand, the 
king on the left. We also observe no receptacle for 
arrows, bow, or battle-axe ; from the close of the eighth 
century onwards the archers become dissociated from 
the chariots ; in the time of Asur-bani-pal they usually 
constitute a separate corps. 1 



Of the I I it life chariot we obtain the clearest con- 
ception from Egyptian portrayals, and a special interest 
9 Hittite belon § s t0 because it is probably to be 
chariot re S ar ded as the prototype from which the 
Egyptian was derived, and the Israelite 
vehicle was ultimately, if not proximately, borrowed. 

1 In one case, however Os), we have a single -horse chariot 
carrying two archer** with <|ui\crs on their backs. Mmeover, 
the large upper shaft to whuli reference has been made dis- 
appears altogether fr-jm the time of Sennacherib onwards. Not 
more than two horses are harnessed to the chariot. Also it 
becomes simpler in form, while the wheels become larger. In 
the representation of Asur-bani-pal’s war against Elam (Nimrud 
gallery 48, 49) we observe that the wheels have as many as 
twelve spokes. In some cases there is only a single occupant. 
In others there are several •■i.'.upants, and an umbrella is fixed 
in the chariot when it conveys a royal personage or some 
nobleman of distinction. 


In one respect it differed from the Egyptian, viz. in 
carrying three, not, as a rule, two occupants. This 
is important, as it seems to throw light upuu Hebrew 
usage, to which we shall presently refer. The ordinary 
weapons of the chariot- lighter were bow and arrows. In 
the annexed figure (fig. 7) it will be observed that the 
two-horsed chariot has among its three riders a shield- 
bearer, who apparently occupies the cciili.il position. 
The driver on the left holds on l)* a single rein in each 
hand, though he is driving two steeds, which are held 
together by a strong collar and undergirlhs. Simplicity 
and strength combined with lightness are the chief 
characteristics of the Hittite chariot. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, us among the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, I littites, and Greeks, the horses were always 
T , ... , arrayed side by side, never one behind 
, . , another. Moreover, with the Assyrians 

v‘, and the Egyptians the chariot usually 
a 1S ' held two persons. This was the case 
perhaps occasionally in Israel ; but various considera- 
tions lead to the inlcrcnce that the chariots as a 
rule held Hirer, as among the Hittitcs, the occupants 
being the driver, the bowman, and the shield -bearer. 
(In the case of Jehu, he himself handles the bow, 

2 K. 924. ) It is therefore as something peculiar and 
exceptional that we find Jehu recalling to Bidkar that 
they were riding in pairs 1 behind Ahab, as his body- 
guard, when the latter was confronted by Elijah near 
Naboth's vineyard (2K.925). This 1 1 ebrew- Hittite 
usage may explain the word tf'S? [sails ; see Army, 

§ 4) which, in its origin, signified one of the three 
occupants of the royal chariots that accompanied the 
king to battle. The word is used during the regal period 
in the sense of a distinguished attendant of the king who 
accompanied him in his chariot. This is evident from 
2 K. 925 where Bidkar holds this position in relation to 
Jehu. It is significant that in 1 K. 922 the sails 1 m 
are placed in close connection with captains of 
chariots ( nm nc*), and formed a body-guard commanded 
by a special officer, ‘chief of the sallslni (c'c ,v L"n tr*h) i 
1 Ch. 11 11 [2 S. 238 ]. Compare the use of sails in Ex. 
14 7 15 4. That the sd/lX held a high position is clearly 
shown in 2 K. 7 217, where he is described as one ‘ on whose 
hand the king leans. * ( Probably the term is used here 

as equivalent to cCrn ctn- ) 

In addition to the shdlfsh the king was frequently 
accompanied by 'runners' (trjn). who were prepared 
to render assistance when the king dismounted from 
the chariot, or to hold the reins (as in the reliefs of the 
Assyrian kings to which we have already referred), or 
to discharge any other duty in the king’s service, 2 S. 
15 1 iK. I5 2 K 1025 ll 4 (see Army, § 4)- In the 
time of David there was a special body of fifty men 
detailed for this special function. 

We know that the Persian kings took with them on 
their expeditions apfxdfxa^as — four -w'heeled carriages 
covered with curtains, specially employed 
11 . Persian ^ the conve y ance 0 f women and children, 

chariots. as ma y i n f errec i from Herod. 7 41 
Xenoph. ("vrop. vi. 4 n. Probably these closely resembled, 
nr were identical with, the 6 xvf J - aTa IvOpbvia. ^eiVcua- — 
adapted for sitting or lying down. According to 2 Ch. 
3523/. Josiuh, when mortally wounded, was removed 
from his war-chariot into a reserve chariot (nro Ddi) 
which w'as probably regarded by the Chronicler as par- 
taking of this character. 

In Inter times chariots were provided with scythes 
(Upga-ra 5 fKTrairn<l> 6 pa, Xenoph. A nab. i. 7 10 Diod. Sic. 
1 7 53). This device does not meet us among the ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians ; - but we know that scythe- 
bearing chariots were employed by the Persians and 

1 So D'DpI should be interpreted (Thenius and others). 

0 BAL m <kes on£S the object of the participle. 

2 Against the view that scythes are referred to in Nah. 23 [4], 
see Iron, § 2. 
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later still by the Syrians (2 Macc. 182). It was probably 
the Persians who introduced this formidable addition 
to the wnr-rh.mot (<*|> Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 1 30. ) 

The different portions of the chariot receive special names in 
the Heb. of the OT. ‘Wheels,’ q-;dir, are mentioned in Nah. 

3 2 («.pK. 2s27r10v.ua 26). Another name, more 
Vt ^ ' f ^ descriptive, was ‘rollers,’ (Is. 5 28 Ezek. 

C ario . 11126 23 24 10). ’lhe ‘spokes’ of the wheel 

were called D'pti'n, while the ‘felloes’ had the name C'2 j or 
niaa. The wheel revolves by a nave (C'l.'n). round an axle(T). 
See WiiEi-i . All these terms are to be found in the locus clas- 
sii us, 1 K.. 7 32.7C 

'lire pole of the chariot, was (according to Mish. Kelim 
144 24 2) fastened below the middle of the axle, passed under the 
base of the ‘body’ of the chariot, and then, curving upwards, 
ascended to the neck of the horses. To this, draught-animals 
were fastened by means of the yoke, assisted by cords or wide 
leather straps. llevond these broad features it is doubtful 
how far we are justified in following the details contained in a 
treatise of the Minima composed centuries after the latest OT 
literature. 


That the chariot, which was so closely associated with 
the public functions of Oriental monarchs, both in war 
and in peace, entered into the religious 


13. Religious 
conceptions. 


conceptions as an indispensable portion 
of the paraphernalia of divine monarchy, 
cannot awaken surprise. The chariot, therefore, has its 
place in ancient Semitic religion. Just as the Hellenic 
religious imagination endowed Helios with horses and 
chariot (as the Homeric Hymn clearly testifies), so 


Can. 1 mite religion endowed the Sun- god &£mes with the 
same royal accessories (cp Horse, § 4). This feature 
in the cultus of the Sun the Hebrews blended with the 
worship of Yahw& in the precincts of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, in the days that preceded the Reformation of 
Josiah (2 K. 28 ti). The combination of Yahwe. the Cod 
of Israel’s armies and of the sky, with the Sun was not 
unnatural to the Hebrew mind, as their literature testifies 
both early and late. Cp 1 K. S 12/. (an old fragment 
of the Rook of Jashar restore/! by \Ye. from (5 A in 1 K. 
851) ; 1 's. I'd 1-7 S I 11 [12]. 1 Yahwe, as Lord ofhosts, has 
chariots among his retinue. These were the ’ chariots 
and horses of deliverance ' whereon Yah\v6 rode forth to 
conquer and terrify Israel's foes in the days of the 
Exodus (Hab. 8 3 f.) With this graphic touch in the 
Prayer of Hab.ikkuk we may compare the fiery chariots 
of 2 K. ’Jii 617 13 14- as well as a phrase occurring in 
the magnificent triumphal ode, Ps. t>8i3. c. c. w. 

CHARITY, FEASTS OF ( A) & r &TT&i [Ti. WH]). 

Jude 12 AY. bee Eucharist. 


CHARME (\ApMH [BA]), 1 Esd. 525 RV = Ezra239 
= Neh. 742, Hakim, i. 

CHARMER pun inn, Deut. 18 n, etc. ; D2H 
Ts. 3 3 RV m t?-). See Magic, § 3. 


CHARMIS, one of the three rulers of Bethulia : Judith 
615 Sia 106 (xApweiC [ B N], xaAm. [A]; in 810 106 
X&pM[e]lN [BNA]). 

CHARRAN (x^ppAN [Ti. WH]), Acts 72 4, RV 
Ha ran, i. 


CHASEBA (x&ceB & [B.\], om. L), an unknown 
family of Nilthini.M in the great post-exilic list (see 
EZRA, ii- , §9), mentioned only in 1 Esd. 5.,i, between 
the Nekoda and < hizzam of || Ezra 248 Neh. 7 50 f 

CHAVAH (Hjn), Gen. 3 20 AV m s-, EV Eve. See 
Adam and Eve, § 3. 

CHEBAR nnn, xoB&p [BAQ]), the name of a Baby- 
lonian stream, near which Ezekiel had prophetic visions 

1 But cp R VT II KM ENT. 

2 The K:il. nb-el, ‘chariot of El’ (line sc), of the Zenjirli 
Pan rnimu inscription furnishes an interesting parallel. It is 
possible, however, that Rakub (cp tin. Ar. rahu!«‘», * a camel 
f..r riding') may mean the divine steel <« p the Heb. KCrfib, Rs. 
18 1 1 but see CiiRkUU,§i, begin.). It is mentioned frequently 
along with the deities Hadad, El, Shemesh, and Reshef. See 
D. H. Muller’s art. in Contemp. Rev., April 1804. 
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CHEDOR-LAOMER 


(Ez. Ii [adnot. Q m s- B&pycMOc] 3 3 -3 10 15^22 433 ; 
on 3 15, which is a gloss, see Tel-aiub). In spite of 
the apparent resemblance of the names (but note the 
different initial letters), the Cliebar cannot be the same 
as the Habor (nun) — Bain Ionia never included the 
region watered by this river — but must be one of the 
Babylonian canals (Bab. naraii ; dp ^33 nnm, Ps. 137 1). 
This was first pointed out by Noldeke (Schenkel, 
BL, I508 [ 69]). The final proof has been given by 
Hilprecht, who has found mention twice of the (naru) 
kabaru, a large navigable canal a little to the E. of 
Nippur ' in the land of the Chaldeans. ' 1 

CHEDOR-LAOMER p&JJJTTS, so eastern reading, 
but western reading [Ginsb. Intr. to Mass. 

1 Sto C1lt ' € 2 °3 /•» conversely Struck, Kohut 
Se?nitic Studies , 566] ; xoAoAAorOMOp 
[AEL] -&AA. [Z>], -A at. [D]). according to Gen. 14 1 was 
aking of Elam , whose dominion extended as far as the SE. 
of Canaan, where five kings, of whom those of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were the chief, served him twelve years. 
In the thirteenth year, however, they rebelled, and in 
the fourteenth year they were defeated by the Elamite 
and his allies. In the sequel of the story ( vv . 12-24) 
we arc told how Abram with his own servants and some 
allies pursued the victorious army and rescued not only 
the captured kings but also his nephew Lot (see 
Abraham, § 2). The question whether this narrative 
is trustworthy, and whether the Chedor-laomer of the 
story and his allies are historical personages, is ruled by 
the other, as to the date of the chapter containing it. 

0 Tfa dnfp That the chapter is quite an isolated piece, 
and formed no part of the writings 
from which the Hexateuch was composed, mny be 
considered ascertain. Some scholars, however, (e.g. , 
Kittel) assign it to the eighth century B. <\ , and 
are of on>".: n that the author had an older waiting 
before him; according to others, it is not older dirin 
the fourth century B.C.- The former hold that the 
antiquity and the authenticity of the story arc attested 
by the following facts : — ( i ) that at least the name of 
the chief king is purely Elaniitic ; (2) that the Rephaim, 
the Zamzummln( =Zuzim), and the Emim really occupied 
in ancient times what afterwards became the dwelling 
places of the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, 
whilst the Horites (Gen. 30 :•<->), according to Dt. 2 10 ff. 
and 20 ff . , were the oldest inhabitants of Seir ; (3) that 
Amorites the name of the people established, 

according to v. 7, in Hazazon-tamar ( = Engedi, ? Ch. 
20 2), is the ancient name of the people of Canaan 
(Gen. 15 16 4^22 Am. 29), and that several names 
(En-mishpat, Hobah, Shaveh), words, and expressions 
not occurring anywhere else, as well as the exact 
description of the campaign (vv. 5-7), bear the impress 
of antiquity and trustworthiness. 

The arguments of those who ascribe the narrative to 
a post-exilic Jew, whose aim was to cm mirage his 
contemporaries by the description of Abram's victory 
over the great powers of the East, his unse lfishness, 
piety, and proud magnanimity towards heathen men, 
mostly take their starting-point in the second part of the 
chapter. 

It is pointed out that the names of Abram's allies, Mamre 
and Eshcol, occur elsewhere (Gen. 13 C 2li 17 iq 26 9 l‘r »r*7 60 13 
Nu. 1323) as place names ; that Melchizedek (Malki‘ed<4; ) and 
Abram are represented as monotheists ; and that the patriarch 
pays tithes to the priest-king, a duty not prescribed at all in 1 )t. 
Gee 1422-29 1 2 jT.), but chaiaci eristic of the post- exilic 
sacerdotal law (Nu. 18 21-28). 

The criticism extends also, however, to the first part, 


A tablet published by Dr. Clay in vol. ix. of Hilprecht’s 
Babylonian Expedition 0/ the l ’hit. 0/ Pennsylvania (pi. 50, 
No. 04, 1. It should he added that CJiebar = great, so that 
na-> u A uKb t)aru = Grand Canal. 

2 See, <\y., E. Meyer, G I 1 C?.,) ; Rue. Hex. 224 fr>A; 

St. ZAW 6 We. CHwf. Cl,,.. c/\ 3 , • ,V.’ 

270 (91), cp founders, 2.7/ ; llobin^tr, Einl. in d. IIcjc. 42s 
(93)- 
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CHEDOR-LAOMER 


CHEESE 


with which we are here chiefly concerned. It is remarked 
that there is no evidence of the historicity of the campaign 
in question, which is, in fact, as closely as possible con- 
nected with a view of Abraham which we know to have 
been post-exilic (cp Eli ezek, i). More-over, it is difficult 
to resist the impression that the names of the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah — viz., Bern' and llirsh.i 1 (com- 
pounds conveying the idea of ‘evil,’ 'badness') — and 
the name given in the narrative to the town of Zoar — 
viz., Bela = ’ perdition ' (see Bela) — perhaps also that 
of the king of Zebo*Tm, which the Samaritan text gives as 
Shem-ebed= ’ slave -name ’ — are, some of them at least, 
purely symbolical and therefore fictitious. (See, how- 
ever, in each case, the special article. ) 

What is certain is this : Oi«ilor-laomer, = Kudur- 
lagamar, is a purely Elamitic name, which is not, 

indeed, found as a roval name on the 
3. Name „ , . e \ 

monuments, but is of the same tvpe as 


Chedor- 

laomer. 


Kudur-nanhundi (Kutir-nahhuiile m Old 
Susian), the name of a king who in the be- 
ginning of the twenty-third century B.C. conquered the 
whole ; and Kudur-mabuk, the name of another king, 
who, probably later, was master of a part of Babylonia. 
Lagamar(u) (Lakamar) occurs as the name of an 
Elamitic deity, not only in 5 R (p. \i. , coll. 6, 33), but 
also in the Inscriptions of Anzan-susinak, 1 and seems 
to be the same as Lagamal, the queen of the town of 
Kisurre (2 R pi. lx. 15a = 14^). Hence the name cannot 
be the invention of a Hebrew writer. It can hardly be 
doubted, either, that Arioch, king of Ellasar, is really no 
other than Eri-aku ( i. e. , servant of the Moon-gnd), 
the well-known king of Larsa, son of Kudur-mabuk.'- 1 
These discoveries have opened a wide field for ingenious 
combinations. It has heen observed that Kudur-mabuk is 
called in one of the inscriptions of hi-, son by the name 
Add.vmartu, ‘Father of the West.' Now, the word Martu 
being commonly used, at least in later times, to designate 
Western Asia, especially Canaan ( mat Aharri ’, or perhaps 
better mat Anntrri, the land of the Amorites), Adda= Father 
has been interpreted to mean conqueror, and this has been ial.01 
as evidence that, in a very remote period, Canaan fell under 
Elamite dominion. It is a pity that we must call attention to 
a weak p< int in this theorizing. Kudur-mabuk is not the same 
as Kudur-lagamar, and . \dd<i-mar:u seems to be only a synunj in 
of Adda-yamuibala , a title which the same king, as ruler of a 
western province of Elam, bears in other inscriptions (sec Tide, 
BAG 123 f). 

The attempts to make out the two other Eastern 
kings to be historical personages must be considered 
4 Am hi ^ ures - According to Jos. Hal£vy, 
Tidad 6 ■^■ mra P^ e ^ ’ s f amous Babylonian king 
Hammu-rabi himself, whose name is ex- 
plained in Semitic as K'imta- r.ipasfu (' ,nn — kimta , 
raplul =.rapaltu — rapasln)\ whilst, according toHommel 
( GBA 364^.), he is Hammu-rabi's father Sin-muballit, 
because Sin is sometimes named Amar and muballit 
may conceivably have been condensed into pal (pke/). 
(See also AmkapheL. ) With more confich-ncc Shin'ar 
is stated to lie a Hebraised form of Sumer (see Schr. 
A'. IT). Unfortunately, this is by no means certain. 
Though Hammurabi was king of Babylon, and there- 
fore of Akkad, he was not king of Sumer so long 
as Eri-aku was king of Larsa. Not till he had put an 
end to the Elamite dominion in Babylonia could he be 
called king of Sumer, and then neither Eri-aku nor an 
Elamite king could join with him in the conquest of 
Canaan. As to Tid'al, king of Goyim, we may read 
his name Thargal, following (?' L ; we may identify 
the Goyim with the people of Gutium ; we may even 
go so far as prudence permits in theorising on the latest 
discoveries: but all this does not make Tidal [<j.v. ) 
historical. All that \\c- can say is that the writer of 
k i - Gen 11 no more invented the names 
c usion. \jyn-aphel and Tid'al (or Thargal) 

^ F. H. Weissbach, ‘Anzanische Inschriften, ' in Abh. d. 
phil.-hist. Classe der K. Sachs. Ge\eliscJt. d. IPissensch. xii., 
Leips., 1891, p. 125 (9 of separate copy). 

2 This, rather than Rim-sin, has been proved by Schr. to be 
the correct reading of the name ( Sitz.-ber . k. Preuss. Ak. Phil.- 
hist. Classe, 24 Oct. 1895, xli.). 
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than those of Chedor-laomer and Arioch ; the former 
are very possibly corruptions of the names of historical 
personages whom we are as yet unable to identify. 
Nor do we assert that the whole story is the product 
of the inventive faculty of the author. That in very 
remote times, Babylonian kings extended their sway 
as far as the Mediterranean, is not only told in ancient 
traditions (e.g. , of Sargon I.), but has also been proved 
by the Amarna tablets. From these we learn that as 
late as the fifteenth century B. c. , when the kings of 
, Babylon and Assyria had no authority beyond their own 
( borders and Egvpt gave the law to Western Asia, 
Bain Ionian was the official and diplomatic language of 
the Western Asiatic nations. Hence it is not impossible, 
it is even probable, that a similar suzerainty was 
exercised over these nations by the Elamites, who were 
more than once masters of Babylonia. Our author, 
whether he wrote in the eighth century B. or, 
which is more probable, in the fourth, may have found 
this fact in some ancient record, and utilised it both for 
the glorification of the Father of the Faithful and for 
encouraging his contemporaries. 

So much appears to be all that can be safely stated 
in the present state of research. Scheil, however, is of 
6 Further °P inion C© 6 ) that the Ku-dur-la-a'g-ga- 
theories mar ^ whom he finds in a cuneiform 
epistle was the Elamite king of Larsa who 
was conquered by Hammu-rabi and Sin-idinnam, and, 
therefore, cannot have been any other than the son 
of Kudur-mabuk, who, as king of Larsa (Ur), had 
| adopted the name of Rim-sin (Eri-aku?). Pinches has 
discovered a cuneiform tablet in the Brit. Mus. col- 
lection which has naturally excited great hopes among 
conservative critics. It is sadly mutilated ; but it is at 
least clear that names which may be the prototypes of 
Arioch, Tid'al, and possibly Chedorlaomer, were know n in 
Babylonia when the tablet was inscribed. The tablet 
dates, probably, from the time of the Arsacidse ; but it 
is tempting to assume that the inscription was copied 
from one which was made in the primitive Babylonian 
period. It should be noticed, however, that the form 
I of the first name is not Eri-aku but Eri-(DP)[E]-a-ku, 
and that the third name is not read with full certainty, 
the second part being -trial, which is only conjecturally 
made into lah-mal. There is also a second tablet on 
which two of the names are mentioned again. Pinches 
reads the one Eri-e-ku (possibly Eri-e-ku-a), and the other 
Ku-dur- lah(?)-gu-mal. In a third inscription the 
name Ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-[mal] appears. The second of 
the three names is mentioned only in the first tablet 
as Tu-ud-hul-a, where, since the Babylonian n answers 
to the Hebrew y in Sy-in, Pinches and Schrader agree 
in recognising the Tid'al of Gen. 14. But not by a 
single word do these inscriptions confirm the historicity 
of the invasion 1 in the days of Amraphcl. ’ 

[The doubts here expressed arc fully justified by 
L. W. King's more recent investigations. Both Soheil's 
and Pinches’ readings of the respective inscriptions are 
incorrect, and ‘though Ku-dur-ku-ku-mal (Kudur-KU- 
KU-mal) is styled (in Pinches' inscriptions) a king of 
Elam, there is no reason to suppose that he was a 
contemporary of Hammu-rabi. He might have occupied 
*the throne at any period before the fourth century n.c ] 

To the references already given may be added — Kawlinson, 
hive Monarchies, L.q /., where older works are cited; *1 tele, 
BAG 65/: Hommel, GBA 123 ff.\ Schr. A'.-i /'- 135 f- = 
COT \\20ff.% Oppert, ConiptLS-nndus de f <uad. des inscr. 

9 ddc. 1887; Pinches, . lets- of the Geut-va Ormital L engross, 
also his paper read before the Victoria Institute, Jan. 20, 1896^; 
Schr. ‘Ueber eiiion altoriental. Herrschertiamen ’ in SB. UP, 
1895, no. xli.; Kr. v. Scheil in Rntteil de Travaux (Maspeio) 
194 ff., ‘correspondance de Hammurabi, roi de Baby lone, avec 
Sinidinnam, roi de Larsa, oh i! c-zt question de Cudurlahomor ; 
j cp Hommel, AHT, 173-180; L. W. King, Letters and Inscrip- 
tions of IJanunurabt, vol. i., 1898. C. P. T. — W. H. K. 

cheese (Ann 'vnn, is. 17 18; nsi", 2s. 1729; 

n;; 33 , Job 10 10). See Milk. 
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CHELAL 


CHELAL p?D), one of the b'ne Pahath-moab in the 
list of persons with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5 end), 
Ezra 10 jo has joined Chelal with the preceding 
name Adna ( my) and reads A iSaioe XayX [B ; with 
E Satve B a - b ]. E bn'f-x H\ [N], E5/>e /cat XaXtjX [A], 
Aiavacrriie XoiXpavai [L]). The || 1 Esd. 9 31 has quite 
different names — 'and of the sons of Addi ; Naathus, 
and Moossias, Laccunus,’ etc. ((j5 r , however, reads E5pa 
/cat 2k5ta kcu XaXa/zapai). See Lacunus. 

CHELCIAS, RVHelkias, i.e., Hilkiah, q.v. (xcA- 
K[e]iAC [B W cod. 3 7 Theod.]). 

1. The father of Susanna (Hist, of Sus., zi>. 2, 29, and [om. 
cod. 87] 63). 

2. An ancestor of Baruch (Bar. 1 1). 

3 . A priest (1 >ai\ 1 7 ) 

CHELLIANS (x&AAako n [B], xgAgcon [XA], Syr. 

3). In Judith ^.'•3 mention is made of ‘the 
children of Ishmael, which were over against the wilder- 
ness to the S. of the land of the Chellians.’ The com- 
paratively easier reading Chaldeans, which is attested 
by (P B , Syr. and Vet. Lat., is no doubt rightly con- 
sidered by Grimm to be a deliberate rectification of the 
text. See Chellus. 

CHELLUH, RVCheluhi, mg. Cheluhu ('H-vD, 
Kt. ; -inte, Kre; xeAlACOYB [L ; probably through 
the influence of gXiac. v - 3$]). mentioned in the list 
of persons with foreign wives (see E/ra, i. £ 5, end), 
Ezra 10 35 ( X 6Akgi& [BK], X gAi<\ [A]) = i Es< 1 . 934. 
EV Knasibus (ei/aoJeJqSos [BA]). 

CHELLUS (xeXoyc [BA]; X gcA. [«]. [Syr.]), 


one of the places to which Nebuchadrezzar sent his 
summons, according to Judith 1 9. The Halhul of Josh. 

15 58 may be meant ; but the reading xe<r\ovs suggests 
rather Chesuli.oth or Chisloth-t vbor, which is 
given by Jerome and Eusebius as Ckasalu s or yacrcXoi's 
(OS®, 914, etc., 30264). See Chellians. Another 
identification should be mentioned. Chellus is perhaps . 
the same as the place which in Jos. Ant. xiv. 1 4 is called 
aXoucra, by Jerome and Eusebius alius, aXXovd (OS*-\ I 
b.">6 *211 89), viz. nsi s n (Targ, Jer. Gen. 16 14 1 C P 
Gen. 20 1 in Ar., and see Bered), ur Elusa. Cp We. 
Held. (*-> 48, 11. 1 ; XV RS, Kin. 29 3/! 

CHELOD (xeAeoyA [B], xecA&ioyA*. [X*], 
XeAAlOyA [X c,i ]. xeAeoyA [A]). ’Very many nations 
of the sons of Chelod 1 (Judith 1 6) assembled themselves 
to battle in the plain of Arineh in the days of Nebu- . 
chadrezznr and Arphaxad (!). What we ought to , 
understand by Chelod is quite uncertain. 

Vet. Lat. has Chelleuth , and Syr. has * against the Chaldaeans. - 
One very improbable conjecture is that \a\iov (Calneh) is 
intended ; another, hardly less unlikely, is that the word is the 
Hebrew iVn (‘ weasel ’>, and that by the opprobrious designation 
of ‘children of the weasel’ are meant the Syrians (Ew. Gl'I 
3 543>- , 

CHELUB § 67, probably a variation of Caleb, 

cp below). 

(1) A Jnil.ibite. doubtless to be identified with Caleb (§ 4); 
similarly We. {Gent. 20), who reads ‘Caleb b. Hezron’ (1 Ch. 

4u fBALJ, Caleb [Vg.] . [Pesh ]). His designa- 

tion ‘brother of Shuhah’ (nnitT"' 7UV) K not clear; tP I;A read 
‘father of Achsah,’ possibly a correction (Ki. SBOT). Cp the 
still further corrupt Pesh. * brother of Ahiah*( |, — ^ 9 
(2) Father of Ezri, i Ch. 27 26 (xo£ou8 [B], x^ou/3 [Al. \a- [L]). 

CHELUBAI ('il-vD, § 67, a gentilic : see ‘ 

1 S. 25 3 Kre] used instead of the proper name Caleb), 
b. Hezron, 1 Ch. 2 9 ( 0 X*AgB [A], o X^BgX [B], o 
X A.AcoB 1 [L], [Pesh., a corruption]) ; see 

Caleb, § 3, Carmi, i. 

CHELUHI (xG Aid. [A]), Ezral035 RV, RV m ?* 
Cheluhu, AV Chelluh. 

CHEMARIM (D'Tp2), Zeph. 1 4 RV 2 K. 23 5 mg. 
Hos. 10 5 mg. ; AV Chemarims, Zeph. 1 4 . Rather I 
Kemarim. 


CHEMOSH 

The original Heb. word appears also in 2 K. 23s, where EV 
gives ‘idolatrous priests, 1 and in Hos. 105, where has priests. 
It is also highly probable that in Hos. 44 we should read, with 
Peck ‘for my people is like its Chemarim (o. however, ui? 
a.KriAeyo/j.et'O? tepeus, perhaps an error for -01 Upiutri [ Schjeusner]) 
0 transliterates Xo>p.apeip. ([lb\J 2 K. l.c. ; but tepei? is also 
supported, see Field, Hex ad lot.) ; it apparently omits in Zeph.; 
(in Hos. it had a different Heb.). Vg. varies between aruspices 
(2 K.) and aditni (Zeph. Hos.); Targ. between n'-|D 1D (2 K. 
Zeph.) and \nn^£> * tbe ministers thereof’ ; Pesh. adheres to 

D. 

As to the meaning, if we appeal to the versions, we 
find only the dim light which an unassisted stud)- of the 
context can supply. Evidently the term was applied to 
the priests of Baal, who served at the high places under 
royal authority, but were put down by Josiah. But 
what special idea did the word convey? I11 itself it 
meant simply ‘ priests ’ ; in Zeph. 1 4 KZmarim and 
K Hi an 7 m are put side by side to express the idea of " 
priesthood of many members ; and in Hos. 34 (if the 
view proposed above be adopted) we have kandnm used 
of the priests of N. Israel, when these are spoken of 
objectively, and then kbhen, when the priests are ad- 
dressed as an organic unity. But the word Khnarlm 
probably also conveyed the idea of a worship which 
had Syrian affinities. Certainly it cannot be explained 
from Hebrew ; does not mean ’ to be black ’ (cp 
Eclipse), and even if it did, the ‘ black -robed ones ’ is a 
most improbable designation for ancient priests.' 2 The 
word is no doubt of Syrian origin (see the Aram, inscrip- 
tions in CIS 2 nos. 113 130). The primitive form is kttmr , 
whence Aram, kuwtrd (never used in an unfavourable 
sense) and Heb. kemdrun are normally formed. Lagarde 
(Armen. Stud. 2386) compared Arm. chourm ; but it is 
more obviously reasonable to compare the Assyrian 
kummaru, which is given as a synonym of lubaru zakn 
— i.e. , ‘a clean vesture' (Del. Ass. H\l'D 337 b., cp 
254 b.). The term klmanni probably described the 
Syrian and Israelitish priests in their clean vestments 
(cp 2 K. 10 21*, the Baal festival) when ministering to 
their God. To derive it from an Aram, root meaning 
4 to be sad ' is much less natural. 

Delitzsch compares Ass. kamd.ru , ‘ to throw down * ; the 
term, he thinks, describes the priests as those who prostrate 
themselves in worship (Ass. and Hel>.. 41, 42; so Che. Hos. 
103, in). Finally, Robertson Smith, 3 noting that the word 
belongs to a race in which the mass of the people were probably 
not circumcised (Herod. 2104, cp Jos. Ant. viii IO3, c. Ap. 1. 
22) while the priests were (Dio Cassius, 71* n; Ep. Barnab. 
'.'6; cp Chwolson, Ssabier, 2114), conjectures that kumra means 
‘the circumcised' (Ar. karnara. ‘glans penis'). T. K. C. 

CHEMOSH CTD3, in MI Vm ; on name see § 4, 
end ; p*wc [B' b XAFQL], &MCOC [B* Judg. 11 24], 

i TVT h’ Cham os), the national god of the Moabites 

natfonal < r K ' 11 7 ’ - Ter ' 487 ^ Moab is the 
, people of Chemosh ; the Moabites are 

his sons and daughters (Xu. 21 29; cp 
the relation of Yahwe to Israel, Judg. 5 n Nu. 11 29 
Judg. 11 24 Is. 45x1, etc.). A king of Moab in the time 
of Sennacherib was named Chemoshnadab ( Knmnsu - 
nadab ; 4 cp Jehonadab) ; the father of Mesha was 
Chemoshmelech ; 5 a gem found near Beirut is inscribed 
'n'c;rr s6 (cp Heb. rnv, ^N'rr; Phoen. 'nns, iVcirr). The 
stele of Mesha king of Moab, contemporary with Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram of Israel (2 K. 1 3), in the middle 
of the ninth century b. c. (see Mesha), was erected to 
commemorate the deliverance which Chemosh had 
v rought for his people. 

1 Continue, C7V jri3n * and thou shalt stumble, O 

priest, in the daytime ’ ; at the close of the verse read, with 
Ruben, “I'pD, ‘ thy Thummim’ (addressed to the priest). 

2 Cp Mishna, Mid doth 64. A priest who had become unfit 
fur service put <.<n black garments and departed. One who was 

by ihe Sanhedrin clothed himself in white, and went 
in. and ministered 

/ A"' *• *.£*. ‘ Pi iest.’ 

4 KB 290/; COT I281. 

5 Others read Chemoshgad. 

6 Renan, Miss, do Phen. 352. 
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CHENAANAH 


The inscription tells us that Omri had oppressed Moab for a 
longtime because Chemodi was wrnth will. bis land (/. 4^)1 
the" Israeli I es had occupied the district of Midcba foity \e:ns, 
but Chemush had now restored it to Moali (//. 7-9); Chenmsh 
t |ro\e out the him; of Israel before Moah Irom J.iliuz (// iu-ji ); 
at the bidding of Cheinosh, Alesha fought against Nebo and 
took it (//■ 14*17)1 at his command, he made war on Horonaim, 
and Chemosh restored it to .Moab(//. 31-3 \); the inhabitants of 
captured cities were slaughtered, ‘ a spectacle ( v jy“i) for Chemosh 
and Moab’ (//. 11./.); men, women, and (JiiIi1m.ii were devoted 
to Ashtar-Chemosh (//. 15-17)— the Cin (see 11 a\): the spoils of 
Israelite sanctuaries were can ied off and presented to Chemosh 
(//. 12/ 17./). 

The religion of Moab in the ninth century was thus \ cry 
similar t«i that of Israel ; the hist«n uM.l 1 moles of the OT 
furnish parallels to almost every line of the inscription. 

\Yc learn from the OT that human sacrifices wnc 
offered to Chemosh, at least in great national emergencies; 
the king of Moab, shut up in Kir-hareseth and unable 
to cut his way out, offered his eldest son upon the wall ; 
the effect of this extraordinary sacrifice, was «. great 
outburst of Chemosh’s fury upon Israel, which com] idled 
the invaders to return discomfited to their own land 
(2 K. a 27). Priests of Chemosh are mentioned in Jer. 
■iS 7; the language of Mesha, ‘Chemosh said to me’ 
(//. 14, 32 1, supposes an oracle, or perhaps prophets. 

The worship of Chemosh as the national god did 
not exclude the w orship of other gods ; Mesha’ s inscrip- 
Other t * on speaks of Ashtar-Chemosh (/. 17) 


Moabite gods. 


— that is, most probably, an 'Ashtar 
(Astarte) who was associated in worship 
with Chemosh, 1 perhaps at a particular sanctuary. The 
worship of H.ial-peor (Xu. *2.">, cp Hos. 9 10) was prob- 
ably a local Moabite cult — there is no ground for 
identifying the god with Chemosh. (See Baal-peor. ) 
[Beth] Baal-meon (Mesha, ll. 9, 30 ; OT) was, as the 
name shows, the seat of another local Bn.tl cult. Mount 
Xebo may have received its name in the period of 
Babylonian supremacy ; but we do not know that the 
worship of the Babylonian god was perpetuated by the 
Moabites. Cp Xebo. 

The statement of Eusebius (OS 22S toff., s.v. 'Apiva) that 
the inhabitant* of Areopoli* in his day called their idol ’ApiijA, 
’because they worshipped Ares,’ seems to be the product of a 
complex misunderstanding. 

In Judg. 1124, in the argument of Jephthah with the 
king of the Ammonites, ’Chemosh thy god’ is set 

0 „ . over against 4 Yahw e our god ’ in such a 

„ . . , e wav as to imply that Chemosh was the 

outside of , , / , r* 

tut , national god of Ammon. From rnnnv 

passages in the OT we know, howtu-r, 
that the national god of the Ammonites was Milcom 
(see Milcom) while Chemosh was the god of Moab. 
The hypothesis that Chemosh and Milcom are but tw o 
names of the same god (Milcom originally a title) is 
excluded by the contexts in which th«. y appear side by 
side (e.g., 1 K. 11 33). Nor is it sufficient to suppose 
that Chi mush in Judg. 1 1 24 is merely a slip on the part 
of the author or a scribe for Milium : closer examination 
shows that the whole historical argument applies to 
Moab only, not to Ammon. Whatever explanation 
may be given of this incongruity (see Moore, Jtui’uw, 
283 ; Bu. Richter, 80 f ), the passage cannot be taken 
as evidence that Chemosh was the god of Ammon as 
well as of the sister people Moab. The statement of 
vSuidas (s.v. Xa/xu>s) that Chemosh was a god of the 
Tyrians and Ammonites is, as the context show's, a 
confused reminiscence of 1 K. 1 1 5 7. 

From the name ywjudcr^rjAo?, the second mythical Babylonian 
ruler after the flood (Frag. Hist. Gr. 2 5.* .). it has been surmised 1 
that the worship of Chemosh was of IJal.j Imiian origin; the 
name of the city CanJicniKb on the Euphrates has been ex- ) 
plained as ‘ Citadel "f <_hem»ish'; neither of tin sc theories has 
any other basis than a fortuitous similarity of sound. 

Sol. mion built a high place for Chenmsh on the 
Mnr .. r uk Oi.ives (i K. 1 1 7 ), where, according to 
2 K. 23 13, it stood until Josiah's reform — more than 
three hundred years. 

1 Cp Phosn, rnntrvuta and ‘the Astarte in the askera of 
El-hamman,' in the Mu'sfib inscription. 
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CHEPHIRAH 

During the long reign of the theory— not yc-t univer- 
sally abandoned — that all the gods of the nations were 
4 Nature of lleavcn ly Bodies or melenrieplu nomena, 
rhpmrwh ■ Chemosh was by some thought to be the 

presentations. ^ .Milcom- 

Moloch -Saturn ; the one opinion has 
as little foundation as the other. In Roman times 
k.ibbath-niOiib, as well as the more northern Ar-moab, 
was called Arenpolis, and tins name — perhaps 1 nigin: illy 
only ,1 Gneeising of Ar (Jcrnnic) — was understood as 
’ t uy "I Arcs.’ Coins of Kabbath-moab in the reigns of 
Gcta and Se\cius (Eckkcl, iii. 504 ; cp Mion net, v. 591, 
Suppl. viii. 388) exhibit a standing warrior in whom 
the t\ pe of Mars is to be recognised; but even if we 
were sure that the old Moabite god of the city is 
rcpiesontcd, and not the Nabntrcan Dn.snres, we could 
learn nothing about the nature of Chemosh in OT times 
from so late and contaminated a source. Confusion of 
Chemosh with I Hisnres is probably to be assumed in 
the statements of Jewish writers that the idol of Chemosh 
was a bl.iek stone — the same which is now adored by 
Moslems in the Caaba at Mecca. 1 

The etymology of the name Chemosh is quite un- 
known : a fact which gives good reason to believe that 
he is one of the older Semitic gods. 

D. Hackmann, ’ De Cheuiuscho iMiabitarum idolo,' 1730 (in 
Oelrich's Collectio opi/su/larjtm, 1768, pp. 17-6'j), Movers, 
P/ionnu r, 1 334//! ; Schoi/, (totzendienst 
5. Literature, und Aanhcrwcscn hei c/en atten Hebrdcrn > 
17 bjf. ; Baudissin, in PREW) s.v . ‘ Kemosch ’ 
(with full literature); Baethgen, Beitr. 13-15. G. F. M. 

CHENAANAH (njjttip, § 73, ’ towards Canaan’ (?) ; 
XANAAN [BLJ). 

1. In genealogy ofBENjAMiN (§9(ii.)), i Ch. 7 io(,\aiwaf [A]). 

2. Father of the false prophet Zedekiah, 1 k.^Jn (yao-tox 
[B], \avava [A]) 24 ; 2 Ch. IS 10 (yavaarn [A]) 23. 

CHENANI (VJJ3 ; cp Chenaniah), Levite officiating 
at constitution of 4 congregation ’ (see Ezra, ii. 12, 13 
[/]); Xeh. '.*4 (om. B. , y 1 01 X<XN an 1 [for MT Bani 
Chenani, N c 'A], xcongniac [L]). 

CHENANIAH 3 and FTO?. § 31 ; [e]i6XONiAC 
[BNL] ; cp Chenani), chief of the Levites, who was 
over 4 the song,’ or ’ the carrying ’ (viz. , ' of the ark ' — 
text obscure; see Ki. and Be. ad loc.) ; 1 Ch. In 22 
(kcongnia [BN], xto. [A]), 27 (kai x eNeNIAC [A]. 
XON6N- [L]), 21329 (xP)NeN6IA [B], XtOXeNlAC [A], 
XON6NIA [L]).‘ 2 

CHEPHAR-HAAMMONAI, RV Chephar-ammoni 
( s p i )?3yn ”|D3 — i.e . , 'village of the Ammonite’; see 
Benjamin, § 3 ; — Kr. has HTOyn ; kap& 4 >a k. 
Ke4»eipA KAl mon6|[B; mongi represents also 'OBU] ; 
KA(j)H p&MM 1 N [A]; KAcfiApAMMOUNA [L]), an un- 
identified place in Benjamin, mentioned with Ophni 
[q. v. ] ( Josh. 18 24 P). The name is possibly of post- 
exilic origin (cp Pahati-i-moab). See Ammon, § 6, 
and Beth 110 Ron, § 4, Tobijah, 4. 

CHEPHIRAH (ITVD3 ; in Josh. HTQSn ; • the 

village’? or ’the lion’? kacJ>[g]ipa [BNA], KecfieipA 
[1.]), a town of the Hivitcs, member of the Gibeonite 
confederation (Josh. 917: X €< P €L P a l A], kc<(>. [BF], Kecprjpa 
[ LJ) , afterwards assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 18 26: 
Xecpeipa r.\], (p. [B]), and mentioned m the great post- 
exilic list (sre Ezra, ii. $ 9, S 8 t -. ) Ezra 225 = Xeh. 729 
(Xa^tpa [A] ) = X Esd. fn 9 , CAPI-IIRA (01 etc 7 reipas [B], 
Kappas [A], Kecpripa [L]), is the modern Keflreh, 
about 5 in. '\VSV\ r . from el -Jib (Gibeon). 

In 1 lwl. 5 xq Pira (AV, om. RV ; napas [T»]), the second 
nnme after Cnphiin, is apparently a corrupt repetition (cp ip^’s 
form I.f < -.Ij.hira). Huhl (Pal. 169) suggests that Kephinm (EV 
* \illages ') in Neh. 0 2 may be the same as Kephirah. 

1 Lekack Tob on Nu.2l2Q. By a strange blunder W. L, 
Bevan and Sayce (in Smith’s DBV) s.v.) have turned this into a 
black star. 

2 The forms Kuvcvia, etc., point to a reading (cp 2 Ch. 

31 i2_/T), whilst Ieyoyias points to iTlO’ or rather to nuiD\ 
scribe’s error for npjoi (cp Ki., Clnoii., SBOT). 
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CHEQUER WORK 

CHEQUER WORK ip'JTli, Ex. 2*439 RV. See 
Embroidery, Weaving ; also Tunic. 

CHERAN (j*13 I XAppAN [ADEL], a Horite clan* 
name (Gen. 30 26). See Dishon. 

CHEREAS, RV Cjj.ekeas (x&ipeAC an ^ X^P - [^1* 
XepdJAC [VJ), brother of Timothlus (//.«'.), and com- 
mander of the fortress at Gazara (2 Macc. IO3237). 

CHERETHITES {D'JTn3, 'JTOn, © in Sam. and 
K. o X€p€00€t. or [by assimilation to Pelethites] 

0 X€Ae00ei ; Vg. Cerethi ; © in Prophets KpHT€c)> a 
people in the south of Palestine. In the days of Saul 
and David a region in the Negeb adjoining Judah and 
Caleb bore their name (1 S. 30 14 x°^ €L [B] X € PV^ €l [-^] 
Xoppi [L]). From v. 16 it appears that the inhabitants 
of this region were reckoned to the Philistines ; in Zeph. 
2s and Ez. 25 16 (AV Cherethims), also, Philistines and 
Cherethites are coupled in such a way as to show that 
they were regarded as one people. Finally, in the 
names mentioned in the prophecy against Egypt 
in Ez. 30s, 1 where AV gives, ‘the men of the land 
that is in league,’ we should restore 'the Cherethites’ 
('nun 'jti ; so Cornill, Toy). It is to be inferred that 
the Cherethites were a branch of the Philistines ; or, 
perhaps, that they were one of the tribes which took part 
with the Philistines in the invasion of Palestine, and that, 
like the latter, they remained behind when the wave 
receded (see Philistines, § 2, Caphtor, § 2). The 
© translators of Zeph. and Ez. interpreted the name by 
Cretans; and in this, although they may have been 
guided only by the sound, they perhaps hit upon the 
truth. 2 An early connection between Gaza and Crete 
seems to be indicated by other evidence (see Gaza). 

Except in the three passages already cited, the name 
occurs only in the phrase, * the Cherethites and Pele- 
thites ’ ('jri^sni 'mm © gen. (peXeddu ) as the designation 
of a corps of troops in the service of David — his body- 
guard (2 S. 8 t8 15 13 20 7 23 Kr. , 1 K 1 38 44 1 Ch. 18 17 ; 
(T,'jucLTo<pv\a,Kes Jos. Ant. vii. 5 4, etc.). 3 They were 
commanded by Ben AIAH, a, and remained faithful to 
their master in all the crises of his reign (2 S. 15 20 

1 K. 1). 

< inly the strongest reasons could warrant our separat- 
ing the Cherethites of David's guard from the people of 
the same name spoken of in the same source (1 S. 30 14). 
There are no such reasons : 'mm has the regular form of 
a gentile noun ; and, although much ingenuity has been 
expended on the problem, all attempts to explain the 
w< »i 1 1 as an appellative have failed. The name Pelethite, 
which is found only coupled with Cherethite in the 
phrase above cited, also is a gentile noun ; the etymo- 
logiiMl explanations are even more far-fetched than in 
the case of the Cherethites. The presumption is that 
the Pelethites also were Philistines ; 4 and this is confirmed 
by the passages cited from Zeph. and Ez. ; is 

perhaps only a lisping pronunciation of 'nc ,L, 2, to make 
it rhyme with mu. 

It need not surprise us that David's guard was com- 
post d of foreign mercenaries. The Egyptian kings of 
the nineteenth dynasty recruited their corps dtlitc from 
the bold sea-rovers who periodically descended on their 
coasts ; Rameses II. displays great pride in his Sardinian 

1 [tepees in 0 is obviously misplaced ; this version has been 
conformed to the Hebrew; hence the insertion xai to>v viwv 
rffs Siadnicijs jllov. DaVJson's view (Kpijres= Put) will hardly 
stand. In three places tP has Aepucs for Put. See Chub, 
Gfooraphy, § 22.] 

- Lakemacher, Ewald, Hitzig, Stade, and others. For another 
view see Caphtor. 

3 [The readings \ary : thus^epefli [L in 2 S. R18], x fTTet [B in 

doublet 2 S. 1 5 18], [L io.\ A om. doublet xope00ei [A in 

2 S. 2O7; L omits and in v. 23]; tepe?? [IILJ and \ e P r l [A1 in 

1 Ch. IS17, xoppi [L in 1 K. I38 44]). Variants for Pelethites 
are <£eAeTTei [B in 2 S. 8 18] w«/»eA e$9et [A ib.) -r0et [B in doublet 

2 S. ]5i8], and */iaAma [B] -rta [N] <f>aAe00i [A] in 1 Ch. 1817. L 

has uniformly but </>eA0i in 2S.15 18, </>epe0i in 1 Ch. 18 17, 

and rckivQLov in 2 S. 20 23 ; see Benajah, i.] 

4 Abulwalid, Lakemacher, Ewald, etc. 


CHERITH 

guards, and Sardinians and Libyans are the flower of 
the army of Ramoses III. 1 The Philistines were more 
i skilled in arms than the Israelites, and doubtless liked 
I fighting better : cp 1 nwi the Gittite, and sec Arms , £ 4 
I It is the opinion of some recent scholars that where 
| David's g/bbbrJm (EV ’ mighty men') seem to bespoken 
of as a body, the Cherethites and Pelethites are meant ; 
see especially 1 K. 1 8 10 compared with v. 38. This is, 
however, not a necessary inference from the verses cited ; 
and conflicts with 2 S. 2O7 (cpl5i8 ©). More proh- 
ably the gibborJm were the comrades of David in the 
days of his outlawry and the struggle with the Philistines 
for independence. See David, § ii. In 2 S 20 23 for 
’Cherethites' the Heb. text (Kt. ) has Carites (’ur.)- 2 
In 2 K. 11419, where this name again occurs, it prob- 
ably means ’ Carians. ’ The Carinas were a . famous 
mercenary folk, and it would not surprise us to find 
them at Jerusalem in the days of Athaliah (see Carites). 
That the soldiers of the guard in even later times w ere 
usually foreigners has been inferred from Zeph. 18/. and 
from Ez. 446/: : see WKS OTJC W 260/:, but also 
Threshold. For mercenary troops in post-exilic times 
see Army, § 7. 

Literature . — Dissertations by Job. Benedict Carpzov (1661), 
and lien. Opitz (167.-), in Ugol. /tics. 27 423 451 ff. ; J. 0 . 
Lakemacher, ( V*s» rs'nt tones I'/utobgi, ,c, P. II. (1727), pp. 11-44 ; 
Conrad Ik>-n, Ihwer/iiftonis f'/nto/ogit o- Theo/oe:ete (1749), pp. 
111-132; Ik Behrend, D/e Kretj mid Piet/ ; thre inhaltluhe 
Bcdcutung und Gcschichte CSS) — extract from JlfGJIJ (’87), 
pp. 1 17-153 ; Kuetschi, PR EG) 8 268^ G. F. M. 

CHERITH irr-p. xoppA0 [BAL] ; xoppA [Onom.]). 
Elijah {q.v. ) has just informed Ahab of the impending 
drought, when we are abruptly told that ’ Yah we 's word 
came unto him, saying, Get thee hence’ {i.e., pre- 
sumably from Samaria), 'and turn to the east (ncip) 
and hide thyself in the torrent-valley of Cherith which 
is before (us _{ ?>) Jordan' (iK, 17 35). This occurs in 
the first scene of the highly dramatic story of Elijah. 
In the second he appears in the far north of Palestine 
— at Zar£phath, which hardly suits Robinson's identifi- 
cation (Z?/tT 558) of Cherith with the Wady el- Kelt 
(which is rather the Valley of Zeboim [q.v., i. ])» < nt 
least if these two scenes stood in juxtaposition from the 
first. Besides this, the two names Kelt and Chonth 
begin with different palatals and since the expression 
’ before Jordan ' is most naturally explained ' to the E. 

; of the Jordan,' 3 it is plausible to hold with Prof. G. A. 

I Smith that the scene of Elijah's retreat must be sought 
in Gilead {HG 580). Let us, then, look across 

the Jordan eastward from Samaria (where Elijah may 
have had his interview with Ahab). The Wady 'Ajlun 
and the Wady Rujib have been proposed by Thenius ; 
the Wady el-Yabis by Miihlau. But, as C. Niebuhr 
{Gcsch. 1 291) points out, Elijah would certainly go to 
some famous holy place. Of the burial-place of Moses 
(Niebuhr) we know nothing; but 1 K. 19 3 9 suggests 
that the sanctuary was in the far south. It is true, 
Eus. and Jer. (05 302 fig 113 28) already place Cherith 
( Xoppa , Chorath) beyond Jordan. Josephus, however, 
makes Elijah depart ‘into the southern parts’ {Ant. 
viii. 132). What wc have to do is to find a name which 
could, in accordance with analogies, be worn down and 

1 Many other examples in ancient and modern times will occur 
to the reader. 

/In 2 S. 2023 Kt. Y3n is perhaps not a purely graphic 
accident ; cp also 1 S. 30 14 L x°PP l > etc. 

3 in geographical and topographical expressions means 

commonly East; cp 1 K. II 7 2K.2313 Dt.3249 Gen. 23 iq 25 
etc. Besides the vaguer meaning of before (e.g., ( Jen. liii.-*) 
it is sometimes made definite by the addition of a word or of an 
expression in order to denote a particular direction — e.g., 
l- r »8, the mountain before the Valley of Hinnom we* twurd 
(Zech. 144), and the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem on 
the East (enpri) : cp Nu.21 u Josh. 18 14. Lastly, it is used in 
the sense of overlooking; cp Gen. 18 re 19 28 Nu.2228 (cp Dr. 
on 1 Sam. 157, Di. on Josh. 17 7, and especially Moore, Judges, 
0- In 1 K. 17 3, nCnp, 'eastward,' should be corrected to 
1 ‘towards the desert' (as 19 4).] 
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corrupted into Such a name is Worn Rehoboth. 

The valley of Rehoboth (the Wady Ruhaibeh) would 
be fitly described as Q'lsb ud'Sji, ’fronting Misrim’ 
(see Mizraim ) ; cp Gen. 2 . 1 18. The alteration of c’ts.'O 
into prn was made in order to suit the next story, in 
which Zephath (q.v.) had been already corrupted into 
Zakephath. t. k. c. 


CHERUB, plural form Cherubim (3-113, D'313, 

0*3113; xepoyB. xepo'i B[e]im. -[e]in [UAL]; ety- 

1 . Late Jewish , mol ° sy dl fP u f 1 : Ps 1 10 1 4 ?, , " :,v a,lucb 
qnsrelnlotrv 1 l”‘l'ular ]|. -t-exilic] identiljcation 
angelology. of an -, and Z11 ^ i but kernl , ^ 


like ypfa/r, i loan-word, a Hebrew etymology is in- 
admissible). In the composite m strut of Jewish ;mgd- 
ology the cherubim form one of the ten highest class* s 
of angels, while another class is distinguished by the 
synonymous term ‘living creatures' (havyOfh). These 
two classes, together with the 'oplumnim or ‘ wheels,’ ate 
specially attached to the throne of the divine glory, and 
it is the function of the cherubim to be bearers of the 
throne on its progresses through the worlds. The 
Jewish liturgy, like the 4 Te Deum,’ delights to associate 
the ’praises of Israel’ (Ps. 22 3 [4]) with those offered to 


God by the different classes of angels, and singles out 
for special mention in a portion of the daily morning 
service the 'ophannim, the Aayw/h, and the sfraphim. 
We find an approach to this conception in the Apocalypse, 
"here the four juu {Rev. 46-8), though— like the twenty- 
four TrpcffJv repot — they are always mentioned apart from 
the angels, and discharge some altogether peculiar 
functions, are yet associated with the angels in the 
utterance of doxologies 1 (Rev. 485 11-14I9 1-7). 

A similar view is suggested in the ‘ Similitudes in 
Enoch, in one passage of which (t»l 10/ ) ’ the cherubim, 
seraphim, and ’ophannim, and all the angels of power ’ 
are combined under the phrase ‘ the host of God,’ and 
unite in the ascription of blessedness to the ‘ Lord of 
Spirits,' while in another {chap, xl.) the ’four faces on 
the four sides of the Lord of Spirits ' (a reminiscence of 
Ezek. 16) are identified or confounded with the arch- 
angels. Elsewhere, however, a somewhat different 
v.cv.' is presented of the cherubim. They are the sleep- 
less guardians of the ’ throne of His glory ’ (71 7) ; they 
are the ‘ fiery cherubim ’ (14ii), and together with the 
seiaphim (exceptionally called 4 serpents,’ SpaKovres) are 
closely connected with Paradise, and placed under the 
archangel Gabriel (20 7). From these facts we gather 
that in the last two centuries B.c. there were different 
ways of conceiving the cherubim. Some writers had a 
2. Ezek, 28 1 •/; 16 stron S er se nse of the peculiarity of 

Isa. 14 13-15 t * ie nature of the cherubim than 
others, and laid stress on such points 
as their connection with the divine fire, and with Paradise 
and its serpent-guardians. Whence did they derive a 
notion so suggestive of mythological comparisons ? 

The most reasonable answer is, From the earlier 
religious writings, supplemented and interpreted by a 
not yet extinct oral tradition. A tale of the serpents by 
the sacred tree (once probably serpent-demons) may 
have been orally handed down, but the conception of the 
fiery cherubim in God’s heavenly palace is to be traced 
to the vision in Ezek. 1, and to the account of the 
mountain of God ’ in Eden, with its ‘ stones of fire ’ and 
•ts cherub -guardian, in Ezek. 28 13 16 . These two 
passages of Ezekiel form the next stage in our journey. 
The latter must be treated first, as being evidently a 
faithful report of a popular tradition. Unfortunately 
the received Hehrew text is faulty, and an intelligible 
exegesis of the passage is rarely given. Keil, for 
instance, admits some reference to Paradise, but feels 


F* ? h ] e ^i^ erences between the cjwa of Revelation and those of 
^zekiel, both as to their appearance and as to their functions, 
are obvious. Eut without the latter how could the former have 
Deen imagined? The traditional Christian view that the apoca- 
^ tlc d d symbollse tbe ^ our Gospels can hardly be seriously 


CHERUB 

obliged to infer from the epithet ‘ that covereth ’ (-pion) 
that 4 the place of the cherub in the sanctuary (Ex. *jr»jo) 
was also present to the prophet's mind.' Nor is the 
difficulty confined to this epithet and to the equally strange 
word (nc-cp) which Yg. renders ’ extent us,' and LV 
’ anointed ' (so Theodot. ); the opening phrase nroviN, 
whether rendered ‘ thou wast the cherub ' or (pointing nN 
differently) ' with the cherub,’ 1 baffles comprehension. 
It is necessary, then-lore, to correct the text of vv. 13/ 
16 b ; \vc shall then arrive at the following sense : — 

' Thou wast in Eden, the divine garden ; of all 
precious stones was thy covering — cornelian, etc.; and 
of gold were thy . worked ; in the day when thou 
xv. ist made were they prepared. To be . . , had I 
appointed thee ; thou wast upon the holy, divine moun- 
tain ; amidst the stones of fire didst thou walk to and 
fro. 2 Then wast thou dishonoured (being cast) out of 
the divine mountain, and the cherub destroyed thee 
(hurling thru) out of the midst of the stones of fire.' 

The sense now becomes fairly clear. We have here 
a tradition of Paradise distinct from that in Gen. 2 and 
3. Favoured men, it appears, could be admitted to 
the divine garden, which glittered with precious stones 
(or, as they are also called, 'stones of fire') like the 
mythic tree which the hero Gilgames saw in the 
Babylonian epic, 3 or like the interior of the temples of 
Babylon or Tyre, 4 or like the walls and gates and 
streets of the new Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. But 
these privileged persons were still liable to the sin of 
pride, and such a sin would be their ruin. This Ezekiel 
applies to the case of the king of Tyre, who reckoned 
himself the favourite of his god, and secure of admission 
to Paradise. 

The idea of the passage is closely akin to that ex- 
pressed in Is. 1413-15. The king of Babylon believes 
that by his unique position and passionate devotion to 
the gods he i 5 assured of entering that glorious cosmic 
temple of which his splendid terrace-temples are to him 
the symbols. Towards Marduk he is humility itself, 
but to the unnamed prophet of Yahwe he seems proud 
even to madness. From that heaven of which in his 
thoughts he is already the inhabitant, the prophet sees 
him hurled as a lifeless corpse to an ignoble grave. 
This is just what Ezekiel holds out in prospect to the 
king of Tyre, and the destroying agent is the cherub. 
How different this idea of the cherub from that of the 
apocalyptic f © a ! 

We have again a different conception of the 
cherubim in Ezekiel's vision (Ez. I). 5 The prophet 
has not the old unquestioning belief in tradition, and 
modifies the traditional data so as to produce effective 
symbols of religious ideas. Out of the 

' * 1 elaborate description it is enough to 

select a few salient points. Observe then that the one 
cherub of the tradition in ch. 28 has now become four 
cherubim (cp Rev. 46-8), each of which has four faces, 
one looking each way, viz. that of a man, a lion, an ox, 
and an eagle, and human hands on his four sides. 
They are not, however, called cherubim, but hayyoth 

1 So Co., following ©BAQj Sj'm., but in other respects reading 
v. 14 as ahove. 

2 According to the ordinary view which makes the Tyrian 
prince a cherub, the plumage of the cherub of Ezekiel’s tradition 
was resplendent as if with gold and precious stones. But surely 
it was not merely as a griffin, nor as a griffin's fellow, that the 
Tyrian prince was placed (as the prophet dramatically states) in 
Paradise, but as one of the ‘sons of Elohim' ; and the covering 
spoken of is a state-dress besprinkled with precious stones. 

‘ Stones of fire ' means ‘flashing stones,' like the Assyrian aban 
isati , ‘ stone of fire,' one of the names of a certain precious stone 
(Fricdr. Del. Par. 118). 

3 Tablet IX. See Jeremias, P.< 1 nhar- Nimrod, qo. 

4 For Babylon see Nehuchadrezzar's inscription, /V/V 2 ) 3 104 Jp., 
where he describes the beautification of the temple E-sagila at 
great length. Gold and precious stones are specially mentioned. 
For the temple of Tyre see Herod. 244 (the two brilliant pillars). 
Gold was also lavishly used in the temple of Solomon. 

0 There is a second description in 10 8-17, but it is the attempt 
of a later writer to improve upon Ezekiel's account, and to pre- 
pare the way for v. 20. I". 14 should he omitted as a very care- 

less gloss. See Cornill, and on v. 14 cp Davidson. 
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CHERUB 

(’living creatures'), until we come to 93, and Ezekiel 
tells us (IO20) that he did not ’know that they were 
cherubim’ till he heard them called so by God (10 2). 
B\ this he implies that his own description of them 
differed so widely fn»m that received by tradition that 
without the divine assurance he could not have ventured 
to call them cherubim. Sometimes, however, he speaks 
of them in the singular (’the living creature,’ 1 20-22; 
’the cherub,’ (>3 IO24, if MT is correct), apparently to 
indicate that, being animated by one ’spirit,’ the four 
beings formed but one complex phenomenon. The 
fourfold character o r the cherub is caused by the new 
function (relatively to the account in ch. 2S) which is 
assigned to it ; in fact, it has now become the bearer of 
the throne of God (more strictly of the ‘firmament’ 
under the throne I2226). But the whole appearance 
was at the moment bathed in luminous splendour, so 
that the seer needed reflection to realise it. We will 
therefore not dwell too much on what must be to a 
large extent peculiar to Ezekiel and artificially symbolic, 
and m so far belongs rather to the student of biblical 
theology. All that it is important to add is that the 
divine manifestation takes place within a storm-cloud, 
and that a fire which gives out flashes of lightning burns 
brightly between the cherubim ; also that there are 
revolving wheels beside the cherubim, animated by the 
same ’ spirit ’ as the living creatures, and as brilliant as 
the chrysolith or topaz ; and that in his vision of the 
temple K/ekicl again modifies his picture of th cherubim, 
each cherub having there but two faces, that of a man 
and that of a lion (41 18 f . ). 

Another group of passages on the cherubim is found 
in the l's.ilter, viz. Ps. IS 10 f [n /.] 80 1 [2] 99 1, and to 
. ~ , the latter we mav join not only Ps. 

exilic nasaafres but P hrases m 1 - s - ( * 2S •> = 

6X1110 P a3sa S es - , Ch. 13 6 2 K. 19 i 5 ( = Is. 37 16). 

All these passages .ire post-exilic. 1 In the first we read, 

’ He bowed the heavens and came down, and thick 
clouds were under his feet ; he mounted the cherub and 
flew, he eame swooping upon the wings of the wind.’ 
That there is a mythical conception here is obvious, 
but it has grown very pale, and does not express much 
more than Ps. 1H4 3^. The conception agrees with 
that of Ezekiel ; the cherub (only one is mentioned, but 
this does not exclude the existence of more) is in some 
sense the divine chariot, and has some relation to the 
storm -wind and the storm-clouds. The other psalm- 
passages appear at first sight to give a new conception 
of the cherubim, who are neither the guards of the 
'mountain of God,’ nor the chariot of the moving 
Deity, but the throne on which he is seated. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the phrase ‘enthroned 
upon the cherubim ' is not simply a condensed expres- 
sion for * seated on the throne which is guarded by the 
cherubim. ’ Both in the Psalter and in the narrative- 
books it is the heavenly throne of Yahwe which is 
meant, the throne from which (as is implied in Ps. 
SO 1 [2] 9'.) 1 and 2 K. 19 15) he rules the universe and 
guides the destiny of the nations. That is the only 
change which has taken place in the conception of the 
cherubim ; they have been definitely transferred to 
heaven, and, strictly speaking, their occupation as 
bearers of the Deity should have gone, for the ' angels’ 
are sufficient links between God and the world of men 
Or rather there is yet another point in which the cherub 
idea has heen modified ; it is indicated in Ps. '22 3 (4) 
where, if the text is correct." Yahwe is addressed as 
’enthroned,' not upon the cherubim, but ’upon the 
praises of Israel.’ The idea is that the cherubim in 
heaven have now the great new function of praising 
God, and that in the praiseful services of the temple, 
where God is certainly in some degree present, the 
1 In the three passages from S. and 1 Ch. the phrase 2ch 
C'2"irn has been interpolated (cp Ark, § 1). 

" See Che., Ps.Vi, ad ?oc.> where the text of the deeply 
corrupt verse is restored with some confidence. 


CHERUB 

j congregation takes the place of the cherubim. This at 
: any rate agrees with later beliefs, and may be illustrated 
' by the direction in Ex. *3 a 20 (P) that the faces of the 
cherubim on the ark shall be ’ towards the merev-seat ’ 

I [kappdreth). The meaning of the priestty theorist (for 
the description is imaginary, the ark having long ago 
disappeared) is, that the cherubim are a kind of higher 
I angels who surround the earthly throne of Yahwe and 
contemplate and praise his glory. It is also stated 
! that their faces are to be ’one to another,’ and, if 
we add to this that they have to guard, not Yahwe, 

| but the sacramental sign of his favour, we get three 
j points in which the cherubim of the priestly writer are 
: closely analogous to the seraphim of the vision of Isaiah 
(Is. 6). 

We now come to the cherubim in the temple of 
Solomon. Carved figures of cherubim were prominent 
~ . , in the decoration of the walls and the 

* t S doors, and two colossal cherubim stood 

™ * in the dtbTr or ’ adytum,’ where they 
i ’ formed a kind of dais, one wing being horizontally 
stretched towards the lateral wall, whilst the other over- 
shadowed the ark, a felicitous arrangement resulting in 
charming effects’ 1 (see 1 K. *123-35). Obviously they 
are the guards of the sacred ark and its still more sacred 
contents. ( p TiiMl’LE. 

There is no record of any ni) r th which directly 
accounts for the temple-cherubim. But an old tradition 

6 Paradise sa ’^ l ^ at a ^ ter ^ rst * luman pnir had 

. been driven out of the divine garden, 

^ Yahwe ’ station, -d at the east of the 
Garden of Eden the cherubim and the blade of the 
whirling sword,’ 2 and the function of these two allied 
but independent powers was ’ to guard the way to the 
tree of life’ (Gen. 824). Neither in this case, nor in the 
preceding one, is any account given < >f the physiognomy 
of the cherubim. In the height of the mythological 
period no such account was needed. 

We see therefore that the most primitive Hebrew 
myth described the cherubim as beings of superhuman 

7 Develo P ower anc ^ devoid of human sympathies, 


whose office was to drive away intruders 


from the abode of < lod, or of the gods. 
Originally this abode was conceived of as a. mountain, 
or as a garden on the lower slopes of a mountain, and 
as glittering with a many- coloured brightness. But 
when the range of the supreme god’s power became 
wMer, when from an earth -god he became also a 
heaven-god, the cherub i«»o passed into a new phase; 
he became the divine chariot. We have no early 
authority for this view', but the age which produced the 
story of Elijah’s ascent to heaven in a fiery chariot 
(2 K.’jn) may be supposed to have known of fiery 
cherubs on which Yahw6 rode. At a still later time, 
the cherubim, though still spoken of by certain writers, 
were no longer indispensable. 3 The forces of nature 
were alike Yahwe’s guards and his ministers. Mythology 
became a subject of special learning, and its details 
acquired new meanings, and the cherub-myth passed 
into an entirely new phase. 

There is much that is obscure about the form of the 
primitive Israclitish cherub. It was in the m.tin a land- 
animal, but it had wings. Tl1.1t is all that we know, 
though a. probable conjecture (see below ) may lead us 
further. As to the meaning of the cherubim, they have 
been thought to represent the storm-clouds which some- 
times hang around the mountain peaks, sometimes 
rush ’on the wings of the wind,’ sending forth arruw- 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Judcea , 1 245. 

2 The sword is not the sword of the cherubim but that of 
| Yahwe ; it is the same with which he 1 slew the dragon ’ (Is. 

-7 1). Marduk, too, # has such a sword (see Smith, Chald, 

| Cm. 86 [ 80], and the illustration, opp. 1x4). 

In Hab. 38 a very late poet speaks .if Yahwe as riding, 
not upon a cherub, but upon horses. This is a return to a very 
I old myth (see tablet 4 of the Babylonian Creation epic. p. 525 
1 Zimmern's restoration in Gunkel’s Schopf. 41 1). 
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[ike flashes of lightning. This theory is consistent with 
the language of Ps. lSo/! Ez. 1 4 f -4, and the passages 
in Enoch , but hardly explains the symbolism <>f the 
. . cherub in its earliest historically known 
8 . Origl ■ f,, rnis At any rate, we can affirm posi- 
tively that the myth is of foreign origin. Lenormant 
thought that he had traced it to Ril>\ Ionia, 1 on the 
ground that kirubu occurs on a talisman as a synonym 
for \'idu, a common term for the di\ine 1 mil- guardian of 
temples and palaces. This theory ho\\e\er is not con- 
firmed as regards the derivation of :n: [see Z.l 1 68 f 
[’gh]). We may indeed admit that Ezekiel probably 
mingled the old Palestinian \ lew of the cherub with the 
analogous Babylonian conception of the di\ine winged 
bulls. But, so far as can be seen at present, the early 
Hebrew cherub came nearer to the giillin, which was 
not divine, but the servant of the Deity, and the origin 
of which is now assigned to the Hittites of Syria. 2 The 
idea of this mythic form is the combination of parts of 
the two strongest animals of air and land — the lion and 
the eagle, and a reminiscence of this may perhaps be 
traced in the reference to these animals in Ez In.. It 
was adopted by various nations, but to understand its 
true significance we must go, not to Egypt nor to 
Greece, but to the Hittites, whose originality in the use 
of animal-forms is well known. The Hittite griffin 
appears almost always, in contrast to many Babylonian 
representations, not as a fierce beast of prey, but seated 
in calm dignity like an irresistible guardian of holy 
things. It is only on later Syrian monuments that the 
.Si' 1 -god is represented in a chariot 3 drawn by griffins, 
which agrees with a statement respecting the Indian 
sun-god in Philostratus's Lift* of Apollonius (348). 
The Egyptians imported this form, probably from Syria 
or Canaan at the beginning of the New Empire, but 
the griffin never acquired among them the religious 
significance of the Sphinx. 4 The Phoenicians, and 
probably the Canaan ites, and through them the Is- 
raelites, evidently attached greater importance to the 
griffin or cherub, and it is said that among the dis- 
coveries at ZenjTrli in X. Syria (see Aramaic Language, 
§ 2) is a genuine representation of this mythic form as 
described in Ez. 41 11 fA Whether the sculptured quad- 
ruped with a bearded human head, Assyrian in type, 
discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau in the subterranean 
quarries in the north of Jerusalem, 6 is rightly called a 
cherub seems very doubtful. 

For a general sketch of the different conceptions of winged 
composite animals, see 15 . Teloni, Z.A 6124-140 [’91], and cp 
Furtwangler's art. in Roscher, Lex, , cited already ; also, for OT 
criticism, Vatke, Die Rel, des A T, 329-334 [’35]. t. K. C. 

CHERUB O-ra ; X ApoyB [BN* A]), a town or 
district in Babylonia, unless Cherub- Addan- Immer 
should be taken as one name, Ezra 2 59 f\ApOYC [13 ], 
X€P'>yB [AL])=rXch. 76i (xepoyB [^‘ ,,: ‘“'A], ax- [L]) 
= 1 F.sd. .036 (xapaaOaAan [B], x^POYBiAan [L], 
X&P& A 0&A&P [A]), where the former two of these 
names are run together (Chara.ythalar, RV OiAR- 
aatjialan) and the names are regarded as personal 
rather than as local. 

CHESALON if, 1 :’:?:; xacAwn [B], -caA. [A!.]), 

on the N. sule of Mount Jearim, one of the places 

1 See Lenormant, Les origines , 1 112 ff.\ Schrader, C( 1 T 

I40; Frd, Del. I'ar. 153; Che. -297 f. Relii/sch, 

however, still holds to a connection between 3 V 13 and Ass. 
kurubu (?) = karubu ‘ mighty ’ (. 1 st. HU’B, 332). Say< c com- 
pares the quasi -human winged figures represented on As- 
syrian walls as fertilising the 1 tree of life,' the date-palm ( Cnt . 
Mon, io2 ; cp Tylor, FSB. 1 , 12 3 | iG?g-g*.p. 

2 Furtwiingler, in Roscher, Lex. Bd. ii. , art. ‘Gryps.’ 

2 Rakub'el (D, H. IMuller)or perhaps Rekab'el or Rakkfib'el 
(G. Hoffmann) is one of the gods of the Syrian district of 
Ya'di (ZenjTrli inscriptions). G. Hoffmann explains Rehab cl 
‘charioteer of El ’ (BA, 11 [’96], 252). 

4 Furtwangler, in Roscher, Lex. Bd. ii. ( ut sup .) ; cp Ohne- 
falsch-Richter, Kypros , 434 f. , 

5 See ZA 9 420 f, ['94]. « Rev, crit.> 16 Mai, 1892. 


which in Joshua (15 io) mark the northern frontier of 
the tribe of Judah. It is the modern Kesla, 2087 ft. 
above sen-level, on a high ridge immediately to the S. 
of the W ndy ( ihurab, and about half-way between 
Karyat cl ’Knab (Robinson's Kiriath -jearim) and Eshii 
(Eshtnol). (See Rob. BR ' 1 30 3154.) In the time of 
Eusebius and Ji-rome, who place it on the border, the one 
in Benjamin and tin- other in Judah, it was ’ a 3 cry large 
village m the coni 1 in-s of Jerusalem ' (fhS, XaXaotoo, 
Chasahn). Stanley (SP 40(1) fitly compares the name 
and situation with that of < 'hcsullnth or Chisloth- 
TAiink (</. v . ). 

CHESED pt 4, 3, X^caA [E>], xaczaA [A], x^za 0 
[L]), son of Nahor by Milcah (Gen. 22=2), the eponym 
of a br.ineh of the Chaldseans. See Aram, § 3, 
Akphaxar 

CHESIL (S'D3), Josh. 1830=194, Bhthul. 
CHESNUT (JIDTII), Gen. 30 37 , RV Plane. 

CHEST. 1. I'm, in 2 K. 12 g f. [ IO /] = 2 Ch. 
24 8 ^, used of r box with lid (r^t, see Door) and 
hole (m) into which money might be dropped ipAeoc- 
COKOMOC [BAL], 0HCAYPOC [Jos. Ant. ix. 82]). The 
same word is used of a coffin (Gen. 50 26, see Dead, 
§1), and of the Ark of the Covenant (see Ark, and cp 
Coffer). 

D'Di-Q 'p:, Ezek. 27 24, EV ‘ chests of rich apparel,’ 
but though nj (see Treasure House), like drjoavpis 
(Mt. 2n), might conceivably mean a repository for 
eostly objects, yet the parallel expression ’mantles (not 
* wrappings,’ as RY) of blue and broidered work ’ shows 
that ’nj must mean ’garments,’ or the like. t and t 
are so easily confounded that we need not hesitate to 
read '1:3 (Che. ), rendering ’ rubes of variegated stuff.’ 1 
See Embroidery, and cp Dress, § 4. 

CHESULLOTH (fli^DS), Josh. 19:8, See C’HIS- 
LOTH-TABOR. 

CHETTIIM ( X 6TTI € i m [ANV]), i Macc. 1 t AY, 
RV Chittim. See Kittim. 

CHEZIB (ZPT3). Gen. 88 5 +. See Achzib, i. 

CHIDON (JT3), i Ch. 13 9 . See Nachon. 

CHIEF, CHIEFTAIN, The former, like ‘captain,’ 
is often used in AY as a substantive with a convenient 
vagueness to render various Heb. words (such as 
KVa, ;: : K"i. ,ud. j'sp) which appear to be used in a more or 
less general sense. 

For * chief ruler ' or ‘chief minister ’ (2 S. 8 18 SOerf iCh.52), 
cp Priest and Prince ; for ‘ chief man ' (7 rpw-o? Acls'JS 7), see 
Melita ; and for * chief of Asia,' (Acts 1 '• * 3 1 ) see Asiam. ii. 

Chieftain occurs only in Zech. 9 7 12 5 f, RV for r |' L, R, for 
which see Duke. 

CHILDREN, SONG OF THE THREE. See 

Daniel, 19, 22. 

CHILEAB (3xb, § 4). son of David (2S 33). In 
1 Ch. 3 1 he is called Daniel (</.v. 4). 

CHILI ARCH (xiAiapxOC [Ti. WH]), Rev. 19x8 
RV m tr- Si p Army, §10. 

CHILION (J'1^3 ; § 74. xeAA&lOJN [L]), and 
Mahlon (p?np, ma&Aoon [BAL], § 74), 'sickness' 
and ‘wasting,’ the names given to the sons of Naomi 
in the narrative of Ruth (Ruth 1 2 kgAaicon [B], 
XeAecoN [A]; 5 x 6 A<moon X e ^ ew N [A]; 49 

XeAaicon [B], xAiAeoiN [A]). 

CHILMAD OP’??, x^pMAN [BAQ]), Ez. 27 23, MT, 
usually supposed to be a place or land not far from 
Assyria. If this be correct, it must at any rate be some 
fairly well-known place or land. But no name re- 
sembling Chilmad occurs anywhere else, and, as two 

1 Cp As.-., bjtrrumu, * variegated cloth ’ (Muss-Arnolt). 
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corruptions of the text have already been found in this 
verse (< anneii, Shki:a, ni.), w<- may presume a third. 
Read with Targ. ’and Media’ ('ici). Less probably 
Griitz, * Babylon and Media (*tdi I Mez and 
Bertholet, ‘all Media ^3 should be dis- 

icgatdi-d. It came from San I the scribe began to 
write too soon. i fell out owing to the i which 

precedes ; restore 1. »• K. v.- 

CHIMHAM iDnoa, S? 66, 77, or [2 S. lf' iO jno-:, 1 
or [Jer. 41 17 Kt.] QniOD— i.e., if the text is right, 
* blind’ [cp ccecus fuit, and note Nestle ‘s view 

on the Aramaean origin of Barzillai] ; 

[B], xanaan [A], aximaam [L], ax«manoc. Jos. 
Ant. vii. 11 14 ; in Jcr. 41 17 ^AMAA [B], -xama [&$]. 
“XAMAAM [AO*]), one of the sons of the Gileadite 
Barzillai, in whose stead he entered the service of David 
(2 S. 19 3 7 M/. XAAM [B*] 40 [41])- Most probably 
his real name was Ahinoam (owntc) ; note the 1 in 
Jer. ’s form, the ? in 2 S. , the Gr forms with and v, 
and the Egyptian form (? see below) with n-ma (Che.). 
Following lv.\. (Hist. 3 am >. Deans Stanley and Plumptre 
have supposed that he carried 011 the family tradition of 
hospitality by erecting at Bethlehem a khan or hospice 
for travellers (see Jer. 41 17, c ~£3 r*n;. RV U, 6- 1 lodging- 
place of Chimham’). This view, however, is based 
on the faulty reading jti;. This should be corrected 
into him. which is the reading of Jos. (see . int a. 9 s), 
of Aq. , and of the Hexaplar Syriac (see Field), and 
has been adopted In Hitzig and Giesebrecht. In the 
text represented bv 0 [see Swete] the 1 in mm had 
become a 3. G1droth-i-h1n1h.ini — i.e., ‘ the hurdles, or 
sheep -pens, of Chimham ’ — seems 1 probable name 
for a locality in a pastoral district, •(’himham’ (or 
\hinoam?) is appended to distinguish this Gederoth 
from other places of the same name. It is just 
possible that the family of Chimham or Ahinoam had 
property there. Among the names of the places in 
Palestine conquered by Seti I. we find Ha(?)-ma-he-mu, 

‘ the city of Kaduru in I Io(?)-n-ma,’ which may possibly 
belong to the same place (WMM As. a. Eur. 193, 
202 ),--viz., Gidroth-chimham (Sayee, Pat. Pal. 1 57), 
or rather Gidroth-ahinoani. T. k. c. — s. A. c. 

CHIMNEY (HTJX), Hos. 13 3. See Coal, § 3, 
La i ric’R, § 2 (1). 

CHINNERETH (m 3 D, in Josh. 13? 7 X eN€pe0 LB], 
X6NCPCO0 [\L]; 1 'd 35. K€N€p€0 [B], )(SN. [L], 

X€N£pu 0 [A]; in Dt., 'from Chinnereth ' ; 

MAXANAp£0 [B], &TTO AAA\'(f N€p. [AF], Ann X-[ L ])- 
the name • »f one of the ‘fm id cities’ of Naphtali 
(Josh. I'd 35). Possibly it is also referred to in 1 K. 
1 .”> 20, where we should perhaps read 'and Abel-beth- 
maacah, and Chinneroth, and all the land of Naphtali.' 2 
It is of great antiquity, for it occurs under the form 
kn -na-ra-tu in the list of places conquered by 
Thotmes III., u. 34 (RP& f> 45 ; WMM As. u. Eur. 
84). It is also given (t), with the prefix 'sea of,’ 
to the Galilean lake (Xu. 34 n [x^apa BF, -epe.O 
AL] Josh. 1 027); (2) to the same inland ‘sea’ 

without that prefix (Dt. 3 17. cp Tosh. 11 2 and see below). 
The site of the town can no longer be identified. 

Jerome identified it with 1 'iberias (OS 11 !? 29) ; some rabbins 
with a town at the S. of lhe lake called lV.th ierach (probably the 
Tarichsea of Josephus). Cullers included Sanbari (the Senna- 
bris of J<>'. Bf iii. 7) under the designation; a third extended 
the :ipp' nation * »f the name to lieth-shean (Ber. rabbet , 
par. 98, Wuns, - he). This \agneness sufficiently shows that 
nothing w.is known as to the site of the ancient tuwn. Cp 
Neubauer, J\ihn. % 2u f. 

On the derivation of Chinnereth, see Gennesaret. 

t. k. c. 

1 The Kt. reading Drier 1 , Jer. 41 17, may safely be disre- 
garded. 

2 ,l \T3 PM , rw,. ri In MT’s rnjr 1 may conceal 

n.v ip, in .. Cli. H>i 4 , however, presupposes *Sr53 mm 
(ras Trept^wpovs ; see Ki., SBOT). 


CHISLOTH-TABOR 

CHINNEROTH ([Gins.] or [Ba.] nr 03 , the 

1 pluralis extra uv us' of Chinnereth) is the name 
applied (1), with the prefix ‘sea of,' to the Galilean 
lake in Joxh. 123 (xeveped fBFL], x evv - [AJ), (2), with- 
out this prefix (cp Dt. 017), tn the same lake in Josh. 11 2 
(tcevepud [B], x ei '€p€00i [A], ■€$ [FL]), (3), in the spelling 
1 Cinneroth (AV only), to a district (?) in Naphtali 
| laid wa ,te by Benhadad king of Damascus ( 1 K. 1 5 20, 

, x eve P € ® [AL], x € tp a & [B]). Set: Ci 1 y, $2 (/. ), ii. The 
I second and third passages need a brief comment. In 
I 1 K. ir»2o, Ewald (Hist. 2 290, n. 6) explains ‘all Chin- 
neroth ' to mean the W shore of Lake Merom and the 
Sea of Galilee and of that part of the Jordan which 
flows between those lakes ; Thenius, the basin which 
extends from Lake Merom to the upper point of the 
Sea of Galilee. Such a large extent of meaning, 
however, is improbable. Unless we adopt the cor- 
rection suggested above (Chinnekktii) it is best to 
i suppose Chinneroth to mean here the shores (or the W. 

or E. shore alone) of that famous lake. In support of 
| this explanation, the second passage mentioned above 
| (Josh. 11 2) may be appealed to. 

The text, however, is not quite correct. The rendering ‘in 
the Arabah south of Chinneroth ' (KV) can hardly be defended. 
The difficulty lies in 333 , for which it is better with Di. to read 
133 ( 0 1 vrL aircVapri); we shall then get the phrase ‘in the 
Arabah over against Chinneroth.’ This may be a designation 
, of the fertile plain called el-Ghuweir , the Gennesaret of the 
Svnuptie Gospels, in which the town of Chinnereth was presum- 
ably situated. Cp Gennesaret, and Judah upon Jordan. 

CHIOS (xiOC [Ti. WH] : Chius), the beautiful and 
fruitful Scio, the central member of the triad of large 
islands lying off the coast of Asia Minor. It has little 
connection with biblical history, but the solitary mention 
of it (Acts 20 15) very clearly indicates its geographical 
position. Paul returning from Macedonia, to keep 
1 Pentecost at Jerusalem, touched at Mitylene in Lesbos ; 
next day he was ' over against ’ Chios (KaTr)VTr)<ra/j.€v 
ttvTiKpvs XLov) ; probably somewhere about Cape Argen- 
num, mod. A sprokavo, which was a place of anchorage 
(Polyb. 168 ). On the third day at Samos. The ship 
evidently anchored each night and sailed with the early 
| morning breeze, which prevails generally in the Higean 
during the summer, blowing from the N. and dying 
away in the afternoon. Tin* run from Mitylene to ( ‘hios 
is something over 50 m. 11< -rod's voyage as related in 
1 Jos. Ant. xvi. 22, in the reverse direction, illustrates the 
| apostle’s journey. 

Strabo describes the town as having a good harbour with 
I anchorage for eighty ships Gis)- Paul possibly lay becalmed 
■ in the channel (about 7 m. wnl< ), and may not have landed. The 
I island was noted for its wines (Strabo, 645, 657). w. J. W. 

! CHISLEU, RV Chislev obD?. in Assyr. Kisilivu, 

' cp KA 7 'A 380, in Palm. DeVn^. Syr. Cent. 

nos. 24, 75): 7 1 x&ceAey [Alii’ 1 ], -ciA- 

| [x 1?c - ac - b ], -c\. [r*], p*.ciAey or [-ac. [N*]); N>h, 1 1, 
j cexeH\oy [B], -xenA. [B*"' 1 -], -x€hA fS*’], yecehe'f 
IK'-” 1 " 8 ], x&cehAoy [A]. x^CAAey [!•])■ AV has 
Ca^t.fu in i Macc. 1 54 452 (^acreXcu [AN* -traX. 

: [M*], but yAceXtoy [A in 4 52]). Sec M"NTh, § 5. 

CHISLON ’confidence’? xacXcon [BALL]), 

the father of Elidad (Nu. 34 21). 

CHISLOTH-TABOR ptapm&DS ; § 99 ‘ loins ' or 
‘ flanks ’ of Tabor ; cp Aznoth-tabor, ‘ cars ' or ‘ peaks 
of Tabor ; x<^C 6 Xco 0 Al 0 [B], -caXcoO Bc\ 0 cop [A], 
-C€XXa 0 0 aBcop [L]), Josh ]'.)!„• or in v. 1 P Chi.m'L- 
Lutii (ni?D 5 ; x<^CcxXco 0 [B], ax^ccX- [AL]), lay 
on the border between /.i-bulun (Josh. 19 12) and 
Issachar ( v . 18). It is the Xaloth (SaXw 0 ) of Josephus 
1 (PJ iii. 3 1 J it. 44), the ( 'hnsulus or XatrcXouj of 
Eusebius and Joronu* — dcs* rilx-< I by them as a small 
village on the plain below Mount Tabor, 8 R. m. from 
Diocassarea or Sepphoris (O.S' 2 , 91 4 <1125 22259). It is 
represented by the modn n Iksdl, 460 ft. above sea 
• level, 7 m. S\Y. from Sepphoris, 5^ m. N. from Shunem, 
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and nearly 3 m. W. from the base of Mount Tabor. 
The name has been sin; jested as an emendation for 
KlaujaXwtf or Mei7<ra\u>(> in . Macc. 02 and of Chellus 
injudithig (see Chellus). The position of the pi. ice 
on the main road N., in the pass between Tabor ,m<l 
the hills of Nazareth, explains its strategical \.iluc. as 
witnessed in its v.uions appearances in histoiy. 

CHITHLISH iC'Vnp), Josh. 15 4 oKV, AV Kitiili.mi. 


CHITTIM (D'n3), R _:>I AV, etc. ; Gen. 10 4 
KrrriM (q.v.). 


CHIUN (JV?) and SICCUTH (JVDD), Am. 026 KV. 
'Yea, ye [O house of Israel] have borne Siccuth vonr 

,-r. king, and Chiun vour images, the star of 

1. Identifi- e " 


cation. 


god.’ AX’, RY m " differ bv remlering 
jTCD, ’ the talicrnacle (of). ' '1 hese words 

have long been a puzzle to scholars. The primai y 
question is, whether they should be considered appella- 
tives or proper nouns. The problem is ant lent, as 
appears from the phenomena of the versions (sec below, 
§ 2}. Into the syntactical and e\«*gOtic:il dilVmilties of 
?•. 26, taken with its context, we cannot here enter ; our 
object is to consider the explanation of the above- 
mentioned words offered by Schrader (St. A V. 324 ff. 
[’74], and COT 2 14c f . ), which, though widely accepted, 
fails to s itisfy some good critics. According to Schrndcr's 
theory dtd is to be pointed jrrp and p;> jra, the former 


representing the divine name. Snkkut, the latter Kaiwan. 
Oppert had already recognised in Chiun the Babylonian 
Kaiwan, and this identification may be regarded as 
almost certain. The word is of frequent occurrence in 
Babylonian mythological and religious texts as the name 
of the planet Saturn. It is of uncertain meaning and 
etym. .Pgy 

Other Semitic pipits have preserved the same name, prob- 
ably as lean wjrds. f t Saturn is called by the Mandaeans jNi'3, 
by the Syrians and by the Persians Kaiwan (for 


references to the occurrence of the word in Babylonian texts, see 
Jensen, Kosmol. hi Jf.). 

The name Siccuth presents much greater difficulties. 
Schrader has shown that the name Sak-kut, which is 
probably the same as the Siccuth of the text, is used in 
a Babylonian list as a name, or an ideographic writing, 
for the god Xinib (2 R. 0“ 40). Ninib, however, appears 
to be the god of the planet Kaiwanu or Saturn (see 
Jensen, Kosmol. 136 ff. \ Lotz, Qucest. de hist. Sabbat i, 
2 1 ff- )• We seem, therefore, to be brought to the con- 
clusion that Sakkuth and Kaiwan are the same (which 
would be still more clear if it could be shown with 
certainty that Sag-l^, 2 R. 32 no. 3 l. 25, might be read 
Sak-kut, as Oppert and Schrader believe). Not all the 
steps in the argument made to connect Sak-kut and 
Kaiwan are perfectly clear. Still, indirect confirmation 
of the correctness of the result has lately come to hand, 
the two words having been found together in a mytho- 
logical text. In the Surpu texts Sak-kut and Kaiwanu 
are invoked together (4 R. 52 col. 4 /. 9; cp Zimniern, 
Beit, zur Kenntniss tier Bab. Ret . , 1896, p. 10/. 179). 
In this text at least the two words Sak-kut and Kaiw.m 
appear together as they do in Amos. 

[Not improbably, .riling to Clie. , there is a reference to 
Saccuth- Kaiwan in 2 K. 17*o (see Sue <> i*H - lh* voi 11 ) and 
another to Kaiwan in a passage of K/U.id. ’’Jin: iiiri*<c of 
jealousy’ in Ezek. 8 3 5 is not a possible title; n»op serins to 
be a corruption of |tJV3. The word for ‘image’ is ^-D; it was 
probably a statue of Kaiwan which E/ekiel saw (in ecstasy) 

"Tthward of the altar gate’ in tin- outer court of the temple, 
unless indeed Mnni., § rc) should rather be 00b — i.r., 
iantassu, one of the names f>>r l be c.olo’-'.al winged bull-. uln> h 
guarded the entrances of Assyrian and Babylonian palaces and 
temples (cp Ezek. S3 5 whi n-, however, read ‘at the 


entrance,’ with Gra. for n^aa). \t any rate, we now vein to 
know the period to which the inierp-.hiion .if Am.&.-6 refers 
(see further Che. , Exp. Times , 10 14 •, I >< ... VOI- 

The connection of Siccuth and Chiun with the Baby- 
lonian name and the ideographic value for the planet 
Saturn agree well with their juxtaposition in Am. 526, 
and if 'Sk 3313 and dd'D^ are transposed, the verse 


becomes at least intelligible (seeSchr. ib., and cp Orelli, 
ad loc. ). The phenomena of <J?’s text, however, and 
2. Text. als ° those l ^ e ^1^* suggest the inference 
that there may be a more deeply-seated 
corruption (see Amos, § 13). 

[[■’or the moo of Hcb. tc-M 0UAQ Symm. give ttjv <tk^u— 
/.<•., n3D (cp Acts 7 43), Pesh. oA.S-a- 5©, Aq. cruo-jciacryiovy, 
Tli.y.l r.,r ypaair, Vg. tabn naculinn, Tg. (Lug.) niD'D, which 
confirms M’i . l’<.r jV3 (Hcb. text and l'g.), Aq. and Symm. 

have \eoin>, I In ml. n/mnpofri »•, Vg. imaghu'w (for (P sec Rem- 
ph.vn). I be piiiiiiin*4 >>l i\| I s.-miis to be suggested by that of 
] "pC, ‘ abomiiutioii ‘ idol’ ; cp for references l«i lecent 

crincs see Awns, § 1 and cp Che., Exp. Jan. 1897, pp. 42-44.] 

K. W. R. 

CHLOE (\Koh [Ti. WIT]), a woman of whom 
nothing is known, save that ’ they of Chloe ’ (01 xAohc) 
vu-ic the first to let Paul know at Ephesus of the 
division which had arisen in the Corinthian church 
( 1 < "or . 1 ix ). 

Whether she belonged to Ephesus or to Corinth, who the 
members of her household were, whether even she was a 
Christian or not, are questions on all of which only conjectures 
can be offered. It is possible, but hardly probable, that 
Stephanas, Forlunatus, and Achaicus (1 Cui . 10 it/.) may have 
been servants of Chloe. 

CHOBA (xcoB<\ [BA]. x*Ba (tf). GO [Lag.] ( 
[Walton]), called in Judith 15+/ Chobai 
(xcoBai [BK c - a A], xcoBa [K*], in 15s xcoBa. [BNA], 
[Lag.]), is mentioned in connection with the 
defensive measures of the Jews against Holofernes 
(Judith 4 4). Reland (p. 721) proposed the Coabis of 
the Tab. Peut. near Jericho, a site that would agree 
with both the Greek and the Syriac of Judith 44 ; and 
in connection with it Conder (PER Mem. 2231) points 
to the ruin el-Mekhubby and the cave ' Arak el K hubby 
on the Roman road 3 m. from Tubas (see Thebez) and 
11 from Beisan. 

CHOENIX (xoini? I in Ezek. 45 10 f. ® EA Q for 
Bath), a measure of capacity Rev. 66 RV m s- (EV 
‘measure’). See Weights and Measures. 

CHOIR. The subject of the hereditary choirs, or 
better, guilds of singers is considered elsewhere (see 
1 Mpmbprs PsALHS )- We content ourselves here 
with the Talmudic statements relative to 
the Temple choir in the narrower sense of the word, 
postponing, however, the question of choral psalms. 
The Talmud affirms that the choir in the Second 
Temple consisted of not less than twelve adult Levites, 
nine of whom played on the instrument called the 
Kinnor (lyre?), two on the Nebel (lute?), while the 
remaining one beat the selsglim (cymbals). This 
number might, however, be exceeded on the occasion 
of festivals (Mish. Erach. 23-5)- No statement is made 
as to the number of the singers whom these musicians 
accompanied, from which Gratz infers that the instru- 
mental and the vocal music were performed by the 
same persons. This seems to illustrate Ps. 92 1 [2] 3 [4] 
(Che. )— 

Good is it to give thanks to Yahwe, 

Tu make melody' to the name of the Most High, 

To the sound of the horn and the lute, 

To the sweetly sounding notes of the ly're. 

Certainly the most important duty of the choir of 
Levites was the service of song. The Talmud also 
states that boys’ voices were called in to modify the 
deep bass of the men’s voices. The choir-boys did not 
stand on the platform with the Levites, but lower down, 
so that their heads were on a level with the feet of the 
Lev ites. They were sons of persons of rank in Jeru- 
salem (’em' 'vp’ '33. Talm. Erach. 13^). See Gratz, 
Pcalme/i, 65 f. ; Del., Ps. 26/., 372; and cp Music, 

§ 0/ 

The duty of the choir is briefly summed up in Neh. 
12 2 4 2 Ch. 5 13. It is nninSl i-e., to raise the 

strain of praise (HallSlu = praise ye) and 
2. Duty. t h an ksgmng (Hodu = give ye thanks). See 
Hallel, CiiNEESSION, §3. The formula of 1 thanks- 



CHOLA 


giving which served as a refrain in the later eucharistie 
songs was, ’ For he is good, for his loving-kindness is 
for e\«-r’ (2 Ch. 5i3 736 Ezra -In Jer. 33 n — the la-t 
passage has been expanded by a late writer — and cp 
the psalms beginning ‘ Give thanks unto Yahwe ' ). 
Were there any female singers in the temple choirs? 
From Neh. 7 67 Pcritz infers that there were ( 1 Women 
in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,’ JBL 17 148 [’98]). 

Stranse tn say, the word ‘choirs’ occurs but once, and only 
in kV'"^. M.Lttaniah (if this mg. is right) was ‘over the 
choirs (MT mi'-T), Xeh. 12 s. Del. ( P sal men 26), Ry., and 
Kau. (HS), however, give ‘choir* as the rendering of min 
in Neh. 12 31, where RV has ‘companies that gave thaw -Y 
This may lie accepted, but the mg. ‘choirs ’ in 12 8 is but a con- 
fession of the great improbability of MT. Neither nri\-. nor 
7T - ■ n (which Ry. and Kbn. prefer) can be naturally defended. 
Re id nri,T s y. 'over the thanksgiving' (fmttch., 01., Guth*.-). 
EV m Xeh. 12 8, therefore, virtually corrects the text. 0 L e’n-i 
tojv e£o/xoAo-y>?<reaji/ : (pnN \ pointed j"Tn (ejri ran/ Cp 
Neh. 11 17, and see Mattaniah, 2. T. K. C. 

CHOLA (xcoAa [B]), Judith 15 4 RV, AY Coi.a 
(q.v.). 

CHOR-ASHAN, RV Cor-ashan i ). 1 S. 30 30. 

See Asm an and Bor-ashan. 

CHORAZIN fxopAzeiN [Ti. W 1 1 ] Mt. 11 21 Lk. 10 13 
Eus. OS^ -jO'-j 77 xcop- )■ In these two passages Jesus 
c.ills woe upon Chorazin and Bethsaida (and immediately 
after on Capernaum) as towns in which his wonderful 
works have produced no effect. From his direct address 
to all three, they appear to have lain together within his 
sight. Jerome (OS& 111 7 < ’horozain) places Choi.izin 
2 R.m. from Capernaum (Euseb. 12 R.m., but this 
seems a copyist's error). In his commentary on Is. Hi j 
Jerome describes the town as on the shore of the lake — 
like < apernaum, Tiberias, and Bethsaida. From this | 
Robinson ( / •’A’ 3 359 ) argues for the site at Tell Hum. ! 
But about 1 m. N. of Tell Hum, in a shallow 
wady running from the Lake into the hills, there are 
black basalt ruins, including those of a large syna- 
gogue, with Corinthian columns, whieh bear the name 
Kerazeh [PEF Mem. 1 400-2). Now, Willibald (722) 
says that he went from Capernaum to Bethsaida, thence 
to < 'horazin, and tlicnce to the sources of the Jordan — a 
course which, in spite of what Robinson asserts, suits 
Kerazeh as it docs not suit either Tell Hum, or any 
other site on the Lake. Accordingly, most moderns, 
since Thomson discovered the site in 1857, agree that 
Kerazeh is Chorazin, and take Jerome’s statement as 
either vague or inaccurate. (Robinson thinks the name- 
may have drifted from Tell Hum to Kerazeh.) Jesus 
calls Chorazin a city and treats it as comparable with 
Tvre and Sidon. The ruins are extensive, and there 
are traces of a paved road connecting the site with the 
great trunk mad from Capernaum to Damascus. 

The TLb. Talmud ( 1 Tenaheth 85^7) praises the whoat »>f 
Chora/in cp Nenbauer, (Aog. Tafw. 220). In the days 

of Eusebius and Jerome (330 and 4 to \.n.) the place was in 
ruins. Willibald found a Christian Chun.li there. g. A. S. 

CHORBE (xopBs [BA]), 1 Esd. 012 RV— Ezra29 
Z ALVA I. 

CHOSAMEUS (\oc<\\\aoc [B], -om&ioc [A], 
i-flo cu CLaa..^flo) [Syr.]), i Esd. 9;.2. The 

name follows Simon (=Shimeon in || Ezra IO31), and 
hence may represent one of the three names in Ezra 
10 32 otherwise omitted in 1 Esd. Possibly in a poor 
MS only the final -] of Malluch and the third name 
Sln-mariah were legible, and out of these the scribe made 
Choshamiah (Ball, J~ir. Apoc.). Otherwise the name has 
arisen from Hashum f d-cti). <"'• 33; but the S}t. [ . 
still remains a difficulty. 

CHOZEBA, RV Cozeba (HJlb), iCh. 42 2 f. See 
Achzib, 1. 

CHRIST (o XPICTOC [Ti. WH]), Mt. 2 4 . See 
Messiah, § 2, end. 


CHRISTIAN, NAME OF 

CHRISTIAN, NAME OF. We can readily under- 
stand that the followers of Jesus confessed to the name 
of their Master whenever occasion arose. On the other 
hand, the time, the place, and the circumstances of tin- 
origin of the name Xpionavds as a specific designation 
are obscure. According to Acts 11 26 the matter seems 

simple one ; but, with this passage before us, it is 
remarkable how seldom the name 
1 . Infrequency. occurs elsewhere in the records of 
early Christianity. In the NT the only other places 
where it is found are Acts 2628 and 1 Pet. 4 16. It is 
certainly not alluded to in Acts 5 41 ;. for * the name' on 
account of which the apostles here suffer dishonour was, 
as we are expressly told in r . 40, the name of Jesus. 
This passage, accordingly, belongs to the same category 
I as Mk. $3741 — where, besides, the words ’because ye 
are Christ’s' after h ri ru 5 dvopari /jlov (»o Ti. ) may be 
merely the explanatory marginal gloss of some early 
reader — and Mk. 13 13. In Ja. 27 also, the ’ honourable 

name ’ by which the readers are called is not the name 
’ Christian,' but the name of Christ himself as their Lord ; 

| for the expression is to be explained in the same sense 
j as Am. 9 12 (’ the heathen, which are called by my name ’) 
— viz. , by reference to 2 S. 12 28 ( ’ lest . it be called 
after my name ' ). All passages of this class must here be 
left out of account, inasmuch as they do not presuppose 
the specific name 'Christian.' The name is presupposed, 
as far as the NT is concerned, only in Lk. 622 (r6 ttvopa 
vpCov). 

Outside of the NT. according to the exhaustive re- 
searches of Lipsius, 1 the name docs not occur in either 
of the epistles ascribed to (.dement of Rome ; it is 
absent from Barnabas, Hermas, Polycarp, the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilia, Tatian, and the Cokortatio <nl 
Or<ccos. The Pseudo -Clementine Recognitions , as also 
the Catholie Acts of Peter and Paul, have it only in a 
few passages of later insertion ; so also with the Gnostic 
writings. As a word in regular use it makes its earliest 
appearances in the Apologists — Justin, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Minucius Felix — and in the ’ Epistle to 
Diognetus,’ in Ignatius, who uses also the word Xpicrr- 
iaviap 6 $, in the ’Martyrdom of Polvearp,' in the 
Catholie KTjpvypa TUrpov, in the letter of the churches of 
Lugdunum and Vienna (Kus. HE hi f), in lrenceus, 
Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria. To this list 
must be added the passage in the Teaching of the Twelve 
A pestles (124), discovered after the publication of 
Lipsius’ s essay. 

Lipsius, it is true, points out allusions to the existence 
of the name ’Christian' in older writings. As far as 
Hermas, however, is concerned, the only valid passage 
is Sim. ix. 17 4 

The phrase is £7ri tw ovopa ti tov viov tov Oeov Ka\ei<r6ai. 
Such expressions as to o vopa tov viov tov deov (pope iv (ix. 13 2 _/C 
14 5 f. 1*5 3) or Aaju.(3di/eu/ (ix. 13 7) or tpepetv (Polycarp, f'» 3) do not 
necessarily presuppose the word Xpio-rtai/o?, and the simple 
phrase to ovoixa (popeu > {Sim. ix. 13 2 f.\ or 7r airxeiv Sta to 6vop.a, 
or eVcfca tov ovojuaTO? (ix. 28 3 5 ; Vis. iii. 1 9 2 1), in several cases 
I is clearly in juxtaposition to the words to ovopa tov viov tov 
0eov or tov xvptov (Sim. ix. 13 3, 28 2-6 \ I ‘is. iii. 5 2). 

Even 1 Clem. 14 3/! cannot with certainty be taken in 
the sense which is so abundantly plain in Justin (Apol. 
I4): XpiOTiavot elvcu Karpyopoopeda ' rb XP 7 l&Tbv 

puaeiadat ov dUaiov. This play upon words seems, 
besides, to be sufficiently explained by the consideration 
that xp 7 7<fr6s had at that time the same pronunciation 
as xp l °" r ^ s - Tertullian (Ap 3 ; Ail A’at. 1 3), however, 
expressly says that the Gentiles per pern m or corrupte 
pronounced it Chresthmi. XprjaTiavoi is the reading in 
all three NT passages of the uncorrected N ; it pre- 
pondcrat'-s in the inscriptions ; and Justin, according to 
Blass f H m/es , 1895, pp. 465-470), associates this word 
with XP 7 1 <7T fa m h> s - lp‘>/ogv{\. 4 40 49 ; ii. 6, where, as he 
says, Kexpwdcu ought to be read), just as in his Dialogue 
with Trvpho he associates it with XP^<- V - Blass con- 

1 ‘Ueber den Ursprung u. d. altesten Gebrauch des Christen- 
namens;' Gratulationsprogramm der theologischen Facultat 
Jena fur Hase, 1873, pp. 6-10. 
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lectures from this that the Pagans to whom the 
Apology is addressed had derived the vvonK 'anointed, 
followers of the anointed, ' which were mysterious to 
them, by a popular etymology from \prj>j t.js : and Justin, 
for simplicity's sake, act opted the derivation without 
seeking to correct it. 

We have thus seen that the name was left unused by 
a series of Christian writers at a time vv hen it w as already 

, familiar t0 tlle voungpr Pliny (/;/«/. 10 

‘ 96 [07]) in 1 t 2 to Tacitus [Ann. 

early origin, in ii6 _ II7 A , and to lSlll ? lBnluI 

l.Xcr.\ 16) in 120 A d. The plain fact is that they did 
not need it. For designating their community then.- lay 
at their command an ample variety of expressions, 1 su» h 
as ’brethren,' ‘saints,’ ’elect,’ ’called,’ ‘tliat believed,* 
‘faithful,’ ’ disciples,’ * they that are m CI11 1st.' ’ they that 
are in the Lord, ' ' they that are Christ’s, ' and [' any 
of the way’?]. It follows that, notwithstanding its 
absence from their writings, the name of Christian may 
very well have onginatod at a comparatively early time. 

It can hardly, however, have been current at so early 
a date as that indicated in Acts II 26. 

The famine predicted at that time, according to Ait*. lies, 
occurred in Palestine between the years 44 and 4S. ('I he hi. lief 

that it extended over the whole of the habitable uurld is a mis- 
take.) The prediction itself must, of course, have been i-.ulier. 
Indeed, the expression, ‘which came to pass in the days of 
Claudius, may be held to imply that it was made before the 
a.-i.e-'M".! of that emperor — that is to say. before 41 a.l>. \\ ith 

this it at*iees that the death of Herod Agrippa 1 . (44 a. d.) is 
rnciiti in the following chapter (1J). 

Some fifteen years later, or mote, the claim to be 
‘of Christ’ was made by a single party in Corinth 


(1 Cor. 1 12). 

Presumably certain personal disciples of Jesus had first applied 
this designation to themselves, whilst denying to Paul the right 
to be so called, as also his right to the apostleship (2 Cor. H> 7). 
Paul, on the other hand, takes great pains to establish the right 
of all believers in Christ to the designation (1 Cor. 1 13 323 ; also 
7 22 15 23 Rom. 8 1 Gal. 3 29 5 24). 


Thus it can hardly have been already a current name. 

As for Jesus himself, it is permissible to doubt whether 
he used in their present forms such expressions as we 
now find in Mk. 93741 Id 13 — that is to say, with the 
emphasis upon his own name. The theory that he pre- 
supposes the currency of the name ’ Christians ’ in Lk. 
C22 is absolutely excluded by the consideration that, 
according to the same gospel, he does not himself lay 
claim to the name of Christ till later ( 1)20), and e\ en then 
wishes it to be kept secret, and further that, according to 
the same author (Acts 11 26), the name 'Christians’ did 
not arise till a considerable time after his death. 

All this makes it more than doubtful whether the 
writer had even here any trustworthy authority for 
assigning the occurrence to so early a date. His reason 
for doing so may have been simply that the founding 
of the first Gentile Christian church seemed to be the 
most likely occasion for its coming into use. 

The suddenness with which the name 1 Christian 
becomes one of frequent occurrence in the writings of 
3 Used by and ^ le a P°l°o* sts shows that the wutd first 
with Pa?an ^ ecame necessary for Christians in their 
® ' dealings with Pagans In speaking to 

the latter, such periphrases as 'those of Christ' were 
found to be inadequate : a definite name was wanted. 
In fact, it is probable enough that the name came limn 
the heathen themselves in the first instance. With such 
a view of its origin Acts 11 26 fits in very well. At all 
events, the name did not come from the Jews. These 
were still looking for their Messiah. By using a name 
which signified 'those of the Messiah,' they would by 
implication have justified the sect that regarded Jesus 
as such, and so have stultified themselves liven Herod 
Agrippa II, notwithstanding his < jrcek training and the 
indifference towards his ancestral religion which this 
carried with it, could not have gone so far ; moreover, 
he still held by Judaism to the extent at least that he 


^ a5eA<^>oi, ayiot, ckAcktoi, kAijtoi, irumvovre*;, m<rrot, paOrfrai, 
1 Xpiorw, 01 ovres *.v Kvpi<o t ol rov Xpurrov, oi ttjsoSou 6i/t<s. 
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insisted upon King Azizus of Emcsa and King Polemo of 
( iliei.i being circumcised before being allowed to marry 
his sisters Drusilla and Berenice (Jos. , ltd. x.\. 7 1 3 [§§ 
T 39. 145/])- If. accordingly, the saying attributed to 
him in Acts'JlWS 1 is authentic, the name 'Christian' 
must by that time have become so thoroughly established 
that its etymological meaning was no longer thought of. 

1 he wlmle scene, however, is in full accord with the 
tendency ol Acts (sec At ts, § fii) to set forth Paul's 
innoci'iKc, and at the same time the truth of C hnstianity, 
as accepted by the Roman authorities; and this of course 
is more diet. turly done by the mouth of a Jew. An 
obvious parallel is the statement ol Herod Antipas in 
the gospel by the same author (Lk. 336- 15) ; but its 
histi unity is open to grave suspicion, both in vjow of 
what we know. of Herod's relations to John the Baptist 
and in view ol the fact that the story is ab-ent from the 
other gospels. Even if Paul's meeting with Herod 
Agi ipp-i 11. is historical, the word Xpnrria/'us may very 
easily have come into the narrative out of the author':, 
own vocabulary. Wo are informed by the same writer 
(Acts 34 5) with much greater precision that 'sect of the 
Nazarenes' (aipeais tluv Nafapaitov) was the name given 
by the Jews to the Christians, as we learn also from 
Tertullian (Adv. Marc, 4 8) and Jerome ( in Jes. eh. f> iC f 
4 9 7 513 5). It was not till afterwards that the expression 
was restricted to a particular sect of Christians— a fact 
by which Epiplianius allowed himself to be misled. He 
tells us ( Hccr . ’Jffcj) that the Jews, in their public prayers, 
which were offered three times daily in their synagogues, 
pronounced a solemn curse upon this sect — a curse 
which, as we learn from Justin (Dial. 16 and elsewhere), 
and indeed as vve see from the nature of the case, applied 
rather to all Christians.- Its Hebrew name, Birkat-ha- 
Minim, shows that the Jews had still another name for 
the Christians — and this name could also be OicCused 
into Mivcuot. 

As for the place where the name Christian arose, the 
apparent Latin termination used to be thought to point to 
4 Place of a " estern * indeed (' lac.. but. 15 44) to a 
"origin Roman, origin ; but that it was there that 

® the name first came into use is by no 

means said by Tacitus, whilst in such a word as 
Hcrodian, 'H pwoiavos (Mk. 36 and elsewhere), we have 
evidence that in the Greek -speaking domain this col- 
loquial Latin formation of personal names (e.g . , Cct-sn- 
rinni), in incorrect imitation of forms like Pompeiani 
(where the z is part of the root), was not unknown. 
The ancient Greek grammarians recognise the termina- 
tion -avos for derivatives from town and country names, 
and even designate it specially as the tvttos ’Aaiavos, as 
being met with, not in Greece itself, but in Asia 
(Buttmann, Anf Gr. Sprach/eJire, § 11 9 54; many 
examples in Lipsius, 13-16). In this matter, therefore, 
Acts 11 26 is not open to criticism (yet see above, § 2). 

The time at which the name arose could not with 
assurance be placed earlier than 79 A. u. , even if a certain 
p .. inscription (which disappeared soon after 
5. Pompeii lts discovery) at Pompeii, on the wall of 
inscription. a building (at first supposed to have been 
a Christian meeting- house), had actually contained the 
letters jirjstj.IiXI, 

This reading might very well have been a derivative from the 
tolerably frequent proper name L hrestus (see above, § 1) ; but, 
in point of fact, the reading is only a mu c-ctuie, and, according 
to Kiessling's original trails*. option (which is still extant), the 
word really was ccristirce — whatever that may mean, 

The architecture of tin- house shows it to have been 
an ‘inn' (nn//uw,i 1, provided won with 1 cella mere- 
truia, where, accordingly, it is hardly likely that Christian 

1 The best -attested reading, ev oAtyw pe ireiQcis Xpurria vov 
7roiTjcrat (unless we are to r*_. i» I , with 1 R, yevcaOai or, with A, 
ireiflrj, or, to conjecture with Hort, nenoiOas (instead of pt 
Treifleis) is perhaps must easily explained as a bat in ism : ‘you 
are persuading me somewhat to act the part of a Cliristi.in 
{Christianum age re ; so Potwin, Bibl, Sacr. 1889, p. 502/.). 

2 This solemn curse is said to have first taken shape at Jubneh 
in the time of Gamaliel ii. (00-177 A.D.). 
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meetings would have been held ; in fact, the inscription, 
which begins with the word-., 4 Vina Nervii,’ was prob- 
ably an advertisement of wim.-s. 1 

An answer to our question can, therefore, be hoped 
for only from examination of the history of the Christian 
_ . persecutions. The character of iln-e 

ar y per- ^as pi ace( j \ n an entirely new 

secu ions. light by the proposition of Mommsen 
in 1885 (Rom. Gesch. 6520, n. ), which has since then 
been more fully and elaborately developed bv him 
in Sybcl's His!. :hr . (>1389-429 [90], and accepted 

bv C. J. Neumann (Dcr. rom. Shun u. d. Allgcm. 
Kirche , 1 16 [‘90]) and by Ramsay (chap. 10, $ 5) 

— that ‘ the persecution of the Christians was always 
similar to that of robbers.' On this view, every pro- 
vincial governor had, without special instructions, the 
duty of seeking out and bringing to justice latrones , 
sac ri legos, phi \iarios (kidnappers), and fares (Dig. 
i. 18 13 xhiii. 1 04), and for this end was invested, over 
and above his ordinary judicial attributes, with a very 
full power of magisterial coercion, which was not 
limited to definite offences, or to a regular form of 
process, or to any lived scale of punishments. < >nly, 
as far as Roman citizens were concerned, banishment 
was forbidden, and the capital penalty was reserved for 
the judgment of the emperor. 

i. legal Status of Christians. — While actually throw- 
ing into still further obscurity the date of the origin 
of the Christian name, this discovery of Mommsen's 
(above, § 6) sheds much light upon the question of leg il 
portion. T lie points on which the scholars named, as 
well as others, are agreed are. briefly, these. Among the 
duties ol a Roman citizen a fundamental place was held 
by that of worshipping die ancestral gods. By these in 
the earliest period were meant only those of the city of 
Rome ; but subsequently those of Latium were included, 
and finally all those of Italy and Greece, as soon as 
they had lx en formally recognised by decree of the 
senate. Non-citizens were forbidden to proselytise to 
strange gods, but not to worship them, so far as this 
did not appear to be of clanger to the state. The 
Christian religion, however, was held to be dangerous 
in this wav, as denying the existence of the gods of the 
state. The Jewish religion was, strictly, under the 
same ban ; and, therefore, circumcision was laid under 
severe penalties by Hadrian, and, as far as non- [<-ws 
were concerned, by Antoninus Pius and Septimius 
Sever us also. For themselves, however, the Jews, 

apart from the prohibition by Hadrian just mentioned, 
possessed religious freedom on the ground ^of special 
privileges conceded to them, particularly by Julius Civsar 
and Augustus, in accordance with the favoured position 
which they had enjoyed, long before the Roman rule, 
in Kgvpt :m«l elsewhere in the East. These privileges 
included exemption from military service, which would 
have interfered with their strict observance of the 
sabbath, and exemption from the obligation to appear 
before the courts on that day. When Oes.ir, on 
account of suspected political activity, suppressed 
cum la collegia pneter antiquit us constituta (Suet. C as. 
42), the Jews were expressly exempted. New corpora- 
tions in the older ( i. e. , senatorial) provinces required 
the sanction of the senate ; in the imperial provinces 
still under military government that of the emperor 
himself was doubtless sufficient. It is probable that 
burial societies had a general sanction from the senate. 
Apart from these, however, there were many societies 
which had never obtained any special concession. 
They were left alone if they did not appear to be 
dangerous ; but at any moment they could be suppressed 
by the police. In the cases of those which had been 
sanctioned by the senate, suppression was made lawful 
* So Victor Schultze, Z. f K / rcheng-esch . 1881. pp. 125-130, 
and also, as regards the text, CIL 4 679 (’7t). The inscription 
ought not, therefore, to be relied on, as it is still relied on by 
Ramsay (Church^) chap. 12, §5, p. 268, and St. Paul , chap. 15, 

§ 1, ed. 1896, p. 346). 
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only by a new senatorial decree. Now, the Christians 
could never have obtained such 1 concession, for their 
religion did not belong to the class of permitted re- 
ligions. In their case, accordingly, the well-known 
rule (Dig. xlvii. 22 1 ) did not apply: ( ‘ permittitur 
tcuuioribus stipem menstruum conferre, dum tamen 
semel in mense coeant . . sed) religionis causa coirc 

non prohibentur, dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra 
senatus con^ultum, quo illicita collegia arcentur. ' 
Thev had, therefore, to hold their meetings simply on 
su He 1:1 n«_e, and were never for a moment free from the 
j risk of police interference. Still, they did not expose 
tlx-mselves to persecution or to death merely by holding 
unauthorised meetings. For such an offence these 
penalties were much too severe. When a soda lit as 
of this sort was broken up, unless its objett had bien 
in itself criminal, the members were subjected only 
to a mild punishment. In fact, they were allowed 
to divide among themselves the funds of the society, 
which were confiscated in the case of all capital offen- 
ces Persecution and capital punishment fell to 

tiie lot of the Christians, therefore, only because their 
religion was regarded as criminal. In the case of 
Roman citizens it implied a violation of the duty to 
worship the gods of the state ; in the case of pro- 
vincials who were not citizens, adsorbs as against the 
local gods of the place was in like manner implied. 
In a (legally) very lax sense they were accused of 
\acrilegium, which originally meant only theft of sacred 
objects. Over and above this, all Christian subjects 
were chargeable with the offence of refusing to worship 
the Emperor, an offence legally construed as majesta v, 
or cn men Lcs<c mu jest at is — more precisely, as majesta th 
iwperutorum — the majestas ptpu/i Romani not being 
touched by this class of offences. Thus, either as 
sacrilege or as majestas, Christianity could at all times 
be prosecuted, and — certainly in the case of non- 
citizens, probably also in that of citizens — by the mere 
exercise of arbitrary coercive power, The penalties 
under either charge were, approximately, the same. 

ii. Correspondence of Rimy and Tram ». — Thus we 
1 gam a new light on the correspondence between Pliny 
and Trajan (see above, §2). Let it be premised that 
bv the tlagitia (2), as may be gathered from the 
allusion in the words cibum promise uum et mnoxium 
! (7), were certainly intended the cpulce Thycsteee and the 
cuncubilns Oedipodci , which, as we learn from Justin 
( . ipol I26 *2 is) and other writers of the second century, 
were laid to tli*- charge of the Christians. Acts ‘JUS 
already appears to be intended to meet the familiar 
accusation. The story ran that before the beginning ol 
these orgies all lights were put out. Pliny's question, 
then, w'hether the mere fact of being Christian (no/nen 
ipsum), or whether only the crimes associated therewith 
ought to be punished, is, from what we have seen, 
already answered in the first sense, and is so decid'd 
by Trajan also. On the other hand, Trajan's injunction, 
conqutrendi non sunt, with which also is to be associated 
his order to disregard anonymous letters of accusation, 
is an important mitigation of the law, as is his other 
direction that a Christian who formally renounces his 
Christianity by sacrificing to the images of the gods 
shall be exempt rrom punishment. Such a degree of 
favour could, from the nature of the case, never be 
shown to the robber or to the thief, with whom, 
nevertheless, the Christian is classed. Let it be 

noted, also, that Pliny had no difficulty in deciding on 
his own responsibility the earlier cases that came 
before him (2-4). His rd'ennee of the matter to the 
emperor was first occasioned by the largeness of the 
number of those who ultimately came to be denounced, 
and by certain leanings, on grounds of policy, towards 
clemency (49 f. ), to which Trajan gives his sanction by 
both of his decisions. 

We must, therefore, no longer hold to the view that 
in this rescript (which, although originally intended 
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only for Pliny, was shortly afterwards published, along 
with the whole correspondence, and taken as a norm 
by other provincial governors) the persecution of the 
Christians was now for the first time .mthonsed. 
Accordingly, we must proceed to investigate such notices 
as we have of earlier persecutions, and especially to 
discuss the question whether in these cases the no men 
Christianum was known to the authorities and consti- 
tuted the ground of accusation. 

iii. Claudius — Ol Claudius we are informed by 
Suetonius [Claud. 25) that Judceos im pul sore Chic.sU > 
assidue tumultuantcs Roma expulit. It is quite im- 
possible, however, to determine whether by C hr e si os 
(on the form of the name, see above, $ 1) we are hero 
to understand Jesus, the preaching of whom by 
Christians divided the Jews in Rome into two parties, 
or whether Suetonius conceived him to have been 
personally present in Rome, or whether we should take 
him to be a Jewish agitator of whom nothing fuitlu r is 
known. Acts lb a is. by no means decisive for the first 
or the second alternative, even if wc are to suppose that 
Aquila and Prison were already Christians when they 
came to Corinth. 

iv. Pompon ia Greed na. — Of Pomponia Graecina wc 
learn from Tacitus [Ami. 1332) only that in 57 a d. she 
was accused superstitionis ex tcnitc, and that she was 
acquitted of the charge by her husband, the consular 
A. Plautius, before whom she had been brought for 
trial. At that time, however, the Jewish and Egyptian 
religions were regarded as foreign, just as much as 
the Christian, which has been supposed to be meant in 
her case (Tac. Ann. '1 85 ; Suet. Tib. 36). For full 
details see Hasenclever, JPT, 1882. pp. 47-64. 

v. i\ cron tan Persecution. — The notices wc have of 
the Xeronian persecution are very obscure. 

Tacitus [Ann. 1 A 44) says: * al >olendo rumori (of having 
planned the burning of Rome) Nero subdidit reos et queeso 
cisfimis poems atteut, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christi- 
anos appellabat . . . primum correpti, qui fatebantnr, deinde 
indicioeorum multitudo ingens haud proinde in crimine incendii 
quam odio generis humani coniuncti sunt.’ Conjnncti here 
could mean only that the ingens multitudo was added to the 
Primum correpti [ Ramsay, chap. 11 , § 3); the reading/ onvicti for 
coniuncti is a conjectural emendation almost universally adopted. 

At the outset the only thing quite clear is that the 
Christians were from the first accused not as Christians, 
but as incendiaries. Otherwise Nero could not have 
been freed from the suspicion of being the guilty party. 
The Christians, however, were innocent ( subdidit ) ; and 
the ground on which they were condemned, accordingly, 
was not so much [haud proinde ) the evidence that they 
had been incendiaries as the odium generis humani. 
By this expression there cannot be understood a hatred of 
which they were the objects : Roman society, which 
alone could be regarded as cherishing it, cannot 
possibly have been spoken of as genus human um by 
Tacitus. Mill, understood as cherished by the Christians, 

' hatred of the human race ’ is no less an idea foreign 
to all legal conceptions, nor could it be supposed to 
represent another ground of accusation against them, 
over and above that of incendiarism. 

Weizaicker [Ap. Zeitalt. 478, 2nd ed. 462 ; ET 2143) and 
Ramsay (chap. 11, §£ 2 4) try' indeed to make out that this actually 
was hrought as a charge against them by referring to Suetonius 
[Nero 16): afflicti suppliciis Chr/\t/ani, genus hominum 
superstitionis nova: ac maleficte , holding that by maufu itou 
witchcraft and poisoning are meant, and that it was precisely 
for these offences against society that the two punishments 
bestiis objici and crucibus ajfisri were threatened, and (according 
to Tacitus) inflicted. These same punishments, however, were 
attached to many other crimes also. Suetonius says nothing 
about the conflagration as having occasioned the acousation 
against the .Christians. In other words, he follows an entirely 
different account, and we are not justified in seeking to explain 
Tacitus by referring to Suetonius. The two authors agree only 
in believing that the occurrence in question was confined 
to Rome. 

The main question, then, in the case of Tacitus, is as 
to what it was that the persons first accused made 
confession of ( fatebantur). The answer seems to lie to 
our hand : se mcendium fedsse. Such a confession may 
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very well have been made by them, though innocent, 
under torture. As regards the ingens multitudo nothing 
more was required than merely some vague suspicions, or 
a few lalse witnesses, to whom the judges, on account of 
the commonly assumed general perversity of the Chris- 
tians (their odium generis humani), were only too ready 
to give credence. There remains, therefore, ^ possi- 
bility that the religion of the accused did not come into 
question at all, and tlut Tacitus and Suetonius have, 
nnhisloiically, carried back the name ChriUtani from 
their <>\\n time into that of Nero Were this not so, 
the reader, moreover, would expect to find in Tacitus a 
name indicating the characteristic attribute of those 
denoted l»y it ; after quo\ per Jh/g/l/u invisos I'u/gus one 
would expect not C hri diunos but some such expression 
as flaghiarios uppella/'ot. 

Another interpretation of fa/ebantur is not less pos- 
sible. It is that at hist onlj those v\ho had already 
habitually confessed themselves in public to be Christians 
[fah-banltn se Chrtsltauus twsc) were apprehended, and 
that onl\ afterwards, on the evidence obtained from these 
in the course of the legal proceedings, a great number 
[///gens niullUndu) of those who had not hitherto made 
any such public piofession shared the same fate. The 
C hristians vveie laid hold of because it was hoped that 
popular belief would readily attribute the incendiarism 
to them. Although, on this supposition also, their re- 
ligion constituted no ground of accusation, it was recog- 
nised as distinct from the Jewish ; whereas if the other 
interpretation oi fatebantur is adopted the Christians may 
have been regarded simply as Jews : Tacitus [Hist. 5s) 
attributes adversus 0 nines hostile odium to the Jews also. 

Clement of Rome further (i. 61-62) tells us only that 
the Christians suffered, without informing us why ; and 
Paul's trial in Rome could throw light upon the question 
before us only if we knew what was its result. (Jallio 
was not led by the accusation, as cited in .\ctsl813, 
to suppose that Paul taught a religion dangerous to the 
state. The representation, too (though not necessarily 
the fact), is open to suspicion on account of the ‘ tend- 
ency ' observable in Acts (see Acts, § 5i). In a 

word, the little that we really know of the Neronian 
period does not enable us to come to a decision on 
the question as to the date and origin of the name 
‘ Christian. ' 

Ramsay, however (chap. 11 , §§26./!), considers that in the 
second stage the Neronian persecution was permanent, otherwise 
than in the first stage. As the persecution is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius along with other measures of police which must ha\ e been 
of a permanent nature, he holds that it must have had the same 
character ; in the second stage, of course, the persecution was not 
on account of incendiaiism, but on account of alleged witchcraft 
and other /lagitia. Tacitus, Ramsay believes, also gives proof 
of this permanence of the persecution under Nero when he says, 
unde . ■ ■ misetatio onebaiur tanquam non utili late publica 
sed in swvttiam unius a'-sumcrentur ; and Sulpicius Severus 
(ii. 2H3) is understood to speak to the same effect — hoc imho in 
Christianas serviri caeptum: post chain datis legibus religio 
vetabatur palamque cd/rtis propositis Christianum es.se non 
licebat. Immediately upon this, however (11 7 12 1 ; 3rd ed., pp. 
244, 255), Ramsay explains that the word post refers to other 
emperors than Nero, and also concedes that the expiessions 
edicta and leges are ‘loosely and inaccurately’ employed by 
Sulpicius. Further, the unde in Tacitus traces the miscratio 
to the horrors of the public celebration of the executions and 
Nero's personal participation in them — incidents which were, of 
course, not of constant recurrence. The argument based on the 
contest in Suetonius is too precarious to rest history upon, even 
apart from the doubtful interpretation s£ malefic#'. 

vi. Thus and Vespasian. — Wc read in Sulpicius 
Severus (ii. 306-8) that, in a council of war, Titus finally 
decided on the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem 
quo p leu ins Judceorum et Christ ianorum religio to/le- 
telur: quip pc has rvhgioncs licet conti alias sibi , iisdem 
tatnen [ab) aue tori bus profectas ; Christianas ex Judcds 
ex ditisse : radicc sublet la stir pern facile peril itram. 
Now, c \ cii were we to reject, as a falsification of 
history from motives of complaisance, the very different 
statement of Josephus, an eye-witness [B/x i. 4 3-7), that 
Titus wished the temple to be preserved, and were we 
to carry back the words of Sulpicius Severus to Tacitus, 
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whom lie elsewhere always follows, we should still be a 
turn* way from h mug piuved the account of Sevcrus to 
be historical. It is in the highest degree impiobable 
tli.it Titus had such erroneous ideas as to the depend- 
ence of the < hristians on the temple, while attributing 
to them such dangerous qualities and so great a degree 
of independence as apart from the Jews. Even Momm- 
sen (A 'ow. lien' It. fis^g ; ET Proviuct 2 210 f . ), on whose 
authority Ramsay relies, detects here traces at least of a 
< 'hristiun editor. Ramsay, however (chap. 12 if), re- 
garding the speech as a programme for treatment of 
Christians, holds it to be ‘a historical document of the 
utmost importance,' and further assumes that the pro- 
gramme was actually carried out by Vespasian. For 
this he has not a word of proof to allege apart from the 
statement of Six -t< mius ( J r csp. 1 5 ) — neque ccrde cujusquam 
unquam Icetatus est et (by the three last words he 
conjecturally fills a hiatus) jus /is suppliciis 1 linen mavit 
ctiam et iupmuit — whii h. he considers, we are entitled 
to mti-rpn t as rcfci ring to processes against Christians. 
Weie tins the e.w, it would be natural at least to 
e\p' i t that these should have begun immediately after 
the destruction of the temple ; but, according to 
Ramsay, they did not begin till towards the end of the 
reign of Vespasian. As far as the documents are 
concerned, this last hypothesis finds still less '-uppoit 
than that of Vespasian’s Christian persecution as a 
whole. All that can be said for the hypothesis is that 
it is requisite in order that, by the shortness of the per- 
secution under Vespa -ann, the silence of Christian writers 
respecting them tuny be explained (see below, $ 16). 

vii. Donnlhin —With regard to Domitun, Suetonius 
{Don. 15) tells us that eight months before his death 
Eluvium < lenten tern ptitruclem mi am lonlemptissim.c 
inert nr . . . repenteox ft nutsuntit .\n\pn tone tantinn non in 
ipso tjn\ eon \n lit// in ten mil. < ’assms 1 >i<> (Ixvii. 14 1 f), 
according to the excerpt of the monk Xiphilinus, adds 
that at the same time his wife, Flavia Domitilla, was 
banished to the island of I’.nxl itnvia: imjxOy 84 afxtpoie 
ZynXypci adeirr/Tos, v<p ’ fjs /cat oAAoi 4$ ra tCjv 'lovdaliov 
ifti] l^o\t\\ouTts 7roX\ot KCLTediKacrdri'jCLV. Sow, Chris- 
tian legend, and in particular the Pseudo - Clementine 
Rciogn itions a ml Horn Hie*, speak of Flavius Clemens 
as lhshnp of Rome, and of his father as, like the 
consular in Suetonius, related to the imperial family ; 
the daughter of his sister ( ilso called Flavia Domitilla) 
became invobed in a Christian persecution , and was 
banished to Pontia (the island adjacent to Pandataria). 
This last statement is all the more important because 
Eusebius {Citron, ann. 2110, 2112 Abrah. . HE iii. I'm) 
takes it from a heathen chronographer, Bruttius or 
Brettius, who wrote before 221 A. 1 >. For further 
detail*, see Lipsius, Chronol. d. rom. Bisch'ofe, 152-1 or. 
It is alike natural and difficult to assume that (.lenient 
and Domitilla represent each only one person, and that 
person a Christian. The charges in Cassius Dio, taken 
by themselves alone, show either that the question was 
one not of Christians but of Jews, or that Christians at 
that time still remained undistinguished from Jews. 
The view that they were Jews can hardly be main- 
tained. 

In the heathen writer Tlruttiiis, Domitilla figures expressly as 
a Christian, and in all Liter ( hristi.m writings Domitian is 
repress. nt li 1 as a \inkut persecutor of the faith (see, c.g. , Melito 
up. Kti'.yh HEw. He is called by Tertullian (Apot. 3) 

pert 10 Xt-nw/l dr 1 not, /> tat, ; and, though the heathen Jmcml 
( ). it is true, says something to the same effect, the 
Cliiisti.ui bases his .v cus.iti-m expressly upon the persecution of 
his brethren in the faith. 

We are, then, left with the second interpretation of 
the words »>f Cassius Dio, that they relate to Christians. 
Ramsay’s nn-tliod of evading this (chap. 12 , §4) is surely 
forced — that in Dn>s time (2 11-222 A. D. ) it was ‘a 
fashion and an affectation among a certain class of 
Greek men of letters to ignore the existence of the 
Chnstiai)-> and to pretend to confuse them with the 
Jews. Further, in the collection of temple money 
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j (now a state tax) from the Jews, according to Suetonius 
1 ( Dorn . 12), those also were taken account of qui vel 
i inprof essi Judauam vivereut vilam (or : Judauam 
: fidem similem viverent vi/om) Vtl dust mu lata onqntc 
i imposita gen/i tributa non pepe/idiSM nt. As at that 
j time the Judaicits fisc us aicrbtssime actus ist, it would 
be verv remarkable: if here we were not mUnd< d to 
j understand both the Jewish Christians regarded as cir- 
j cumcised persons and the Gentile Christians regarded 
j as proselytes. The Roman officers, we know from 
j Suetonius, in cases where it was necos.uv, satisfied 
themselves as to the fact of circumcision by inspection. 
t Even though greed may well have been a motive for 
conniving at the profession of the Christian religion, it is 
plain that the danger to the state presented by the Chris- 
tians cannot have been taken very seriously. We 

1 are led to the same conclusion by the story (as far 
as it can be believed) of Hegi-sippus (in Kus. HE 
; 'dig/.) that Domitian released the grandchildren or 
Jude, the brother of Jesus, as not being dangerous 
persons, although they confessed themselves to be not 
only descendants of David, but also Christians. It was 
not till the end of his reign that the persecution began. 

- viii. A 7 — As far as the accusations under Donii- 
I tian had reference to Christians they arc covered by the 
j regulations of Xerva (Cassius Dio, l.xviii. 1 2, after 
Xiphilinus). 

Tertullian ( A pot 5) and Hegcsippus (Eus. HE iii. 20 5) 

I enuiieously attribute the regulations to Domitian himself The 
| text of Cassius Dio is : tous re Kpii'opei’ovs fir' acrefieia d<f>rjic( k <u 
to vs >l><evyovTa<; Ka.Tqya.yf . . ■ rot? 6* Srj aAAot? ovt ao'c/Seias out 
‘IouOaiKOu (3iov KaTamdadai rtvas <Tvve\<bpqaeif. 

The preceding discussion of the Christian persecutions 
makes it evident that the grounds upon which these 
7 R nlf nf con ducted were by no means clearly 
j. • set forth, and that (partly on this account, 
but mainly from want of information) we 
can hardly venture to suppose the persecutions to have 
been of so great frequency as we should have c\ peeled 
on the principles laid clown by Mommsen and Ramsay. 
In particular, had they been so frequent, the hesitation 
of Pliny— or, at all events, that of Trajan — would be 
quite inexplicable. Ramsay's answer (chap 10, $ 6), that 
Trajan's words — ncqne entm /// utnverSnnt illiquid quod 
quasi certain /onn,un habeat const ttui point — reh-r to 
Pliny's doubt whether or not the question of age should 
be allowed to make a difference in the punishment, is 
quite inadmissible. Xcque entm does not refer to the 
1 decision upon u. matter which was still in question. It 
( refers, in commendation, to a judgment which Pliny had 
J already taken: actum quern debut sti scent u • cs. 

Thus Ramsay's conjectures of some archive which 
Trajan caused to be searched for the decisions of his 
predecessors upon previous references by other pro- 
curators must also be rejected. Whaicver the principles 
of the government, and however strongly they may 
have led, if rigidly interpreted, to unrenriting search 
for and punishment of Christians once tin sc had ln-eii 
definitely distinguished from Jews, they can have been 
carried into pra.tic* only in an intermittent way. I11 
the conditions of privacy in which, as we know, the 
Christians carried out the exorcises of their religion, 
no direct danger to the state can have manifested 
itself. In Pergamum An tip. is was the only martyr 
(Rev. 213). Therefore, Trajan's conqut rendi non 

j sunt was a mitigation in principle, indeed, but not 
necessarily in practice. If only parties could be 
found to denounce, persecutions could be instituted, 
after Trajan's time, on a much greater scale than 
before under the influence of the stricter— but seldom 
used — principle of cvntqutrere. Such, according to all 
documents, was in reality the case. 


For the period before Trajan wc know of persecutions only 
under Nero and Domitian. *1 < nnlli.ui, for example, was not 
aware of any others (A pot. 5), and M <_ 1 1 r , , IM | Ms Apology 1 , 
Antoninus Pius {ap. Eus, HE iv. lid..,). \nre-ly says that'only 
Nero and Domitian (/aovoi tto-vtoji' .N 1 p,»v ko 1 Aop t-riai'u? ) had 
given up the Christians to the slander- <A denouncers. 'J u the 
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*ame purpose we have the statement of Origen (t. Cels. :>•-) 
that oAiyot Kara. Kaipoy? Kai o-tj>dSpa evapiOptjTOi . , . T€0vr)- 
jeatnv', o\cr against which the 7 toAu —.Vinos' exA « toii/ spoken of 
by Clemens Romanus (i. 0 1) in the leign of No ■«. .md the ingens 
multitudo of Tacitus, must, of course, nut i>e ovei looked. 

In mow of such definite st dements as these, it is not 
possible to explain the silence el our authors —especially 
that of Christian authors — on the persecutions which 
Ramsay infers to have been instituted under Vespasian 
and Titus, as being due only to the shortness of those 
reigns — or rather tile shortness of the portions of them 
in which persecutions occurred (above, § 6, \ i. end) — 
or to the fact that the Christians had no eyes for any- 
thing except the imminent end ol the world (Ramsay, 
chap. 12, § 2). 

Ramsay, it is true, finds support by assigning 1 l'et. 
to about the year 80 aD — that is to say, the reign ol 
„ '"‘tus (chap. 13 1-3)— or to 75-79 A. D. , in the 

- . 1 reign of Vespasian ( Expositor , Oct. 1803, 

1 * p. 286). He does so, how ewer, on grounds 
the validity of which depends on that of his hypothesis. 

Heshows with truth that the epistle pi esn p) m * ses accusations 
on account of the mere nomen Christiana m ( 1 1 *>/.), and that it 
was composed at the beginning of a persecution (.4 is 3 14 17 14). 

It has also been rightly urged that there is no reason f<<r assign- 
ing it to the year 112 on the mere ground that then for the liist 
time a persecution of Christians over the whole oixou/xei'>) (.'1 > j) 
became possible. On the other hand, before that dale 1 lie re 
had been no persecution which had touched or threatened the 
provinces named in 1 1 and gave cause to anticipate its extension 
o\er the whole habitable w orld. 

When the contents of this letter are considered, no 
one who can be reached by critical considerations 
will unreservedly maintain its genuineness, containing 
as it does so little that is characteristic of Peter and so 
much that is reminiscent of Paul. 

The presence in 1 1 7 of the words Siao-nopd and SoKifiiov, 
which here are superfluous and disturbing, and have their 
appropriate place only in Ja. 1 1 3, shows its dependence on 
that epistle, which in its turn depends not only on the 
fpistles of Paul but also on that to the Hebrews (1 1 31, cp Ja. 
C25). Dependence on James is shown also in r Pet. 5 5 /.', which 
is borrowed from Ja. 4syC In the latter passage the our is 
logical (0eou 4 4 . . . 0e<S), and in the former, then: fore, in like 
manner, the dAArjAoi? of?'. 5 should have been followed by some 
such expression as “submit yourselves one to another,' if the 
writer had been following a natural and not a borrowed train of 
thought. 

As for the word aWorpioeTriaKOTros, the only satis- 
factory explanation of its use in 1 Pet. 4 15. to denote a 
criminal of the same class as tpovevs and k\€ttttis, is 
that of Hilgenfeld, according to whom what is intended 
is the class of delatores, who made a trade of denunci- 
ation, which was first made criminal by Trajan (Plin. 
Pauegvr. 34 f . ). By aWoTpioeTrioKO-rroi Ramsay under- 
stands people who stir up strife between members of 
the same family, or between servants and masters. 
This accusation could be very easily brought against 
Christians, as soon as they began to attempt conversions. 
Ramsay's assertion, however, that Nero gave power 
to the courts of justice thenceforward to regard 
such persons as magicians and to punish them as 
criminals (chap. 1 5 r ), rests upon no documentary evi- 
dence : it proceeds solely upon his own interpretation of 
the maleJiceB of Su- tonius (above, § 6, v.). Nor has 
Ramsay made out (chap. 8, {$”§ 1 2, pp. 280 f. 290) that 
x Pet. presupposes search for Christians to have been 
made by the state. 

Were this so, the epistle could, of course, have been written 
only either before Trajan's decision, conquirendl non sunt, or 
after the re-enactment of conguircrc by Marcus Aurelius ; but 
here again it has to be remarked that, if only there were de- 
nunciations enough — and K. unsay himself (-.hap. 10, § 2) is aware 
how readily these c*»uld at any tunc- appear among the class of 
sellers of sacrificial animals (Pliny to Trajan, 10), or among people 
in the position of Demetrius (Acts 19 : > 4-’i4), or of the masters of 
the damsel with the spirit of divination ( tO 16-19) — i Pet. 3 15 58 
become intelligible enough, even after the publication of Trajan’s 
con'jmrcndi non sunt. 

may still hold, therefore, that 1 Pet. was written 
in 1 12 a. d. 

The one new thing we have learned is that, when 
1 Pet. touches upon the subject of punishment for the 
mere name of Christian (4 16), it is describing not a 
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new attitude of the authorities but one that they have 
been taking for some time. This very fact makes it 
impossible to use this passage as Ramsay does ns fixing 
the date of the epislh - for the transition period during 
which punishment of Christians only for /lagi/ia was 
giving place to a system of p,er-e« ution for the mere 
name. Ramsay (chap. ];{,§ 1) argues that this last mode 
of persecution must have been new to the author, 
because at the same time his language constantly pre- 
supposes tlie continuance of the old state of things; 
but the exhortation in -1 15 that none should sulfur as a 
flagitious person is not in any case out of place, even if 
flag it in Ii.kI not thitherto been the only ground on which 
the punishment of ( 'hnstians pioei eded ; against such 
fltio/tia Paul also constantly warns li is readers (Gal. 
f' 19-21 1 Cor, 69/2 (or. 12 20 f . Rom. 181-13), and 
tli.it at a time when there was no thought of ( hri-dian 
pci sedition. Further, the hope of being able by ■ seemly 
behaviour ' and ‘good works' to convince tin- secular 
pow cr of the injustice of | HTsecution ( 1 J 'et. 2 12 :> 13 etc. ) 
is one that Christians can never have wholly alum doned, 
and it found a reasonable justification in the plea of 
Pliny (27-10) for mild treatment of those who had been 
denounced We can understand its persistence most 
easily on the assumption, as made above, that persecu- 
tion was only then beginning. 

The very positions argued for by Mommsen (and 
accepted by Ramsay) make it clear that there never 

9. Conclusion.!^. been * P eri ° d during which 
Christians, although recognised as a 
distinct religious society, were punished for flagitia 
merely, and not on account of the women. The strength 
of Mommsen's view lies precisely in this : that the 
name, as soon as it was known, also became punish- 
able. According to Mommsen, we must also conclude, 
conversely, that where flagitia alone are punished the 
women is not yet known. Even for the time of Nero 
this argumentation would be conclusive, had he not 
wanted incendiaries. But if, as Ramsay says, Chris- 
tians under Nero were already recognised as distinct 
from Jews, then flagitia other than fire-raising — as, for 
example, witchcraft — cannot, even in the second stage 
of the Ncronian persecution (on the assumption of there 
having been such a stage at all), have been the sole 
ground on which condemnation proceeded, On 

the questi< in as to the date at which Christianity first 
began to be recognised as a distinct religion we must 
confess ourselves completely at a loss. Only this much 
is certain : that it had come about before the time of 
Pliny's governorship. From what has been said above, 
the view of Neumann (and Lipsius) appeals the most 
plausible : the view, namely, that the distinction first re- 
ceived recognition under Domitian, and, more precisely, 
in the last year of his reign, To this Weizvicker and 
others 1 object, with good reason, that it is highly improb- 
able that Christians should have passed for jews so long. 
The simple facts that they did not accept circumcision, 
and frequented, not the synagogues but meeting-places 
of their own, and moreover often came into conflict 
with the Jews, made the recognition of a distinction 
inevitable — especially as the Roman authorities, most 
notably in matters affecting societies, were wont to 
take careful cognisance of even the minutest trilles, and 
of course, in a formal investigation, had means readily 
at their disposal for eliciting every detail. If we had 
nothing but Suetonius's account of Neio to go upon, 
these considerations would certainly be held to be 
conclusive even for the time of Nero ; but we have 
Tacitus, who makes us hesitate ; aix*l what is said about 
Domitian goes against Weizsacker's conclusion. Chris- 
tian sources give no hope of a decision. Ramsay's citation 
of 1 Pet. does not hold good ; that of the Apocalypse 


* E.g., Keim, the only one besides Lipsius (.md Carr, Expos., 
June '90, pp. 456-463) who has cx professo taken up the question 
of the origin of the name of Christian (A us dem Urchristen- 
thum , 1878, 1 171-181). 
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is worthless as long as the unity and the date of the 
book i-ontinue to be as questionable as they are ; and 
the P. natural Epistles are too doubtful. Moreover, it is 
not at .ill certain that they speak of flagitia as the 
ground ot persecution, so as to necessitate their being 
assigned to the period of Nero, even if Ramsay s 
view is adopted as correct; for 2 Tim. 2g does not 
necessarily nicaii th.it Paul suffers because he is regarded 
as a uuuo — it can just as well mean that he suffers 

the same penalties :i those to which a Kanoupyos is 
liable, but that the cause of them is in his case his 
pn- idling of the gospel ( iv ip) — in other words, his 
1 Christianity. In like manner, it is quite as conceivable in 
■ Tim. 3 1-’ that the no men is the cause of the sufferings 
of all Christians as that jlagitia are. As for the Third 
Gospel and Acts, according to what has been said above 
(§2), they show only that their author, about 100- 130 
a. D. , was acquainted with the name, and knew nothing 
as to its origin that rendered it impossible for him to 
place its date about the year 40. All that the 

piescnt discussion can be regarded as contributing 
towards the solution of the question is the conjecture 
that the Pagans, in as far as they knew the true 
character of Christianity at a time before that which we 
have definitely ascertained, hardly took any cognisance 
of it— on account of the infrequency with which it came 
under public notice. p. w. s. 


CHRONICLER (T3TO), 2 S. 816 20 2 n Is. 36;., 
RY m ’* ; EV Rm order 

CHRONICLES (D'D^H '131). 1 K. 14 19 . Sec His- 
torical Literature, § 13 / 

CHRONICLES, BOOKS OF. In the Hebrew canon 
Chronicles is a single ljnok, entitled D'D*H '"Ol, 
11 \ •< nls of the Times . 


The full title would be C‘CM ’131 “ISO, Book 0/ Events of 
the Times ; and this again :ipp« ;irs to have been a designation 
commonly applied to special histories in the more 
1. Name, del'miic shape— Events of the Tunes of King 
Pas' id, or the like (1 Ch. JT 24 Esth. 10 j etc.). 
The Greek transhilors diriilul the long book into two, and 
adopted the title ITapa.\< aro^va, Things [often] omitted [soil. 
in the other historn.il Look-., cod. A adds /SatriAeW respecting 
tin kintis Or rwr I'muj-iAu.wi' IouSa. '. see 11. n Iht. d. I Til 'I0305#. 

(’ys)|. follow m>; ihe sense of the Hebrew title, sug- 

gesleil tin.- name of Chtoni on instead of Paralipomenon primus 
ct si' ttudns. Hence the l,ngli-.li ( /uomelcs. 

The book of k liromclcs begins with Adam and ends 
abruptly in the middle of Cyrus's decree of restoration. 

_ ~ The continuation of the narrative is 

2. Connexion found jn the Book of Ezrai which 

wi zra begins by repeating 2 Ch. 31)22 /*. , and 
filling up the fragment of the decree of 
Cyrus. A closer examination of those parts of Ezra and 
Nehemiah which are not extracted word for word from 


Nehemiah. 


earln-r dueuments or original memoirs, leads to the 
conclusion that Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah was origin- 
ally one work, displaying throughout the peculiarities 
of language and thought of a. single editor (see $ 3). 
Thus the fragmentary close of 2 Chronicles marks 
the disruption of a previously-existing continuity. In 
the gradual compilation of the canon the necessity for 
incorporating in the Holy Writings an account of the 
establishment of the post-exilic theocracy was felt, before 
it was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and 
Kings by adding a second history of the pre-exilic 
period. Hence Chronicles is the last book of the 
Hebrew Bible, following the book of Ezra- Nehemiah, 
which properly is nothing else than its sequel. 

Whilst the original unity of this series of histories can 
hardly be questioned, it will be more convenient in the 
present article to deal with Chronicles alone, reserving the 
relation of the several books for the article Historical 


Literature , § 14/ ). 'The author used a different 
class of sources for the history of the pre-exilic and the 
post-exilic periods respectively ; and thus the critical 
questions affecting Chronicles are for the most part quite 
distinct from those which meet us in the book of Ezra- 


1 


1 




Nehemiah. Besides, the identity or authorship cannot 
be conclusively demonstrated except by a comparison oi 
results drawn from a separate consideration of each book. 

Of the authorship of Chronicles we know only what 
can be determined by internal eudeiiee. The colour 
of the language stamps the book as one 
3. Hate. t ^ e ] atcst j n t he Of (see $ 11 }; but 
it Lads to no exact determination of date. In 1 Ch. 

which refers to the time of David, t sum of 
money is reckoned by dunes (but see Dram), which 
certainly implies that the author wrote alter that 
Persian coin had long been current in Judea. The 
chief passage appealed to by critics to fix the date, 
however, is 1 Ch. 319^, where the descendants of 
Zerubbabel seen to be reckoned to six generations (so 
Ewald, Bertheau, etc. ). 

The passage K confused, and 0 reads it so as to give ns 
many as eleven generations (so Zunz, Xold., Keen. § -H 5 ; cp 
Run. § 54 f ) : wTiilst on the oilier hand those who plead l.>r an 
early date are disposed to assume an interpolation or a coriuption 
of the text, or to separate all that follows the name of Jes.1i.1h 
in 21 from what precedes (Movers, Keil). It seems impossible, 
however, by any fair treatment of the text to obtain fewer than 
six generations, and this result ngiees with the probability that 
Hattush (<-. 22), who, on the intcrpietation which we prefer, 
belongs to the fourth generation Irom Zerubbabe-l, w.es a con- 
temporary of Ezra ( Ezra be). 

Thus the Chronicler lived at least two generations after 
Ezra. With this it accords very well that in Nclieiinali 
five generations of high priests are enumerated from 
Jeshua (12 10/), and that the last name is that of 
Jaddua, who, as we know from Joscphu-., was a 
contemporary of Alexander the (in’. it. That the 
Chronicler wrote after the period of the Persian 
supremacy was past has been argued by Ewald ( J/i.d . 
1 173) and others, from the use of the title King or 
Persia (2 Ch. 3623). 


The official title of the Aclirumenidas wns not 1 King of Persia,’ 
but ‘the Ling,' ‘the Great King.' the 'King of Kings,' the 
‘ King of the Lands,' eti . (see l< I’lfi ] 1 1 1 //. 5 151 //. l»6s JL)\ 
and the first of these expressions is that used hj h/1.1 (T j 7 J. b 1 
etc.), Neh. (1 11 'J 1 J] ), and other Jew-, willing under the 
Persian rule (Hag. I j 15 Z<_i.l>. T 1 Ezra 4 8 n buf. etc.). 

What seems to be certain .uni important for a right 
estimate of the book is that the author lived a considoi- 
able time after Ezra, probably indeed (Nold. Kuen. ) 
after 300 B. C. , and was entirely under the influence ol 
the religious institutions of the new theocracy. This 
standpoint determined the nature of his interest in the 
early history of his people. 

The true importance of Hebrew history had always 
centred in the fact that this petty nation was the people of 
Yahwe, the spiritual God, The tragic 


4, Character : 
its explanation, 


interest which distinguishes the annals 
1 of Israel from the forgotten history 
of Moab or Damascus, lies wholly in that long con- 
test which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things 
and the supremacy of Yahwe's purpose, in the political 
ruin of the nation which was the faithless depositary 01 
these sacred truths. After the fall of Jerusalem it was 
impossible to write the historx of Israel's fortunes other- 
wise than in a spirit of religious pragmatism. Within 
the limits of the religious conception of the plan and 
purpose of the Hebrew history, however, more than one 
point of view might be taken up. The book of Kings 
looks upon the history in the spirit of the prophets — in 
that spirit which is still echoed by Zechariah (I5/): 
‘Your fathers, where are they? and the prophets, could 
they live for ever ? but my words and my statutes, which 
I commanded my servants the prophets, did they not 
overtake your fathers ? so that they turned and said, Like 
as Yahwe of Hosts thought to du unto us ... so hath he 
dealt with us.' Long before the Chronicler wrote, how- 
ever, there had been a great change. The new Jerusalem 
of Ezra was organiM-d as a municipality and a church, 
not as a nation. The cento- of religious life was no 
longer the living prophetic word, but the ordinances of the 
Pentateuch and the liturgical servio- of the sanctuary. 
The religious vocation of Israel was no longer national, 
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but ecclesiastical or municipal, and the historical con- 
tinuity of the nation was \ividly realised only within the 
walls of Jerusalem and the courts of the temple, in the 
solemn assembly and stately ceremonial of a feast day. 

These influences naturally operated in< >st strongly on 
those who were officially attached to the sanctuary. To 
a Leute, even more than to other Jews, the history of 
Israel meant above all things the history or Jerusalem, 
of the temple, and of the temple ordinances. Now 
the author of C hronicles betrays on every page his | 
essentially levitical habit of mind. It even seems 
possible, from l close attention to his descriptions of 
sacred ordinances, 10 conclude that his special intru sts 
are those of a common Leute rather than of a priest, 
and that of all levitical functions he is most partial to 
those of the singers, i member of whose guild Ewald 
cun lectures him to have l>een. 

To such a man the older delineation of the history of 
Israel, especially in Samuel and Kings, could not but 
appear to be deficient in some directions, whilst in other 
respects its narrative seemed superfluous or opm to 
misunderstanding, as for example by recording, and 
that without condemnation, things inconsistent with the 
pentateuchal law. The histoiy of the oulmances of 
worship holds a very small place in the older record. 
Jerusalem and the temple have not that central place in 
the Book of Kings which they occupied in the minds 
of the Jewish community in post-exilic times. Large 
sections of the old history are d<-\«»ted to the religion and | 
politics of the northern kingdom, winch are altogether 
unintelligible and uninteresting when measured by a 
strictly levitical standard ; and in general the whole 
problems and struggles of the earlier period turn on 
points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life of the 
new Jerusalem, which was no longer called upon to de- 
cide between the claims of the Word of Yahwe and the 
exigencies of political affairs and social customs, and 
which could not comprehend that men absorbed in 
deeper spiritual contests had no leisure for such things j 
as the niceties of levitical legislation. 

Thus there seemed to be room for a new history, j 
which should coniine itself to matters still interesting to 
the theocracy of Zion, keeping Jerusalem and the 
temple in the foreground, and developing the divine 
pragmatism of the history, with reference, not so much 
to the prophetic word as to the fixed legislation of the 
Pentateuch (especially the Priest's Code), so that the 
whole narrative might be made to teach that Israel's 
glory lies in the observance of the divine law and ritual. 

I. Outline of Chronicles. The book falls naturally 
into three parts, i. Introductory resumt (i Ch. 1-9). — 

6 Contents For sa ^ e s y sten,at ‘ c completeness 
the author begins with Adam, as is the 
custom with later Oriental writers. He had nothing, 
however, to add to the Pentateuch, and the period from 
Moses to David contained little that served his purpose. 
He, therefore, contracts the early history (x Ch. 1-9) into j 
a series of genealogies, 1 which were doubtless by no , 
means the least interesting part of his work at time 
when every Israelite was concerned to prove the purity 
of his Hebrew descent (.-,ee Ezra 259 62, and cp Gene- 
alogies, I. § 3). The greatest space is allotted natur- 
ally to the tribes of Judah and Levi {qq.v.) (23-423 
6 [027-C 66]) ; but, except where the author derives his 
materials from the earlier historical books (as in 1 3 1-16 
654-Si), his lists are meagre and imperfect, and his data 
evidently fragmentary. Already, however, the circum- 
stances and interests of the author betray themselves ; 
for even in these chapters his principal object is evidently 
to explain, in a manner consonant with the conceptions 
of his age, the origin of the ecclesiastical institutions of 
the post-exilic community. 

Observe that 1 Ch. 9 2-1 7a is excerpted (with merely clerical 
differences) from Neh. 11 \/’-iga(pn the pas^agM see Ezra, ii. § 

5 m, § 15 HI «) and that the cage to which the genealogies in 

1 See the articles on the several tribes. 
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1 Ch. 17.2.) and 8 3.4-40 (cp 9 35-44, and see Benjamin, § 9) are 

e. iri lei I, shows that their purpose k to give the pedigree uf post- 
exilic 1. 1 milies who ti.ued tliu'i descent fi.un David and Saul 
lespectively. In ch. 9 We. </V.cv«/. ; cp more briefly Prottf) 
pi [El ib.]) has shown ih.it zm. 9 25-34 42-50*2, forming the 
kernel of the chapter, relate to prc-exilic Jiid.ih, whilst w. 10-17 
18-24 44-41 50^-55 (like 1 he greater part of -I 1-23) have reference 

1 o the Mn 11 instances ul the post-c \ die community ; the chief aim 
of ch. 2 is in explain how the Calc biles, who I .c-f ore the fall of 
Jerusalem had their home in the S. of Judah, had in post-c-vilic 
times tn I'md new homes in the more nuithcrly parts of Judah 
(s. 1. Cal* 11, § 3./.). 

2. Israel hi Joic l he schism (1 Ch. 10- 2 Ch. 11. — From 
the death id Saul (x Ch. 10) the history becomes fuller 
and runs parallel with Samuel and Kings. The limita- 
tions uf the- author's interest in past times appear in the 
miiissicin, among other particulars, of David's reign in 
Hebron, of the disorders in his family and the n-volt of 
Absalom, of the circumstances of Solomon's accession, 
and of many details as to the wisdom and splendour ol 
that sovereign as well as of his fall into idolatry. 

3. The Southern A'iujrdom (2 Ch. 12-30) — In the 
later history the northern kingdom is quite neglected, and 
political affairs in Judah receive attention, not in pro- 
portion to their intrinsic importance, but according as 
they serve to exemplify God's help to the obedient and 
his chastisement of the rebellious. That the author is 
always unwilling to speak of the misfortunes of good 
rulers, is not to be ascribed with some critics to a 
deliberate suppression of truth, but shows that the book 
was throughout composed not in purely historical 
interests, but with a view to inculcate a single practical 
lesson. 

II. Additions to Kings. 1. The more important 
additions which the Chronicler makes to the old 
narrative consists of (a) statistical lists (1 Ch. 12, see 
David, § 11, iii. ) ; ( b ) full details on points connected 
with the history of the sanctuary (see Historic \L 
Literature, § 15) and the great feasts (see Feasts), 
or the archaeology of the Levitical ministry (see 
Levites), i Ch. 13 15 16 (these thiee chapters ex- 
panded remarkably from 2 S. t>) 22-29 2 Ch. 29-31 
3:11-17 etc. ) ; and (c) narratives of victories and defeats, 
of sins and punishments, of obedience and its reward, 
which could be made to point a plain religious lesson in 

f. LVOur of faithful observance of the Law. 

See the following passages 2 Ch. 13 3-21 (Ahijah), 14 9-15 
(Zerah), 15 1-15 (Asa and the prophet Azariah), 16 7-10 (Asa and 
Hanani), 1!> 1-3 (Jehoshaphat and the prophet Jehu), 20 lehosha- 
phut and AJoab, etc.), 21 n-17 (Jelioram), 25 5-10 12-16 (Ama/inh) 
etc. 

These narratives often include prophetical discourses, 
inculcating the same principle of the theocratic con- 
ditions of success and failure, with much uniformity ot 
expression, and in a tone very different from that of the 
prophets who appear in Samuel or Kings. 

2. Attention should be directed also to the short 
insertions , introduced often into the narratives excerpted 
from the older historical books, for the purpose of 
supplementing them at some point where they appealed 
to the author to nerd explanation or correction. 

Such are the notes on ritual 1 Ch. \ hi-ja 28 1 > (David) ; 2 Ch. 
5 11^-13^ 0 13 76 s 13-15 (Solomon) ; 23 6 1 3 {middlt ) 18 (from 

TId) *9 (deposition of Athaliah) ; 3fo (‘the Levites') 12 (from 
‘and the ') 1 j, etc. ; the reflections in 1 Ch. 21 <■_/. (Joab's census); 

2 Ch. 8 1 1 A (Solomon’s wife's pal.u »•) ; 12 12 (Kehoboam humbling 

himself); 1831/' (Yahwe deliver Jelio.shapli.it ) ; 223/; 4 b (cause 
of Aha/ 1. all's wicD.dness) ; 25 .7 a do ‘ Yahwe,' ’ cause of plot 
against Amn/i.ili) ; 2«i2i (middle) 23 (, middle ; consequences of 
Uz/iah's leprosy) ; 27 6 (effects of Jotham’s piety) ; 33 23 (char- 
acter of A 

The minor variations of Chronicles from Samuel and 
Kings arc analogous in principle to the larger additions 
and omissions, so that the w hole work has a consistent 
and well-marked character, presenting the history in 
quite a different perspective from that of the old 
narrative. 

Here, then, a critical question arises. Is the change 
of perspective wholly due to a different selection of 
items from authentic historical tradition ? 

6. Sources. May . ue assume that everything which is 
new in Chronicles has been taken exactly from older 
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sources, or must we judge that the standpoint of the 
author has not only go\crned the selection of facts, but 
also coloured the statement of them ? Are all his 
novelties new data, or are some of them inferences of 
his own from the same data as lie before us in other 
books of the OT ? 

To answer these questions we must first inquire what 
were the materials at his command. The ( ‘hronicler 
m. ikes frequent reference to earlier histories which he 
cites by a great variety of names. 

i. The Book of the Kings . — That the names ' Book 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah,’ ’ Book of the Kings 
of Judah ami Israel,' ’ Book of the Kings of Israel,' 
and ’Affairs of the Kings of Israel’ (2 Ch. ;*.*{ 18, Ileb.) 
refer to a single work is not disputed. Under one or 
other title this book is cited some ten times (1CI1. 9i 
2 Ch. 16ix 2726 27 7 2826 38 *8 35-7 363, also 20 54 
3232, noted below). 

That it is not the canonical Kings is manifest from 
what is said of its contents. 

It must have been quite an extensive work, for among other 
things it contained genealogical statistics (iCh.'.'i), as well as 
other particulars, not mentioned in the existing Book of Kings 
(-.ct 2CI1.277 33 18 oOb) ; and it incorporated certain older 
writings of (or about) prophets -in particular the Dcbarim 
(ll'ords, or rather Matters, i.e., History) of Jehu ben Hanani 
(■2 Ch. ‘-'(i 34, where read with RV, ‘which is inserted in’) and 
tli- Vision of Isaiah (2 Cli.il- 32). 

Now it is noticeable that, where the Chronicler does 
not cite this comprehensive work at the close 1 if a king’s 
reign, he generally refers to some special authority 
which bears the name of a prophet (i <.‘li 2d ~-g, Samuel, 
Nathan, and Gad , 2 Ch. 9sp. Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo ; 
12 15, Shemaiali and Iddo ; 1322, Iddo ; 2622, Isaiah). 
Never, houvwr, are both th« • Book of the Kings and 
a special prophetic writing cites l for the same reign. It 
is therefore highly probable that, in other cases as 
well as in those of Jehu and Isaiah {see above), the 
writings cited under the names of various prophets were 
known to the author only as parts of the great Book of 
the Kings, 

Even 2 Ch. 33 i9(cpc. iS), where AV departs from the received 
Hebrew te.\i. but probably expresses the correct reading. 1 seems 
rather tu 1 oiiliun than l«> oppose this conclusion (which is now 
disputed t > v very lew scholars) except in the case of Isaiah's 
history ><f Uzzi.ili (2 Ch. -1J22), where the form of the reference 
is different. 

The references to these Delurim will thus not imply 
the existence of historical monographs written by the 
prophets with whose names they are connected , they 
will merely point to sections of the Book of the Kings, 
which embraced the history of particular prophets, and 
were hence familiarly cited under their names. 

The Midrash of the Book of the Kings . — Whether 
the Book of the Kings is identical with the Midrash 
( RY. badly, Com nun' arv) of the Book of the Kings (2 Ch. 
24 -7) is not certain. On the one hand, the peculiar 
title would suggest a distinct work ; on the other hand, 
it is not apparent why, if (as its title shows) it was a 
( oiuprehensive work, dealing with the kings generally, 
it should be cited for only one reign. The term 
‘ Midrash,' 2 moreover, from e"gto search out , investi- 
gate , — as applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface, — denotes a didactic 
<>r homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story 
(such, for instance, as that of Tobit or Susannah) ; the 
Midrash here referred to will thus ha\c been a work 
intended to develop the religious lessons deducible from 
the history of the kings. This, however, is just the 
guiding motive in many of the narratives, peculiar to 
Chronicles, for which the author cites as his authority 
the Book of the Kings; the last-named work, therefore, 
i\rn if not identical with the Midrash of the Book of 

1 ‘The Seers'* so 0, RY”'-;-, Bertheau, Kuenen, Ball, 
Oettli, Kautzsch. Budde and Kittel read vni his seers (cp 

18). Those who follow MX (as Ew. Hist, IY4, Keil) find 
in v, 19 an unknown prophet Hozai (cp AV»»g- RV). 

2 Though common in Rabbinical literature, it occurs other- 
wise in the OT only in 2 Ch. 13 22. 
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the King, (as Ew. We, Kue. with much probability 
suppose), will nevertheless have been similar in character 
and tendency (cp below, § 9, end). 

The Midrash of the prophet Iddo (aCh. 1822) will 
ha\e been either .1 particular section of the Midrash of 
the Book of the Kings, or, more probably, perhaps, a 
separate work of the same character, which was attributed 
to Iddo as its author, or in which the prophet Iddo 
played a prominent part. Fur allusions to other 
authorities, see 1 Ch. {117 2827 27 24 2 Ch. 37125. 

3. Conclusion , — All these writings must have been 
/(S/-exilic works ; nor is it probable that, except for 
some of his statistical information, the Chronicler had 
access to any sources of early date other than the 
canonical histories of the OT. The style (see below, 

§ 1 1 ) is conclusive evidence that no part of the additional 
matter 1 peculiar to Chronicles is an excerpt from any 
pre-exilic writing. 

The general conclusion is that it is very doubtful 
whether the Chronicler used any historical work not 
accessible to us, with the exception of this lost Book of 
the Kings. Even his genealogical lists may have been 
derived from that work (iCh. Mi), though for these he 
may also have had other materials at command. 

4. Sonnes of the Canonical Kings. — Now we know 
that the two chief sources of the canonical book of 
Kings were entitled Annals [’events of the times’] of 
the Kings of Israel and Judah respectively. That the 
Inst source of the Chronicles was not independent of 
these works appears probable both from the nature 
of the ease and from the close and often verbal 
parallelism between many sections of the two biblical 
narratives. Whilst the canonical Bunk of Kings, how- 

1 *\ 1 t , had separate sources for the N. and the S. king- 
doms, the source of Chronicles was a history of the two 
kingdoms combined, and so, no doubt, was a more 
recent work, in great measure extracted from the older 
annals, still it contained also matter in it derived from 
these works, for it is pretty clear from 2 K. 21 17 that 
the An n,it\ of the Kings of Judah gave no account of 
Manasseh’s repentance, which, according to 2 Ch. 33 18/, 
was narrated in the great Book of the Kings of Israel . 

5. Dependence of Chronicles on Kings. — It was 
formerly the opinion of Bertheau, and other scholars (e.g . , 
Keil), that the parallelisms of Chronicles with Samuel 
and Kings are sufficiently explained by the ultimate 
common source from which both narratives drew. 
Most critics hold, however, that the ("hronicler also 
drew directly from the canonical Samuel and Kings, ns 
he unquestionably did from the Pentateuch. This 
opinion is probable in itself, as the earlier books of tin* 

( > L cannot have been unknown to the author ; and the 
critical analysis of the canonical Book of Kings shows 
that in some of the parallel passages the Chronicler 
uses words which were not taken from the annals but 
written by the author of Kings himself. In particular, 
Chronicles agrees with Kings in those short notes of the 
moral character of individual monarchs which can hardly 
be ascribed to a hand earlier than that of the final 
author of the latter book (cp e.g. , 2 Ch. 20 .2 f. [Asa] 
with 1 K. 2243; 242 [Joash], with 2 K. 123 [2] [Jehoash]; 
27 1-4 [Amaziah], with 2 K. 142/1 5 f. , etc.). It is uf 
course possible, as Bertheau (xliv. f.) and Kuenen 
(S 82 15) suppose, that the author of the chief source of 
Chronicles had already incorporated extracts from our 
canonical book of Kings ; and in general the connec- 
tions of the successive historic , il books which preceded 
the present canonical histories are sufficiently complex 
to make it unwise to indulge in positive assertions 
on a matter in which so many possibilities may be 
suggested. 

1 Including the genealogies and statistical matter, which (in 
so far as they are not colourless lists of names) show unmistak- 
able marks of the Chronicler's hand, and must therefore be 
regarded as his compilai ions : see, e.g. , the late expressions in 
1 Ch. 2 30 4 2 1 22 33 3 2 39 42 5 1 2 etc. 
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In 1 studying Chronicles a sharp distinction ought 
always to be drawn between the parts excerpted (without 
, . substantial alteration) from the earlier 

7. Trea men canon j ca j historical books and the 

of sources, parts peculiar to the Chronicler. The 
recently published edition of Chronicles by Kittel 
{SBOT), in which such excerpts are coloured light red, 
will materially assist the reader in doing this. 

The question arises, WTiat is the historical value of 
the passages peculiar to Chronicles? After what has 
been said, it can hardly be doubtful that, except for 
some of his statistical information, his one genuine 
ancient source was the series of the 1 Former Prophets,’ 
Samuel and (more largely) Kings. The MSS of these 
books which he employed preserved occasionally a 
better reading than is found in the existing MT ; but 
where he adds to the earlier narrative or departs from 
it, his variations are seldom such as to inspire con- 
fidence. In large measure these variations are due to 
his assumption, the validity of which he never questions, 
that the religious institutions of his ow n time must have 
existed in the same form in old Israel. 

1. High Places . — Living in a time when high places 
were universally regarded as idolatrous, the Chronicler 
could not imagine that a good king had tolerated them. 

Thus, whereas i K. 15 14 22 43 stale that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not abolish the hi eh places, the C li run icier (2Ch. 14 5 17f.) 
says that they did abolish them. 

2. Levitical Choirs. — Again, he assumes that the 
Levitical organisation of his own time, and especially 
the three choirs of singers, were established by David. 

Had this really been the case, the silence of the older history 
would be inexplicable; indeed the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah 
shows that, even at the time of the return from Babylon, the 
system with which the Chronicler was familiar had not been 
elaborated, for the ‘singers' there still form a separate class 
not yet incorporated with the Levites. 

(a) The narrative in 2 S. 6 of the removal of the ark to Zion 
docs not say a word respecting the presence of Levites upon the 
occasion. In iCh. 13 15 f. this omission is made good: the 
Levites, including the singers, take a prominent part in the 
ceremony; the mishap of Uzzah is represented (15 13) as due to 
the fact that the ark had not at first been properly carried by 
the Levites, and a psalm composed of parts of three post-zx ilic 
psalms (IO51-15 90 1- 13a 106 1 47./) is placed in David’s mouth 
(IO-36). 

(b) In 1 K. 83 the ark is borne by priests (in accordance with 
Bt.319, and all pre-exilic allusions); but in 2 Ch. 04 ‘Levites’ 
is substituted for ‘ priests,’ to bring the passage into conformity 
with the later Levitical law. 

(c) In 2K. 11 Jehoiada’s assistants in the revolution which 
cost Athaliah ber life, are the foreign bo«J\ -guard, which we 
know to have been employed in the temple d'*wn to the time 
of Ezekiel (447) ; but in 2 Ch. 23 the Curia ns (sire C'iierethites) 
and the foot -guards give place to the Lc\ ites, in accordance 
with the rule of the second temple, which did not allow aliens 
to approach so near to the holy things. ‘ Deliberate altera- 
tions ’(Be.) are in consequence introduced throughout the 
narrative : and a new colouring is imparted to the whole 
occurrence, 

(d) There are other incidental allusions, also, which show that 
the author is really describing institutions of a date later than 
the age to which he refers them. Thus (i.) not only do the 
gates mentioned in iCh.26 (under David) presuppose the 
existence of a temple, but also the Persian name Pakbar (q.v.), 
given to one of them (v. 18), shows that the writer is thinking of 
the post-exilic temple. (11.) The allusions in 2CI1. lttu (in the 
speech put into Abijah’s mouth) to the golden candlestick and 
the evening burnt-offering, point also to the usage of the same 
age : in the pre-e.\ilic teninle the number of golden candlesticks 
was not one but ten (1 K. 749; see, however, Candlestick, 
§ 1), and the evening sacrifice of the pre-exilic temple was not a 
holocaust but cereal oblation (nnJD : iK. I836 2 K. 10 15 

E7raf>4).2 

In his descriptions of pre-exilic solemnities, as in the 
speeches which he places in the mouth of pre-exilie 
characters, the Chronicler is unconsciously an unini- 

\ A portion of Robert -.mi Smith’s article in the F.B is here 
omitted ; and this and the following section (§ 8) exhibit the (pre- 
sumably) more matured view expressed by tbe author in OTJCk 2 ) 
(92), pp. 140-148 (cp ed. 1, pp. 419-423). 

2 Cp 1 Ch. 21 28-22 1 (excusing David’s sacrifice on Araunah’s 
threshing-floor and explaining why he could not go to Gibemi); 
2 Ch. l^b-fuz (legalising the worship at the high-place of Gibeon ; 
cp 1 Ch. I639/I) '» 79/I (1K.S65JC, altered to harmonise with 
the practice of the post -exilic temple); and the short notices 
relating to ritual, especially the functions of the singers, instanced 
above (§ ^ e nd ; cp § 7(2]). 
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pcachable witness to the religious usages and beliefs 
of his own time ; it is inconsistent with sound historical 
principles to treat his testimony with regard to antiquity 
as of equal value with that of the older and more 
nearly eontempoi.iry historical writings, where the two, 
whether directly or by legitimate inference, are at 
variance. 


tions is the tendency not merely to lay stress upon the 
8 The doctrine of divine retribution, but also to 

Chronicler’s re P rcse "‘ * g immediately (see 

below [<■]). To the earlier 


' especially 
pmphe& t 

manifest in the gencial uuirsr of the 1 ilstoi v — me mil 01 
the Hebrew nation is the fruit of sin and rebellion against 
Yahwe’s moral commands — but ( Jud’s justice is mingled 
with long-suffering, and the prophets do not suppose 
that evi ry sin is punished promptly, and that temporary 
good fortune is always the reward of righteousness. 
'The ami of very many of the additions 


theories. 1 J - L J /" * ~ • 

omphets the retributive justice of God is 

- the fall of 


tide in 


Chronicles to the old history, is to show that in Israel 
retribution followed immediately 011 good or bad con- 
duct, especially on obedience or disobedience to pro- 
phetic warnings. 

(rt) III I K. 2248 we read tlml Jehoshaphat built Tarshish- 
ships (/.<-., great merchant vessels) at Lzion-geber for the ,S. 
Arabian gold-imde ; but the ships were wrecked before -lartin^. 
h or this the Chronicler seeks a religious reason. As j K. 
proceeds t« > relate that, after the disaster, Ahaziah of Israel 
offered to Join Jehoshaphat in a fresh enterprise, and the latter 
declined, the narrative of 1 k. 22 48 is so altered in 2Ch.2O35.7C 
37 b as to represent the king of Israel as having been partner in 
the ships that were wrecked ; whilst in v. yja there is an 
addition stating that Jehoshaphat was warned byapiophetof 
the certain failure of an undertaking in which he was associated 
with the wicked Ahaziah. 

( b ) In 2 K. 3 we read of a war with Moab in which Jehosha- 
phat was associated with the wicked house of Ahab, and came 
off scathless. In Chronicles this war is entirely omitted, and in 
its place we have (2O1. 20) an expedition of Jehoshaphat alone 
against Moab, Ammon, and Edom, in which the Jewish king, 
having opened the campaign — with the assistance of the Levites 
— with suitable prayer and praise, has no further task than to 
spoil the dead of the enemy who have fallen by one another’s 
hands. 

(c) Kings states simply as a fact that Shishak invaded Judab 
and carried off the treasures of the temple and palace : the 
Chronicler inserts between 1 K. H25 and 26 a notice explaining 
that this was because Rehoboam had forsaken Yah we, but that, 
as he and his princes had humbled themselves, they should not 
be entirely destroyed (2CI1. 122<!i-8 ; cp v. 12). 

(d) In Kings, Asa, who according to 1 K. 15 14 was a good 
king all his days, had in his old age (v. 23) a disease in his feet. 
With the object, apparently, of accounting for this, the Chronicler 
explains (2 Ch. 16 7-10; cp the addition in v. 12M) that three 
years previously he had shown a distrustful spirit by contracting 
an alliance with Benhadad (which is mentioned in 1 K. 1517-22, 
without any mark of disapproval on the part of the narrator). 
The singular dates in 2 Ch. 15 19 H‘-i (which place Baasha’s 
invasion at a period which, according to 1 K.I533 168, was ten 
years after his own death) are most naturally explained as an 
attempt to bring the fault sufficiently near the punishment. 

(e) Similarly the misfortunes of Jehoash, Amaziah, and Azariah 
are explained by sins of which the older history knows nothing 
(-Ch. 2423yC 25 14-16 20^ 26 5 16-20) ; 2 and Pharaoh Necho 
himself is made a prophet, that the defeat arid death of Josiah 
may be line to his rejection of a divine warning (2 Ch. 35 21/), 
whilst on the other hand, Manasseh, whose character as depicted 
in 2 k. 21 i-ix 2326 (cp 243/I Jer. 154) is without a redeeming 
feature, is i '.-presented as a penitent (2 Ch. 33 1 1/. 15/I) in order, 
it would seem, to justify his long reign. 3 

All this is entirely in the style of the Jewish ' Midrash 
it is not history, but ’ Haggada,’ moralising romance 
attaching to historical names and events. The Chronicler 
himself, it will be remembered (see above, § 6 [2], gives 
the name of ‘ Midrash ’ to two of the sources from whieh 


1 Where the ‘yet’ of RV should be ‘and also’ (viz., as well 
as in the alliance with Benhadad). 

2 2 K. 15 5 mentions only the fact that Uzziah became a leper. 

3 Cpj Ch. 10 13 /. (the cause assigned for Saul’s death), 2U1. 
1 2 2^(causeof Shishak’s invasion), 21 nY>(causeof Libnah'srexolt), 
22 7 25 20 b 28 5 19 22 f (Ahaz's troubles attributed to bis idolatry), 
3tii2& In 2 CIk 24 4-14 2822/C24/: the older narratives of 
Kings have been not less curiously transformed than in 2CI1. 23 
(see above, § 7 c)\ Be., ad loc. ; Kue.( 2 ), §30 21, § 31 2; We. 
Prof ( 4 ), 193, 198/r [ET 194, 108 f.\ The correspondence 
between Hiram and Solomon (2CI1. 23-16; cp iK. 52-9) has 
been rewritten by the Chronicler (with reminiscences from other 
parts of Kin ;s) in his own style. 
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his materials were derived. There need be no uncer- 
tainty, therefore, as to the nature of his work when it 
departs from the older narratives of S. and K. 

Another peculiarity of the Chronicler is to be found 
in the incredibly high figures with which he deals. 

David (i Ch. 22 14) amas.se-. 100,000 
9 . Exaggerations, talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of 
silver for the temple (contrast the much 
more modest estimate of even Solomon's revenue in 1 K. 10 14.Z) ; 
the army of Abijah numbers 400,000 men, that of Jeroboam 
800,000, of whom 500,000 perish in one day (2Ch. 183 17); Asa 
musters 580,000 soldiers, Zerah 1,000,000 (148 9), Jehoshaphat 

1. 160.000 (1714-19), — although in 20 12 he complains that he 
has ‘no might,’ — Uzziah 307,500 ( 20 13); of the army of Aha 2 

120.000 are si tin in one day, while 200,000 women and children 
are taken captive (286 8). 

Manifestly such figures cannot be historical. The 
past was magnified, as it was also idealised. The 
empire of David and his successors was imagined on a 
scale of unsurpassed power and magnificence ; pre-exilic 
Judah was pictured as already in possession of the in- 
stitutions, and governed — at least in its greater and 
better men — by the ideas and principles which were 
in force at a later day. The past was read in the 
light of the present, and the history, where necessary, 
re- written accordingly. No doubt in many instances a 
traditional element lies at the basis of the Chronicler’s 


representation ; but this element has been developed 
by him, and embellished with fresh details, for the pur- 
pose of giving expression to the ideas which he had at 
heart, and of inculcating the lessons which he con- 
ceived the history to teach. It is probable that the 
new conception of Israel’s past history, and the char- 
acteristic didactic treatment of it, did not originate with 
the Chronicler himself, but had already appeared in 
the Book of the King* of Israel and Judah or the Muir a di 
of the Book of Kings, which he so frequently cites as 
his authorities (cp Be. x.xxvii.). 

A usage, not peculiar to the Chronicler among OT 
writers, which must be carefully taken into account by 
the historical critic, is that of giving 


10 . The 
genealogies. 


information that is really statistical in 
the form of a ’narrative. This is the 


principle which underlies many of the OT statements of 
genealogical relationships, and which alone explains the 
variations between different accounts of the genealogy 
proceeding from 1 single ancestor : information as to 
the subdivisions of clans, the intermingling of popula- 
tions, and the like, is thrown into a genealogical form 
{see Genealogies, § i). The most striking example of 
the application of this principle is the ethnographical 
table of Gen. 10 (cp also 2220-24 201-413-16, and parts 
of 36 ) ; but these instances by no means stand alone ; 
there are many in 1 Ch. 1 - 9 . 

Thus it is avowedly the intention of '2 24 42-45 49-55 4 2-5 11-14 
17-23 to indicate the origin of local populations: in 243 Hebron, 
the town, has ‘ sons.’ Several of the names in 2 4 are also those 
of Edomite clans (Wellh. Dc Gcntibus etc. 38 _/I) ; these came 
gradually to be treated as belonging to Jud.ih, and the con- 
nection was afterwards exhibited artificially in a genealogical 
scheme. Caleb and Jerahmeel were not originally Israelite; 
Caleb belonged to the Edomite clan (Gen. 36 n) of the Keniz- 
zites (Jos. 146-14) ; and clans bearing the name of Caleb and 
Jerahmeel are in David’s time (iS. 27 to, cp 3O29; note also 
the terms of Jos. 14 15*7) still distinguished from Judah: in 
course of time, however, they were regarded as an integral part 
of the tribe, and a genealogy was formed (1 Ch. 2 18 25) to give 
expression to the fact. 1 

A different application of the same principle seems 


I 


1 So in 7 22 Ephraim is not an individual, but the tribe ; and 

in 2i Ezer and Elead are, no doubt, Ephraimite clans. Cp 

Bennett in Expos. Bib. chap. iv. esp. p. 87^ 


to lie in the account of the institutions of Levitical 
service which is introduced in connection with the trans- 
ference of the ark to Jerusalem by David. The author 
is not concerned to distinguish the gradual steps by 
which the Levitical organisation attained its full develop- 
ment. He wishes to deseribc the system in its complete 
form, especially as regards the sen ice of the singers, 
and he does this under the reign of David, who was the 
father of Hebrew psalmody [cp OTJCW 223 /.] and 
the restorer of the sanctuary of the ark. 

The style of the Chronicler has remarkable peculiari- 
ties. It is not merely that it presents characteristically 
. late linguistic novelties (which are not con- 
y ' fined to the vocabulary, but, as Konig’s 
Syntax dor hebr. Sprache fully shows, extend to the 
Syntax), but it has also a number of special mannerisms. 
Even the reader of a translation can see that this must 
be the case. Modern words, often with Aramaic affini- 
ties, inelegant syntax, cumbrous and uncouth sentences, 
in strongest possible contrast to the ease and grace of 
the earlier Hebrew historical books, — these are the 
predominant marks of the Chronicler's style ; and so 
constant are they that there is hardly a sentence, not 
excerpted from Samuel or Kings, in which they are not 
observable. 1 For details we must refer to the Intro- 
ductions and Commentaries (see e.g. , Be. xiv.-xviii. ; 
I)r. Introd. 535-540; F. Brown, Hastings’ J>B 
1 389-391), It might be thought, by those unacquainted 
with the Chronicler’s manner, that the speeches in 
Chronicles might form as a whole an exception to 
what is here stated, and that they might conceivably 
lx- based on some special sources of older date. But 
this would be a great mistake. The tone and literary 
style of the speeches which have parallels in Samuel 
and Kings are both very different from those which 
have been added by the Chronicler. The latter not 
only reflect, almost uniformly, the ideas and point of 
view of the Chronicler himself, but also exhibit frequently 
the same literary peculiarities. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that they are, one and all, his own compo- 
sition. 2 * 

lk.’s work in the Kttrzgef. Hdb. (cd. 2, 1873) is still a most 
helpful commentary; see also keil (70) ; Zuckler in Lange’s 

Btbehverk (’74) ; Oettli, Kyf Komm. 
12 . Bibliography. (*8 q); Rawlinson, Speaker s Comm. (‘73); 

Ball (Lamed), Ellicott's Comm. (*83); 
Bennett (suggestive), Expos. Bib. (’94). On isagogic questions 
(stiucture, sources, credibility of narrative, etc.), the principal 
woiks are lie Wette, Krit. Versuch iiber die Gla ubzvhrdigkeit 
d. Cto’on. 1 So > ( Be rtrii^i , vol. 1 ); keil, ApoLog. Versuch. (’33), and 
End. i ;f i C73), §§ 138-144 ; Movers, Krit. Unterss. iiber die Bill. 
Citron. (‘•',4) . Graf, ‘ Das Buell « lei < hron. als Geschichtsquelle,’ 
in Die (U\ch. Bite her des ATs (’66), p. 114-247 (see also Be. 
viii.); Ew. Hist. 1 169 ff.\ De Wette -Schr. Hint. (’69), §$ 
224-233; We. ProlM) 169-228 [ET, 171-227] ; Kne. OndM) §§ 
28-32 (very thorough) ; Dr. Introd A 6 ) 516-540 ; Wildeboer, Letter- 
kun le, § 25 ; Konig, F.int. § 54. Cp also Bu. ‘ Vermutungen 
zum “ .Midrash ” des Buches der Komge ’ in ZA TJV, 1892, p. 37 
JT. (speculative); Ki. Chronicles , Critical Edition , etc., with 
Notes, S/!( '/’(Hebrew), ’95; W. E. Barnes, ‘Religious Stand- 
point of the Chronicler,’ Am. Journ. Sent. Lang, and Lit., 
Oct. ’96: ‘ Ch rollicks a Targum,’ Ex. Times , 8316 f. (’97); 
A n Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta Version 
C'i 7) (contains a rather surprising number of variants in the 
primary MSS); F. Brown, art. ‘Chronicles,’ Hastings’ DB 
( 08). W. R. S. — S. It. I). 

1 The peculiarities in question may often be ohserved even 
in the short sentences which the Chronicler sometimes intro- 
duces into a narrative otherwise excerpted without material 
alteration from Samuel or Kings: e.g., 1 Ch. 21 1 (icy)- 3 ent ^ 

ri end (*?3p)> zCh. 23(2) bi\b-i^a 12 12 18 3 end, 31^, 

etc. 

2 For illustrations see Dr., ‘ The Speeches in Chronicles/ 
Expositor , Apr. and Oct. 1895, pp, 247-254, 294./T, 304-307. 
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A. OLD TESTAMENT. 

The advantages afforded bv a fixed and uniform 
chronological system of defining historical events seem 

IN fix d S ° ev *^ ent one “right expect to find 
some such method of determining dates 
in use from the very earliest times. 
History, however, shows that a long development 
was needed to lead to this simple result. Only in 
connection with <x universal history did the desire 
for a uniform and comprehensive method of determining 
dates spring up. The impulse towards a real universal 
history and a general chronology came, not when the 
attempt was made to collect and record all human 
events, but when men learned to look at them from a 
single point of view and to corfTprehend them in a single 
plan. The roots of such a universal history lie in the 
prophets of Israel, who regarded the plan of Yahwc 
as realising itself in the experience of the nations of 
the earth as well as in the history of Israel ; and its 
actual beginnings, strange as it may seem, are to be 
found in the Apocalyptic writers, who regarded history 
as a comprehensive whole (see Apocalyptic, § 2). 
This mode of regarding history was continued by 
Christianity. It is not strange, therefore, that Chris- 
tianity felt the need for a universal chronology and 
found a way of meeting that need, thus proving its 
own world -embracing significance. This is not the 
place to enter upon the long and involved history of 
the adoption of the Christian era, which, after its author, 
the Roman abbot Dion\riu-> Exiguus of the first half 
of the sixth century, is also called the Dionysian era. 
In order, however, to obtain a fixed starting-point from 
which to reckon, we must simply state here that the 
year 1 — i.e. , the year of the birth of Christ — is equivalent 
to the year 754 of the era of Varro — i.e. , the era of the 
city of Rome, — and to the first year of the 195th 
Olympiad ; and, also, that King Herod died in the 
year 750 of the city of Rome, and so in the year 4 b.C. 
(cp Schiir. GJ I r 1 343-345 ). 

The same phenomenon of gradual arrival at a, satis- 
factory chronological method is repeated in the narrower 
sphere of the national history of the several nations. 
We never find a settled era, a definite date from which 
years were counted, at the very beginning or even at 
an early period of a nation’s history. If anything of 
this kind has seemed to appear in early times, it has 
always turned out to be in the highest degree uncertain, 
or really to rest on later calculations. Nor is the 


OT any exception to this rule. Only once had the 
Jews before Christ a national era, and that was for a very 
short time. When Simon the Maccabee had obtained 
from the Syrians complete freedom from taxation along 
with the acknowledgment of the political independence 
of Judea, documents and contracts were dated by years 
of Simon, the High Priest and Prince of the Jews, the 
first year of Simon the High Priest (1 Macc. 13 41/ 
1-1 27) representing the 170th year of the era of the 
Seleucides ( = 143-142 B.C. ). 1 

On the other hand, since the time when the Jews 
fell under the dominion of Syria, they had used the 
so-called era of the Seleucidoe (/SautXe/a ’E Wzjvuiv, 
1 Macc. In; (HaaiXeLa ’ A<r<rvpl(ap [Assyrian = Syrian], 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 67 ; rrnofc' pD— contractuum amongst 
the Jews, and year dJyaiondye amongst the Syrians). 
This era has for its starting-point the defeat of Nicanor, 
the general of Antigonus, by Seleucus Nicator, and the 
final establishment of the dominion of the Seleucidae 
in Syria and Babylonia in the year Ol. 117, 1 —i.e., 312 
B.C. It is used in the Books of the Maccabees, but 
there, it would seem, with this difference, that in the 
first book it begins, not, as was usual elsewhere, in 
the autumn, but in the spring of 312, thus about half 
a year earlier. 2 This era reached in general as far as 
the Syrian power, and although, usually, where states 
were able to obtain freedom they introduced new eras 
of their own, none was able to maintain itself so long 
as that of the Seleucidse. It remained in use, indeed, 
among the Syrians for centuries alongside of the Arabic 
era, which counts from the Hegira ( hijra , flight of 
Mohammed), 16th July, 622 A. D. 

Real eras are not met with in the OT in earlier times. 
We cannot cite as an exception the practice of the Jews 
during the Exile, of counting the years since they were 
carried away from their land (ijjtiSjSi Ezek. 33 21 and 
40 1 ; pTi.T rrfaS, 2 K. 2027 ; also Jer. 5231, and Ezek. 
1 2, and, without mention of the point from which the 
reckoning is made, Ezek. 81 20 1 29 1 17)- In truth, 
they desired nothing more eagerly than to be delivered 
from the need of counting in this way. Besides, there 

1 Whether the numbers 1-5 that are found on silver shekels 
and half- shekels with the inscription ncnp D^IV o r 0’7871T 
nBHpn refer to another era than this of Simon s, and, if so, to 
some pre-Christian era, has not been derided. That Simon 
had coins stamped, however, is hardly to be doubted (cp 
1 Macc. 15&; also Schurer, op. cit. 1 19^ ff- 63677^). 

2 So Schurer, op. cit. 1 33 ; We., however {/JO 129/. 208), 
regards this assumption as unnecessary (cp Year, § 9). 
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was along with it a reckoning from the final fall of 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 40 i), while E/ek. 1 1 (if the t<-xl has 
reached us intact) must rest on still a third mode of 
reckoning, 1 It is, moreover, a very unsafe hypothesis 
which ventures to retain in the case of the statement of 
2 C 'll. 1 6 i (as a whole clearly untenable) at least the num- 
ber 36 as based on trustworthy tradition, and proposes 
to find ihciein a trace of a Judaean era, thought to date 
from the division of the kingdom (Sharpe, Chronology 
of the Bible, 29 ; cp Brandes, Abhandl. 62). Nor, 
lastly, are we any more justified in finding any trace 
of \ real era counting from the Exodus in the late 
passage 1K.61, where the building of Solomon's 
temple is assigned to the 480th year after that event. 
This number does not rest on tradition : it has been 
reached by calculation based on some hypothesis. No 
corroboration can be obtained from the numbers in 
the late Priestly Code — if the passages containing them 
are original even there — numbers which date the events 
of the journey through the wilderness by years from the 
deliverance out of Egypt (d’tsd pxs nx’J s ; cp 

Ex. 16 1 19 1 Nu.li 9 1 3338). Nor can any support, 
in fact, be found for the notion that the Jubilee period 
was turned to chronological purposes. There is not the 
slightest trace of a real carrying out of the regulations 
concerning it mentioned in Lev. i*r»9 ff.\ t:\en the H*>**ks 
of the Maccabees speak only of Sabbatic years, never of 
Jubilee years (1 Macc. 649 53 ; cp Jo*. Ant. xiv. 1 ( 52 ). 

In spite of this lack of a proper era, the OT is 
not without notes and data intended to serve as a 
means of fixing events chronologically. 
In addition to isolated observations 
(none the less important that they are 
incidental) setting an occurrence in relation to another 
prominent event (e.g. , to the death of the king, as in Is. 
61 14 .- 3 , or to an important expedition, as in Is. 20 1. 
to the building of a city, as in Xu. 1322, or to an 
extiaordinary natural phenomenon, as in Am.lr), we 
generally find, in the case of any important OT person- 
age, the year of his life or his reign specified ; and in 
the books edited during the Exile the date of the events 
narrated begins to be given by years of the reigning 
king. Besides, there are the various synchronistic data 
often supplied by headings of books [e.g . , in the case of 
ceitain of the prophets), and by the Books of Kings, 
which have a complete synclnonistic record for the time 
of the coexistence of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. Finally, the evidence of the contemporaneous- 
ness of certain c-vents furnished at times by the historical 
narrative itself is of the higlu-st importance. 

The weightiest question, howrxer, is, to what degree 
of credibility this chronological material can lay claim. 

3 L t ^ e ^ ore undei taking the examination of this 

. . question for the sc\eral points of the history, 

on 'Tin 1 

& ’ we must premise some general considera- 

tions that thrust themselves on our notice. First of all, 
there is the remarkable fact that these chronological 
notes are to be found in greatest abundance in those 
parts of the historical books that are confessedly to be re- 
garded as the youngest. In the Pentateuch they belong to 
the post-exilic Priestly Code or to additions of even later 
date ; in the other historical books into which the older 


2 . Miscel- 
laneous data. 


1 In that case nothing would meet the requirements of the 
passage but a reckoning that counted from the reform of Josiah 
(622). Of any such mode of reckoning we know nothing, any more 
than we do of a reckoning hy Jubilee periods, or of a Babylonian 
era meeting the requirements of the text (cp Kue. Einl. 2 60 n. 
4). Wt. (A T Untcrs. 94-96) therefore alters the text, and reads 
Ezek. 1 \ thu--, g'2~2 [read n*L*** s i"nl 'tr'Nrn ’rrb or 

[ re ad n'V’lirl nm TTl, which must be under- 

stood like 8 1, and give an t-.irl i« r date than *Ji. It would be 
belter, howe\er, to assume the uiiyinal reading to have been ‘in 
the fifth year ' (cp the following verse) — i.e.. n'C-'ICin ruL'*3< — and 
that from the fact of Jeremiah’s having pr«nli« ted -sexenty years 
for the Exile (26 11, cp 29 10) while Ezekiel g.ne only furtv (4o), 
a later writer drew the inference that Ezekiel prophesied thirty 
years after Jeremiah, and accordingly inserted as a date in Ezek. 

1 1 the thirtieth year of the Exile (L>uhm>. 


’ sources have been worked, they are due, in the main, to 
the latest exilic editors. Then, it must be regarded as 
proved that the superscriptions of the prophetic books 
containing detailed information concerning the time of 
! the icspeeiiw prophets do not come from the prophets 
themsehex. but are much younger additions, such as the 
, erudition of later ages delighted in. This appears from 
1 the inexplicable double date (by kings of Judah and of 
Israel) found in Hosea and Amos, as well as from the 
inaccuracy, or the crowding, of the data in Is. Jer. and 
Ezek. Nor is the remarkable addition in Amos 1 1 , ’ two 
years before the earthquake,’ any exception to this rule : 
the fact that a later event is employed to define the date 
shows that the statement is a subsequent addition, and 
it is therefore very probable that it rests on the exegesis 
and calculation of the scribes (cp Hoffmann, ZATIV 
3 123 [ 83]). Lastly, it is remarkable that the text 
presents no uniformity of reading in the matter of re- 
cording dates : nay, that there aie even to be found un- 
filled blanks. Thus in iS 13 r the numbers ha\e been 
omitted from the formula giving the age of Saul and the 
length of his reign, and m (JV the whole verse is 
omitted. 1 11 There are al.xi > other places in the LXX where 
such chronological data are lacking — c.g . , Jer. 47 ■ 
[BAN] — and elsewhere in the old veisions we come on 
considerable variations from the traditional Hebrew text. 

1 All these arc marks that indicate \ late origin for the 
chionological numbers and warn us in the most emphatic 
way to submit them to a thorough examination. 

As regards the oldest period, with which Genesis 
deals, the time down to the Exodus, it is known that 
, the numbers supplied by the Samaritan 
4 . Oldest anc j the lxX texts, and e\cn by the Book of 
peno . j u ^iiees (dating from the first century A. D. ), 
differ in many points from those of the Massoretic text. 

The divergence will be made most plain by a comparison 
shotting the sum of the years according to each tradition. In 
Gen 5 the period from the crealinii of the world to the beginning 
of the flood is, according to tin- I loin e\v text, 1656 years ; accord- 
ing to the Samaritan, 1307 ; and, according to ©A 2242. In Gen. 
11 io_^! the interval from the Ijiith of Shem to the birth of Abra- 
ham is, according to the Hebrew text, 390 years; according to 
the Samaritan, 1040; and, according to the text of © B , 1270. 
In this no account i-> taken of the variations exhibited by 
the other MS'*, of © itself, nor is it inquired whether the 
tradition represented by any one given text A free from internal 
inconsistency (cp, c.g ~. 7 Gen. 11 10, ‘two years after the flood,’ 
with Gen. 532 76, and Gen. 11 io<t; further Gen. 12 4 with Gen. 
11 26, 32). 

This state of matters shows, what was indeed probable 
to begin with, that there was no fixed tradition concern- 
ing the early history of Israel : that, indeed, oven at so 
late a time as that of the LXX and the Book of Jubilees, 
there was no clear idea of how the period in question 
should be measured. Thus the numbers of the Hebrew 
text, since they are not earlier than the Priestly Code, 
go back at the best only to the fifth century n.r. , and 
do not rest on tradition, but have been reached by the 
application of some artificial theory. Since they arc 
useless, therefore, at least for chronology (if indeed one 
could ever have hoped to obtain such a thing for those 
earliest times) it is unnecessary to attempt to discover 
what the actual theory undcrh ing them is. 

It will be enough to mention that v. Gutschmid observed that 
2666 — the numher of years resulting from the summation of the 
Massorelic numbers for the p< riod (Gen. 6 to Ex. 12 40) from 
the creation of Adam to the Exodus 2 is exactly two-thirds of 
4000 years. These 4000 years he took to represent a period (of 
100 generations of 40 years each) assigned for the duration of 
the world. In this way he sought to explain the artificial 
oiigin of the system (cp Nold. Untcr.<u:'t. zur Krit. tics AT 


1 ©c follows AIT, ©a is lacking at this point (see further 

I Dr. rns). 

2 The number 2666 results from the addition of 1656, the 

number of years from the creation of the world to the beginning 
of the flood (cp Gen. 5), +200, ihe sum of the years from the 
flood to the birth of Abrali.un (cp Gen. 11 +75 to the 

departure of Abraham fn-m Mai an (Gen. 12 4) +215 to the 

j departure of Jacob for Egypt ( — 25 to the birlh of Lartc [Gen. 

' 21 si, +60 to the birth of Jacob [Gen. 26 26], 4 -tjo years of 
Jacob's life [Gen. 47 928]), -f-430 years of stay in Egypt 
( Ex. 12 40). 
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hi). It is worth while, however, noticing the relation in which, 
according to Oppert (GCJV } 1877, pp. 201 -2. ■*3), the Chaldean 
numbers for the first ages in Beiossn-, and the statements in 
Genesis stand to each other. The Chaldeans reckon from the 
beginning of the world to Alexander 215 myriads of }c.irs, of 
which 47 myiiads represent the time from the first man to 
Alexander. Thus they allow for the creation 168 myriads of 
years. Now, the 7 days of the biblical account of the ciealion 
give 168 hours. Thus in the creation age a myriad of years is 
represented in the biblical account by an hour. Again, for the 
time of the first ten men down to the flood, the Chaldeans reckon 
432,000 years, 1 Genesis 1050. If both numbers be divided by 72, 
we get 6000 and 23 respectively, and 23 years — i.r ., 8400 days — 
represent 1200 weeks, while 6000 years is 5 times 1200 years. 
Hence the Chaldeans seem to have reckoned 5 years (i.e. 60 
months) as a >ust> inn (wu.w), u hei e Genesis has reckoned 1 \v eek. 
1656 years (tienesis)=72 • 23 >eais — 72X1200 — i.r., 8b,4o»-> — 
•weeks ; 432,000 years (Chaldean) —80,400 lustra. This lemark- 
able relation, which can hardly rest on pure accident^ presupposes 
a complicated calculation, and a veiy late origin for these 
numbers. Whatever be the theory underlying the numbers of 
Genesis, one thing, then* fore, is certain : fora sure chronology 
of the times before the Exodus, the OT numbers, appeal ing as 
they do for the first time in the youngest sources of the Penta- 
teuch, atTord no secui ity. 

The case is no hetter with the chronology of the 
inteival that extends from the Exodus to the building 
„ „ . j. of the temple of Solomon. We have 

here, indeed, a check in 1 K. 61 which 


Temple. 


makes the building of the temple begin 


in the 480th year after the Exodus ; but this number 
did not make its appeal ancc till a time when the temple 
of Solomon was no more (cp above, §1). It bears, 
moreover, the clear impress of being artificial ; for it 
plainly counts from Moses to David twelve generations 
of forty years each, which we can easily identify as 
follows : Moses, Joshua, Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Eli, Samuel, Saul, and 
David. This explanation of the origin of the number 
480 is corroborated by the fact that the five "little” 
Judges in Ju. 10 and 12 appear to have been inserted 
into the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges later (on 
the object of their insertion, see Judges, § 9). Xor 
can anything certain be obtained from the individual 
numbers, since they are neither quite clear nor free 
from gaps. 

It remains obscure, c.g., how the numbers relating to the 
supremacy of the Philistines and the judgeship of Samson (13 1 
1*> 20 and lb 31) are related to each other ; how the twenty years 
from the arrival of the ark at Kirjath-jearim to the victory of 
Samuel over the Philistines are to be fitted into Samuel’s 
history (1 S. 7 2) ; and how the ninety -four years of foreign 
oppression are to be combined with the data concerning the 
length of rule of the individual Judges. 2 

The tradition also presents gaps, however, since it does not 
mention the time during which Joshua was the leader of the 
Israel it-.-'., and in 1 S. 13 1 the numbers for Saul are entirely 
wanting. Finally, ©bal allows Eli in 1 S. 4 18 only twenty 
years instead of the forty of MT : and the frequently recurring 
round numbers — such as 40 for Moses, Othniel, Deborah-Barak, 
Gideon, Eli (© 20) and David; 80 ( = 2X40) for Ehud; and 
20 (—V) f° r Samson, for Eli (according to ©), for Samuel, and 
(approximately) for Tola (23), and Jatr (22)— go to set in still 
clearer light the unhistorical character of the data. 

The matter may rest, then, as Noldeke left it at the end 
of his chronology of the period of the Judges {op. cit. 197), 
with the verdict that * neither for the several divisions 
of the period of the Judges nor for its whole duration 

1 Cp KA 7T 2 ) 419 n. 

2 If we reckon together the numbers for this period, we get as 

follows : — 40 (stay in the wilderness) +40 (Othniel, Ju. 3 ij)+ 8 o 
(Ehud, 3 30) +40 (Deborah-Barak, 5 31) +40 (Gideon, 8 28) +23 
(Tola, IO2) -f-22 (Jair, 10 3) +6 (Jephthah, 12 7) +7 (Ibzan, 12 9) 
+10 (Elon, 12 11) +8 (Abdon, 12 14) -f-20 (Samson, 16 31) +40 
(Eli, 1 S. 4 r8) +20 (Samuel, 1 S. 7 2) +40 (David, 1 K. 2 ir) +4 
(Solomon, 1 K. 0 years. If we deduct the ‘little’ Judges 

(Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon = 70), we shall have a total 
of only 370 years. For Joshua and Saul, for whom the numbers 
are lacking, there still u-main, to complete the 480 years, accord- 
ing to the first calculation 40 years, according to the second 
11a If, however, we are to insert between the periods of the 
several Judges the 94 years of foreign oppression ( = 8 [Cushan 
Rishathaim, Ju. 38 ] +18 (Eglon, 3 r4] +20 [Jabin, 43] +7 
[Midianites, 6 1] +3 [Abimelech, 922] + r8 (Ammonites, ]0«1 
+20 [Philistines, cp 13 1 1ft 20 and 16 31]), we get 334 or 464 
years — according to the first reckoning already 54 years too 
many, with nothing left for Joshua and Saul ; according to the 
second, onjy sixteen years for these two together, a period far 
from sufficient for the deeds of both. 
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| is a chronology any longer attainable.’ It is, therefore, 
also useless to seek, by calculation from these numbers, 
to ascertain the time of the leadership of Joshua and 
the reign of Saul. The furthest we can go is to 
conclude, from passages like Am. 2 10 ft 25, that an old 
tradition estimated the journey through the wilderness 
at forty years. (On the chronology of the Book of 
Judges, see Judges, § 15.) 

It is much harder to deal with the chronological 
dates for the period from the building of the temple by 

6 Temple to * s * 0 ^ 01n0n t0 tbe conquest of Jerusalem 

Nebuchad- by Neb ^chadrezzar. In various im- 

port, ant instances we now meet with 

rezzar. . . . 

statements concerning the year of the 

reigning king to winch tin* event narrated belongs. 
Thus 111 regard to events of war we read : ‘ In the 
fifth year of King Rehoboam Shishak King of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem ’ (1 K. H25), and ‘In the 
ninth year of Hosea the king of Assyria took Samaria’ 
(2 K. 176). So also in regard to home affairs : ‘ In the 
three and twentieth year of King Jehoash the priests 
had not repaired the breaches of the house' (2 K. 127). 
Clear as such passages seem to he, we need to know 
which year of a given king was called the first — the 
year in the course of which he ascended the throne, or 
the first complete year at the beginning of which he 
was already seated on the throne. Sound information 
on this point is still more indispensable, however, for the 
understanding of the further data for our period supplied 
by the Books of Kings. These give the sum of the 
years of reign of each several king. If, however, for 
any interval that can be defined by means of events 
related, we add together these amounts, the totals for 
the parallel kingdoms of Judah and Israel do not agree. 
The question becomes very complicated when at each 
accession the date is regularly defined synchronistically, 
by years of the contemporary ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Israel or Judah. This synchronism again 
leads to a reckoning of its own. What we have first 
to do is to estimate the value of the various chrono- 
logical data which form a sort of framework for the 
whole history of the period. Then we can determine the 
importance and range of the individual dates assigned by 
years of accession. 

The statements concerning the duration of a reign as 
well as the synchronism of its beginning form parts of 

7 Reigns and tbe br ' e ^ rev * ews pass judgment 

synchronisms. 

Books of, § iff.). The two chronological elements, 
however, have a diverse origin ; for the synchronistic 
notes betray their character as ‘ subjective additions of 
the Epitomator. 1 It is clear, to begin with, that 

this noting of synchronism was not in actual use during 
the existence of the two kingdoms : apart from dates 
of accessions, we find it only once — at the fall of 
Samaria (2 K. 1 8 9 10), the point where the system comes 
to an end. 

It would be natural to maintain that the very construction 
of the chronological notes rexeals their diverse origin : the 
verb -j*s£ has in the same sentence one meaning for the words 
that precede, and another for those that follow. It is to he 
construed as inchoative ( = ‘ he became king’) as well as pro- 
gressive (=‘he reigned*). For instance, ill 2K.I423 ‘In the 
fifteenth year of Amaziah the son of Joash, king of Judah, 
Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel ( = became king, 

and also=reigned) forty-one years in Samaria.* If here and 
there (1 K. 15 25 16 29 22 52 : 2K.31 1513) -j^>i is added to 
this only proves, it would seem, a sense of the irreconcil- 
ability of expressing both the date of accession and the duration 
of the reign by the simple verb The double sense of this 

verb, however, is peculiar to such annals, and is to be explained by 
the brevity of the style. Exactly so in the list of kings of' Tyre 
given by fosephus (c. Ap. 1 18) from Menander of Ephesus, 
e/3acriAevcrev is used in both senses at the same time; ‘he 
became king’ as well as ‘and he reigned.’ 

The decisive proof, however, of the secondary char- 
acter of the synchronistic numbers is reached only when 
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we compare them with the years of reign. It then 
appears that the former has been attained by ealeulation 
from the latter, although the method that has been 
followed cannot in all points be discerned. 1 A tabular 


This table shows that at the end of the 258th year I 
after the division of the kingdom, there had elapsed 258 
synchronistic years, 241 y* years of reign in Israel, and 
260 such years in Judah ; and we have thus the singular 
equation 258 = 241-^ = 260. The result is even more 
singular, however, when we examine separately the parts 
before and after the first point of coincidence obtained 
through a contemporaneous accession in both lines. 
Before the year of accession of Jehu and Athaliah there 
were only 88 years according to the synchronisms for 
98 years of reign in Israel and 95 in Judah ; but for the 
second part there are 170 years according to the syn- 
chronisms for only i43 T V years of reign in Israel and 
165 in Judah. Whilst thus, in the first period, the 
number, according to the synchronistic calculation, is 
smaller than the sum of the traditional years, in the 
second period, which is longer by about a half, it ex- 
ceeds the traditional years not inconsiderably. Similar 
variations for smaller periods can easily be proved by a 
glance at the table. Nor can we equalize the syn- 

1 It has recently been shown by Benzinger (Comm, zu den 
Kdnigen, 1899, pp. x\ iii.-xxi.) that the synchronisms start from 
two different points and proceed upon two distinct methods of 
reckoning, one of which is followed by preference in the Hebrew 
text and the other in ©l. 


exhibition of the data will be the best way to make this 
clear. In the first column we give the date reckoned 
from an imaginary era of the division of the kingdom, 
and in the last the references from the Books of Kings. 


chronistie and the traditional numbers by assuming that 
the latter represent a popular way of counting according 
to which from the middle of the first to the beginning 
of the third year was considered three years, as in the 
case of the siege of Samaria (2 K. 18 10). The excess 
of the traditional values in the period before Jehu could 
perhaps be thus explained, but not their defect in the 
following period. Nor is it possible by altering the 
individual numbers to bring the synchronisms into 
harmony with the years of reign ; even were one to alter 
all the synchronistic statements, this would do nothing 
towards removing the differences between the numbers 
for Israel and those for Judah. Thus, almost along the 
whole line, the discrepancy between synchronisms and 
years of reign is incurable. 

We must not fail, however, to appreciate a remark- 
able agreement. The sum of the synchronistic years is 
very nearly equal to the sum of the years of reign for 
Judah (258 = 260). The slight difference of two years 
can have no weight, and can perhaps be entirely 
removed. In the surprising statement of 2 K. 13 10 that 
the accession of Jehoash of Israel happened in the 37th 
year of Jehoash of Judah, we may follow v. 1 and change 
37 to 39 ; for, according to that verse, Jehoahaz, who 
had aeceded in the 23rd year of Jehoash of Judah, 
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icigned 17 years. In this way the sum of the years of 
reign in the lines of Israel and Judah, according to the 
synchronisms, would be increased in each case by two 
years — for Jehoahaz would have reigned, according to 
the synchronism, 16 years instead of 14, and Jehoash 
39 instead of 37 — while the traditional numbers would 
undergo no alteration. Keen without this slight emen- 
dation — adopted in the A /<// tie edition of the LXX, and 
demanded by Thenius, Klostermann, and Kamphausen 

it is apparent that it is the sum of the Judean years 

of reign that forms the basis on which the .synchronistic 
numbers are calculated. In this process, however, 
though the individual sums have not been disregarded, 
it has been impossible, especially in the case ol the 
kings of X. Israel, to avoid important variations. 

Care, however, has been taken not to alter the synchronism of 
events. 1 It is worthy of note that the following requirements 
are satisfied'. — Jeroboams riign runs parallel with those of 
Rehoboam and Abijnh (1 K. 1 1 30 l'» 7) ; Haaslia is king during 
the reign of Asa (,i K. In 10) ; Jehoshaphat survives Ahab 
and Ahaziah, and reigns contemporaneously with Jehoram 
of Israel (i K. 22 2 ff. 50 ; 2 K. S 7 /n) ; the deaths of Jcboram of 
Israel and Ahaziah of Judah tall in the same year (2 k.U); 
Amaziah and Jehoash of Israel reign contemporaneously (2 K. 
14 8 ff .) ; and Pekah is a contemporary of Jotham and Aim/ (2 R. 

1537 id s JF)- 

Although the synchronistic dates have thus not been 
attained without regard to tradition, they are obviously, 
as belonging to the youngest parts of the text, not a 
standard for chronology. They apply to the past a 
method of dating with which it was quite unacquainted. 
This is true not only of the practice, which could never 
be carried out in actual life, of connecting the years of 
one kingdom with reigns of kings in a neighbouring 
kingdom, but also of the methodical practice, pre- 
supposed in such a custom, of indicating in an exact 
and regular way the years within one and the same 
kingdom, by the years of reign of its king for the time 
being. In such texts as we can, with any confidence, 
assign to pre-exilic times, we find nothing but popular 
8 First chronologies associating an event with 
, , some other important event contem- 

attempts at porary with it , Is 6l u ^ 2 o ()l) . 

C on Ogy. The ^ ew ^ates according to years of 
kings given in the older history (as, e.g . , 1 K. 14 25 ; 2 K. 
12 7) may be ignored. They are too isolated, and must 
rest [e.g. , in the writings and portions which treat of the 
latest pre-e\iiic times) on subsequent calculation, or be 
due to interpolation (cp also the dates introduced by 
the Chronicler in deference to the desire felt at 1 later 
date for exacter definition of time, of which the Books 
of Kings still knew nothing: 2CI1. 1323 15 10-19, an< ^ 
especially 16 1) — though it is perhaps possible that, 
even without there being a settled system, some pro- 
minent events might, occasionally and without set 
purpose, be defined by years of reign. In any case, 
dating by native kings must be regarded as at least 
older than the artificial synchronism between Judah and 
Israel. 

Dating by the years of kings was thus never sys- 
tematically used by the Hebrews so long as they had 
q *> , , • national kings. They learned this 

„ vu°? ia11 useful method from the Babylonians, 
and then introduced it into their his- 
torical works compiled during the exile (cp Wi. AT 
Untersuch. , especially pp. 87-94). Thus the question 
how the Hebrews dealt with the year of a king's death 
— i.e. , whether they reckoned the fraction of a year that 
remained before the beginning of the next year to the 
deceased king, or made the first year of the new king 
begin at once — disappears. There can be no doubt 

that the synchronisms, as well as the dates and y-ars 
of reign in general, presuppose the Babylonian method 
(the only satisfactory one), according to which the rest 
of the year in which any king died was reckoned to the 

1 We need take no account of the independent narratives of 
Chronicles (7.7'., § 5); they do not agree «.v».n with the 
traditional years of reign. 

2 Whether the account is correct need not here be considered.. 
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last of his reign, and the first year of the new king was 
the year at the beginning of which he already wore 
the ci own. 

By giving up the synchronisms we are thrown back 
for the chronology of the monarchy on the sums of the 

10 Years ' tars 01 ,v '» n °f t ^ le individual kings. 

of reign ^ ie ' lo B c °f finding in these numbers 
® ’ li list worthy material for chronology, and 
thus solving the singular equation whereby about 242 
Isracliti-.li years represent 260 Juckuu years, could be 
re; disci I only on one condition. One might simply sub- 
tract the 24 2 Israditish year? from the total for Judah, and 
regard the excess of 18 years as falling after the conquest 
of Samnri.1. Nor is there anything in the synchronism 
to prevent this operation, for that may have started from 
an inconret calculation in putting- the fall of Hoshea as 
late as the reign of He/ckiah. A clear \eto, however, is 
laid on this procedure on other grounds. If we subtract 
the superfluous j 8 years (6 years of Ilezckiah and the 
last t2 of Aha/) from the total for Judah, all that is left of 
Ahaz’s reign parallel with the Israelitish years of reign 
is the first 4 years. Therefore Pekah, who was murdered 
nine years before the fall of Samaria (2 K. 17 6), must, at 
the accession of Ahaz, have been already fi\c ) ears dead, 
which is impossible, since, according to 2 K. 165^, this 
king was attacked by him. The expedient of simple 
subtraction, therefore, fails ; the embarrassing equation 
remains, about 242 Israelitish years = 260 Judean : nay, 
since no objection can be raised against the contem- 
poraneousness of the deaths of Jehoram of Israel and 
Ahaziah of Judah, 144 Israelitish years = 165 Judean. 

If the totals are thus unequal, very great inequalities 
appear, naturally, in the details. Efforts have been 
made to rcmo\ c them ; but this has not been achieved 
in any convincing way. 

2 K. 16 5, e.g., states that during the attack of leprosy from 
which his father A/ariah suffered in the last years of his life, 
‘Jotham was over the palace and judged the people of the land.’ 
Even were we to found on this statement the theory that the 
years of reign of father and son that ran parallel to each other 
were counted twice over in the numbers 52 and 16 assigned to 
their respective reigns, and also to suppose that during all 
these 16 j ears the father was still alive, there would still remain 
144 Israelitish years = 149 Judean. 

Mistaken attempts of this kind are, moreover, the less 
to be taken into consideration that, as will appear ($ 35/J, 
even the lowest total of 144 years for the interval from 
Jehu to the fall of Samaria is more than 20 years too high. 
From all this it results that the individual numbers of 
years of reign, as well as the totals, are untrustworthy and 
useless for the purposes of a certain chronology, even if 
it be admitted that, within certain limits or in some 
points, they may agree with actual fact. 

. f The untrustworthiness of the numbers 
11 . Basis 01 b ecomes plainer when the principle ac- 
calculation. con ji n g to which they are formed is 
clearly exhibited. 

In 1SS7 E. Krcy (see below, § 85) argued that, at least in the 
case of the Israelitish kings, the several sums assigned to the 
respective reigns lest in general on an artificial fiction. He 
then thought that the series of kings of Judah, and indeed those 
also of the house of lei 111, ‘show no such artificiality'; but (acc. 
to Bleek-We. EinlM ) 265) he soon observed a playing with 
figures also in the items for Judah. - 1 o begin with the 

kings of Israel down to Jehoram, we find an average reign of 12 
years. In the i.nse of Omri and Jehoram this is the exact 
number, whilst for Jeroboam, Liaasha, and Ahab we have 22 1 
(i.e., in round numbers 2: 12), and for the rest— Nadab, Elah, 
and Aha/iah (tin immediate successors of the kings provided 
with the double period)— 2 years each. This is as if we had 8 
kings with 12 years each, making a total of 96— more exactly 98 
years. Moreover, the totals for the first and the last four of 
these are each almost exactly 48. In the next part of the series, 
as We. emphasises, we have for the 9 kings fr. an Jehu to Hoshea 
a total of 144 years, which makes an average of 16 for each. 
One might also urge l he remarkable fact that, even as Jehu 
with his ^S years vmgned about as long as his two successors, 
so the 41 years ..f Jt lobupiin II. also exactly equal the sum 
of the reigns of his successors. In the Judean line, on the 

other hand, a similar role is played by the figures 40 and 80. 
Thus, down to the destruction of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, we have Keliolioam+Abijah 20, Asa 41, Jehoshaphat 

l Strictly, Baasha has exactly 24 assigned him. 
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+ Jehoram + Ahaziah 4- Athaliah 40, Jehoash 40, Amaziah-f- 
A/ariah 81, Jotham+Aha/ rHezekiah 38 years; and from this 
point onwards till the la*t dat»- p the 37th year of Jehoiachin, we 
have He/eki:ili + Menas',eh — Ainon 8o, and also Josaah-f-Joahaz 
-r Jelioiakim+Jehoidchin 70^ years, if we might still, with 
Kaniphausen, lie inclined to find in all this only a freak of 
chance, our suspii.iun would be raised on comparing the total 
for 1 ho kings * »t Israel (< ire. 240) with the number in 1 K. 61 
(48-..), and still more on observing that 480 is also the total of 
years from the building of the temple of bulumon to the begin- 
ning of a new epoch — the epoch that opens with the conquest of 
liahylon by Cyrus and the consequent possibility of founding the 
second Theocracy and setting about the building of the second 
temple. (The 36-7 years of Solomon from the building of the 
temple +260 years, to the fall of Samaria +133A years, to the fall 
of Jerusalem +50 years of the E.\ile, give exactly 4-0 years.) 

'There can hardly, then, be any mistake about the 
artificiality of the total as well as of the various 
items, if so, the origin of the present numbers for the 
years of reign of the individual kings, on which the 
synchronistic notices are founded, must fall in a 
period later than the victory of Cyrus over Babylon, 
and chronology cannot trust to the correctness of the 
numbers. 

For all that, it may be conjectured the numbers in 
individual instances are correct ; but which are such 
12 R It cases> can ^>e known only in some way 
independent of the numbers. Sometimes, 
indeed, the narrative of Kings or a prophetic writing 
can decide the point ; but without help from outside we 
could lint go far. In itsdf it cannot be more than 
probable that the last kings of Judah appear with the 
correct numbers. These numbers give Hezekiah 29 
(2 K. lSr 2), Manasseh 55 (21 t). Anion 2 (21 19), Josiah 
31 (22i), Jehoahaz £ ( 2-'J 21 ), Jehoiakim 11 (2-1 36), 
fehoiachin | (248), and Zedekiah it years (24 18) ; thus, 
T 39j y^irs in all, embodying an 1 Miniate of 133 years 
from the fall of Samaria to the conquest of Jerusalem. 
Thus, the earliest that the dates according to years of 
kings can lay claim to consideration is in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Here grave mistakes in retrospective calcula- 
tion (for even they rest on that) seem to be excluded by 
the nearness of the time. Naturally no account can be 
tii ken of the statements of the Book of Daniel, which 
did not originate till the second century B r. ; it knows 
the history of the fall of the kingdom of Judah and of 
the exilic period only from tradition, and cannot be 
acquitted of grave mistakes (see Daniel, ii. § 9 /). 

For the last per iod, reaching from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the beginning of the Christian era, \\<: have in the 
13 Fr m Hebrew OT itself but few historical re- 
p j. ^ cords. Beyond the introduction of the law 
, . in the restored community the historical 

mwards narratlve does not conduct us. For the 
short interval preceding it \vc are referred 
to the statements in the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
and in the books of Ezra and Nchemiah. These, how- 
ex er, show that the Jews had learned in the interval 
how to date exactly b\ years of reign. The writings 
mentioned give dates by years of the Persian kings. 
All difficulties in the way of a chronology of this period, 
however, are not thus removed. The names Darius and 
Arta.xer.xes leave us to choose between the several bearers 
of these names among the Persian kings. Hence both 
the first and the second of the three Dariuses have been 
regarded as the Dariawesh mentioned in the OT, and 
even all three Artaxer.xcs have been brought into con- 
nection with the Artahsasta of Ezr. -Xeh. Then, again, 
the transpositions and actual additions that the Chronicler 
allows himself to make increase the difficulty of knowing 
the real order of ex’ents. In the case of Darius, 

indeed, only the first can, after all (in spite of Havet and 
Imbert), be seriously considered. 

The chief interest, accordingly, lies in deciding as to 
the date in Ezra 7 7 f. which sets the return of Ezra in 
14 Advent sevent ^ >' ,jar °f Artahsasta. It is 
of Ezra t0 notec * this passage (7 1-10) has 
been revised by the Chronicler (see Ezra 
and Nehemiah, Books of), and in both verses the 
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date is open, from its position or lack of connection, to 
the suspicion of not being original. Kosters accordingly, 
leaving this datum wholly out of account, maintained 
{Her sid, ’94) that Ezra made his first appearance in 
Jerusalem with the Go hi (see Israel, § 57) immediately 
after Nchemiah s second arrival there, while Artaxerxrs 
I. was still on the throne, and introduced the law then. 
Van Hoonackcr, on the other hand, accepted the datum 
of Ezra ~ 7 f, but believed that it had reference to 
Artaxerxes II., and accordingly set down the date of 
Ezra's arrival as in the seventh year of that king 
(397 H.r. ). [Marquart ('Die Organisation der jiid. 
Gemeinde nach deni sogenannten E.xil,' Fundament* 
isr. u. jiid. Cu'sch . , ’96) 1 thinks that the careers of 
Nchemiah and Ezra can fall only a few decades earlier 
than the reported deportation of Jews to Hyrcania 
under Artaxer.xcs III., Ochus. Nehemiah’s Artaxerxes 
was, he thinks, Artaxer.xcs II.. Mnemon. He finds no 
trace of Ezra’s presence in Jerusalem during the 
twelve -years' governorship of Nehemiah ; the reference 
to Ezra in Neh. 12 36 is an addition of the Chronicler. 
Nehemiah, too, is nowhere mentioned in Ezra (Neh. 
89 IO2 are interpolated). Internal evidence alone can 
determine the date of Ezra. Neh. 13 is connected 
naturally with Ezra 9 1-IO44. Ezra’s arrival then 
follows in the time afar Nehemiah’s return to Susa; 
the text of Ezra 7 7 (which belongs to the redactor) has 
suffered in transmission ; 368 or 365 was the original 
date reported. Nehemiah's second arrival, at any rate, 
fell after the promulgation of the Law (Neh. 13 1 ) ; 
M irquart proposes to read in Neh. 136 ' at the end of 
his days’ (vo*), implying a date between 367 (30 4) and 
359. Choync, in a work almost devoid of notes, but 
culled ' the provisional summing up of special re- 
searches,' differs in some respects in his chronological 
view of the events nlike from the scholars just referred 
to, and from Ed. Meyer, who is about to be mentioned. 
(Sec his Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, ’98, 
translated, after revision by the author, by H. Stocks 
under the title J >os n m /igi»\e Lrben der Jitdcn nach dem 
JixiU '99). Like Marquart he doubts the correctness 
of the text of Neh. 5 14; but he is confident that the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra- Nchemiah is Artaxerxes 1., and 
that Nehemiah’s return to Susa precedes the arrival 
of Ezra with the Cola. The incapacity of Nehemiah’s 
succesv ir (the Tirshatha?) probably stimulated Ezra to 
seek «. firman from the king, though the terms of the 
supposed firman in Ezra 7 cannot be relied upon. 
Ezra seems to have failed at the outset of his can -it. 
and it was the news of this failure, according to 
Cheyne, that drew Nchemiah a second time from Susa. 
Ivlostermann's treatment of the chronology in Herzog 
cannot be here summarised. — E d.] 

Ed. Meier's thorough discussion ( Entst . '96), how- 
ever, has convinced the present writer that we are not 
entitled to call in question the arrival of Ezra before 
Nehemiah, and consequently that the datum of Ezra 
77/ may be right after all. If so, Ezra returned to 
Jerusalem with the Gala in 458 B.C. , having it for his 
object to introduce the law there. In this, however, he 
did not succeed. It was not until after Nehemiah had 
arrived in Jerusalem in 445 B.C. clothed with ample 
powers, and had in the same year restored the city walls 
with his characteristic prudence and energy, that Ezra 
was at last able to come forward and introduce the law 
under Nehemiah's protection (445 B.C. ). From this 
date onwards till 433 b. ( . (cp Neh. 136) Nehemi.-ih 
continued in Jerusalem. Shortly after 433 B.c. — 
perhaps in 432 B.c. — he obtained 1 second furlough. 
Hi»\\ long this lasted we do nut know ; but its import- 
ance is clear from Neh. 13 4-31. 


16. Later 
times. 


The OT offers no further chronological 
material for determining the dates of the 
last centuries before Christ. 


1 But the essay was * completed 29th August 1895 ’ (p. 28). 
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The apocalypse of Daniel cannot be held to bridge over the 
gap between Ezra and the time of the i\lm\.ibees with any 
certainty, for it is the peculiarity of these apm ,il\pses to point 
to past events only in a veiled way, and it is, in f.iet, only what 
we know otherwise of the complications between Syi i.i and 
Egypt, and of the doings of Antiochus Kpiph.utes, th.it makes 
an understanding and an estimate of the- de-sn iptnuis in the 
Book of Daniel possible. Besides, its intimation (!»J4 /A) that 
from the destruction of Jerusalem by Ne-liurh.-nlrev/.ir ( st’t'O to 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (164), we- are to ru l.nn a 
period of 70 year-weeks — 490 years — shows how in.u nu.ite 
the chronological knowledge >>f the write-r was, and how much 
need we have to look around for other help. 


Astronomical 
data. 


Astronomy would furnish the surest means for deter- 
mining the exact year and day of ewnts, if the ( >T c<m- 

„ „ , tamed iiululntnble accounts of solar or 

16. Supposed , unar wl||ws _ Un |, 1| ,| lil) ., |„, H , VLTt 

such accounts are kicking. Om- might 
be tempted to go so far as ti> suppose 
a solar eclipse to explain the sign on the sun- 
dial of Ahaz given to Hezekiah by Is.1i.1h (Is. 338); 
perhaps also the ‘standing still of the sun at Gil icon' 

17. Mahlers U osh -10.--M). K..t".n..lis„V as this 

<"•'>' set-in. l-.il. Mahler (see § 38 for 
^ ’ title of work) has not been content to 

stop here, but has discovered many solar eclipses in- 
timated in the OT : he even finds them in every pro- 
phetic passage that speaks of a darkening of the sun. In 
this wav he has been able to determine astronomically 
1 whole series of events. Before we can accept these 
results, however, we must examine more carefully the 
foundation on which they are reared. 


For example, Mahler assigns the Exodus to the 27th March 
1335 B.c. which was a Thursday, because fourteen days before 
th.n day there occurred a central solar eclipse. This calculation 
re-is i.n Talmudic data 1 that assign the darkness mentioned in 
Ka. in 21 to the 1st of Nisan, and explain that that day, and 
there!* >re also the 15th of Nisan, was a Thursday. In Ex. 10 22, 
indeed, we read of a darkness of three days ; hut Mahler argues 
that this note of duration really belongs not to v. 22 but to v. 23, 
and is meant simply to explain how ‘intense and terrifying was 
the impression which the darkness produced on the inhabitants 
of Egypt' — ‘so that no one dared for three days to leave his 
house.’ It is just as arbitrary to assume in Gen. 15 sff. an eclipse 
enabling Abraham to count the stars before sunset, and then to 
use the eclipse for fixing the date of the covenant then con- 
cluded (Berith ben hab-betharim). The time at which search 
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is to be made for this eclipse Mahler reckons as 430 years 
before the Exodus, since Rabbinic tradition thus explains the 
number 430 assigned in E.\. 1 2 40 to the stay in Eg\ pi. u lnlst on 
the other hand it makes the 400 years assigned in (Jen. 15 i,- 
to the bondage begin with the birth of Isaac. The desired 
eclipse Mahler finds on titli (). t. 1704 n.c. about 4 ?,o je-ais 
before the Exodus (133s lt.c. see .il>u\c). E\en more artificial, 
li possible, is the K.ililiinic exege'-is of and 3232 on 

whnli i\l. ililer relies l»>r the- delemmintinn of the beginning and 
the end < .1 1 lie two 11Ly.y1.Mi s' stay of Jaeob in Haran. The 
solar ei 1 ipse II id II .lied ueeonliug to him in < len. 28 n (‘ because 
the sun w.is m t ’) must have been, lie argues, in the evening, and 
would thus lie the eclipse that occurred on the 17th Feb. 1601 
p.i ., whilst ( len. : t*J (‘and the Min rose upon him') must 
in'Ii' file- a mniiiiiig ellipse, which occurred on 30th May 1581 
b.c. If we add that fi»r t he vntury of Joshua at Gibeon(Josh. 
10 12- 14) lie li.is found a solar ei, I ipse calculated to have occurred 
on 31st J an. 1296 B.c. , we have lor the earliest period the following 
items: — 

Mauler's sum ism> Early Dates. 

Abraham's Rerilh ben I1.1l i-ln't liarim (Gen. 155 ff,') 1764 B.c. 
Jacob's jiiiiriiey ti» Haran (< tin. 2X 1 1) 1601 ,, 

J.iia-h's return ln.iue (I ic-n. 32 j;i | j^J) . , IS 8r „ 

Ex'hIus (K\. IO21 ) ^ . 27th March 1335 , 

Joshua's victory at Gibeon (Josh. 10 12-14) , 1296 , 

The attempt to do justice to Is. 38 8 by the assumption of a 
solar eclipse is at least more interesting. According to this 
theory, all the requirements of the narrative would be met if a 
solar eclipse had occurred ten hours before sunset, since in that 
case the index could have traversed over again the ten degrees 
which, owing to the eclipse, it had ’ gone down,' and the dial would 
have again made its usual indication. Such an eclipse has, more- 
over, been found for 17th June 679 b.c., whence, since the sign in 
question belongs tu He/ekiah's fourteenth year, his reign must 
have covered the years 693-1-64 b.c. 

The further calculations which fix a whole series of dates on 
the ground of misunderstood passages are likewise quite unsatis- 
factory. Thus, Amos is made (Sy_/.) to announce to Jeroboam 
II. the solar eclipse of 5th May 770 b.c. ; Is. 10 3 and Micah36 
are made to refer to that of the nth Jan. 689 b.c. in the time of 
Hezekiah ; and Joel, who is represented as living in the time of 
Manasseh, is made to indicate no fewer than three solar eclipses 
(21st Jan. 662, 27th June 661, and 15th April 657 b.c. ; cp Joel 
2 to 33 4 415). It is further urged that we should refer Ezek. 
30 18 and 328 to the solar eclipses of 19th May 557 and 1st Nov. 
556; Nah. 1 8 to that of 1 6th March 581 ; 1 Jer. 423 28 to that on 
2 1 st Sept. 582 (in the time of Josiah) ; and Is. 8 22 to that on 5th 
March 702 b.c. (in the time of Ahaz); and, finally, that even the 
fight against Sisera can, according to Ju. 620, be with certainty 
fixed for 9th Aug. 1091 b.c. 

By combining these ‘results' with the numbers of the OT 
Mahler believes himself justified in producing the following 
chronological table for the time of the Monarchy : — 


TABLE II. — Mahler's remarkable Chronology: Divided Monarchy. 


Kings of Judah. 
945-928 Rehoboam 
928-025 Abijam ( = Abijab) 

925-884 Asa 


17 years 
3 „ 

4i „ 


883-858 Jehoshaphat 25 

860 (r/c)-852 Joram 8 ,, 

852 Ahaziah 1 year 

852-845 Athaliah 7 years 

845-805 Joash 40 

805-777 Amaziah 29 ,, 

777-725 Uzziah . 52 „ 


725-709 Jotham 16 ,, 

709-693 Ahaz . 16 ,, 

693-664 Hezekiah . 29 ,, 

664-610 Manasseh . 55 ,, 

610-609 Amon 2 ,, 

^°9~579 Josiah 31 „ 

579 Joahaz 3 months 

579-568 Jehoiakim 11 years 

568 Jehoiacliin 3 months 

568-557 Zedekiah 11 years 


Kings of Israel. 

945-924 Jeroboam . 

924-922 Nadab 
922-899 Baasha 
899-898 Elah . 

898 Zimri 

898-892 Omri and Tibni | 

892-887 Omri / 

887-866 Ahak 
866-864 Ahaziah 
864-852 Jehorani 

852-824 Jehu . 

824-807 lehoahnz 
807-792 Joash 
792-751 Jeroboam II 

739 Zechariah 6 months, Shallum 
738-728 Menahem ben Gadi . 

727-726 Pekahiah . 

726-706 Pekah ben Remaliali 

697-688 Hoshea hen Elah 


22 years 


3 » 

24 „ 

2 ,, 

7 days 
12 years 


2 

12 

28 ,, 

17 » 

16 ., 

4 1 

1 month 
10 years 

2 

20 


9 


It is only a pity that the imposing edifice thus ern-lrd 
in the name of astronomical science rests on a founda- 
tion so unstable — an artificial phantom, dependent on a 
Rabbinical exegesis, itself a mere creation of fancy. 

The OT itself having thus failed to give sufficient 

* B. Talm. Shabbdth. 87b, etc. ; see Mahler, Bibl. Chron. 
4 ff. 


1 Mahler finds here a reference to the fall of Nineveh. He 
argues that the battle against the Lydians in which the day 
became night (cp Herod. 1 103),— a battle which preceded the 
fall of Nineveh— fell, not on 30th Sept. 610 B.c. but on 28th May 
585 b.c. Again, the solar eclipse with the announcement of 
which Zephaniah (1 15) cornua ts an allusion to the expedition 
undertaken by Phraortes against Nineveh at least twenty-five 
years before its final fall is (;icc. to Mahler) one that happened 
on 30th July 607. 
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chronological data, we have to inquire whether the 


ih TT 1 f foreign nations, which so often come 
' 6 ?. rom through the events of history into 

£yP iaa contact with Israel, ean help us. In 
so doing we must consider in the first 
place the Egyptians. It is to Egypt that the narrative 
of the origin of the people of Israel points ; thither 
< scaped the remnant of the community of Gedaliah ; 
and in the interval between these times, as also later, 
the fortunes of Palestine were often intertwined with 
those of Egypt. 

The Egyptians themselves possessed no continuous 
era : for the quite unique mention, on a stele from Tanis, I 
of the 400th year of the king Nubti (aecord- 
, ’ ing to Steindorff probably none other than 
xe era. ^ g Qc j g et T an j s j ( i s too obscure and 
uncertain, and would not help us at all even were it 
more intelligible. Nor yet does the Sotkis-period help 
us much. This was <% period of 1461 years, at each 
recurrence of which the first days of the solar year and 
of the ordinary year of 365 days once again coincided 
for four years, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 1 
Dog-star, from whose rising the solar year was reckoned, 
again appeared on the 1st of Thoth. The period was 
never used for chronological purposes. 1 Nor have the 
monuments fulfilled the expectation, not unreasonable in 
itself, that by the help of inscriptions giving dates aeeord- 
ing to two methods it would be possible, by calculation, 
to reach a more exact chronology for Egyptian history. 
The most learned Egyptologists, indeed, can themselves 
determine Egyptian chronology only through combina- 
tion with data from outside sources. The conquest of 
Egypt by Cambyses in the year 525 b.c. furnishes 
their cardinal point. From this event, the years of 
on d • i re ig n of the kings of the 26th d\ nasty 


o cer am y. ^ a t a supplied by the monuments, 

Herodotus, and Manetho. What lies before Tsamtik I. , 
the first pharaoh of this dynasty, however, is in the 
judgment of Egyptologists more or less uncertain, and 
therefore for other chronological determinations the 
records of that earlier time are either not to be used at 


may be fixed with certainty by the help 


all or to be used with the greatest caution. 

Still, even this short period, from 664/3 (the accession > 
of Psamtik I.) to 525 B.C., is a help to us by supplying I 
points of reference. Through synchronisms of Egyptian i 
and Judean history several events of the time are to ! 
certain extent fixed. Thus Necho II. (middle of 610 j 
B.C. to beginning of 594 b.c.) is admitted to be the I 
king who fought the battle at Megiddo that cost Josiah 
his life. So mention is made in the OT of Hophra 
(Apries), who reigned 588-569 b.c., and was even down 1 
to 564 nominally joint ruler with Amasis (see Egypt, § ' 
60). Thus we get fixed points for the contemporaries 
of NVcho II.— Josiah, Jehoahaz, and Jehoiakim ; — and 
for the contemporaries of Hophra — Jeremiah, and the 
Jews in Egypt (Jer. 4430) — although neither for the 
battle of Megiddo nor for that of Carchemish can the 
j'ear be determined from Egyptian data. On the other 
hand, these Egyptian data are sufficient to prove that 
the astronomical edifice of Mahler is quite impossible. 

For the time before Psamtik I. the rulers of the 
21 26 th ^)' nast y may be fixed approximately. 

Dviiastv Tnnutamon ruled alone only a short time, 

^ and therefore may fall out of account. The 

data for his three predecessors do not agree (cp Egypt, 

§ 66 /.). 

Taharka reigned, according to the monuments, 26 years; ac- 
v cording to Manetho, 18 (var. 20). 

Sabatako s reign, according to the monuments, was uncertain ; 
according to Manetho it was 14 (var. 12). 

1 The confirmation that Mahler (op. cit. y p. 56 Jp.) seeks for 
1 "itS ll -C. as the date of the Exodus in the statement that under 
M'-n< phthah, whom he holds to be the pharaoh of the Ewlus, 
was celebrated the beginning of a Sothic period, which may 
have happened in the year 1318 B.c., is certainly weak, since 
the pharaoh who according to Ex. 14 was drowned could not 
have reigned after that for 17 years. See Exodus. 
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Sabako reigned, according to the monuments, 12 years; ac- 
cording to Manetho, 8 (var. 12). 

If we assign to Sabatako Mnnetho’s number of years 
(fourteen) and take, as our basis for the rest, the numbers 
of the monuments, we get the following : — Taharka , 
690-664 B.C. , Sabatako , 704-690 B.C.., and Sabako, 
716-704 B.C. Still, according to the view of Steindorff, 
to whom we are indebted for these data, Taharka may 
bave reigned even longer than twenty-six years, perhaps 
along with Sabatako. Since, however, Ed. Meyer 
gives S.ibako 728-716, Sabatako circ. 704, and makes 
Taharka as early as 704 real master, although not till 
689 official ruler, of Egypt (cp Gesch. Aeg. 343/!), 
all sure support is already gone. Besides, although 
according to Meyer (op. cit. 344) the identity of Sabako 
with the Assyrian Sab'i and the Hebrew kid (So\ or, 
more correctly, Save’ or Swell) in 2 K. 17 4 is indubit- 
able, Steindorff has grave doubts as to the phonetic 
equivalence of these names, and finds no Egyptian 
datum for the battle of Altaku. It is, therefore, very 
difficult to get from Egyptian chronology any certain 
light on two OT statements relating to Egypt — viz., 
that Sennacherib sent messengers to Hezekiah when he 
heard of the expedition of Taharka (2 K. 19 9 ; Is. 37 9), 
and that Hoshea of Israel had dealings with kid of 
Egypt, and was therefore bound and put into prison by 
Shalmaneser (2 K. 17 4). 

For the chronology of the OT in still earlier times, 
there is, unfortunately, nothing at all to be gained from 
Fsrlipr E gyP tolo g>'- According to I K. 11 40 
times 14 =5 (cp 2CI1. 1 2 z). Shishak (Sheshonlj) 
was a contemporary of Solomon, and in 
the fifth j'ear of Rehoboam went up against Jerusalem. 
In spite, however, of the Egyptian monument at Karnak 
bearing the list of cities conquered by him, his date 
cannot be determined on Egyptological grounds (on 
biblical grounds it is usually given as about 930 B.c.). 
As to • Zerah the Cushite’ (2 Ch. 14 9/!), we need not 
expect to find any mention of him in Egyptian sources 
(Zerah). 

The clay tablets found at Tell el A in am a (see Israel, 
§ 6), indeed, make some important contributions to 
our knowledge of the relations of Palestine to Egypt; 
but for the chronology they afford nothing certain. 
We must get help from the chronology of Babylonia 
before we can, even approximately, determine the date 
of the correspondence. Then it seems probable that 
Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV. reigned in Egypt 
either about 1450 B.c. or about 1380 BtC., at which 
time, therefore, Palestine must have stood under the 


sceptre of Egypt : the contemporaries of Amen-hotep 
III. — Burnaburias I. and Kurigalzu I. of Babylon — are 
assigned by Winckler to 1493-1476 and 1475-1457 B.C. 
respectively, and the contemporary of Amen-hotep IV. 
— Burnaburias 11 . — to 1456-1422, whilst R. W. Rogers, 
on the other hand (Out lines of the History of Early 
Babylonia , 1895, P- 56), gives 1397-1373 as the probable 
date of Burnaburias II., and C. Niebuhr ( Chronol . dcr 
Gesch. Isr., A/g. , Bab. u. Ass. von 2000-700 B.C. 
un'crsucht , 1896) accepts only one Burnaburias and 
places him and his contemporary Amen-hotep IV. in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century B.C. As in 
these tablet inscriptions the name of the Hebrews has 
not so far been eertainly discovered, so, in the Egyptian 
monuments generally, we cannot find any reminiscence 
of cc stay of Israel in Egypt or of their departure. 1 
Theories about the pharaoh of the oppression and the 
pharaoh of the Exodus remain, therefore, in the highest 
degree uncertain. Neither Joseph nor Moses is to be 
found in Egyptian sources : supposed points of contact 
(a seven-years famine, and the narrative of Manfitho 
about Osarsiph-Moses in Josephus, c. Ap. I2728; on 
this ep Ed. Meyer, Gesch. Aeg. 276 / ) have proved, on 


1 On the insrription of Menephthah discovered in 1896, see 
Egypt, § 58 /, and Exodus, §§ 1, 3. 
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nearer examination, untenable. 1 Apart, therefore, from 
the dates of the rulers of the twenty-fifth and the twenty- 
sixth dvnasties, there is very little to be gained for OT 
ehronology from Egyptology. On Egyptian Chronology 
see also Egypt, § 41. 

Assvriology offers much more extensive help. It is 
much better supplied with chronological material, since 


23. Help from 
Assyriology. 


it possesses, for a series of 228 years, 
inscriptions containing careful lists of 
E pony ms , fists, that is, giving the name 


of the officer after whom the year was called, and 


mentioning single important events falling within the 
year. These brief notes alone are quite enough to give 
the lists an extraordinary importance. Their value is 
further increased, however, by the fact that the office of 
Eponym had to be held in one of his first years, 
commonly the second full year of his reign, by each 
king. Hence the order of succession of the Assyrian 
kings and the length of their reign can be determined 
with ease, especially as names of kings are distinguished 
from those of other Eponyms by the addition of the 
royal title and of a line separating them from those that 
precede them (cp Assyria, § 19^). The monumental 
character, too, of these documents, exempting them, as 
it does, from the risk of alteration attaching to notes in 
books, gives assurance of their trustworthiness. Nor is 
the incompleteness of the list supposed by Oppert a 
fact. In regard to the order of succession no doubt is 


I 


possible. 

The establishment of this uninterrupted series of 228 
years ean be accomplished with absolute certainty (as 
we shall see below) by the help of an 
e ' eclipse of the sun assigned by the list to 
the Eponym year of Pur-Sagali of Gozan. 2 In order 
to be able to determine the eclipse intended, however, 
and thus to fix the year astronomically, we have first to 
bring into consideration the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 3 
— next to these Assyrian Eponym lists, perhaps the 
most important chronological monument of antiquity. 
This Canon is a list giving the names of the rulers of 
Babylon — Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian — from 
Nabonassar to Alexander the Great (the Egyptian 
Ptolemies and the Romans are appended at the end), 
with the number of years each of them reigned, and the 
eclipses observed by the Babylonians and the Alex- 
andrians — the years being reckoned according to the era 
of Nabonassar — i.e. , from that prince's accession. The 
trustworthiness of this document is proved, once for all, 
by the astronomical observations it records, 4 from which 
we learn that the beginning of the era of Nabonassar 
falls in the year 747 b.c. 5 

The Canon can be combined with the Assyrian 
Eponym lists, and the establishment of the latter with 
certainty effected in the following way. On the one 
hand, the Ptolemaic Canon assigns to the year 39 of 
the era of Nabonassar, 709 B.C., the accession of 
Arkeanos (=Sargina on the fragment of the Babylonian 
list of kings) ; and, on the other hand, Assyrian clay 
tablets identify this year, the first of the rule of Sarmkln 
(i.e., Sargon or Arkeanos) over Babylon with the 

1 Cp also Wiedemann’s review ( TLZ , 1894, No. 25, p. 633), of 
Laroche’s Questions ch ro n o logiq ues (Angers, 1892), where the 
Exodus is assigned to 1492. The judgment of this competent 
reviewer is that ‘ the book is well-meant, but brings the question 
of the Exodus no nearer to a solution.’ 

2 0 , 1210 / 

3 It bears the name ‘ Ptolemaic Canon ' because it was in- 
cluded in his astronomical work by the geographer and mathe- 
matician Claudius Ptolemzeus, the contemporary of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius (therefore circ. 150 a . d .). 

4 The proof is strengthened by the fragments of a Babylonian 
list of kings published by Pinches in PS BA 6 193-204 [May, ’84], 
part of which constitute an exact parallel to the beginning of the 
Greek list, and completely confirming its statements concerning 
the names and reigns of the rulers. 

s More exactly (since the dates are reduced to the common 
Egyptian year) on the first of Thoth ( = 26th Feb.), not (ns 
according to Babylonian official usage might have been ex- 
pected) on the 1st of Nisan (=2ist March) (cp Hommel, GBA, 
488, and see below § 26). 


Eponym year of Mannu-ki-Asur-li' (Schr. A 'ATM, 491) 
the thirteenth of Sargon's rule in Assyria. 1 Hence we 
mav identify this Eponym year of Mannu-ki-Asur-li’ 
(the thirteenth year of Sargon's reign in Assyria) likewise 
with the year 709 B.C. ; and, as the series is uninter- 
rupted, all its dates become known. We can, then, 
obtain astronomical confirmation of the correctness of 
this combination (and so also of the trustworthiness of 
the Ptolemaic Canon and the A^sy rian Eponym lists) in 
the way hinted at already. For, if the Eponym year of 
M:innu-ki-Asur-li’ is the year 709 B.C. , the Eponym 
year of Pur-Sagali, to which, as we saw above, there is 
assigned a solar eclipse, must be the year 763 B.C. ; 
and astronomers have computed that on the 15th June 
of that year a solar eclipse occurred that would be 
almost total for Nineveh and its neighbourhood. Thus 
the Assyrian Eponym list may safely be used for chrono- 
logical purposes. 

< <n the ground of the statements of this list, then, 
wo haw, for the years 893-666 B.C., fixed points not to 
9R T? It be called in question by which to date 
esu . even t s 0 f this period in Israel ; for 
the Assyrian inscriptions not only supply direct informa- 
tion concerning certain events in Israel’s own history, 
but also in other cases fix the date of contemporaneous 
events which the narrative of the OT presupposes. 
Then the Ptolemaic Canon, which from 747 B.C. on- 
wards accompanies the Assyrian Eponym list, continues 
when the Eponym list stops (in 666 B.c. ), and conducts 
us with certainty down to Roman times. 

We are thus enabled to determine beyond all doubt 
the background of the history of Israel and Judah from 
893 downwards, and obtain down to Alexander the 
Great the following valuable dates : — 

TABLE III. — Assyrio-Babyi-ONIAN dates 
893 b.c. to Alexander the Great 

890-885 Tuklat-Adar. 

884-860 Asur-nasir-pal. 

859-825 Shalmaneser II. (Sal-ma-nu-uSSir) 

824-812 Samsi-Ramman. 

811-783 Ramman-nirari (III.). 

782-773 Shalmaneser III. (§al-ma-nu-usSir) 

772-755 Asur-dan-ilu (ASurdan III.) 

754-746 ASur-niraru. 

745-727 Tiglat-pileser III. (Taklat-habal-isarra) 

726-722 Shalmaneser III. 

721-705 Sargon (Arkeanos, 709-705, king of Babylon). 

704-681 Sennacherib (Sin-achi-irib). 

680-668 Esarhaddon (ASarhaddon, A 5 ur-ab-iddin = Asaridinos 
in Pt. Can.). 

667 = first year of the reign of ASur-bani-pal, who perhaps reigned 
till 626. 

The continuation is supplied by the Ptolemaic Canon 
which specifies the rulers of Babylon : — 

667-648 Saosduchinos ( = Sama 3 -sum-ukln). 

674-626 Kinilanadanos. 

625-605 Nabopolassaros (= Nabu-habal-usur). 

604-562 Nabokolassaros (= Nabu-kudurri-usur, TSTNYID' 3,3 and 
"IXNplM). 

561-560 Uloarudamos (= AvTl-Marduk, 

550-556 Nerigasolasaros (= Nilgai- Sar-usur). 

555-539 Nabonadios (- Nabu-na’id). 

538-5 ,0 Kyrus (= KuruS, tTYO). 

520- 522 Knmbyses (= Kambuyija). 

521- 486 Dareios I. (= Darayavus, CTYl). 

485-465 Xerxes ( = Khsayiiria, 

464-424 Artaxerxes I. (= Artakhsatra, NFlt?E>nPPIR). 

423-405 Dareios II. 

404-359 Artaxerxes II. 

358-338 Ochus. 

337—336 Arogos ( = Arses). 

335-332 Dareios III. 

Here follows Alexander the Great, who died in 323 B.C. 

With regard to this summary it is to be noted that (as is a 
matter of course in any rational dating by years of reign— it 
is certainly the case in the Ptolemaic Canon) the year con- 

1 From the thirteenth year of his rei^n down to his death in 
the seventeenth (and so, as the Ptolemaic Canon states, for five 
years) Sargon must have reigned over Babylon also. 
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sid'.Tcd as the first nf any king is the earliest year at the begin- 
ning of which he was already really reigning ; in the preceding 
year he had begun to reign on his predecessor’s death. Short 
reigns, accordingly, which did not reach the beginning of the 
new year, had to remain unnoticed, as that of Laborosoar- 
chad ( f.abasi-Marduk) in the year 556, which, according to 
. . Bcrossus, lasted only nine months. It is 

26. Beginning’ further to be noted that the beginning of 
of year. the year did not fall in the two lists on the 
sime day. The Eponym lists make the 
yea. begin on the first of Nisan, the 21st of March, while 
the Ptolemaic Canon follows the reckoning of the ordinary 
Egyptian year of 365 days, the beginning of which, as compared 
with our mode of reckoning, falls one day earlier every four 
years. Thus, if in the year 747, as was indeed already the 
case in 74?, the beginning of the year fell on the 26th of 
February, the year 744 would begin on the 25th. For a period 
of a hundred years this di Here nee would amount to twenty- five 
days. Thus the beginning of the year 647 b.c. would fall on 
the 1st of February ; and so on. Therefore for the period 747- 
323 h.c. the beginning of the year would always fall somewhat 
near the beginning of ours. 

If, then, the chronological data of the OT were trust- 
worthy, as soon as one cardinal point where the two series 
p — that of the OT and that just obtained 

— came into contact could be established 
necessary. certainty, the whole chronology of the 
OT would be at once determined, and the insertion of 
the history of Israel into the firm network of this general 
background would become possible. In the uncertainty, 
however, in which the chronological data of the OT are 
involved, this simple method can lead to no satisfactory 
result. All points of coincidence must be separately 
attended to ; and, although we may start out from a 
fixed point in drawing our line, we must immediately 
see to it that we keep the next point of contact in view. 
Unfortunately, in going backwards from the earliest 
ascertainable date to «. remoter antiquity such a check 
is not available. 

The earliest date available, as being certain beyond 
doubt, for an attempt to set the chronology of the OT 
p on a firm basis is the year 854 B.c., in 

t ^ ftT which Ahab king of Israel was one of 
cei \ a <- 11 the confederates defeated by Shalman- 
a e8, eser II. (859-825) at Karkar (Sr-hr. 
KGF ,* 356-371 and KAT {1 \ 193-200). Since, how- 
ever, the OT contains no reference to the event, it is 
of no use for the purpose of bringing the history of 
Israel into connection with general history till we take 
into consideration also the n»*\t certain date, 842 B.C.,. 
in which year presents wen - offered to the same Assyrian 
king, Shalmaneser II., by Jehu (A 'AT ( ' 2) , 208-211). 
Within these thirteen years (854-842) must fall the death 
of Ahab, the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram, and the 
accession of Jehu. Of this period the most that need 
be assigned to Jehu is the last year, which may have 
been at the same time also the year of Jehoram’s death ; 
for it may be regarded as quite probable that it would 
be immediately after his accession that Jehu would send 
presents to the Assyrian king to gain his recognition 
and favour. On the other hand, the traditional values 


of the reigns requin* for Ahaziah two years (1 K. 2252), 
and for Jehoram alone twelve years (2 K. 3i) : so there 
appears to be no time left for Ahab after 854. The 
death of Ahab, however, cannot be assigned to so early 
a date as 854. 1 The reigns of Ah.iziah and Jehoram, 
therefore, must be curtailed by more than one year. 
The course of cwnts from 854 to the death of Ahab in 
the struggle with the Syrians has, accordingly, been 
ranged in different ways. 

Wellhausen (//£( 2 ), 71) supposes that, in consequence of the 
universal defeat in 854, Ahab abandoned the relation of 
vavnl.ige to Aram that had la ted till then, and thus provoked 
a S> 'rian attack on Israel. Then, by the victory at Aphck in 
the second year and the capture of Benhadad, he compelled the 
S\ nans to conclude peace and to promise to delher up the 
Gileadite cities they had won from Israel (iK. 1*0). As the 


1 Victor Floigl (f! I, 1882, pp. 94-96), indeed, supposes that 
Ahab fell before Karkar (/.<., in 854), and not before Ranioth- 

Gilead ; but to accomplish this he has to treat the narratives of 
the Syrian wars (1 K, 201-3438-43 221-37) as quite untrust- 
worthy. 
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Syrians did not keep their promise, he undertook in the third 
year of the peace the unfortunate expedition for the conquest ot 
Ramoth-gilead, in which he met his death (1 K. -'-)■ I bus the 
death of Ahab would fall about the year 851. Schrader, on the 
other hand, sees in Ahab's taking part in the battle of Karkar 
a consequence of the conclusion of peace with Aram that 
followed the battle of Aphek, and finds it thus possible to 
assign Ahab's death to so early a date as 853. Even it ue 
inclined to follow the representation of Schrader (Wcllhausen’s 
is much more attractive), the Assyrian notice of the battle, of 
£arkar in 8^4 establishes at least one point, that the beginning 
of Jehu's reign cannot be earlier than 842, and the traditional 
numbers must be curtailed. On the question just discussed see 


also Ahab. 

The year 842 B.C. may, therefore, be assigned as that 
of the accession of Jehu. In the same year also perished 
Jehoram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, 
29. Approxi- kj n g whilst Athaliah sei/ed 


mate earlier 
dates. 


the reins of government in Jerusalem. 
If from this date, equally important for 
both kingdoms, we try to go back, we can determine 
with approximate certainty the year of the division of 
the monarchy. The years of reign of the Israelitish 
kings down to the death of Jehoram make up the sum of 
ninety-eight, and those of the kings of Judah down to 
the death of Ahaziah the sum of ninety-five ; whilst the 
synchronisms of the Books of Kings allow only eighty- 
eight years. Since the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram 
of Israel must be curtailed (§ 28), if we assume ninety 
years as the interval that had elapsed since the partition 
of the kingdoms this will be too high rather than too 
low an vs 1 1 m;i tv. The death of Solomon may, accord- 
ingly, be assigned to it 930 b.c. Wellhansen 
9/ ), indeed, raises an objection against this, on the 
ground of a statement in the inscription of Alesha ; but 
the expression in the doubtful passage is too awkward 
and obscure to lead us, on its account, to push back 
the death of Solomon to 950 B.c., or even farther. 1 

In this connection it is not unimportant that the 
statements of Menander of Ephesus in regard to the 

Menander Tyrian lisl ° f kings COnfirm lhe 
bu. iiena ae . assignment Q f g^ Q B .c. as the approxi- 


mate date of the death of Solomon. 

According to the careful discussion that Franz Riihl has 
devoted to this statement (see below, § 85 end), preserved to us 
in three forms (first, in Josephus, c. Ap. 18; second, in the 
Chron. of Euseb., and third, in Theophilus ad A utol. iii. 100 22), 
we may, assuming v. Gutschmid's date of 814 B.c. for the 
foundation of Carthage, fix on 969-936 as the period of reign 
of Eipw/uo? or Hiram, and on 878-866 B.c. as that of El0u»/3aAos 
or Etnba'al. Now, Ahab was son-in-law of Ethba’al (1 K. 10 13), 
and since Ethba'al at his accession in the year 878 B.c. was 
thirty-six years old, he could quite well have had a marriageable 
daughter a few years later, when Ahab, who according to 1 K. 
10 29 reigned twenty-two years (about 872-851 b.c.), ascended 
the throne. Moreover, Menander mentions a one-year famine 
under Eithobalos, which even Josephus (Ant. viii. 1 3 2) identifies 
with the three -year famine that, according to 1 K. 17, fell 
in the beginning of the reign of Ahab. Further, Eiromos (969- 
936) may be identified with Hiram, the friend of Solomon (cp 
1 K. 6 18 24 f. 32 9 10 ^£), and, whether we adopt the opinion 
that Hiram, the contemporary of David (2 S. 5 11), was the same 
person as this friend of Solomon’s, or suppose that the name of 
the better -known contemporary of Solomon has simply been 
transferred to the Tyrian king who had relations with David, 
the year ± 930 B.c. for the death of Solomon, agrees excellently 
with this Phoenician synchronism. 


1 We. translates lines 7-9 thus : — * Omri conquered the whole 
land of Medaba, and Israel dwelt there during his days and 
half the days of his son, forty years, and Kamos recovered it 
in my days.’ He thus arrives at an estimate of at least sixty 
years for Omri's and Ahab's combined reigns, since only by 
adding the half of Ahab’s reign to the part of Omri’s reign during 
which Moab was tributary, is the total of fortv years attained. 
It is to be noted, however, that ‘ Israel,' which We (so also Sniend 
and Socin, Die Inschr. dcs K. Mesa %'on Moab , 1886, p. 13) 
supplies as the subject to ‘dwelt’ (^’i), is» lacking in the 
inscription, and that even with this insertion the construction is 
not beyond criticism. Is it, in the undoubted awkwardness of 
the passage, not possible to translate thus — ' Omri conquered the 
whole land of AledaLa, and held it in possession as long as he 
reigned, and during the half of the years of my reign his son, 
in all forty years. But yet in my reign Chemosh recovered it.' 
In that case there is no ground for ascribing so many as sixty 
years to the reigns of Omri and Ahab. Nay, the possibility is 
not excluded, that 2 K. 3 5 is right in making the revolt of Moab 
follow the death of Ahab, and then the futile expedition of 
Jehoram of Israel and Jehoshaphat of Judah ag.dnst Moab 
could be taken as marking the end of the forty years. 
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If it has been difficult to attain sure ground in the 
early period of the divided monarchy, it is even less 
31 Before P oss ^* e to determine anything with 
, c; certainty about the period preceding 

the bcmsm. Solomo ^ s death If the data of the 

OT concerning the reigns of Solomon and David (40 
years each, 1 K. 2ii 11 42) have any value, David must 
have attained to power about the year 1000 B.C. 
Concerning Saul, even tS.Ioi gives us im real in- 
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formation, and regarding the premonarchic period the 
most that can be said is that, according to the 
discoveries at Tell-el-Amarna the Hebrews were, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century B.C. , not yet settled 
in Canaan . 1 * * * 

For the time, therefore, from the partition of the 
32. Schism kin S dom down to the year 842 B.C., 
to Jehu must content with the following 

estimate : — 


TABLE IV. — Estim vtk of Reigns: Death of Solomon to Accession of Jehu. 

Ki\us of Iskafi.. Kings of Judah. 

930 (?) “854 Jeroboam of Israel and his contemporaries Rehoboam am I Abijah in Judah. 

Nadab 

Ii.i*.isli.i „ Asa of Judah certainly contemporary with Ba'asha. 


Elah 

Zimri „ 

Omri , 

Ahab ,, 

854 Ah.ib at battle of Karkar 

854-842 Allah's death 

Ah.171.1h, king of Israel 
Jehni.nn ,, ,, 

842 Death of Jehurain of Israel 

From 842 B.c. onwards, there is no fixed point till 
we come to the eighth century. Then we have one in 

33 . Certain jea , r TT of ( the As f rian kin f 

dates Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727)— 738 

842 721 B ' C * * n tkat y ear * according to the cunei- 
form inscriptions, this king of Assyria 
received the tribute of Menahem of Israel. When the 
OT tells of this (2 K. 15 19 ff. ) it calls the Assyrian king 
Pul: although elsewhere (2 K. 1629 16 10) it uses the 
other name, Tiglath-pileser. Of the identity of the two 
names. however, there can be no doubt (JCATW 223 
ff , COT, 1 219), and we are not to think of the reference 
being to a Babylonian king, or an Assyrian rival king, 
or to assume that Tiglath-pileser himself, at an earlier 
period, twenty years or more before he became king 
over Assyria, while still bearing the name of Pul, made 
an expedition against the land of Israel (so Klo. Sa 7 >i. 
■u. A ~o. [’87] p. 496). If we add that Ahaz of Judah 
procured for himself through a payment of tribute the 
help of Tiglath-pileser against the invading kings, 
Pekah of Israel and Rczin of Damascus ; that, accord- 
ingly, the Assyrian king took the field against Philistia 
and Damascus in 734 and 733 ; and that in 732, after 
the conquest of Damascus, Ahaz also appeared in 
Damascus to do homage to Tiglath - pileser, there 
remains to be mentioned only the equally certain date 
of the beginning of the year 721 B.C. (Hommel, Gf'A 
676) for the conquest of Samaria, to complete the list 
of assured dates between 842 and 721. 

The attempt to arrange the kings of North Israel 
during this period is hampered by fewer difficulties in the 

34 North * nterv£d 842-738 than are to be found in 
Israel between 73^ and 7 21 - If we assume 

842 721 tkat ^^ ,;nri ^ eni died soon a ^ ter P a > r i n g 
tribute, we shall still have in the J13 years 
reckoned by the traditionary account from tin - accession 
of Jehu to the death of Menahem a slight excess, since 
for the period 842-738 we n< ed only 104 years. Still, 
we can here give an approximate date for the individual 
reigns. The latest results of Kautzsch (in substantial 
agreement with Braudes, Kamphausen, and Riehm) 
are the following : 1 — Jehu 841-815, Jehoahaz 814-798, 
Jehoash 797-783, Jeroboam II. 782-743 (or before 745), 
Zechariah and Shallum perhaps also in 743, Mennlum 
742-737 (or ± 745 to after 738). For the last 

period, on the other hand, from the death of M«aiah<-m 
to the conquest of Samaria, the traditional reckoning 
gives thirty-one years, whilst from 737 to 721 \\c have 
hardly sixteen. The necessary shortening of the reigns 

1 We modify them only to the extent of giving ns the first 

year of a reign the year at the beginning of which the king was 

already in power, and adding in parentheses the figures of We., 

in so far as they are to be found in his IJG. 


Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, contemporary with Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 


Jelioram, king of Judah. 

Death of Ahaziah of Judah. 

is accomplished by Kautzsch in this way: Pekahiah 
736, Pekah 735-730, Hoshea 729-721. Wcllhausen 
has abandoned his former theory that Pekahiah and 
Pekah are identical, and makes the latter begin to 
reign in ± 735. To Hoshea, the last king of Israel, 
he assigns an actual reign of at least ten years, although 
he assumes that according to 2 K. 17 4/ he came 
under the power of Assyria before the fall of Samaria. 

For the Judean line of kings the starting-point is 
likewise the year 842 B.C., in which Ahaziah of Judah 
- met his death at the hand of Jehu, and 

842 734 ^dialiah assumed the direction of the 
government. On the other hand, we do 
not find, for the next hundred years, a single event 
independently determined with perfect exactness by 
years of the reigning king of Judah. We must come 
down as far as 734 B.c. before we attain certainty. 
We know that at that time Ahaz had already come 
to power, and we can only suppose (according to 
2 K. 15 37 f) that he had not long before this succeeded 
his father, during whose lifetime Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus were already preparing for war. 

| The presents of King Ahaz to Tiglath-pileser in the 
• year 734 B.C. delivered Judah from the danger 
that threatened it, and in 732 b.c. in the conquered 
Damascus the same king dicl homage to the victorious 
Assyrian, and offered him his thanks (cp 2 K. 167^ and 
Schrader, KAT' 21 257 ff.). It is still difficult, however, 
to allot the intervening time to the several kings of 
ludah ; for the traditional values for the reigns require 
no less than 143 years from the first vt-.ir of Athaliah 
to the death of juthani, whilst between 842 B.(. and 
734 B.C. there are only 108 years at our disposal. 
It is, therefore, necessary to reduce •wweral of the 
items by a considerable amount, and it is not to be 
wondered at that different methods of adjustment have 
been 1 ‘in ployed. The synchronism of events In -tween 
the hUurv of Israel and that of Judah is too inadequate 
to secure unanimity, and the mention (not quite ccitain) 
of A/.ni.ih of Judah in Asm ri an inscriptions for the 
years 742-740 (q> Schr. KAT<->, 217./) does not make 
up the la. k. (>11 one point, how'ever, there is agire- 
ment : that it is in the cases of Amaziah, Azariah 
(Uz/iah), and Jotham that the deductions are to be 
made. 

The years 841-836 b.c. for Athaliah are rendered 
tolerably certain by the data concerning Jehoash, the 
infant son of Ahaziah (2K.H1/4/)- Then wo 
need have no misgivings about giving Jehoash, who 
was raised to the throne at so young an age, about 
forty years. If we take these years fully, we obtain 

1 On early traces of certain elements afterwards forming part 
of Israel, see I.sraki., § if. \ Egypt, § 58/ ; Asher, § 1/ 
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for the reign of Jehoash 835-796 B.r. The date of 
his death may, indeed, be pushed still farther back ; 
but in any case his time as determined bv these data 
cannot be far wrong, for he must have been a con- 
temporary of Jehoahaz the king of Israel (814-798), 
and, according to 2 K. 12 18 ff. , also of Ha/ael of Aram 
(acc. to Winekler 844-abou^ 804 [?] ). From 795 to 
734 there are left only 61 years, and in this interval 
room must b- found for Amaziah with twenty-nine 
years, Azariah with fifty-two, and Jotham with sixteen 
— no less than ninety-seven years. Even if we allow 
the whole sixteen years of Jotham, who, according to 
2 K. 15 5, conducted the government during the last 
illness of his father, to be merged in the fifty-two years 
of Azariah, we do not escape the necessity of seeking 
other ways of shortening the interval. Amaziah's reign 
is estimated too high at twenty-nine years. The only 
thing that is certain about him is that he was a 
contemporary of Jehoash of Israel (797-783 ; cp 2 K. 

14 8 ff. ). It is pure hypothesis to assign him nine 
years (We.), or nineteen years (Kamph. and Kau. ), 
instead of twenty-nine. The smaller number has the 
greater probability, since the defeat that he brought on 
himself by his wanton challenge of Jehoash of Israel 
best explains the conspiracy against him (2 K. 14 19/! ), 
and he would therefore hardly survive his conqueror, 
but much more probably meet his death by assassination 
at Lachish not long after 790 B.C. (cp also St. G 1 7 , 
I559). From the death of Amaziah to 734 reigned 
Azariah and Jotham. To discover the boundary between 
the two, we must bear in mind the Assyrian inscriptions 
already mentioned, which apparently represent Azariah 
as still reigning in the years 742-740, and must keep in I 
view that Isaiah, who cannot be thought of as an old | 
man when Sennacherib marched against Jerusalem in 
the year 701, received hi-, prophetic call in the year of 
the death of Uzziah (Isa. fii). Accordingly, we cannot 
be f.ir wrong in assigning the death of Azariah and the 
accession of Jotham as sole ruler to 740 B.C. More 
than this cannot be made out with the help of the 
materials at our disposal up to the present time. 

If now the year of the conquest of Samaria (721 B.C. ) 
were fixed with certainty according to the year of the 

36 734-686 king then r '-''S nin & in J udah ' this would 
B C appear the next rcsting-point after 734 B. c. 

The data of the OT do not agree, how- 
ever, and none of them is to be relied upon. This 
is true even of the datum in 2 K. 1813, lately much 
favoured by critics, that Sennacherib’s expedition against 
Palestine in the year 701 u.c. was in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah (so We. IDT ['75] p. 635^ ; Kamph. 
Die Chronol. der Hebr. Konige [’83] p. 28 ; Guthe, Das 
Zukunftsbild des Jes. ['85] p. 37, and St. G VI, 1 606 f. ). 

In order to maintain the datum, it is not enough to say, 

' The people of Judah are more likely to have preserved j 
the year of Hezekiah in which their whole land was laid 
waste and their capital, Jerusalem, escaped destruction 
only through enduring the direst distress, than to have 
preserved the year of Hezekiah in which Samaria fell.’ 
The unusual (cp 2 K. 18 19) prefixing of the numeral 
before (cp Duhm, Jesaja, 235) of itself indicates a 
later < >rigin , and this is confirmed by what we have already 
found as to these chronological data not belonging to 
the original narrative. The number fourteen is based, 
not upon historical facts, but upon an exegetical inference 
from Is. 085, and a consideration of the twenty-nine 
years traditionally assigned to Hezekiah, and must there- 
fore rank simply with the scribe’s note Am. 1 1 : • two 
years before the earthquake. ’ 1 

Even when \\c come to the seventh century, the 
expectation that at least the death of Josiah in the battle 
of Megiddo would admit of being dated with complete 
accuracy by material from inscriptions is not fulfilled. 
From Egyptian chronology, which does not mention I 

1 This is forcibly urged by Kau. (cp. Kamph. op. cit. 94) and 
has received the assent of Duhm (/.c.) and Cbeyne (Intr. Is. 218). 
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the date of the battle, we gather only that it must have 
been after 610 B.r., since the conqueror, Necho II., did 
not begin to reign till that year. There is, therefore, 
nothing left but to take as our fixed point the conquest 
of Jerusalem in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar 
— i.e. , 586 B.C. (2K 253 8). For the intervening time 
we have to take into consideration, besides the death of 
Josiah, the data supplied by Assyriology, which place 
Sennacherib’s expedition against Hezekiah in 701 B.c. 
and imply Manasseh's being king of Judah in the yeaiu 
681-667 ( C P Schr. KAT< 2 \ p. 466). 

For the whole time from the death of Jotham to the 
conquest of Jerusalem, tradition requires 155 years of 
reign, whilst from 734 b. c. , when Ahaz was already 
seated on the throne of Jerusalem — which year, if not 
that of his accession, must have been at least the first 
of his reign — to 586 B.C., we have only 148, or, since 
we may reckon also the year 734 b.c. , 149 years. The 
smallness of the difference of seven years, however, 
shows that we have now to do with a better tradition. 
Where the mistake lies we cannot tell beforehand. All 
we can say is that it is not to be sought between the 
death of Josiah and the fall of Jerusalem, since for this 
interval twenty-two years are required by tradition, and 
this agrees with our datum that Josiah must have died 
shortly after 610 B.c. 

Let us see whether another cardinal point can be 
found. In 701 Hezekiah was reigning in Jerusalem. 
When it was that he came to the throne, whether 
before or after the fall of Samaria (721 b.c.), is the 
question. In Is. 1428 we have an oracle against Philistia, 
dated from the year of the death of king Ahaz, — a 
chronological note win* h, like Is. 61, may have import- 
ance, if the oracle really belongs to Isaiah. Winekler 
and Cheyne [but cp Isaiah , SBOT, Addc/tda] regard 
it as possible that the oracle may refer to agitation 
in Syria and Palestine, in which the Philistines shared, 
on the accession of Sargon (721 B.C. ), when Hanun, 
king of Gaza, induced them to rebel, in reliance on the 
help of Sib'e, one of the Egyptian petty kings (cp above 
on Sabaka, Sab'i, So', Sc well, § 21). On this theory 
the death of Ahaz would have to be set down about 
the year 720 B.C. As, however, the authenticity of 
the oracle is not certain, — in fact hardly probable (cp 
Duhin, who even conjectures that originally there may 
have stood, instead of Ahaz, the name of the second 
last Persian king, Arses [=Arogos]) — it is not safe to 
take it as fixing the death-year of Ahaz. Of greater 
value is the section relating to the embassy of Merodach- 
Baladan of Babylon to Hezekiah (2 K. 20 = Is. 30 ). 
Merodach-Baladan was king of Babylon from 721 to 
710. When, later, he attempted to recover his 
position, he held Babylon for so short a time that an 
embassy to the west would be impossible. Thus, 
Merodach-Baladan must have sought relations with 
Hezekiah between 721 and 709. The beginning of the 
reign of Merodach-Baladan, when in the year 721 
or 720 he obtained possession of Babylon and held it 
against Sargon, commends itself as the point of time 
most suitable. After the battle of Dur-ilu, which both 
parties regarded as 1 victory for themselves, it must 
have seemed natural to hope that the overthrow of tl.e 
Assyrian kingdom would be possible, if the west joined 
in the attack. Moreover, Sargon once describes himself 
(Nimrud inscr. , I 8) as ' the subduer of Judah,' 1 which 
seems to mean that, on the suppression of the revolt in 
Philistia, Hezekiah resumed the payment of the tribute 
that had been imposed. In view of this, Winekler seems 
to be justified in placing the appearance of the embassy 
of Merodach-Baladan before Hezekiah in the year 720 
or 719. Approximately, then, the year 721 may be 
regarded as assured for the year of the death of Ahaz. 

The first year of Hc/ekiah’s reign is thus 720 B.C. 
rather than 728 (Kau. ), or 714 (We. and others). The 
discrepancy of four years, which is all that now remains 
1 For fuller details see Isaiah, i. § 6, Sargon. 
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TABLE V. — Tabular Survey ■ Death of Solomon to Herod the Great. 


Certain 

Dates. 

Probable 

Dates. 

Israel. 

Judah. 


circ. 930 

1st year of Jeroboam. 

1st year of Rehoboam. 


930-854 

Reigns of Jeroboam, Nad ah, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, 
Omri, part of 1 eign of Ahab. 

Reigns of Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, part of reign of 
Jehoshaphat. 

854 


Ahab at battle 1 >f Karkar. 



854-842 

Rest of reign of Ahab : reigns of Ahazlah and 
Jehoram. 

Rest of reign of Jehoshaphat: reigns of Jehoram 
and Ahaziah. 

842 


Death of Jehoram (at the hands of Jehu). Tribute of 
Jehu to Shalmaneser 11. 

Death of Ahaziah (at the hands of Jehu). 

73$ 

841 

835 

S14 

797 

795 

789 

782 

743 

742 

739 

736 

1st year of Jehu (84 1-815). 

1st year of Jehoahaz (814-798). 

1 st year of Jehoash (797-783). 

1st year of Jeroboam II. (782-743). 

Zechariah, Shallum. 

1st year Menahem (742-737). 

Tribute of Menahem to Tiglath-pileser III. 

Pekahiah. 

1st year of Athaliah (841-836). 

1st year of Jehoash (835-796). 

1st year of Amaziah (795-790). 

1st year of Azariah (789-740). 

1st year Jotham (739-734). 

734 

73- 

1 721 

701 

604 

586 

735 

733 

729 

720 

692 

638 

637 

608 

607 

596 

1st year of Pekah (735-730). 

1st year of Hoshea (729-721). 

Fall of Samana. 

Tribute of Ahaz to Tiglath-pileser. 

1st year of Ahaz (733-721). 

Ahaz does homage to Tiglath-pileser at Damascus. 

1st year of Hezekiah (720-693). Embassy of Merodach-baladan from Babylon. 

Sennacherib’s army before Jerusalem, 
rst year of Manasseh (692-639). 

1st year of Amon (638). 
rst year of Josiah (637-608). 

Battle of Megiddo. Jehoahaz, king. 

1st year of Jehoiakim (607-597). 

1 st year of Nebuchadrezzar (604-562). 

Jehoiachin, king. 

1st year of Zedekiah (506-586). 

FALL OF JERUSALEM. 

Dates. 

The more important dates of the succeeding centuries. 

561 
538 
521 
5i5 
4^4 
445 
. 433 
circ. 432 
332 

1st year of Evil Merodach (561-560). Liberator of Jehoiachin from prison. 

1st year of Cyrus (538-530). 

1st year of Darius I. (521-486). 

Completion of building of second temple, 
ist year of Artaxerxes I. (464-424). 

1st visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. Building of city- wall. 

Return of Nehemiah. , , . , , , 

2nd visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. On the advent of Ezra and tbe Introduction of the law see above, 9 14. 

End of Persian Power : Alexander the Great. 

320 

312 

197 

*57-164 

167 

165 

160 

*43 

*42-135 

1 34 -I °4 

103 

102-76 

75-67 

66-63 

63 

62-40 

40 

37~4 b.c. 

Beginning of Ptolemaic dominion in Palestine, which continued with short interruptions till rg8. 

Beginning of the Era of the Seleucidaa. 

Palestine under Syrian dominion. 

Antiochus rv. Epiphanes. 

Insurrection of Mattathias the priest, of Modein (fi66). 

Reintroduction of regular service in the temple. 

Judas Maccabaeus (166-160) falls in battle against Bacchides. 

Execution of Jonathan (leader of Maccabean revolt since 160). 

Simon High -priest and Prince. 

Hyrcanusl. 

Aristohulus I. king. 

Jannaeus. 

Alexandra. 

Hyrcanus II. and Aristohulus II. 1 . f c . 

Taking of Jerusalem by Pompey. Palestine a part of the Roman Province or oyna. 

Hyrcanus II. under Roman sovereignty. 

Invasion of Parthians. AntigonUS made king (40-37). 

Herod the Great. 


1 On the dates of the Maccabees cp We. //C{ 2 >, 229, 11. 2 ; 2nd ed. 263, n. 3 ; 3rd ed. 275, 11. 2. 
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between the sum of the years of reign from the death of 
Ahaz to the conquest of h rusalem, and the interval 720- 
586 B. c. — /. e. , betu ecn 130 years of reign and 1 35 actual 
years — cannot be removed otherwise than by shortening 
the reign of one or more of the kings. J he account of 
the closing pi ution of the line of kings has already been 
found to merit our confidence. The shortening must 
therefore be undertaken somewhere near the beginning 
of the line of kings from Hezekiah to Josiah. The most 
obvious course is to reduce the long reign of Manasseh 
from fifty- five years h • fifty-one (We , indeed, assigns him 
only forty-five). This, however, may seem arbitrary, and 
it will be simpler as well as less violent to divide the 
shortening among all the four reigns. If, that is to say, 
in the case of the years of reign of the kings from 
I-lezekiah to Josiah, tradition included (according to 
popular practice) the year of accession and the year of 
death, \vc may reduce the numbers for Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah by one each, and assign 
them twenty- eight, fifty-four, one, and thirty respectively. 
Thus we get the following series : — Hezekiah 720-693 
(28 years), Manasseh 692-639 (54 years), Amon 638 (1 
year), Josiah 637-608 (30 years), Jehoahaz 608 (£ year), 
Jehoiakim 607-597 (11 years), Jehoiachin 507 (£ year), 
and Zedekiah 596-586 (n years). The control over 
the date of the death of Josiah from Egyptian history 
which is to a certain extent possible turns out to be not 
unfavourable to our results, since Pharaoh NVcho II. 
began to reign in 6ro B.C., and, as early as the end of 
606, or the beginning of 605, encountered the crown 
prince Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish (cp, on the date 
of this battle which, in Jer. 46 2, is inaccurately assigned 
to the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Winckler. A T Untersm h. 
81). Hence the year 608 B.c. for the battle of Mcgiddo 
possesses the greatest probability. That, among the 
numerous dates for the last decades of the kingdom 
of Judah which the OT furnishes, little inaccuracies, 
such as that in the passage (Jer. 462) just cited, appear, 
is intelligible on the ground (apart from others, as, e.g . , 
in the case of Ezek. 36 21) of their being the result of 
later calculation. At all events, these variations are not 
to be accounted for, with Hommel {(JBA 7^5), bv the 
supposition that the Jews reckoned the years 1 >f Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as well as those of their own kings, from the day 
on which they ascended the throne to the corresponding 
day in the following year. The Jews, in adopting the 
exact Babylonian chronological system, and applying it 
to their own past history, did not mutilate it and render 
it futile. 

Beyond the points already referred to (§ 13/!), the 
chronology of the times after the conquest of Jerusalem 
After 686 B,C * P resents no difficulties worth 

B.C. 


37 . 


38 . Summary 
of Results. 


mentioning. The Canon of Ptolemy 
supplies an assured framework into 
which the data that have been preserved can be fitted 
w ithout trouble. 

The tabular survey on the preceding page gathers 
i-thcr the dates we have established. 


At the end is appended a continuation 
indicating the most important dates 
down to the last century b.c. ,v. m. 


B N FAY TESTAMENT. 

The chronology of the New Testament is of great 
(subsidiary) importance for the study of the origins of 
39 NT Christian it_\ ■ From the order of the 

chronology- L '' LM,ts ,n t,R ' P rimitive period it will be 
importance P' lss ' 1 ’ 1 '-' to draw conclusions with regard 
^ ' to the influence of one event upon another ; 

the rapidity of the historical development will enable I 
us to measure the power of the original impulse ; 
and only when the events have received their place in I 
contemporary history can they be fully understood. 
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Unfortunately, the task is attended with serious diffi- 
culty, the causes of which need to be briefly described. 

„ . (1) 1 he first Christians themselves had 

40 . Difficulty. no j nterest j n chronology, whether with 
reference tn events concerning them as Christians, or 
with reference to events of secular history. This was 
due not only to their separation from the world and 
their limited horizon, but also, and still more, to their 
sense of superiority to the world (Phil. V> 20), which 
seemed to them already in process of dissolution (1 Cor. 
731), and to their feeling that they had already begun 
to live in eternity. (2) The histoi ical traditions of the 
Christians were formed wholly w ith the purpose of 
promoting Christian piety, and were therefore restricted 
to a small number of events, the choice of which was 
often, as it were, accidental, and the an.ingemrnt ac- 
cording to subject rather than to time. Our chrono- 
logical interest has, accordingly, to be satisfied with 
inferences and combinations which often remain, after 
all, very problematical ; and the gaps in the traditions 
prevent us from constructing anywhere a long chrono- 
logical sequence. (3) Of at least a part of the traditions 
the historical trustworthiness is subject to such grave 
doubt that we can venture to use them only with great 
reserve, if at all. (4) In the NT, apart from some 
vague notices in the Fourth Gospel, the only writer who 
professedly gives chronological data is the author of the 
Third ( Ji is pel and Acts. He gives no account, however, 
of the means by which he obtained these data. We are, 
therefore, un.ible to check his statements, and can treat 
them only as hypotheses. As far as we know, the old 
C'.uholic fathers — Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Julius Africanus, and Hippolytus — were the first 
to make chronological calculations. Whether they 
based them on any independent tradition or limited 
themselves to inferences from our Gospels is uncertain ; 
the latter is the more probable view. Their data can 
receive only occasional mention here. 1 (5) It has not 
yet been found possible to give exact dates to certain 
of those events of profane history which come into 
question. (6) Further difficulty is caused by the 
complicated nature of the ancient calendar, and by 
the different usages in reckoning time and in beginning 
the year. Side by side with the various eras wc have 
various methods of reckoning by the years of reigning 
monarchs. 2 

In the follow ing article the years are designated by 
the numbers of our current Dionysian 1 -in . on the origin 
of which see Ideler (Handb.'i 365 j/l). By this reckon- 
ing the year r B.C. coincides with the year 753 A.U.C. , 
and the y«-ar 1 a.d. with the year 754 a.u.C. The 
years are treated as beginning on 1st Jan., as was the 
case according to the Yarronian reckoning in the period 
under consideration. 

1 The facts in detail are to a large extent given by Bratke and 
Hilgenfeld in ai tides on the chronological attempts of Hippo- 
lytus in Zlf-'T , 1 

2 An excellent guide through this labyrinth is Ideler \Handb. 
abridged and in part improved in his Lchrb. (sec below, § 85). 
The most important tables (of the sun and moon, and of eras) 
are brought together from astronomical works by Gunipach, 
Hiilfsmittel d. rcchncnd. CJironol. 1853. See further Bouchtt, 
H emtrologie, 1868; E. Muller in Pauly’s Realencyc . d. class. 
Alt. s.v, zEra ; Matzat, Rom. Chronol. two vols. 1883-84. 
Special service to NT Chronology has also been rendered by 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 1830, 2 ed. 1851 ; Fasti Romani, 1845- 
50 *, and by J. Klein, Fasti Consulares, Leipsic, 1881. Further 
bibliographical notices, and many original contributions to the 
subject, are to be found in Schiirer, GJ V, i. (i c V>), where, in an 
appendix, is given a table (taken from Clinton) <>f parallel years 
by Olympiads, and by the Seleucid, Varronian, and Dionysian 
eras. The third appendix discusses the months of the Jewish 
Calendar, and on p. 630 f. a bibliography of the very large 
literature of that subject is to be found. — Important for the 
chronology of the NT are also Wieselcr, Chronol. Syn. dervicr 
Evangclien , 1843 ; Chronol. d. a/>. Zeitalters , 1848 ; and art. 

Zeitrechnung in P R /• , 1866 j Beitr, zur rich tfgcn IVilrdi • 
gung der Fvang. 1869 1 Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 1865 ; Lightfoot 
on ‘ The Chronology of St. Paul’s Life and Epistles ’ in Biblical 
Essays (posthumous), 215^ See also U. \V. Bacon, ‘A New 
Chronology of the Acts,’ Expositor, Feb. 1898. 
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41 Parallel TABLE Yl — NT- Parallel I>ai>s 
D ates. i *' kom Siutlar History. 

Aitgi srrs C ns.\R, 30 u.c.-igth Am:. 14 a.d., and 

Tihhrii's, 19th Auc- 14 a. 11 -if«th .Mareh 37 a.d. 

37 B.C.-4 U.L., J/t i Oii the G r , It/. 

.■0-19 B.C., 7 emflc begun (Jos. Ant. xv. 11 1 ; sec Sclniicr, 

1 301 ). 

4 b.c.-o a.d., Archelaus ethnareh of Judaea, S.imaii.i, .md 
Idumea (deposed and banished to Vienne in 1 ’-aul). 

4 IU.-39 a.d,, Ant-fas, tetrarch of Galilee and IVi.v.i 
( banished to Lue;diimmi). On his relations to Aietas 
see § 78. 

4 U.C.-34 A. D., 1 Philip , tetrarch of the north • east* rn 
districts. (After his death his tetrarchy was governed 
as part of the pn»\ intc of Syi ia.) 

The leriitoiy of Aieliel.ms w.is eu\emed 

6-41 A.o. by Ron,, in Procurators, with their lesidi-me in 
C.es.irea Of these tlie tilth, 

26-bc ginning of 36 a.d., was Pontius Pilate. 

36, /'Hate sent to Rome to answer for lib coinin' t. 

36, P.isso\er, \ 1 tell ius in Jerusalem. 

37, Vitelhus made war, at the 1 * niperor’s • nnimaml, on 
Aretas m rctalLilion for the latter's wrn against \m ipas. 

At the news of the emperor’s death hostilities suspemled. 

Caligula, 10th March 37-24^1 Jan. 41. 

37. Ili/od Ac if fa 1 . receives from Caligula the title of 
king, with ilie tetrarchies of Lysamas(see Selnirer, lOw 
C04) and of Philip; in 

40, also that of Antipas ; and in 

4r, also the provinces of Judaea and Samaria, previously 
governed by pruuimini-. 

Clal nil’s, 24th Jan. 41-13111 O- 1. 54. 

44, Death of He > oit . npfa I. at ( ‘.-esarea. The territory , 
of Acrrippa after his death governed by procurators. 

Expulsion of y< ivsj’om Rome. 

NhKo. 13th Oct. 54-91 h June 08. 

52-56.60,- Antonins beli.x 1 

56/60-62 [6 1'], Port ius Rest us r procurators of Palestine. 

62[6i , ']-od J All in us } 

64, 10th July, Bunting 0/ Rome. 

66 . Outbreak of yewnh roir. 

Ctalba, Or ho. and Vitellr’S, 9th June 68-2oth Dee. 6 j. 

YeSmma.n — P roclaimed Emperor 1st July 69 in Egypt while 
engaged in putting down the Jewish insurrection. 
Recgnised as Emperor in the East at once, throughout 
the Empire not until after the death of Yitellius. Died 1 
23rd June 79. 

70 , Destruction of y crus, item, 

Titus, ;o*A. 

Domiti 01-96. 

93-96. Pi rse cut ions of Christians, especially in Rome and 
Asia Minor. 

Nerva, oo-o3. 

Trajan, 98-117. 

in-113, O.irrespondenccwith Pliny , governor of Bithynia, 
on the subject of the Christians in that province. 

Hadrian, 117-13J. 

Insurrection of the Jews under Bar- kokheba. 


Our investigation will treat the problems of N 1’ 
chronology in the following order : the chronology of 

4? Plan nf tl,e life of J esus (§§ 43- 6 3>. that of tht 

' . , life of Paul (??$ 64-80), that of the churches 

10 e ' in Palestine (§81 f), other dates ($ 83/ ). 
The first and second of these divisions are wholly 
>up. Irate from each other. 

i. Chronology of the Life of Jesus. — The 
questions here relate to the year of Jesus' birth ^ (§ 57/f ). 
the year of his public appearance (§ 47 Jf. ), his age at 
his entrance upon his ministry (jj 43), the duration nf 
his ministry (§ 44 jf. ), and the year of his death (S 50 ff . ). 

a. The Aye of Jesus at his Baptism, — It is not 
surprising that tradition is meagre. In itself, ;is 1 
p i.- mere tale of years, the matter li.nl no 
- Je P- interest for the early Christians. That 
Jesus was a man of mature years w.is 
enough ; why should they care to inquire how long he 


1 Legates in Syria who had occasion to interfere in t-h-- 
government of Palestine were : 

(1) perhaps at first 3 B.C.-2 b.c. , and certainly I • 

later 6 a.d. -{ at latest) 11 a. d. * I C 'un/mus. 

7 a.d. Census instituted in Juda:a and Samaria. 

(-) 35-39 A. d. , L. Vitellins. 

- That Felix entered on his office in 52 (or pussibh 5.3) and 
that Albinus arrived in Palo-tnn. at latest in tl«- summer of i'>j 
lire directly attested facts, That Festus succeeded helix in 60 
or 56 is only inferred. See below, j$ 65 J. 

On the day of hi.s birth, for determining which there are no 
historical data, but for which the church, after much vacillation, 
finally settled on 25th Dee., see Usener, Rel.-gesch. Unters. 
vol. i. 
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had livod quietly at Nazareth? \Yt« have 10 consider 
only two passages, ( 1 ) |n. 857. If the foolish question, 
‘Thou art m*l yet fifty \ cars oh 1, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?’ were authentic, it would only give a superior 
limit, plainly put as high as possible on the ground of 
the general impression from Jesus's appearance. From 
this no inference as to any definite number could be 
drawn, lor among the Jews a man began to be elder lv 
at fifty years, ami the remark would nu-n-lv have meant, 

' Yi m me still one of the younger men. ' i f the question 
is m 't authentic, it either testifies to the impression made 
by the at taunt of Jehus in the tradition, that he was in 
the lu st ye.ns of file (ep Nti 4339 824/.), or else the 
half- een tiir\ , as an age which he had not yet attained, is 
intern lei I to h 11*111 an ironical contrast to the many 
centuries from Abraham to the then present time. In 
the ancient church, Irenaeus (11. 22 5) is the only writer 
to make 1 1 si ■ of this passage for chumology ; he icmarks 
that the presbyicrs in Asia Minor hurl on the ground of 
it ascribed to Jesus an age of forty to fifty years. 

(2) Lk. The text is here not quite certain, and 

the sense of the most probable reading is obscure. 
(What does apxb/J-evos mean? In the Sin. S\r. it is 
omitted from the translation. ) In any ease, the presence 
of Cad [ ' about ’ ) forbids us to use the number as il it were 
exact. It merely tells us that Jesus stood in the begin- 
ning of adult manhood, and leaves undecided the 
question whether he had just entered on his thirtieth year 
or was already over thirty. 

Moreover, whether the number comes from actual 
historical recollection at all is made uncertain by the 
fact that, according to Mu. 43 39, from thirty to fifty was 
the canonical age for certain ritual acts. It is significant 
that these two gospels, from Asia Minor, in so many 
points similar, give for the age of Jesus in these two 
passages the two limits of this canonical term of years. 

2. The Length of the Public Ministry of Jt s us . — The 
evidence here points on the whole to one year. The 
... ' three > ears ' in the parable of the fig-tree 

. u lC {Lk. TG) are either arbitrarily chosen to 

XliniB ry. designate a short period or are to be 
connected with the fact that the fig-tree commonly bears 
fruit in three years (for the opposite view, see Wieseler, 
Synapse, 202 Jf. ). The ' three days ' of Lk. 1832 express 
by a proverbial number both brief time and fixed limit 
(for the opposite view, W'eizsacker, Untcrsuchungen, 
311). From Mark and Matthew' we get no light, be- 
cause of the arrangement of the material by subjects. 
The plucking of the ears in Mk. 223 may indicate the 
time when the grain was ripe ; but that must have been 
between the middle of April and the middle of June, 
before which time the harvest in Galilee is not ended. 
Thus, if the incident was in the early months of Jesus' 
ministry, it does not imply a duration of more than one 
year. One year seems to have been the idea of the third 
evangelist, who, like all the writers of the second century 
except 1 renivus, and like many Fathers of the third 
century, m.iy very well have understood literally the 
quotation .from Is. till/, which he puts (Lk. 4 19) into 
the mouth of Jesus. 

In any case, a place can be found without difficulty 
within the limits of one year for the entire contents of 
the Synoptical gospels, while to fill out several years 
the material is rather meagre. The feeling, shared (for 
instance) by Beyschlag ( Lebcn Jesu, 1 133), that it is 
t ‘violent and unnatural process' to crowd the whole 
development into the space of one year, is balanced by 
the feeling of the men of the second and third centuries. 
Even repeated visits to Jerusalem, if the Synoptical 
gospels really imply them, are, in view of the nearness 
of Galilee to Jerusalem and of the many feasts (cp the 
Gospel nf John), easily conceivable within one year. 
The early Christian Fathers were not disturbed in their 
assumption of a single year by the Fourth Gospel with 
its journeys ti 1 the feasts. 

In the Fourth Gospel, apart from 64, if we accept the 
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most eommon interpretation of eoprrf {Jn. 5 i) as mean- 

- fi ,, ing Pentecost, the feasts group themselves 
45 . Fourth 5 & ^ 


into the course of a single year: 2 13 


ospe Passover ; 5 1 Pentecost ; 7 2 Tabernacles ; 
10 22 Dedication; 11 55 Passover. Irenaeus alone 
(it. 223) finds three passovers mentioned in the public 
life of Jesus ; and, since he takes the second not from t» 4 
but from 5 1, he, as well as Ungen (on Jn. 435 
tom. 13 39), must have had at 64 a different text from any 
known to us. The Alogi, also, according to Epiphanius 
[Hicr. 51 22), found mentioned in Jn. only a passover 
at the beginning and one at the end of the ministry. 
Positive ground for assuming the later interpolation of 
64 (which could well have been suggested by the 
substance of the following conversation) may be found 
in the designation of the feast there, which is d.fferent 
from that in 213 and 11 53, a designation combining 
(so to speak) 5 i and 7 2. So also the introductory 
formula rjv Si iyyvs (‘was at hand') is suitable only 
in 2 13 72 11 55, where a journey to the feast, which 
doe-, not here come in question, is to be mentioned. 

Moreover, the meagreness of the narrative in Jn. 
is much more comprehensible if the writer thought of 
the whole ministry as included between two passovers. 
He can hardly have regarded the narrative in chaps. 3 - 5 , 
and again that in chaps. 7 - 11 , as sufficient to fill out in 
each case a whole year. Otherwise, if the saying with 
reference to the harvest (Jn. 435) is to be regarded as 
anything more than a proverbial phrase (used for 
the purpose of the figure which Jesus is employing) 
there would be a period of nine months for which no- 
thing would be told but the conxersation with Nicodcmus 
and the baptizing work of the disciples, and a stay 
of six months in Galilee for which we should have 
n nothing but chap. 6 . If, on the other 

. ne year. on jy one y^,- elapsed from the 

purification of the temple to the destruction of the 
‘temple of his body,' we should have: 2 13-a r, only 
fifty days ; fit- 7 2, perhaps 127 days; 72-IO22, perhaps 
fil’tv -<ight days; 10 .:-*-l 2 i, perhaps 119 days. In 
reality, however, even this year will have to be 
shortened somewhat at the beginning ; for the purifica- 
tion of the temple, which the Synoptists likewise connect 
with a passover (but with the last one), cannot have 
happened twice, and, while it is incomprehensible at 
the beginning, it cannot be spared at the end of the 
ministry. Whether, then, the baptism of Jesus was 
before a passover, or whether the journey to John 
in the wilderness may have followed a journey to the 
passover in Jerusalem, it is wholly impossible to decide. 
In the latter case the complete absence from the 
narrative of the baptism of all recollection of such a 
connection would be singular ; in the former it would 
be strange that Jesus stayed away from the passover in 
Jerusalem. On the other hand, since the forty days of 
the temptation are surely a round number drawn from 
OT analogies, they may safely be somewhat reduced ; 
and the walk with the disciples through the ripe corn- 
fields in Galilee on the sabbath is then chronologically 
quite possible, even if the baptism wa-> not until 
immediately after the passover. 

3. The Year of the Public Appearance of Jesus . — (1) 
In Lk. 3 1 f. we have, as the last of Lk.’s several 

47 First chronological notes (1 5 =6 Hi/), a 
. notice of the date of the public appear- 

LkSiK ' ance of the B:l P tist - This not, ce is 
0 clo.irly the product of careful investigi- 

tion, and it is extremely unlikely that the evangelist 
would have taken so much pains about fixing this date 
if he had not supposed himself to be at the same time 
fixing the year (for the Christian, the only year of real 
importance in th«- history of the world) of at least the 
beginning of the Messiah's ministry, which lost, together 
with the baptism of Jesus, Lk. regarded, as appears 
from the whole tenor of his narrative, as the immediate 
eonsequence of the appearance of the Baptist. Whether 
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he was right in this short allowance of time for the 
preaching of the Baptist we need not decide ; if 
the ministry of the Baptist really did last longer, it is 
easily' comprehensible that the previous time should have 
escaped his knowledge. What year, then, does Lk. 
mean? Following previous writers on the life of Jesus, 
B. Weiss and Beyschlag have taken as the starting- 
point for Lk.'s reckoning the year T2 D., in which 
Tiberius was made co-regent with Augustus. There 
is no proof, however, that such a method of reckoning 
was ever used. Neither the coins, to which Wiesdcf 1 
appealed, nor the great dignity of Tiberius, adduced by 
Schegg, 2 which is in any case to be ascribed to flatterers, 
can establish this hypothesis ; and we shall have to take 
the death of Augustus as the starting-point. Now, 
Mommsen has proved that until the time of Norva 
the reckoning usually employed was by consuls, but 
that when for any reason a reckoning by the years of 
the emperor's reign was desirable, the years were 
counted from the exact date of the beginning of the 
reign. 4 Accordingly, Lk. must have reckoned the years 
of Tiberius as beginning with 19th August, 14 a.d . 5 
The fifteenth year ran from 19th August 28 A.D., 
to 18th August, 29 A D. Although we cannot control 
the sources from which Lk. derived his information, 6 " 
it is plain from the table of dates given above that the 
notices in Lk. 3 i do nut contradict one another, and we 
have no reason to doubt Lk. 's information. Wc say 
this in spite of the fact that in one point he shows 
himself not perfectly well-versed in Jewish affairs : the 
Roman custom of having two consuls has perhaps led 
him to misinterpret the fact that in the time of the 
high-priest Caiaphas (from about 18 a.d. to Easter 
36 A.D ), the latter's father-in-law, Annas, who had 
been high priest in 6-15 a.d. , was the real leader of the 
Sanhedrim. Lk. has taken this to mean that the two 


were high priests at the same time (cp the same error in 
Acts 4 6). 

(2) In Jn. 2 20, forty- six years are said to have elapsed 
from the beginning of the building ol the temple to the 

m o rr,^ beginning of fesus' ministry and the 

48. The temple. cl ^ nsmg 6 of the tenlple . If the forty . 

six years are treated as already past, this brings us to 
a.d. 28. Everything, however, is here uncertain — the 
position of the cleansing of the temple at the begin- 
ning of the ministry, and the authenticity of the 
conversation, as well as the evangelist's method of 
reckoning (on the supposition that the number comes 
from him). 7 

(3) The public appearance of Jesus was con- 


1 Beitr. 100-02. 

2 Todesjahrd.es Konigs H erodes und Todesjahr Jesu Christi , 
1882, pp. 61-63. 

a 1 L>.ls ronusch-germanische Herrscherjahr ’ in Ncues Archiv 
der Gt \ elUthaft filr dltere deutschc GesJi ich tskunde, 1890, 
pp. 54-05.. 

4 The imperial era introduced by Nerva, which took as a 
basis the tribunician year beginning with 10th December, the 
tribunician year in which the emperor ascended the throne 
counting as the first of his reign, did not actually come into 
common use until the time of Trajan. 

6 The method of reckoning the years of the emperor's 
reign (namely beginning with 1st Tishri 766 a.u.C.) represented 
by Gumpach ( t.c . . 93) as having been the universal custom, 
according to which he makes the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
begin with 1st Tishri 27 a.d., no one besides himself has 
■ventured to accept. 

6 Keim assumed, without any foundation, that Lk. had 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. 3 3) before him, and that he supposed the two 
revolutions there mentioned as occurring in the procuratorslnp 
of Pontius Pilate, which began in the twelfth year of Tiberius, 
to have been in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of Tiberius, 
and so hit on the fifteenth year for the Baptist. This is, 
however, in contradiction with the fact of the large number 
of single notices jn Lk. 3 1, which implies careful investigation ; 
and is in itself impossible, since Josephus first mentions the 
Baptist in xviii. 5 2, and has already related the death of Philip, 
which happened so late as the twentieth year of Tiberius. 

7 Has i he evangelist perhaps used Nerva’s method of 
reckoning? That yields the year 28 a.d. On the different 
interpretations of the number, see Sevin, Chronol. Jesufi), 1874, 
pp. 11-13. 
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temporaneous with the imprisonment of the Baptist 
49. The Baptist. \^ f . cp Lk i8 . 2o) /' sus was 
baptized shortly before that (Mk. I12/I and parallels), 
and the execution of the Baptist happened in the cuuise 
of Jesus' public ministry (Lk. 7 18 f.= Ml. 1 12 /, ; Mk. 
i! 19-29 = Mt. 145-12 ; with Mk. 614-16 = Lie. 1*7-9 — Mt. 

14 1/.)- . . 

The execution is related also by Joseplms (. hit. xviii. ,j 1 _/C), 
who does not give the exact dale, but is Ld to mention the matter 
in connection with the ddeat of Aiuipas by Areias (in the 
summer or autumn of 36 a.d.), which the nation believed to be 
a judgment of God for the murder of John. A rotas 's reasons 
for making the war are said to have been two : (1) the divorce 
of his daughter by Aiuipas in order that the lattei might marry 
Herodias; (?)boundaiy disputes. Fiom this keim, Huli/m.mn, 
Hausrath, Schenkd, and Sevin have inferred that this di\»>rtc, 
the rebuke of which by John led, according to the Synoptists, 
to John's death, must have been not long before 36 a.d. A 
judgment of God, however, may well he delayed for six years, 
provided the crime wlmh the people believe to be punished 
by it is not forgotten ; whilst a favourable moment lor executing 
human vengeance does not always arrive immediately. More- 
over, it appems that boundary disputes were finally needed to 
bring about the actual conflict. 1 

From this war, therefore, we can draw no inferences about the 
date of the Baptist's martyrdom. A - to the marriage itself, 
there is, in the first place, 110 reason to doubt the synoptical 
tradition that the Baptist's courage occasioned his imprison- 
ment. The account of ] osephus neither excludes the assumption 
that the tetrarch waited for a good pretext before arresting 
John nor makes it impossible that his arrest and execution 
should have been separated by a short imprisonment (cp Mk. 
G20 ; Mt. 11 2). That Herodias 's daughter was too old to dance 
at the feast is shown by A. von Gutschmid ( L it era risches 
Centralblatt, 1874, p. 522) to be wholly undemonstrable, and a 
banquet at Machrcrus is not inconceivable. That, according to 
Josep ais, M.ich.erus should have been at one time in the 
possession of Aretas and shortly afterwards in that of Antipas, 
we cannot indeed explain (cp Schiirer, 1 365) ; but since Josephus 
finds no difficulty in it, it has no force as an argument. Since, 
however, we cannot fix the date of the marriage, the whole 
matter does not help us much, 2 and we can only say that there 
is no sufficient evidence that the journey to Rome, on which 
Antipas made the acquaintance of his brother’s wife, and his 
return to the tetrarchy, soon after which the marriage occurred, 
were not between 27 and 30 a.d. 

The history of the Baptist presents, therefore, no 1 
insuperable obstacle to the view that the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius = 29 .1. i>. 

4. The Year of .Ictus' Death. — Since the crucifixion 

™ T^WHpnH, cert£linl y happened under Pontius 
50. Jesus deatu. pi]ate it5 ear i iest possible date is ) 

26 a . d . , the latest 35 a.d. 

The complete publicity of Jesus’ death and its 
character as a civil event, its well-understood im- 
portance as the starting-point of Christianity, its unique 
impressiveness, and its connection with the Jewish 
passover, must have made it a chief object of the 
awakening chronological interest of the early Christians, 
and at the same time have given ground for believing 
that the date could be fixed with reasonable certainty. 

51 Lk ’s This suggests that probably the 


method. 


chronological interest of the third 


Evangelist ( Lk. ,'i 1 f.) was engaged as 
little for the first public appearance of Jesus as for 
that of the Baptist : that it was directed towards the 
date of the Lord’s death. He preferred, however, not to 
interrupt his narrative of the Passion by a chronological 
notice, and therefore worked back from the date of the 
crucifixion to the date of the beginning of Jesus' ministry, 
and so to that of the beginning of the ministry of the 
Baptist. This is confirmed by the fact that the date in 
Lk. 3 1 f. is, wilh the exception of the ’ acceptable \car 
of the Lord’ in 419, the last dale that Lk. gives. If, 
as we have concluded above, Lk. really had cl whole 
year in mind, he must have put the death of Jesus into 
the next (the sixteenth) year of Tiberius — that is, at the 
passover of 30 a. d. a 

1 See the account, with criticism, of Keim’s theory and of 
Wieseler's obje< lions to it, in Schiirer, 1 368 f. 

® Clemen, Citron, tier f'aul. Briefe , thinks otherwise, and 
reckons out 33 a.d. ; but his argument is wholly inconclusive. 

3 A different view is held by Uratl.c, Stud. it. Krit., 1892, 
who holds that Lk. regarded the fifteenth year of Tiberius as 
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That Lk, had worked back one year from the sixteenth year 
of 4 iberius was the view of Julius African us. 1 On the other 
hand, Clement of Alexandria took Lk. 's fifteenth year of 
Tiberius as the year of Jesus' death ; as did probably Tertullian, 
whose statement that Christ was crucified in (lie consulate of 
the two Gemini (_•., a.d.) doubtless rests on Lk. :i 1 f. t and was 
peril. ij is made on purpose to a\oid confusion from the later 
method of reckoning b p above, § 47) which would have led 
him to the year 28 a.d, The statement in the icceivi d text of 
Tertullian that Jesus revealed himself * anno xii. Tibcrii Ga:sans' 
cannot be hanuumsec! wilh Tertullian' s other notices, and looks 
like an ancient correction intended to combine the statement m 
the text that Jesus was crucified in the liltcvntli year of Tiberius 
with the later traditional view of a tin ee- year ministry. 

(/;) The theory explaining the conduct of Pilate at 
the trial of Jesus by the censure received from Rome 

52 Pilate between 3 1 and 33 A. ... lucks all founda- 
tion ; and so docs the theory (Sevin, p. 
135) that the hostility between Pilate and I-lcrod (Lk. 
‘2d 12) was possible only after the complaint against 
Pilate (as to the date of the complaint, cp Schiirer 
14x1), in which Antipas had a share. Hostility between 
the Roman procurator and Herod's heir must have been 
the rule, not the exception. 

(e) If, in spite of what has been said above, the 
fourth Evangelist counted three passovers in the public 

Tp,™!,. Iife of J csus ( C P abo ' L '' § 45 ). “d the 
" ' period of forty-six years from the be- 
ginning of the building of the temple is to be taken 
seriously (cp § 48), his chronology also would yield the 
year 30 for the death of Jesus. 

(d) A final decision cannot be reached from the 
Jewish Calendar. On the one hand, the Synoptists put 
the crucifixion on Friday, the 15th Nisan, 


54. Day of 


John on Friday, the 14th (Mk. 1.042, Lk. 


Crucifixion. ^ Mt ^ Jn . 19 G n the other 
hand, although the astronomical new moons have been 
computed for the possible years with a difference of but 
a few minutes between the computation of VVurms and 
that of Oudemans, and the days of the week can be 

__ T . . found, 3 difficulty is caused by various 

55. Jewish 7 


Calendar. 


irregularities in the Jewish calendar- 


system. First, the beginning of the month 
was determined, not by the astronomical new moon, but 
by the time when the new moon was first visible, which 
depends partly on the weather and on the season of the 
year, and is always at least from twenty-four to thirty 
hours later than the astronomical new moon. In order 
to prevent too great divergence of the calendar, it was 
prescribed, however, that no month should in any case 
last more than thirty days, and that no years should 
contain less than four or more than eight such ' full ' 
months. Secondly, the intercalary years create com- 
plication. 

A thirteenth month was added to the year whenever on the 
16th Nisan the barley was not yet ripe ; but this was forbidden 
in the sabbatical years, and two intercalary years in succession 
were not allowed. The only sabbatical year in our period (com- 
puted by the aid of 1 Mate. 6 49 53, and Jos. Ant xiv. lfJ 2 ; cp 
15 i 2) was, according to Schiirer, 33-34 A.D. ; according to Sevin 
and others,* 1 34-35 A.D, Any one of the six preceding years 

identical with the ‘acceptable year,' and put the death of Jesus 
into that year, 29 a.d. At guments similar to Bratko's are to be 
found in S.inclemeiite, Be vulgaris trrte ewendatione, 1793, 
and in Cnspari, C hronologisch-geographisc he Enileitiing in das 
Lehen /exit, 1869. 

1 So also Schiirer, 1 369. Cp. Gelzer, S. Julius Africanus 
nnd die by-aminische Chronologic , 1880, 1 48. 

- On tile attempts to reconcile this discrepancy see the com- 
mentaries and the books there mentioned. 

3 Cp Wurms in Bengel's Arch. f. d. T/teol., 3886, vol. ii. ; 
Ideler, Ifandb , 1 477-583 ; Wiesder, Chronol. Synapse der 
I'icr J< 7>r>. (1843), and Bet/r. znr rich ti gen Win dicing der 
Jivv. mi t dcr evangelise lun (rCSi.lt. t 1869 I 1 »umpaeh, ( eber den 
altjiid. A alcndcr, 1848 ; Oudemans, A Cv. dc Theol. 1863, 
Caspari, Chrouot. ■ gcogr. I. ml. i. d. Lch. Josh L/znsfi, 1869 ', 
Schwarz, Per jiid. Kal. his/ortsi h u. adronomhth m/tersncht, 
1872; Zud.enii.um, Materia lien zur Jintioukeliing der altjud. 
Zeitrcchu. im / a/tnud, 1882. 

4 Cp, besides lhc above-mentioned work (<f ( 'tirnpai h, Caspan, 
21-25 ; Sevin. 58-61; Anger, Be /,/npnri/nt in A<tis Aposto- 
lorum rati one, 1833, p. 38; Heivlokl, ( n sch . d. Isr. 2458^; 
Zuckermann, Ueber SabUathjahrcychts mid J obel-periode , 
Breslau, 1857; Gratz, Gesch. d. Jnd. iii. 1878, p. 636-639; 
Ronsch, in Stud, u. Krit. 1870, p. 361/, 1875, p. 589 i 
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might have been an intercalary year. At the end of 28-29 a.d., j 
however, there was no need of an intercalated month, because 
the 15th Wa.i fell on 16th Ap.il 29 A.D., and on 5th April 30 1 
a.d. (so aucoiding to Wurms ; according to Gauss and Schwarz 1 
one day later). At the end of 30-31 there may have been an 
intercalary month, for the 13th Nisan would otherwise have 
fallen on 26th or 27th March, 31 a.d., but with an intercalary 
month on 24th April. I11 _,z a.d., the 15th Xisan fell on 12th 
April; in 33 a.d., on 2nd April. If, however, 33-34 was a 
sabbatical year, an extra month would have had to be inter- , 
calated at the end of 32-33, and then the 15th Xisan would have 
fallen on 1st Ma\ . % ; v.D., and 21st April, 34 a.d. ; whereas if 
34-35 was the sabbatical year, the extra month would not have 
been inserted until the end of 33-34. Thus, in 33 a.d. the 15th 
NNan would have remained 2nd April. The Jewish empirically 
determined dates all fell, however, one or two days later than 
these astronomical dates. 

If we take the days of the week into account, in the 
years 29, 32, and 35 a.d., neither the 14th nor the 
f 15th Xisan could possibly have fallen on 
* a ^ s 0 Friday. On the other hand, if 33-34 . 
was not a sabbatical year (and so 32-33 
not an intercalary year), the 14th Nisan may have been 
celebrated on Friday, 4th April 33, which would corre- 
spond to the view of the Fourth Gospel. This year, , 
howtwer, is excluded if Jesus died on the 15th Xisan, 
and it is impossible in either case if, as is moie likely, 
33-34 was the sabbatical year, and so 32-33 had 
thirteen months. 1 There is, therefore, no grr.it prob- 
ability on the side of 33 A. i) On the other hand, 
the 15th Xisan may have fallen on Friday, 23rd April 
34 a.d This is hardly possible for the 14th Xisan, as 
the astronomical new moon occurred at 6.42 p.m. , 7th 
April, so that the 1st Xisan can hu\c been put at the 
latest on 9th April (so Serin, 144). No other line of 
evidence, however, points to the year 34, and this reckon- 
ing by the calendar suits just as well the year 30 of Lk. 

3i /., for in that year the astronomical new moon 
occurred at 8.08 p.m., 22nd March, so that the 1st 
Xisan may have been put oil Friday, 24th March, and 
the 15th have fallen on Friday, 7th April. - 

5. Hie Year 0/ Jesus Birth — Dionysius Exiguus, 
according to the proofs given by Sanclemente (l.c. 4 8) 

57 Jesus' and con fi rmed by Ideler ( Handbuch , 
Birfch • Dion ~ 383 f' started in bis reckoning from , 

ExiffUUS * the incarnation, and followed the common 
® * method for the years of reigning monarchs. 

His view was that Jesus was born on the 25th De- 
cember, 754 a.u.C. , and so he counted the whole year 
734 as 1 A.D. The view defended by Noris and Pngi, 
that he assigned the nativity to 25th December 753, and 
ignored the five following days, is wrong. 

In this reckoning, which gradually came to be j 
universally accepted, Dionysius departed from the 
dating for which Irenaeus (Adz\ hcer. iii. 25) and Tcr- 
tullian (.ldv. Jud. 8) are the oldest witnesses; which 
dating, based only on the information given in the 1 
Gospels, put the nativity in 73 l a.u.C. = 3 b. c. 
Dionysius, perhaps because he had no means of fixing ' 
the date of the census under Quirinius in Lk. 2 , or the 1 
death of Herod in Mt. 2, seems to have reached his 
result by putting the public appearance of Jesus one 
year later than that of John (15th year of Tiberius, Lk, 

■‘3 if.), and reckoning back thirty years. Since we have 
seen that the thirty years of Lk. 3i f. is a round number, 
perhaps drawn fiom the OT, we are thrown back on the 
narratives of the nativity. 

{a) Lk. gives two points, (i. ) He says (I36) that 
Jesus was six months younger than the Baptist, wIum- 

58. The Baptist. " on ' ept ; on , ha PP ened I un,l " r Helod 
(15). It docs not, however, follow 
that the birth of Jesus fifteen months later was also 
under Herod, and, even if the evangelist thought so, 

Wiese ler in Stud. u. Kr:t. 189s, p. 527 ff.\ Caspuri in Stud, 
u. Krit. 1877, pp. 181-190; Riess, Geburtsuthr C krtsti, 1880, 

P- 45 f 229-236; and other works mentioned in S. Inner, 1 29 f. 

See for the year 33 a.d. the exact reckoning in Schegg, 

P* 49 -/* 

2 So also Gumpach, Hulfsm. d. rechnend. Chronol 1853, 

P- 94- , 
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his v icw cannot have rested on documentary evidence. 
Perhaps Lk. may have drawn his inference from the 
fact that the Baptist died six months before Jesus. 

(ii.) Lk. s-ivs (2 1-5) that Jesus was born at the time 
when a census, ordered by Augustus for the whole 
empire, was being taken in Judaea and 
59. e ensus - (3 a iil eei anc j that this was while Cyrenius 
(undoubtedly Publ. Sulpicius Quirinius) was governor 
in Syria. 1 Such a census, however, was legally im- 
possible in the reign of Herod, and a governorship of 
Quirinius in Syria before Herod's death is chronologically 
impossible, since at the time of Herod's death (4 B.c. ) 
Quinctilius Varus (who put down the insurrection follow- 
ing that event) was still governor in Syna, whilst his 
predecessors were Sentius Saturninus (9-0 b.c.) and 
Titius (attested for 10 B.c. ). Josephus, who relates the 
last years of Herod in much detail, has no knowledge 
of such a census, but says that the census of 7 a.d. was 
the first, and something altogether novel for the Jews. 
It may be that Quirinius was governor of Syria for a 
short time (3-2 B.c. ) as successor to Varus, as he eer- 
t unly was afterwards from 6 .\ 1). until (at the latest) 
ir a.d. ; but in his first (problematical) governorship a 
census for Judea, which had fallen to the share of 
Arehelaus, is likewise impossible. On the other hand, 
the census in Judrea under Quirinius in 6-7 A. D. , after 
the deposition of Arehelaus, is well attested (cp Jos. Ant. 
xvii. I25 x\ iii. 1 1 and 2 t xx. 52, BJ , xi. 1 1, Acts [= Lk.J 
5 37), and may have been in fulfilment of a general 
imperial command intended to b<- executed as occasion 
should arise in the several provinces. This could, liuw- 
e\er, have applied only to impm.il provinces (including, 
therefore, Judasa), not to senatorial provinces : that is, it 
would not be universal. Further, (i)even this census 
could not have included the Galileans, who were subjects 
of Antipas; and (2) it must have been taken as the 
basis for a poll and property tax, at the actual, not at 
the ancestral, home of the subject, for the latter would 
have been in most cases hard to determine, and such a 
procedure was in general impracticable. (3) Moreover, 
Mary could not possibly be affected by it, because she 
was not of the lineage of David (cp GF.Ni: a bogies, ii. ), 
and in such cases the authorities dealt with the male 
representatives of the women. 

The account in Lk. rests, therefore, on a series of 
mistakes, and the most plausible view is that the evange- 
60 Lk ’s ^ st| or l ^ e tmdltlon which he followed, for 
method some reason combined the birth of Jesus with 
the census under Quirinius, and assigned to 
the latter a wrong date. 2 

Perhaps Lk. simply confused Arehelaus with his 
father, for the former was very probably, like Antipas, 
occasionally called Herod. This confusion of the two 
Herods would have been all the easier if after Herod 
the Great’s death Quirinius really was for a while 
governor of Syria. The same confusion may have 
caused Irenreus and Tertullian to adopt the year 3 b.c. 
for the birth of Jesus. The imperial census of Lk. is 
perhaps a confusion of the census under Quirinius, put 
incorrectly into the year 3 b.c., with the remembrance 
of the census of Roman citizens throughout the empire 
which was actually ordered by Augustus in 6 b.c. , fui 
the two events lay only two years apart. Lk. , who 
( C P § 47 above, on the two high priests in Lk. 32) 
was none too well informed on Jewish matters, may 
have inferred from ‘ the family of David' that Joseph's 
home was really in Bethlehem, and have supposed this 
fact to be the true means of combining the already 
current tradition of the birth in Bethlehem with the 
incontestable tradition that Jesus was a Nazarene. If 

1 See the conclusive in Mitigation by Schnrcr, 1 433^ 

2 A chronological error is not without analogies in Lk. The 
cas '-' of lheudas ( Vet-. »_*■>./■ ) _ is well known, and the collection 
fur 1 lie poor in Acts 1 1 is perhaps confused with that of 
Acts -- 11 , whilst the combination of the various famines in the 
tim "f Claudius into one world-wide famine (Acts II 28) is very 
do-.._ly analogous to the case of the census. 
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these suppositions are admissible, the kernel of truth in 
the narrative would be that Jesus was born not far from 
the end of the Herodian period, and that the Roman 
rule w as set up in his earliest childhood. In both these 
political occurrences an inner connection with the events . 
which brought in the Kingdom of God was doubtless 
observed in very early times, and the interest in making 
the closeness of this connection as clear as possible nun- 
have led to the enrichment of the narrative. 

(&) From Mt. we haw as chronological evidence the 
star and the slaughter of the innocents. Rationnlis- 

61 The Star attem P ts > howevei , to subject this 

star to astronomical laws do violence to 
the idea of the narrator. The stir mo\ es in its ov n free 
paths, appears and disappears, trawls and stands still. 
Even if the evangelist is wrong, and a conjunction or a 
comet lies at the basis of the story, it is impossible to 
determine from what phenomena astrologers of ' the least ’ 
supposed themselves able to draw such inferences. The 
star shines only in the legend, and derives its origin from 
Xu. 2-1 17 and the apocalyptical imagery (op Re\. 12 t). 

It has been matched by similar legendary stars at the 
birth and at the death of many of the great men of the 
heathen world. 

As to the murder of the innocents, if it were a 
historical fact, Jesus must be supposed, since the male 

62 Tile ^ildren were killed * from two years old and 

under,' to have been not less than a year 
old, even if the murder was just before 
Herod's death ; and in that case, since Herod died 
shortly before the Passover of 4 u.c. , Jesus must have 
been born at the latest in 5 B.c. Josephus, however, 
although he narrates with the most scrupulous exactness 
all the horrors of Herod's last years, has no knowledge 
of the murder of the children. On the other hand, he 
gives almost exactly the same story as relating to Moses 
1 Ant. xi. 9 2). 

All the other suspicious circumstances in the narrative 
in Mt. _! cannot be set forth here. In view of the 
natural tendency of legends to connect important events 
with one another and to mirror their mutual relations, 
we cannot infer from Mt. more than that Jesus was 
probably born shortly before or after the death of 
Herod — the same result that we reached from Lk. 

The only results w'hich have a very high degree of 
probability are the date 30 a.d. for the death of Jesus, 

63 Con- anc * P eri °^ ot a bout one year for the 

elusions public ministry. Besides this, 

it is also probable that Jesus was born in 
the agitated times w’hen death w as snatching the sceptre 
from the hand of Herod the Great, and when with his 
successors the Roman rule in Judaea was coming again 
in sight. 

TABLE VII. — Life of Jesus, probable Dates. 

circa 4 b.c. ? — Birth of Jesus. 

circa 28/29 A. D. — Beginning of public work. 

30 A. d. — D eath of Jesus, 

II. Chronology of the Life of Paul. — The 
starting-point for Pauline chronology must be the 

64 Paul’s J ourne y to f° r here we can make 

i ’ connection with the dates supplied by 

to Rome ^ onian history. The events immediately 

preceding — namely, the arrival of Festus in 
Palestine, the beginning of the proceedings against 
Paul {Acts 25 1-6), the hearing and the appeal (256-12), 
and (27 1 ) the shipment of the prisoner — probably 
followed one another rapidly ; but the actual date of 

65 Festus arriva ^ Festus is matter of dispute 

(see the literature in Schurer, G/I r , 1 
484/ n. 38, to w’hich must now be added O. Holtzmann, 
A T T Zeitgesch . , 1895, P- 125 ff. 248 ; Blass, Ada Ap. 
I ^95» P- 21 f \ Harnack, Die Chron. der a Ltchristl. Lit. 

1 [’97])- For the most part the preference is given I 
to the year 60 or 59 A, D. , since it was at the latest in 
the summer of 62 (more probably in that of 61) that i 
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Albinus succeeded Festus, and for the events related 
of Festus’ s term of office one year will suffice. The 
objection to an earlier date is that it might not leave 
room for the events of the life of Paul, and that, ac- 
cording to Acts 24-10, at the imprisonment of Paul, 
Pelix had already been in office ’many years’ (dtc 
ttoWujp driop). (That the courtly Josephus casually 
mentions Poppa -a as Nero’s wife, which she did not 
become till several years later, cannot be adduced as a 
serious argument in the same direction. ) 

P.\ the side of this commonly received date, however, 
ci much earlier one has been advocated recently. 1 

Thus Kellner proposes Nov. 54 a.d. ; Weber and 
O. Holtzmann, the summer of 55 ; Blass and Harnack, 
56 (llarnaek, 55?). Whilst O, Holtzmann takes his 
start from Tacitus, Harnack starts from the chronology 
of Eusebius, the claims of which to our confidence his 
labours have materially enhanced He shows that there 
is no ground for the common suspicion of the dates 
given by Kuscbius for the procuratorships preceding and 
following that of Festus. 

Eusebius s date for the year preceding the accession of Felix 
differs from that of 'Tacitus by only one year. N or is the difference 
•my greater in the date of his removal. According to Tacitus, 
Pallas fell into disfavour a few days before the fourteenth birth- 
day of Britannicus, which fell in the middle of Feb. 55 a.d. 
According to Josephus, Pallas obtained of Nero an acquittal for 
his brother Felix from an accusation made by the Jews after his 
recall. Now, as Nero ascended the throne on the 13th Oct. 
54 a.d., the time left under him by these two dates is clearly too 
short for the events narrated by Josephus. Two solutions are 
possible. Tacitus may be wrong by a year in the age of 
Britannicus ; it may have been bis fifteenth birthday, so that it 
was not till 56 that Pallas fell into disfavour; or else even after 
his fall Pallas may still have had access to the Emperor. Now, 
Eusebius in his Chronicle supports the year 56 as that of the 
accession of Festus, since he assigns it to the second year of 
Nero (Oct. 55 to Oct. 56 ; on the textual certainty of this date 
see Harnack, 236, n. 2). If Felix entered on his office, as 
according to Eusebius he did, between Jan. 51 and Jan. 52 
(according to Tacitus between Jan. 52 and Jan. 53), he could in 
the summer of 56 be described in case of need, if we compare 
the average length of procuratorships, as having been in office 
be ttoAAom/ irStv. 

Any objection, in fact, to this number 56 for the 
accession of Festus, supported by Tacitus and Eusebius, 
could come only from the requirements of the life of 
Paul. We shall, therefore, leave the question open for 
the present. 

From the date thus obtained for the relegation of the 
prisoner to the tribunal at Rome, let us in the first 
place make our way backwards, 

If, as we shall see to be probable, Paul carried out 
the plan mentioned in Acts 20 16, his arrest must have 
been at Pentecost under the procurator 
Felix, wffio (2427) prolonged the proceedings 
for two years until his retirement from office. This 
mention of Felix and the two-ycars imprisonment in 
Caesarea are, indeed, regarded as unhistorical by 
Straatman { Paulus , 1874), van Manen (Pa ulus, 1, De 
handelingen der Apostelen, 1890), and especially by 
Weizsacker (Ap. Zeitalter, 1886, pp. 433-461); but 
the improbability of certain details, on which they rely, 
is not conclusive, and, on the other hand, the rise of 
this circumstantial narrative cannot be explained on 
the ground that it is a doublet to Acts 25 f. That 
Felix should hold over the prisoner for the chance of a 
change of sentiment in Jerusalem, and, this change not 
having come about, should finally leave him in prison 
in the hope of leaving one popular deed to be remem- 
bered by, agrees with his character and the habit of 
procurators. That Acts tells nothing about these two 
years is much less surprising than its silence about the 
year and a half in Corinth and the three years in 
Ephesus. That a provisional imprisonment of two 
years could be imposed even on a Roman citizen is 

1 By Kellner (the article ‘ Felix’ in Hergenrother's KircJien - 
lex.P) [Roman Catholic], 1887 ; Z. f. katk Theol. 1888), Weber 
(, Kritische Gt ■* ch . der Exegese des 9. Kap. des Romerbriefs , 
1889, p. 177 Jp), 0. Holtzmann (/. c .), Blass (J.ci), Harnack (/,<;.) 
following such older scholars as Bengel, Siiskind, and Rettig. 
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shown by the two-years imprisonment in Rome. It 
is likewise obvious that Paul would not have had his 
case transferred to Rome except in dire necessity. 
The dry notiee in Acts 2437 is, therefore, without 
doubt trustworthy, and the arrest of Paul is to be put 
two years earlier than the arrival of Festus — that is, at 
Pentecost 5 \ or 53. 

For the events before the arrest in Jerusalem we 
give the dates in two numbers : one on the assumption 
p, ... . that this happened at Pentecost 54; the 

. 1 ippi other, that it was in 58. The journey to 

Jerusalem from Philippi (Acts 2 d 4-21 16), 
which is related, with the exception of the episode at 
Miletus (*2016-38), from the ‘wc-source, ’ was begun 
after ' the days of unleavened bread,' and there is no 
reason for supposing that Paul did not carry out his 
plan (20 16) of arriving at Jerusalem by Pentecost. The 
itinerary from the beginning of the Passover is given 
us as follows: — At Philippi (Passover) seven days ; to 
Troas five d tys ; at Troas seven days ; to Patara eight 
d.i/s, — in all twenty- seven days. This leaves twenty- 
two days b'-fore Pentecost, which was ample for the 
journey to Jerusalem except in case of a very exception- 
ally unfavourable passage from Patara to the coast of 
Syria. Of these twenty- two days twelve \v« re occupied 
as follows : — At Tyre s.-ven days, to Ptolemais one, to 
Civsarea one, to Jcrus dem two to three; so that ten 
days remain for the voyage from Patara to Tyre (which 
in ordinary weather required four to five days) and 
for the stay at C.esan-A, the duration of neither of 
which is stated From the stops, which in view of 
the brisk « casting -trade were surely not necessary, 
we may infer that satisfactory progress was made by 
the travellers. The departure from Philippi, which was 
the conclusion of Paul’s missionary career, is, therefore, 
to be put just after the P.i-m »vcr of the year of the arrest. 

For the dates earlier than this point, the chronologist 
would be wholly at sea without Acts ; and no good 

68. Ephesus rc f" n a PP ear l f. / or . not tru5tia S 

t PIUI'd ' in f° n,,lt,on which it gives. On the 
‘ great journey which ended at Jerusalem, 
Paul had started from Ephesus (1 Cor. 168 /.; Acts 
12 ), and journeyed by way of Troas, where he carried 
on his work for a short time (Acts 20 1 does not 
mention Troas at all), to Macedonia (2 Cor. 212 /. 7 5 ). 
'I hit he stayed there long is not likely ; for, if he had 
done so, the length of his stay would probably have 
b -on given as in the ease ( Vet-. 20 ')of Greece- (Corinth). 
Moreover, the plans made in Ephesus (iCor. 16 5 ; 
2 Cor. I15/) had in view only a short stay in Mace- 
donia, for ( r Cor. 160 cp v. 6) Paul expected to leave 
Ephesus after Pentecost (which fell somewhere between 
15th May and 15th June) and to be in Corinth so early 
that, even if he should not decide to pass the winter 
there, his visit should, nevertheless, not be too short. 
This would allow at most three months on the way. 
Now, lie may have waited rather longer in Macedonia, 
in order to learn the impression made by Titus (the 
bearer of 2 Cor. ) ; but, even so, we eannot reckon more 
than from fmr to live months for the whole journey. 
In C« ninth itself he staved (Acts203) three months, 
and then returned to Macedonia, where he surelv did 
not stay long, since he had been there iust three 
months earlier. Moreover, he had, no d >ubl, formed 
m Corinth his plan of being in Jerusalem I>y Pentecost, 
and the additional time which the unexpectedly long 
journey (oeeasioned by Jewish plots, Acts 20 3, which 
made the direet route impossible) must have cost him 
would of itself have forbidden an unnecessarily long stay. 
He probably, therefore, reached Philippi but little before 
the Passover ; and we have for the whole journey from 
Ephesus through Troas, Macedonia, Greece, and back 
to Macedonia perhaps eight to ten months — namely, 
about the space of time from Pentecost 53/57 to Pass- 
over 54/58. In the summer 1 of 53/57 in Macedonia 
1 Or autumn ; see Corinthians, § 3. 
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Paul wrote 2 Cor. ; at the end of this year or the 
beginning of the next in Corinth, Romans, and the 
letter of introduction for Phceb- to the Christians at 
Ephesus (Rom. 16 1- 20). About this time may belong, 
too, the undoubtedly authentic note Tit. 012-14; in 
whieh ease the Macedonian Niconn-dia is meant, and 
the plan for the winter was not carried out. 

The stay in Ephesus had lasted, according to ActslD 
81022, over two years and \ quarter (Acts 20 31 speaks 
„ , of three years), so that Paul must have 
by. Epnesus. come tQ ' Ephesus at ivntecost or in the 
summer of 50 '54. From there, after he had already 
sent one letter to Corinth (1 Cor. 59), he wrote in the 
beginning of 53 57 our 1 Cor. , and later had occasion 
to write to Corinth for yet a third time (2 Cor. 73 : the 
letter is perhaps preserved in 2 Cor. 1 0 - 1*3 ). L 

Froai this long stay in Ephesus, which doubtless 
formed the second great epoch in Paul’s missionary 
~ activity in the Greek world, we go back to 

the first — namely, the hrst visit to C on nth 
( Acts 18 1-18 ; cp t and 2 Cor. ). This appears to have 
lasted about two years, since to the one year and a half 
of 18 11 must be added, in case 18 n refers only to the 
time spent in the house of Titius Justus, the previous 
time, in which Paul was trying to work from the syna- 
gogue as a base, as well as the later luaval rj/x^pat of 
18 18. How much time lay, however, between the 
departure from Corinth and the arrival at Ephesus in 
50/54 we cannot tell, although the very sketchiness of 
our only authority (Acts 18 i 8 - 19 i) makes it easier to 
believe that the author is drawing here (except for the 
words, v. 19, €icre\dJ)u-v. 21 , &£\ovtos) from a written 
source than that he relies on oral tradition or his own 
imagination. Ural tradition would cither have omitted 
the journey altogether, or have narrated what happened at 
Jerusalem in some detail. All suspicion of 1 tendency 1 is 
excluded by the brevity and obscurity of the passage. 
For the journey thus barely mentioned in Acts one year 
would be ample time. In that case Paul would have left 
Corinth in the summer of 49/53, having arrived there in 
the summer of 47/51. In the beginning of this period 
of two years T Thess. was written. (The genuineness 
of 2 Thess. must be left undetermined. ) 

Before the long stay in Corinth falls the Macedonian 
mission, with the necessary journeys, which, however, 
occupied but one day each (Actsl 6 n- 18 i). For the 
whole journey from Troas to Corinth a few months would 
suffice. It is, therefore, possible that Paul set out after 
the opening of navigation in March of the same year 
in the summer of which he arrived for his long stay in 
Corinth. 

Up to this point the probability of the chronology is 

71 Results vcr - v cons idcrable. The results may be 

summarised as follows : — 

TABLE VIII. — Life ok Paul: Entrance into 
Europe to Imprisonment at Rome. 

Spring 47 =,r. —Departure from Troas, followed by mission 
in Macedonia. 

Summer 47/51 -Summer 49/53. — Corinth and Achaia. 1 Thess. 

Summer 49/5 3- bummer 50/34. — Visit to Jerusalem and An- 
tioch ; journey through Asia Minor to Ephesus. 

Summer 50, 54- Pentecost 55/57. — Ephesus. 

Pentecost 5'i/57-Pa-ss»..\er 54/58 — Journey by way of Troas 
anil .Macedonia to Achaia and return to Philippi. 

Passover- Pentecost 5 1/58.— Journey, with the contribution, 
from Philippi to Jerusalem. 

54/5d~56/6o. — Imprisonment in Caesarea. 

Autumn 56/60- -spring 57/61. —Journey to Rome. 

57/61-59/63. — Imprisonment in Rome. 

Passing now to the period before 47/51 A. D. , we find 
that Acts supplies us with far less trustworthy accounts 

72 Earlier anc ^ lS w ^°^y without dates ; nor have we 

neriod an .^ r ’ auline e pistles written in these years. 
™ * Highly probable, nevertheless (just because 

of the peculiar way in whieh it is given), although not 

1 See, however, Corinthians, § 18. 
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without editorial additions, is the representation preserved 
in Acts 1540-162. that Troas was the goal of a zigzag 
journey from Antioch in Syria through the interior of 
Asia Minor. The seeming restlessness (Acts l6o-8) — 
at any rate in the latter part of the inland journey — may 
imply that the time occupied was comparatively short. 
In that case, the start from Antioch might fall in the 
year 46/50 ; but even that is wry problematical. Wo 
are, therefore, thrown back for the chronology wholly 

73 G 1 1 f ° n Here, however, it is not 

6 ' perfectly plain whether the fourteen years 

in *2 r include or follow the three years in 1 18. For the 
former uew may be adduced the change of prepositions 
fiera (' after ’ ) and 5 ta ( ' in the course of,’ RV u ur-) ; but 
this can be explained better thus. A11 € weir a (' then ’) 
having been introduced in I21 between the two cweira 
of 1 18 and 2 1, 5ta was used, instead of /xerc t, in order 
not to exclude the space of time between the two errt ira 
of vv. iS and 21 — namely, the fifteen days in Jerusalem. 
(Perhaps, also, in 2i the three years had completely 
elapsed before the first visit, whereas the second \isit 
may have been made in the course of the fouiteenih 
ye.tr. ) On this view seventeen years would have elapsed 
from theconversion of Paul to the conference in Jerusalem, 
out of which time he had spent three years in Arabia and 
fourteen in Syria and Cilicia ( 1 17 21 ). The latter period 
was certainly, the former (at leastfor Damascus) probably, 
occupied in the work of an apostle (Gal. 1 23 27/.). 
.Yfter the conference in Jerusalem followed a stay in 
Antioch (2n-2i). Since 3i / is introduced without any 
sign of transition, the simplest supposition is that this 
Trpoypa<p€Lv (3i ; RV 'open setting forth’) and its 
results (that is, the mission in Galatia) come chrono- 
logically after, but not too long after, the events 
narrated previously. This would agree, also, with the 
most natural interpretation of Gal. 25. 

If we look now at the parallel narrative in Acts, there 
is, in the first place, no doubt that in 161-35 we have 

74 Acts the same events described as in Gal. 2. In 

Acts, as in Galatians, Paul and Barnabas 
come with others in their company to Jerusalem, and 
return to Antioch after arriving at an understanding with 
the church in Jerusalem. To Antioch come also, in both 
cases (although in Acts no mention is made of a visit of 
Peter), members of the Jerusalem church, who might in 
Acts also, just as in Galatians, have been said to come 
from James. In Acts 1 1 27-30 12 24/ , however, we find, 
besides, mention of another earlier journey of Paul and 
Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem and back again, 
after the journey from Damascus to Jerusalem (Acts 
9 26-30 = Gal. I18). Since Gal. l2o-2r makes this im- 
possible as a separate visit to Jerusalem, the two visits 
from Antioch (Acts 11/ and Acts 15) must have been 
really one ; and this would explain the further points of 
resemblance that on both occasions (in one case after, 
in the other before, the journey of the apostles) prophets 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch II27 1532), and that 
both times, although in different ways, a contribution of 
money plays a part (Acts 11 28 / Gal. 2 10). Cp also ’ to 
the elders' (Actsll3o 1.0 2). Now, although this visit 
is in general more accurately described by Acts 10, there 
are many reasons for thinking that it is chronologically 
placed more correctly by Acts 1 1 27 ff. 

The insertion by mistake at the end of chap. 14 is easy t., under- 
stand ; for whilst large parts of chap. 13 1 / and the whole of«Jiap. 
15 are certainly the work of the final author of Acts( lutio tli.it 
the style is the same as in Acts 1-1 15 ), at the same time the ‘ we 
source’ can be detected (ns is now more and more widely lie I ■ I ) 
as far back as 13 1, and we can ascribe to it the return to Antin' li 
(14 26a) as well as the later departure for the journey of 16 6 ff. 
(without the intervening narrative), although we can no longer 
restore the original connection. Accordingly, since the author 
had not been able before Acts 13 / to give a con> rete account of 
any Gentile mission, an undated account (perhaps not perfectly 
accurate) of a conference in Jerusalem (to which the missionaries 
came from Antiosh) which treated the subject of Gentile 
missions could be inserted after 13 / better than earlier. The 
author may have had some reason to suppose that the contri- 
bution of money (the fact but not the date of which he had 
learned : it was not mentioned in his source as the occasion 
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of the last visit of Paul to Jerusalem; Acts 21 ) must have 
been brought on the occasion of the earlier stay in Antiuch. If 
so, we can see how, in consequence of the two periods of 
residence in Antioch, he was led to suppose that there had been 
two visits t.» Jerusalem, and so to create a contradiction to Gal. 
\f. All this becomes still mure probable if the districts visited 
in Acts IX/. could lie (..died Galatia by Paul : a possibility which 
can nmv be regu.11 led as proved, as is the impossibility that Paul 
should have called them Cilicia (Gal. 1 21 ) (see (Iaiatia). 
On the other hand, it can be seen in Acts If. 1/ 30 ff. that at the 
conference the great ipiestion was about the Syrian Christians, 
not about those whose conversion is related in Acts 13 / 

If these hypotheses are correct, between the con- 
ference in Jerus.i li -in (Gal. 2i_/) and the journey from 
Troas to Macedonia (ActslOo-n) lie the missionary 
journey (Acts 13/.) begun and ended at Antioch, and 
the zig-zag tour through Asia Minor (Acts 1 36- 1 G o ) , 
the beginning of the original account of which has been, 
doubtless, sonicwlml confused by the insertion of .Vets 15. 
One year, however, is not enough for these journeys. 
The hindrance hinted at in Acts 166 / may perl taps 
have been connected with the winter .season, if the date 
(March 47/51) which we have ventured to give above 
for the passage from Troas to Macedonia is correct. In 
that ease the missionaries would perhaps have passed 
the preceding winter in Antioch (Acts 14 26); the 
missionary journey of Acts 13/ would then fall in the 
open season before this winter ; and thus the departure 
from Antioch related in Acts 13 iff would have been 
two years before the passage from Troas to Europe 
(that is, in the spring of 45/49), and the conference 
in Jerusalem immediately before — perhaps (if we may 
infer from analogies) at the time of the Passover. 
The conversion of Paul would fall (Gal. 1 18 2i) 
fourteen or seventeen years earlier — that is, in the year 
31/35 or 28/32. When Gal. was written is for the 
general chronology a matter of indifference. 1 

.. ~ To the table given above should there- 

75. Results. fore be prefee ° 

TABLE IX. — Life of Paul. Con\ersion to 

ENTRANCE INTO EUROPE. 

31/35 or 28/32. — Conversion of Paul. 

Three-years stay in Arabia and Damascus. 

34/38 or 31/35. — First visit to Jerusalem. 

Eleven- or fourteen -years work in Syria and 
Cilicia. 

45/49. — Conference in Jerusalem, mission in Galatia. 

One-year journey through Asia M ino<- to Ti oas. 

Three further passages can perhaps serve as proof of 
the results reached above.- The first (Acts 11 28), con- 
_ taming the mention of the famine under 

amine. £| auc ]j US| loses, indeed, its significance, 
if the visit there mentioned had as its object the agree- 
ment about the mission-fields, not the bringing of a. 
contribution ; but it perhaps explains the mistaken 
combination (Actsll3o 12 1) of this journey (of 45/49 
a. d. ) with the death of James the son of Zebedee, which 
happened (Acts 12 19-23) between 42 and 44. Josephus 
tells [Ant. xx. 62 and 26 iii. 1 5 3 ) of a famine in Judaea, 
which can well be put in one of these years, and so 
could have been foreseen in the preceding year (cp 
Schiirer, 1 47 f, 11. 8). By a singular coincidence there 
was in 49 also, one of the alternative years for the 
journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, a much 
more widely extended famine (see, for authorities, 
Schiirer, id.). It is possible, then, that the author 
knew that the conference was in famine year, but 
connected it by mistake with the famine of 44 instead 
of that of 49, and that this assisted the confusion 
which resulted in the creation of an extra visit to 

1 For the different possibilities see the Introductions to the 
NT; for the latest lij potheses, # Clemen, Chronol. d. J>aulin. 
Bru/c , 1893. 

a Wc can make nothing of the statement in Acts 21 38. 
Even were its authenticity beyond dispute, we have no means 
whatever of determining the year of the sedition referred to, 
and Wieseler's choice of 56 or 57 a. n. ( Citron . 79) is devoid of 
any solid foundation. Nor is it possible to infer any date from 
the account in Acts 25 / of Agrippa and Berenice’s presence in 
Caesarea at the time when Paul's case was desided. 
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Jerusalem. The confusion of the two famine years is Rome in the autumn of 56 or 6o, and arrived in the 
the more pardonable because both fell under Claudius ; ^ Closin s P r i n £ subsequent year (Acts 

the transformation of the two local famines into one ' . , ® 27 / 1 ). For the next two years Paul 

which affected the whole empire is easily explicable. ^ ‘ was kept in easy imprisonment, and to 

All this, however, is simply a possibility. If the year this period belong Colossians and Philemon, though 

of the conference was 45 A.D. , the two journeys dis- some assign them to the Cresarean imprisonment, 

tinguished by Lk. would fall so close together that we After the lapse of the two years began the trial, 

can easily understand their being regarded as distinct, about which we have some information from a note 
on the supposition that Lk. knew nothing of the raising to Timothy now incorporated in 2 Tim. , and from 

of a collection and its delivery on the occasion of Paul's Philippians. Of its duration and issue we know 

last journey to Jerusalem, but did know of a famine nothing. The prediction that Paul would die without 

about the time of the conference and of succour given meeting his friends again (Acts 20 25-38), the sudden 

to the primitive church through Paul. breaking off of Acts, and the utter absence of all trace 

The second notice is that of the expulsion of the Jews of any later activity on the part of the apostle, will 

from Rome under Claudius, which Mas (ActslSi/i), always incline one to believe that Pauls presentiment 

. . before Paul’s arrival at Corinth. The was fulfilled, and that his trial ended in a sentence of 

' c j n year, however, of this edict, which death. If so, the great apostle died in the course of 
Suetonius (Claud. 25) also mentions, the year 59 or 63. In either case his martyrdom 

is not certain. Wieseler (Chronol. 120-128) conjectures, was before the persecution of Nero, and had no 

without conclusive arguments, that it was issued in the connection with it. Nor does any of the older 

year of the expulsion of the mathematici (Tac. Ann. xii. narratives conflict with this. When Eusebius in his 

5 ^; Dio Cassius 606 ) — that is, in 52 x\.d. — whilst Orosius Chronicle assigns the death of Peter and Paul to the 

( 76 , 15 ed. Zangemeister, 1882) gives as the date, on fourteenth or thirteenth year of Nero (the number 

the authority of Josephus (in the existing text of whose varies in different texts) — i. c . , 68 or 67 A.D. — he is in 

writings we find no mention of the matter), the ninth conflict with himself, for he elsewhere sets this event in 

year of Claudius = 49 a.d. — a date not favourable to the beginning of the persecution of Nero, which beyond 

the earlier alternative reached above for the year of Paul's all question was in the summer of 64 ; and more- 

arrival in Corinth, the summer of 47/51. Orosius's over, as Harnack insists (l.c. 241 f), his date lies under 

statement, however, cannot be verified. the suspicion of being occasioned by the legendary 

Finally, from Acts 9 24 ff. and 2 Cor. 11 32 f. , it twenty-five years stay of Peter at Rome, in combination 

appears that Paul's first visit to Jerusalem was with the story that the apostles left Jerusalem twelve 

78 Ar t • occas ^ one< ^ by a persecution at a years after the death of Jesus; 30 -i- 12 + 25 make 

p ' * time when a viceroy of Aretas, king 67. But neither is the tradition of the con- 

au s con- ^ t jje Nabataeans, resided at Damascus. temporaneous death of the two apostolic leaders by 

The latest Damascene coins with the any means so well grounded as Harnack assumes 

head of Tiberius (which form one of the proofs brought (l.c.). In Eusebius, the contemporaneousness lies 
together by Schurcr, 1 615 /in. 14, to prove, against under the same suspicion as the date. Clem. Rom. 

Marquardt and Mommsen, that Damascus was not all chap. 5 gives no hint of it, and the summary introduction 

the time under Arabian rule) belong to the year 33-34, of other sufferers in chap. 6 gives us no right, in face of 

and it is in itself not probable, though it is possible, the enumeration of the sufferings endured by Peter and 

that Damascus was given to Aretas by Tiberius, who Paul during the whole of their apostolic activity, to 

died in March 37 a.d. , while under Caligula such apply all that is said in chap. 6, and therefore the death 

favours are well known. If Caligula's reign had of these apostles, to the persecution of Nero. The 

already begun, the flight of Paul would have fallen at testimony of Dionysius (Eus. HE ii. 25 8), dfitp w eh rrfv 

least two years later than all but one of the dates assigned T tclK'klv op.6cre didd^avres ep.aprijpTjcrcu' Kara rbv avTov 

for it above. However, the argument is uncertain. Ktupov ( * After both teaching together as far as to Italy, 

Nothing known to us makes the possession of Damascus they suffered martyrdom at the same time') is to be 

by Aretas in the last years of Tiberius actually impos- taken cum grano sal/s. If the two great apostles 

sible. If that should be excluded by discoveries of died a violent death for their faith in Rome under Nero, 

coins or other new evidence, we should then (the it is easy to see how tradition might lose sight of the 

often assailed genuineness of 2 Cor. 11 32 f. being pre- interval of one year or five years, and bring the two 

supposed) have to combine the numbers in Gal. 1 18 martyrdoms together. The rapidity with which in the 

2 1 (so that there would be only fourteen years between popular memory Paul receded behind Peter, a pheno- 

Paul's conversion and the conference in Jerusalem), menon already noticeable in Clem. Rom. and Ignat, 

or to shorten the time estimated for the mission in (ad Rom. 4), admits of a peculiarly simple explanation 

Asia Minor and Europe, or else to omit from the if Paul was withdrawn from the scene so much sooner, 

life of Paul the two-year imprisonment in Caesarea Whatever testimony can be found in the literature 
under the procurator Felix. down to Eusebius for the liberation of Paul from his 

At the same time, the coins of Tiberius for the year ^ Was Paul ^ rst ^ m P r ^ sonment at Rome has been 
33-34 exclude the year 28 as that of Paul's conversion. , , 9 collected anew by Spit ta (Zur Gesch. it. 

If we assign the imprisonment to 54, the data of Gal. 1/1 1 era e • jjt % g L > s (Jrchrisi. 1 ). In truth, all 

must be explained as referring to the total of fourteen that can be taken account of before Eusebius is the 

years, so that Paul's conversion would fall in 31. In apostle’s intention intimated in Rom. 15 24 and mentioned 

favour of this is its nearness to the death of Jesus. in the Muratorian fragment (except that the apostle’s 

For 1 Cor. 15 3 ff. docs not well permit an interval of plans were so often upset by events), the Pauline 

any length between Jesus’ death and Paul's arrival at fragments of the Pastoral Epistles (if they ought not 

Damascus. Conversely, the same consideration de- also to be brought within the period of missionary 

mands that, if we regard 58 as the date of the imprison- activity known to us, since otherwise they would present 

nient, we should calculate from the statements in Gal. If the post- captivity labours as a strange repetition of 

period of seventeen years, so that 32 would be the what preceded the captivity), and the expression Hpfxa 

year of Paul’s conversion. Neither series, accordingly, rrjs bvaews * boundary of the west ’ in Clem. Rom. It 

conflicts with what we know' of those times ; but it may is only the last that we can take seriously. Since, 

readily be asked ; Arc wc warranted in casting discredit however, Ignatius speaks of Rome as Starts (‘ west,’ ad 

on the statements of Eusebius? Rom. 22), and Clement himself has immediately before 

How now stands the case with reference to the opposed dvtrts to ava to\tj (‘east’), meaning therefore 

close of Paul's life? The travellers set out for • at least Rome among other places, it is not at all 
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difficult, especially keeping in view the Pauline metaphor 
of the aydjv (conflict!, to suppose that it is this d&ais, 
[i'.e . , Rome) that is indicated as repfia. If, in spite of 
this, the hypothesis of the liberation of Paul should be 
accepted, we should have to add to our cl irnnn logical 
table: 59/63, — Liberation of Paul; July- Aug. 04. — 
Martyrdom. The apostle's eventful life would thus 
end with »«. period completely obscured in the popular 
memory, a period the events of which hu\e not lelt a 
trace behind. 

TABLE X. — Life of P.u'L. Last Period. 

56/60 (au tumnY— Paul set out for Rome. 

57/61 (spring). — Arrival in Koine. 

57/61/! — hnsy iinpiwniment ; Col. Philem. 

59/63. — l>eai h i>t' i’.ml. 

[othcrvvi.se] 

f^'l/63. — Lihcr.itioii of Paul.] 

L<->4 July- Aug. —Martyrdom.] 

III. Chronoiooy of the Churches in Pales- 
tine. — 1. If the dates so far accepted are correct, the 
whole Palestinian development described 


Gl. Earliest 
events. 


G 2 . Later 
events. 


by the author of Acts (almost our only 
authority for this period) between the 
death of Jesus and the conversion of Paul, finally 
culminating in the death of Stephen and the dispersion 
of the church in Jerusalem, must be crowded into the 
limits of two years, or possibly even of a single year. 

The traditions are, however, very scanty. According 
to 1 Cor. 1-7 there happened in this space of time the 
appearance of Jesus to Peter and the twelve (as to the 
time and place of which it is not possible to n-aeh a 
certain conclusion, but with which the return to Jerusalem 
is most clearly connected), his appearance 10 the 500 
brethren (perhaps to be identified with the occurrence 
narrated in Acts 2 , which in that case was in Jerusalem, 
and, if Acts 2 is correct, fifty days after the death of 
Jesus), the conversion of him who afterwards became 
head of the church of Jerusalem, James the Lord s 
brother (since this beyond doubt happened at the time 
of the appearance to him mentioned in 1 Cor. 1 A 7 ) , and 
the conversion (by the same means) of many who after- 
wards became missionaries. The necessity of a repre- 
sentation of the Hellenists (Acts 6 1-6) suggests that from 
the return of the twelve until that time a considerable 
period had elapsed, which is, however, very insufficiently 
filled out by the narratives in chaps. 3 - 5 . 

As to the later events, in the narratives in Acts 
8 4-4 > 0 1-30 Oyi-ll 18 11 19-24 illustrating the geographical 
extension of Christianity, the author 


plainly does not mean to assert that the 
events described followed one another in 
mutually exclusive periods of time. If the accounts are 
historical, the missionary operations of Philip and Peter 
were undertaken while Paul was working in Damascus 
and Antioch (including .Syria) in 31/35 or 32/36 Jf. A D. 
The anonymous beginnings of Christianity in Damascus 
and Antioch belong, of course, to the time before Paul 
took hold in those places. If the recollections lying at the 
basis of Acts 1 1 22-26 are approximately correct, Barnabas 
must have left Jerusalem finally for Antioch not very 
long after Paul's first visit to Jerusalem in 34/38 or 
35/39 A.D., and Philip may by that time have already 
removed to Caesarea (Acts 840). 

3 After these exents wi: hour nothing until the death 
of James the son of Zebedec between 41, the year in 
which Herod Agrippa 1 . began to rule over Judaea, and 
44, the year of his death (Acts 1 2 1 /). If the nec 1 mnt in 
Acts is correct, about this same tmn* Peter left Jerusalem 
permanently (Acts 12 17). and James the Lord s brother 
must have already be ome the leader of the church 
(Acts 12 17). With this agrees excellently the abun- 
dantly attested old Christian tradition that the twelve 
left Jerusalem twelve years after Jesus' death (six- reff. 
in Harnack, CJironologie, 243). It may be in error 
simply in transferring to the twelve what applied only 
to their head, Peter. At all events, Acts tells us nothing 
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of the ten left after the death of James. The twelfth 
war would be 42 a.d. I11 that case Herod must have 
sought, immediately after his accession, by his proceed- 
ings against the Christians to secure the confidence of 
the Jews. 

4. If the results reached above with reference to what 
we read in Acts lb 11 27 ff. and 13 f. are right, our next 
information relates to the year 45 or 49, when l’eter, 
Paul, and Barnabas gather again at the conference 
round James, at whose side (< kil. 2 g) appears John, the 
son of Xebrdce. Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch ; 
Peter leaves Jerusalem again very soon, and lives for a 
while among the Christians at Antioch (Gal. 2ir ff. ). 

5. In 54/58, when Paul comes to Jerusalem with the 
contribution, James is master of the situation (Acts 
21 1"). This is the last information from the N 1' about 
the iluireh in Palestine. 

6. According to the received text of Josephus (Ant. xx. 
9 i), James suffered martyrdom in 62 — that is, under the 
high priest Ananos (son of the high priest of the same 
name known to us from the Gospels) — but before the 
arrival in Judaea of Albinus, the successor of the pro- 
curator Festus. (After Festus’s early death Annas had 
been appointed high priest by Agrippa 11 . ) The passage 
is not free, however, from the suspicion of Christian inter- 
polation. Hcgcsippus (Bus. HE ii. 23 n-i 8 ) seems to 
have put the death of James somewhat nearer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 1 

Shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70) 
the Christians removed to Pell.i in Persea. The year is 
not certain, but was probably 67, when, after the down- 
fall of Ccstius, Jewish fanaticism overreached itself. 

IV. Other Dates in the History of Primi- 
Othe TIVE Christianity. — Here can be men- 


dates. 


tioned only those few points on which ^ 


stray ray of light happens to fall. In the 
nature of the case, detailed discussions can be given only 
in the special articles. 

x. Peter . — That Peter, the last trace of whom we 
found in .1. o. 45/49, or somewhat later, at Antioch, 
was later .1 travelling missionary after the manner of 
Paul, is to be inferred from the allusions to him in 
1 Cor. I 12 822 9 s. 1 Pet. 5 12 f . , even if the epistle was 

not written by Peter, implies his intimate association 
with Paul's former companions Silvnnus and Mark, and 
1 Pet. 1 1/ his missionary activity in the provinces of 
Asia Minor. For this latter there was room at any rate 
after the imprisonment of Paul in 54/58, and for most of 
the provinces even before that time : namely, from the 
moment when Paul transferred his chief activity to 
Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia. In regard to Peter's stay 
in Rome, for which 1 Pet. 513 is an aigummt (it is 
certainly to be put later than the end of Paul's trial), 
and in regard to the question whether it was in the 
persecution after the file in Rome (July 64) that he 
suffered martyrdom (cp < ‘lem. Rom. 5), see Peter. 
The assumption of a contemporaneous martyrdom 
of Paul and Peter finds no support in the earliest 
documents : see above, $ 79. 

2. John . — As to John's residence in Ephesus and his 
end, see John. 

3. Whilst the persecution under Nero was doubtless 
in the main limited t>> Rome, the last years of Domitian, 
especially in Asia Minor, in consequence of the insistence 
on the worship of the Emperor, may have been a period 
of many conflicts with Christianity. - 

To tins time (say 93-96) many scholars assign Hebrews 
and 1 Peter (while others carry them down to the reign 

84 NT Tra -i an )’ as we N as fhe Apocalypse of 
writings. 


lohn (see the special articles). Not much 
later, perhaps about the end of the first 


x For further discussion, with references to sources and biblio- 
graphy, see Schurer, 1 4S6/I 

2 Cp especially Neumann, Per romtseke Staat u. die allge- 
tncinr • K 1 relic, 1890, 1 7 ff. ; Ramsay, The Church in the 
Roman Empire, 1893, p. 252 ff. 
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eentury, were written Ephesians, the Third Gospel, and 
Acts. Our Gospel of Mark must, apart possibly from 
some later additions, have been written before this ; 
there is no need to suppose a much later date than 70. 
The Fourth Gospel, after which, probably, came the 
Johannine epistles, can well, by reason of its near rela- 
tion to Lk. and for other reasons, have been written at 
the same time as, or not long after, the Third Gospel. 
The first third of the second century best suits the latest 
books of the NT — Matthew, the Pastoral Epistles, and 
James, all of them doubtless products of the Roman 
church. Jude may have been written somewhat earlier, 

2 l’eter somewhat later. See the Introductions to the 
NT and Harnack, Chronologic, 246-50, 245/. , 451-64, 
475-91, 651-81. 

TABLE XI. — Rome Other Dates 
(Approximations). 

31/-^ or 32/ A ff . — Work of Philip and Peter in Palestine. 

• ^ • /, 01 35 — Barnabas removes to Antioch. 

ii< i w (.■'.■ 1 1 41 and 44. — Death of James, son of Zebedee; Peter 
leaves Jerusalem ; James leader. 

45/49. — Conference (Gal. 29). — Peter soon resides at Antioch 
(C:l1. 2 

54/58. —Paul brings contribution to Jerusalem (Acts 21 i3). 

Later. — Peter becomes a travelling missionary. 

62 or later? — Death of James. 

67? Christians remove from Jerusalem to Pella. 

7o.— Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Not much after 70. — Our Gospel of Mark written. 

93-96 (?) — Heb. and 1 Pet. (acc. to many) : Apoc. 

About end of century. — Eph., Lk., Acts, Jn., Epp. of Jn. 

First third of 2nd century. — Jude, Ml., Past. Epp., Ja., 2 Pet. 

H. v.S. 

B 1 ri.iography. A. Old Testament. — Ideler, Hand/', der 
math. u. tech. Chron. 2 vols. 1825-26, and Lehrb. der Chron. 
oc - T?:i -It- L .-1. i 3-*t ; H. I’randes, Abhamllungen zur 
85. Bibliography. o/. SL / l% j es Orients im A lta thum, 1S74 ; 
Schrader, Kcilin sc h rtf ten it. Gcschichts/orsihung, 187s; 15. 
Nc-tcler. Zusammenhang der A T tic hen Zeitrechnung mil der 
Pni/an^esJt. Munster, 1879. P 1 - 1U I 88s, pt. iii. 1886; Hommel, 
Abriss du- bab.-as*. u. israelii. Ges*.h. in Tabellen/orm i Leipsic, 
1880; h'loigl, Gesch. des semit. Alterthums , Leipsic, 1882; 
Schrader, KA /T 2 ), 1883 ( COT , 1885-88); Mahler, Bibtische 
Chron. u. Zeitrechnung der Hebr. 1887 ; Lederer, Die Biblhche 
Zeitrechnung. 1888; Wim.kler, IT Untersuch. 1892; Kautzsch, 
HS, 1894, Beilagen, pp. 110-1 35 (a tabular chronological summary 
from Moses to the end of the .second century B.c. ; LT by J. 
Taylor) ; ‘ Zeitrechnung ’ by Richm in his H II ’ B , 1C.04, pp. 1800- 
1825; and by Gust. Rnsch, PREfi) 17 444-484; Carl Niebuhr, ZhV 
Ch> on el. der Gesch. Israels , A eg. Bid', u. Ass. von 2000-700 v. 
Chr. nntersucht , i3 ,6. 

(hi /'articular points also the /o l laving : — For the time of the 
J udges : Noldeke, Untersuch. zur AV tik des .-1 T , i73-io c ‘. For 
the Monarchy (besides the histories of Israel) : Wellhausen, ‘Die 
Zeitrechnung des Buchs der Khnige seit der I heilung des Rcichs ’ 
in tli e/DT, 1875, pp. 607-640; Krcy, 'Zur Z«*iti cunning des B. 
der Kunige in ZlV/\ 1877, pp. 404-408; \V. R. Smith, Proph. 
1882, pp. 145-151, 401-404 (2nd cd. 403-406), 413-419 (..-nd ed. 415- 
421); Kamph. Die Chron. tier hebr. A /nice, 1883, cp ZATl 
8x03-20.’ ['8-?]; Klostermann, Sam. u. Kfin. f ’07], pp. 493-498; 
Riilil, 'Die Ty 1 Relic Ki.niig--.Ii-.te des Menander von Ephesus’ 
in the Rhein. Mtts./ur Phil. n.s. [93], pp. 565-578, and ‘Chron. 
der Konige von Lrael u. Juda,’ in Deutsche Zt. f. Gts> hich/s- 
itvss. 1244-76, 171 I95]; Benzinger, ‘Kdn.,’ 1899 (A ~HC). 

For the Lhronology 0/ the Persian times. — Kuenen, ‘ De 
chron. \an het Per/, tijdvak der Joudsche geschied.' in Proc. 
Amsterdam Royal Academy. Literature Section, 1890, trans- 
lated into German in Bu.'s edition of Kue.’s Biblical essays, 
Gesammcltc Abhandltingen , etc. [’04], 212-251 ; A. van Hoo- 
nacker, Zorobabel et le sc* end temple , etude stir la c . ran. des 
six premiers chapitres du liz're (f Esdras, 1892, and Aehcmie 
en f an 2 1 if A rtaxerxes l. ; P sdras cn l an 7 if A rtaxerxes II. 
(reply to Kue.), 1892; Rosters, Het herstel i'an Israel in het 
Perz. tijdvak. i > 5 94 1 Ed. Meyer, Die F.ntstchung da J uden- 
tums, i8q 6 . Charles C‘. d urrey, The Compos, tion ami Hist. 
Value of Fzra-Xeh . , 1 £■«■/•. 

]'■. New Testament. — Sf.e the literature cited in the course of 
the article, especially § 40 (note) and §§ 51-56 (notes). Cp also 
C. H. Turner in Hastings' DB. 

K..M. (§§1-38, 85); H. v.S. (§§39-84). 
CHRYSOLITE (xpyCOAlOoc). one of the found- 
ations of the wall of the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. 21 10). It is not improbable that in ancient times 
the term was applied to a particular shade of Beryl 
(q.v . ). See Precious Stones. In modern usage 
Chrysolite is the name generally given to the yellow or 
yellowish - green varieties of olivine, the transparent 
varieties being known as peridote (cp Topaz). 
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XpvcroAiflo? in is used to translate tarsi} in Ex. 28 20 3931 
Ezek 28 13 (cp Ezek. 1 16 Aq [BAQ transliterate], Dan. 106 
Theod. [see Sw.]). Jn Ezek. 2813 AV")g. has ‘chrysolite,’ but 
elsewhere EV ‘beryl,’ which more probably represents loham ; 
see Beryl, § 3, T-arshish, S i one ok. 

CHRYSOPRASE, CHRYSOPRASUS (xpycottpa- 
COC). one of the foundations of the wall of the New 
Jerusalem in the Apocalypse (Rev. 21 10+ ). In ancient 
times the term was perhaps applied to a shade of Beryl ; 
cp Precious Stones. 

The word does not occur in £> A but AYmg. has ‘ chrysoprase ’ 
for -|3 "id, hadhkodh, in Ezek. 27 16 where AY has ‘agate’ and 
RV ‘ruby’ (see Chalcedony) ; and has * chrysoprase ' also for 
-533, nophikh , in Ezek. 28 13, where EY has ‘ emerald ' and RY m s r - 
‘carbuncle ’ (see Carbuncle. Emerald). In mod. mineralogy 
the chrysoprase is an agate coloured apple-green by the presence 
of oxide of nickel. 

CHUB, RV Cub {>13 ; Aq., Sym. , Theod. xoyBaA), 
if correct, is the name of a people (Ezek. 30 st) ; but 
(fS'-Yj has AlByeC. and Cornill is doubtless right in 
regarding Cub, as a corruption of si 1 ?, Cub , which 
occurs repeatedly in the plural form Lubim (q.v.). See 
also Mingled People. 

CHUN, RV Cun (J- 13 , i Ch. 188), an Aramasan city 
identified by Ges.-Buhl (following ZDPV 834) with the 
modern Kuna (Rom. Cunnce) between Laodicea and 
Hierapolis. The reading Chun is, however, certainly 
corrupt (cp Ki. in SBOT). See Berotiiai, and, for a 
suggested emendation, Meko.m. 

CHURCH ( 6 K kAh C i a)- 1 - Av7w c and Idea. — The 

word Hades ia has an important history behind it when 

1 H‘ t it first appears in Christian literature. It 


of word. 


was the regular designation of the as- 


sembly of the whole body of citizens in a 
free Greek state, ’ called out 7 or summoned to the 
transaction of public business. It had then been 
employed by the Greek translators of the OT as a 
natural rendering of the Hebrew Snp (see Assembly), 
the whole ‘ congregation ’ of Israel, regarded in its 
entirety as the people of God. A less technical Greek 
usage, current in the apostolic age, is illustrated by the 
disorderly assemblage in the theatre at Ephesus (Acts 
19 3241 ), where we find also by way of contrast a reference 
to ’ the lawful assembly’ ( v . 39, 4 v ry 4 vv 6 fJ.u> €KK\ijaiq). 
The Jewish usage is found in Stephen’s speech when 
he speaks of Moses as having been ' in the church in 
the wilderness’ (738). Thus the traditions of the word 
enabled it to appeal alike to Jews and Gentiles as a 
fitting designation of the new people of God, the 
Christian society regarded as a corporate whole. 

In this full sense we find it in Jesus’ declaration to 
Peter, ' I will build my church ’ (oiKodo/j.rja’co yu.ou rfy 

7 WTiidac-o : Mt ‘ 16 18 )‘ Here il is rc ‘ 

.' P garded as the divine house that is to 

m ospe s. ^ bniided, ' the keys ’ of which are to 
be placed in the apostle’s hands : see Binding and 
Loosing. It is thus equated with ’ the kingdom of 
heaven ’ which Christ has come to establish, each of 
the designations being derived from the past history of 
the sacred commonwealth. The force of the phrase, 
as well as the emphasis given by the position of the 
pronoun in the original, comes out if for a moment we 
venture to substitute the word ’Israel' for the word 
’ church ’ (Hort) ; and the thought thus finds a parallel 
in the quotation of Amos 9n f. in Acts 15 16/. , 'I will 
build again the tabernacle of David which is fallen 
down. ’ 

The only other passage where the word occurs in the 
Gospels is Mt. 18 17, where ‘the church’ is contrasted 
with the ' one or two more whom the erring brother 
has refused to hear. We are here again reminded of 
the whole congregation of Israel from which offenders 
were cut off : the delinquent becomes henceforth as one 
who belongs to the ’ nations ’ outside, and as a traitor 

1 Though 6 \Cdos o irpaaivo*; represents Dnt 5 (Beryl) in Gen. 
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to the chosen people {&tnrep 6 iOvucbs teal 6 TeXihinjs). 
It is possible indeed that the primary reference in this 
place may be to the Jewish ecclesia , but if so, the 
principle remains unchanged for the Christian ccelesia ; 
and in either case, while some local embodiment of the 
Church is thought of as the means by which action is 
taken, the meaning is that the whole weight of the 
divine society is to be brought to bear upon the offender. 

While the Christian society is still confined within the 
walls of Jerusalem, ’the church* is the designation of 
. , the whole body of the believers, as ton- 
3. n c s. traste( ^ -witli the other residents m the 
citv (Acts 5 ii cp 8 1 3) ; but it is possible that the 
appellation is here due to the historian himself, 1 n mint- 
ing the events many years later. When, as the n-sult 
of Stephen’s testimony and death, belie wrs me to be 
found in all parts of Palestine, they are still summed up 
in the same single word : ’ the church (RY , not ' the 
churches,' AY) throughout the whole of ]uda*a and 
Galilee and Samaria had peace, being budded * ( Aets 9 31 ; 
cp Mt. 16 iS as above 1. The same full sense of the 
. T . word is found in Paul's epistles at a time 
when Christian communities were estab- 
lished in various cities of Asia Minor and of Greece . 
apostle*, prophets, and teachers are set ’ in the cliuich ’ 
by tied (1 Cor. 1 2=8); ’the church of God’ is con- 
trasted with Jews and Greeks (10 32). 

The Church is thus the new chosen people : ;t is 
’ the Israel of God ’ (cp Gal. 0 16). Jews and Gentiles 
who enter it are merged into unity ; the two are made 
one (Eph. 2 14 16). It is ’the body of Christ,’ and as 
such inseparable from him. Christ and the Church 
are not two, but one — as it was written of earthly 
marriage, ’ they twain shall be one flesh ’ (Eph. fi 1 f ). 
T^he main practical anxiety of Paul’s life appears to 
have been the preservation of the scattered communities 
of Christians, which had sprung up under his preaching, 
in a living unity with the earlier communities of Palestine, 
so as to form with them a single whole, the undivided 
and indivisible representative of Christ in the world. 

It is noteworthy that Peter never uses the word 
ecclesia. Yet. in spite of the absence both of this 

T p word and of the Pauline metaphor of 
r * ’ the body . ‘ no writer displays such «.«. 
wealth of imagery in describing the holy society. Once 
he speaks of it as 'a holy nation ' (1 Pet. 29), twice as 
a ’people’ (2q 10), twice as ’house' (2s 417), twice 
as a ’ flock’ (5 2 3), twice as a ’ priesthood ’ (2s 9), and 
twice again, in a word wholly his own, as a ’ brother- 
hood ’ ( * Love the brotherhood, ’ 217: ’ your brotherhood 
which is in the world,' 69). 

Side by side u ith the full sense of the word ecclesia 
we find another and a wholly natural use of it, which 
6 Of local seems at ^ rst sigh* to conflict with the con- 
churches ce Pti° n unity which is dominant in the 
passages we have hitherto examined. The 
new ’ Israel of God,’ like its predecessor, was scattered 
over a wide area. Wherever Christians were gathered 
as sueh, there was the Church of God. Hence we find 
such an expression as * at Antioch, in the church, there 
were prophets and teachers ’ (/card ttjv obvav €KK\r)<riav, 
the participle throwing emphasis upon the noun, ’ in 
what was the church,’ Acts 12 if; and again, ’the 
church of God which is in Corinth ’ ; and even, ’the 
church that is in their house’ (Rom. 10s)- In nil these 
cases the sense of unity may be felt : it is the one 
Church, thought of as ousting in various localities. 
From this, however, it is an easy passage to speak of ’ the 
church of the Thessalonians ’ (1 Thess. 1 1 2 Thess. 1 1 ) ; 
and even to use the a\ ord in the plural, ‘ the churches 
of Galatia’ or ’of Asia’ (1 Cor. 16 1 19), 'the churches 
of God' (2 Thess. I4). The transition is naturally 
found on Greek ground, where the use of ecclesia in 
the plural would be helped by its common employment 
for the ecclesice of Greek cities ; whereas in Palestine, 
where the Jewish eonnotation of the word was more 
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sensibly felt, it was more natural to speak of the local 
representative of the ecclesia under the designation of 
synagogJ (cp Jas. 22). 

The churches, then, are the local embodiments of 
the Church : the distribution of the one into many is 
7. Out3ide purd - v geographical. The unity remains 
Canon un ‘ l lfccted ’ theic* is no other Church than 
'the church <>f God.' When we pass 
outside the canon we find the same conception of the 
Chuivh both as a living unity and as the divinely pre- 
ordained successor to the ancient Israel. Thus in the 
Shi yhenl the Church appears to Hennas as an aged 
woman, even :is Sion had appeared to Ksdras as a, 
barren woman (4 Esd. 938 10 44) She is aged, ‘ because 
she was muted first of all things, and for her sake the 
world was made’ (Ham. J n. 24). Again, in the 
ancient homily formerly ascribed to Clemc-nt of Rome 
(chap. 14 ), wc read of the pre-existent, spiritual Church, 

’ created before sun and moon,’ and manifested at 
length in the flesh. In the Yalentinian system, more- 
over, Rah sia appears as one of the ceons. Cp, 
too, Clem. Alex. Frolic fit. 8, Strom, iv. 8. The earliest 
use of the term 'the Catholic Church’ (Ignat. Smyrn . 
8 : mra 117, Liglitf ) emphasises the unity and 
universality of the whole in contrast with the individual 
congregations ; not, as in the later technical sense, its 
orthodoxy in contrast with heretical systems : ’ Wherever 
Jesus Christ is, there is the catholie church’ (t 'kcl j) 
KCL 6o\lK7] iKK\r}<rla.). 

II. Organisation . — The primitive conception of the 
Church thus regards it (a) as essentially one, admitting 
p . ... of no plurality except such as is due to 

nmi ive i oca j distribution, and (b) as succeeding 
conception. tQ the peculiar position of privilege 

hitherto occupied by the sacred Jewish Commonwealth, 
so that even Paul in writing to Gentiles thinks of it as 
'the Israel of God.' In correspondence with the two 
parts of this conception it is natural to expect in the 
development of its organisation (a) a general unity in 
spite of local and temporary variety, and (b) a tendency, 
both at the outset and from time to time afterwards, to 
look back to the more prominent features of Jewish 
religious institutions. Weekly gatherings for liturgical 
worship, the recognition of holy seasons and holy books, 
are examples of elements of religious life which passed 
over naturally and at once from the Jewish to the 
Christian Church; and these were elements which the 
experience of the scattered Judaism of the Dispersion 
had proved and warranted as amongst the strongest 
bonds of practical unity. 

Had the apostles separated immediately after Pente- 
cost for the evangelisation of the world, it might easily 
have happened that, while the general 
9 . Earliest neec j s D f ^ societies founded by their 
period. i a b ours were, to a large extent, the same 
in various districts, the institutions de\ eloped to meet 
those needs might have presented a most astonish- 
ing variety. As a matter of fact such a mode of pro- 
cedure on their part was impossible. The direct 
eommand of Christ had indicated Jerusalem as the 
first scene of their work ; but, even apart from this, 
the very clearness with which from the first they 
recognised the new society to be the divinely appointed 
issue and elirnax of the old, must have hindered them 
from per, ,-iving at once all that was involved in the 
complementary truth of its universality. As a matter 
of fact they clung to the sacred centre of the old 
national lire until the development of events gradually 
forced them into a w idcr sphere. Hence a period of 
years was passed within Jerusalem itself, and in the 
most intimate relation with the religious institutions of 
the Jewish people, of whom, at that time, all the 
believers formed an integral part. Accordingly the 
new society had time to grow into a consciousness of its 
own corporate life within a limited area ; the pressure 
of practical difficulties led to the experiment of institu- 
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10. A Jewish 
guild. 


11. The 
‘ seven.’ 


tion.s specially designed to meet them , and, when the 
earlier limitations be;* an gradually to disappear in 
consequence of Stephen’s wider conceptions and the 
crisis which they brought upon his fellow- belie vers, and 
the society was nmv scattered like seed over the 
countries, this corporate life had already given signs of an 
organised growth, and the home church at Jerusalem 
had become in some sense a pattern which could not 
fail to influence all subsequent foundations. These first 
years in Jerusalem, then, demand careful study, if the 
development of Christian institutions is to be securely j 
trac ed. 

The brotherhood which was formed by the baptism 
of the earliest converts was, at the outset, practically a 
guild of Judaism, faithful to the ancient 
creed and worship, and with no thought 
of a severance from the religious life of J 
the nation. Its distinctive mark was not the neglect of ! 
Jewish ordinances, but the adherence to new duties and 
privileges of its own. * They were continuing stead- I 
fastly in the teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, 
the breaking of bread and the prayers' (Acts 2 40). j 
The temple worship was not forsaken { 3 1 ) ; but it was 
supplemented (240) by the " breaking of bread at home.’ 
The first note of this brotherhood was its unity • * they 
had one heart and soul’ ( 4 32); they claimed nothing 
that they possessed as their private right, but held all as 
a trust for the good of the whole ; they would even on 
occasion sell their property and bring the proceeds to 
the apostles for distribution to the needy (432-35). As 
the numbers increased, these simple and extemporaneous 
methods were found to be inadequate. Thus the 
common tables, at which the poorer dependents re- 
ceived their daily provision, proved an occasion of 
friction between the two elements of Hebrew and t beck- 
speaking Jews, of which the brotherhood, from the 
outset, was composed. Organisation was 


necessitated, if the unity of the body was 
to remain unimpaired ; and seven men were 
accordingly appointed to ' serve tables ’ (0 1-6). [On the 
criticism of these narratives cp Community of Goods. ] 
Thus was made the first essay in providing for the 
discharge of the functions of the whole body through 
representative members. No distinctive title is given 
by the historian to these seven men. Their office was 
to serve (Staxoveu') ; in respect of it. therefore, they 
could be 1 termed servants (Bt&icovot) ; but it is probable 
that the word ' deacon ’ remained for some time a mere 
description of function, rather than a title such as it 
afterwards became. The naturalness of this institution 
— the response to a new need which was certain in some 
form or other to recur, wherever the society was planted 
— is a most important feature of it. There is no reason 
to suppose that it was suggested by any Jewish institu- 
tion. The number of the persons chosen was a natural 
number in a community consisting of Jews; but the 
institution itself was a purely spontaneous development, 
designed to meet a necessity which was wholly new. 

Thus far we find but two kinds of distinction which 
in any way mark off individual members of the society 
12 The ^ rom t * ie general mass. The apostles are 
. . the natural leaders : to them all look, both 
^ ‘ for religious teaching and for pmctkal 

guidance ; through them discipline on one memorable 
occasion is enforced ; it is they who suggest a remedy 
for the first difficulty which was occasioned by increas- 
ing numbers ; and their hands are laid on the seven 
men whom, at their bidding, the whole brotherhood 
has selected to serve on its behalf. The .seven, on the 
other hand, are ordained to humble duties ; their i 
function is not to rule, but to serve ; through them the 
society fulfils its conn non responsibility of providing for 
the needs of its poorer members. 

The dispersion after Stephen’s death distracts our 

1 On the fact that they are nowhere styled Stanovoi, see also 
Community of Goods, § 5. 
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attention from the Church in Jerusalem for a while. 
13 The Some years later, when the apostles had 
‘ elders ’ * ,e » un t0 evan »elise other parts of Palestine, 
we get another glimpse of it at a time of 
threatened famine. Contributions are sent from the 
disciples at Antioch to aid the poorer brethren in 
Judcea ; it is not to the apostles, however, that the gifts 
are brought, but to ’the elders’ (Acts 11 30), a class of 
which we now hear for the first time in the Christian 
Church. Thus it would seem that the necessity of 
leaving the apostles free for wider work had issued in a 
further development of organisation in Jerusalem ; but 
it is only incidentally that we learn that a new step has 
been taken. We have no indication in Acts of the 
relation of ’ the seven ’ to these 4 elders. ’ 

Peter’s imprisonment, which immediately follows, is 
the occasion of a further notice bearing on the practical 
_ government of the church in Jerusalem, 

ames. , 'j- c u these things to James and to the 
brethren,’ says the apostle after his release (12 17). 
The position of prominence thus indicated for 4 the 
brother of the Lord ’ prepares us for the leading part 
which he subsequently takes in the conference of the 
apostles and elders, when a question of vital import- 
ance has been refer i\*d from Antioch to Jerusalem 
(1613). Many years later, when Paul arrives on an 
important errand, his first act is thus described by an 
evou itness : 4 On the morrow Paul entered in with us 
unto James, and all the elders came together’ (21 iS). 
It is clear, then, that James had come to occupy a 
unique position in the church at Jerusalem — a position 
gained, it may be, by no formal accession to power, 
resulting rather from his relationship to Jesus and 
his well-known sanctity of life ; yet a position clearly 
recognised bv the apostles, and foreshadowing the 
climax of a senes of developments in the universally 
established rule of the monarchical episcopate. 

We have thus, in the early history of the church in 
Jerusalem, notices, for the most part merely incidental, 
of the gradual development of organi- 


15 . Summary. 


sation in response to the growing 


necessities of a corporate life. The humblest offices of 
the daily service {rj KadrjfjLepivr) SiaKouia) by which the 
bodily needs of the poorer members were supplied, are 
discharged by the church through seven representatives. 
The guidance of the whole body is found to have 
devolved upon men whose title of ’ elders ’ reminds us 
of the elders of the Jewish people ; and in this case 
there is no reason for doubting that the new institution 
was directly suggested by the old. These elders are 
the medium by which the church in Jerusalem holds 
formal intercourse with the church elsewffiere. Lastly, 
at the head of all, but acting in close concert with the 
elders, we see James holding an undefined but unmis- 
takable position of authority. 

We must be careful to avoid a confusion between 
this development of administrative organs of the body 

16 Teacher anC * ^ at ot ^ er f° rm °f service, rendered 
^ to it by those who discharged the various 
functions of evangelisation, exhortation, 
and instruction (77 Slclkovicl tov \byov, Acts 64). The 
two kinds of service might often meet in the same 
persons: thus, at the outset, the apostles themsehes 
were, necessarily, at once the instructors and the 
administrators of the society — at their feet, for example, 
gifts for the community were laid, as at a later time 
they were brought to the elders — and, on the other 
hand, we read of ’ Philip the evangelist, who was one 
of the seven’ ( 218 ). Quite apart from these, however, 
we have 1 mention of ’prophets,’ of whom Agabus is 
one, as coming from Jerusalem ( 11 27). 

The incidental nature of the references to those who 
discharged these functions of administration and instruc- 
tion prevents us from knowing to what extent the 
ehurch in Antioch resembled in its organisation the 
church in Jerusalem. We only learn that it contained 
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' prophets and teachers’ (lot) : wc hear nothing <>f ns be more nr less distinctly present in every community, 
elders or other officers. When, however, Paul and expressing the activity and life of the community itself 

P r S Barnab * lS ’ S oing forth from the cllurc h 1,1 in various forms. In different localities development 

h ^ v!* S Antloch> fonnded communities in various would proceed at different rates of progress ; but in all, 
enure e . c j t ; es \ sia Minor, they appointed, we are the same general needs would have to be met, and inter - 

expressly told, elders to administer them (14 23). In eomuninn.ition would help towards x comparatively 

this they probably reproduced an institution ahe.idy uniform result. The earlier and the more rapidly 

known at Antioch, with which both of them had together developing societies would serve as x natural model 
been brought into contact in Jerusalem (11 30). to the rest. 

As Paul travelled farther west, and < 'hristian societies In speaking thus we do not lose sight of the control- 
sprang up in 1 more purely (iieek soil, the < lmreli's ling inspiration of the divine Spirit promised by Jesus 

independence of Judaism became continually clearer; to be tin* Church's guide We rather recognise the 

and we might reasonably expect to find elements of presence of a continuous inspiration, developing from 

Greek social life exerting an influence upon the develop- within the growth of a living organism, not promulgating 

ment of Christian organisation. At the same time | a cod'- of rules to be imposed from without upon each 
we must bear in mind that Paul himself was a Jew, that . community at its foundation. 

to the Jews in every place he made his hist appeal, The scanty and scattered notices of church organisa- 
that his epistles indicate that there was .x considerable tion in the NT need, for their interpretation, all the 

Jewish element among those to whom he wioto, and ^ light that can be thrown upon them by the 

that we have clear evidence that, at first, at any rate, ‘Didach 4 ' P ract, ‘ 13 ( hristian communities, so far as 

his organisation of administration was based upon a ' it can be ascertained from the remains of 

Jewish precedent. In his earliest letters to a Knropean their earliest literature. Here again, however, the 

church Paul urges the recognition and esu-em of 'those evidence is still spaise and incidental, though of late 

who labour among you and preside over you in the years it lias been increased, especially by the recovery 

Lord, and admonish you,' thus implying a local (1883) of the Teai/img of the Apostles. The date of 

administration, though not further defining it (i Thess. this book is quite uncertain. It is of a composite nature 

a 12) ; but at the same time he demands absolute and preserves very early documents in a modified form, 

obedience to the injunctions which he sends them in There is no agreement among scholars as to the locality 

the joint names of himself and Silvanus and Timotheus to which it belongs. It may represent a community 

« Thess. 3 i+). lying outside the general stream of development and 

If we try to draw from the study of Paul's epistles a preserving, even to the middle of the second century, a 

picture of a Christian society in a Greek city, we may start primitive condition which had elsewhere, for the most 

by observing that the members of it are distinguished part, passed a way. This view does not materially lessen 

one from another mainly by their spiritual ’ gifts * its value as an illustration of an early stage of Christian 

(xapi0>ara). Of these the highest is prophecy, which life ; but we must be careful not to generalise hastily 

is freely and sometimes distractingly exercised, by any from its statements when they lack confirmation from 

who possess it, in the ordinary meetings of the society. other quarters. 

Other gifts too, such as those of healing, give a certain In the Teaching (chaps. 7 f.), then, we have instruc- 
natural pre-eminence to their possessors. Over all we tions relating to Baptism {q.v., § 3), fasting, and the 

recognise the undefined but overshadowing authority of Eucharist [q.v . ). The following chapters introduce us 

the apostolic founder. .Such is the most elementary to (apostles and prophets ; they provide tests for their 

stage, and we cannot sharply distinguish it from that genuineness, and instructions as to the honour to be 

which immediately follows. Leading men fall into paid to them. The apostles travel from place to place, 

classes, with obvious divisions (not in any sense making but the briefest stay ; the prophets appear to be 

stereotyped orders) separating them from the general the most prominent persons in the community in which 

mass ; apostles, prophets, teachers — clear grades of they reside (see Prophet). In comparison with them, 

spiritual prestige, though by no means marked off as a bishops and deacons seem to hold but a secondary 

hierarchy. The teachers are mainly local in the exercise place. The community is charged to appoint fit persons 

of their functions ; the prophets are local to some to these offices, and not to despise them ; ’ for they too 

extent, but moving from church to church, and recog- minister the ministry of the prophets and teachers.' 

nised everywhere in virtue of their gift; the apostles There is no mention whatever of presbyters. In all this 

are not local, but essentially itinerant, belonging to the we seem to be on the verge of a transition. The ministry 

whole Church. of extraordinary gifts is still dominant ; but the abuses 

This ministry expresses the more distinctly spiritual to which it is liable are keenly felt : the humbler local 
side of the Church's activities. But the community ministry, though despised by comparison, has the future 
needs, besides, to be governed ; and discipline must be before it. 1 

exercised in the case of unworthy members. It must Other illustrations from the early literature will be 
have representatives who can formally act un its behalf, found under Bishop (§ 14 f )• It must suffice here to 
either in dealing with individuals or in carrying on com- „ , *. say in conclusion that, before the close of 

munications with sister communities. ’ j . the second century, the long process of 

Again, there are other functions of the Church's life development had issued in a threefold 

which call for executive officers. The « are of the sick j ministry — a bishop, presbyters, and deacons — being at 
and the poor was a primary duty ; so, too, w r as the exer- | length generally recognised in all Christian churches, 
cise of the Church's hospitality to travelling brethren. In point of time, as well as of method, we have an 
These duties involved an administration of the common exact parallel to this development both in the settlement 
funds collected for such purposes, and generally of | of the canon and in the formulation of the Apostolic 
corporate property. Servants of the < 'hurch were thus Creed The more abundant literature of the end of the 
called for to perform these humble but necessary | second century shows us a generally accepted standard 
functions, and responsible superintendents to sec that , of ministry, of canon, and of creed. In each case the 
they were duly performed. This class of executive need of definiteness and of general uniformity had 
ministers we find in the 'bishops and deacons ’ {eiri- gradually made itself felt, and the Christian con- 
(Tkotcol Kai dtoLKovot) whom Paul greets in the opening sciousness, guided and expressed by eminent leaders, 
words *of his epistle to the Philippians ; and the qualifi- had slowly solved thi- problems presented to it. In 
cations demanded of them in the Pastoral Epistles each case we have evidence of that growth which is the 
afford valuable indications of the nature of their service. 

All these elements of moral or formal authority would 
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prerogative and proof of life in the social as in the 
individual organism. j. jv. 

CHURNING (PP), Prov. 30 33 : see Milk. 

CHUSHAN RISHATHAIM (O'rU’-h pft), Judg. 

38 ; RV ClJSHAN -RISHATHAIM. 

CHUSI (xoyc [BN], -C€l [A], aQ-S), a locality men- 
tioned in Judith 7 18 to define the position of Ekrebel 
(see Akrabattine). It may possibly be the mod. 
A'uzah, 5 m. W. of 'Akrabeh. 

CHUZA (xoyz<\ [Ti. WH] ; Amer. RV prefers 
Chuzas), the house -steward of Herod (Lk. 83), 
husband of Joanna. The name is probably identical 
with the Nabataean xnD- The steward may well have 
been of foreign origin as were the Herods themselves. 
See Burkitt, Expos. Feb. 1899, 118-122. 

CIELING. See Ceiling. 

CILICIA ( kiA I K t<N. [Ti. WH]). From southern 
Cappadocia the range of Taurus descends in « SW. 
p . . direction to the sea, reaching it in a com- 

. r ysiea . pj ex moun tains constituting that pro- 
jection of coast which divides the bay of Issus 
(Skanderun) from that of Pamphylia. The Cilicians 
extended partly over the Taurus itself, and partly be- 
tween it and the sea (Strabo, 668), thus bordering upon 
Pamphylia in the W. , and Lycaonia and Cappadocia 
in the N. ; in the E. the lofty range of Amanus separated 
them from Syria. The country within these boundaries 
falls into two strongly marked sections. 

‘Of Cilicia beyond Taurus a part [W.] is called Tracheia 
(rugged), and the rest [E.J Pedias (plain). The former ha.s a 
narrow seaboard, and little or no level country : that part of it 
which lies under Taurus is equally mountainous, and is thinly 
inhabited as far as the northern flanks of the range— as far, that 
is, as Laura and Pisidia. This district bears the name Trachei- 
ntis. Cilicia Pedias extends from Soli and Tarsus as far as 
Issus, and as far N. as the Cappadocians on the N. flank of 
Taurus. This section consists for the most part of plains and 
fertile land ’ (/. c .). 

Four considerable streams — Pyramus, Sarus, Cydnus, 
and Calycadnus — descend from Taurus to the bay of 
Issus. For a long time the rude W. district remained 
practically outside the pale of civilisation : we are here 
concerned only with the eastern part, Cilicia Pedias or 
Campestris. Difficult passes, of which there are only 
a few, lead through the mountains into the neighbouring 
districts. The famous Pvlae Cilici;e, some 30 miles N. 
of Tarsus, gave access to Cappadocia and XV. Asia 
Minor ; in the other direction the Syrian Gates and the | 
pass of Bella m communicated with Syria ; through | 
these two passes ran the E. trade route from Ephesus. 
The military importance of the Cilician plain thus in- 
cluded within the angle of the Taurus and Amanus 
ranges is finely expressed by Herodian (84). 

Owing to the barriers of Mount Taurus, the geographi- 
cal affinity of Cilicia is with Syria rather than with Asia 
ht Minor. It would be only natural, therefore, 

' n * that there should be references to it in OT 
(cp also A^ur-bani-pal, § 4, end). Nor are these 
wanting. Archaeological critieism indicates three OT 
names 1 as more or less certainly meaning Cilicia. 2 The 
first is Capiitor (q.v . , § 4), which, however, probably 
had a more extended application, and referred to 
coast-regions of Asia Minor besides Cilicia. Caphtor 
was the first home of the Philistines ; it probably repre- 
sents the Egyptian Kefto. The second is Kuo or Kuah 
fm-) E. Cilicia' 3 — from which Solomon imported 

horses, as we learn from the emended text of 1 Is.. 10 28 
(see Horse, § 3, u. ). The third is Helak, the Hilakku 

1 Josephus identified with Cilicia the Tarshish of Gen. 104, 
Jon. 1 3 (.*1 tit. i. 0 1). 

2 The land of Musri also, which adjoined Kue (Wi. Gesch. 
Bab. v. Ass. 175), must have included a part of Cilicia (cp 
Mizraim, §2fl). 

3 According to Maspero ( Recueil , 10 210), Cili»iaisthe Keti 
(rp KtJtis) which is often mentioned with Naharin in the 
Egxptian inscriptions. Is this name connected wi'h Rue? 
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of the Assyrians, which has been restored by Hale-vv 
[Melanges, 74, p. 69), Geiger (Jiid. Zt. 11 242), and 
Lagarde (Ah/theil. 1 211) in Ezek. *27 n (MT has the 
impossible ‘ thine army 1 ; read 1 the sons of Arvad 
and of Helak’ ). The same name probably occurs in 
Egyptian inscriptions under the form Ka-ra-ki-sa, 
originally Kilakk(u). 1 It follows from Hal^vy’s res- 
toration that there was, according to Ezekiel, a Cilician 
as well as a. Phoenician and a Syrian element in the 
garrison of Tyre in 586 B.C. 

The close physical relation of Cilicia and Syria 
explains their political connection during the early 
T , Roman Empire. Cilicia was usually under 
a er. j e g atus 0 f gy r j a ( Oio Cass. 53 12 where 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus are tv rrj rod 
K aicrapos fieplbi ; cp Tac. Ann. 278). Cilicia is found 
under a separate governor, however, in 57 A. D. (Tac. 
Ann. 1833), perhaps as a temporary measure after the 
disturbances of 52 A. D. (Ann. 12 55). Vespasian is 
credited with its reconstruction as a distinct province, 
in 74 a.d. ; but his action was apparently confined to 
the reduction of part of Cilicia Tracheia to the form of 
a province, which was united with that of eastern 
Cilicia (Suet. Vesp. 8). In 117-138 A.D. Cilicia, in- 
cluding Tracheia, was certainly an imperial province, 
under a praetorian legaius A //gusli ; but in what year 
this state of things began is not known. No infer- 
ence can be drawn from the use of the word ‘pro- 
vince’ (eirapxdo-) in the question of Felix (Acts 2834). 
The connection between Cilicia and Syria is illustrated 
in the NT by such passages as Acts 162341 Gal. I21, 
where ‘ Syria and Cilicia ’ are almost a single term ; 
and conversely the omission of Cilicia from the super- 
scription of 1 Pet. 1 r, where the enumeration of provinces 
sums up all Asia Minor N. of the Taurus, is based 
upon the close connection between the churches in 
Cilicia and the church of Antioch in Syria. 

The presence of Jews in Cilicia must date principally 
from the time when it became part of the Syrian king- 
dom (cp Jos. Ant. xii. 34). It must have been the hill- 
i men of Cilicia Tracheia that served in the guard of 
! Alexander Jannseus (Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 s- BJ i. 43). In 
apostolic times the Jewish settlers were many and 
influential (Acts 69). 

Paul visited his native province soon after his con- 
version (Acts 930 Gal. I21), and possibly founded then 
the churches of which wc hear in Acts 162341. It is 
probable that in his * second missionary journey ’ he 
followed the usual commercial route across the Taurus 
to Derbe (Acts ]f» ; cp Str. 537). 

One article of ( 'ilician export is interesting to the 
student of the NT. The goats' -hair cloth called' 
Cilicium was exported to be used in tent-making (cp 
Yarro, R.R. 2n). Paul was taught this trade, and 
supported himself by means of it in the house of Aquila 
at Corinth (Acts 1 8 3 and elsewhere; cp Acts 20 34). 
(See Sterrett, ‘Routes in Cilicia,’ in Arch. Ins/. Amer. 
36.) W. J. w. 

CINNAMON (jtejp ; kiNNAMCOMOn[-Oc][BKAFL: 
Ti. WH] ; Ex. 30--, Pr. 7 17 Cant. 4 14 Rev. 18 13'!’) bears 
the same name in Hebrew as in Greek and English, and 
this is almost certainly a word borrowed from the farther 
East. 2 Lagarde ( Uebers . 199) maintains that Hebrew 
borrowed the name from Greek ; but against this there 
is the statement of Herodotus (3m) that the Greeks 
learned the word from the Phoenicians. 

/Cinnamon is the fragrant inner bark of Cinnantotmim zeylani- 
cum Nees that is now called cinnamon. As i> correctly stated 
by Fluck. and Hanb. (520), however, ‘none of the cinnamon of 
the ancients was obtained from Ceylon,' 3 and ‘the early notices 
of cinnamon as a product of Ceylon are not prior to the 
thirteenth century ’ {ib. 400). Accordingly, it is probable that, 
as these writers suggest, the cinnamon of the anciegts was 

1 W. M. Muller, As. u. Eur. 352. 

2 The derivation from is most unlikely. 

3 Cp Tennent, Ceylon 1 575. 
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Cassia lignca , which was obtained, as it is still, from S. China. 1 
The source of this is Cinnamontum Cassia, 131 ., as has been 
shown by Sir W. Tlusclton-l>ytr in Jomn. I. inn. Soc. 20 iq ff. 
The name cmnamomy. ra regio , gi\en to the distrii i W. of 
Cape Gnaidafui, must he taken in a loose sense ns rcfc.ninu to 
the commerce of the Erythrean Sea. Like lign-aWs, umumon 
was thus brought along the regular trade-route from 10 Asu. 
See Aloes, § 3. 

From whatever source cinnamon was obtained, it 
appears thrice in the OT aiming aromatic spices, and 
in Rev. I813 among the merchandise ol tin* apocalyptic 
Babylon. Thus the Jews must have been tuleiablv 
familiar with it. IScc Cassia, Inchnsk, $5 6. 

N. M.- -U\ T. T.-u. 

CINNEROTH ( nn; 3 ), i K. 15 20, RY Chinn- 1- ko-m. 

CIRAMA (KipAMA [A]), 1 Ksd 520 AV= K/iali-j 6 
Ramah. 

CIRCLE OF JORDAN (p/VH ^). 13 «-. 

See Plain (4). 

CIRCUIT p 22 H), Nell 3 22 , RY" 1 *? See Plain (4). 

CIRCUMCISION TTepiTOMH). the cutting 

away of the foreskin (n^y, AkpoByCTiA)- For surgical 

1 Adniini other details of the operation as 

... - practised in later Tudaism, reference may 

be made to the Mishna ( Shabb . 192 
Yore dcafi, § 264) and to the literature 
cited at the end of this article. It was performed not 
only on the (male) children of the Israelites, but also 
upon all slaves (as being members of the household and 
sharers in its worship), whether born within the house 
or brought in from abroad (Gen 17 ^ ff. ) — a usage which 
plainly points to a great antiquity. In P it is enjoined 
that all aliens ten;) who desire to join in the Passover 
shall be circumcised (Ex. 12 48) ; in the Graeco- Roman 
period it was also the condition for the admission of 
proselytes. 

The age for receiving the rite is fixed by the Law for 
the eighth day after birth (Lev. 123, cp Gen. 21 4 [P], 
etc. ) ; even on the sabbath the sacred ordinance had to 
be observed (Jn. 722 Shabb. 192 ff.), although in case 
of sickness of the child a short delay was permitted 
(cp ZDMG 20 529 [’66]). For the performance of the 
office all adult male Israelites were fully qualified ; but 
customarily the duty fell to the head of the house (Gen. 

17 ). That in the earlier times it could be performed 
(of course only in exceptional cases) by women appears 
from Ex. 423 ; but this was not allowed by later custom. 
According to Josephus [Ant. xx. 2 4) it was not unusual 
to employ the physician ; at the present day it is the 
business of a specially-appointed official, the md/iel. 

At the close of the first century b.c. the naming of 
the child accompanied his circumcision (cp Lk. 1 59 221) ; 
but there is no indication of any such usage in the OT ; 
indeed, in the older times, the two things were wholly 
dissociated, the child receiving its name as soon as it 
was born (cp, for example, Gen. 21 3 21)31 ff. 306 ff. 35 

18 33 28 ff . , etc ). 

The origin of the rite among the Hebrews is obscure. 
One of the views represented in the OT is that it was 
9 TTphrpw introduced by Joshua (Josh. 62^), who, at 

legends F f »rc,kin-»,’ 2 by divine com- 

® ' mand circumcised the people with knives of 

flint, and thereby rolled away 1 the reproach of Egypt,’ 

’ wherefore the name of that place was called Gilgal ( i.e . 

' 'rolling" ) unto tins day. ’ Verges 4-7 are an interpolation 
designed to bring the narrative into conformity with the 
view of P that circumcision had merely been in abeyance 
during the years of wandering ; cp Hollenbcrg in Si. 
A>. , '74, 493 ff. t St. in /.A TU' 6132 ff (' 36 ), and 
see Joshua, § 7. The ‘reproach of Egypt,' unless we 

1 Hence in Persian and Arabic it is called Darsini (Chinese 
wood). 

2 SoEV, EVmg. Gibeaih ha-araloth', fSovvos tusv aicpo( 3 v(TTi(bv 
[BAFj. According to <S BAL in Josh. 2430a the knives of 
flint referred to were buried with Joshua in Tiinnath-serah. 
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are to do violence to the narrative, can only be inter- 
preted as meaning that in that country the children of 
Israel had been uncircumcised, and therefore objects of 
contempt and scorn. It is impossible, however, to 
regard the narrative in Joshua as strictly historical ; it 
belongs rather to the category of etymologizing legend, 
being designed to explain the name and origin of the 
sanctuary of Gilgal. Possibly Stade is right in his con- 
jecture (mv above) that the legend arose from the circum- 
stance that in ancient times the young men of Benjamin 
or of certain Benjamite families were circumcised on the 
Hill of the Foreskins at Gilgal See GiLGAL. 

Another view of the origin of the rite is given in the 
account of the circumcision of the son of Moses (Ex. 4 
25 ff. [J]), for here also the intention manifestly is to 
describe its first introduction among the Israelites ; there 
is no suggestion of any idea that it had been a long- 
slam ling 1 lebii-w custom. The general meaning of the 
stoiy is that Moses had incurred the anger of Yahwe, 
ami made himself liable to the penalty of death, because 
he was not ‘a bridegroom of blood’ — i.c . , because he 
had not, before his marriage, submitted himself to this 
rite Zipporah accordingly takes a flint, circumcises the 
son instead of her husband, and thereby symbolically 
makes the latter a ’ bridegroom of blood, ’ whereby the 
wrath of Yahwe is appeased (see We. Prol.W 345). 

Both narratives notwithstanding, it is necessary to 
carry back the origin of this rite among the Hebrews to 
Pnrlv a much earlier date. True, it is no sufficient 
origin proof of this that P (Gen. 17 ) carries it back 
to Abraham, and that everywhere in the Law 
the custom is assumed to be of extreme antiquity. More 
to the point are the facts that Gen. 34 also represents it 
as pre-Mosaic, while the use of knives of flint (which was 
long kept up ; see Ex. 425 Josh. 62 ff.) also indicates a 
high antiquity. What most of all compels us to this 
conclusion, however, is the well- ascertained fact that 
circumcision was in no way a practice peculiar to the 
Israelites. It was common to a number of Semitic peoples 
in antiquity : Edom, Ammon, Moab all were circumcised 
(Jer. 925 [26]) ; of the nations of Palestine the Philistines 
alone were not (cp, for example, Herod. 236 /. 104); 
the Arabs also practised this rite, which, in the Koran, 
is taken for granted as a firmly-established custom. Nor 
is it less .widely diffused among non-Semitic races. 1 Of 
special interest for us here is its existence among the 
Egyptians ; for from » very cailv period we meet with 
the view that, within the lands of tht ancient civilisations, 
circumcision had its native home in Egypt, from which 
it had spread not only to the other peoples of Africa, 
but also to the Semites of Asia (so Herod. 236204 Diod. 
Sic. 331 Strabo 17824). It certainly was known in 
Egypt from the earliest times (Ebers, Egypt u. </. Bb. 
J /,>■>. I283), and we have the express testimony of 
Herodotus ( 2 36) and Philo ( 2 210, ed. Mangey) that 
all Egyptians were circumcised (cp Josh. ff., where the 
same thing is presupposed ; Erman, Egypt , 32 /, 539 ; 
Ebers, op . cit. 278 ff.), although, it is true, their testi- 
mony has not linn alh >\\ i.d to pass wholly unquestioned. 
One piece of evidence for the Egyptian origin of the rite 
would be the fact that to the Semites of the Euphrates, 
who had no direct contact with Egypt, circumcision was 
unknown. In any case, however, it w ould be illegitimate 
to suppose that it was borrowed from Egypt directly by 
the Hebrews — say, for example, at the time, of the sojourn 
in Eg) pt ; for the nomads of the Sinaitic peninsula 
appear i<> have practised it from a very remote period. 

As to the original meaning of the rite equally divergent 
views have been held. The explanations oflered fall in 
F the main into two groups — ( 1 ) The 
4 . Views 01 san j tar y . Herodotus asserts that the 
meaning. Egyptians had adopted it simply for the 
sake of cleanliness, w hilst other ancient Writers regard it 

1 The facts of its present diffusion have been collected most 
fully by Ploss, Das Kind in Branch u. Sitte der V biker ft), 1 
342./: [’82]. 
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n-> a prophylactic against certain forms of disease (Phil. I 
tie Circumcis. 2210, ed. Mangey; Jos. c. .-!/>. 2 1 ,) 

A similar theory is still put forward here and there by 
various nations (cp Plo^s, op. cii.), and it was in great , 
favour with the rationalists of last century (see, £.g. , 
Michaelis, Mos. Rechi, 4 186; also Saalschutz, A/ os. 
Rccht , I246). Recent anthropologists, such as Ploss, 
give greater prominence to the fact that with many 
peoples (if not with most) circumcision stands, or origin- 
ally stood, closely connected with marriage, and regard 
it as an operation preparatory to the exercise of the 
marital functions, suggested by the belief that fruitfulness 
is thereby promoted (so already Philo, loc. cii. ; cp 
Cuttings of tiie Flesh, § 4). (2) The religious : It 

is impossible to decide the question by mere reference 
to the present conditions, or to the explanation which 
ancient or modern peoples themselves give. On the 
one hand, it is not to be expected that the original mean- 
ing of the act should be permanently remembered ; on the 
other hand, evidence can be adduced in support of either 
theory. There are broad general considerations, how- 
ever, which lead inevitably to the conclusion that, in the 
last resort, the explanation is to be sought in the sphere 
of religion. All the world over, in every uncivilised 
people, whether of ancient or of modern times, practices 
such as this are called into existence, not by medical 
knowledge, but by religious ideas. It is to the belief 
about the gods and to the worship of the gods that all 
primitive ethics must be traced. In this there is nothing 
to prevent practices, grown unintelligible through the 
religious motives having gradually faded into the back- 
ground, being supplied with other reasons, in this case, 
sanitary. On the other hand, inasmuch as, to judge by 
its wide diffusion, circumcision must have arisen spon- 
taneously and independently in more places than one, 
there is nothing to exclude the possibility of diverse 
origins. 

The primarily religious nature of circumcision being 
granted, \\c must nevertheless be careful not to carry 
back to the earlier times the interpretation put upon it 
by later Judaism. According to P the rite is a sym- 
bolical act of purification (in the ritual sense) ; the 
foreskin represents the unclean. This conception of 
circumcision is presupposed in the symbolical applica- 
tions of the expression to be met with in the discourses 
of the prophets (sec below, § 7). For the earlier period, 
however, we have no evidence of the presence of 
any such idea, nor is there any analogous conception 
to make its existence probable. The notion so fre- 
quently brought forward in explanation of the idea, — 
that the sexual life, as such, was regarded as sinful, — -is 
in truth nowhere to lie met with in the OT. The 
ancient conceptions of clean and unclean are all of them 
of 1 wholly different nature ; see Clean and Un- 
clean. 

In general, circumcision is to be regarded as a ritual 
tribal mark. This view is favoured by several con- 

5 A tribal s, ^ erat ^ ons - ^ r °t only among the Jews, 

' , , but also among the Egyptians and most 

° ' other peoples by whom circumcision is 
practised, the uncircumcised are regarded as unclean — 
r.e., as aliens from the tribe and its worship — and as 
such are looked upon l»y the circumcised with contempt. 
Among peoples Mho do not practise circumcision we 
find analogous tribal marks ; filing or removal of teeth, 
special tattooings, in some cases still more drastic muti- 
lations of the sexual organs (semi-castration and the 
like). Finally, with most peoples, circumcision used 
to be performed at the age of puberty. By its means 
tlu* grown-up youth was formally admitted among the ; 
men, received all the rights due to this position, and, 
in particular, the permission to marry (hence the fre- ! 
quent connection already alluded to between circum- 
cision and marriage). The full-grown man becomes 
for the first time the fully-invested member of the tribe, 
and, in particular, capable of taking part in its religious 
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functions. It is fitting then that he should wear the 
badge of his tribe. 

Such a badge has always a religious significance, 
since membership of a clan carries with it the right to 
participate in the tribal worship ^sec Government, 
§8), and, for early times, to be outside the tribe and 
outside its worship meant the same thing. Thus the 
act of circumcision had, in the earliest times, a sacral 
meaning. Like all other initiation ceremonies of the 
kind in the Semitic religions, circumcision had attributed 
to it also the effect of accomplishing a sacramental 
communion, bringing about a union with the godhead. 
To this extent the explanation of circumcision as of the 
nature of a sacrifice (Ewald) is just ; original!)' circum- 
cision and sacrifice served the same end. 

For the old Israelite, in particular, the View just stated 
is confirmed by the identification of the two conceptions 
4 uncircumcised ' and ‘ unclean ' ; see 
especially, in this connection, Ezelc. 31 18 
3219-32, where in the under-world the 
uncircumcised have assigned to them a place by them- 
selves, away from the members of the circumcised people. 
The receiving of the tribal mark is a condition of con- 
nubium (Gen. 34). Among the Israelites also it was 
the marriageable \ oung men who were circumcised 
(Josh. 62 ff., see above, $ 2). in like manner, as 
already noticed, in Ex. 425 circumcision, as a token of 
marriageability, is brought into connection with marriage 
itself; cp the expression 'bridegroom of blood." The 
same narrative also explains the circumcision of young 
boys as a. surrogate for that of men (cp \\V Pro!. 
345 f )• This custom — of circumcising boys when quite 
young — may have arisen very early, as soon as the 
political aspects of the rite fell into the background. 

' When the rite loses political significance, and becomes 
purely religious, it is not necessary that it should be 
deferred to the age of full manhood ; indeed the natural 
tendency of pious parents will be to dedicate their child as 
early as possible to the god who is to be his protector 
through life’ (WRS Rel. Sem . (-) 328). This last 
general statement is particularly apposite in the case of 
circumcision. 

No mention of circumcision is made either in the 
decalogue or in any other of the old laws. This silence 
7 L t cannot t> e explained on the ground merely 
that as a firmly established custom the rite 
did not require to be specially enjoined ; rather does it 
prove that, for the religion of Yahwe in the pre-exilic 
period, circumcision had erased to possess the great im- 
portance which we are compelled to assume for it in the 
old Semitic religion ; nor was the same weight assigned to 
it which it subsequently acquired in Judaism. In par- 
ticular the prophets took up towards it the same 
attitude as they held towards sacrifice, that is to say, 
they looked upon it as of no consequence so far as the 
worship of Yahwe was concerned. Such a prophet as 
Jeremiah, for example, sets himself in the most marked 
manner against the high appreciation of circumcision 
still prevalent among the masses in his day, when he 
places the circumcision of the Israelites exactly on the 
same level with that of the Egyptians, Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites, and threatens all alike with 
the divine judgment as being 4 circumcised in uncircum- 
cision or as ' uncircumcised ' — that is, as not having 
the circumcision of the heart (Jcr. ',>25 [24] f . , cp 4 4 0 to 
Lev. 2041). By this very fact — that they contrast w r ith 
the circumcision of the flesh that of the heart, the ears, 
the lips — the prophets gave the first impulse to the 
later symbolical interpretation of the rite as an act of 
purification. 

This last, as already stated, 1.-. dominant in Judaism. 
In the post-exilic period the rite acquired a quite differ- 

„ T T j - ent position from that which it had 
8. In Judaism. . , , , , . , 

previously held. As substitutes for 

the sacrificial worship, no longer possible, the sab- 
bath and circumcision became the cardinal com- 
8 >2 
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mands of Judaism, and the chief symbols of the religion 
of Yahwfe and of membership of the religious common- 
wealth. For this reason neither Greek nor Roman 
culture was able to suppress this relic of barbarism. 
Antiochus Epiphanes indeed prohibited circumcision, 
but with no great effect (i Macc. 1 48 60 246). On the 
other hand, however, the spread of (ireei.m cult uie so 
wrought among those Jew s who had yielded to its 
influence, that they became ashamed of their circum- 
cision, .is in the exercises and games of the arena it 
exposed them to pagan ridicule ; they accordingly took 
steps l>y means of a special operation to obliterate the 
signs of it ( irotetv iavrols aKpofivarLav, 1 Macc. 1 15, 
iirKHraadai, 1 Cor. 7 18). In order to remove the 
possibility of this in future the Talmudists and Bar 
Cochlia ordered that after the ordinary cut had been 
nude the flesh should also be torn with the thumb nail. 

Michaelis, d /<».«. Recht, §§ 184-186; S.uilschutz, JA >.v. Rectify 
I240 ; the commentaries on Gen. 17 *, the handbooks of biblical 
archxeolngy ; Hamburger's llncy. s.v. 'lie- 
9 . Literature, schneidung’; Schultz,' “ A T Theol ., 

S mend, A T Rel.-Gesch.^ 37 f.\ Maui, Gesih. 
d. Isr. Rcl. 43, 1637c, etc. : Glassberg, Tie Be\c/tne/dttny, 
Berlin, 1896. On the later customs connected with the rile, 
see Buxtorf, Ryu. Jud. anil Otho, Lex. R al>l>. For the practice 
of Judaism, S.-hurer, G/ 1'2 5647^3 < 3 ) 122 etc. On the present 
diffusion of the rite. 1’lo‘s, l)as Kind t-), 360 ff.\ on ciicumcision 
among the Arabs, We. Ar. Hcid.Q), 154. 

CIS (K6IC [Ti. WH]), Actsl32i, RV Kish (q.zr). 

CISAI (k[g]iCiMOY [BXAL« 3]), Esth. 11 2, RV 
Kiseus. See Kish. 

CISTERN PN3, 113). Jer. 2 13 etc. See Conduits. 

§ 1 (4 

CITHERN (Kl0Apdk '[AKV]), i Macc. 454. See 
Music, § 7/. 

CITIMS (kitiecon [K*]), i Macc. 85, AV. See 
Kittim. 

CITRON. See Apple, § 2 (3). 

CITY HT ; ITHp, almost confined to poetry and 

place-names ; TV}?, frequent in Phoenician, but only 

1 Names ^ ve times * n OT : C P aEo Kartah, 
Kart an ; noAic). 

A synonym of TJjJ ?r=Ass. uru alu ‘settlement, city*; cp 
Cain, § t ; for Heb. kiryah and kereth, cp Aram, teritha, Ar. 
karyatun. 

The influence of the old Babylonian culture is manifest. 
We note, too, that */>, in virtue of its origin, is an elastic 
term including the settlements of those who were once 
nomads (sec Hazor, Village), and thus we can 
account for the ‘cities (read ny with (5 I?L . Klo.) of 
Amalek in 1 S. 15 5, and the description -in 2 K. 179. 
‘in all their cities, from the tower of the watchmen 
(see Tower) to the fortified city.’ Dillmann, too, thus 
explains the phrase ‘ the wilderness and its cities ’ in 
Is. -J2 1 r , ! and some have supposed that the ‘ city’ built 
by Cain was but a settlement such as we have just 
referred to — a most uncritical supposition ! 2 We may 
safely assume that the Israelites acquired the word 'ir 
in Canaan. There they encountered highly civilised 
peoples and strongly fortified cities. The D< -uteri mom ist 
remarks (Josh. 11 13; cp Jer. 80 18) that places which 
stood upon tillhu 3 — i. e. , on artificially heightened 
mounds or hills — the Israelitish immigrants did not 
burn down, with the single exception of Hazor. Of 
course, mountain cities were still more difficult to take 
(see Fortress). 

1 The text, however, is corrupt. For y-|yj ‘and its cities we 
should read n3“iyi * and tlie desert' (see SHOT ad toe.). 

2 It was not a dweller in the land of Nod (‘ wandering ') who 
built (or whose son built) a city, and obtained the first place in 
the Hebrew legend of culture. Cain was originally a divine 
being, or semi-divine hero. See Cainiti-s, § 3. 

3 Read □ s Fl Wg-.)\ cp De Dieu, Critic a Sacra (1693), 49. 
The S'* (see BDB j.z/.) or tel {tell) on which Lachish (7.7'.) 
was built is a good specimen of these hills. Tell abounds in the 
Arabic geographical nomenclature of Syria and the Euphrates 
Valley. 
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(a) Citadels . — Tn Gen. 11 4 the builders of Babylon 
say, * Let us make a city and a tower’ ; the migdal 

2 Various ° r to ' vcr hcre represents the citadel. 

"details E1 sewhere it is the 'ir ( T y) that is the 
citadel — e.g , , the ‘ city of David, ' ‘ city of 
Milcom ' 1 (sec Rabbatii Ammon) ; but observe that in 
Jer. 4841 nvnp appears to be used of the lower cities as 
oppose* 1 to the nmo Or citadels. 

( 1 ) Gates . — At the gates 2 of the town (see Fortress) 
there wrie ’ broad places,’ 3 expressly distinguished from 
the ‘ street 1 in Prov. 7i2, devoted in turn to judicial 
business, traffic, popular assemblies, and gossip. See 
2 K. 7 1 2 Ch. 32o Ndi. 81 16 Job 21)7 ; also Ps. 55 u, 
"hire we might render, ’Extortion and deceit depart 
not from its market - plate 

(c) Streets . — Except in Graeco - Roman cities like 
Ca-.sareA and Sebasteb — cities the importance of which 
is shown by the continuance of their names in an 
almost unmodified form — the streets 4 were presumably 
as narrow as those in a modern Oriental city. That 
the houses before the Greek period were for the most 
part poor and perishable is remarked elsewhere (see 
House, § i). Still, the increase of wealth must have 
had some effect on the architecture (cp Jer. 22x4) — at 
any rate, in the merchants* quarters, the existence of 
which maybe inferred from Zeph. In Neh.831/. Jer. 
37 21 (the ‘bakers’ street*). Whether the Aramaean 
merchants in Samaria had whole streets (MT of 1 K. 
2U34) or simply caravanserais (nvwn, Klo., for msirj) 
may be left undecided. On the question whether the 
streets were paved it may be said that the soil was so 
often rocky that paving would frequently be uncalled 
for. We have no evidence of paving in Jerusalem 
before the Roman period (Jos. Ant. xx. 97). Herod 
the Great is said to have laid an open road in 
Antioch with polished stone (Jos. Ant. xvi. 53). On 
the ‘street called Straight,’ see Damascus. 

(d) Watchmen. — Watchmen, apart from the keepers 
of the gates, are mentioned only in two almost identical 
passages of Canticles (33 57), a work possibly of the 
Greek period ; it is, of course, the capital that is 
referred to. 

(e) Water-supply . — The excellent water-supply of 
ancient Jerusalem is treated elsewhere (see Conduits) ; 
smaller places had to be content with the fountains 
which were the original cause of the settlements. 

The student will now be able to judge how far the 
Hebrew and the Greek conception of a city differed. 
Pausanias (2nd cent. a.D. ) thus presents the Greek 
conception (Paus. x.4i, Frazer, 1 503); 'It is twenty 
furlongs from Chasronca to Panopeus, a city of Phocis, 
if city it can be called that has no government- offices, 
no gymnasium, no theatre, no market-place, no water 
conducted to a fountain, and where the people live in 
hovels, just like highland shanties, perched on the edge 
of a ravine. Vet its territory is marked off by boun- 
daries from that of its neighbours, and it even sends 
members to the Phocian parliament.’ Jerusalem, at 
any rate, had its conduits and a substitute for a market- 
place, nor werr large and high houses (numx) altogether 
unknown (see HousE, § 1). The gymnasium spoken of 

1 ‘City of the house of Baal’ (2K.IO25) is not a correct 
ph ruse. For ‘ ciiy ‘ (hr) read ‘ sanctuary ’ {dCbir). See Jehu. 

2 In EV j K.S37 2 Ch. 6 28 Ruth 3 11 tyu’ is actually 
rendered ‘city’ (and in this sense is characteristic of D), but 
pridically is equivalent to ‘jurisdiction.’ Cp ‘The Sublime 
I ’uric 1 and the Japanese 1 Mikado,’ literally ‘exalted gate.’ So 
in © 7roAi5 and 7 tvAtj are often confused. See Gate. 

3 So RV for rnniTl in Prov. l.c. ; in Cant. 3 2 EV has ‘broad 

ways’: cp TJ,’n *iyq’ Drn, 2CI1. 32 6; seeNeh. 81. © always 

7rAaTeta, except Is. IS 3 (p v/xt}) because of 7rAareta preceding. 

4 pn- © bas 7rAa rcia five times, 0609 five or six times, 610609 

once or twice, cfo6o9 more than twelve times, but most fre- 
quently renders, with reference to the etymology, simply efcoflci', 
c£<6repos, or p^gf, Prov, 78 Eccl. 1245 Cant. 32f; © 

ayopa. In NT the words are rrAareta and pvfu J (in Lk. 14 21, 

‘ lane ’) ; cp To bit 13 1 8 Ecclus. 9 7. 
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in i Macc. I14 2 Macc. 4912 was only a temporary in- 
novation. 

(/) Store-cities . — This phrase 1 means cities in which 
grain (2CI1 .0^28) or other royal provisions, valuable 
for war or for peace, were stored (1 K. 9 19 etc. ). It is 
implied that such cities were fortified. In Ex. In (Jo 
gives irSXets &x v P&* > C P Pithom, Raamses. 

On citizenship, cp Government, § 4; Law and Justice, 

§ 14 ; and Dispersion, § 15. 

For the cities of the Plain (naan ’-,y) see Ad.mah, 
etc. ; on the cities of refuge (tApsn ny), see Asylum, 

§ 3 - 

CITY OF MOAB (3N1D TL’), Nu. 22 3 6. See Ar 
OF Moab. 

CITY OF SALT. See Salt, City of. 

CLASPS (D'pnp), Ex. 266 RV ; AV ’laches.* See 
Tabernacle. 

CLAUDA, RV Cauda (kAayAa [Ti. with N* 13 , 
etc.], kayAa [WH with N C B], Cauda, '^Acts 27 16), is 
described as a small island ( vyaLov ) under the lee of 
which Paul’s ship ran for shelter (inco§pa.p.bvTts) when 
blown off the Cretan shore. She was driving before an 
ENE. wind (z». 14), which caught her between < ape 
Lithinos (called also Cape Matala) and Lutro harbour 
(see Phoenix, 2 ). Hence Clauda must be the small 
island now* called GavdhonTsi (Tavdovijcn) or Gozzo, 
lying about 20 m. due S. of Lutro. Ptolemy (iii. 17 n) 
has KXaDSos vtj<tos 4v tj itoXis, and remains of 0 small 
town are found on the island. There is some variety 
in the ancient appellation (KXavdia, Stad.m.m. , § 328 ; 1 
Gaudos, Pomp. Mela, 2 1 14 ; Pliny, HN iv. 126i). It | 
became the seat of a bishop (cp Hier. Syn. p. 14 , 
NtJo-os KXaOdos, and Notit. Epis. 8 240, etc. ). 

w. j. w. 

CLAUDIA (kXayAia [Ti. WH]) unites with Paul at 
Rome in sending greeting to Timothy at Ephesus ( 2 Tim. . 
421). Nothing further is known concerning her. 

For the ingenious but unconvincing argument by which it has I 
been sought to identify her with the Claudia who marries Pudens 
in Martial's epigram (4 13), and to prove her the daughter of the 
British king Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, see Alford, JYT, 
vol. iii., Prol. to 2 Tim. 

CLAUDIUS, the fourth emperor of Rome (41-54), 
was the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and the successor of 
Caius Caligula. His advancement to this position came 
chiefly through the energies of Herod Agrippa I., whom 
he rewarded with consular honours and the enlargement 
of his territories by the addition of Jud.ea, Samaria, and 
certain districts in Lebanon. For the history of the 
Jews during his reign, see Israel. Claudius is twice 
mentioned in the XT. In Acts 11 28 the famine fore- 
told by Ac A bias is said to have been in the time of 
Claudius Cresar (iiri KXavdiov [Ti. WH]; AV after 
TR, e. K\. K aL<rapos ; but see C-ESAR), and in 18 i f. 
reference is made to the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome which he was induced to order (as Suet. Claud. 

25 tells us) on account of their tumults : ' Judreos 

impulsore Ch res to 2 assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit. ’ 
The precise dates of both famine and expulsion have 
been disputed ; see Chronology, § 76/ 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (kAayA IOC Ayciac [Ti WH], 

Acts 2626), ‘ chief captain ' ( military tribune, or chiliarch) 
in command of the Roman garrison of Jerusalem in the 
governorship of Felix (Acts 21 31 ff . ). 

CLAY is derived mostly from the decomposition of 
felspathic rocks (especially granite and gneiss) and of 

1 The Heb. phrase i.~. nuzrT *“> ; cp Ex. 1 11 (AV ‘ treasure I 

cities’), 2 Ch. 846 (L adds twc <f>opu)i'), 17 12 (EV ‘cities of 
store '). "~y is omitted in 2 Ch. 32 28 (KV 1 storehouses, ' ttoAci? 

[BAL]). In 1 K.Oio (cdh »*iy) © A renders iroAei? tmu cncrji/to- 
ftarun', apparently nUjjg'D. BL ( vide 10 23) omit. n - :r~Y in 

2 Ch. 16 4 is corrupt ; see || 1 K. ID 20, and cp Chinnereth. 

2 For the question of the identity of Chrestus, see Christian, 
Name of, § 6, iii. 


the crystalline; but the materials are so varying that 
there is clay of several kinds suitable for several uses. 
The term ‘clay’ is often applied loosely to ‘li 1.1111’; of 
such, for example, is the clay of Egypt and of Palestine, 
although a bituminous shale, easily convertible into clay, 
is said to occur at the source of the Jordan and near the 
Dead Sea ; see Bitumen 

In Palestine, and indeed throughout the E. , clay is 
used chiefly (i) in building, either retained in its 
natural state (for ceilings and floors) or manufac- 
tured into bricks (see Babylonia, § 15, Brick, Cham- 
ber, House) ; (2) in the manufacture of utensils (see 
Pottery); (3) in providing a. material for documents 
public and private and «. means of safely preserving 
them. Very many deeds and other records have been 
found in the form of inscribed clay tablets in Assyria 
and Babylonia. ’ The deed or record was first written 
on a small tablet, or brick, of clay, with the names of 
the principals, witnesses, etc. , appended. This tablet 
was then enclosed in an envelope of clay, on which was 
written, apparently from memory, the contents of the 
document, the names of the witnesses, 1 etc. (Peters). 
In Palestine, where, so far as we know, clay tablets were 
not customary in the historic Israefitish period, clay, 
instead of wax, was used for sealing. See, besides, Job 
3 s 14 I417A, where A Vs ’ sewest up' should rather be 
' smenre-st (clay) over' — parallel to ‘ sealed up ' in v. 17 a . 
In Egypt jars, mummy-pits, etc., were frequently sealed 
with clay. 

The Heb. and Gr. words which are rendered ‘clay’ are (1) 
“OH homer , Gen. 11 3, etc.; (2) 12 'U tit, used of the mire >4 
streets, also of brick (Nah. 3 14) and potter's clay (Is. 41 25) ; (3) 
the biblical Aram, representative r |DH hiisaph( Dan.233); and (4) 
thjAos, Rom. 9 21: see further Pottery. Lj'O mclet, Jer. 439 
A V ( R V ‘ mortar ') is u ncertai n (eV npodvpois [B A( ) J. 1 ei'raJ Kpv<f>tu> 
[Qnitf.]). A possible meaning is ‘ earth 1 (Giesebr.) ; but it may 
be a corruption for ‘ secretly 1 ; see Ges. LexA 13 ). 


CLEAN and UNCLEAN, HOLY and PROFANE. 

Of the Heb. terms which convey the idea of cleanliness 
or holiness the most promine 
L-ip L"~£, etc.), the 

meaning of which is not clear. Smend 
in AT Rel. -gesch. A) 334 (cp, however, 2nd ed. 150, 
223, 325), expresses the common uncertainty of the 
moment. The older view of Ges. (Thus.), defended 
now only in a much modified form, is that the root 
means ’clear,' ’brilliant. 1 Baudissin, 2 writing in 1878, 
finds the fundamental idea in ’ separation,’ a view which 
is still widely held. 

[Baudissin says, * A comparison with cm m:i kes it natural 
to conjecture that cip meant from the fir- 4 . “ 10 be separated " — 
“ to be pure that ri’np was from the beginning synonymous 

with T<“» 2 ; cp 1 ?, “pure," from “ 1 * 13 , “ to cut" or “cut out."’ It 
is certain, too, that Yahwc'sh ilinvss and his glory are correlative 
ideas (as, in the Avesta , Aliura Mazda’s). In Is. ('3 this is 
very clearly indicated, and in v. 5 the thought of Yaliwe's 
holiness suggests to Isaiah that of his own (moral) uncleanness 
(cp Ps. ID 1 /. 3 /.). May there not have been a time when 
L"ip suggested the idea of purity without any moral reference? 
Zimmern, followed by Whitehouse {Thinker, July 1892, p. 52), 
connects L'"n£ with Ass. Jcuddusu (Bussftsalmcn, 37, 11.2; 
Deitr. zur Assyr. 1 ios ; l ater, Sohn, Fiirsprcchcr, 11, n. 3), 
which means ‘bright, 1 ‘pure, 1 or, more precisely { = ctlus 7 <), 

‘ bright,' ‘ pure ' (very frequently), ‘ illustrious,' ‘ holy Sayce, 
in a private letter). According to Abel (in Baudissin, 38), words 
which originally denoted ‘purity’ are used in Coptic to denote 
the divine or the consecrated. This is quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the old Egyptian religions and with that of the old 
Semitic religions. If, however, this templing comparison be 
accepted, we must frankly admit that the original meaning had 
become forgotten, or was but obscurely felt, b\ ihe OT writers. 
Only once is ‘the Holy One' distinctly par.ill. -I to 'light' (Is. 
10 r-); but the ideas are, at any rate, implicitly synJnymous 
in Is. 3I9A 33 14P In usage, as Davidson (Ezr/c. xxxix.), 
remarks, the term ‘ holy ' expresses, not any particular attribute 


1. Meaning 
of the Terms. 


original 


1 Possibly, however, cf 7 rpo0upoi? represents nbm and rA-n 

is omitted by d 5 E '0. * ’ 

2 Stvdien zur semit. Ret.-.eesch. 2 20 (in his important dis- 
sertation, ‘ Der BegrifT der Hciligkeit im Alten Testament') 
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but rather the general notion, of godhead. In a secondary 
though still early sense, it is applied to that ‘which belongs 
to the^ sphere of dt-u\ , \vhich lies near God’s presence or has 
come into it (E.\. 3 5 Xu. I637.Z [IT 2 Al), or which belongs to 
him, whether as part of himself or as his property.’ Davidson 
also remarks that the root ‘probably expressed some physical 
idea, though the idea is not now reasonable.’ See also \VKS 
Proph.'r't 424, who points out (after Nnldcke) that the Ai.tbic 
evidence for the supposed root-idea of purity will not lurid. 

In 150, the same scholar finds ‘some probability' that 

the original meaning was ‘separation’ or ‘withdrawal.’ 

Other less prominent terms are bar (-3b zakh (-p), and tahdr 
(n.m), all of which are rendered indifferently by ‘clean’ and 
’ pure.’ (2) Of these the must definitely religious in its applica- 
tion is tahOr. No doubt gold may he tabor, i.e., refined 
(E.\. 25 11 Job 2.s 19) ; so also a turban (Zecli. 3 5), vessels (K.v. 

24 c*b etc. ; but tlie levitical sense is specially prominent (Lev. 7 19 
Nu. 13, etc.) The eyes of God also can be tdhdr ( H al». 1 1^) ; 
therefore he cannot tolerate wickedness. Similarly innocence in 
man; Job 17 9 Ps. 51 12 [10]. God’s promises are tahdr — i.e., 
perfectly veracious (l*s. 12 7 [t.]). 

(3) “1 sak, also means refined (as oil, Ex. 27 20) ; incense 
(Ex. 30 34). morally pure, ‘upright ’ (JobS6 [|( "ICP], Prov. 20n 
218). It is used of a prayer ( fob 16 17), of the heart (it has to 
be made or kept ‘pure’ or ‘clean, ’ Ps. 73 13 Prov. L'Og [|| no]), 
or the conduct (Ps. 110 9). 

(4) "G, bar, ‘separated’ — i.e., ‘pure’ (cp [i] above). Some 
Rabbins interpret "12 in Ps. 2 12, ‘selected ’ = -y; 13; but it would 
be easier (though not the best solution) to read I'llTriD* In a 
physical sense bar— spotlessly beautiful (l ant. 69/I). Spotless 
purity belongs to God’s commandments (I’.s. PJ9). It is used 
of moralpurity (Job 11 4 Ps. 21 4 73 1). 

The XT terms which have to be noticed are (5) ayvos ‘pure 
( = t<V;0 > ), in a physical sense of modesty ur chastity (2 Cor. 

11 2 Tit 251 Pet. 3 2) ; sacred, for ceremonial use (2 Macc. 13 8) ; 
pure — ethically— of men (2 Cor. 7 11 Phil. 4 8 1 Tim. 5 22), of 
God (1 Jn. 3 3), and of his w isdom (Ja. 3 17). 

(6) ayiox, worthy of veneration, whether of things connected 

witb God (Lk. 1 4 Heb. 9 1 24), or of persons (og., John the Baptist, 
Mk. 621 ; Christian disciples, Acts 9 13, etc.). Thus the church 
— like Israel (Tit. 2 14, see Peclliar Peoi'le)— is called efli-o? 
ayiov (cp L.x. 196, »ij). aytos stands in the same relation 

Siajuos as T“ (see Living kindness and cp Assideans) to pis 
(see Thayer, Lex. NT, s.v. ay tos). 

(7) otriox corresponds chiefly with Ton : see (6) above : (so 
also in (F). It is used of men (Tit. 1* Heb. 726), of the 
Messiah (Acts 2 27 13 35), of Messianic blessings (Acts 13 34 
ra berta Aavtb), and of God (Rev. 10 4 16 5 cp Dt. 324 Heb. 

(8) iepos, consecrated to the deity, belonging to God, used of 
the ‘sacred’ writings (2 Tim. 3is RV, AV ‘holy’). In 1 Cor. 

9 13 t a iepa means all the sacred objects pertaining to the 
worship of God in the temple. For tbe negatives of these 
qualities, see Common, Profane.] 

Baudissin s view (above [1]) suits many passages : the 
holiness of the A'cdis/m and the KSdesoth 1 (see 
Idolatry, § 6), who were certainly found in Israel 
very early, can have consisted only in their separation: 
either they were dedicated to foreign gods, or perhaps 
they were set apart at puberty from the households in 
which they grew up, according to a custom which ranges 
from the Gold Coast to Tahiti (see Frazer's Gulden Bough , 

“ Z2 5 ff * ) 1 and never returned to them or entered others. 
The hire of the ' harlot ' Tyre (Is. 20 18) is to be ‘ holiness 
unto Yahwe, ’ not because the reviving trade of Tyre is to 
be conducted in a better spirit than before, but because it 
is to be taxed at the new Jerusalem (which is presumably 
to be a staple town of the wool and spice trade) in a 
way to absoib all its profits. Again (Zo< h. 14 20/.), 
everything in the new Jerusalem after its last great trial 
is to be so holy, so perfectly the property of God, that 
the very horse-bells will bear the same motto as the 
High Priest’s mitre ; the pots in which the sacrificial 
flesh is boiled for priests are to be as holy as the bowls 
which hold the sacrificial blood reserved for God ; the 
common cooking pots of Jerusalem are to be holy 
enough for pilgrims to boil their sacrifices in. Jerusalem 
(Joel 3 [4] 17) is to be 'holy'; no stranger is to pass 

1 [See Dr. Dt. 264/! ; St. Gl’f 1 479/! ; Movers, Die Phan. 

1 679 Benzinger (HA, § 61) remarks, ‘It may safely be 
affirmed that this form of consecration to the deity, and es- 
pecially the \iolation of nature combined with it, was unknown 
to the Israeli tish nomads ; but also, that with so many other 
details of Baal -worship, it penetrated into the service of Yahwe, 
and there spread to a considerable extent. ’] 
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through. There is to be through the wilderness of Judah 
•* ' holy' \v;iy (Is. 358) in which no unch-nn shall walk. 

Sc - ) far it seems as if holiness might be explained as a 
relation rather than a quality. The flesh and blood of 
tin- sacrifice are holy because they belong to ( hid ; the 
pots and bowls have to be holy that they may hold the 
flesh and blood. So, too, the vessels (the bodies? or 
the- wallets?) of David's followers (1 S tils [6]) have 
to be holy that they may receive the shewbread, which 
I is holy because it is set before God. Druid (whom all 
the writers who speak of him regard, from their several 
points of view, as a model of wisdom and piety) vouches 
for the negative holiness of his men, and any accidental 
del dement which he does not know will have had time 
to wear off : he appears to think that the shewbread will 
sanctify their ’vessels,' 1 and implies that if they had 
been specially sanctified, as for a holy war or a 
pilgrimage, they might have eaten the shewbread 
though they vote not priests. 

The ’ sanctification ’ of persons and things falls under 
the same notion. ' Holiness,' as Robertson Smith 
2. Contagion ol ? served (A ' 5 ? is contagious: 

of holiness "' llatever a ' h°'y thing or a 'holy person 
touches becomes holy. When Elijah 
casts his mantle over Elisha, the latter has to follow 
till Elijah releases him ; the worshippers of Baal, 
whose ordinary dress might ‘ profane ’ the house, are 
provided with special vestments from the stores of the 
house of Baal ; otherwise, when they came outside, their 
ordinary dress would make whatever it touched ' holy to 
Baal, ' and unavailable to the former owners. The priest 
on the great Day of Atonement (the rule is older than the 
day) is to take off the holy linen garments and leave 
them in the holy place, and to wash his flesh in water 
lest any of the contagion of holiness should cling to 
him. In a text which, though belonging to the main 
stock of P, seems to represent a later state of the law, 
the consecration of Aaron and his successors seems to 
consist in their investiture with the (hereditary?) state 
dress of Ex. 28 ; cp Nu. 2025-28. According to another 
view, which is older than Zech. 414, the consecration 
consists in the anointing (cp Anointing, § 3, c). 
The doctrine of the contagion of holiness is at its height 
in Ezek. (4624), who provides special kitchens where 
the priests are to cook the most holy things, and special 
chambers in which they are to eat them, without 
bringing them forth into the outer court to sanctify the 
people (who are eating their own sacrifices). Other- 
wise, they might become the property of the sanctuary, 
or at least would be subject to the same obligations as 
the priests. For the same reason, it is expressly stated, 
they are to leave the holy garments in the holy place, 
though all the top of the mountain is most holy. So, 
too, a little later, the profane sacrificers 2 of Is. G5 5 either 
threaten to sanctify the poor who approach them, or 
claim to be too holy to be approached. In Hag. 2 i-zf 
we find a distinct change. The contagion of uncleanness 
is stronger than the contagion of holiness. A garment 
in which holy flesh is carried does not sanctify ; 
garment which has touched the dead pollutes (cp 
Egypt, § 19, and see Dkk.ns, § 8), The stricter view is 
still presupposed, at least for the ‘ most holy ' things ; any 
garment sprinkled with blood has to be washed in the 
holy place (Lev, (j .->7 [20]) ; 3 otherwise it would sanctify. 
For the same reason the earthen pots used in cooking 
are to be broken ; brass pots (too valuable to break) 
may be used, but only after having been rinsed and 
scoured — obviously to remove the last vestige of the 

1 Everybody dedicated a new' house (Dt. 20 5) : was it ever a 
custom to dedicate vessels? 

2 They wish to foisake God’s holy mountain and set up a 
temple of their own ; they are rebuked in a way to imply that 
no temple exists or is needed (cp Is. 66 1 ff. and see Isaiah, 11. , 

§ 2i). 

3 D this the reason why the holy garments are of linen? 
Woollen garments would naturally be sent to the fuller at long 
intervals. 
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holy food. The rank of the priests is determined 
by their right to eat of both the holy and the most 
tt holy, which are often cited as if they were 

‘ known, and never described: though we 

o pries Si are t j iat t k e , s - n ■ an( j t j^ e « trespass ’ 1 

offering are most holy and must be eaten in the holy place, 
and hence could not be eaten by the households of the 
priests. Why these special offerings are specially holy 
is discussed elsewhere (see Sacrifice). The scribes, 
to whom we owe this law', are the fathers of those who 
decided that a book w'as or was not canonical according 
as it did or did not 1 defile the hands. ’ After touching 
a really holy book, a man had to wash before touching 
common food lest his hands should sanctify it (cp Canon, 

§ 4). In the oldest practice, it would seem, it is the 
contact with the holy flesh that is the essence of the con- 
secration of priests : the sacrificer who wishes to institute 
a priest 1 fills his hand.’ 1 As sacrifice and slaughter are 1 
nearly synonymous (as late as Is. 346 ; Isaiah, ii. , § 14), 
we seem to find in one of the stories of the golden calf 
that the share of the Levites in the slaughter of the 
worshippers is virtually their consecration. ’ They 
have filled your hand for Yahw&’ [i.e. , ‘Ye have been 
to-day appointed priests’), ‘for every man was against 
his son and his brother’ (Ex. 32 29).“ In 1 K. 13 33 
Jeroboam fills the hand for the priests of the high 
places: in 2 Ch. 13 9 each candidate brings a bullock 
and seven rams to fill his hand. 3 This seems an echo 
of old tradition ; for in Ex. 29 (P), Moses takes only 
two rams and a bullock when he fills the hand of Aaron 
and his sons : the blood of the ram of the ’ fill offering ’ 
is put on the right ear, the right thumb, the right great 
toe, of each priest ; the pieces, which as a rule are burnt, 
and one of those which in ordinary sacrifices fell to the 
priest as his fee, are both laid with cake on the hand of 
each priest and waved before God (to assert the priest’s 
right to the ‘ wave- breast ’ and the ‘heave shoulder’) 
and then burnt. There seems to be an afterthought 
(v. 26) in which Moses as the officiating priest takes the 
wave breast to himself ; the priests eat the rest of the 
sacrifice (which in ordinary cases the worshipper would 
eat) in the holy place. The idea seems to be that just 
as the worshipper in the old profession (Dt. ’20' 13) 
declares * I have put away the holy out of my house,’ 
so the sacrificer passes on the dangerous holy food to a 
priest who will take the risk and the privilege of sharing 
the table of God, and bear the iniquity of the people in 
their holy things. Possibly the Levites in Ex. 3226 ff. 
may point to a time when the priest was not chosen by 
the sacrificer, but handselled his office by laying hands 
on the holy flesh. 

The question whether ‘ holiness ’ to begin with is 
nothing more than ‘ separateness ’ bears very directly 
4 Of God ° n * ^°^ ness ' God. If holiness is 
originally a relation rather than a quality, 
if things and persons are holy to God as persons and 
acts are righteous before him, then God himself is holy 
simply as the centre of the circle of sanctity : if all that 
belongs to the sanctuary is holy, how much more he 
who dwelleth between the cherubim, who inhabiteth 
the praises of Israel (Ps. 22 3 [4])? He is the object of 
worship whom his worshippers ‘sanctify.’ He is the 
’ Holy One’ • ‘ I am God and not man, the Holy One 

*■ If Micah (Judg. 17 5) had begun with the Levite we might 
suppose that the filling of his hand consisted in his salary. He 
is not likely to have given his son a salary ; yet he ‘ filled his 
hands.’ 

- [So Paeon ( Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 137), who re- 
marks, 1 In the story before us the consecration of the bene Levi 
to the priesthood is explained actioGgically by their having filled 
their hand with the blood of their brethren.’ It is doubtful 
whether ‘they have filled your hand ’ is the meaning of the Heb. 
The expression, ‘ Fill \ our hands’ (if this be the meaning), is 
admitted, however, by Baudissin ( Gesch . des A T Priestertk. 60) 
to he ‘very suspicious.’ It is always another who fills the new 
priest's hands. Perhaps in an interpolation (see Kue. Hex. 247) 
the phrase may be conceivable.] 

8 Can we suppose that if anybody was allowed to qualify 
Jeroboam found the qualification for all comers? 
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of Israel in the midst of thee’ (Hos. ]1q cited Is. 12 6 
* Rejoice and shout, O inhabitant of Zion, tor great is 
the Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee 1 ). Yahwe 
is the God, the Holy One of the prophet (1 lab. 1 12). 
So Jacob (Gen. 3 1 53, cp 1/. 42 [IC]) swears by the fear 
of his father Isaac — i.e., the God whom his father 
feared. 

There are other texts, however, in w hieh holiness seems 
to be absolute. The men of Beth-shemesh (1 Sum. 620) 
ask, ‘ Who can stand before Yahwe, this holy god?’ 1 
In Am. 4 a Yahw& swears by his holiness. Does that 
mean his character ? or the reverence due to him ? 
The answer will govern the sense in which his name 
is holy in 27. In Is. 5 16 (authoritative enough by 
whomsoever written) God's being exalted through 
judgment and sanctified through righteousness are 
closely parallel. The song ascribed to the mother of 
Samuel (1 S. 2) is an unambiguous echo of the song of 
the seraphim (Is. 63) — 'Holy, holy, holy is Yahwe 
Sabaoth, the whole earth is full of his glory,’ — where 
holiness and glory are clearly parallel. So, too, in 
Jer. 17 12, ' a high throne is the pi. ice of our sanctuary,’ 
and in Ex. 15 n, 'Who is like thee, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders?' — the holiness, 
the praises, the wonders, seem to belong to God's ex- 
ternal majesty. Throughout the OT God's worshippers 
rehearse his acts much oftener than his attributes. 
We find his ‘righteous acts' as early as the song of 
Deborah (Judg. 5n) ; but not till Jer. 12 1 do we read, 

’ righteous art thou, Yahwe, when I plead with thee ’ ; 
where the sense is still half forensie, as in Ex. 927 (JE) 
Ps. 51 4 [6]. In Ps. 11 7 we have ‘ The righteous Yah\v6 
loveth righteousness.’ The parallel between holiness 
and glory is reinforced by the contrast between holy 
and profane, for profane certainly seems to mean what 
is cast down to be trodden under foot (Ezek. 23 16, ' Cast 
thee as profane out of the holy mount ' ; Ps. 8939 [40], 

’ Thou hast profaned his erown to the ground ’ ; cp 44). 
Israel, again (Dt. 2 <>i 9 ), is made high above all people, 
that it may be a holy people. 

The demand that Israel shall be holy is common to 
every stage and aspect of the Law. In Ex. 2231 [30] 

c Of Tsrapl (J E ) and Dt ' 14al - il is the S round on 
which Israel is to abstain from all meat 

not killed by men for human food ; in 1 >t. 14i/. Israel 
as a holy people is forbidden to make to the dead 
blood- or hair-offerings, intended, doubtless, to keep up 
a physical communion with them (ep Eschatology). 
The spiritual tie between God and his peculiar people 
who arc his children is not to be impaired by a rite the 
sense of which was still clear when the book which 
Hilkiah found was written, though in Jer. 166 the rite 
seems harmless and unmeaning. Again, the tithe of 
the third year is profane if any of it has been ‘ eaten in 
mourning’ or ‘ given for the dead ’ (Dt. 26x4). Are we 
to think of the mere unluckiness of any tiling connci ted 
with the dead (Hos. 94)? or of some form of worship, 
as in Is. 819? Consecration for one mode of worship 
would be a defilement for another. In Lev. 19 27 (cp 
21 5) we have the law against cuttings for the dead pre- 
ceded by a law against an Arab tonsure, which probably 
marked consecration to an Arab god. This might go 
back to Hezekiah, who, according to Sennacherib ( KB 
294), entertained Arab mercenaries. Gratian adopted 
the dress of his Alan guard. If we suspect with 
Robertson Smith 2 an invasion of Arab totemism in the 

* Holiness in the same sense is ascribed to other gods; Esh- 
munazar of Zidon on his sarcophagus ( circa 400 b.c.) speaks of 
the holy gods in the same w.iy as do Nebuchadrezzar and the 
queen-mother in the Book of Daniel. 

2 Here, therefore, we have a clear case of the re-emergence 
into the light ofdayof a cult of the must primitive totem type 
which had been banished for centuries from public reli-don but 
must have been kept alive in obscure circles of private or local 
superstition, and sprang up again on the rising of the national 
faith, like some noxious weed in the courts of a "deserted temple' 
(RSI 2 ), 357). See the context, and cp Che. Jntr. Is. 368^] 
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6 . In the Codes. 


time of Ezek. (87-12), Lev. 1928 will forbid the tattooing 1 
of totem marks. 

In the Book of the Covenant and in Deuteronomy 
the holiness of the covenant people is demanded, so to 
speak, incidentally, and without ex- 
press reference to the holiness of the 
covenant God. If one were to try to find a keynote for 
the older book it would be ‘ Justice ' ; for Deuteronomy 
perhaps ’Loving-kindness, ’ /test'd, ’ the dutiful love of 
the worshipper to his God, which includes kindness 
for God’s sake to men (see also L«»vin<;kindnkss). 

* Holiness ’ is certainly the keynote of the oldest stratum 
of the Levitical law (see Lkyitkts). 

Deuteronomy is clearly a development, as compared 
with the Book of the Cmcnant ; a deeper insight into 
the vocation of the chosen people has been gained. Is 
the Law of Holiness .1 development in the same sense, 
compared with Deuteronomy? The interval between 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah is shorter than that between 
Deuteronomy and the Book of the Covenant ; yet 
Ezekiel is almost as full of the ideas of H (/. e. , the 
Law of Holiness) as Jeremiah of those of D. Has he 
inherited a relatively old tradition ? Short as H is, 
it is full of variations and repetitions. Would not 
an elder or <*. younger contemporary of Ezekiel, giving 
expression to a new religious movement that had grown 
out of Josiah’s covenant, have imparted more unity to 
his work? Again, in more than oneway H seems to 
be older. No reader of Frazer (see especially Golden 
Bou^h , 1279 n. 2) would think the law which forbids 
the reaping of corners later than the law against gleaning 
(Lev. 199/.). Nor is the holiness required of priests 
yet extended to the whole people ; thus if a layman eats 
r s ij he is defiled for the day and must wash his clothes ; 
but for priests the prohibition is absolute. There seems, 
too, to be a recognition of other gods (Dt. 24 15 f. ) : if a 
man curses his own god he shall bear his iniquity (z. e . , 
he must not come to the priest of the God of Israel to 
make atonement for him). Certainly in D the demand 
for ’holiness’ is based on the more characteristic de- 
mand for monolatry, whilst in H, though the demand 
for monolatry is not superfluous — Israel, we are told, 
went after the Shedim (see Dkmons, § 4) in the wilder- 
ness (Lev. 17 7) — it is not fundamental. The giving of 
the seed to Moloch is treated as analogous to the moral 
abominations of the nations, for which the land spewed 
them out, rather than to turning away to idols or 
making molten gods. It was a profanation of God’s 
holy name just because those under his wrath (Ezek. 
20 25/) regarded it as part of his service. Upon 
the whole, the demand for holiness in H seems to 
be an intensification of the demand that worshippers 
shall sanctify themselves, which we may suppose the 
better priests to have insisted upon as long as there 
were feasts in Israel. In many ways the holiness is 
still external : 'ye shall be holy, for 1 Yahw6 am holy,’ 
appears (Lev. 20 26) as a sanction for the law against 
abominable food (cp 11 44^); in 19 2 21 8 the con- 
text takes off nothing from the text. These passages 
mark the culmination, not the starting point, of a line 
of teaching. Generally the sanction of the precept is, 

' I am Yahwfe,' ' I am Ynhwe your god,' ’ I am Yahwfe 
your god who brought you out of Egypt,’ ’ I am Yahwfc 
who sanctify you. ’ Logically and theologically God's 
holiness is the source of all others ; he is holy in himself 
and therefore what he takes for his must be holy too ; 
but possibly, as Robertson Smith held, holiness may in 
the beginning have been regarded as a mysterious 
virtue inherent in things external to the worshipper — in 
trees, in waters, in stones, in the mysterious animal 
life of well-wooded and well-watered spots, — each of 
which may have served to suggest a higher power 
beyond the phenomena in which it was first recognised. 
Historically, however, the evidence that holiness is an 
attribute of the object of worship is neither so early nor 
so copious as the evidence that holiness is a, relation 
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bringing the worshipper and his holy things into a new 
sphere with something worshipped at its centre. 

Obviously ’ holy and profane,' ‘ clean and unclean,’ is 
a cross divisimi ; holy things and persons are, or may 
_ m , be, as unavailable for common life as 

clean animals. *. T, though ' ° n thc 
other hand, holiness necessarily pre- 
supposes and includes cleanness. Again, uncleanness 
often seems, like holiness, to have something super- 
natural about it : unclean animals often seem to be 
' abominable,’ like ’ idols ’ ; the uncleanness of the dead, 
and of women at certain times, is as likely to savour 
of awe as of disgust. 

In historical times clean and unclean beasts are those 
which are fit or unfit for food rather than for sacri- 

8 Ouadruneds fice ' < s, ' e however below ' § II ) • 1,ut 

x * the law of clean and unclean animals 

is puzzling.'- The law which limited the eatable 
quadrupeds to the old order of ruminants (with the 
exception of the camel) was valuable incidentally from 
the hygienic point of view. If this was the origin of 
tile law', it must have rested rather on instinct than 
on observation ; at most, shepherds and herdsmen 
may have noticed what beasts they found feeding in the 
pastures of the wilderness, and decided that these were 
as fit for food as their own flocks and herds. All the 
patriarchs have camels, and Rachel (Gen. 31 34 [E]) hides 
the teraphim in the camel’s furniture : in later, perhaps 
more historical, times camels seem to belong to aliens 
(cp Camkl, §2 ff.). In the oldest stratum of the story 
of Gideon (Judg. 825) we find the gold rings round the 
necks of the camels of the Midianites ; in the oldest 
stratum of the story of David (1 S. 30 17) 400 of the 
Amalekites escape on camels. As far as we know, camel- 
riders have always killed, eaten, and sacrificed their 
camels, though the meat is inferior to beef and mutton. 
Possibly the camel was unclean because it was the domestic 
animal of alien nomads. If so, the rule ’ whatever 
divideth the hoof and cheweth the cud shall be clean ’ 
may have been settled before the question of eating camels 
became practical. This question was decided by the ob- 
servation that the camel does not strictly divide the hoof, 
or at least rests part of its weight on an undivided pad. 

The express prohibition of eating hares, rock-badgers, 
and swine, as food, is curious. No reason except a 
possible connection with totem ism has yet been suggested 
why the rock-badger was forbidden ; and for the prohi- 
bition of the hare we have only guesses — perhaps it is 
worth while to mention the idea that hares’ flesh is 
unhealthy. The uncleanness of swine is at its height 
when they are kept in sties and left dirty ; but in OT and 
NT times they seem to have fed in herds out of doors. 
Compared with sheep and goats, they are fond of mud 
— but so are buffaloes in modern Palestine, which are 
not regarded with the same horror as swine. On the 
other hand, tribes of herdsmen and shepherds have much 
more in common with each other than with swineherds, 
and if we are to look for a natural explanation of the 
abhorrence of swine we may look for it here : the droves 
of swine of the alien were abominable to the flocks and 
herds of the Hebrew. As for the actual feeling, whatever 
its cause, it is significant that in Harran, traditionally 
the last station of Abraham on his way to Canaan and the 
land to which Jacob returned, the land where he won his 
wives and his wealth, swine were sacrificed once a year 
and eaten only then. A sacrifice which is, for whatever 

1 With regard to sacrifices it is men that are clean or unclean. 
When men sacrifice of the flock and the herd, only the clean 
may eat (when Saul misses David at table the first thought that 
occurs to him is ‘ he is unclean ’) : that was the common law till 
slaughter without sacrifice was allowed in D in the interest of 
the one sanctuary. Of game, on the other hand, of the roebuck 
and the hart the clean and the unclean may eat alike — though 
possibly there is a trace of a blood -offering by hunters in the 
rule in H (Lev. 17 13) that the blood is to be not simply poured 
out but covered with earth — a prescription which might be either 
a survival or a development. 

2 [Cp Dr. Dt. 164 WRS OTJCW 366 ; Now. HA 1 116/] 
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reason, rare, is also mysterious, awful, and potent. 
Dogs too were sacred in Harran ; and both swine and 
dnqs seem to figure in the profane sacrifices of Is. 65 
and 66. 1 See Di ><i, § 4. 

Whate\cr the reason for the express prohibition of 
camels, hares, rock-badgers, and swine, the prohibition 
is as old as any part of the law which \vc can trace ; 
but the list of prohibited animals in Lev. 11 29 ff. (P) has 
integral relation to the rest of the law ; the weasel, the 
mouse, and different kinds of lizards are ’ the uncleanest 
with you of swarming things ’ ; except dry sowing seed, 
everything that comes into contact with their carcase 
is unclean. 

The rule is meant to work : one of these abominations does 
not defile a whole cistern or fountain ; every earthenware vessel 
which they touch is to be broken ; other vessels are to be washed 
in water and to be unclean until even ; the water which washes 
the vessels pollutes all meat on which it falls ; any drink in the 
polluted vessels is of course unclean. 

Two questions arise : Why should people wish to cat 
weasels, mice, and different kinds of lizards? and why 
are these charged with special uncleanness ? The 
traditional answer to the second is that they are in a 
sense domestic vermin which haunt houses and are 
always getting into whatever is stored there, and so are 
worse than vermin out of doors ; but, as most com- 
mentators think that one of the lizards enumerated is 
an iguana or a land crocodile 3 or 4 ft. long (see Lizard 
[1]), the explanation has to bear 1 heavy strain. If 
Robertson Smith's theory of totemism is established, 
much will become clear. 2 The elders of Israel who wor- 
shipped ' creeping things ' in ‘ chambers of imagery ' 
(Ezek. 8io^T) made it necessary to cultivate a special 
religious horror of their low-class totems : they were at 
the same stage as the Harran ians, who are said to have 
worshipped field-mice. Indications of high-class totems, 
however, are not wanting; see Leopard, Wolf. 

There is neither a category nor a list of clean birds : 
of the unclean, as enumerated, most are uneatable — 

9 Birds e * thcr b * rds °f P rc y or feeders on carrion. 

The lapwing is especially forbidden : the only 
possible reason yet discovered is that it haunts marshy 
places and that its flesh has sometimes a bad smell. 
Nothing is said one way or other of doves or pigeons, — 
which is remarkable, as they do not appear at Solomon’s 
table, and, though they are the only birds which, as far 
as we know, were sacrificed, they were used for sacrifices 
of which the worshipper at least did not eat. In Syria, 
at any rate, they were always associated with the w orship 
of Astarte, ami, wherever that worship spread to the 
West, they went with it, and according to Lucian ( Dca 
Syr<i , 14, 54) none of the worshippers at Hierapolis 
ventured to eat or touch them — they were too holy,— and 
whoever touched them was iuayrjs or ‘ unclean ' for a 
day, and it was a question whether swine were ' holy ’ 
or ’abominable.’ Probably the question of clean or 
unclean birds was only of secondary importance : it was 
not easy to keep ducks or geese ; there were no cocks 
(see Cock) or hens; the 'fowls of heaven' generally 
appear as feeding on sacrifices or corpses ; the ' fowler ' 
(who appears as early as PIos. 9 S) probably caught small 
birds for the rich. 3 

The prohibition of ' flying swarming things that go on 
all fours ' looks as if at first it included locusts, the only 

10 Insects * nsects anybody could wish to eat ; 

if so, subsequent scribes discovered that, 
as they leap on their hind legs and do not strictly go on 

1 [See WRS Rcl. 290 ff. Were these sacrificial rites 

practised hy the early Samaritans? Cp Che. Intr. Is. 367.] 

2 [Cp Slade, Th. f./Ar 1806, _ n. 1, col. 10, who remarks 
against N<»wack that ' W. R. .'smith's hypothesis has the special 
merit of explaining why certain animals are sacred, and why 
certain kinds of flesh may not be eaten. The theory that these 
animals were* regarded as the property of the Godhead only 
throws the question back. For how came people to embrace 
such a remarkable theory?' For Nowack’s view see his HA 
1 118.] 

3 See Fowl, § 1. In 1 S. 2^20, if the text is right, partridge- 
hunting seems to he beneath the dignity of a king. See 
Partridge*. 
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all fours, they might be eaten in all stages of their 
growth. 

The law of aquatie food is clear • ’ whatever hath fins 
and scales ' is clean ; this limits the dietary to true fishes, 
Fish ancb amon £ these, excludes eels and shads, — 
popular and common articles of food in Eg\pt, 
Greece, and Italy. According to Pliny {HN .\\.\ii. I0i), 
Numa thought fish without scales unfit for funeral 
banquets ; Piankhi Meri-Amen thought well of a king of 
Lower Egypt who ate no fish ; according to Lucian ( Dea 
Syra, 54 ), fish in general is forbidden food. The Law 
knows nothing of sacrificial fish. Perhaps the prohibition 
of fish was general, and the permission of what had fins 
and scales an exception ; see Fish, § 8 / There is 
certainly a tendency to identify what is clean and what is 
fit for sacrifice. Thus Hosea (9 3) regards food eaten 

12 Plants ° ut ^ anc ^ I srae l as unclean, because 
it cannot be purified by acceptable sacrifice 
to the God of Israel ; in Amos 7 17 a foreign land is 
polluted for the same reason ; and in IT the fruit of all 
trees is to be uncircumcised the first three years (i.e., 
the fruit is to be picked off as fast as it forms while the 
trees are establishing themselves ?) ; for the fourth year 
the whole crop is to be holy to praise Yah we withal (/.f. , 
to be used for sacrificial feasts). There is no distinction 
anywhere between clean and unclean herbs ; the first 
fruits of all are to be offered, though only corn and wine 
and oil figure in sacrifice. In P (Gen. 1 29) every herb 

10 and trce tbat vielrleth seed is given for 

13 . Dinerent - & . 

Deri oda meat * rom the first ’ 50 a ‘ ter tbe flood 1S 

^ * all animal food ; 1 as sacrifice was instituted 

(according to P) for the first time at Sinai, the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals was still in abeyance. 
The distinction between clean and sacrificial animals 
which is presupposed throughout D is perhaps to be 
explained by the transition from the nomadic state. If 
Levi the sacred tribe be a metronymic formed from 
Leah the wild cow, wild animals must have been sacred 
once (see Lkaii). 

The law of dean and unclean meats obtained special 
prominence in the Greek period : the first proof of the 
religious fidelity of Daniel and his companions is their 
resolution not to defile themselves with the king's meat ; 
when Antiochus Epiphanes resolved to abolish 'Jewish 
particularism’ eating swine's flesh was the test of con- 
formity. If we go back fifty or seventy years, Joseph, 
the enterprising revenue farmer, whom his namesake 
idealised (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 10) as Machiavclli did Gesar 
Borgia, had clearly no scruple of the kind ; 2 yet even 
he, though his kindred in the next generation (ib. 5 1) 
were prominent on the heathen side and he himself 
fell in love with «. pagan (ib. 8), was heartily thankful 
when his own niece was substituted for her in order to 
save him from polluting his seed among the heathen. A 
psalmist (see Ps. 141 ), who still instinctively draw's his 
imagery from a time before the institution or revival of 
the evening burnt sacrifice, may be an older witness for 
the view (hardly to be traced in Ezra or Nehemiah) that 
the law of clean and unclean meats is given to separate 
Israel from the heathen : he appears to be thinking 
simply of fellowship at the table, not, like the author of 
Is. 65 , of sacrificial communion. If so, a Maccabean 
editor may have revived a psalm which suited the times. 
Probably older psalms from I.x onwards lay the stress 
rather on cleanness of hands and inn< >cency ; in Is. 65 
the unclean lips of prophets and people are generally 
explained as relating to sins of speech, after the analogy 
of Zeph. 89 13. After the destruction of the temple, 
and still more after Palestine ceased to be the centre 
of Jewish life, the law of clean and unclean was less 
zealously observed, though portions of it prove still 

* Observe that in P’s account of the deluge there is no dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean beasts (I )i .luge, § 12 b). 

2 His son Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 9) is the first person we 
know of whom they tell the story of the wise man whose place 
at the king’s hoard is piled with bones by envious detractors. 
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to be of considerable sanitary value. See Food, 

§ 10/ 

Human uncleanness 1 is of tu n kinds. It may arise 
from external contact, or from something in the man or 
w woman who is unclean. The unclcan- 

. liman lu>ss 0 j* falls under both ; the dead 
uncleanness. , „ , , . 

is unclean and makes others unclean. 

Diseases like leprosy or issue, natural processes like 
menstruation and probably copulation, cause unclean- 
ness too. If, as Well hausen holds {CH 151 ; but cp 
IJG 108), I.ev. 122 implies Lev. 1 !i u>, the law of uu- 
cleanness after childbearing might be an extension by 
analogy of the older law of the uncleanness of menstrua- 
tion. 3 If so, as the Yendidad has much to say respect- 
ing the uncleanness of childbed, we might suspect 
Persian influence — the rather that there is 110 hint of it 
in the older Hebrew literature, while the ' nicnstruous 
cloth’ appears (Is. 8O22) in a passage still geiuially 
assigned to the Assyrian period, Cp Family, $ it. 

Perhaps a common element in all cases of unclean- 
ness not caused by external contact is that the unclean 
in some way is disgusting or alarming. The law of 
' leprosy is not to be explained from the risk of 0 uitagion : 
ordinary sickness, even pestilence, does not occasion 
uncleanness ; the leper is ’ unclean ’ because he is 
smitten of God, just as the madman in Moslem coun- 
tries is ’ holy,’ and epilepsy was the lepa v6<ros in 
Greece. In general, persons who are in a state to 
make ordinary people shrink from them, because their 
neighbourhood is uncomfortable or terrifying, are un- 
clean. 

Casual uncleanness, according to P in its final state, 
does not require an offering for its removal. It is 
- _ p enough to observe the prescribed term 

x- of seclusion, generally 'until the even,’ j 

° and the prescribed w ashing ; if either J 

be neglected and the unclean negligently or ignorantly 
intrude among the clean, ^ ‘ sin-offering ’ is necessary. 
This is Dillmann's inference from Lev. 5 2. According 
to Xu. 5 2, the unclean is excluded not only from ‘ the 
congregation,' but also from ' the camp,' — /'.<■. . not only 
from the temple, but also from, at any rate, walled 
towns. Xo offering is prescribed for the nicnstruous 
woman ; but after childbed and after issues a ' sin offer- 
r f ing ’ is prescribed, whilst the leper has also 
\ 1 to bring a * trespass ' offering before he 

^ ' can come into ’ the congregation,’ though 
he is admitted to ’ the camp ’ after the performance of 
an (older?) rite with two birds, running water, cedar, 
hyssop, and scarlet. ^\fter he comes into the camp he 
must still wait several days before he comes to his 
‘tent.’ Here it is hard to doubt that the law has a 
sanitary purpose : it imposes a short quarantine to 
make sure that the cure is complete, and not improbably 
to guard against the hereditary transmission of the dis- 
ease. The ‘ trespass ’ offering of the leper looks like a 
‘ development ’ ; it is necessary to assert expressly that 
it belongs to the priest (Lev. 14 33) ; the leper is anointed 
with the blood and oil of the trespass offering, exactly 
as Aaron and his sons (Lev. 822) are anointed with the 
blood of the ram of consecration, whose flesh is bulled 
for Aaron and his sons to eat, while the 4 wave breast ’ 
falls to Moses as the sacrificer’s fee. Possibly the rc- 
consecration of the leper as one of the holy people by 
sacrificial blood is older than the theory that he was not 
to eat of the sacrifice. The sin and the burnt-offering 
prescribed after all the graver kinds of uncleanness are 
to 'make an atonement,’ which may imply that the 
uncleanness was a penal infliction, though this is 
nowhere stated. The (older?) rite, which readmits the 
leper to the camp, is the only one prescribed for the 
cleansing of a house from the plague of leprosy, whilst 

J [Cp WRS Rel. Sem.V) 428, 447 _/T] 

2 According to surviving folklore, many things will not ‘keep* 
if made or handled by a person in a state of Levitical ‘unclean- 
ness. ' 


leprosy in a garment, if it ceases to spread, is sufficiently 
purged by two washings, 1 Much of the rite is still 
transparent. One of the birds is to be held over an 
earthen vessel full of living water into which the blood 
of the dead bird falls ; the living bird, the cedar, the 
sc.irlct, and the hyssop are to be dipped in the water and 
blood ; the leper who is to be cleansed is to be sprinkled 
with both ; and thou the living bird is to fly away with 
the plague of leprosy, as the women with the wind in 
their wings (Zccli. 5 n) fly aw'ay with the wickedness of 
the l.iml of Israel, or as the goat for A*wl (sec Azazel) 
carries away the sin of the congregation into the wilder- 
ness. Probably the living bird is clipped in the blood 
and water to establish a kind of blood brotherhood 
between it and the leper. If the blood and water were 
on the leper alone, the release of the living bird might 
symbolise that he who was hitherto shut up in Israel 
was now free as Lhe fowls of the air. Living water is, 
of course, a natural element of all purifications ; Hyssop 
{$■>'■), certainly a popular means of purification (Ps, 
51 7 [9]). according to Pliny (//.Vxv i. 7 <i) 1-. good for 
the complexion, and according to others is a sapo- 
naceous herb. What are the cedar and the scarlet 

for ? Cedar wood is aromatic ; the bright colour of 
scarlet may betoken strength and splendour. In the 
ancient domestic rites of India ( SBE .‘JO 281) children are 
made to touch gold and ghee, that w hen they grow up 
they may have riches and food. Remote as the analogy 
is, we may ask, Is the leper, in virtue of the rite, to 
dwell in cedar and be clothed with scarlet ? See Cedar. 

The cedar, hyssop, and scarlet appear again in the 
mysterious rite of the Red Heifer whose ashes are used 
1 « -d a xt * c for the water of separation. It had 

’ a whole treatise to itself in the 
Mishna, where its qualifications were 
elaborated to such a point that at last R. Xisin said 
that no one since the days of Moses had been able to 
find one fit to be slain. There is an analogous rite in 
D (Dt. 21 if ) When the land is defiled with blood the 
ordinary way of putting away bloodguiltiness is to shed 
the blood of the slayer. If he cannot be found the 
land is made clean again with the blund of an unyoked 
heifer killed, either by beheading or by breaking the 
neck (the meaning of the verb ' araph is not clear), in a 
barren valley with ^ running stream in it, where the 
elders of the city nearest the place where the dead man 
is found wash their hands of bloodguiltiness over the 
heifer. A barren valley is chosen, according to Dill- 
mann, Evvald, and Keil, in order that the purifying 
blood may not be uncovered and lose its virtue ; according 
to Robertson Smith ( Rel Sem. < 2 ) 371 ), to avoid all risk 
of contact with sacrosanct flesh. Wc might ask, Would 
running water in 1 fertile valley used for such a rite 
pollute the fields of offerings ? The g< <at for Azazel is 
sent into the wilderness. If the heifer is beheaded, her 
blood is almost certainly intended to * cover ‘ the blood 
of the slain. If not, are we to think of Saul’s first 
muster (1 S. 1432^)? Do the elders by implication 
invoke on themselves the doom of the heifer if their pro- 
testation is false ? What is the meaning of the obviously 
popular rite (see Covenant, $ 5) of dividing victims 
when a covenant is made (Gen. 15 10 Jer. 8-1 18 f , ) ? The 
rite of the Red Heifer is more general in its intention. 
Its principal use is not to do away bloodguiltiness, but 
to cleanse tlmsu who are defiled by contact with the dead. 
Incidentally we learn that it was required for the purifi- 
cation of the vessels of all spoil which w ill not abide the 
fire (Xu. 3I23); and the Levites on their consecration 
are to be purified by what is probably the same, 4 the 
water of sin ’ (//>. 87). [Aaron and his sons (F.x. 20 4 and 
parallels) are washed at their consecration with common 

1 Neither of these laws belongs to the main stock of P, though, 
if they were later developments, we should expect that the 
cleansing of a house, at any rate, would have required an offering. 
In D the dedication of a house has all th^ look of a survival, 
and was probably accomplished at one time by sacrifice. 
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water. ] Both texts are late, and represent the views 
of antiquaries rather than the claims of legists with 
practical interests to satisfy. The tendency to ascribe 
the whole law to Moses naturally brought with it an 
increasing zeal for the oldest rite-, that could be recol- 
lected ; it does not follow that the water of separation 
was invented in or after the Exile, because the occasions 
for its application were prescribed then. Possibly, as 
the Persians removed the uncleanness of the dead by 
elaborate ceremonies with g&mez, the priests thought 
that in similar cases water hallowed with the ashes of 
a cow would be specially efficacious. The law of a 
purification on the third and the seventh day (Xu. 
19 n-13 or 14-16?) looks older than the original law of 
the Red Heifer, which seems to end at v. 10 ; in v. 17 ff. 
we have the rule for its application. 

The rite itself is as obscure as its history. For one 
thing, at every stage its ministers must be clean, and 
they become unclean by their ministry ; the priest who 
superintends the burning is unclean till the even ; so is 
he who burns ; he who collects the ashes (though they 
must be laid up in a clean place) is unclean ; so is he 
who sprinkles or even touches the water, which is the 
one means which can make those defiled by contact with 
the dead clean. Naturally, we suppose that those who 
were 1 unclean at the stage of the law implied in our 
records were ‘ sanctified * at an earlier stage. Twice 
the heifer [vv. 9 17) is called «. sin-offering. The ritual 
has interesting analogies with, and differences from, that 
of other sin-offerings. Like the sin-offering for the 
priest's own sin, and that for the sin of the congregation, 
it is to be burnt outside the camp — hide, dung, and all. 
Unlike them it is to be killed, not in the place of the 
burnt offering, hut without the camp. There is another 
contrast. The blood and fat of all sin-offerings, includ- 
ing the sin-offerings for priest and congregation and the 
bullock offered at the consecration of Aaron, is presented 
in the sanctuary ; the blood seems specially used there, 
as in the ritual of the Day of Atonement, to rchallow the 
altar profaned by sin. The heifer's blood is not brought 
into the sanctuary ; it is sprinkled towards it seven times. 
But for this we might suppose that the uncleanness of 
death was driven away from the camp or the city and 
burnt with the heifer ; but her blood is hallowing — else 
why is it sprinkled toward the holy place ? Are all 
these rites compromises hetween the old custom of wor- 
shipping outside the city, which maintained itself as 
late as David (2 Sam. 1532), and the new custom of 
hallowing the city by a sanctuary ? As late as the As- 
syrian period (Is. 33 14, if this be Isaiah's), the close 
neighbourhood of an ever -burning altar /nade many 
uncomfortable. 1 For this reason, among others, the 
rarer and more solemn sacrifices were still performed 
outside. Then perhaps the old rite in the old place 
took on a new meaning. Kings were, as a rule, buried 
in the city, and it was customary (Jer. 34 s) to make a 
burning for them. 2 In 2 Ch. 16 14 we read of 0 very 
great burning for Asa : the Chronicler, who may be 
quoting a relatively old authority, thinks of perfumes, 
at which Jeremiah does not hint. Were valuables burnt 
in honour of kings ? Have the cedar, the hyssop, and 
the scarlet burnt with the heifer any analogy to such burn- 
ings? Is the putting away of the heifer with something 
of a royal funeral an almost unconscious reminiscence 
of a well-nigh forgotten cultus of sacred animals? Is 
the red heifer the last trace of a cow goddess (see Calf, 
Golpkn ) ? There are, of course, many instances of 
mortal representations of the Godhead, honoured for a 
time, and then ceremoniously put away. In any case, 
the efficacy of the heifer’s ashes seems to lie in the fact 
that they reconsecrate rather than purge the unclean. 
All Israel were originally hallowed (Ex. 2-18 JE) by the 

1 Have we a trace of the same feeling in K. 32 19? Is not a 
fenced city on God's Holy Hill at once superfluous when God 
delivers his people, and also in some sense profane? 

2 Cp Abodak Zarah , 1 3 and the Gemara. 
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blood of the covenant ; so the priests are hallowed by the 
blood of the ‘fill offering' ; so the bluud of the atone- 
ment rehallows the holy place and the altar that has 
been profaned ; so the leper is rehallowed after his 
uncleanness with blood, and the ashes of a peculiar sin- 
offering serve the same end. On the other hand, water 
and fire (except in Is. 65^) seem simply to remove ex- 
ternal pollutions, not to renew communion with aholylife. 

Robertson Smith ( Kinship [’85 J, Rcl. Sent. I 2 ) ['94]), and 
Wellhausen ( Reste Arab. Hcid.V) ['97]) are the best authorities 
for the Semitic world. The subject is best 
18 . Literature, studied from a comparative point of view, fur 
which Frazer's Golden Bou^/i (’90) is indis- 
pensable. The critical treatment of the subject is of recent 
growth and is capable of further development. Cp J. C. Matthes, 
‘De hegrippen rein en onrein in het OT, ’ Th. T. 33293-318 [’99]. 
The only earlier work of importance is Spencer's De Lcgibus 
Hebra-orum Ritualibus (Cambridge 1727) — see Robertson 
Smith's estimate in Re/. Sew.iPi p. vi. ^ gj 

CLEMENT ( kAhmhc [Ti.WH]), a Philippian Chris- 
tian who had taken an active part in building up the 
church at Philippi, in which he had the co-operation of 
Euodia and Syntyche (Phil. 43). In the allusion to him 
there is nothing to imply that he was a companion of 
Paul in his journeyings, or to justify his traditional 
identification (in the Western Church) with the Roman 
Clement. 

In the list of the ‘seventy disciples' compiled by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus he is spoken of as having been the first of the Gentiles 
and Greeks to believe in Christ, and as having afterwards become 
hishop of Sardica. The Pseudo- Hippolytus has Sardinia, for 
which, however, we should probably read Sardica. 

CLEOPAS (kAgottac [Ti. WH], abbrev. from 
kAgottatpoc). according to Lk. 24 i 8 the name of one 
of the two disciples who accompanied the risen Jesus to 
Enimaus. The narrative in question, however, is one 
of the latest of those which attached themselves to the 
accounts of the resurrection of Jesus. Paul, who had 
spent fifteen days in the society of Peter (Gal. 1 18) and 
■ was strongly interested in establishing the fact of the 
resurrection, knows nothing of it. By elrct . . £tt etra 

. . . e ire era . etra . tax arov 1 1 Cor. 1 5 5-8 he 
unquestionably intends to enumerate exhaustively all the 
appearances of the risen Lord which were known to 
him ; and he had the most urgent occasion to do so, 
for the resurrection of Jesus h.ul been brought in 
question at Corinth. The narrative of the third evan- 
gelist conveys in a. highly concrete form the thought 
that it is from Jesus himself we receive the knowledge 
that his Passion and Resurrection had been foretold by 
Moses and all the prophets (24 25-27). In reality, 
however, this conviction must have been gradually 
reached as the result of a prolonged and ever- deepening 
study of the OT by the whole church. That it is in 
the Eucharist that his presence is made known to his 
church is, in like manner, an experience still renented. 
in every renewal of the act. Here too, accordingly, 
the thought, that in the nearness of Christ as experi- 
enced in the sacrament which commemorates his death 
we have our most convincing assurance that he truly 
lives, finds concrete expression. 

After what has been said, it becomes 1 question 
whether Cleopas is a historical person at all, though 
there is nothing in the mere name to suggest that he 
is not. There is no sufficient ground, philological or 
other, for regarding him as a veiled representation of 
the apostle Paul. 

.Several MSS of the I tala and Vg. , as also the Coptic 
and the Armenian versions, read Iv\e67ras or KXeuuras 
in Jn. 1925 also ; but if this were the original reading, 
the substitution of the more difficult form KXw7ras 
would be incomprehensible. For the evidence that 
different persons are intended in Jn. and in Lk. , and 
that the confusion of the two is due to later writers, 
see Clop as, § 5/ w. s. 

CLEOPATRA (kAgottatpa [ARV]), i. sister and 
wife of Ptolemy Philometor, Est. lli. 

1 RV ‘then . . . then . . . then . . . then . . . last of all,' and 
AV * then . . . after that . . . after that . . . then . . . last of all.' 
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CLOPAS 


Daughter of no. i (i Macc. 10 57) ; see Ptolemies. 


CLEOPHAS (kAoott&C [Ti.WI-I]), J11. 19 25 AVf, 
AY” 1 ** and R\ T Clopas 


CLOAK (Cloke). 

For in Is. . r »9 17 see Tunic. In this passage the 

mcil was a military over-garment, and cloak well expresses 
this. 

For IfjidTiov (see especially Mt. f>4o; in Jn. 19 2 5, AY ‘robe,’ 
RV ‘ garment *), the outside mantle (/«*/ tiutu, as distinguished 
from the x iTuiV or tunica), representing the Hebrew kuttoncth, 
see Mantle. 

Other garments rendered cloak are the Macedonian x^a^vv, 
or military cl0.1L „of 2 Macc. 12 35 RV (‘coat’ AV), and the 
or travelling cloak of 2 Tim. 4 1 j. See Mantle. 


CLOPAS (kAca)TT<\C [Ti.WH]). This name cannot 
be derived from the same Hebrew (Aramaic) word as 
&A<t>&loc- 

In the first place, the vocalisation is not the same .* Clopas 
would require some such form as while Alphmus pre- 

1. Name supposes or (see AlphjEUs). In the 
perhaps second pkiee, as regards n , all that is certainly 
frrpftk known is that it becomes K. .it the end and in the 
middle of certain words (2 CI1.8O1 Neh. 36 [c/>acrtx), 
Gen. 22 24 [ra£oc], Josh. 106 [tai'a>xa]). True, it has been con- 
jectured that the same holds good at the beginning of words 
(H. Lewy, Die Sent. Fremdwdrttr im Griech ., 1895, pp. 17 27 
51 no 119 137; add, com eisely, NVIDSPn as transliteration of 
fcAei^ufipa). This hardly comes into consideration, however, in 
the present case, for a Hebrew (or Aram.ii., ) dei i\.iin*n is never 
probable in the case of a word beginning with two consonants. 
In Greek transliteration of Hebrew names, initial s/trivd is 
always represented by a full vowtl (e.g. , 2op.ov>jA) : the 

opposite instances given by Lewy (11./C, 34, 45, 54, 59, 69, 98, 105, 
iiS, 122 129, 206, 211, 246 /.) are more or less doubtful, 

and relate to words which were susceptible of such a 
modification in the transference as was hardly possible 
in the case of biblical proper names. Further, the Syriac 
versions of the NT betray no consciousness that both names 
are derived from a common Semitic source: with them 
the initial letter of ’aA </>atos is always n(or K>> of xAo)7ra$ invari- 
ably p. 

It is not likely that /cXw7ras is derived by metathesis 
from N£ s p (’club’); nor is there the least certainty 
that kXiottcls is a contraction from A:\c67ras. 

On purely Greek soil, at any rate, xAeo- when contracted would 
become either xAeu- (e.g., K\evKpdrq<;, especially in Doric) or 
xAov- (a> 0eo5a>pos becomes floufiwpos ; see MeNterhans, 
Gramm, d. attischen Inschrr. § 19, and cp Theudas). At 
the same time, the contraction of K\e6ira<; into xAojmxs must be 
admitted to be at least possible, inasmuch as we know of no 
Greek word from which the syllable xAa>- can come. In this 
case the original form of the name will be K^eoirarpo^. For this 
reason, the accentuation xAwn-as is preferable to xAo)7ra< j, 
especially as the accent is allowed to retain its original place in 
icAeon-asA 


In Jn. 1925, the only place where the name occurs in 
XT, Clopas is mentioned as somehow related to a 

2 . Mary of CIo- cert 1 a ! n ,^ ar J' . Hegesippus (Eus. HE 
„„„ vi in- 11 32 1-6 iv. 224) informs us that 

^ ^ r T a 7 Clopas was the brother of Joseph the 
. . _, . . father of Jesus. Whether this is the 
e s sis er. re f errec j to in Jn. 192$ depends, 

in the first instance, on the answer to the question, who 
is intended by the ‘Mary of Clopas’ there. As there 
is no ’and’ before her name, she would seem to be 


identical with the sister of the mother of Jesus who has 
been referred to immediately before ; but it is quite 
improbable that two sisters alive at the same time 
should have borne the same name, at least in a 
plebeian family. 

With a royal house the case is somewhat different. Of the 
sous of Herod the t Ireut, two who never attained royal dignity 
bore the name of their father: one by hi.s marriage with the 
second Maria mine, and one by his marriage with Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem (Jus. . / ///. .wii. I3 lij 1284, § 562). There was, 
besides, his second son by Maltliake, who, however, as far as we 
know, took the name only as a reigning prince (see Lk. 3 1 and 
frequently), whilst before his accession he is in Josephus invari- 
ably designated by hi.s other name, Antipas. Hi-, fust son by 
Maltli.ike, too, whom Josephus always names Archelaus, is 
called Heiml on coins and in Cassius J >io (a. r >27 ; cpSchfir. GJV 
1 375i Id* i- '-1 39)- Tims the name Herod seems already, to some 
extent, to have acquired the character of a family name. 

If <f>iAur7rov be the < orrvU reading in ML. 617 (so also in Mt. 
14 3, though not a> cording to the western group), the son of 
Mariamme just mentioned, who, in point of fact, was the first 
husband of Herodias, must have borne the name Philip also, in 
addition to that of Herod, while at the same time this name, 
Philip, was borne by his biother, who is known to us from 
IT. 3 1 as the tetrarch of NE. Palestine. As we are without 
evidence that the former Herod was called Philip, doubtless 
we must here conclude that Mk. and Mt. have fallen into an 
error, which, however, has been avoided by Lk. (819). 

Again, according to Jos. (Ani.x ii.5i xv. 3 1 xix. 62), not only 
Onias III (high priesi till 174 b.c., died 171 B c.) and Jesus 
(Ja-.iiii) his successor (high priest 174-171 b.c.), but also Onias 
(usually known as Mcnelaus) who came after Jason, were sons 
of the high priest .Simon 1 1.2 2 Macc. (34423), howe\er, 

which is here \cry detailed, expressly speaks of Menelans as 
brother of a Benjamite named Simon, whilst the high priest 
Simon II. was of the tribe of Levi. 

If, accordingly, one is determined to hold by the 
identity of Mary of Clopas with the sister of the mother 
of Jesus, this must be on the assumption not only 
that she and the mother of Jesus were not children of 
the same marriage, but also that they had neither father 
nor mother in common — that, in fact, each spouse had 
brought into the new household a daughter by a former 
marriage, named Mary. It is no argument for the 

identity of the two to allege that we are not at liberty 
to find more women mentioned in Jn. 19 25 than in 
Mt. 27 56 Mk. 1540 (16 1) and Lk. 24 10 ; 3 for John 
mentions the mother of Jesus, though she does not 
appear in any of the synoptists. In other words, he 
did not hold himself bound by what they said, though, 
according to all scholars, their narratives lay before him. 
The only point on which he is distinctly in agreement 
with them is as to the presence of Mary Magdalene. 
If we will have it that he enumerates also the Salome 
of Mark (whose identity with the mother of James and 
John the sons of Zebedce cannot seriously be doubted), 
we can find her only in the sister of the mother of 
Jesus. Mary of Clopas must in that case be distinct 
from the latter, and may possibly be identified with the 
Mary who in Mt. is called the mother of James and 
Joses (or Joseph), in Mk. the mother of James the Less 
and Joses, or, more briefly, Mary [the mother] of Joses 
(so 1647) or Mary of James (so 16 1 and Lk. 24 10). In 
this case, however, not only is it remarkable that the 
relationship of the apostles, James the Greater and John, 
with Jesus — as children of sisters — is nowhere mentioned 


1 [The name is possibly the same as the Palm. (Chabot, no. 12). In MH the name ‘Cleopatra' usually appears under 

the form N'cdil^p.] 2 For a somewhat different account of these relations, see Onias. 


Mt. 27 56. 

Mk. 15 40. 

Mk. 16 i. 

Lk. 23 49 . 

Lk. 24 10. 

Jn. In 2s. 

(At the cross.) 

(At the cross.) 

(A t the sepulchre. ) 

(At the cross.) 

(At the sepulchre. ) 

(At the cross.) 

Mary Magdalene. 

Mary Magdalene. 

Mary Magdalene. 

ira.vT€<; oi y^otoc 
aural. 

Mary Magdalene. 

Mary the mother 
of Jesus. 

Mary, the mother 
of James and 

J oses(or J oseph). 

Mary, the mother 
of J ames the Less 
and of Joses. 

Mary of James. 

ica l ywaiKes at 
. . . a7ro 7~rjs 

I'aAtAatas. 

Joanna. 

The sister of the \ 
mother of Jesus. . ? 
Mary of Clopas. J 

The mother of the 
sons of Zebedee. 

Salome. 

Salome. 


Mary of James. 

Mary Magdalene. 
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or in any way alluded to ; but also it is almost unthink- 
able that the fourth evangelist presupposes the presence 
of the mother of John when in l'.K-o he proceeds: 

4 when Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the disciple 
standing by. whom he loved, he saith, etc.' As far as 
the fourth evangelist is concerned, this scene furnishes 
a clear motive for thinking not only of the mother of 
Jesus as present, but also of the mother of John as 
absent. Lk. 24 io (at the sepulchre) puts in the place of 
the mother of John a certain Joanna. If, as he often 
does, the fourth evangelist is here taking Lk. rather 
than Mt or Mk for his guide, it would be impossible 
to identify Mary of Clopas with the sister of the mother 
of Jesus, whose name on this assumption must be taken 
to be Joanna. It is certain, however, that in Lk. this 
Joanna is identical with the Joanna who is mentioned 
in S 3 as the wife of a certain Chuza and not stated to 
have been related to the mother of Jesus. Thus we 
may take it that it was not she, any more than any of 
the other*, that was intended by the fourth evangelist, 
and that most probably his reason for mentioning the 
sister of the mother of Jesus is that, according to Lk. 
2849. ‘ all his acquaintance’ ( yveoaroi ) are standing by 
the cross. There is no evidence of any allegorising 
intention that he could have had in the enumeration of 
these four (or three) women. Apart from the mother 
of Jesus and her sister, therefore, the names of the 
women seem simply to have been taken over from the 
Synoptists. 

Who was the mother of James and Joses, with whom, 
according to this view, Mary of Clopas would have to be 
3 qj _ identified? Ylv James in question is often 

. , , P ~ supposed to be the second James in the list 
p seus . t j ie a p OSt j es With this it -ems to agree 

that Mk. calls him James the Less. Now, this James was 
a son of Alphtvus. Thus Alphaeus would appear to be 
the husband of the Mary mentioned by the Synoptists 
as present at the cross. Fioni this it is not unusual to 
proceed i<> the further combination that in Jn. Clopas 
is named as the husband of Mary and that he is 
identical with Alphaeus. Philologically the names are 
distinct (see above, § 1) ; but the identification is possible 
if, according to a not uncommon Jewish custom (Acts 
I23 12 25 13 1 9 Col. 4 ii), Clopas had two names. A 
further step is to bring in at this point the statement of 
Hegesippus that Clopas was a brother of Joseph the 
father of Jesus. Over and above this, many proceed 
to the assumption — shown above (§ 2) to be untenable 
— that his wife Mary was identical with the sister of the 
mother of Jesus. 

In this case two brothers would have married two sisters, and 
the second James in the list of apostles would be a cousin of 
Jesus, and that both on the father’s and on the mother’s side. 
Even, however, if we regard Mary of Clopas as a different 
person fumi the sister of the mother of Jesu>, her son, the 
second Jame', as long as he is regarded as the son of Clopas 
the uncle of Jesus, remains a cousin of Jesus, whilst, according 
to the identification of the sister of the mother of Jesus with the 
wife of Zebedee (spoken of above, § 2), this honour would belong 
rather t" the first James and John the sons of Zebedee as being 
sons of the aunt of Jesus. 


The next question that arises is, Who was Joses, 
the second son of Mary, according to the Synoptists? 
. rrvL. In Mk. 63 a Joses is named, along with 

, James, Judas, and Simon, amongst the 

= Brothers brethren of J esu *- This has S iven 
of Jesus ? occas i° n for crowning the series of com- 
binations which has been already ex- 
plained, and completing it with a hypothesis whereby 
it becomes possible to deny the existence of literal 
brethren of Jesus, and to affirm the perpetual virginity 
of his mother. Once it is admitted that James and 
Joses were sons of Clop.is ( = Alphaeus) and of Marv his 
wife, the same seems to hold good of all the 1 brethren 
of Jesus.’ In that case they would be ' brethren of 
Jesus' only in the sense in which 'brethren’ (ad€\<poi) 
is used instead of ave^toi (children of two brothers or 
two sisters) in 2 S. 20 9 (cp 17 25). 
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Finally, to this is added, not as a necessary but as 
a welcome completion of the hypothesis, the suggestion 
that of the 'brethren of Jesus’ not only Janies but 
also Simon and Judas were among the apostles. 

Both names, in point of fact, occur, at least in Lk. l> is. f. Acts 
1 13 (Simon alone in Mk. 3 18 Alt. 10 3./!). With n-y.ir d to Joses, 
the fourth of the ‘ brethren of Jesus,' some have conjectured (carr) - 
ingout the same hypothesis) that it was he who, according to Acts 
1 23-26. was nominated (though not chosen) as successor to the 
vacant place of Judas Iscariot. It is true that all the better 
authorities here read Joseph, not Joses (see Barsabas) ; but, on 
the other hand, this reading being accepted, it can be pointed 
out that according to the hetter MSS (at least in Alt. 13 55) 
Joseph, not as in Aik. 63 Joses, is the name of the fourth 
* brother ' of Jesus. 


This whole identification of the 4 brethren of Jesus’ 
with apostles or aspirants to the apostleship, however, 
is quite untenable. According to Mk. 021 31 Mt. 12 46/! 
Lk. 8 19 Jn. 7 s, the brethren of Jesus disbelieved his 
Messiahship while he was alive, and in Actsl 14 1 Cor. 
‘J5 they are distinctly separated from the apostles. 

Even if we give up the identification with apostles, 
Mary cannot be the mother of the cousins of Jesus. 

Had she been so related to Jesus, Mt. and Mk., in seeking 
to indicate her with precision, would have named not two 
sons but four; or rather they would have mentioned no names 
at all, but simply said ‘the mother of the cousins of Jesus.’ 
Moreover, it is only ofSymeon, the second ‘bishop ' of Jerusalem, 
that Hegesippus says he was son of Clopas and cousin of Jesus. 
If Hegesippus had regarded the four ‘brethren of Jesus’ as his 
cousins, he would surely have designated Symeon’s predecessor 
also (James the ‘ brother ’ of Jesus) as son of Clopas, and Symeon 
himself, by whom in this case the Simon of Mk. ^ 3 Mt. 1 3 55 
would be meant, he would have designated as brother of James. 
This, howevi r. is what he does not do : he calls James simply 
‘the Just ' (6 i 5 ik<xick), and says (Eus. HE iii. 32 6) that men 1 of 
the race of the I ,ord ‘ ( airo yeVovs roO Kvpiov ) had presided over the 
church (in 1 '.destine) in peace until Symeon the son <<f Clopas, the 
uncle of Jesus, was arraigned and crucified ; cp iii. HUo. 1 


Lastly, it is idle to deny the existence of actual 
' brethren of Jesus ’ : that is distinctly vouched for by the 
TrptoToToKou of Lk. 2 7 — an expression all the weightier 
because it has been already suppressed in Mt. 1 25. 

If James and Joses, the sons of Mary according to 
the synoptists, are thus no cousins of Jesus, we could all 

K „ the more readily believe that they were 

5 . Conclusion. ,, *1.1. . 

really apostles or at least constant com- 
panions (Actsl 21) of Jesus. Such an assumption, how- 
ever, is not borne out by a single hint, and at the stage 
of the discussion we have now reached it has no more 
interest than the other which makes Clopas identical 
with Alphaeus and regards him as the husband of Mary. 
The Mary in question, we are forced to conclude, was 
simply a woman not known otherwise than as the mother 
of a James and a Joses. Why is it, then, that the fourth 
evangelist designates her, not by reference to these sons 
of hers, but by calling her ' of Clopas ' ? That he here 
intends the Cleopas of Lk. 2ii8 is quite improbable (see 
Cleoiws) ; but neither is it likely that he can have 
meant u. man named Clopas who was wholly unknown 
to his readers. His allusion must rather have been to 
the Clopas whom we know from Hegesippus as the 
brother of Joseph. There is no trace of any allegorising 
intention in this : we may take it that the evangelist is 
following tradition. It is possible, therefore, that 
Clopas was the husband of Mary, in which case James 
and Joses are cousins of Jesus, but not to be identified 
with his brothers of the same name, nor yet with the 
apostle James and the Joseph (or Joses) Barsabas of 
Actsl 23. It is more probable, however, if the prevailing 


1 In Eus. HE iii. 20 1 Hegesippus speaks of oi ajro yeVovs toO 
Ki/pLov vuorol 'lovSa, tov kclto. trapKa. Xeyopevov avrov a8eA<J»o0 
and in iv. 22 4 he says that 6 e* deiov aurou [Jesu] 2Lvpeun> 6 tov 
KAtoTra was avei/uos tou icvptov Sei/repos. Inasmuch as he docs 
not reg:u d James as ai'ei//i6s 7 tp<Ltos, as has been shown, the 
words otu'repos* and A eyopevov can mean only that he regards 
Symeon as ‘ cousin ' and Jude as ’ brother’ of Jesus in a modified 
.sense. Hc-.i|.pe.irs, then, to f.iv-.ur the assumption of the irapBevta 
of Alary at Jesus* birth. All tin- more remarkable is it that he 
do.„s not yet si ■ m to have ihriwn the further consequence of 
denying other sous to iiei. His statement that Clopas was the 
uncle of Jesus, therefore, does not proceed upon any such theory 
as that in favour of which it has (as we have seen) been applied 
and therefore in respect of trustworthiness is open to no suspicion! 
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CLOTH, CLOTHING 

usus loquendi is to be taken as a guide, that flopas is 
designated as the father of Mary. In this case it is 
Mary herself who is the cousin of Jesus. In either ease 
it is remarkable that in the synoptists she should be 
characterised not by her relationship to Jesus, but simply 
by mention of her sons; and this on the assumption 
that it is the uncle of Jesus A\ho is intended, suggests a 
doubt as to whether the mention of Clopas in tins eon- i 
nection is correct. 

The apocxyphal Arts uf the A pities, following the combina- 
tion mentioned above (§ 4), for ilie must p.nt ukutily Symeon, 
son of Clop;is, the second bishop « « f Jerus.ik-m 

6. Later spoken of by Hrgesippus, \uili t li . - a)<nstk- 

traditions. Simon the Can aiutan ( \\ * th<- /v.ilot ') ; some 
give him in addition the name of Judas, ami ' 
some make the name of his father his own proper name .il.su, but 
in the form Cleopjs or Ckuphas, so that he is identified also with 
the disciple mentioned in Lk. 24 18. He is at the s:mie lime 
enumerated among ‘the Seventy' of Lh. lUi (Lipsius, .Ip,//,/. 
Ap.-^esch ii. 2 n 2/ )■ According to the t'/axs/t/e-* u? u (.s, //«/„- 
he hi, , ed. 1 Se/old, I'-'.S, j>. 2O7, 5 ; see The*. S )/. ed. J'.iyne- 
Smith. col. 3029), a S\rue cnlkuion of legends dating from the 
sixth century, he vv.is brother not only of N icodemus (.i staiement 
made of the apostle Judas ,iko in a Latin list of .ijmsdes given 
in Lipsius, 1193), but also of Joseph of Ai mutli.L.i. p, vv. S. 

CLOTH, CLOTHING. On these and similar words 
see, generally. 1 >ktss, $ 1. 

The words are used with considerable looseness and fre- 
quently interchange with others of similar meaning. ‘ Cloth ' 
(and ‘clothes') occasionally render 122 (Drfss, § 1 [1]), and 
(MantleX also once "OlC, 2 K. 815, AN - (I'.kd, § 3); 
for (rirSbH', Mt 27 59, sec Linen. * Cloth 1 to denote material 
or fabric is found only in Esth. 16, RYmg. For 'cloths 
of service’ (Ex. 3130, etc., AY; Trn HJ3) see Dress, 

§ 3 n. For ‘striped cloths' (Pr. 7 16 RV, niDLTi) see Linen. 
RY prefers ‘cloths' in Ezek. 27 20 Lk. 24 12 (odot/iov), 

where AV has ‘clothes,* and ' clothes' 01hcrwi.se recurs in Den. 

49 15 AV (jvr, RV ‘vesture’), iS 4 12, EV (no), Ezek. -724, 
AV (~ ,s : RV ‘wrappings': see DkeSn, $5 i [2]). ‘Clothing' 
is used to render the general terms (Job 24 7), 122 (lb. 

22 16), 12Z2 (Is. 23 18), n:'2 s n {id. 59 17), as well as the specific 
Is. 36 (Mantle). 

CLOUD, PILLAR OF (JJJflJ tSO), Exod. 13 21 ; 

see Pillar of Cloud. 

CLUB (rum tot hah ; c<J>yp& Job 41 29 [21] RV, AV 
' dart '). Read tartah ' javelin,' and see Weapons. 

CNIDUS (kniAoc [ANY ■ Ti. WH]), a city on Cape 
Crio (anc. Triopium) in the extreme SW. of Asia Minor, 
between Cos and Rhodes. It was originally built upon 
the rocky* island ( vrjaos if>prfKrq dearpoetdris, Strabo, 656) 
forming the cape, united to the mainland by a causeway, 

— thus making two harbours, one on the N. and the 
other on the S. of the isthmus (cp Mitylene and 
Myndus). 

The inhabitants soon spread eastwards over the neighbouring 
part of the peninsula. The moles of the large southern port are 
still in existence, as well as much of the ancient city. The 
situation of Cnidus was eminently favourable to its development 
as a commercial and naval power ; but, curiously like Cos in this 
respect, it played no part as a naval state — probably owing to 
the repressive influence of Rhodes. 

The commercial importance of the city was inevitable. 

It lies upon the maritime highway (cp Thuc. 835, tt epl 
Tpidiriov tcls air’ A iyi'nrTov 6 X/ca 5 as 7rpo<r/?aXXou<rcts 
^vWap.jidveu'). Very early it had trade with Egypt I 
and shared in the Hellenion at Xaucr&tis (Hcrml 2178). 

At least as early as the second century b. c. Cnidus had 
attracted Jewish settlers, for in 1 Macc. la 23 it appears 
in the list of places to which the circular letter of the 
Roman senate in favour of the Jews {urea 139-8 n.r.) 
is said to have been addressed. Paul must have passed 
the city on his way to Lresarea (Acts 21 1 f ) ; but its 
name occurs only in Acts 27 7 (ppaduTrXoouvTes Kal p. 6 \is 
yevop-evoL Kara ttjv KvLdov) after Myra had been 

1 For ti'Dn Gra. reads |‘Dn '22; but we should more 

probably emend to DHTID '333 ‘with young suhirs ’ (cp 
Horse, Mizraim, § 2 <r end); '22 became 33, and from the 
transposition and confusion of letters c*Erri easily arose (Che.). I 
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passed, on the voyage to Rome, The continuous N\V, 
(Etesian) winds had made the voyage over the 130 m. 
between Myra and Cnidus tedious ; and rendered the 
direct course from Cnidus, by the N. side of Crete, 
impossible ( fir] 7rpo<rewi'Tos 17/Aas rod dvipLov). 

The wines uf Cnidus, especially the kind called Protropos, 
excelled any produced in Asia (Str. 637). The best claim of the 
city to mmwn lies in the intellectual activity ol its inhabitants 
and their enrour.igeinent of art. They possessed, at the Lesche 
at Delphi, two jn. tures by PolygnOtus (middle of fifth ceniury; 
P.uis. .\. 2 r i if.). They bought the Aphrodite of Praxiteles (his 
niastei piei e, qua/// tit viderent multi navi£twcr»mt L'nidum; 
Plin. //A x.xxvi. ■■ 4 : the Cnidians especially worshipped Aphro- 
dite, I '.ms. i. 1 ,). In addition, they had works by Bryaxis and 
S«.o|»:is. Ivmlovus the astronomer, Ctesias the physician and 
historian, Agatliarchides, and .Sustratus the architect who built 
the Pharos of Alexandria, all belonged to C nidus (cp Str. 119, 
650). 

I' or plan and views of the remains see Newton's Hist, of 
J 1 /\u/7 , < r/es a! / / uhcar/iassus. etc., 1801-63; travels and 
JJiscovi nes m the J.n'ant, 2 16 -] f. \y j \y 

COACH ( 2 V), Is. G620 AV m £- Sue Litter. 


COAL. The co.i] of OT and NT is undoubtedly char- 
coal. A piece of black charcoal was termed chd ( pehh&m ; 

1 Terms q) perh ‘ Ass ' l' hlhl [or ptwf/t*] ‘fire’; 

l'tov. 2G 21 ycrxdpa], Is. 44 12, 54 i6f 

[&pdpa£ ; carbo]) ; pieces in process of combustion, 
'live coals,' nS"i, {gahhilSth. gchhalim ; cp Ar. 

jahiina tn glow, and perh. Ass, gu/jlu, a shining precious 
stone ; 6 vt 9 pa£ ; grume), and often, more precisely, 
fc'N 'bni (coals of fire), Lev. 16 12, etc. In this distinction, 
which is not uniformly observed (cp Is. 44 12 54 16), 
lies the point of the vivid comparison l*rov. 26 ai (RV 
' as coals are to hot embers,' etc. ). 

Of the other words rendered by ‘coal ' in the OT it is sufficient to 
say that nBSI, 1 rispdh (Is. 06) is rather a ' hot stone ' (so RVfng ; 
dvdpa£\ the D'DX“1 [nil?], r^sdphim, of r K. 196 {evKpv(j>ias 
6A.up[e]tTTj?) being, in like manner, the hot stones on which Elijah's 
cake was baked (see Bread, § 2[M) I that rcstp/t, identified 
by the Rabbins with rc^cph, and twice rendered ‘coals’ 
(Ct. 86 AV, Hab. 35 AV, RVmg. ; AV'"k- 'burning diseases'), 
is rather ‘flame’ or fire-bolt (cp RV) ; '4 and that UnU*, gc/wr 
(Lam. 48; a<rp6\ri ; carbones; EV, ‘ their visage is blacker than 
a coal'), is properly * blackness' (so the margins; others ‘soot' 
[fultgo]). 


The Hebrews doubtless used for fuel as great a 
variety of woods as the modern Syrians now use (see 

2 Flip I Post in PEF Q • '91. PP- Several 

ue1, are named in Is. 44 14-16. Ps. 120 4 (RVt) 
mentions ' coals of broom (cni),’ a desert shrub which, 
when reduced to charcoal, throws out an intense heat 
(on the text see Juniper). The references to thorns as 
fuel (d'TD, D's’ip) are many ; particular mention is made 
of the buckthorn or perhaps bramble (ion, Ps. 5.89 [10]), 
of chaff — chopped straw [tibn), the refuse of the 
threshing-floor (Mt. 3 12), — and of withered herbage 
(Mt. 630 Lk. 1228). At the present time the favourite 
fuel of the Bedouin is the dung of camels, cows (cp 
Ezek. 4 15), asses, etc., which is carefully collected, and, 
after being mixed with tibn or chopped straw, is made 
into flat cakes, which are dried and stored for the 
winter's use. We may assume that this sort of fuel 
was not so much required before the comparative 
denudation of the country, though Ezek. 4 12-15 certainly 
suggests that it was not altogether unknown. 


The charcoal was burned in a brasier (rux, Jer. 36 22 ff. \ 

AV ’hearth,' RV 'brasier') or chafing-dish (u'x "lVs, 

o rpv. v Zech. 126 , RV 'pan of fire'), — at least 

3. The hearth. Q ' L- tU l tU 

in the houses 01 the v ealthy. 1 he 

‘fire of coals' {avOpania) at which Peter warmed 
himself in the high priest's palace was no doubt a fire 
of charcoal (so RV m s) in a brasier 0 ' (J11. I818 2I9). 


1 rxi, nsm, ‘coal' ( = Ar, ra§fun) is to be kopt distinct from 
ilDsli ' pavement ' (cp verb in Cant. 3 in), which corresponds to 
Ai. rasafa , ' to arrange side by side' : see Dr, Tensest), 231. 

- See Dr.’s el.ibi>r:Ue note on Dt. 3224. 

3 For tlie arrangement of a modern Syrian ‘hearth, 1 see 
Landberg's Proz>crbes et Dictons , 73/h 155 (with illustration). 
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In the houses of the humbler classes, the hearth ( nip®, 
only of altar- hearth Lev. 2 [9] ; mod. Ar. mat? Aida) 
was probably a mere depression in the floor, the smoke 
escaping, as best it could, through the door or the 
latticed window (.mix, Hos. 183, EV 'chimney'). See 


4 . Metaphors. 


Lattice. Chimneys there were none ; theAV render- 
ing, ’ ere ever the chimneys 111 Zion were hot’ in 4 Esd. 
6 +, is based on a corruption of the Latin text (RV ’ or 
ever the footstool of Zion was established '). 

Coal and coals supply a variety of metaphors. Thus 
’ to quench one’s coal ’ (n*?m 2 S. 14 7 ; cp the classical 
^(birvpov, and see Dr. ad loc. ) is a. 
pathetic figure for depriving a person 
of the privilege of posterity, otherwise expressed as 
putting out of one’s candle (rather, ’lamp*) — Prov. 
139 etc. To heap ’ coals of fire,* or glowing charcoal, 
on an enemy’s head must, it would seem, be to adopt 
a mode of revenge calculated to awaken the pains of 
remorse in his breast (Prov. 2022 1 (MT), Rom. 12 20). 
Again, ‘kindle not the coals of a sinner* — that is, do 
not stir up his evil passions — is the sage advice of the 
son of Sirach (Ecclus. 810) ; cp Ecclus. 11 32, ’from a 
spark of fire a heap of many coals {avdpaiua) is 
kindled,’ which finds an echo in J a. 3 s. A. R. o. n. 

COASTLAND (Is. 2 " 6 + RV ; Is. 11 n 23 2 6 24 15 
5 !> 18 Jer .‘2522 Ezek. 3 ’.»o Dan. 11 18 Zeph. 2 1 1 ; RV^g., in Jer. 
47 4 *sea coast *) ; a rendering of ’X (jajo-o? ; EV usually * isle ’ or 
‘ island,’ AV"ig. occasionally ‘ country ’ or ‘ region ’). See 1 slc. 


COAT, an inexact rendering : 

(1) Of run:) (see Tunic) in Gen. 373 EV (RV»»g. ‘long 
garment ’), Ex. *2«4, etc. ; (2) of ^T’O in 1 S. 2 19 AV (R V * robe ’ ; 
see Tunic); (3) of in Dan. 821 AV (AY'°R- ‘mantle - , RV 
‘hosen’; see Bkbeu-h*s); (4) of \ 1 ™ 1 ' 1 ° Mt. S40 K\‘ (see 
Tunic) ; (?) of xA.a/j.us in 2 Macc. 1235 AV (see Mantle). For 
‘ broidered coat’ see Emuroideky, ^ 1. 


COAT OF MAIL occurs as a rendering of xnnn, ta/ird 
(Ex. 2832 3923 RV ; AV ‘habergeon’), jilts', $ try an (Is. 59 17 
RVmg., EV ‘breastplate’), and D'C'pc*,? JV1C', iS.17 5 EV ; 
see Breastplate. 


COCK (<\A€KTGOp). Mt. 2<>34 74 Mk. 1335 H3072 
Lk. 223460 Jn. 1338 I827. On the ’ cock -crowing ’ 
(a\€KTopo<f>iovia) spoken of in Mk. 1335 information is 
given elsewhere (see Day, § 4). Mt. , Lk. , and Jn. 
speak of only this cock- crowing. The tradition preserved 
in Mark, on the other hand (though the text in the MSS 
differs), refers to a second. Thus the cock had 
completed its journey to Palestine. Its home was in 
India; thence it came to Babylonia 2 and Persia. 
Homer indeed gives A\e/crojp as the name of man ; 
but Aristophanes (, 4 v. 438) considers the cock the 
’ Persian bird.’ To the Jews, too, as well as (presum- 
ably) to the Egyptians, it was a Persian bird, even 
though the Targumic and Talmudic word for cock 
(Vimn) may have a Babylonian origin. 3 

Xot improbably we have in Prbv. 30 31 a reference to 
the impression which it produced not so long after its 
introduction into Palestine. The evidence of the 
versions 4 in favour of the rendering ' cock ’ cannot be 
regarded lightly, and there is no proof whatever of the 
sense of ‘well girt up’ for vm. or for the application 
of the term to the greyhound. The Talmudic -rn? also 
certainly means some bird (a kind of raven). 5 The 


1 For another view of this passage, involving an emendation 
of the text, see Che. Jew. A 'el. Life. 142, who follows Bickell. 

2 There is said to be a representation of a cock on a cylinder 
seal of the reign of Nabn-na'id. 

3 So, at least, Homme), Hastings* DB 1 214. 

4 0 i?x*\c ( 24 00) aKeKTuip evnepuraTtoi/ SrjAeiat? eut/zvxo?; simi- 
larly Aq., Theud., Quinta, Pesh. ) ; gallus succinct us 

lumbos (Vg.). Wildeboer ('97) speaks inconsistently, but favours 
the rendering ‘ cock, 1 if cuno may be altered. For ‘ greyhound ’ 
he h.is inching to say. 

5 See the Diets, of Levy and Jastrow: Rashi here renders 
‘ starling ' (cp Syr. | j 9 j Ar. zurzur). 
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key to the difference of usage is supplied by Ar. yirsara, 

' to make a shrill noise ' ; hence sarsar ,,H is used 111 
Arabic for both the cricket and the cock. The kin- 
dred Hebrew word also might be widely used : (t) for 
the cock, (2) for the starling. 'The second element in 
the phrase n'inD vni is seemingly a difficulty. The 
word is no doubt corrupt. Dyserinck and Gratz would 
read I cp 0 ivTrepnraT&v. To keep nearer to 

the Hebrew and to find a more striking phrase, it is 
better to read epano and render ‘ the cock who loves to 
take up a quarrel. ’ EV rather uncritically gives Grey- 
hound {q.v. ) : cp Fowl, § 2 . 

There is a word in Job 3836 (^jc) which Vg. , the 
two Targs. , and Delitzsch render ‘cock’ (AV ‘heart,’ 
RV ‘mind,’ mg. ’meteor’). As, however, it is evident 
that some sky- phenomenon is meant, we should almost 
certainly read for nc*p, ’the bow star,’ to cor- 

respond to nmn (so read for mr.12), ’ the lance star.’ 
The bow star is Sirius, the lanee star Antares. See 
Che. JBL, 1898. t. k. c. 

COCKATRICE is an archaic English word, derived 
or corrupted from the mediaeval Lat. cahatnx [see the 
A 'tia Eng. Diet., j.z'.], but often confounded with 
’ crocodile ’ ; the form of the word suggested the fable 
that the animal was hatched by a cock from the egg of 
a viper. For Pr. 2832 AV (EV m «- Adder ; UV" 1 * 
‘basilisk’) and Is. 118 59 5 Jer. 817I' AY(RV ‘basilisk,’ 
EV ,n * ‘or adder’; 'jyes. sipfiont) see Serpent, § 
1 (7). For Is. 14 29f (j*ss, -yphn', EV as before, Vg. 
regulus) see Serpent, § 1 (6). 0 has fjaaLALcrKos in 

Is. 595 (EV Viper, Heb. 'ep/ieh) and in Ps. 90 [D 1 ] 13 
(EV Adder, Heb. pethen). Horapollon (li) identifies 
the basilisk with the Egyptian uraeus, a golden image of 
which is the usual ornament of the divine or royal 
head-dress. Probably this was the kind of serpent 
meant by 0 ; the urcr-us, being divine, had of course 
extraordinary powers (see Serpent, § 1, nos. 6 and 7). 

According to Furetiere, the couiiriv (cockatri< c) is a kind of 
basilisk which haunts caverns and pits. The name caLat*ix t 
however, properly means the ichneumon. Under the form 
Chalcadri, we find it in the Slavonic Secrets of Knock (12 1 15 t ), 
where, however, the writer may be thinking of the crocodile. 
See Crocodile. T. K. C. 

COCKLE, EV m *-, better ’noisome weeds' (flfc?N 3 , 
bd'sCih. ; B&TOC [BXAC]), Job 31 4of. The cognate verb 
means in Hebrew 'to stink' ; but the primary sense 
of the root, according to Noldeke ( ZDMG 40 727 [’86]), 
is the more general one of badness or worthlessness. 
A kindred substantive is c*t?R3, ‘ wild grapes ’ (Is. 624). 
As nc’xa occurs only once in Hebrew and is unknown 
to the cognate languages, there is no evidence to 
justify the identification with a particular plant, such as 
the ‘cockle’ of EV ; still, as etymology seems to point 
to some ’stinking weed,' there is something to be said 
for the suggestion of Sir Joseph Hooker, that perhaps 
the reference is to the stinking arums. 

Several of the arum?, are plentiful in Syria — e.g., Arum Dios ■ 
coridis , Sibth., Arum Pattest inum, Boiss., and species of Helico- 
phyllum (cp Tristram, NHB 439). The ancient versions, in 
supposing that a thorny plant is intended,! were no doubt guided 
by the parallelism of the verse. The older English Versions use 
‘ cockle as the rendering of £favia. in Mt. 13. See Tares. 

N. M — W. T. T.-D. 

CCELESYKIA (koiAh cypiA [BAL]) — i.e., ‘hollow 

Syria,' first mentioned in 1 Esdras, where (koIAtj )' 2 
2i/pta k. QoiviK'q represents mil} “OI|, the 

1 . ame. Aram e q U i va i ent Q fthe Heb. “IHSH "QI? (cp 
Ezra 836 Xch. 37). 

The name occurs in 1 Esd. 2 17 24 27= Ezra 4 10 \f)f. 20; 

1 Esd. 63 7 27 29= Ezra 5 36 *>6 8; 1 Esd. 7 1 8 67 = Ezra <> 13 836. 
0‘s v-rsion of the canonical Ezra regularly renders by iripav 
(but we pa. Ezrabo 7 2i25 [BA]) rou worapiov ; once, however, 


1 So 0RX renders C'C’XD by aicavdai in Is. 0 2 4. Pesh. 
however, * carobs ’ (see Husks). 

- k. is a few times omitted — e.g., 1 Esd. 225 63, etc. 
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ecrirepa r. wot., in Ezra 4 20 [BA]. With this we may compare 
the irepav E v^pdrov, which, with ra Kano tt)? ’Atria? ixeprj 
(Asia Minor, NW. of Taurus) appears in the famous Gadatas 
inscription of I>arius I, {Bull. Corn Hell. 13 529 (’89), 14 648 ; 
cp Meyer, Entst. 19./I). The same Aiamaic designation is 
found upon a coin of the Persian period ‘ Mazdai . . . who is 
o' er xinj 1DJ7 * (cp Hal. .Mel. Epig. b\J.\ and seems to be the 
oiigm of the name of the Per si. in pro\ince Atlulva (fur another 
ueli-siipp"rteil \iexx, see Auabia, § 2). 4 >oii*ik>j and ’A papia 
occur i>>getli< r as one archonship in the epilogue to the A n,i/\is/s 
(see Marq. Fund. 3 9 _//.). 1 That the Muueuu p,-*j *izy is to be 
connei ted with arfaiva. though affiuiKil by Hartmann 

(z\ 1 lUi), Meyer 3.7), and Marq. (op. eit. 74 cp 
1), is strenuously denied l>\ tllasei (cp .Ml (>, 1897, 3 3 Jf. ; see 
Homiml, All 1 ' ;-4 //.), who is. however, pel haps too strongly 
prejildn cd in lax mu of all exceedingly remote date for the 
insci lplions 111 question. 

Oidesvria is, strictly, the designation applied since 
the time of the Si-leuc-ido? t«> the depression between the 

_ , two Lebanons, otherwise known as the 1 

2 . Extent. bi g Ah of Lebanon (cp Josh. 11 17 12 7), the 
mod. Bekd' ; cp Lehanun. 2 In thr Grecian period 
the term includes all E. Palestine. Thus, according to 
Josephus {Ant. i. 11 5), the seats of the Ammonites and | 
Moabites were in it, and among its towns he mentions 
Scvthopolis and Gadara (/V*. \m. Ill : /.). In its widest 
sense it included Raphia (so Polyb. 5 80), and stretched 
1 as far as the river Euphrates and Egypt’ {Ant. xiv. 45). 

In 1 Esd. and Maccabees (see below) these are its 
limits ; and, roughly used, rather in a political than in a 
geographical sense, it and Phoenicia constitute the more 
southerly part of the kingdom of the Seleucidae. At 
this period the districts referred to appear as one fiscal 
domain, under the suzerainty of one governor (viz., 
Apollonius [2 Macc. 3 5] Ptolemy [88] Lysias [10 u]). 
Under the Romans the term was again restricted, and 
Ccelesyria (with Damascus as its capital ; cp Ant. xiii. 162 
BJ\. 43 ] was officially separated from Phoenicia and 
Judaea 1 Ant. xii. 4 1 and 4 ; Pliny, 5 7). When, therefore, 
in 47 and 43 B.C. , Herod was in command of Coele- 
s.vria, he seems to have possessed no authority over the 
southern province. S. A. C. 

COFFER (triN), iS. 68 ixisf. 

© has : in r>. 8 ey 0e/xan pepe\ 9 av [B*], -p<rex- [Babvid.], e V Q. 
apyo£[A], ev B. /3aepya£ [L] ; in z<v. 1115, to Be/xa epya/3 [Bj, to B. 
apyot; [A], ev Bf^art /3a cpya£ and to B. paepy a£ [L]. Aq. Adpi/af 
(or il«^o?) ; Sym. \apvdxiov; Jos, yKuiarcroK.op.ov. Vg. always 
capsella. 

The foreign-looking but really corrupt word argdz 
illustrates the need of a more correct Hebrew text (see 
Text, § 44 / )• 

\Y e cannot accept the far-fetched etymologies of Lag. 
(L%r.c. 85) and Klo. (Sam., ad loc.). The t probably sprang 
out of a ‘final nun’ (j), which was attached as a correction to 
an ordinary nun — thus piN (cp -av [B]). In this case the 
* coner ’ w as really not distinguished in name from the ark 
Or tv depart (0, cp Lev. !i4n) — i.e., n 3 "iyfT 3 — ‘in a 
pilt may represent the true text ; but more probably 6 epa = 
BqiJ' 1 7 ‘box.’ See Che. Exp. T. 10 521 (Aug. ’99), and on 

the narrative which contains the word, see Budde (SBO'f), who 
carefully separates the interpolations. T. K. C. 

COFFIN copoc). Gen. 5O26; also Lk. 7 14 

AV ,n '*' See Dead, § 1. 

COHORT (cTT 6 lp<\)i Acts 10 1. See Army, § 10; 
Cornelius, § i. 

COLA, RV Chol.v (xgoAa [B], kco. [A], keeiAa 
[« ca l — om. Vg. S\r. ), — mentioned with Betomes- 
tham, Bebai, and Chobai (see C hob a), 3 as places to 
which orders were sent to follow up the pursuit of the 

1 It is mentioned in the Behistun Inscription of Darius 
Hystaspis between Babylonia and Assyria. In another in- 
scription of the class, however, this position is occupied by 
Arbaya (cp Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 10 2?r. _ [’47J. 

2 On the supposed reference to this valley (rich in heathen 

remains) in Am. 1 5 (‘ valley of Aven ’ — i.c., of Sin), see A\ \ 3. 

This district is also called Macrcrva? (Strabo, 2 16 17, ed. Meniche 
[’66]), or Jlaptrva? (Polyb. 5 45), a name which may be derived 
from a hypothetical n’CO, ‘depression’ ; cp */ nrtC', ‘to sink. 

3 Considerable confusion appears in the treatment of this and 
the preceding names in the Greek Versions. 
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enemy after the death of Holofernes (Judith 1 5 4). 
Possibly the Holon* of Josh. 15 51 may be intended 
(Zockler). (!?£<' a identifies the place with Keilah ; 
cp Josh. 1544. 

COLHOZEH (nt'n J ? 3 , §23, as if 'he seeth all '), 

.<• Jerusalemite of Xehemiah's time (Neh. 3 15; om. BRA, 
XoAozei I L] ; 11 5, xaAca [Hts], -Aaza [A], xo. [L]). 
As niisU-.uling a name :is Pahath-moab or as Hallohesh. 
A clan ol ' soi -is ' at this period would of course be 
inloi 1 -sting ; but the name is miswritten for rrr.Sn (EV 
' Hallohesh '), probably under the influence of the name 
H.i/.n.ih, which follows in Neh. 11 5. c'm^n itself is 
miswritten. See Halloiiesi-i. t. rx.. . . 

COLIUS (kcoAioc [A]), 1 Esd, 9 23 = Ezra 10 23, 

Kel VI All {q.v. ). 

COLLAR, 1. 'Collars' in AV Judg. 826 become in 
RV ' pendants' (JYIQ'DJ). bee Ring, § 2. 

2. ' Collar is also applied, inappropriately, to the 
round hole (ns) for the head and neck in <*. garment. 
So in Job 30 18, ‘It bindeth me about as the collar of 
my coat ’ (EV), and in Ps. 1332 (RV"*-), 'that flows 
down to the collar of his robes ' (Kay). ‘ Collar ’ here 
should be ' opening. ’ 

In Ps. I.c , lujuexcr, it is thought that the harder >>f ihe 
opening, rather than the opening itself, must be 1 1 1 1«_- 1 .• I I . © 

Sym. have ini ttji/ u>av — i.e., the lambskin trimming or edging 
on the neck-opening (< i» Tg., 4 x"e'N ‘fringe*). EV, however, 
ventures on ‘skirts (skirt) of his gai inents ’ ; the revisers felt 
that, even if AV gave an improbable rendering, they' had 
nothing better to set in its place. The text can perhaps be 
corrected (see Che. it is certainly not right as it stands. 

In Job I.c. , Budde and Duhm prefer to render ‘even as my tunic’ ; 
but this does not make the passage clear. There is reason 
to think (Che. Exp. Times, 10382^ [May '99 ]) that we should 
read K’DJV in t>. i8« (© €7reAa/3eTo) and ’B3 and 'JinN' in v. i8£, 
and render 

By (his) great power he takes hold of my garment, 

By the opening of my tunic he grasps me. 

The word rendered in these two passages ‘collar’ becomes 
‘hole’ in EV of Ex. I'.S* 32 ; the context suggested this. The 
‘hole for the head' (RV) in the priestly tnell (robe) was to 
have a ‘binding (lit. lip) round about'; the material cut out 
was to be folded over, and so to make what might fairly be 
called a collar. In later Heb. we find the terms nnDD (opening) 
or “iNlun JT3 (receptacle of the neck). 

3. RV m £- gives ’ collar for a certain instrument of 
punishment (pi's, si //ok, Jer. 2926, AV ‘stocks,’ RV 
* shackles ’ ). The root (like pjo) in Aramaic and 
Talmudic means to bind, to confine. Kimhi takes it 
to be a manacle for hands, not a collar. Orelli, on the 
other hand, compares Arab, zindk (necklace). ( 2 * B * S ‘ A Q 
els rbv KarapaKTTjv represents ■fax and can scarcely be 
correct. 

COLLEGE, RV Second Quarter (H TC'D ; Vg. 
Secnnda ), as if the * new town of Jerusalem (2 K. 22 14 = 

2 Cl 1. 3422 ; Zeph. 1 10). The rendering ‘ college’ is due 

to Tg. Jon. 2 K. 22 14 ]YQ 3 , ’in the house of 

instruction. See Jerusalem. 

The text is, however, plainly corrupt. In Zeph. 1 10 ihe 
natural parallel to the ‘fish gate’ is the ‘gate of the old’ 
(see Neh. 12 49, where these gates are mentioned together). 
I«’or rurc.Tp, therefore, read HJcEl nyC'O ‘ from the gate of the 
1 1|.| < iu.’ Similarly in 2 K. and 2 Ch. I.c. (see Huldah). See 
also Hassi-xi ah. In 2 K. -- 14, /aaueva [BAJ, -ei/i /a [I.], 
AVmg. * sei.ond part,’ RV™g. ‘ Heb. Mishneh.' In 2 Ch. 34 22, 
p. aacrai^ai [B], p.ecrar'ai [A], p.acro’ei'i'a [L], A V 111 ?* in the school, 
or ‘in the second part,’ R Vmg. ‘ Heb. Rlishneh.’ In Zeph. 1 io, 
t^s SevT epa? [BnAQ] ; AV ‘ the second. 

COLONNADE (D^'N), Ezek. 40 16, RV m e- See 
Porch, Temple. 

COLONY (koAoonia [Ti. WH]), Actsl6i2.f See 
Philippi. 

COLOSSE, better Colossse (koAoccm [Ti. WH, 

I and coins and inscrip.] ; koAaccai. later MSS, Byz. 
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COLOSSE 

writers, and some mod. edd. : the latter form was 
„ -r, ... possiMy the native pronunciation 1 ). 

1 . Description. £ tow / on lhe s ban ^ k of the L vcus 

(Churuh Su), a. tributary of the Mreander, in that part 
of the Roman province of Asia which the Greeks 
called Phrygia. In the neighbourhood of Colossse were 
Hierapolis and Laodicea (cp Col. 2 i 41315/I ). As 
those two cities n»se in importance, Colossse seems 
to have continuously declined (cp Rev. In 3 14, where 
the church in Laodicea ranks among the seven great 
churches of Asia). Herodotus (7 30; cp Xen. A nab. I 
i. 2 6) speaks of Colossae as ‘a city of great size’ • 
but in Strabo's time Laodicea is numbered among 
the greatest of the Phrygian cities, '"hilst Colossse, 
although it had some trade, is only a irb\L(rp.a. (Strabo, 
576, 578). In Paul's time Pliny (/AY 541) enumerates 
it among the ccleberrima oppida of the district ; but that 
is merely historical retrospect. Its geographical position, 
on the great route leading from Ephesus to the Euphrates 
(it was passed, e.g . , by Xerxes in his march through 
Asia Minor, Herod, l.c . ), was important. Hence arises 
the question as to whether the place was ever visited by 
Paul. 

On his third journey Paul 4 went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order’ (Actsl823), and, ‘having 

2 Paul’s trough the upper coasts (ra aw- 

mnnX-t nr, M»?) came to Ephesus' (Actsl 9 i). 

with it natura ^ route would certainly be that 

followed by commerce, which would pass 
through Col oss re, though travellers might, as Ramsay | 
suggests ( Ch. in R. Emp. 94), take a road to the north- 1 
ward, avoiding the Lycus valley entirely. It is, how- 
ever, open to us to admit that the apostle may have 
passed through the town without making any stay. It 
seems distinctly to follow from Col. 2 i (’as many as 
have not seen my face in tin- flesh’) that at the date 
of writing Paul was not personally acquainted with the 
Colossian church ; but it would be unsafe to argue that 
he had not seen the town itself. If he did no missionary . 
work there on his third journey through Asia Minor, it is ! 
impossible to assign his assumed activity at Colossse 
to the second journey on the strength of the expression 
‘gone throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia’ 
(Acts 166 ) : on that occasion he diverged northwards 
from the eastern trade route leading by way of Colossae 
to Ephesus, and ultimately reached Troas ( v . / f). 
Further, although ethnologically Colossse ranked as a 
Phrygian town, politically it belonged to Asia, a province 
which was altogether barred to missionary effort on the 
occasion of the second journey (Actsl66 ; see Asia, I 
Phrygia). 

It would still be possible to argue that Paul established 
the Colossian church on an unrecorded visit made from 
Ephesus during his three years' stay there (cp Acts 19 10, 

‘ so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word ’). 
Nevertheless, Col. I4 (‘since we heard of your faith’) 

1 8 2 1 are opposed to the idea of personal effort on his , 
part, especially when contrasted with such passages as , 
G.d. 1 6 1 Cur 3 1- 10, where we have positive claim to 
the foundation of the churches addressed. Nor is it 
allowable to insist that Epaphras and Philemon, who 
were certainly Colossians (Col. 4 12), must necessarily 
have been converted by Paul at Colossae itself. The 
Colossian church was an indirect product of the apostle's 
activity at Ephesus. To whom, then, must the actual 
foundation be ascribed ? 1 Yobably to Epaphras, who 

is called ’ a faithful minister of Christ ’ for the Colossians 
(i'Trep u/j.u)v, so AV : better virkp ‘ on our behalf,’ 

RY), and their teacher (Col. I7, cp 4 12 13), although the 
honour has been claimed for Timotheus, on the ground 
that his name is joined with that of Paul in the Salutation 
(Col.li). 

1 The name is probably connected with Koloe (lake near 
Sardis. Str. 626), the form being grecized to suggest a connection 
with >coAotr<T"s The more educated ethnic was KoAoctcttji'os, 
the illiterate firm KoAacrtraevs being perhaps nearer the native 
word. See Rams. Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia , 1 212. 
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It is clear from Philem. 22 that Paul looked forward 
to visiting Col ossa.* after his first imprisonment at Rome : 

whether he effected his purpose is not known 
r ’ . e (but cp 2 Tim. 420). Among the members 

o rT of the Colossian church, besides Epaphras, 
' Philemon with his wife Appi-n.Y and slave 
Onesimus (Philem. 2 io 1 ), we hear of Archippus, perhaps 
son of Epaphras (Philem. 2 Col. 417). With regard to 
the composition of the church, we may say that it con- 
sisted chiefly of Gentiles, in this case the descendants of 
Greek settlers and native Phrygians, deeply imbued with 
that tendency to mystical fanaticism which was charac- 
teristic of the Phrygian race. Very soon, therefore, they 
fell away to angel- worship and misdirected asceticism 
(Col. 2 16- 18 21-23). The former heresy is illustrated by 
the famous vaos apxtiyyeXLKos or va 6 s rod’ ApxLO"rpaT 7 )yov 
(church dedicated to Michael), mentioned by Nicetas 
Choniates as standing at the chasm of the Lvcus. 
The tradition is that the archangel opened the chasm 
and so saved the Christians of Chonas from destruction 
by an inundation. In the fourth century a Council at 
Laodicea condemned this angel- worship. Theodoret 
also speaks of the existence of the heresy in this region. 
Cp Angel, § 9. 

The construction of a strong castle at Chunai (mod. Chonas), 
3 m. S. of Colossi, was perhaps the work of Justinian. During 
the seventh or eighth century A.D., under the pressure of Arab 
incursions, the town in the plain was gradually deserted and 
forgotten. Hence Nicetas says that Chonai (his own birthplace) 
and Colossae were one and the same place (ed. Bonn, 403). The 
idea even arose that the Colossians of the epistle were the 
Rhodians (cp Rams. Cit. and Bish. 1 214). The Colossians of 
Codr. 1 758 are the Paulicians of the Church of Argaous in 
Armenia. 

1 Authorities : besides Lightfoot, Colossians , see Rams. Cit. 
and Bish. vol. i. with map ; id. Church in the Roman Empire , 
chap. 19 with map of the Lycus valley.] W. j. w. 

COLOSSIANS 2 and EPHESIANS, 3 Epistles to the. 

These two epistles are related so closely that they 
cannot without disadvantage be considered separately. 

Colossians consists of two distinct portions : the one 
didactic and polemical, the other practical and hor- 

r . . tatory, the whole being rounded off by 

f C 9 su P erscr *P tlon (l 1 /-) at the begin- 
* ning, and by commendations of the 
bearer, greetings and other messages, and the writer’s 
autograph greeting at the close (47-18). 

In the introduction, 1 Paul, as his custom is, gives thanks 
for the conversion of those whom he is addressing, and expresses 
the wish that they may continue to grow in all wisdom. 

At v. 13, by a gentle transition, he passes over into a Christo- 
logical discourse setting forth the transcendent glory of the Son, 
and how he is head of the universe and of the Church, in whom all 
heaven and the whole earth are reconciled to God (w. 14-20); 
in 7v\ 21-23 the readers’ personal interest in Christ's work of 
reconciliation is affirmed, and in w. 24-29 Paul goes on to say 
that he has had it committed to his special charge to proclaim 
the great secret of the universality of salvation, whence it is that 
he labours and cares so specially for the interests of his readers. 
In li 1-23 the main business of the epistle is entered upon — an 
earnest warning against false teachers, who, holding out hopes 
of an illusory perfection, wish to substitute all sorts of Gentile 
and Jewish religious observances in the place of * Christ alone. 1 

With the exhortation (3 1-4) to live their lives in the heavenly 
manner, and conformably to the new life, the apostle passes to 
the practical portion of the epistle. Here in the first instance 
(3 5-17) the sins of the old man that are to be laid aside and the 
virtues of the new man that are to be put on are indicated 
somewhat generally; then (3 i^- 4 i) the duties of wives and 
husbands, children and parents, servants and masters are 
specially described, with (4 2-6) an urgent call to continual 
prayer (including prayer for the success of his own mission) and 
to wise and discreet employment of speech in their dealings 
with the unconverted. 

The contents of Ephesians are, on the whole, similar to 
those of Colossians ; but the polemical part and epistolary 
9 Pn accessories are S iven muc h more briefly 

of EDh ( onl >' a superscription 1 1 /. , and in 621-24, 
P * a sentence devoted to the bearer of the 
epistle, with parting good wishes), whilst all the rest is 

1 Cp 'AmfridSi . . . yei/ei KoAoc rcn}vjj, CIG 34380 k ; and Wolfe 
Exped. 4S2, ’Ov7j(Tt/x09 ’A <f)ia yvvauci. 

2 Trpos KoAao-craeis [WH], Trpos KoAocrcraei? [Ti.]. 

3 Trpo? E<|>e<rtous [Ti. WH]. 
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treated with greater amplitude. The doctrinal portion 
extends from 1 3 to 3 21. Here it cannot I ie said that any 
one has as yet quite succeeded in pointing out any very 
clear and consecutive process of thought, or methodical | 
elaboration of definite themes. To find, for example, 1 
in I3-14 ‘the operations of divine grace,' ami, more ' 
explicitly, in vv. $ff. ’ what God the l , '.it}n_- r, ' in w. 7 ff. 

' what God the Son,’ and in w. 13^ ' what God the 
Spirit has done,' is to force the text into moulds of | 
thought that are foreign to it. Stru tly, this part 

of the epistle is simply a parallel, carried out with 
unwonted fulness, to the thanksgivings with which haul 
is accustomed to introduce all his letters : — an act of 
praise to God who has w rought for all mankind deliver- 
ance from sin and misery through Christ and his 
gospel, and who has made the Church, of which Christ 
is the head, to be the centre of a new and glorious 
world. 

In 13*14 Paul begin*?, then, with praise to God who from all 
eternity has graciously chosen his people to salvation ; in 1 j 3 
he expresses his *pecial joy that his renders are among ihusc 
who ha\e thus been chosen. !2i-io brings into a strong and 
\i\id light the absoluteness of the contrjst between their loinier 
and their present state, and the fact that the happy > hnnge is 
due to divine grace alone ; further, it is taught that the distinc- 
tion between the uncircumcised and the circumcised people of 
the promise has been obliterated by the blood of (, I iris t (2 1 1 13), 
and that, in the new spiritual building, where Christ is the chief 
corner stone, those who were afar off are incorporated as well 
as those who were nigh (2 14-22); there are no more strangers 
and foreigners. To proclaim the full and unimpaired interest 
of the Gentiles in the gospel has been the nohle function divinely 
assigned to Paul (3 1-12) ; his readers must not allow his present 
tribulations to shake their confidence 111 any way (313). His 
prayer (3 i\ff.\ closing with a doxology (20 /,), is that they 
may ever go on growing in faith, in love, and in knowledge, 
until at last nothing more is wanting in them of all the fulness 
of God. 

4 1-16, at the beginning of the practical section, urges the 
readers to give practical effect to the union that has thus been 
brought about, to walk worthily of the Christian vocation, and 
each to take his part in the common task according to the measure 
of his power, so that the whole may ever grow up more fully into 
Christ. What yet remains of the old man and heathen life 
must be sedulously put away (4 17-24); truthfulness, uprightness, 
and kindliness of speech and act must be culti\ a ted as the true 
bases of social life (4 25-32) ; of these we have the best examples 
in the love of God and Christ (5 1/.). In 5 3-21 personal holiness 
and the walk of believers as wise and pure children of light are 
further described. In .") 22-1)9 the duties of members of house- 
holds in their several places and relations are treated in the 
same order as in Col. 3 x%ff.\ and the very elaborate figure of 
the Christian panoply in 6 10-20 with the exhortation to carry 
on the warfare against the powers of evil with courage and 
boldness— a warfare in which he too would be so glad to join 
them as a free man — forms a fine close. 

Colossi-; ( q . v . ) lay not far from the larger cities of 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, with the churches of which 
p, , the Colossian Christians, it is clear, had 
' p ^ kept up intimate relations from the first 
01 Coiossse. ^ Cq1 2 1 4 13 1 5 ff - )• These churches were 
not among those which had been directly founded by 
Paul; according to 2 1 (I23) they had not yet seen 
him personally; their founder, according to 4 i* f. I7, 
had been a certain Epaphras. The fact that at the 
time when the epistle is being written Epaphras is with 
Paul of itself goes far to prove that he stood to him in 
the relation of a disciple ; in any case Paul recognises 
the gospel proclaimed by him as the true one and not | 
requiring correction. When these churches \\»-re founded | 
is not said ; but they do not seem to have had „ long 
history ; we may venture to fix the date somewhere 
between the years 55 and 60 a.D. As, according to 
4 n /, their founder was a Gentile Christian, we may 
take it that the great majority of the members also 
were Gentile Christians, an inference that is enforced by 
I2127/ 2 13. Thus Paul had a double right to regard 
them as belonging to his missionary field. 

Ephesus (q.v.) is the city in which, according to 
Acts ly 8 10 (cp 11031), Paul for more than two years — 

, approximately between 55 and 58 a.d. 

4. Of Ephesus. ^ see r) HRON oLOGY. § 68/ ) — in the teeth 
of great hindrances (see 1 Cor. 1032), had laboured with j 
unwonted success in the cause of the gospel, which, 1 
86 t 


until his arrival, had been practically unheard of there. 
At last the riot stirred up by Demetrius the silversmith, 
described in Acts 10 23 ff , exposed his life to such serious 
danger {2 Cor. 18 / 7 '. ) that lie was compelled to abandon 
the city for good, and betake himself elsewhere — to 
M acri Ionia, in the first instance ( Acts 20 1). The events 
of tli.it period did not prove fatal to the church at 
Ephesus • in Rev.2i-7 it stands at the head of the 
churches in Asia, and it is highly probable that Rom. 16 
is a fragment of a letter addressed to it by Paul (Aquila 
and 1 ‘iisca, v. 3 f, as well as Epsenetus, ’who is the 
first-fruits of Asia unto Christ,' v. 5, are among the 
saluted). In any case the apostle kept up a lively 
interest in this church, and maintained intimate rela- 
tions with it. The writer of the ‘ ue-souree,' however, in 


Acts 20 17-30, describes a most affecting leave-taking 
between Paul and the elders of Ephesus, whom the 
fornvT had asked to meet him nt Miletus as he was on 
his u.iv to Jci lis.ilcm, and plainly he regards it as having 
been final. Uf what elements the 1 phesian church was 
composed we have no means of judging, apart from 
Rom. 16 ; the probability is that the majority were 
ci inverted pagans ; but it is nevertheless certain that the 
Jews in Ephesus were numerous, and we can well 
suppose that others of their number besides Aquila and 
Prise. 1 had joined themselves to the company of believers 
in Jesus as the risen Messiah. In fact, when Paul, in 
Acts 20 29^, in looking forward to the time after his 
departure, speaks of the appearance of false teachers 
and ravening wolves in Ephesus, Judaisers may very 
well have been meant. Unfortunately the references 
to Ephesus in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 1 3 2 Tim. 
I1518 412) throw no light on the subsequent history of 
Christianity there. All we can be sure of is that the 
apostle, after so long a residence, must have become 
acquainted in a very special manner with the peculiarities 
of the situation. 

Even without any special occasion, perhaps, Paul 
might very well have written an epistle to the church 
of Colossie at the time he did. Its 


6 . Occasion 
of Col. 


founder had informed him of the orderly 
walk and steadfastness in the faith of its 
members, and doubtless also of their sympathy with 
himself. It was natural enough, therefore, that he 
should at least assure them of his gladness over the 
good beginnings they had made, all the more as a 
suitable opportunity had offered itself for communicating 
with them. Onesimus (49) was being sent back to 
his master, Philemon, with a short letter ; Tychicus, 
member of the Pauline circle, was accompanying him, 
and it was almost a matter of course that he should be 
entrusted with letters of introduction to the churches 
whose hospitality he expected to enjoy. The epistle to 
the Colossians, however, is more than a mere occasional 
writing. The probability is that Paul's determination 
1 write it was formed immediately on receiving the 
communication from Epaphras as to the condition 
of Christianity in the Lveus valley ; false teachers had 
made their appearance in Colossiv, and Epaphras 
himself felt unable, single-handed, to cope with their 
sophistries. To deal with these is the writer’s main 
object; even where he is not expressly polemical, as in 
chaps. 1 and 3 , his aim is to establish a correct under- 
standing of the gospel as against their wisdom, falsely 


so called. 

If the picture of the Colossian false teachers does not 
present such well-marked features as that of the Galatian 
y , false apostles, there is no occasion for sur- 
6 . false - e for p aul fc new the latter personally, 
teachers. ^ others only by hc , irs . n , That the 

Colossian agitators must have belonged to the same class 
as others that we read of in other places is too much to 
assume. Many of the observations of Paul would apply 
well to Judaisers — as for example the marked emphasis 
with which it is said ( 2 n/. ) that the Colossians are 
circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands, 
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and (2 14) that the handwriting against us has been nailed external testimony to its genuineness is the best possible 
to the cross and so cancelled. In particular the exhorta- « . —ever since a collection of Pauline 

tion of 2 i 6 , * Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, ness ' vocabu ^ etters ex ^ s ^ ec ^ all, Colossians seems 
or in respect of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath j ar to have been invariably included. In 

day/ seems decisive as to the Jewish character of the ' form, nevertheless, the epistle presents 

new teachers ; in this connection the question of 220 (cp many striking peculiarities. It contains a large number 

28 ) cannot fail tn suggest Gal. 43-9, and one is strongly of words which Paul nowhere else uses — amongst them, 

inclined to presume the condition of matters in Colossse especially, long composites such as TridavoKoyLa (24), 

to have been similar to that in Galatia. Only, it is ififiareveiv ( 2 18) ; and on the other hand many of the 

commands and precepts of men that are being imposed apostle's most current expressions, such as Utl, did, &pa, 

with a ’touch not, taste not, handle not’ (2822), it is are absent, and in the structure of the sentences there are 

an ‘ arbitrary religion ' (£ 0 e\o 0 p 7 i<nda) that is being thrust fewer anacoloutha than elsewhere in Paul, as well as a 

upon the Colossians (223) — in such terms Paul could greater number of long periods built up of participial 

hardly have described a return to compliance with the and relative clauses^ These difficulties, however, 

injunctions of the OT law. As the ascetic interest apply only to the first half of the epistle, and even here 

(223, ‘severity towards the body* ; 21823, ’humility’) the genuine Pauline element is still more in evidence 

has a foremost place with the false teachers, many take than the peculiarities just indicated ; the difficulty and 

them to have been Christian Essenes or ascetics of an obscurity of the style, so far as old age or passing ill- 

Essene character (cp Essenes, §3/i). But it has to health may not be regarded as sufficient explanation, 

be remembered that ascetic tendencies were very can be accounted for on the ground that Paul had not 

\\ idely spread at that time, and that they first came so lively and vivid a reah.sation of the exact opponents 

into Judaism from without. According to 28 with whom he had to do, as in the case of those of 

the agitators gave themselves out to be philosophers. Galatia or Corinth. But in substance also the 

Paul indeed regards their wisdom as ' vain deceit ’ g Ideas Epistle has been held to be un- Pauline. It 
— according to 2 18 they ’ are vainly puffed up by their ' has been held to represent the transition 

fleshly mind,' and with deceiving speeches seek to stage between the Pauline and the Johannine theology 

lead their hearers astray — and when he so strikingly — a further development of the Pauline conception of 

emphasises that in Christ Christians already possess the the dignity of Christ (lis^). in the direction of the 

'truth' ('all wisdom and spiritual understanding,' ’all Alexandrian Logos-doctrine, according to which he is 

the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,' 1 69 1026 ff. regarded as the centre of the cosmos, the first-born of 

23), and so zealously points outwh.it is the right way to all creation (1 15), no longer as the first-born among 

perfection (I28 14 412), all that we can infer from this many brethren only (Rom. S29). Formulas like that in 

is, that the innovators in Colossre came forward with a 29, ’ in him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ 

claim to be able to lead their followers from faith to it is urged, have a somewhat gnostic ring ; the repre- 
knowledge, true wisdom, and a perfect Christianity. sentation of the Church as being the body of Christ (1 24 

In doing so they appealed to visions they had seen (2 18) ; 2 19). further, is said to be post- Pauline, whilst Paul him- 

their knowledge of the celestial world entitled them, they self never gave ethical precepts in such detail as we find 

contended, formally to set up a worship of angels, by in 3 i 8 ^f 

which, however, Christ was thrust out from his central In answer to all this, it' can hardly be denied that 
position as the only redeemer ('’19). Paul supplies no Colossians exhibits a new development of Pauline 

details of their speculations as to the powers and functions . Genuineness L ^ r ^ sto ^°&y '• but why should not Paul 

of these celestial spirits ; but any such theosophy as this * . .. , s ^ mse ^ ha\e carried it on to this de- 

cannot be called Jewish in any specific sense. How far P * velopment in view of new errors, which 

a religiously objectionable dualistic view of the universe demanded new' statements of truth ? The fact is, that 

lay at the bottom of the peculiar doctrines and precepts in some cases, probably, he has simply appropriated 

of these men will probably never be known ; but that and applied to Christ formulae (as, say, in 29) which 

Paul should raise his voice so earnestly against them the false teachers had employed with reference to their 

while taking up an attitude so different towards the mediating beings ; and his theology as a whole never 

’ Ksscnising' weak brethren in Rome (Rom. 14 /. ) — became fully rounded and complete in such a sense as 

although they do not appear to have attacked him to exclude fresh points of view or new expressions, 
personally at all — shows that he, for his part, discerned Unmistakable traces of an undoubtedly later age cannot 

in them a spirit that was foreign to Christianity and be shown in the epistle, while whole sections, such as 

hostile to it. As their philosophical tendencies and their chap. 4 , can hardly be understood as the work even of 

worship of angels do not fit in with the theory that they the most gifted imitator. None of the gnostic systems 

were Jews (here Alexandrianism helps us no better than of the second century known to us can be shown to 

Essen ism), it will doubtless be lust to regard these be present in Colossians, whilst the false teachers with 

Colossian false teachers as baptised * mysteriosophists,’ whom the epistle makes us acquainted could have made 
who sought to bring their ascetic tendencies w ith them their appearance within the Christian Church in the 

into the new religion, and had found means to satisfy year 60 a.D. just as easily as in 120. 

their polytheistic instincts by the forms of «. newly- There seems no cogent reason even for the invention 
invented worship of angels. In doing so they prided of a mediating hypothesis — whether that of Ewald, which 

themselves on their compliance with all the demands of makes Timothy, joint-writer of Colossians, responsible 

the OT, though in detail they of course interpreted for certain un-Pauline expressions, or that of Holtz- 

these in an absolutely arbitrary way. It was this method mann, according to which an epistle of Paul was gone 

of an affected interpretation of the OT, claimed by over in the second century by the author of Ephesians, 

them to be a guarantee of wisdom, that gave them With the one hypothesis it is impossible to figure clearly 

something of a Judaising appearance ; but in so far as to oneself how the work of wanting the letter was gone 

tlieir ideas had any individuality (as, for example, the about ; and the other it is impossible to accept unless 

notion that between man and the extra-mundane God we choose to admit irreconcilable traits in the picture 

there is a series of intermediate beings, and that the thing of the false teachers — as, perhaps, that Paul himself 

of essential importance is to secure the favour of these wrote only against ’ Essenising ‘ ascetics, whilst the 

mediators or to know how to avoid their evil influences) theosophic angelology was due entirely to the inter- 

they were of heathen not Jewish origin. polator, who had other opponents in his mind. Even 

The Pauline authorship of Colossians has been denied in its most difficult parts, however, the connection in 

in various quarters since Mayerhoff (1838), and, in the epistle is not so loose as ever to force upon one 

particular, by the Tubingen School en masse. The I the impression that there must have been interpolation ; 
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10 . Date. 


and, as regards certain of the difficulties raised by 
criticism, it is to be remarked that caution is always 
necessary in dealing with literary productions of a period 
so obscure. Colossians may be Pauline quite as well 
as Philippians or i Thessalonians. The number of those 
who doubt its genuineness does not grow. 

Colossians was written in captivity {431018), at the 
same time as Philemon, probably from Rome (not from 
Ca-sarea), about 63 a.d. The apostle is 
surrounded by friends — Epaphras, Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, Jesus Justus. "Whether 
Philippians was written before Colossians and Philemon, 
or whether Philippians should be regarded as the apostle's 
last writing is difficult to decide, quite apart from the 
question of a second captivity. The Christological 
portion of Philippians y'l 4 ff.) has much in common 
with Colossians. 

If Ephesians also is really the work of Paul (see below, 
§15/.), it must have been written almost contem- 
poraneously with Colossians. It is true, 


is certainly the least epistolary in character. One 


12. Character 


vainly examines the circumstances of 


11. Relation 
to Eph. 


indeed, that in Col. li, as in Phil, li, 
Timothy is named as joint-writer, while 
he is not mentioned in Ephesians. From this, however, 
it cannot be argued that the situations were materially 
different, any more than it could be argued that Colos- 
sians and Philemon must be of different date because in 
the list of those w ho send greetings in Philem. 23 f. we do 
not find the Jesus Justus named in Col. 4ii, or because, 
in Philem. 23 f . , Epaphras is called a fellow-prisoner and 
Aristarchus a fellow- worker, whilst in Col. 4 Aristar- 
chus, as a fellow-prisoner, heads the list of those who send 
greetings, and Epaphras seems to be regarded as one of 
the fellow -workers. In Eph. 3 1 13 6 20 also Paul is a 

prisoner, yet as much burdened with work as in Col. 1 
04-29 43/ Tychicus is introduced in Eph. 621/. as 
bearer of the letter, and as one who will be able to give 
further particulars as to the apostle’s state, in almost the 
same words as in Col. 4 7 ; and although there is no 

mention of Onesimus in Ephesians, we must hold that 
both epistles refer to the same mission. 

The frequent verbal coincidences between Colossians 
and Ephesians even in points in which the phraseology 
is a matter of indifference (cp, for example, Eph. I15/. 
and Col. 1 3/ 9; Eph. *2 1 and Col. 1 21 213; Eph. 620 
and Col. 434), unless we have here a case of deliberate 
imitation by a later writer, are intelligible only if we 
assume the one letter to have been written when Paul's 
mind was still full of the thoughts and expressions of 
the other. Of Colossians the only portions not finding 
a parallel in Ephesians are: the polemical section, 
2 1-84 (although indeed 210-14 is again an exception), 
and the greetings in 4 io-i8a ; of Ephesians, on the 
other hand, the only portions not finding a parallel in 
Colossians are : the introduction (1 3-14), the liturgically- 
phrased section (013-21), the exhortation to peaceful co- 
operation ( 4 i-i 6 ), and the figure of the spiritual armour, 
although in this case also some reminiscences are not 
wholly wanting in Colossians. 

That the one letter is a pedantic reproduction of the 
other cannot be said. If we possessed only one of them 
it could not be called a mere compilation or paraphrase. 
The parallel passages to Col. 1 , for example, lie scattered 
up and down Eph. 1-4 (or 5 ) in a wholly different order, 
and there is no trace of any definite method according 
to which the one writing has been used for the other. 
There is no sort of agreement among critics on the ques- 
tion as to which of the two is the original form ; but the 
present writer inclines to consider Ephesians the later, 
partly because in Colossians the various details and 
peculiarities are better accounted for by the needs of z, 
church not vet far advanced ethically, and exposed to 
danger from false teaching, and it would have been rather 
contrary to what might have been expected if Paul had 
first sought to meet these very special needs by means 
of a letter of a more general character. 

Of all Paul's epistles addressed to churches, Ephesians 
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of Eoh to whom it is addressed to find 

^ ' occasion for its composition. The 

epistle, w'hich has a personal tinge in only i few 
places, could have been written equally well to almost 
any other church ; it is more of r. sermon than of a 
letter — a sermon on the greatness of that Gospel which 
is able to bridge over all the old contradictions in 
humanity, and on the grandeur of that one Church of 
Christ by which salvation is made sure, and 011 the 
precepts by which the members of this Church ought to 
regulate their lives. One commentator indeed goes so 
far as to say that in Ephesimis * we have the most 
matuie and sustained of all the statements of Christian 
doctrine which have come down to us from the hand 
of the great apostle. 1 Other students may perhaps 
think Galatians and Corinthians more vivid and power- 
ful, Romans richer, Philippians more sympathetic, but 
certainly so far as the thing can be done at all within 
the compass of one short letter, Paul has laid down in 
Ephesians something like an exhaustive outline of his 
Gospel. Viewed on its anti- Jewish or supra- Jewish 
side, however, it is much too slightly wrought out. 

With regard to the question, to whom Ephesians was 
addressed, the only thing quite certain is, that if the 
i ^ T v, epistle was written by Paul it cannot 
, , 0 W ? m have been addressed to Ephesus. Even 
esse . a f ter a n k as k een 5^ b y t p e apologists 
it remains incredible that he should have written to a 
church to which he had devoted three years of his life 
and to which, even after his final parting, his heart still 
yearned so tenderly, in so cold a tone as here, — without 
a word of greeting to anybody, without reference to any 
of their common memories, in short without a single 
individualising note of any kind. Even apart from 1 15 
and 3 2-4 no one could suspect that the apostle is here 
speaking to a church with which his acquaintance was 
so intimate as it was with the Ephesians. If his ac- 
quaintance with the Colossians was formed only by 
report, every reader of the present epistle must hold the 
same to be true of this. If the words ‘ in Ephesus ’ in 
1 1 are to be held to be original, we have here no com- 
position of Paul the prisoner, writing in 63 A. o. , but 
the work of * later hand who has artificially adapted 
himself to the part of the apostle but who wholly failed 
to realise how grossly improbable were the relations 
between Paul and the Ephesians as indicated by him. 

But these decisive words — tv ’E (ptay — are critically 
open to the gravest suspicion. It is true that from the 
date of the Muratorian Canon (about 180) onwards 
they are attested by witnesses innumerable ; but an 
older authority — Marcion — about 140, cannot have 
read them where they now stand, since he took the 
epistle to be addressed to the Laodiceans ; they are 
absent also from both of the oldest extant MSS. (N and 
B) ; and learned Church fathers, such as Origen in the 
third century and Basil in the fourth, agree in their 
omission. Not till the fifth century do we find the 
words regularly established in the recognised texts. 
But it is highly improbable that an original reading tv 
’E (p£au> should ever have come to be deleted (let us 
suppose) on critical grounds ; for the exercise of criticism 
in this sense was unknown in the second century, and, 
if it had been, its exercise here would not have been 
content with a mere negative, but would have gone on 
to substitute the reading that was considered to be more 
appropriate. It is absolutely impossible that the oldest 
text should not have contained the name of some place ; 
a name is rendered quite indispensable by the context 
* to the saints which are 

The only remaining alternative is that we should 

u A ‘PofhnTie’ SU PI ,<,Se the ori g inal name to have 

is. a uatmonc accidentally disappeared and that iv 
e P ‘ ’E cptffip was conjecturally inserted in 
its place, the determining consideration being that 
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Paul must surely, once at least in his life, have written a 
letter to his belu\ed Ephesians. If Marcion read ev 
A aodweiq. instead iv 'E <pe<r<p, it was only because he 
thought this i pi durable conjecture ; what he had in 
his n ui i<l was Col. 4 i 6 , where an epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans is spoken of, which the Colossians also are bidden 
obtain a reading of. The letter alluded to must 
have been nearly contemporaneous with that to the 
Colossians ; we may venture to conjecture that the then 
conditions in Laodicea were very similar to those in 
Culo.ssa*, so that on the present assumption the corre- 
spondences between the two letters become easily 
i-\plic able. Tychicus then also will become the bearer 
ot both letters. Only, on the other side again, it is not 
• visy to understand in this case how it is that Paul treats 
the Colossians with so much greater intimacy and 
cordiality than he treats their neighbours the Laodiceans ; 
how . further, he should invite comparisons by bidding 
the churches exchange letters with each other ; and, 
lastly, how in spite of the labour expended in behalf of 
the Laodiceans by Epaphras (Col. 413), Paul should not 
think it necessary to enclose a greeting from him. 

The nttitude of Ephesians, with its absence of explicit 
and detailed reference to the circumstances and stage of 
growth of its readers, is, on the assumption of its being 
a Pauline letter, intelligible only if its destination excluded 
such individual reference ; in other words, if it was really 
not addressed to any one church, but was u. circular 
intended for a number of Gentile Christian churches (in 
the present case in Asia Minor, or, more precisely, in 
Phrygia) 1 — which Tychicus on the occasion of his 
journey to Colossre was to visit, conveying to them at 
the same time also u, direct message from the gre.n 
apostle of the < ientiles. It is not, after all, beyond 

possibility, however, that Ephesians may lie the epistle 
referred to in Col. 4x6; fur there it is called, not the 


1 Peculiarities in statement of individual doctrines or 
I in theological outlook generally, indifference of attitude 
| upon controverted points of the Pauline period, and 
d preference for the ideas of the old Catholicism that 
was beginning to take shape cannot be denied ; but here 
again, as with Colossians, the case is met if we 
postulate a growl h in the apostle himself, under the 
influence of new conditions. We fail to find in the 
epistle any direct evidence that the writer is a man 
| of the second Christian generation, addressing men 
who have been born Christians ; on the contrary, the 
readers are addressed as persons who had formerly been 
heathens. 

The main obstacle to the traditional view of the 
authorship of the epistle is found in 4 n *2 20 3 5. In 
ie 4 11, in the enumeration of church 

officers, the peculiar spiritual gifts to 
which so great prominence is given in 1 Cor. 3 2 /. 
are almost entirely passed over ; in 220 it is the glory of 
the Church that she is ' built on the foundation of 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner stpne,’ and in 05, as if there had never been any 
such thing as a dispute in Jerusalem or in Antioch, the 
present time is spoken of as that in which the Gentiles' 
equality in privilege has been ' spiritually revealed to 
j his holy apostles and prophets. ' In the mouth of the 
j apostle who has devoted the unremitting efforts of a 
lifetime to the establishment of this equality of privilege, 

I this last expression has a peculiar sound. In a disciple 
I of the apostle, on the other hand, — one who has in view 
I the accomplished fact, the one and indivisible Church 
; for which all the apostles and prophets are equally 
. sacred authorities — the phrases quoted are natural 
! enough ; and on the whole the hypothesis that a Pauline 
Christian, intimately familiar with the Pauline epistles, 
especially with Colossians, writing about 90 A. d. , has 


epistle to Laodicea, but the epistle from Laodicea, by 
which expression may have been intended nothing more 
than a copy of Ephesians to be obtained at Laodicea. 
In the original superscription, if this be so, we may sup- 
pose Paul to ha\e named the province or provinces to 
the churches of which he wished to address himself (cp 
1 Pet. 1 1 ) ; the epistle would then have an almost 
‘catholic’ character, and, in point of fact, next to 


in Ephesians sought to put in a plea for the true Catholi- 
cism in the meaning of Paul, and in his name, is free 
from any serious difficulty. It is \ery hard to decide ; 
perhaps the question ought to be left open as not yet 
ripe for settlement, and Ephesians in the meantime used 
only with caution when the Pauline system is being 
construed. 

Like the Pauline epistles in general, Colossians and 


Colossians, 1 Peter, of all the other NT epistles, is the I Ephesians are among the best preserved parts of the N I', 
one that comes nearest Ephesians in substance. 17 The)- have hardly at all been subjected 

The whole preceding discussion (§ 13/) falls t<> the an ^ £ . to 'smoothing ' revision ; the majority 

ground if, as was dune by the Tubingen school and still ' ** ’ of the variants (which, it must be said, 


l_ « . is done by many recent writers, the 

ness 6 l' au ^ ne authorship is denied. The ex- 
ternal testimony is the best possible : 
from Marcion's time onwards the epistle is included in 
all lists of Paul's writings, and from the second century 
onwards the citations from it are exceptionally frequent. 
On the other hand, in form and style it is removed still 
further than Colossians from the manner of the earlier 
epistles of Paul ; the number of ar ra£ A f)yufpa is 
astonishingly great ; whilst in Paul the devil is called 
Satan, here (Eph. 427 611) he is called 5 ia( 3 o\os or 
(22) ' prince of the kingdom of the air ' , 2 the structure 
of the sentences is strikingly lumbering ; substantives 
closely allied in meaning are constantly linked together 
by prepositions — especially ev — or by the use of the 
genitive, an expedient that conduces neither to freedom 
nor to clearness of style. At the same time the epistle 
has a number of characteristically Pauline expressions, 
including some that do not occur in Colossians, and at 
every step genuinely Pauline turns of thought are 1 
recalled. 

The absence of concrete details in Ephesians has al- 
ready been noted ; but, if it l>e true that we have here 
a circular letter, the standards which we might apply 
to Corinthians or Philippians cease to be applicable. 

1 So, long ago, Usher; and, recently, Lightfuot. 

- In Paul he is called also, howexer, / 3 eAiap (2 Cor, 615) and 
' the god of this world ' (ib. 44). See Belial. 


are very numerous) are clearly mere copyists' errors. 
At the same time the readings vacillate at several 
important points— e.g., (Eph. 39) between Kotvcovia 
and oLKoi/ofxia, (Col. 2 18) between & /xr) eopanev and & 
ebpatcev, (Col. 3 13) between xpiarbs and Kvpios. Influence 
of the text of Ephesians upon Colossians can be some- 
times traced — c.g . , Col. 36 , has been supplied from Eph. 
56 . The obscurity of many of the sentences may have 
helped to protect them from gratuitous change ; in any 
case the exegete of either epistle has a much harder 
task than the text-critic. 

H. J. Holtzmann, hntik dcr Ephcser u. Kolosserbriefe , 
('72), a most careful comparison of the two letters with each 
other and with those Pauline epistles of 
18. Literature. which the genuineness may be regarded as 
certain. Holtzmann's hypothesis is that in 
Colossians we have a genuine epistle of Paul to Colossas, which 
ha-% been expanded by later interpolations; the interpolator is 
the author of the epistle to the Ephesians,— a Gentile Christian, 
of Pauline training, who belonged to the post-apostolic age. 
Alii. Kl'*j.per, Dtr Bruf art die Colosser (*82), and Der Bruf 
an d it F./>hcs(r C91), a very thorough if somewhat stiff exposi- 
tion : Gilos-ian-. is held to be genuine, Ephesians not. H. \. 
Suden in //'/’, 1885, pp, 320 jf., 497^, 672 ff. and 1887, xo^ff.. 
43 -ff' substantially accepted Holtzmann's hypothesis, and in the 
HC (’91) has given a luminous commentary. H. Oltramare, 

C oun/i. sur Us E pit res dc S. Paul aux Colossiens, aux Eph. et 
Phil., 3 \ols., 1091-92, maintains the genuineness of both 
epistles. In the case of Colossians this had already been 
argued most brilliantly by J. B. Lightfoot (St. Paul's Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon, 1875, 8th ed. 1886). J, Mac* 
herson in Commentary on St. Pants £p. to the Ephesians, 
92), has sought with a painstaking care, worthy of Lightfoot 
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1 . Artistic 
feeling. 


himself, to vindicate tradition and solve the difficulties of the ! 
epistle. Er. Haupt (die Cefingcnu haftsbrieft, 1899, an entire l> 
new recast of the A’W/. it get. Kovnn. of H. A. \V. ftleyci) 

takes, as regards the genuineness, a position similar to that *.»f 
the present article, hut dc tides against the Roman migin and I 
in favour of Ctcsarea, Some new points of ■view are nil"* n_d in 
Zahn's Einl. i. d. N.T. , 1807, 310-vjS, both on the qm stion of 
introduction and on details of exegesis. The oiim- justly 
popular commentaries of Kllicott (’ss) and Harless (end ed. 
T8) on Ephesians are now somewhat out of date. See also 
the (posthumous) l‘r S,g,>uu >1,1 to the A',-/, to the Romans and 
Ephesians (’05) b} Pi of. J. A. Hort ; and T. K. Abbott, Comm. \ 
on EphiS,-<in.\ and Coloss tans ('07). ,\. J. 

COLOURS. If in curt, tin branches of art the ancient 
Hebrews fell far behind their contemporaries, tlu*v were 
not without artistic feeling ; if tlu-v li.nl 
no tlr.im.i, they were not devoid of dra- | 
matic instinct (C anti ci. us , 7 ; Pol . i k ai. 
Literature, § 5); and if, through no inheient fault 
of their own, they were unable to attain any degree of 
competency in the highest form of art, yet they had, as 
their poetry shows, a very real appreciation of the 
sublime and beautiful. The neglect to culm ate this 
taste was a necessary consequence of the effort to fulfil 
the ancient command in Ex. 31)4, — a command which 
would of course apply ns much to painting as to sculp- 
ture — and of the monotheism to which they subse- 
quently attained. ( See Ruskin, T100 Paths , 7 f ; 
Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia , 
Juda-a, etc. , 1 m /. ; and cp Athens, § 1. ) J 

A simple style of decoration and the use of some of 
the dyes and dyed stuffs they may indeed have learned 

2. Decoration. ■'* an fly date. ^ Wh.,, however. 

the post-exilic writers wish to describe 
the decorations of an ideal sanctuary, they are obliged 
to borrow their ideas of ornament from Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, or Greece. (See AYomum, Analysis of 
Ornament, 51 /, and cp Israel, § 67.) Character- 
istic of this style of decoration was a love of costly 
display combined with brilliancy of colour { Analysis of 
Ornament, 5, and Bapylonia, § 18, Assyria, § io, 
Egypt, £ 361. From these countries, then, in which 
art was the ally, if not the offspring, of idolatry, came 
the practice of decorating sculpture in the round with 
bold colours and costly raiment, 3 a practice condemned 
by Ezekiel (‘id 14) as being an insult to Yahwe. That 
such cases, however, were exceptional among the 
Hebrews appears probable from the fact that their 
language contains no words for ‘paint,’ 'painting,' 
and ’painter’ (see Paint). Nor floes this striking 
phenomenon stand alone. It is also noteworthy that in 
the original texts no term is found to express that 
property of light known to us ns . oiour 

When a Hebrew writer wishes to compare one object 
with another in respect to its colour he finds it necessary 
3 Colour tC> USe t * le " orc * a J'* n 0‘V ‘ eye ') in the 
vocabulary, sense of appearance. So in Lev. 1355 
the plague is spoken of as changing ‘its 
appearance * (EV, here and in the following examples, ‘ colour '), 
and in Nu. 11 7 the appearance of manna is described tts being 
like the appearance (so here RV) of bdellium. The same \\>>rd 
is used of the appearance of u me (Pro v. ‘23 31), of amber (E/. 

1 4 27 8 2), of burnished brass (fcz. 1 7 Dan. 106), of a beryl ( E/. 

1 16 106), and of crystal (Ez. 1 a). Certainly the term 
rulotir occurs frequently in the EV ; but in such cases 
the translation is seldom warranted by the original text. 

In the Apocrypha, on the other hand, a word d<«i-s once 
occur {yyCjfxa, Wisd. 15 4) with reference to u painted 

1 On the natural stages in the ‘ expression of the imagination," 
->ee Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, part i. beg. 

- Already the poet who sang of the glorious \ ictory over 
Sisera knew of dyed stuffs (C"y~ j SS U'), and seems to assume 
that Israel could be expected to provide its enemies with booty 
of this kind (Judg. 530). Of what colours, how'ever, this stuff 
was composed is not stated ; nor is it said with what colours the 
needlework (TCp“l> cp 1 Ch. 2112 Ez. 17 3) mentioned in the same 
passage was embroidered. See Embroiuj ry. 

3 For specimens of early Or. coloured figures see Ohnefalsch' 
Richter, Kypros , die Bibet und Homer , Tafel-Band, Ixviii. and 
cp the notes in Text-Band, 317, 418. 
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image ; but in this instance the term denotes rather the 
paint or pigment used. 

Just as the want of ® word to express the idea of 
’painting’ tends to prove that the art wns very little 
cultivated, so 11 Iso the want of a word for colour (found 
in Syriac gxiiona, Arabic lawn UM , Egyptian 1 non) 
naturally suggests that colours were not much talked 
about by the Hebrews. This inference could indeed 
be shown to be unwarrantable if we found many names 

. , for different colours, and could prove 

4. Colour sense. , , „ . L , 

archceologically that nnmy colours 

were in use. When, however, we come t" examine the 
1 lebrew colour -terms — and this applies also to those in 
use among the Grci ks and the Romans 2 — at mi) rate in 
biblical times, wc find that \ ery few- of them are real 
colour-terms at all, such terms being used as denote 
rather a contrast between light and darkness, brightness 
and dimness, than what we commonly understand by 
colour. Still, if colours an- not sharply distinguished 
in the languages of the ancient world it does not follow 
that the Hebrews and other primitive races were unable 
to distinguish shades of colour for which their language 
possessed no distinct terms, or that they were, at least 
with respect to certain colours, colour-blind. 3 

It is not so much a question of deficiency of colour-sense (as 
was contended some >ears ago) as of an undeveloped colour- 
vocabulary. (Sc i- Del., Iris, 20, and Benzinger, Anh. under 
‘ Farben ; also Grant Allen, Colour Sense, chaps. 1 1 13 .) If 
colour-blind people are in common life able Lo use 1 orrectly the 
names of colours dial they do not see, so coiocr-cly a people 
may be able to di-.crimm.ite mluurs for which their language 
has not set apart names. 4 Besides, it now .seems clear that 
even the lower animals are sensitive to colour (see Grant Allen, 
221 ; Clodd, Tee Story of Creation, 87 J. ; and cp Drummond, 
Ascent of Man, 165 jf., Montaigne, Essays [Cotton], 1 304 [’7:]). 

From the use of the terms which the Hebrew's did 
possess, we are led to conclude that one and the same 
6 Scarcity worc * was used to denote several shades 
f ^ of one colour ; the context or object to 

names which the colour was applied a hording 
the clue as to the particular shade in- 
tended. Sometimes, however, in order to distinguish 
the shade of colour quite unmistakably, the thing 
described is compared with another object of which the 
colour in question is peculiarly characteristic (cp Eng. 
salmon-pink, emerald -green, etc.). 

It is indeed remarkable how few real colour-terms 
occur in the OT. Only three of the natural colours are 
distinguished by names, while for blue and yellow' dis- 
tinct terms are entirely wanting. The deficiency, how- 
ever, is made up for by the use of the terms expressing 
degrees of light or dark ; and in addition to these are 
found artificial colours with the name of the object from 
which they were derived like our crimson, cochineal, 
indigo, etc. Substances, ton, i.f which a particular 
colour was characteristic, m.iv have been used to repre- 
sent the colour itself (like Eng. orange, etc.). 

It will be convenient to group and examine the words 
employed under the following headings; terms ex- 
k riaasifi. P ressin g f 1 ) light and degrees of light, 
ation ( 2 ) darkness anc l degrees of dark, (3) 
natural colours, (4) variegated surfaces, 
(5) pigments, (6) ol>|cets. Finally, it will be necessary 
to point out instances in which the EV expresses or 
implies •• reference to colour where no such reference 

1 Cp mm, which means originally ‘skin,’ ‘complexion. 1 
- ( "p I ie (juinecy, Autobiography, note to chap, un Paxton : 
‘The truth is, colours were as loosely and latitudinarially 
distinguished by the ) s and Romans as degrees of affinity 
and consanguinity are everywhere.' See fuither Smith’s Diet , 
of Class Antiqq., s.v. 4 colores,’ and Robertson Smith in Nature, 
Dei . 6tli, 1877. 

3 broad I v speaking we may >-:iv that all people see alike. 
Where, howeicr, as in the case of artists, the colour-sense has 
been specially trained, colours are seen differently. Colour- 
blindness can only be regarded as a disease. [Cp Ruskin, 
Modem Painters, new ed. in small form ( 1 7), 1 72, § A] 

4 Even the modern Englishman docs not is-: more than about 
half a dozen colour-names (red, yellow, green, blue, pink, gray, 
brown, white, and black), though he is quite able to distinguish 
many other shades of colour for which the KiHish dictionary 
has names, as well as probably others for which it has none. 
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necessarily exists. Except in the case of (5) and (6) it I 
is impossible to arrive at very definite conclusions, the J 
interpretation being based mainly on philological con- 
siderations. 

( 1 ) Light and degrees of light —The word ns, sak, 
(from nns, Syr. salt, ’to shine’), used in Cant. 5 10 to 

_ f denote the glow of a healthy complexion 

r 8 ™? 8 ° anc * trans ^ ate< ^ ’white’ in the EV, means 
® ’ primarily g lowing or glistening (cp its 

use in Jer. 4 u, if the text is correct, of ? wind [AY 
’ dry,’ RV ’ hot’], in Is. ltS 4 of heat [EV ’clear’], and 
in 324 as an adverb [runs EV 'plainly']). 0 repre- 
sents it in Cant, by Xcuku s, a word which originally con- 
tained a similar idea, as is shown by its use in Mt. 17 2 
Mk. 9 3 and Lk. P29. 

Similarly *ihs, sdhor, seems to mean literally ’ dazzling,' 
though in Judg. fuo it is applied to asses of a light 
colour, perhaps reddish-white (cp Ass, col. 344, 11. 2). 
What particular shade of colour the word denotes in 
this passage is doubtful ; but Moore may be right when, 
following A. M filler (Das Lied der Deborah ), he supposes 
it to be ’ gray or tawny inclining to red. ’ 0 B ’s rendering, 
/xearjfx^pias, is a mere guess, intended to connect the word 
with enns (cp Jer. 20 16 0 ). A derivative nn- ? -) from the 
same root is traditionally found in Ez. 27 16 iir.-Tru, 
EV 'white wool' ; but see Javan), and probably also 
the name Zohar (Gen. 46 10 -ir.x - , see Names, § 66) 
is to be derived from the same root. 

The term nns, sahobh (from 3.7-. Ar. sahiba), ’ glitter- 
ing like gold,' starts with the same idea. It is used of 
leprous hair in Lev. 1.430 32 f>, where the EV represents 
it by ’ yellow,’ and in Ezr. S-7 the Hophal participle of 
the same root is applied to ’ brass’ (AY ■ fine copper,’ 
kV ' bright brass'). In Lev. 13 3032 0 translates it by 
t-avdifav, and in 13 36 by Sai'tfjs, whereas in Ezra S: 7 
( = 1 Esd. S57) it would seem to render by ortX/ 3 cov 
[BAL]. 1 To express ’brilliant,' as contrasted with 
’white,’ the NT employs Xauirpos in Lk. 23 xx (EV 
•gorgeous’), ACLKIO30 (EV ’bright’), Ja. 22 (AV 
‘goodly,’ RY 'fine'), Rev. 160 (AY ’white,’ RY 
‘bright’), and Rev. 19 8 (AY ‘white,’ RV ’bright’). 
In Acts 10 30 Ja. 22 Rev. 156 the Vulgate translates the 
word by candidus. 

(2) Darkness and degrees of dark. — To express the 
idea of darkness the term anc. sdhor (from inc', Syr. 

„ r s'/tar, 'to be black') is employed. It 

, egrees 0 is used of the dark hair in a leprous 
r ' rising (Lev. 1331 37), of a sunburnt 
skin or complexion (Job 30 30, iaKuToorai [BX], p.€p.e\d- 
vioTcu [A]; Cant. 1 5), and of dark horses (Zech. 62); 
and a diminutive form irnnc, & harbor, is applied in 
Cant. 16(0 p.epe\av cop.lv 7]) to dark ringlets. When it is 
desired to express a particularly dark colour another 
substantive is sometimes added, as 'oven-black,' Lam. 

5 10 (of skin ; 0 ws icXlpavos e 7 reXtco 077 ), ’ raven -black,' 
Cant, a n (of hair), and in the XT 'sackcloth-black 
(Rev. 612). In the EY sdhor is represented by 'black,' 
and in 0 and XT by p.l\as. From the same root are 
derived itc. JPhdr (Lam. 48; see Coal, § i), and prob- 
ably Tire', Sihor (Josh. I33), another name for the Nile 
(see Sri 1 h or). 

Another word cv,, hum (from mn = c’2n), applied to 
sheep whose wool has been scorched by the sun, 
though really meaning simply ‘dark,’ may be trans- 
lated 'brown, as is done by AY in Gen. 30 2.2 f 3540. 
In 0 it is rendered by <pcubs and once ( v . 40) by 
iroudXos. * To express the idea of gloom and sorrow 

* The Heb. has 3HT2 n'rcn C'lO nevu 

For this 1 Esd. has «>u trxevTj xaAxa aero ^pTjtTTOV <tt iA- 

pOVTCL (TKCUTJ | 1'1 .Hid K. O’. “*"0 X’ XP T ?°’ T0 ^ CTTtX^Ol'TO? 

\pv croccfious kcl fivo [L]. 

2 There is also a form “—33. kiimrir (Job 3 s plur. constr. 

1 *T> ora.]) which occurs in J «.>’-> (AV IiLlI.i >•■>-.). and has often 
been connected with an Aram, root • ^ 3 , ' to be black.’ B I)B, 
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we meet with the root i-p, kadhar , which has the 
primary meaning ’ to be dirty. ' Thus it can be applied 
to the turbid water of a brook (Job 0 16), to a sorrowful 
countenance (Jer. $21), to mourning garments ( 14 a), 
and even to gates of a mourning city (Jer. 14 *) and to 
the heavens (Jer. 4 28 1 K. 18 45). In Is. 50 3 a dernative 
I’.TTif ) from the same root is used of the mourning garb 
of the heavens (EY 'blackness'). To the same root 
also probably belong the names Kedar (vip Gen. 2513) 
and Kidron tj'Tp 2 S. 1523 ; see Names, § 102). 
Further, -cn, ltd sak, ’to be dark, 1 ^ word generally 
used of the darkness of approaching night (cp Job 
186 Is. 630), is used in Lam. 617 of the eyes becoming 
dim, in Ps. 69 _- 4 of their becoming blind ; and in Lam. 
48 the same term is applied to a dark complexion. 
This root gives us the common w'ord for ’ darkness ’ 
(-•jTil Both Tip and -j«n are represented in 0 by 1 tkotcl- 
freiv, (tkotovv, ffvvffKord^ecv : and -jyn also by ffKorifav. 

Finally, to this class belong also apparently 'b' l, rn i 
hakhlili (Gen. 49 12, 0 ,>u - ■g a P 07r0L0L ) an d 
hakhlfluth (Prov. 2329 0 ,: *s*\ correctly weXtoi) : both of 
them seem to refer to the dull ( E\’ ’ red ' ) appearance of 
the eyes after excessive drinking (cp the name Hachilah 
[n s, 3 n 1 2319], and see Names, 102). 

(3) Natural colours . — Under this heading are included 
those Hebrew' words which more closely resemble our 
q natural colour-terms. There are three 

colours classes: («) (P) red ' ( 7 ) p-oon. 

white 1S doubtless true l ^ at primarily white 

denoted simply purity, green paleness, and 
red depth of light ; but the use to which the words are 
applied show's that the Hebrews attached to them fairly 
definite ideas of colour. 

(a) WTiite is commonly represented by p 1 ?, Idbhan. 
Thus it is used of the colour of goats (Gen. 3O3537), of 
teeth( 49 12), of manna (Ex. 16 31), of leprous hair (Lev. 133 
10 20/ ), of the leprous spot (Lev. i:js 4 38/ ), of garments 
(Eccl. 98 ), and of horses (Zech. 18 636). Here also, as 
with the shades of dark, different shades of colour seem 
to be clearly distinguished, as ’ milk-white’ (Gen. 49i2), 

4 coriander- seed white’ (Ex. 1631), ’snow-white’ (Xu, 
12 io 2 K. '127 Ps. 6814 Is. 1 18), and in the XT ’wool- 
white' (Rev. 114), ’bright-white' (Mt. 172 Lk. 929), 
and ' harvest- white ’ (Jn. 435). We even find in Lev. 
I339 a compound expression (mn 1 ? rnnp) used to describe 
a sh-wle of white (AY ’ darkish white,' RV ‘ dull white ’). 

From the same Hebrew root seem to be derived the names 
Laban (pk < Ven. 2 1 29), Libni (‘33k Ex. 617), Libnah (j-jj^k 
Josh. 10 2'i ; but sec LiunahJ, Lcbanah (ruuS E/. *J 4 =,), and 
T.eEmnn t K. 620(6]), so-called either on account of its 

snow-capped or from the colour of its stone, as well as the 
substantives Ubhatuih ‘moon’ (Ca. <• 10), nJIlVi libhneh , 

‘ white - poplar ' (Gen. 30 37), and, possibly, njn 1 ?, Icbhendh , 
‘brick* (Ex. 1 14 ; see, however, Brick, § i, n.). See Names, 
§§ 66, 102. 

The corresponding root in Aramaic is th, hnr, which 
in Is. 2922 is used (as a verb) of the face becoming pale 
with shame, and in Dan. 7 9 of a snow-white garment. 1 
Both these words are usually represented in 0 byXewefo 
(cp, however, Gen. 30 37 where xXwp6s — pM, and, more- 
over, there occurs in the Apocrypha a word Xet'xw/Aa 
which is used of a disease of the eyes (Tob. 2 10 3 17 68 11 
8x3, but in Ecclus. 43 18 XevKbrrjs, Heb. p - ^). 

To the same class, perhaps, belongs also nh» Gen. 
40 16. In the RY it is translated ’ white bread ’ ; but from 
what follows in the context the word w'ould seem to refer, 
not to the contents of the baskets, but to the baskets 
themselves (AY ’ white baskets ’ ). Finally, to express 
| the idea of the hair becoming grayish-w'hite through old 
I age, there is the root 2'ir, sibh (iS. 122 Jobloio), 

however, appends a query, and Che. denies the existence of 
a root T23 in OT ( Expositor , June 1897, p, 406; JQR, July 
I 1897, p. 575). Cp Eclipse, Chemarim. 

1 Robes of state seem to have been of white as well as of 
purple (see below, § 15). Cp Jos. Ant. xvii. 83, viii. 7 3, xi\. S2 ; 
BJ ii. 1 1 ; see Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara , 3 380 [b T U 104J. 
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whence the derivative n:rc\ scbhah , 'gray hair' (Gen. 
4238 442931 Deut. 3225 Hos. ?9 Prov. 2O29) or ‘old 
age’ (Is. 464). In (5 it is usually represented correctly 
by TTo\td or rb yrjpas. 

(/ 3 ) Perhaps the most clearly distinguished of the 
natural colours, as being the colour of blood, was red, to 

10 Red ex P ress the Hebrews commonly used 

the root dim 'ddham. That it denoted a 
brilliant hue is evident from the fact that Isaiah uses 
the verb q-inh in the sense of becoming like scarlet 
(y^pi, see below, § 14), and the Priestly Code speaks of 
skins dyed red ( C ;N»?)- The adjective chk, ’ ddhom, is 
applied to blood in 2 K. 322, to blood-stained apparel 
in Is. 032 ; and verbal forms, to a blood -1 >esm eared 
shield (cund) in Nah. 2 4 [3], and to wine (oinjv) in Prov. 
2331. That the root, how'ever, was also employed to 
describe other colours of a reddish hue is apparent 
from its use as applied to a heifer (Nu. 19 2) or a horse 
(Zech. 18 ), to a reddish-brown ('juin, Gen. 2625 1 S. 
I612 i 1 cp Lam. 47, Cant. 5 xo, and see Goliath, § 2, n.) 
skin, as well as to reddish or brownish-yellow lentils 
(Gen. 25 30). 3 The Priestly Code uses also a diminutive 
form ^ car in I to express merely ‘reddish,’ applying it to 
the colour of the leprous spot (Lev. 13 19 24) or sore 
(Lev. 134 =/.). 

From the same root are derived the names Edom (D1K Gen. 
2030), Admah (.isi.y Gen. 10 19), and Adummim (d'Oik Josh. 
157 IS 17; see Names, § 102) as well as the precious stone 
called cuv (see Ruby and Precious Stones). To din 

ih~m, corresponds irvppoy (lit. ‘having the colour of fire’) in 
© .ind NT; and in Alt. I623 we find the verb wppd^eLV 
used of the sky. 

Other roots, however, besides this are occasionally employed to 
designate this colour. Thus the root |*En, which usually 

conveys the idea of' acidity, fermentation,’ seems to be used in Is. 
63 1 to denote a colour ; and the context requires a blood- or 
wine-like appearance (cp Eng. sorrel, (1) irom sur~sour and 
(2) from saur= reddish-brown). o'iDN i n Zech. 67 is also, from 
the context, possibly to be read CsDn (Che.); cp Ges.-Buhl, 
J.r*. j’CN. The root isn>'* harnar ‘to be red,’ is traced by some 
in Ps.759, and, with more justice, in Job 16 16 (Pu'al'al form). 
To this cla.^s we may also probably assign piC', sarok, ‘reddish- 
brown' (cp Ar. aSkaru , *a sorrel -horse,' and Heb. PT 1 ^) — a term 
used in Zech. 1 8 of a horse. 

(7) The third natural colour term describes those 
uncertain hues — colours which it has, in all ages, 

11 Gr en ^ een ^ ound difficult to distinguish — that 
hu s waver between blue, yellow, and green. 

In Hebrew the adjective employed (from 
p-,’. ‘to be pale,' cp Assyr. araku , ‘to grow pale' 
[of the face], arku, ’yellow,’ and Aram, 'to 

be pale') can be applied to the colour of vegeta- 
tion (Job 398 2 K. 1926 Is. 3/27); and substan- 
tive pr , yerek, derived from the same, root denotes 
vegetable produce in general. As, moreover, the root 
idea of the word was originally, like that of y\cop 6 s 
its Greek equivalent, merely paleness or faintness of 
colour, a derivative (pp-|>) can be used to describe a 
panic-stricken countenance (Jer. 306 ) or the fading colour 
of decaying vegetation (Deut. 2X22 Amos 49 Hag. 217). 
Further, to express simply ’ palish,’ a diminutive form 
(pipf) can be used- of plague spots (Lev. 13 49 14 
37) or of the appearance of gold (Ps. 6813). 4 On the 
word pin. hdnis ( x /pn ‘to be yellow?’ ; cp Names, 
§ 66) which is applied to gold (Ps. 68 14, etc.) and seems 
to denote a shade of yellow , see Gold. 

(4) Variegated surfaces . — A few words occur which, 
though their precise meaning is uncertain, undoubtedly 

1 Che., C‘iy ' 3 D 1 X ; cp Lam. 47 (Exp. 7 '., Aug. 1899). If, 
however, 1 S. 16 12 refers, not to David’s complexion, but to the 
colour of his hair, the word will then mean ‘reddish.’ 

2 Unless we point C1N.1 (see Esau, § 1). 

3 From this root some derive "!Dn, hemar, ‘asphalt,’ "On, homer , 
‘clay,’ yahmur, ‘roebuck.’ 

4 Cp Me-jarkon (a doubtful place-name in Josh. 19 46). 
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denote a. parti - coloured appearance of some kind ; 

12 . Variegated their enip ! 0 y™ el,t b f n ® for ! he . most 

surfaces P art rcstnctc(1 t0 tae description of 
animals. Of these the term rendered in 
AV by ' ringstraked ’ and applied to goats (ipy, 'akodh, 


Gen. 30 35 39 f 31810x2), probably has reference to 
white stripes on an otherwise dark skin ; that translated 
’ speckled ’ (ipj, ndkddh, Gen 30 32 f. 35 39 31 8 10 12) to 
light spots on a dark skin ; and that represented by 
’ grisled ' (113, bdrodh) and used of both goats (Gen. 31 
10 12) and horses (Zech. 636) to light patches on a dark 
skin. The last word would, therefore, probably corre- 
spond to our piebald. 


In Jer. 129(RV) we meet with the phrase ‘a speckled (yi is) bird 
of prey.’ The commentators have sought to justify and explain 
it ; but it remains improbable. 1 A combination of different 
colours is expressed in Gen. 30 32 ff. hy toSo, fill ft', probably 
‘ Itcsprinkled,' ‘flecked * (cp sfictrsus). The same term is used in 
E/ek. 16 16 of the dyed stuffs of many colours with which other 
peoples were wont to decorate their shrines. 

(5) Pigments . — The Hebrews knew and made use of 
several pigments, three of which were derived from 
p. , animals. These three dyes were all 
lgmen s. manufactured by the Phoenicians : the 
one ’scarlet’ or 'crimson ' (whence its Gr. name (poivi- 
kovv and Lat. phccnicium ), from an insect (coccus) 
which gave its name to a species of oak on which it 
was found ( Ilex coccifera ) ; the other two from a slimy 
secretion found in a special gland of a species of shell- 
fish called Murcx trunculus and Murex brandaris. 
By infusing the insect (coccus) in boiling water a 
beautiful red dye was produced, superior in effect and 
durability to cochineal ; the other dyes w'hen applied 
to articles became at first of whitish colour, but 
under the influence of sunlight changed to yellowish 
greenish and finally to purple, the purple being red or 
blue according to the species of shell -fish employed. 
These three colours were held in high estimation by the 
ancients on account of both their brilliancy and their 
costliness. The purple-blue is translated ‘ blue ’ in the 
EV, but must have corresponded rather to our violet , by 
which it is once rendered in the AV (Esth. 16 and in the 
margin 815). The Hebrews knew no hlue colour with which 
to compare it, and hence it is said in Berachoth \ 2 that ‘ purple- 
blue is like the sea, and the sea is like the plants, and the plants 
are like the firmament of heaven ' (see ako Mctien h. 4, and cp 
Del. in PREV) iv. 488, Iris, 18 and the articles Purple, 
Scarlet, Blue, Crimson). 

(a) To designate the first of the dyes mentioned 
above, the Hebrews sometimes used simply y^'m, tola , 
„ . , ‘worm,' just as we speak of crimson 

. car e . Arab. £z™//'.s = Sansk. krimi) and 
cochineal (really a term denoting the insect Coccus cacti 
found in Mexico) Thus it is used in Is. 1 18 as the 
most natural example of a glaring and indelible dye, 
and in Lam. 4 s (where ( 5 1 -- gives the simple term 
kvkkos, ‘berry’ [A, koXttwi/], the insect being regarded in 
early times as a species of berry) of princely raiment. 
It even occurs as a verbal derivative (o'y^nE. Nah. 12 3 
[4] ; (5 ifXTrai^ovTas) with the meaning ’ to be clothed 
in scarlet’ (see, however, Dress, § 3, n. ). More 
often, however, the form ny^in, tola' at h, is found 


with the addition, either before or after it, of the 
word 'yj, sant — a word which has been derived 
from the root r:tr. sdndh (cp Assyr. snutu, pos- 
sibly fr. sand), supposed to mean ’ to glitter,* and 
is thought to refer to the brilliant colour derived from 
the yS'un. In this form it is mentioned as a costly pos- 
session (Ex. 3523), and as being, therefore, suitable 
for an offering (Ex. 254 35 6 Lev. 14 4 ["n 6495152 

["nn "yv] Nu. 196 ["n 'rs\), for the hangings (Ex. 2636 


1 (5 <T7r^Aaiov uatvrj? (BX'O ; but Aijcrram [A]). yis seems to 
be an old word for hyaena (see Zeboim). <r7njA. = rnyft, which 
may have been miswritten nyiO» out of which we may deduce 
a false reading nSHB (see Siegf.-Sta., j,?'. B"y)* 
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27 16 36 37 38 18), for the ephod (Ex. 28 56 3928), for the 
priests' girdle (Ex. 288 39529), for the breastplate (Ex. 
2815 398), and for the embroidered pomegranates (Ex. 
2833 3924), etc. In Ecclus. 45 n, also, it is used of 
some kind of embroidered work (Gr. KeKXuxrfibvr) k6kk(o ; 
vet. Lat. torto cocco). A thread of this colour — expressed 
by Hani alone — was commonly used in the times of the 
Jahvist as a mark (Gen. 882830; Josh. 2 21, JE), and 
the single term is employed in two poetical passages 
(2S. I24, where the maidens of Israel are called upon 
to lament Saul, who used to clothe them in scarlet ; 
and Ca. 43) as equivalent to the longer expression. In 
tlv acrostic on the ' Capable \V< unan ' the same word 
is used in the plural sdni w 1 ) to describe the warm 

clothing provided against the cold of winter (Prov. 
31ai), and in Is. 1 18 to denote probably scarlet-stuff as 
distinguished from the dye itself (> v *r.). As a substitute 
for these expressions we find the Chronicler using a 
word karmil (2 Ch. 2714 3 14, cp Ex. 80 35), 

derived from the Persian ( kirm , 'a worm,' see Crimson, 
and cp above). In <5 kokkivos is chosen to represent 
all these expressions, and there can be no doubt that 
where the same word occurs in the NT it denotes this 
dye (Mt. 27 28 Heb. 919 Rev. 1734 18 12 16). 

Later OT writers knew of another pigment of a 
like shade of colour, called nc'C. Safer (EV ’ vermilion ') 
— perhaps oxide of lead (cp 0 /aIXtos and see Richm, 
HiVB ’ Mi/nmg ’). It was used for painting ceilings 
(Jer. 22 14, 0 /xiXros) and images (Ezek 28 1 j. 0 •> patpis ). 

(j3) The Purple- blue (rtaa, tl'klnleth , Assyr. ta-hl-tn) 
and Purple-red (jcrw, 'argdnnin, Bib. Aram, pix, 
p , Assyr. argamannu) dyed stuffs also figure 
urp es. j ar g e ]y t ^ e decoration of the Taber- 
nacle and the priestly robes ; but they can hardly have 
been known as early as the scarlet (cp Canticles, § 15), 
their employment being characteristic of P and later 
writers. They also can be used for an offering (Ex. 
25 4 356), as being <1 valuable possession (Ex. 8023), 
as well as for the curtains (Ex. 20 1 368), for the veil 
(Ex. 2631 3635), for the hangings (Ex. 2636 27 16 3637 
38 i 8), for the priest's ephod (Ex. 286 39c), for the 
girdle (Ex. 288 39529), and for the breastplate (Ex. 
2815 398), etc. A late prophet knows both colours 
as part of the splendour of heathen worship (Jer. 10 9). 
It seems natural also to another late writer to assume 
that the Midianitish chiefs would wear robes of purple- 
red (Judg. 826); and Ezekiel tells how the robes of 
purple-blue worn by the Assyrians had struck the im- 
agination of the women of Israel (286), whilst he also 
knows (277) of purple-blue and purple-red from 
ELISHAII {‘/.i ’. ). In Ecclus., too, both dyes are men- 
tioned (45io) as occupying a prominent place in the 
raiment of Moses, and in 630 ribbons of purple-blue 
are said to form part of the adornment of Wisdom. 
On the defeat of Gorgias d} ? ed stuffs of both colours 
were taken by Judas Maccabaeus among the spoil 
(1 Macc. 423) Of the two purples red seems to 
have been preferred. Solomon's ’ seat of purple ' (Cant. 
3 10) is perhaps due in error (see Purple) ; but purple 
robes of office were common. Judas was struck by the 
fact that the Romans, notwithstanding their power and 
riches, were not clothed in purple (1 Macc. 814). When, 
however, Alexander appoints Jonathan high priest, he 
sends him a purple-red robe (10 206264 [XV]) ; so like- 
wise Antiochus when he confirms him in the office (11 58). 
On the other hand, when the treachery of Andronicus 
is discovered, he is at once deprived of the purple robe 
(2 Macc. 4 38). Similarly in the NT in Mt 27 28 (xXa/xus 
KOKKLvrj) Mk 15 17 ( iropcpvpa ) and Jn. 19 2 {lp.a.Tiov 
7 roo(pupovv), the red -purple robe is used as a mock 
image of majesty; while in Lk. 16 19 ( vopepvpa ) it is 
one of the characteristics of a rich man. In Rev. 174 

1 © 5i(r<ra9 (v. 22 ) howeveT suggests CUU' * double.* So Vg. 
Schleusner, Gra., Che. 


{irop<pvpovv Kai k6kklvov) it is part of the attire of the 
great harlot, and in IS 12 [irop<f>vpas) is referred to as 
valuable merchandise (cp also v. 16 7 ropepvpovv). It is 
also worthy of note that one of Paul's converts made 
her living by selling this dye {iropcpvpbTrinXis, Acts 16 14). 
In Cant. 76 the hair of the bride seems to be compared 
with purple (jojin). and Greek parallels for this arc 
quoted. The comparison, however, can hardly be 
trusted, for -fa jojnxD “on n*?Ti is a dittogram of -r.sH 
Ktizd tSj which precedes. Each form of the clause 
seems to be more correct in one half than the other. 
Read, perhaps, with Cheyne ’ The locks of thy head are 
like Carmel ( ) ; they arc pleasant (nsyj) as an 
orchard of pomegranates' (see Gallery, 2). j;s 3 in 
pnio is plainly some word which should follow ; 

probably noyj (written 'cyj, and corrupted p: ; cp 
Hair, § 1). In the Gr. is commonly represented 
by vdiKivdos and vaKivdevos , 1 and pj-),y by Troptpupos in 
both OT and NT (see Rev. 917 21 20). 

(6) Objects . — The words included under this heading 
denote objects of which «. particular shade of colour 

_ . , was characteristic. Thus pa, bus [ 2 Ch. 

^ eC 5 12, 0 ( 3 for<nvos) was the fine cotton or 
linen manufactured by the Egyptians, 
and called elsewhere (Ex. 26 1 Gen. 41 42, etc.) Sel 
(see Erman, Life in .-Indent ligrft, 448, and the 
articles Egypt, g 35, Cotton, and Linen). Tin, hur, in 
Esth. 16 probably means ’ white -stuff ’ (whence 'Tin in 
Is. I99), and oQT) (Pers. kdrpas) ‘ white cotton.’ Three 
more rare words occur in the same verse which have 
been thought to denote different species of valuable stone 
or plaster : w, ses, (also in Ca. £15) which has been 
supposed to be identical with c : 'u\ Saytl (1 Ch. 20 2), 
and to mean 'white marble or 'alabaster'; nr.2 i 
bah at f 0 1 n apeapaydiTijs, 0 A a/xapay8os) denoting per- 
haps 'porphyry' (so BDB ; EV 'red marble,' RV m £- 
‘porphyry'); *n, Jar, meaning possibly 'pearl’ or 
’ pearl- like stone ’ ; 0 ttLvvlvos XlOos) ; and nano {sbhereth 
EV ' black marble,' RY m s- ’ stone of blue colour ’), which 
has been derived from -in2 = nnu‘. and taken to mean 
’ black marble ' (see, however, Makhi.e). 

Lastly it remains to notice a few passages in which 
the EV unnecessarily implies a reference to colour. 

17. Ambiguities Thu , s the green ’ iS sometim f 

of EV used in to re P resent w °rds 

denoting not colour but a healthy 
and flourishing condition. Of such words py-i, ra'audn , 
which means rather 'luxuriant,' is correctly translated 
in 0 by various words expressive of luxuriance (ocurus 
Dt. 12 2 Is. f >7 5 ; (tv<tkios 3 K. 14 23 Ca. I16 Ez. 613 ; 
aXffworjs 4 K. 1 6 4 17 10 2 Ch. 28 4 Jer. 8613 17 8 Ez. 27 6). 
Very similar is the use of n 1 ?, la/i, ’ fresh, moist '(^Xw/)6s 
Gen. 30 37 Ez. 17 24 20 47 [21 3] ; uypbs Judg. 16 7 8) and 
201. rdtdbh 'juicy' (vypos Job 8 16). Again 2'2X, 'abhibh, 
denotes 'fresh, juicy ears of corn' (Lev. 214), and 2K. 
ebh, can be used of ' fresh young plants' (Job 8 12 Cant. 
6n) ; whilst cae, paggtm , seems to denote tender young 
fruits (Ca. 2 13, see Del. ad loc.), and banned, 

(Lev. 2314) applies to 'garden fruit' in general. 

To this category belong also such compound expressions as 
XC"] mtU ‘grassy pastures ' (Ps. *232) and rr”* 'lifts ‘ sprouts of 
the field’ (Ecclus. 40 22). In all these cases the term ‘green, 1 
used in AV, might indeed serve as a paraphrase ; but it is other- 
wise with the following examples: — In Job 66 the word")’") 
translated ‘white’ (of an egg) is thought by many to mean ‘the 
juice of purslain ' (so RVmg. 0 p^acm- wt-voly but see Fowl); 
but whichever interpretation be adopted it will be admitted 
that the Hebrew word contains no idea of colour. Similarly 
TNi* ffi e reading adopted by EV in Is. 27 2 (AV ‘red wine,’ RV 
‘wine’) instead of (RVmg- ‘a pleasant vineyard'; see 
SBOT), means really ‘ foaming wine ’ (Driver on Dt. 32 14) ; and 


1 © also gives vaulvdivos for w"ri (Ex. 25 5 20 14 357 2-;, etc.), 
taking it as the equivalent of n_ s 2P. 
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COMFORTER 

na in the expression rpcrQ'(Ex. 10 19, etc., Wisd. 10 18 QdXao-crav 
epytyiai*), meaning 1 reed.' contains no reference to colour. 
Morcovei, in the expressions ,-)S'S ps;»'N (AV ‘black night,’ RV 

‘blackness of night’) in Pr. 7 9 and TINS (AV ‘blackness’) in 
Joel 26 Nah. 2 10 the English renderings are purely paraphrastic, 
'in the same way the long robe (perhaps white with a blue 
border) worn by Joseph (Gen.3?3)and by Tamar (2 S. 13 ii) is 
transformed in the EV into ‘a «_oat of many colours.’ In 
Pr. 20 30 (nnzn AV ‘blueness’) and Ecclus. 23 10 (ju.ioAu)i/f AV 
‘blue mark’) the words mean literally ‘ bruise.’ 

Literature. — Riehm, ////"A * Kaiben.' 1436; I’en/inyer, 
Arch. 269^ ‘ Farben-namen ’ ; Now.iek, If A 263/.' ‘M.derri’; 
Del., Ins, and ‘Farben’ mPRf'i -' ; 1 ‘errot and Clupiez (\V. 
Armstrong), Hist. 0/ Art in Sardinia, Judea, Sy> !<t, and 
Asia J/.vi.o*, 1 ioo-^-o; and. since the aho\ o was written, an 
article by G. W. Thatcher in Hastings’ DB. M. A. l. 

COMFORTER {ttapakAhtoc [Ti. WH]), Jn. 14 16. 

Sec P vkacuu’E. 

COMMENTARY 21’h. 1322 KV, AV'"c- 

Sec Chronicles, § 6 [c] . Historical Liter ati* r e, 

§ 14 - 

COMMERCE. See Trade and Commerce. 

COMMON. The negatives of the qualities ' clean, 
‘holy' (see Clean, § 1) are — 

1. ' C.<mnv>n.’ a s%n«»nym for ‘ unclean,’ (see Clean), con- 
stantly in RV for k-, Ijdl (properly, ‘that which is open,’ 
Baudissin. Sttidicn , 2 13). A\', however, only twice renders hot 
thus (1 S. 21 4 a); elsewhere it has ‘unholy’ (Lev. 10 10) or 
‘ profane ’ (E/ek. 22 „>t> 42 20 44 23 4 * 15). In NT, the RV is 
less strict with xoicof, which is almost indifferently rendered 
‘common,' 'unclean,' ‘unholy,' ‘defiled,’ ‘polluted.’ So in 

I Macc. I47 62, RV (with AV) gives ‘unclean ' for kolvos. No 
injury is done to the sense; cp Acts 10 15, ‘what God hath 
cleansed ( = pronounced clean), that call not thou common ’ ; v. 

II ‘ common and unclean.’ That which is ‘ common ’ is free, or at 
any rate is treated as if free, from ceremonial restrictions ; it can 
be used in the common life— the life of the j t^n DV, the unin- 
telligent ‘ people of the land ’ (6 ox^os ovro? o yiw6a"K<oi/ tov 
vofjuor, Jn. . 40). And those who use what is only treated as if 
4 common * or open, when it has no right to be so treated, become 
‘common’ — /.<?., unclean — themselves. ‘Common,’ therefore, 
becomes a wide term, dangerously wide from a truly religious 
point of view. What an irony in the evangelist’s expression 
‘with common (EV defiled), that is, unwashed hands’ ! 

2. ‘Unclean,' the strict rendering of a/catfapTos in NT, of 

tame , in OT (0 aicd 9 a.pT 09). Both ‘common’ and ‘un- 
clean’ can be used (1) of forbidden foods or of animals which 
may not be eaten (Acts 10 14 11 8 Rev. IS 2). (2) Of persons who 
are not Jews, or who do not belong to the Christian community 
(Acts 10 28 1 Cor. 7 14 2 Cor. 6 17 ; cp xotvow, Mk. 7 15 and 
parallels, Heb. 0 13 Rev. 21 27 [RT and RV]). 

3. ‘Unholy,’ given in AV of Lev. 10 10 ( hot) becomes 
‘common ’ in RV. In Ezek. 2226 42 20 4423 (same formula), 
AV renders hoi, 1 profane.’ The influence of © and Vg. may be 
suspected ; these versions respectively give /Se/S^A ov, pro/amt m, 
so also in Ezek. 4S15, AV profane, Vg . prof ana. ‘Profane’ is 
best reserved, however, for other Heb. words (see Profane). 
RV of NT retains ‘unholy’ in 1 Tim. I9 2 Tim. 32 (avotrio?), 
Heb. 10 29 (xou'ds). 

4. On the peculiar technical term *) 3 n, ‘to be polluted,’ see 
Hypocrisy. 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS, in the widest sense of 
that expression, is usually considered (on the authority 
of Acts 242-47 4 32-0 11 61-6) to have been one of the 
established institutions of the earliest Christian society 
at Jerusalem. This opinion requires strict limitation ; 
hut that limitation is not to be based, as it has been, 
either on the intrinsic improbability of the institution 
itself, or on a vague conjecture that the writer of Acts 
has idealised the facts. It arises from an investigation 
of the sources of his narrative (cp Acts, § 1 1) — a method 
which has to record one of its most assured results in 
connection with the subject of the present article. 

We have in Acts not one account of the institution 
but three. ( a ) One account comprehensively records 

1 Three t * ie sa ^ e °f l an ds and houses (xuptw ?) 

accounts “'f ; A f s W); according to 2 45 the 

... sale was of all possessions and goods what- 

m ^lc ts. 1 , / \ 

soever [ra KTTjfxara kcll ras uTrap^eis), a 

common fund being thus formed, out of which all were 
supplied according as any man had need. ( 5 ) Accord- 
ing to another account, the sale of property 5 i ; 

Xiopiov, 63} cannot have been universally prescribed, or 
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even generally customary ; for Peter (04) expressly de- 
clares that Ananias was fiw to retain in his private 
possession cither his property or the money for which it 
was sold. Moreover, although there is no hint of there 
being anything to mark out the act of Barnabas (436/ ) 
from the universal practice assumed in (a ) — such as that 
the estate was his only one, or was particularly valuable 
— it is tin night worthy of special honourable mention. 
In 436 /., therefore, it is not assumed, as it is in 434^, 
that the sale of property was e\pe< led of all. ( c ) In 432, 
howe\ or, where we find ‘said 1 (e\eyev) and not some 
word implying ' retained as private property,’ there is 
no idea of anv sale of piopr-rty at all. The idea simply 
is that the o\\ hits placed their property in a general way 
at the disposal of the community at large. There is no 
assumption of n common fund. 

(d) A fourth account may possibly be distinguished 
in Acts 2 44. 

The statement in 244 that they had all things common — 
by itself alone agrees well enough with the last-meniioned and 
simplest account >f the institution (that there 

2 . Possibly a was no actual sale), and 2 44 a, which declares 
fourth account, that all that believed were together in one 
place, 1 might by itself be taken, like 1 15 
2 1 1 Cor. 11 20 14 23, to refer merely to the exigencies of social 
worship; 2 but the connection of the clause with the statement 
that follows (that they had all things in common) appears to 
imply that the entire community lived in common, dwelling in 
the same house and having common meals. 

This inference, however, may safely be set aside, as 
it may well be doubted whether the collocation in Acts 
244 has not arisen from the author’s having inadvertently 
combined two heterogeneous ideas without perceiving 
the possible misleading effect. 

A social institution of the nature indicated would scarcely 
have been practicable in a community of 120 persons (Acts 1 15) 
— much less in one of 3000 (241) or more (247). The other 
statements in Acts do not preclude the supposition that the 
meals, even love-feasts and the observance of the Lord's Supper 
associated with them, were held in different houses at the same 
time. Kar’ oIkov (AV ‘from house to house.’ AV m &- and RV 
‘ at home ’) in 2 46 (cp 5 42) need not be intended to convey that 
the whole community assembled on one occasion in one house 
and on another occasion in another ; it may have a distributive 
meaning like Kara rroKiu (‘in every city’) in 15 21 (and /car’ 
oixovs, that is ‘ in every house,’ in 20 20). In Rom. 16 5 14/. we 
find several household churches in the same city ’, cp also 1 Cor. 
Id 19 Col. 4 15. The complaint about the neglect of certain 
widows in the daily ministration (Acts 61), which the word 
K.aOr)p.epivjj proves to have referred to their sustenance, could 
not have arisen if there had been common meals (although 
indeed the expression ‘ tahles ’ |rpa7re£ai?] might seem to point 
to these). It could have arisen only if the widows’ share of 
provisions was brought to their houses. 

A misrepresentation of the original idea, similar to 
that which, as has just been shown, may be present in 
- 244, is unquestionably to be found in 5 a f 

3 . Acts 5 2. rpj ie wr j ter of th j s verse held Ananias to have 
sinned in keeping back part of the money obtained by 
selling his estate. The duplicity with which Peter charges 
him does not consist in his having, when questioned, 
passed off as the whole a part of the money thus obtained. 
It is only Sapphira ( 58 ) who does this. Ananias, accord- 
ing to 62 f, has already committed the crime of keeping 
back some of the money before he could be questioned 
by Peter. This cannot possibly be reconciled with 
Peter’s declaration in 54 . that Ananias had a perfect 
right to retain the whole. Notwithstanding that plain 
declaration, the author must have had before his mind, 
in writing 5 2 /, the stricter view that it was an absolute 
duty to sell all the property and to hand over the whole 
of the money. 

The hypothesis that the narratives are based on 
various sources receives material support 

4 . Acts 4 32- from the impossibility of discovering any 

5 11 not CO- real co h erence w ithin the passages them- 
herent - selves. 

Acts 4 33 treats of a subject quite different from the matters 

1 This will also be the sense if we accept the reading of WH, 
which omits 7 )<rav and the following teal ; they are retained in 
their marginal reading. 

2 e7ri to av7o in the NT always refers to place ; AV ‘into one 
place.’ 
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dealt with in the preceding and the following verses. Nor can 
4 34 be connected with 4 32. It could be connected with it only 
if the absent e of poor persons were the reason (yap) why all 
property was common (v. 3-*) instead of being the result of the 
community of goods. Furl tier, according to 4 34 /I, the absence 
of poor is due not to community of goods, but to the sale of all 
property in land and houses and the establishment of a common 
fund, whereas, in 4 3 6- 5 1 1 again, the sale of any property appears 
as a voluntary act of certain individuals. In like manner - 42 
is so definitely repeated in 246 that the narrative can hardly be 
an independent composition. It must be a compilation. Even 
more marked is the repetition of the first clause of 245, eytVero 
5e iratrr} <^o/3o{, in the third, ^>o£o? re /xeyas €wt iravra^. 

But even if this last clause be omitted, with WH (though it is 
difficult to explain how it could have arisen as a variant to the 
first clause), 2 44, with the reading /cal navres 5e, cannot be con- 
nected wiih what precedes. The opening, ‘but also all that 
believed (were) together,' implies that others were together as 
well. The omission of the koll sanctioned by WH is clearly an 
attempt to remove the difficulty. 


An attempt to prove that all these passages have been 
compiled by an editor from various sources, could be 
based only on an examination of the whole book. Such 
proof is not needful to our present purpose. It will be 
sufficient to have shown that the book presents three 
different views on the subject of community of goods. 

If it be asked which of the three is the most likely to 


be the true view, it will be safe to answer that, if any 
„ r*r t*- one is to be preferred, it is that which is 

, , , simplest ($ 1 c). An account of any 

m ° S th* 18 ~ i ,,st| tution of the kind, clothed with the 
glamour of the ideal, is sure to have been 
exaggerated by writers with incomplete information. 

It is certain, however, that the general idea of com- 
munity of goods was not strange to the primitive 
Christian society. 1 


It is indicated in such sayings of Jesus as those recorded in 
Mt.fJ 19^1 IO9 l'.> 21-24, and in such information about his own 
life as we find in Lk. 83. Besides, we know there was a dis- 
tinctly Ebionite tendency which applied a literal interpretation 
lo the blessings pronounced on the poor and hungry (Lk. 620/. 
24/i), ami s.iw the path of salvation in giving away all property 
in aims <l,k.f»34 | ^ 11 41 12 2 1 33 1 1 « y). It is not certain indeed 
that this Ebionite tendency was Sominant in the period im- 
mediately following the death of Jesus. (The passages cited 
were taken up by the Third Evangelist from a document which 
itself rests upon an older written collection of sayings of Jesus. 
This is proved by the remodel led words in Lk. ■'> 20-26, which, 
not having any reference to the disjH.sition of the persons 
addressed, certainly did not come in their present form from the 
lips of Jesus. Besides, what is here recommended is not so 
much community of goods as almsgiving.) The epistles of Paul, 
which are our most trustworthy authority, only show that in his 
time (20 30 years after the death of Jesus), the community at 
Jerusalem was poor, or, at least, contained a good many poor 
members, and stood in need uf assistance from the Gentile- 
Cliristian churches (ei? roi/s ayiovs, 1 Cor. li’»i 2 Cor. n 4 9i; 
but roir alone, Gal. 2 10; rovs tttuj^ov? Twr ayiatv, 

Rom. la 26). 


The Gospels prove that many poor people had already 
attached themselves to Jesus in his lifetime. An active 
care for these, and consequently a more or less organised 
dicucovla, must be assumed in the original ehurch at 
Jerusalem. We may well suppose that, in as far as 
this ministration took the form of a community of goods, 
it led, according to the usual lesson taught by other 
attempts of the kind, to the increase of poverty. It 
may, nioreoMT, be conjectured that in the earliest 
Christian times the institution of community of goods 
increased the tendency to forego the pursuit of wealth, 
which, even without that institution, was occasioned, 
according to 1 Thess. 4ii-i8 2 Thess. 2i f. 86-13, by the 
belief that the end of the world was near at hand and 
by the unrest to which this belief gave rise. We may 
suppose that wealthy members of the community in 
Jerusalem allowed their property to become available 
for the use of poor brethren ; and this does not preclude 
the belief that of their own free will certain persons, such 
as Barnabas and Ananias, went further and sold their 
belongings for the benefit <>f the community. 

Still, it is certainly not true that communism was 
prescribed as obligatory. 

The uncertainty ot the subject is shown also by \etsf» i-6. It 




I 


f 


I 


1 We can here only mention the possible influence of Es- 
senism. See Rssknes, § 3. 


would be very remarkable if there were no necessitous persons 
whose support could be neglected but willows. ‘I be phrase 
seems to be due to a usage of the author’s own (comparatively 
late) period, in which, according to 1 Tim. 53-16, the ‘widows’ 
had an official position in the community- It is strange also 
that, although the mention of the names of the seven men 
appointed to ‘serve tables’ (SiaxoreiV TpaTrttJats) points to a 
genuine tradition, their function — they are nowhere styled 
Siokovoi — is never referred to afterwards (they are not to be 
identified with the npea-^vrepoi of 11 30), and that only the 
Hellenists had to complain of the neglect of their widows. Just 
as in Acts 15 36- 39 a less serious dispute is narrated in place of 
one that had more important issues (sec Council ok Jerusalem, 
§ 3), so here, at the bottom of the narrative before ns, there really 
lies, we may conjecture, some dissension occasioned by different 
conceptions of Christianity entertained by the natives of Pales- 
tine and by the Christian Jews who had come in from abroad. 


In any case, the community of goods did not last 
long, though the view that it came to an end when the 
society was dispersed by the persecution (Acts 81-4) is 
no more than a conjecture. 

The subsequent influence of the idealised picture in 
Acts is very noteworthy. In the exhortation to works 

. „ . , of charity in the Epistle of Barnabas 

6 . Subsequent ( an > d similarl / in the J Tt , , ch „, g of 

th^ide^ 0 Twelve A po't les (4 8), the statement 

of Acts 4 32 is repeated as a command : 

* Say not, ” It is private property ” ’(owe epeis toia elvat). 
Lucian, De morte Peregrin! , 13, states that the Christians 
supported those in need from a common fund (d. 7 rd rou 
koivov), and ridicules the credulity with which they 
allowed themselves to be cheated by impostors in so 
doing. The influence of the same ideal on the monastic 
life is obvious. p. w. s. 


COMPASS. For HS-inD, m e hvgah (Trepiyivvia [Q 
mg.?] BXAOP om.), RV Compasses, Is. 44 13,'h cp 
Handicrafts, § 2. For zdid, karkobh , Ex. 27 5 884+, 
AV 'ledge,’ see Altar, § 9 (a). 

CONANIAH (•lmsto. Kt., }TOJ3, Kr„ but accord- 
mg to Baer in 2 Ch. 31 13 -liVJJS ; cp Chknaniaii, 
•1 iT 335 ; § 31 ; ’God hath stablished, ’ xu)N€niac [BL]). 

Chief of the temple overseers, temp. Hezekiah, in 
conjunction with his brother Shimei, according to the 
Chronicler, 2 Ch. 31 12 / (AV Cononiah) (Xwx^as 
[A], -U )pL€U. [B v. 12]). 

2. A ‘chief of the Levites' (Ch.) or ‘captain over thousands 
(1 Esd.), temp. Josiah ; 2 Ch. 309 (x<oyemas [A*], -tu^ev. [A*J)= 
1 Esd. I9 (i^xovia? (BAJ, 0a»/aias- [LJ ; EV Jeconias). 

CONCUBINE (tinS'B, Gen. 22 = 4 ; Bibl. Aram. 

njnS, Dan. 02). See Marriage, § 5, Family, § 5 a, 
and Slavery. 


CONDUITS AND RESERVOIRS. In a eountry 
where the rain -supply is small and irregular, which 
possesses scarcely more than one perennial stream (*?nj 
|n-K ; cp Am. 5 24), and is not rich in springs, the preserva- 
tion of water in cisterns and reservoirs, and the employ- 
ment of trenches or conduits to convey it to the place 
where it was most needed, must have been of paramount 
importance. Hence the indispensability of rain and 
the trust placed in the continuance of its supply 
form the basis of some of the best-known and most 
beautiful metaphors in OT. 

Leaving to the article Springs [>/.?•.] what needs to 
be said upon the natural supply of water, we propose 
here to notice the artificial means by which it was 
stored and conveyed. 

The ordinary method of preserving water was to dig 
(hid. isnj or hew (^n) out of the living rock a reservoir, 

1 Cisterns vai T in F in size from a small pit to an 
extensive subterranean vault lined with 
masonry. Such cisterns go back to pre- Israelite times 
(Dt. 611 Neh. 925). To dig them was the work of a 
benefactor and deserving of special mention ( e.g . , 2 Ch. 
2r!io), and the opening ceremony, on one occasion at 
least, becomes the subject of a song (see Beer). 

The ordinary Heb. term L 

1 Ta, bor (for variant forms cp BOB s.v. ; A cbc/co* [BAL]), 
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properly an artificial excavation, and thus distinct from | 

Her, a natural well (see Springs). When dry the bdr is a pit 
(cp Gen. 37 20) which can be used as a prison (Jer. 886 Gen. 40 15, 
etc.; cp TQn JT3 Ex. 1229). In poetical language bar is applied 
to the pit of the grave (Pr.SSiy) or to Sheol (IVJO3UI). In 
only two cases does bar occur as part of a place-name : see Bor* 
ashan, Sir AH. 

Other terms are : — 

2. *03, y, be (cp Ar. jd!'tyat un ‘watering trough'), Is. 30 14 
(AV 4 pit ' ; in E/ek. 47 nt EV ‘ marish ' [morass)), and 

3. C'2j- Jer. H3 2 lv. 3 16 (AV ‘ditch,’ R\ ‘trench’), perhaps 
used for purposes of irrigation (cp 2 k. 2.‘» 1 2= Jer. 52 io, 39 10 
after Klo.); see Agriculture, § 5. 

4* Hrekhah (/cp^rij, Ko\v/j.fijj 0 pa) is used of an artificial 

pool, Eccl. 26 (with but elsewhere appears to refer to 

natural springs. Se\ei.d pools were found in and around 
Jerusalem (cp below, and see Jerusalem), also in Gibc-un 
(2 S. 2 13), Hebron (ib. 4 12), and Samaria (i K.2238); for Cant. 

"4 [5], see Bath-raubim. 

5- mikivdh, Is. 22 11, AV ‘ditch,’ RV ‘reservoir.' 

It was of the utmost importance that citadels should 
be well supplied with tanks for collecting the rain-water 
(so at Masada and M.ichcerus, Jos. Ant. xiv. 146, BJ 
vii. 62, 4 kSo\€lov). A cistern in the temple is mentioned 
in Ecclus. .‘>0 3 (dTroSoxetoi') : cp below, and see Ska, 
Brazen. In the towns it seems to have been customary 
for every house to possess a cistern 1 (cp 2 K. 18 31 Prov. 
515). The best example of this is found in Mesha’s stele 
(//. 24/.); 'there was no cistern (~a) in the midst of 
the city in rmp, and I said to all the people, "Make 
ye every man a cistern in the midst of his house.”' 
The same king records that he made plo 1 ? mlc'Nn ’nVd, 

* the locks or dams of the reservoirs 2 for water ’ ; but 
whether nmrrn (the cutting[s] /. 25) which Mesha made 
with the help of his Israelite prisoners was a conduit 
which fed these reservoirs is uncertain. The view is 
not improbable, however, since the art of forming 
channels to convey water was common to all the Semitic 
races and was not due to foreign influence. 

Remains of conduits (n^yn, vopayuybs [BAQL], 
aquceductus s i, connected as a rule with pools, are to 

2 Conduits be founcl in man y places in Palestine ; 

they are usually mere trenches running 
along the surface of the ground, subterranean channels 
being somewhat rarer. Certain of the rock-cut 

channels and cisterns in Jerusalem (as well as the 
Siloam conduit) may be pre-exilic ; in many cases, 
however, they have been enlarged or repaired to such 
an extent as to make it extremely difficult to tell to 
what period they belong. 

Jerusalem was well supplied with water. Perhaps 
the most important of its supplies was that which came 
o p_ n | f from the so-called Pools of Solomon beyond 
Solomon Bethlehem (13^ m. distant). These pools 
(situated close by the Kal'at cl -Burak) 
are near 'Atan and Artas, and must have been devised 
for a more important work than that of merely irrigating 
gardens 4 (Eccles. ' 1 6 Ecclus. 2430 /, see Bath-r abbim). 
There are three of them, partly hewn and partly enclosed 
by masonry. The lowest seems to have been used at 
one time as an amphitheatre for naval displays. 

The pools are fed by two large conduits. The one, 
after cutting through the valley of 'Atan (Etam) by a 
tunnel, runs through the Wady LWt el- Donat, along the 
Wady eI*Biar (Valley of Springs), and ultimately enters 

1 As Robinson remarks {BR 1 480 ff.\ * the main dependence of 
Jerusalem at the present day is on its cisterns, and this has 
probably alwavs been the case.’ 

2 The meaning is not certain : perhaps it is ‘two reservoirs.' 

3 The Heb. nSyn, tc'aldh , is used of ditches for irrigating 
trees (Ezek. 31 4 ervorqua or crvtrrqfLa [BAQ]), of a trench round 
an altar (1 K I8323538; in these passages tiaaAa [L] OaAacrcra 
[BA]), and of conduits or aqueducts in the ordinary sense of the 
word (Job 3825, pvcri'i [B^A] Is. 7 3 [om. vjrj 2 K. 18 17 Is. 
36z 2 K. 20 20). 

4 The name ‘Solomon’s Pools' is based solely upon Eccles. 

26 j and, notwithstanding the statement of Josephus, we have no 
evidence that the gardens of Solomon were situated in the li '. 
Artas {=hortus, garden?); Baed.( 3 i 129 /. 
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the Blr el-Dcrej (Spring of Steps). The other is much 
longer and full of windings. Starting from a large 
reservoir, the Birket el-' A nub (now converted into a 
garden), it lea\es the Wady of the same name, and 
after crossing the plateau of Teku flows into the 
middle pool. Conduits connect also the Sealed Spring 
(mod. Ain Salih), identified by a nuxlern tradition 
with the Cyi || in Cant. 4 12, and the 'Ain 'Atan 1 with 
this water-system. 

From the Pools of Solomon the water is led into the 
city by two conduits. The higher goes along the N. 
slope of the valley of Burak, descending near Rachel’s 
tomb and rising again. (A syphon was used and 
remnants of the pipes may still be seen.) It then 
proceeds towards the hill of Tantur and the \V. er- 
Rababi (see Hinnom, Valley of). It is partly rock- 
hewn and partly made of masonry. The lower conduit 
(still complete) goes with many windings from the 
lowest pool, E. along the slope of the valley, and then 
W. above Artas. One arm of the conduit was con- 
nected (probably under Herod's government) with the 
spring of Artas and ran to the Frank mountain. The 
main arm passes Bethlehem and Rachel's tomb on the 
S. , proceeding sometimes above ground in a channel 
about 1 ft. square, and sometimes underground in 
earthen pipes. It then crosses the Hinnom valley by a 
bridge of nine low arches and meets the other conduit 
hard by the Birket es-Sullan. It finally runs SE. and 
E. along the valley over the causeway, under the Bab 
es-Silseleh (Chain-gate), and supplies the ‘Elkas’ and 
the king's cistern in the Haram. 2 These conduits were 
repaired by the Sultan Mohammad ibn Kalaun of 
Egypt about 1300 a. d. Their date is unknown. The 
upper conduit is more artificial, and probably the older. 
Some refer them to the golden age of Judah, and 
tradition (oral and Rabbinical) ascribes them to Solomon. 
It has also been pointed out that they exactly resemble 
the conduits which were made by the Arabs in Spain. 3 

The well-known Siloam conduit runs from the Virgin’s 
Spring ('Ain Silti Alary am) to the Pool of Siloam 
4 Th (see Jerusalem). It runs underground in a 
’ circuitous course and is 586 yds. in length 4 

p , ., (the direct distance between the two pools is 
conduit. 368 yds y At lts lower end it has a height 
of 16 ft. ; but this gradually decreases to 3^ ft. , and then 
to 2i ft. This low part, however, is near the surface, 
and perhaps was originally an open channel. It is a 
dangerous conduit to explore, as the water is apt to enter 
unexpectedly and fill the passage. In various places 
false-cuttings and set-backs are found, indicating subse- 
quent changes in the direction taken by the workmen. 
About 19 ft. from the Siloam end, on the right-hand side 
as one enters, is an artificial niche which contained a 
tablet bearing on its lower face an inscrip- 
. l oam t j on This was first observed in 1880, and 
nserxp ion. was k roU ght under the notice of Schick. 
The tablet was about 27 inches square, and its top only 
one yard above the bottom of the channel. The inscrip- 
tion, known as the Siloam inscription, is the oldest 

1 In the Jer. Talmud it is stated, moreover, that a conduit 
led from 'Atan (Etam) to the temple (Jer. Yoma, iii. fol. 41 ; cp 
Lightfoot, best riptio Templi, chap. 23). 

2 Many subterranean passages and structures have been 
found under the Haram. Cp Jus. BJ \i 73 S4 94, and Tacitus ; 
‘Templum in modum arcis . . . fons perennis aqua;, ca\ati sub 
terra montes, et piscinae cisternaeque servandis imbribus ' {Hist. 

5 12). Many of these were for removing the water and blood of 
the sacrifices, or for flushing the blood-channels (cp Yoma, 56, 
Pesachim , 'I2, Mcila, 33, il iddoth, 82). 

3 Jos., indeed, speaks of a conduit which Pilate began to build, 
taking funds for the purpose from the temple treasury and 
thereby causing grave disturbances (Jos. Ant. xviii. 3a, BJ ii. 
94), and in one place gives the length as 400 stadia — a measure 
which would suit the conduit which leads from the Wadv Arrub. 
It is more probable, however, that Pilate simply repaired the 
existing conduits; his reign was so often disturbed by Jewish 
seditions that he could hardly have had time to carry out such 
an immense undertaking. See Schur. GVI I410, and cp Eus. 
HE ii. 66-7. 

4 More precisely, 1757 ft. (Conder) ; but Warren gives 1708. 
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Hebrew inscription extant (cp Dr. TBS xv. f. [facsimile 
opposite], Writing, § 4). 

It runs as follows : — ‘(.i) [Behold] the piercing through (nnpjn)* 
Now this was the manner of the piercing through. Whilst yet 
[the miners were lifting up] (2) the pick (p-»j) each towards 
his fellow, and whilst there were yet three cubits to be struck 
through, there was heard the voice of each man (3) calling to 
his feilow, for there was a fissure 1 in the rock on the right 
hand. . , . And on the day uf the (4) piercing through, the 
hewers (oaxnn) smote each so as to meet his fellow, pick against 
pick ; and there flowed (3) the water from the channel (itsic) 2 
to the pool (riD13) 1200 cubits; and a hundred (6) 3 cubits was 
the height of the rock over the the head of the hewers.’ 

The difference of level in the bed of the channel is so slight 
that one is led to suppose that the excavators had some kind of 
test. Shafts were made here and there, probably in order that 
the men might find out their whereabouts.. The first shaft is 
470 ft. from the Siloam end. After that the passage is straighter. 

The conduit is the work of a people whose knowledge 
of engineering was in its infancy. Its date is uncertain. 

It may be the one referred to in 2 K. 20 20 ( = 2 Ch. 
3230); 4 but the allusion in Is. 86 to the 'waters of 
Shiloah that flow gently ' suggests that it may have been 
in existence in the days of Ahaz.* 5 

More or less parallel with this, but straighter, is a 
channel, evidently connected with the Birket el-Hamra 
6 Other (^ e< ^‘P 00 U* which lay to the E. of the 

' , ., Siloam pool. It is older than the Siloam 1 

L/onauins. conduit ( see Schick( PEF Q t j an . l89 i). 

The conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the 
fuller's field (2 K. 18 17) is identified by Wilson with 
the aqueduct which seems to have run over the Cotton 
Grotto to the convent of the Sisters of Zion. 6 Among 
other conduits may be noticed the one which connects 
the Citadel or Castle of David (el-KakYa) with the 
Birket Mamilla. It is possibly referred to in Jus. 
BJ v. 7 3, where mention is made of the 'gate where 
water was brought in to the tower of Hippicus' 
(the latter is usually identified with the NW. tower of 
the citadel). 

For others, less important, see the memoirs of the PEF. 
Many remains of conduits, more or less well preserved, have 
been found in other parts of Palestine. It will be sufficient to 
mention the aqueduct at Jericho across the Wady el- Kelt (see 
Jos. A nt. xvii. 13 1, Schiir. GJ F 1 276) ; another on the road from 
Damascus to Palmyra, not far from Jerud ; the kanat Fir'aun, • 
which crosses the Wady Zeda near Derat (Edrei) ; and the | 
aqueduct conveying water from ‘Ain ef-Tabigha (Perrot-Chip. 
Art in J ltd. I330; Baed.fi) 291). 

(See 1 Die Wasserver.sorgung der Stadt Jerusalem,’ ZDPV 
1 132-176 (1878); Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 51 ff. 230 f. ; Warren 
and Conder, Jerusalem; Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Judaa : 
Baed. passim, and the many notes and articles in the PEF 
publications). S. A. C. 

CONEY (]2^, see Shaphan ; yoiporPYMiOC 
[BAFL] [Th. and many MSS of LXX have A&rcoOC 
in Ps. 104 18], Lev. 11 5 [in lf5 J}A1 ‘, unless the order of 
the verses is accidentally reversed, jn-j is translated 
dcur&irovs'] Dt. 14 7 Ps. 104 18 Pr. 30_>6|-) should rather 
be ‘rock badger 1 (RV^), the animal having been i 
identified with certainty as Hyrax syriacus — called in 
Syriac hd'dsd and in Arabic wabr 7 (Rob. LBR 8387, 
Tristram, FFF 1 /.). 

1 mi, wholly unknown, is translated by Sayce (RPfi) 1 175) 
'excess,’ referring to a set-back. For the illegible part in the 
middle of L 3 he suggests 1 and on the left. 1 

2 RSV?, like Ass. milpi, seems to mean ‘channel,’ ‘water- 
course ’ ; cp C ( 1 /* 2 311^ 

3 So most, reading nCN* nf»\*b > hut the surface of the rock is 
here only about 10 ft. aU-\e the top of the tunnel whilst towards 
the N. it is 170 ft. This reading may represent the average 
thii kness of the rock, bince, however, at the place of juncture 
(81:- 18 ft. from the back of the Virgin’s fountain) there is a 
difference of height of just 13 inches, another reading no.X pJjlo, 

4 a portion ’ [of a cuhit], has been proposed (cp Sayce, toe. cit.'). 

4 It is otherwise identified with theone whose remains running 
W- and E. were discovered during the digging of the founda- 
tions for the English church. 

5 So Stade, GVI 1 594. 

6 Jos. ( BJ v. 4 2) places the Royal Caverns (Cotton Grotto) 
near the Fuller's Monument. See Atheneeum , 6th Feb. 1875. I 

7 The name thu/un , which is almost the same word as is I 
stated by Fresnel ( JRAS , 1838, p. 514) to have been found by ' 
him in use among the southern Arabs for the jerboa , an animal 1 
somewhat resembling the hyrax. 
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CONFESS, CONFESSION 

The origin of the Hebrew word is quite uncertain : it has 
been derived by Rudiger and others from a root meaning 1 to 
hide, 1 akin to The rendering ‘coney 1 (the probable mean- 

ing of the Targumic kiQe) is due to Jewish tradition ; but the 
habits of tile rabbit do not suit the refeiences in Ps. 104 18 Pr. 
3U26. Slid less is to be said for (J5's rendering — 

1. e., hedgehog. 1 

The skdphdn of OT is known to naturalists under the 
name of Protavia (Hyrax) syriaca (Schrb. ). It is a 
member of the Hyracoidea, one of the most remarkable 
orders of the Mammalia. 

The Syrian hyrax is about the size of a small rabbit, and has 
a superficial resemblance to that rodent. It is of a dull orange- 
brown or fawn colour, and has prominent incisor teeth, one pair 
in the upper jaw and two in the lower ; the former, as in the 
rodents, grow throughout life, but instead of being chisel-shaped 
at their tip are pointed, and the teeth are triangular in section. 
As in the rodents, there is a wide gap between the incisor and 
the molar teeth. The zoological position of the order is obscure. 
Cuvier pointed out certain anatomical features which they share 
with the rhinoceros ; but this relationship has not been universally 
accepted, and at present it is better to regard them as an isolated 
order. Palaeontology has so far thrown no light on the subject. 
About fourteen species of hyrax are known, all of them from 
Africa, Arabia, and Syria. The P. (Hyrax) syriaca, like most 
of its congeners, lives in holes in rocky ground ; usually many 
animals are found together, and they are very shy and easily 
frightened. When alarmed they utter a shrill cry and hastily 
retreat to their holes. According to Nassonow, 2 they are easily 
tamed. They eat green leaves, fruit, hay, etc. 1’hey are said 
to make a nest of grass and fur, and to bring forth from two or 
three to six — three seems the usual number — young at a time. 
The Arabs esteem them as food, though Canon Tristram found 
them 4 rather dry and insipid.’ N. M. — A. E. S. 

CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARIES (Ex. 302535, 
AY; 1 S. 3 13, EV), old words meaning a composition 
(confcctio), or mixture of drugs or dainties, and those 
who prepare such mixtures — i.e., ‘apothecaries' — 
respectively. RV correctly translates : ‘ a perfume 

(ngh) after the art of the perfumer (ngh).' In 1 S. l.c. 
female perfumers are meant (ninpi, p.vpe\f/oL, unguen - 
tarice). It is the masc. pi. of the same word (o'njjn) 
that is rendered 'apothecaries' in EV (RY m &- ‘per- 
fumers ’) in Neh. 38 ( iwaKeip. [BN], pwKeeifJ. [A], /j.vpe\poi 
[L], pigmentarii). 

CONFESS, CONFESSION. The verb rrr in Hiph. 
and Hithp. means either to acknowledge aloud in ritual 
i Thp fprm worshl P God’s great and glorious attri- 
butes (=to praise him) or to make a 
solemn confession of sin. 

The former meaning is far the commoner in Hiph., the latter 
in Hithp. (a) For HYin ‘to confess,' see Ps. 32s Prov. 28 13 f ; 
(b) for 'TJinn ‘ to praise,’ 2 Ch. 30 22t (RV ‘ making confession ’). 
For the more usual senses, see (a) Ps. 7 17 [18] 42 6 1 Ch. 10 8 34 
and elsewhere, (b) Lev. .0 5 IT, 21 20 40 Nu. 67 Ezra 10 1 Neh. 
1 6 9 2_/C Dan. 9 4 20. Note also that the noun rnifi, generally 
‘ thanksgiving, ' has in Josh. 7 19 Ezra 10 n the sense of ‘confes- 
sion (of sill).’ 0 renders the verb usually by e£o^oAoyeL, 
eJofx.o\ 6 yrjo-i<;, once by 6ju.0A.0yeL ; it never renders the noun by 
ojuoAoyta. 

No doubt there is primitive Semitic symbolism in the 
choice of rrr to express the religious act of confession ; 
but here, as elsewhere, we painfully feel the uncertainty 
of the subject (cp Lag. Or. 222). The root-meaning 
of the verb is 1 to throw, or perhaps (cp Ar. wadd and 
rnn. Is. 118) ' to extend.’ Some peculiar gesture used 
in confession seems to be indicated (cp BDB, s.v. nr). 
In iK. 838 'spreading forth the hands' is specified; 
but this was simply the ordinary gesture in prayer. 

Individual confession of sin must be assumed to have 
been common, though references to it are scanty. 

2 . Individual J°T 7i 9 is “ passage by itself: Achan 

confession. “ bound to collfess ' to ' g‘ ve g |or y' 
thereby to the all-seeing God ; but he 

is not forgiven. Prov. 2813 (but not Ps. 325, where 
pious Israel speaks) extols the benefit of it. iK. 838 
virtually refers to it. When God touches the heart or 

1 That this and not jerboa (as supposed by Rudiger) is the 
meaning of the Greek word is made certain by the testimony of 
Suidas and Hesychius : see also Ducange, s.v. 

2 Zool. Anz. no. 490, 1895. 
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CONFISCATION OF GOODS CONSECRATE 


conscience of the sinner juj, (? a<f>T)v L Kapdtaf 

avTOv, but EV 'the plague of his own heart’), the 
sinner spreads forth his hands (see § i) towards ‘this 
house' and obtains forgiveness. It has been suggested 
that the liturgical formula TDin^» ’to bring in remem- 
brance^?) in the headings of Pss 38 and 70 / (viewed 
as a single psalm) means that these psalms were to be 
used by a man confessing his sin at the offering of ^ 
special sacrifice; 2 but the view is not wrv probable. 
After the destruction of the temple, the cmifession of 
sin by the high priest for the whole people having 
ceased, the duty had to be discharged l>v each Israelite 
for himself in the synagogue. Various fiirmulaj came 
into use, for which see the interesting conspectus in 
the article ' Sundenbekenntniss ’ in Hamburger’s RLJ, 
Abth. 2. 

(a) Of liturgical confession of sin there are three great 
examples; Nell. 9 Is. 887-64 11 [13] Dan. 1* (psalms like 

3 Liturgical 51 may also 1,0 com I ur ° a )- K ‘ ir| y 
, ° formulas used bv the high priest on the 

great fast have been preserved (see 
Atonkmkn r, Day of, 7). See also the short general 
formula quoted by Weber (Jud. Theol. 321), from Talni. 
Jer. Yomci, end. Such compositions belong to the 
class called v*n. 'ouiciui. 


(/3) There were liturgical confessions of another kind 
— Thanksgiving confessions. A sacrifice of min (con- 
fession = thanksgiving) is one which is accompanied by 
a loud (because earnest) acknowledgment of God's 
gracious guidance (Ps. 10722 ; cp Jer. 33 ii, post- 
exilic). The so-called //<*f/?-psalms (lufi-107) also may 
be mentioned here. O11 the phrase nnn\ descriptive 
of a special service of the Levites, cp Choirs, § 2. 

The point of contact between confession of sin and 
eucharistic confession is given in 1 K. 833. When 
Israel is defeated because of its sins, • if they turn again 
to thee, and confess thy name, and pray . . , then 

hear tfn*u in heaven, and forgive ’ ; and it is in harmony 
with this that two out of the three liturgical prayers 
mentioned above begin with a glowing acknowledgment 
of Yahwe’s goodness. (The prayer in Dan. 9 merely 
recognises the duty of thanksgiving in a few words 
relative to God's fidelity to his covenant. ) 

In the New Testament we find both senses of 
i^OfxoXoyeiv (to thank, and to confess); e.g. , Mt. 11 25 

4 NT ‘^ 6 ' ^ om * 1 the verb represents ynrn ; 
seels. 4023. 'O/jLokoyeit' and o/xoXoyia usually 
signify ' profess,' ’ profession ' ; so, e.g . , x Tim. 612, AV 
Heb. 3 1, AV, etc. 

Confession and repentance are necessarily connected — 
the Baptist's hearers are baptised, confessing (e^o/zoXo- 
you/xevoL) their sins (Mk. I5 Mt. 36)— and therefore so 
also are confession and forgiveness. See ijn. I9 and 
especially Ja. 5i6, where the 'healing' spoken of has 
reference to the sins confessed 3 (moral and physical 
troubles connected ; cp Is. 085 1 Pet. 224). The dXXrjXoi 
(' one another ') are Christian disciples. 

'I he ‘ confession ' of 1 Tim. 6 12 may be that made at 
Timothy's ordination ; but that of Heb. 3i seems to be 
the confession of the divine sonship of Jesus, such as 
was made at baptism (see Baptism, § 3). r. k. c. 

CONFISCATION OF GOODS l]'D23 'CjV). Ezra 7 26 
(zhmiatoy Bioy [PA], zhmiujcai ta yttapxonta 
[L]) = 1 Esd. 824 (<xprypioo [-piKHj zhmia [BA]). 
Cp Law and Justice, §12. 1 Esd. 632 has rd 

virapxovTa avrov elt/ai [cts] (3a<nXucd ‘ all his goods to 
be seized for the king,' for Ezra 6 ii, ’let his house be 
made a dunghill ' (0 otherwise). 

For the ‘forfeiture’ threatened in Ezra 108 (C' 3 T^ 
a.va0efi.a.Ti(r0T)<TeTCLL ttclctcl i] virap^is aiirov ; I Esd. 94, aviepu)- 
Brf vovtcu -ra KTqirq [-OrjaeraL ra VTrpayoi/ra, L] avriav ' seized to 
the use of the temple ') see Ban, § 3. 


1 Cp 1 S. 10 26. For in v. 37 <5 has <rvvdvrqi±a.. 

2 B. Jacob, ZA TIV 17 63/ ['97]. ^ 

3 Read ra? a/xaprta? (WH), not ra 7rapa7rr<uju.ara (TR). 
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CONGREGATION. For !T|J) ' i'ddli, and (less cor- 
rectly) kakaly and "UpD mol’d, see Assembly. 

‘Thy congregation,' Ps. 6810(11), UV'iig. ‘thy troop' (cp 
2 S. -3 11 13, EV ; but see Lehi), represents a corrupt Heb. 
word, -jmn should ))n>l».ihly be Canaan was a land of 

corn; cp Is. 3 ( 3 17. Full) ■ orrui tc» 1. the line becomes, ‘with thy 
In e. id they were satisfied I herein 1 (Clie. 7 ’j.f-l). 

(Tvvaywyr\ (A< is 13 43) is in RV Synagogue (q.vi). 

For Acts? j8 RV»"g- as in T)iidale, etc. (cK/cAncria), see 
Ciiuk-cii (.so in KV). 

CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF pl/lB 111; iv 6pei 

ui [BNAOF]; in monte tesfennenfi • |to.^), 

R\"s modification of the unfortunate ’ mount of the 
congregation ’ of AV, which suggests an impossible 
identification with Z1011 (Is. 1 4 13J ). The phrase occurs 
in the boast of the king of Babylon, and describes a 
mountain whose summit was above the ‘stars of God’ 
(the brightest constellations), and its base in ’ the recesses 
of tin: north.’ The best rendering is ‘Mountain of 
(the divine) assembly.' 

No one would have thought «>f Mount Zion, but for the 
accidental parallelism of ipo (AV ‘tabernacle of the 

congregation,' RV ‘tent of meeting’), and the supposed refer- 
ence to a passage in I's. 482(3]' rendered in LV ‘Mount Zion 
[on] the sides of the north, the cn> of the great king. 

tyfo is a perfectly vague expression, and Ps. 48 2 [3] is 
under too great a suspicion of corruptness to serve as a 
commentary. 1 It is, in fact, no mountain known in 
terrestrial geography that is meant, but the ’ holy 
mountain of Elohim ’ (Ezek. 28 13/. ), where there were 
the ‘flashing' stones (see Cherub, § 2, n. ), and the 
cherub, and (so the prophet thought) the king of Tyre 
(see Cherub, § 2). It is not stated that this holy 
mountain was in the north ; but we may presume from 
Ezek. 1 4 that it was regarded as being there. This is 
confirmed by Job 87 22 (emended text). 

Out of the north. cometh (supernatural) brightness ; 2 

On Eloah there is awe-inspiring splendour. 

That the Babylonians believed in a similar northern 
mountain can hardly be doubtful, in spite of Jensen's 
learned argument ( Kosmol. 203-209) against comparing 
the nyiD *.n with the E-harsag-kurkura ('Mountain- 
house of the lands ') of the Prism Inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (Del. Par. 118). It appears that the later 
OT writers supposed the north to be above, and conse- 
quently the south below the earth (see Job 26 7, and cp 
Earth, Four Quarters of). The expressions ’ I 
will scale the heavens,' and ’in the recesses of the 
north,' are therefore strictly accurate. 3 

CONIAH (-lrPJJ). Jer. 22 24. See Jehoiachin. 

CONONIAH (-liTM), 2 Ch. 31 12 f. AV, RV Con- 
ani ah. 

CONSECRATE. For enp kiddef, ' to separate ’ (Ex. 
283), see Clean, § 1 f. For T millc yad , ‘to fill the 
hand ’ (1 Ch. 'JO 5), whence millu'im , EV Const cration 

(Ex. 29 22), see Clean, § 3. For D'jnn hchcrim, 1 to devote 
(Mic. 413), see Ban, § 1. For Tin ‘to dedicate (oneself)’ 
(Nu. <3 12), whence ID tilzer, AV Cu.vslcka Non, RV ‘separa- 
tion* (Nu. 67), sec Nazirite. 

TcreAeuo/ae'i'o^ in Heb. 7 28 is In. tier rendered ‘perfected’ 
by KV (< p AV 2 10 69). For ertKairurev (Heb. IO20), RV 
'detht ali.il,* see Dedicate. 

1 Some (Olsh., Che. /\r.( 1 ), We.) omit p 9 S 'JlZn' as a gloss. 
Che. /\r.( 2 ) begins a new stanza with the words 1 ’n 3 T 3 |V!» “in 

‘ Mount Zion — in its recesses is his jewel.’ ’ jewel’ = 

the holy city, as in Ezek. 7 22 (see Smend, ad toe.). Those who 
accept neither solution of the problem must adopt the view 
desuibed in OFs. 317, which, however, Baethg. rightly pro- 
nounces not quite satisfactory. 

2 Read ins with Che. (Expos. July 1897) and Duhm. 

3 Hommel (Hastings’ DB 1 216) adopts this view, and com- 
pares -iyiD *171 with a Bab. title of the sacred mountain, 
fi-sarra, ‘house of assembly.’ Karppe {Jaunt. As. 9 [’97], 104) 
thinks that the sacred mountain was originally the earth itself. 
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CONSTELLATIONS 

CONSTELLATIONS (D'S’D?), Is. 13 m EV. See 

Stars, § 3(4). 

CONSUL. A letter of * Lucius, consul of the 
Romans ’ (ii7raros 'PiopiaLioi/ [ANY]) to King Ptolemy of 
Egypt is given in i Macc. Ifn6-2i. See Lucies, x, and 
Maccabees, First, S 9. . 

CONSULTER WITH FAMILIAR SPIRITS (Nxi" 
TIN), Dt. 18n. See Divination. § 4(ii.). 

CONVOCATION, HOLY fJT? SOpSl. Ex. 12 16. 
See Assembly, 3. 

CONVOY (iYUi;), 2 S. 19 18 [19], RV®*. EV Ferry 
Boat {q.v.). 

COOKING AND COOKING UTENSILS. The 

task of preparing the daily food naturally fell to the 
, women of the household, even women of 
1. Kitchens. t ^ e hjgh est ran ^ attending, on occasion, 
to this part of the household duties (2 S. 138/. ; cp 
below). An apartment or apartments specially devoted 
to the preparation of food — in other words, a kitchen — 
can have been found only in the houses of the wealthy. 
We can realise without difficulty the kitchen of the 
Hebrew kings and nobles from the life-like picture of 
that of Raineses III. as figured on his tomb at Thebes 
(reproduced in Wilk. A hr. Egypt. 23234). In such 
establishments there were cooks, male ( c'n3*j : 1 S. 9 -*3/. ) 
and female (rtnaa; 1 S. 813). In connection with the 
great sanctuaries, too, such as Shiloh (1 S. I49) and 
Bethel, there must have been something of the nature 
of a public kitchen, where the worshippers had facilities 
for preparing the sacrificial meals. In his sketch of the 
restored temple at Jerusalem, Ezekiel makes provision 
for such kitchens (both for the priests [4619 /.] and for 
the people [21-24]), which are here ealled ’boiling- places’ 
(ni^cao. gayeipeta [BA Q] : 23) and ’ boiling houses’ 

(RV j. 24 D'?t ,; 3E'JT3. oIkoi ru > v //a yeipwv). See 

Clean, § 2. 

In an ordinary Hebrew household, whose food, 
except on great occasions, was exclusively vegetarian, 

. the culinary arrangements were of the 

2. Culinary s i mp i es t kind. Two large jars (- 13 , kadii, 
arrangements. , ® \ _ • . , 

the vdpia of Jn. 4 28 26 Jf.) of sun-dried 

clay had a place in the meanest house, one for fetching 
the daily supply of water from the spring — carried then 
as now upon the head or on the shoulder 1 by the women 
of the household (Gen. 24 15 f. ; cp 1 K. 18 33 [34]: EV 
’ barrel ) — the other for holding the store of wheat or | 
barley for the daily bread (1 K. 17 12 14 16 : EV barrel'). 

In both the passages last cited the American revisers 
rightly prefer the rendering ’jars.' To these we must 
add some instrument for crushing or grinding the grains 
of the various cereals used as food, in particular wheat 
and barley (see Food, § 1, Bread, § 1). The most 
primitive method was simply to crush the grains between 
two stones or rather to rub them upon a flat stone by 
means of another. Such primitive corn-grinders or 
' grain-rubbers ’ (as they were called in Scotland) were 
found by Mr. Bliss at all stages of his excavations in 
Tell el-Hesy — the probable site of Lachish — ' long slabs 
flat on one side and convex on the other, with rounded 
ends' (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 83, illustr. p. 
85). They are found also both in ancient and in 
modern Egypt (see illustr. in Erman's Egypt , 190, for 
the former ; for the latter, Benz. HA 85, Nowack, 
HA 1 1 10). The pestle and mortar (see Mortar) re- 
present a later stage in the art of preparing food. 
The still more effective hand-mill or quern (ct-T with its 
upper and nether millstones — hence the dual form — is 
the last to appear (Erinan, op. cit. 189 ; see also Mill). 2 

1 The practice varies in different parts of Syria. In some 
parts the jar when empty is carried on the head ; when filled, 
on the shoulder ( ZDMG II 516). 

2 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 2179: ‘After the water-skins a 

air of millstones is the most necessary husbandry in an Arabian 

ousehold.' 


COOKING 

Milk {q.v.) was kept in skins (Judg. 419), but more 
usually in bowls, wine in skin bottles (see Bottle, 1), 
oil and honey in earthenware jars (see L RUSE, 2). 
Olives, grapes, figs, and the other fruits of the soil were 
no doubt kept partly in similar jars, partly in haslcets, 
of which several varieties are named in OT and NI (see 
Basket). Such were the sal (^p. Gen. 40 17 etc.; 

I kclpovv [ADEL]), a basket of wicker-work ; the tine 
Dt. 202 ; KapraWos [BAFL] ; catiistrum , cp Yerg. 
sEn. S180) for carrying wheat from the threshing-floor, 
to judge from the passage Dt. 285 17 (’ blessed shall be 
thy basket and thy kneading-trough ' RV ; © al airotf/j- 
rcai <rov ) ; 1 and the dud (in), a basket in which figs were 
gathered (Jer. ‘242 Ps. 81 6 [7] RV). The preparation of 
bread, always the staple article of diet, required the 
kneading-trough (maro) of wood, earthenware, or bronze 
according to circumstances, and the oven (nan) — men- 
tioned together Ex. 83(7 28) — for which see Bread, § 2 c. 

Coming now to cooking, in the ordinary sense — that 
is, the preparation of food by the agency of fire, — 

. we find that the various methods of 
* r ®^ ar ^ 10n cooking to which reference is made 
0 00 ’ may be grouped under two heads. 

The food was cooked either (1) by bringing it into 
immediate contact with the source of heat, whether as 
in the case of the ash-cakes {st/br inert cuts pan is, 1 K. 
196, described under Bread, § 2 a) or in the rough 
and ready method of roasting on the live embers (see 
below) or in the more civilised method of roasting by 
means of spit or gridiron ; or (2) by using a suitable 
liquid as the medium for transmitting the heat required 
— such as water, milk, oil, or fat (in frying). It would 
seem that the Hebrews originally included these various 
processes under the general term *?c : 3- 

The original signification of this verbal root was evidently ‘ to 
be or to become ripe,' 'to ripen' applied to grain (Joel 3 [4] 13) 
and fruit (Gen. 40 10), from which the transition to the idea of 
1 making (food) eatable ’ — i.e., cooking — was easy (cp post-biblical 
S'rjFl, something cooked, a ‘ dish ). Hence we find tt'JQ 
‘cooked with fire' (2G1.3513) and D'p3 *?w’3D ‘cooked with 
(or in) water" (Ex. 12 9), when it is important that ‘roasted’ 
and ‘boiled - shall be precisely distinguished. In ordinary 
language, however, ^'3 was used only in the sense of ‘boil,’ 
while for the various forms of ‘roasting’ indicated under (1) 
above (1 S.215 Is. 441619) use was made of the word nSi;- 
That which was roasted, a roast, was (Is. 44 16 ; cp 
roasted or parched corn; see Food, § 1). In the Talmud a 
third verb is frequently found alongside of and Sc’3-— viz., 
p/C, which is applied not only to the cooking of flesh but also to 
the boiling down of fruit to make preserves {Maas. 4i, Eel. 
88). These three verbs are generally taken to represent the 
Latin assarc, coquere , and elixarc respectively, in which case 
p>V would signify ‘to boil thoroughly’ (cp Dni in Ezek.24io, 
RV ‘to boil well,’ and nm> ib. v. 5): it is probably equiva- 
lent to our ‘stew,’ since in the absence of knives and forks (see 
Meals) the Oriental has to stew his meat till it can be readily 
pulled in pieces by the hand. 

When the meat was boiled in a larger quantity of 
water than was necessary for stewing, the rich liquor 
which resulted was known as p*iD, tnar&k (Judg. 619/ 
Is. 0:>4 kr. [Kt. p-is] EV ’ broth ’), also perhaps as '‘TgT? 
(Ezek. 24 10, RV ’make thick the broth’). The meat 
and the broth might be served together or separately 
(the latter by Gideon, Judg. loc. cit.). When the meat, 
on the other hand, is set on with a smaller quantity of 
water, to which onions or other pungent vegetables or 
spices have been added, the result is the favourite 
Arab stew yahni { [ J ^- ) , perhaps the p^K’ [Xed. 7) 
and riip^c ( Ab . Zar. 25) of the Mishna. The ’ savoury 
meat ' Gen. 27 4 : cp Prov. 233) which Rebekah 

prepared from ' two kids of the goats ’ was doubtless a 
spicy stew of this kind. 

A reference to another modern dish, ktbbek, which has been 

1 The Mishnic Heb. 'JO is a large metal basket; cp BDB , 
and, for this and other vessels, J. Krengel, Das Hausgerdt in 
der Miskna/t, 1 Theil, 1899 (see index). 
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called the national dish of Syria, has been found by various 
scholars in Pruv. -T 22 KV : ‘Though thou shouldest hray a luol 
in a mortar with a pestle among hruiscd corn, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him.’ Ihis exactly describes the opera- 
tion of making kibbch : the mutton is lirst pounded to shreds in 
a wooden or stone mortar ; it is then mixed with burghul (see 
Food, § 1), and the whole boiled and seivcd. 1 [But on the ie.vt 
see Exp. T. \iii. 1*97], 432; where niD'in ‘bruised corn’ ("') is 
emended to VHIin, ‘his fellows.’] 

When an animal of the herd (npa) or of the flock 
(j&»\ see, further, Food, § 11, and S\crifice) was 
to be prepared for food it was first slaughtered accord- 
ing to the prescribed method and the carcase thoroughly 
drained of its blood. For skinning, flint knives (cp hSdkd 
J udg. 1929) were used in earl)' times (cp Josh. 5 2 ff., RV 
• knives of flint ’) — such as those reeo\ered from Tell-cl- 
Hesy (Bliss, op. fit. 194, illustr. 106). Sacrificial 
kniws were later known as D'D^no (Ezra 1 9 ; cp post- 
biblical n'E'Si) ; ^ knife for ordinary domestic purposes 
was per (Prov. 2 LI 2) — in later Hebrew always pro- The 
animal was then cut up, the technical term for which was 
hpj (Lev. 16 and often) — a single piece nru “ — the 
priests received the portions that were their due and the 
remainder was consigned to the pot. The latter, if of 
copper, had in later times to be scrupulously scoured 
(p?l and rinsed (rcc*. Zebah. 11 4^: ; cp Mk. 74) 
when the cooking was over. 

The primitive hearth was formed of a couple of 
stones by which the pot was supported, room being left 

Firine ^ eneat ^ f° r f ue l — wood or dung (see 

®* Coals, § 2). Large pots might be placed 
on the top of the tannur or baking oven, as at the 
present day : such an arrangement was found to have 
been in use in the ancient Lachish (see Bliss, op. fit. 
07). The smaller pots were boiled on a chafing dish 
or pan containing charcoal (c ; k tts, Zech. 126 AV 
’hearth of fire, RV 4 pan of fire’), as in Raineses’ 
kitchen. In Lev. 11 35 there is mention, alongside of 
the tannur or oven, of the klraim (q»t3 , KvOpbiroSes 
[BF], x vT poTro8es [AL] ; EV 4 range[s] for pots,’ RV m &- 
’stew-pan’). According to the Talmud, it was a port- 
able cooking-stove, capable of holding two pots (hence 
the dual) as distinguished from the kuppdh (nsis. better 
nsr), a stove which had room for only one pot (Jastrow, 
Diet. , s.v.). Like the tannur, it was of baked clay, 
and, therefore, easily broken (cp Di. in loc. and Now. 
HA 2280, n. ). The kirah (in the sing.) and the kuppdh 
are frequently mentioned together in the Mishna (see 
esp. Kelim). For carrying the necessary charcoal a 
ladle or firepan (nnnn) was used (Ex. 27 3 383 ; in Num. 

ff. ’censer’ ; Kel. 237); for stirring and adjusting 
it, a pair of tongs Is. 66) ; OT' shovels ( pala or 

rutrum ), for removing the ashes, are mentioned, but 
only in connection with the great altar (see Altar, § 9). 
The bellows (nia; <f>u<np'r)p [BN At,)]) of Jer. 629 was 
probably used only by the metal smelters — for a descrip- 
tion and illustration, see Wilkinson, op. cit. 2 312. 
The ordinary housewife was content to fan the charcoal 
with .1 fan (ns:c, A 'el. 1 6 7) of feathers, as pictured in 
the representation of Rameses’ kitchen referred to above. 

The names of various utensils in which food was 
actually cooked are differently rendered in EV without 
5 Cooki an 3' attern l- )t at consistency : pan, kettle, 

‘ , .. ° caldron, pot (in this order is the list given 

nS1 S * in 1 S. 2 14). The data at our command 
do not permit of these being accurately distinguished 
one from another. In the houses of the poor they were 
* For other modern dishes see Lane {Mod. Egypt. 6) and esp. 
the elaborate menu of a native dinner in Klunzinger ( Upper 
Egypt, 59 _/C) ; see also, for Syria, Landberg {Praverbes et 
Dictons , passi m). 

2 The ‘good piece’ (AV) or ‘portion’ (RV) of flesh which 
David distributed among the people at the inhringing of the 
ark (2 S. 6 19 x Ch. 16 3) is only one of several traditional render- 
ings of the doubtful Heb. word TSB'N, the real signification of 
which has been lost. See Dr. TBS in loc. [Since the word 
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doubtless of glazed or even unglazed earthenware (^3 
enn, Lev. 6 -*S [21] ; see Pottery); in those of the 
wealthier classes, of bronze (Hem /^. c it. , Ezek. 
24 it). The difference of rank (so to say) between the 
two materials gives point to Ben Sira’s illustration, 
‘What fellowship shall the earthen pot have with the 
[brazen] kettle?’ (xbrpa irpbs XtftrjTa : Ecclus. IS */. ). 
In connection with the temple we read not only of pots 
and caldrons made of bronze (1 K. 745 2 K. 25 14 Jer. 
52 18) but also of such vessels of silver and gold 
(Jer. fi'J 19). 

i. Fur boiling meat various vessels were employed 

(cp 1 S. 214). (a) The most frequently mentioned is 

the -i'd, sir, pot or caldron. It was used for cooking 
the ordinary family meal (2 K.438 /. Mic. 33 Ex. I63 
[llesh pots of Egypt]), and for boiling the sacrificial flesh 
(Zech. 1-1 20). It served also for a ’ washpot ’ (Ps. 608 
[10]). It must have been one of the largest of the cook- 
ing vessels, to judge from the incident recorded in 2 K. 
438 ff. (’the great pot’ for the whole company of the 
prophets), (b) The kiyyor (-71*3) must have been a wide, 
shallow pot of considerable size, since the same name 
is given to the ’ laver of brass’ (Ex. 30 18) at which the 
priests were to w r ash their hands and feet. It served as 
a chafing-dish (Zech. 126). Wherein the kiyyor differed 
from (c) the pdriir (-ins) in which the manna was boiled 
(Nu. 118 RV), and [if) the diid (m. Job 4l2o[i2]), and 
(e) the kalldhath (nn^g, Mic. 33), we do not know. 

In Job 41 20 [12] caldron (AV) is a mistranslation of pc;** (see 
Rush, 2). In 2 S, 13g MT has rnfc'D, not found elsewheie (EV 
pan); hut the true reading is probably ‘[and she called the] 
servant’ (mtZD •’ so K1o. followed by Ki. and Bu.). 

These various pots, pans, etc., were probably used without a 
lid (in late Heb. ’3C2), although the obscure TCS of Nu. 19 15 
is taken by some to have this signification. 

ii. A fork (jjnp, j^ip) of two or three (iS. 213) 
prongs was used to lift the meat from the pot, and also 
to stir the contents of the latter (see illustration, Wilkin- 
son, op. cit. 32). 

iii. The spoons (mss) mentioned among the furniture 
of the table of shewbread (Ex. 2529) and elsewdiere were 
more probably shallow bowls. We find, however, in 
the Mishna, real spoons (inn) made of bone (Shabb. 

8 6, Kel. 17 2) and of glass [Kel. 30 2). There 
is also mention of a wooden cooking ladle (j*y ms 
Besah, 1 7), which was probably used for removing the 
scum (nxSn. Ezek. 246 n, so AV ; but this word is more 
probably ’ rust ’ as RV) from the contents of the panic 
or pot (otherwise explained by Levy, s.v. ins). 

While boiling, to judge from the comparative 
frequency of the OT references, was the favourite 
.p mode of cooking flesh-meat, there need 

oas mg. ^ no hesitation in saying that roasting 
also was practised from the earliest times. In its most 
1 primitive form, roasting, as we have seen, consists in 
laying the meat directly on the ashes or other source of 
heat, either kindled on the ground or in a pit specially 
dug (Burckhardt, Notes, etc. 1240, Rob. BR [’41], 1 1x8 
304). The fish of which the disciples partook by the 
lake of Galilee^ was cooked by being laid on the charcoal 
[dpapiov imKelp-evov, Jn. 21g). 

The spit, the of the Homeric poems, is not 

mentioned, as it happens, in the OT ; but of its use 
there need be no doubt. In Egypt, Erman tells .us, 

’ the favourite national dish, the goose, was generally 
roasted over live embers ; the spit is very primitive, a 
stick stuck through the beak and neck of the bird. 
They roasted fish in the same way, sticking the spit 
through the tail’ [Egypt, 189, illustr. ib . , and Wilk. 
235). The wooden spit was favoured by the Romans 
(cp Verg. Georg. 2396, ‘ Pinguiaque in verubus torre- 

appears to be corrupt, the emendation "INC' H5, ‘a piece of 
flesh,’ has been suggested by Cheyne. This easy alteration 
suits the context.] 
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bimns c-xta colurnis).’ Later Hebrew legislation — in \ 
this, no <b »ubt, perpetuating an ancient practice — required | 
that the Passover lamb should be roasted on a spit i»f 
pomegranate (|V3 tW' nsc [Levy, tec 1 ] P»'s. i A. The 
ordinary spit, being of iron, — so much we may infer 
from the demand that a spit purchased from an idolater 
must Ik- cleansed in the fire (*lb. Zara. 612) — was not 
allowed for the abo\ e-mentioned purpose; neither was 
the gridiron Pes. 7 2). The spit, we may sup- 

pose, rested on andirons 1 (ftaaets, vans), on which it 
could be turned by the hand. 

The passage of the treatise Pesdhim above referred 
to speaks further of roasting, or more exactly of 
broiling, on a gridiron placed apparently over the 
mouth of a tannitr or baking oven. The gridiron was 
perhaps used to prepare the piece of broiled fish 
6 tttov fx^pos) of Lk, 2442. Not only flesh and fish but j 
also eggs, onions, etc., were roasted by the Jews 
(Shabb. lio). 

The favourite mode of roasting meat for ordinary household 
purposes at the present day in Syria is by means of skewers. 
The meat is cut into small pieces, which are stuck upon the 
skewers and roasted over a brazier. Meat thus prepared is 
termed kebab. 

With regard to the food- products of the vegetable 
kingdom (see Food), many vegetables were of course 
__ . , . LMten raw in Hebrew 'n, literally 

food ‘living, a word applied not only to raw 
animal flesh [1 S 215 Lev. 13 10^], but j 
also to fish [Xedar. 0 4], to vegetables [/£.], and even \ 
tu un mixed wine). They were also cooked by being 
boiled, alone or mixed with various ingredients — such 
as oil and spices. The Hebrew housewives, we may 
be sure, were not behind their modern kinsfolk of the 
desert, of whom Doughty testifies that ‘ the Arab house- 
wives make savoury masses of any grain, seething it 
and putting thereto only a little salt and sa-mn' (Ar. 
Dcs. 2 130). Thus, of the cereals, the obscure 'arlsdh 
(nony. Nu. lf>ao f) was probably a porridge of barley 
groats (see, further, 1 *uud, § 1), whilst Jacob sod for 
himself dish (vu, LV ‘pottage’) of lentils (Gen. 
252934) ; the same name is given to the vegetarian dish 
prepared for the sons of the prophets (2 K. 4 38 ^ ; 
cp Hagg. 212). In XT times, at least, it was known ; 
that the pulses or pod-plants were improved by being \ 
soaked (MM me ) before being boiled. Various kinds, ! 
such as beans and lentils, might be boiled together ] 
(Orlah, I7): they might also, like our Trench beans, , 
be boiled in the pods 1 11 tlie OT we find men- I 

tion of the mahabath (nzno, rq-yav ov, AV ‘ pan, RV 
’ baking- pan, mg, ’flat plate, * Lev. 2 s 621 [14], etc.) 
and the marhisheth (n rm:, TV ’frying pan,’ Lev. 2 7 
79). The mahabath certainly isee Kzek. 43), and the 
marhdshcth probably, was of iron ; and, although both 
are used with rofeicnee only to the sacrificial cakes (see 
Bakemlais, Bread), we may legitimately infer from 
the fact that the martyrs of 2 Macc. 7 were roasted alive 
on the rqyavov (z'z\ 35; cp late Heb. word p*e) that 
both may have been used also in the preparation of 


meat. 

To judge from the prepositions employed ( L >y, ‘on’, and 2, ‘in’), 
the mahabath wasdeeper than the marhes/u th. This jnferenceis 
confirmed by the tradition, which we find in the Mishna, that the 
difference between the marhesheth and the mahabath consisted 
in the former having a lid (" 02 ) while the latter had none ; to 
which another authority adds that the former is deep and its 
contents Huid, the latter flat and its contents firm {Mmah. 5 s). 
The mahabath, in short, was a stewpan, the marjr.\/u th similar 
to a Scotch ’ girdle,’ a flat iron plate on which oatcakes are baked. 

A striking illustration of kzek. 43 is furnished by Doughty 
(. 4 r. Dcs. 1 ^ 9 -f), who describes an iron -plated door in the 
castle of Hlyil : ‘the plates (in the indigence of their arts) are 
the shield-like iron pans (tannur) upon which the town house- 
wives bake their girdle-bread.’ 

Other utensils named or implied are (a) the sieve, 


1 Some would give this or a similar sense to n'mON- See 
Jastrow, Diet. s.v. 


coos 


ndphdh ( 123 , Is. 30 a, 
sifting the flour, and 
jmot: ; 2 [Shabb. 20 1, Ah. 


; Shabb. 82, A both, 5 15), for 
(b) the strainer, mtsammtreth, 
5 15 [especially for wine] ; cp Is, 


256 , Mt. 23 a 4 ). An ordinary bowl, however, might be 
perforated so as to sene as a strainer, as wc see from 
the pottery of Tell-el-Hcsy (Bliss, op. at. 85). Io 
these may be added (c) one of the commonest of the 
post- biblical terms fur a pot, rmp , hence nmp 
came to signify ‘cooked food’ (Xcdar. hi). For the 
vessels used for serving food, see Meals, £ 8. 

The importance of oil in the Hebrew kitchen will be 
noticed under OIL (?.?'.). In early time-, the custom, 

, so popular among the modern Arabs, 
8. Condiments. b 0 jjj n g fl es h j n m ilk seems to have 
prevailed among the Hebrews. The oldest legislation 
— confirmed by the Deuteronomic — limited this practice 
so far as to forbid (for reasons that are still obscure : cp 
Food, § 13, and see Magic, S.-urh-ick) the seething of 
a kid in its mother s milk (Ex. 23 19 3426 Dt. 14 21). 
In X T times this prohibition had been extended far 
beyond its original intention. 

Thus we read in the Mixhna : ‘ It is forbidden to seethe (k«<-) 
any sort of flesh in milk, except the flesh of fish and locust* , it 
is also forbidden to set flesh upon the table along with cheese ’ 
(with the same exceptions, Khulltn , 81). It was still debated 
whether the prohibition applied to fowls and game or only to 
cattle, sheep, and goats (ib. 4). In the course of time, however, 
it became part of the Jewish dietary law, that two distinct sets 
of cooking utensils — one for meat alone, and another for dishes 
into the preparation of which milk or butter enters — are required 
in e\ cry orthodox Jewish kitchen (see on this law of 
esp. Wiener, Die jud, Spe/s;gc\ f tze, 41-120 ['95])- Extreme- 
purists lia\e gone the length of using three {ib. 115./".) and even 
four such sets. A. R. S. K. 


COOS, or rather, as in RV and 1 Macc. 15 23 EV, 
Cos ( KtoC I now Stanchw — i.c., es ttjv kw), the least 
and most southerly of the four principal islands off the 
coast of Asia Minor. It lies at the entrance to a deep 
bay, on the two projecting promontories of which were 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus. It owed its fertility to its 
volcanic origin, and its commercial importance to its 
position. It lies on the high road of all maritime traffic 
between the Dardanelles and ( yprus : vessels coasting 
in either direction must pass within half a mile of the 
capital (also called Cos), which was on the E. extremity 
of the island, and had a good anchorage and a port 
sheltered from all winds except those from the Ms. 
Lucan [Phar. 8243) thus sketches the usual route of 
ships : — 

J'.pht sonqxr relinquens 
Radit saxa Sami ; spirat dc htorc L 00 
Aura fluens : Cnidon inde/ugit, claramque relinquit 
Sole Rhodon. 

In precise agreement with this is the account of Paul’s 
voyage from Macedonia t<> Palestine (Acts 21 1). His 
ship ran before the wind (tvduopofjcqoavTes) from Miletus, 
about 40 m. to the X., down to Cos ( i. e. , either the 
island or the capital : probably the latter is meant) ; 
next day it reached Rhodes. 

In spite of its geographical advantages, Cos remained historic- 
ally unimportant. Its inhabitants, apparently of deliberate 
choice, eschewed foreign relationships, and devoted themselves 
to the development of internal resources. No colonies were 
sent out ; for long the capital was in the west of the island; 
the strategic and commercial importance of its present site was 
ignored until 366 b.c. When at last the Coans were compelled 
to emerge from their seclusion, it was only to echo the voice of 
Rhodes in all matters of foreign policy. The success of this 
concentration of energy is indicated by the fact that (.ox ranked 
with Rhodes, Chios, Samos, and Lesbos as one <«f the paueapiov 
vrjcroi (Diod. Sic. 081 82), and by the existence of the saying 
‘He who cannot thrive in Cos will do no better in Egypt.’ 1 
Allied with this material prosperity was the development of 
liberal arts. Under the Ptolemies Cos became an important 
literary centre. With it are connected the names of Theocritus 
the poet, L'crOssus the historian, Apelles the painter, and, at an 
earlier date (5th cent. B.C.), Hippocrates the pliysii uni. Cos 
was one of the great centres of the worship of ,Es< ulapius, and 
of the caste or medical school of Asclepiad.e. Claudius in 53 
a.d. gave the island the privilege of immunity, mainly for its 
medical fame (Tac. Ann. 12 61). 
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Among the commercial products of the island were unguents, 
two kinds of wine, pottery (amphone Co<p, Pliny, //A' 35 i 6 i), 
and silk for Roman ladies (t o<. *//>//!/-.. , Hor. Od. i\. 13 13 
7 testes tenues , Tibull. ii. 355). Cos is still an aitive port. 
Strabo (657) notes the fair aspect of the city to one entering the 
roads, 

Interesting is the connection of Cos with the Jews, 
As Mithridates seized 800 talents deposited in the island 
by the Jews of Asia (Jos. Ant. xiv 7 2), there must the n 
have been a Jewish settlement there engaged in banking. 
In 1 Maec. In -5 Cos is mentioned in the list of places 
to which the circular letter of the Roman senate 111 
favour of the Jews {circa 1 30-8 B. c. ) is said to have been 
addressed. In 86 h.c. liaius Emm ms wrote to the 
Coan authorities enclosing a so/ a t us con.\nltum to secure 
safe eonvoy for Jewish pilgrims to Jerusalem. The 
island was connected also with Herod the Great (Jos. 
BJ i. *21 ii), and with his son Antipas (Bneekh, 2502). 

Best authority, Inscr ns of Cos, by l'aton and Hicks, 
i8qi ; an attempt at direct combination of epigraphy ami 
histun . \\\ J. \v. 

COPPER (Hw'rO ; \&\koc I ep Brass). The com- 
pound of eopper and /me that we eall brass appears 
1 I E t ^ ave ^ )eeni little known to the ancients ; 

♦ SjP • b ut we i ulVt » abundant evidence that 
copper was early known, and that it was hardened by 
means of alloys into bronze. Seneferu, a conquering 
pharaoh of the fourth dynast) - , worked the Sinaitic 
eopper mines, and M. de Morgan has found some 
articles of copper in the tomb of Menus (traditionally 
regarded as the first king of Eg\ pt), explored by him in 
1897. M. Anielineau appears to have proved that 
copper was known at an even earlier date, and from 
his researches and those of Mr. Qutbell at Kom el- 
Ahmar we may probably conclude that the Pharaonie 
Egyptians were from the first not ignorant of the use 
of gold and copper [hint), Themines in the Sinaitie 
peninsula continued to be the chief source from which 
the Egyptians drew their copper (see Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 355, and cp Sinai) ; but in the fifteenth century 
they obtained it also from Alasta — i.e . , Cyprus 1 (see 
Am. Tab., 25 and 27), where C’esnola has found 
both eopper and bronze celts in Phoenician remains. 

The oldest Babylonian specimens of eopper are those 
found by M. de Sarzec at Tello (before 2500 b.c. ) ; at 
. T „ , , Tell e'-.-.^ifr, in the same neighbour- 
. n a y oma. j^ood, \j ri Loftus has found even a 
large eopper faetory (1500 B. c. ). In Babylonian 
graves, and also in what Dr. J. P. Peters calls a 
jeweller's shop (at Nippur), objeets made of copper 
(belonging to circa 1300 B.c.) have been found. 
Honimel thinks, on philological grounds, that the 
Semitic Babylonians as metallurgists were pupils of 
the Sumerians, and dates their acquaintance with 
copper and iron very early. 2 The inscriptions make 
frequent mention of eopper [npnru) and bronze 8 {crtl, 
also ku, and urudu ; cp Lat. raudus = ces infection). 
The ancient hymn (in Sumerian and Assyrian) to Gibil, 
the fire-god, extols him for his services in the mixing of 
eopper and tin (cp Tubal-cain, and see C .-unites, 
§ 10). The Assyrians used bronze axes as late as the 
ninth eentury. They derived their copper and bronze 
largely from the so-called Na’iri countries ; ultimately, 
therefore, from Armenia ; the copper in the tribute paid 
to Rammun-nirari III. by Damaseus is mentioned 
elsewhere (Iron). 4 

The Canaanites, naturally enough, were well ac- 
quainted with copper. According to Ritter ( Erdk . ] 7 1063 

_ , ~ cited by Knobel), there are still traces of 

3. In Canaan. / ■ ,, T , _ 5 

aneient eopper-mines in the Lebanon , 

1 Flinders Petrie also accepts Winckler’s identilR.it ion of 
Alasia in Am. Tab. with Cvprus (where copper was wuiked). 
See his argument, Syria and Egypt, 44 ('98). 

2 Die semit. / 'other, 1 410, 

3 Cp Lenurmant, TSBA <> 334 ff. 

4 On iron and bronze among the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
cp Winckler , , AOd 3 159 

5 Cp the important descriptive phrase quoted in Del. }'ar. 
333, sad Ba'ali-sapuna sadu rabfl siparri *the mountain Baal- 
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this is confirmed by what seems to be an assertion of 
the faet in Dt. Sq and Zeeh. 61 (see below, § 5). 
On the E. ol the Lebanon range eopper must have 
been abundant in the 'land of Nuhassi ’ (A hi. Tab.), 
which Halevy ingeniously identifies with Zobah ; and in 
later times there were copper mines in Edom at Phainon, 
or Phenon(cp Pinon). The Pho-nicians early employed 
bronze for works of art, 1 and the great mound of Tell 
el Mesv, believed to be La< hish, proves that the Amorites 
who dwelt there had used their opportunities. ’ In 
the remains of the Amorite city (perhaps 1500 B.C.) 
there are huge rough weapons of war, made of copper 
without admixture of tin; above this, dating perhaps 
from 1250 to 800, appear bronze tools, but the bronze 
gradually becomes scarcer, it-> place being taken by 
iron’ 2 (see Iron). Whatever, therefore, 
be the date of 1 S. 17s as a document, 
we may feel quite cert, tin lhat the Philistine warriors had 
armour of bronze ; indeed, their ancestors in Asia Minor 
doubtless had bronze weapons long before David's 
time. 3 Goliath, however, uses weapons of attack made 
of iron (the k'/don [?] of bronze ean hardly be a javelin ; 
see Goliati-i). 

The statement in Josh. 624 (copper or bronze vessels 
found in Jericho) will be in the main correct ; also lhat 
in 2 S. S 8, in as far as it relates to the abundance of 
bronze in Syria. Whether the serpent of bronze called 
Nlhum-itan [g.v. ] was earlier than the temple of 
Solomon may, perhaps, be doubted. At any rate, the 
notiee in Nu. 21 9 (JE) is as much of an anachronism as 
that in E.\. 082-8 (P), The Israelites in the wilderness 
had no workers in bronze. Nor could David find a 
competent bronze-worker in all Israel ; the statements 
respecting Hiram the artificer in 1 K. 7 13 jf. are no 
doubt historical. 4 In the later regal period it was, of 
course, quite otherwise (cp Jer. 628/. Ezek. 22 18 20). 
From 2 K. 2013/ Jer. 52 17 f we learn that the 
Babylonians broke the sacred vessels of bronze and 
earried away the metal to Babylon ; no doubt 
Rehoboam’s shields of ‘brass’ (1 K. H27 2 Ch. 12io) 
went there too ; but the chief losses were probably 
repaired. The eymbals in the second temple were 
eertainly of eopper or bronze, as we may infer from 
1 Ch. 15 19 Jos. Ant, vii. 12 3 (cp 1 Cor. 13 1). Gates of 
’ brass’ are mentioned in Ps. 107 16 Is. 47)2 (cp Herod. 
1 179, and see Mr. Pinches' account of the bronze gates 
of Balavvat) ; 5 mining implements of 1 brass' in Ecclus. 
48 17 (Heb. Text). 

That * brass ’ (bronze) should be used to symbolise 
hardness and strength is natural. In time of drought, 
it seemed as if the heavens were bronze, 


5. OT usage. 


so that no rain could pass through them 


(Dt. 2823), or as if the earth were bronze, so that it eould 
never be softened again (Lev. 20 19). A sufferer asks if 
his ’ flesh ’ (i.e. , body) is of brass (Job6i2), as the bones 
of Behemoth (job 40 18) and the brow of disobedient lsmcl 
(Is. 484) are, by other writers, said to be. To be com- 
pared with brass is not, however, the highest distinc- 
tion. It was the third empire in Nebuchadrezzar's 
vision that was of ' brass' (Dan. 239 ep v. 32). On the 
other hand, 1 brass ' in the obscure phrase ’ mountains 
of brass 1 (Zech. 6 1 ) has no symbolic meaning : ’ brass ' 
(i.e. , copper) is merely mentioned to enable the reader to 
identify the mountains (cp Nuhassi, the 1 copperland ' ; 
see § 3). 

Difficult as the passage is, we need not despair of explaining 
it. The ‘mountains of brass' are parallel to the ‘mountains 

sapon, great mountain of copper ' ; also Sargon, Alin, 23, where 
JL'il-japuna, ’ the great mountain,’ is spoken of as containing 
mines (copper?). 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Phoenicia and ( vprus. 

2 Dr, J. H. Gladstone, ‘The Metals of Antiquii) Nature, 
April 2i, 1898, p. 596. 

3 Schliemann's discovery of weapons of copper and bronze on 
the site of Troy is well known. 

4 On the right reading of 1 K. 7 46, see Adam, i- 

5 The bronze ornaments of ihe palace gates from Balawai 
(parts i.-iv.) published by Soc. of Biol. Archeeol, 
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(0 -tu»- opcw^) in the river-land * » cp nVl* Is. 44 27) — i.c . , 

those visible from Babylonia — in Zech. Is, and must have been 
as well known as these to Zechariah ’s hearers or readers. They 
were no doubt the ‘hills out of which thou mayesi dig copper' 
( Dt. Kt.) — i.e. t Lebanon and Hcrm-in (see ali>»v».. § 3), which 
formed the northern boundary of the Holy Land. It is the 
‘land of the north ’ (the seat of the empire of the Stic uci» he?) 
that chiefly occupied the thoughts of the speaker! (nr). bee 
Zechariah, Book of. On in.o ntyni Ezra S 27, cp Colours, 
$ 7- T. K. C. 

COR 03, perh. Ass. kdru\y. Muss-Arnolt, j.t*.], or 
from sj TD ; see No. ZDMC 40 734 [’86]), a measure of 
capacity = an homer (10 ephahs or baths) ; of wheat 
and barley (1 K. 4 22 [52]; EV ’measure,' mg. ’cor’; 
2 Ch. 2 10 [9] 27 5 ; RV in S- * cors’). As a liquid measure 
K/.ek. 14. 2 K. 625 (emended text) speaks of \ cor of 

carobs (see Husks). 

I11 1 K. .'111 [25] ‘measures of oil’ is wrong; read jCL’ D3 
‘ baths of oil,’ after 0 and |j .‘Ch. 2 9. /copo? (BALJ a loan-word, 
which in 0 represents both "G and "Ipn, occurs once in NT (Lk, 
If 7 R Vmg- ‘ cors ’ ; AVmff says ‘ abuut 14 bushels and a pottle ’). 
See Weights and AIha^ukivS. 


CORAL is EV s rendering in Job 2$ 18 Ezek. 27 16 of 
a word of unknown origin, which occurs also 

■, t»- iii, in Pun. 247, where EV treats it as a 

1. RamQth 


unidentified. 


derivative of cn, meaning ’too high.’ 
Most commentators, however (Hitz. , 
Sicgfr.-Sta. , etc. ), suppose that there is a reference to a 
precious object called ra moth — as if the wise man meant, 

’ Wisdom is as much out of the fool’s reach as coral.' 
Neither explanation is satisfactory. - 

The word occurs only twice, and, since the Vss shed 
an uncertain light on the meaning, we must be content 
to make the most of internal evidence. 

Ezek. has Kapnad ( 1 J<^1. papi/xuid [AJ, uni ; Job has fxereuipa 

[ I JnAC Theod.], vi/zrjAa fSym.J, tr.z\ < /sa ■ Prov. has <ro(f>ia koi 
evvoi a ayaBrj tv irvAcus [BNA] for ntm 8"N I ? n 2X1 IVg., 

wu7.o]. 3 


The context in Job {ramoth, gdbis, pininim) shows 
that some precious and ornamental substance is intended, 
and Dillmann infers from tbe language that ramoth 
was regarded as less valuable than pininim (see below). 
According to MT of Ezek. 27 16, ramoth , with ndphek , 
argdmdn, rikmah, bus, and kadhkodh, was brought into 
the Tyrian market bv merchants of Syria ; but probably 
(see Cornill, ad loc.) we should read for Aram (din) 
Edom ( ) . 4 as Cornill remarks, Edom was an im- 
portant stage in the transport of merchandise westward 
from S. Arabia and India. This last indication of the 
provenance of ramoth makes against the usual rabbinic 
rendering, ’ coral ’ ; for the red coral of commerce — the 
hard calcareous skeleton of the colonial Actinozoon, 
Cor allium nohtc, Pal. ( rubrum , Da Costa), which is 
widely distributed in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
as far as the Cape Yerd Islands, and is a considerable 
source of w ealth in the Mediterranean basin — occurs in 


its natural state much less frequently S. and E. of Suez. 

In RV 1111 ?- ’corals’ (Lam. 47), ’red coral,’ and 
’ pearls ’ (Job 2S i3 1 ’rov. 3 15811 20 15 01 10) are suggested 
as renderings alternative to ’rubies’ 
(see Ruby, i) for pininim. 

Certainly ’ rubies ’ is not a good render- 
ing. The words, ’ the catching' (-;e"3 ; EV, improbably, 
* price ’) of wisdom is above that of rubies,’ in Job28i8, 


2. PSnlnlm 
perhaps coral. 


1 This interpretation is due to Gr.\t7.(Jnd. Zt. 1885, pp. 549./O ; 
it has been overlooked by even the most recent commentators. 
B'or other view*, on the whole very improbable ones, see Wright, 
Zechariah , 124^; Now. and GASm. decline to offer any | 
opinion. 

2 Bickell : ‘If thou hold thy peace (niT'!) before a fool, thou 
art wise.’ 

3 Targ. Job2Si6 has, for n'CXl. o’ou'Sa.pax*} of 

Theophr., etc., viz., native realgar, or ruby sulphur (di sulphide 
of arsenic). It is used to a limited extent as a pigment, but can- 
not be intended here (indication, however, of colour). 

4 With Aq., Pesh., some Heb. MSS, and virtually 0 (av6pto‘ 
™vs = d*1n)- Sym, and Tbeod. support MT. 
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would seem to imply that a fishery was in the case, 1 and, 
if two of our best critics may be followed, the nobles of 
Jerusalem are described in Lam. as ’ purer than snow, 
whiter than milk, more ruddy than branches of pininim ’ 
(i.e., obviously, of coral). 2 Another reference to 
pininim, of considerable interest, occurs in Ps. 4a 14 [13]. 
where we should no doubt read DT3S for to'JD \ the 
whole line should perhaps run, ’ on her neck is a wreath 
of pininim' (see Che. Ps.W aa loc. ). 

In the somewhat obscure question as to identification 
of the substance or substances intended by ramoth and 
_ , pininim, it ought not to be overlooked 

7; ~ that certain stones valued by the ancients 

seem to have been named from their 
resemblance to coral. Pliny, before passing from the 
onyx and alabaster group, speaks of a valuable ’ corallite 
stone’ found in Asia, of a white hue, somewhat approach- 
ing that of ivory, and in some degree resembling it {HN 
3613); also of corallis, a native of India and Syene, 
resembling minium in appearance ; and of corailoachates 
or coral-agate, commonly found in Crete, and there 
called the ’ sacred ’ agate, similar to coral, and spotted, 
all over, like the sapphire, with drops of gold (375456), 
Cp Marble. 

COR-ASHAN (|t?irfl2)), 1 S. 30 30. See Borashan. 

CORBAN (kopBan [Ti.], KOpB^N [\VH], Mk. 7 n+, 
transliteration of Heb. ' |31g. an offering ; 3 explained 
by 8copov, ’gift’ (cp Mt. 15s; similarly Jos. Ant. iv. 
44: Kopfiav), a kind of votive offering; an object 
devoted to the deity, and therefore tabooed. 4 Josephus 
{l.c.) uses the word in speaking of the Nazirites who were 
dedicated to God as a corban, and of the temple treasure, 
which w'as inviolable (Z?/ii. 94 ; . . tov iepov 6i)<javpov, 

kol\€ltcu dt Kopfivvas ; cp Mt 276 Kopfiavas). Theo- 
phrastus, among foreign oaths, especially quotes the 
corban as one belonging to the Jews, which was forbidden 
to the Tyrians (cp Jos. c. Ap. 1 22, § 167). It is easy 
to see that by interdicting himself by a vow a man was 
able to refrain from using or giving away any particular 
object, and might thus evade any troublesome obligation. 
Several abuses crept in (cp A led. 56), and, in the passage 
cited (Mk. 7 n cp Mt. 15s), Jesus denounces a system 
which allowed a son, by pronouncing the word * corban ’ 
(and thus vowing a thing to God), to relieve himself of 
the duty of helping a parent. Cp comm, on Mt. 15s 
Mk. 7 11, and especially L. Cappellus on Mt. 15s ; also 
PP£i-) 5 . P . 

CORBE (xopBe [BA]), iEsd.5i 2 AV = Ezra2 9 , 
Zaccai. 

CORD. There is no scarcity of Hebrew terms to 
denote cord of one kind or another. 

Among the commonest words are 'tdh held (vAo bind), and 
'll"!' yether (vAo stretch), both used of cords or ropes for drawing, 
hauling (cp 2 S. 17 13 EV ‘rope’), 5 of tent-ropes (Is. 3320 Job 
42i), 6 and of ship’s tackle; see Ship, Tent, § 3. Yether (0 
in Judg. veupa), which seems to denote rather ‘gut,’ and its 
derivative "171’'?, are used also specially of bowstrings (Ps. 11 2 
21 12 [13]). Less frequent terms are mn hut (\/to sew), 


1 The text may, however, be corrupt ; is a singular term. 
We might emend to nucTIjl, ‘(wisdom) is esteemed ’ (Che.), 

2 The common rendering is ‘ . . . more ruddy in body than 
Peninim' (cp EV). But ‘in body’ (c^y) appears superfluous 
here ; whereas if we transpose the preposition, and read wyo 
instead of 'q csy, we get a good sense (see above). © does not 
represent either or o^y. See Bu. and Bickell, ad loc. 

3 Ink of the Hexateuch it is the comprehensive term for all 
offerings ’presented ’ to God, bloody or bloodless ; see also Ezek. 
20 28 4U 43. 

4 See Levy, Chald. Wdrterb ., s.v. j3np, jYJ/lf'B, s.v. Dllp 
Clip [mutilations of the formula, which are equally binding, 
jYcdarim, 1 2, as will be explained under Vow, § 4], and also 
Lav, § 1, Sacrifice, Vow. 

5 For x K. 20 31 see To khan. 

6 Job4 2i RV ‘tent-eonl,’ RV“gr- AV ‘excellency.* 0, how- 
ever, expresses -cri'1 CTO nrs N 1 ?."), ‘Surely when he blows 
upon them, they wither.’ Tills is preferable (so Beer). 
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‘thread’ (Gen. l-l 2* Jndg, II112 Cant. 43; AN’ ‘fillet,’ RY 
'line' in Jer. :>J2i); ."rfl nikpah (Gto cik ire lc, go round), 
U.3_>4 RY ‘rope* (AN' rent); HZ.V ' iibhdth (cp Ass. abut l u f 
‘ fetter '), Judg. 15 13, etc. ; ^'np p-itlnl, Nu. I.N 38, ct« ., Judg. 
1G 9 (AY thread, K\ .stung), (lor ( >un. 3S 18 25 .see Rinu, § 1) ; 
and : see Lin u. 

The materials available were strips of skin or hide (cp 
the legend of the Carthaginian J'vr.ui), or the intestines 
of annuals, especially the goat or camel (cp -in’ abme), 
flax ( l-.zek. 40 3 1, and rushes. It is u»|»-s of rushes that 
are meant by <rxoiviov and (nrapriov, (JVs equivalents fur 
^2" and respect i\ civ. X\oti'ioi' occurs t\\ ice in NT — 
Jn. - 15 (a scourge of cords), Acls’2732 (ropes of a ship). 

Tlie weaving together of two or more ropes 1i»r 
greater strength was customary: cp Kceles. 4 12, ’the 
threefold cord is not quickly broken.' 

C" s cvt 'green withes’ (1-1Y), 'which had not been 
dried,' were employed in binding Samson (Judg. Iflsj). 
Gi eater flexibility, for the purpose of tying, was thus 
ensured, and the knots were less liable to slip and the 
cord to split. 

From the idea of ‘line, cord,' etc., is readily obtained the 
meaning of ‘measuring-line ’ (cp 2 S. 8 : Am. T 17, 1 R. 

7 15, * p 1 K. 7 23, s 'nr Eztk. 40 1 hence, further, that of the 

part 'measured *.-((. the ‘lot’ or 'inheritance' (cp ''in Josh. 
19 0. pi. in P>. Ill o I5J). 

On the ‘cords’ (<r\oiwa) worn by the unchaste women of 
Babylon (bar. 043), see Kntszsche ad tt*c. 

CORE (KOpe J’»NA Ti. NYH), Ecclus. -If* 18 Jude n 
AN’, RV Kuk ah (q.v . ). 

CORIANDER (TJ ; KOpiON [BAFL] ; a Ex. I631 
Xu. 11 7f) is a plant indigenous to the Mediterranean 
area, Coriandritm sativum, L. , as all agree. I he 
Hebrew name, which Lagarde (CA 57) believes to be 
of Indo-European origin, seems identical with the yoid 3 
which the scholiast on Dioscorides (364) affirms to be 
the Punic equivalent of nopio v ; and the identity of the 
plant is thus assured. The manna which is likened to 
its seed is also said to be ‘small, flaky, 4 small as hoar- 
frost upon the ground, 1 and is elsewhere said to resemble 
bdellium. These characters suit the so-called seed 
(really fruit) of the coriander, which is about the size of 
a peppercorn. »>. ,\i. — w. A t.-d. 

CORINTH (kopinOoc)- The secret of Corinthian 
history lies in the close relation of the city to the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean. Even before the develop- 
ment of trade by sea the wealth of Corinth was inevitable 
owing to its position on the Isthmus, the ’bridge of the 
sea’ (Pind. Istk. iii. 38, ’door of the Peloponnese,’ Xen. 
Ages, 2). For navigation and far-reaching commercial 
enterprises no city was more favourably placed. Its 
territory was unsuited for agriculture (Stiabo 382) ; the 
more distinct, therefore, was the vocation of its inhabit- 
ants for a seafaring life. The Phoenicians were early 
attracted by the advantages of the site. There are many 
traces of their presence at ( ‘orinth. At the foot of the 
Acrocorinthus, Melkarth, the god of Tyre (see Phoe- 
nicia), was adored by the G irinthians as the protector 
of navigation under the name Mctk erte.s (P;ius. ii. 1 3). 
The armed Aphrodite (Astarte), had a temple on the 
summit of the hill (Str. 379, vaioiou : Paus. ii. 46/!, 
sharing it with the sun-god ; id. ii. .Nr) ; to her in later 
times a thousand female \otaries paid service with their 
bodies, adopting a custom well known in Syrian worship 
(Strabo, 378). 

’ The juxtaposition of the two Corinthian harbours 
(Lechceum on the Corinthian Gulf, and < ’em hrr:r, with 
Sehonnus, on the Snrmuc) made it easy to tranship 
cargoes ; and, as the voyage round Cape Malea was 

1 Similarly axoivt ov and (nrapriov. 

2 The Greek name, according to Fluck. and H:u>b. (203), is, 
due to ‘the offensive odour it exhales when handled, and wlni.h 
reminds one of bugs — in Greek, xopt?. ’ 

3 The Punic yotd appears again in Lat. git or gitk, which is 
black cummin, Jiigella. sativa , L. See Fitch, i. 

4 This, rather than r round,’ seems to be the meaning > if CSC iT2 
(Di. on Exod. 16 14). 
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difficult, the mariners of Asia and Italy found it desirable 
to land their goods :it Corinth, so that the possessors of 
the Isthmus received dues from these as well as from 
whntew-r was brought from the Pelupmme.se by land ’ 
(Sir. 378 ; cp Dio C hrys. Or. viii, 5, 77 7 r 6 \i$ tornrep kv 
Tpiubcp 1 \etro). In consei |Ui nee of her rapid commercial 
expansion, the arts also awakened in Corinth to anew 
life, especially those uf metal- work and pottery, heirlooms 
of Plnenician influence (cp Paus. ii. 33; Pi. IJ.W 34 3). 
Trade became wholesale. The establishment of the 
Isthmian games in the sanctuary of Poseidon, near 
the b.iy of Sehcenus, in ’ the wooded gorge of the 
isthmus’ (Pinch ; Sir. 380), elevated Corinth into a 
distinct centre of Hellenic life (Str. 378). So from the 
carlu st times the e.pilhet ’wealthy’ was especially re- 
servnl for Corinth {a<j>vet 6 s, Horn. II. 2570; b\jjia, 
Pinch Ol. 13 4 ; Thuc. 1 13), and although the rise of 
Athens finally destroyed her dreams of naval empire 
she remained tin- first men .’nitile city of Greece. 

'Phis prosperity found a rude ending in 146 b. c. when 
the pl:n c was pillaged by the Roman consul, Lucius 
Mummius, and levelled with the ground; but the re- 
establishment of the city was inevitable. In 44 b. c. 
Julius Cfesar founded on the old site the Colon* a Laus 
Julia Corinth us. The nucleus of its population consisted 
of freed men (Paus. ii. 1 2, Str, 381). Most of the 
names nf Corinthian Christians indicate either a Roman 
or a servile origin (e.g., Gaius, Crispus, 1 Cor. 1 14 ; 
Fortunatus, Achaicus, 1 Cor. 16 17; Tertius, Rom. 
1622; C )liartus . Rom. 1 6 23 ; Justus, Acts I87). The 
New Corinth, by the mere force of geographical causes, 
became as of old the most prosperous city of Greece, 
and the chosen abode ofluxury and ’abysmal profligacy’ 
(Mr. 378 382 ; Athen. 13 573 I cp the saying, ou iravros 
Lvop'os is KbpivOov ead' 6 tt\ous). It was also the 
capital of the province, and the seat of the governor 
of Achaia (Acts 18 12). 

For description, see Paus. ii. \f. ; cp Frazer, Paus. 320-38. 
Pausanias distinguishes the Roman from the Greek remains ; 
few vestiges are now found of either city, though the American 
a>cliax>!ogists have recently made important discoveries (see 
JUS ]S 333 ['98] : among other inscriptions, one ‘of uncertain 
date, but as late as the imperial times, reading <rvi/aya>yi} 
’UPpaiuiv '). 

Corinth, like Athens and Argos, naturally attracted a 
large Jewish population (Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 36 ; cp 
Justin, Dial. 1). The edict of Claudius, banishing the 
Jews from Rome, must have augmented the number of 
Hebrew families in Corinth (Acts IS 2 ; cp Suet. Claud. 
25) ; see Aouila. As in other cities (e.g. , Iconium, 
Acts 14 1, Thc.s.xalonica, Actsl74), a considerable 
number of gentiles had been attracted to the Jewish 
synagogue, and their conversion would be the first-fruits 
of Paul's work. His decisive breach with the Jews, 
and his adoption of the house of the Roman or Latin 
T itius Justus as his place of instruction (cp Acts lOp), 
enabled Paul to reach the otherwise inaccessible gentile 
population (mostly uf Italian origin : Acts 188, 7roXXol 
tLv ’K.opivditjjv olkovovtcs ^7ricrreiio^). Aquila, on the 
other hand, seems to have enjoyed his greatest success 
among the Jews (Acts 18 28), though the Corinthian 
church remained predominantly gentile in character. 

In conformity with his principle of seeking the centres 
of comnieie-ial activity, Paul visited Corinth un his de- 
parture from Athens (Acts 1 Si). For the importance of 
this step as regards the de\ clopment of Paul's mission- 
ary designs, see Paul. (‘omerts were made chiefly 
among the gentiles, of the poorer class (Acts 188 1 Cor. 

1 26 (j 1 1 122), although some Jews bcliev cd (see Crispus) ; 
and some persons of importance (see Ekastus, Gaius, 
perhaps also Chi.OE). The accession of Crispus and 
of Gaius was so important that Paul forsook his rule 
and baptized them with his own hand (1 Cor. 1 14-16). 
lie lays special stress upon his claim to be regarded as 
j sole founder of the Corinthian church (iCor. 36 4 15). 

This claim is not contradicted by 2 Cor, 1 19 ( ‘ who was 
I j reached by me and Silvanus and Timothy’), for 
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2 fV»r is addressed to the Christians of Achaia generally 
as well as to the Corinthians, while i Cor. is written 
more especially to the church of Corinth. 

The apostle spent eighteen months in Corinth on this 
occasion (Ads 18 n). On his next recorded visit he 
stayed three months (Acts 20 3). On a supposed inter- 
mediate visit to Corinth and on the correspondence that 
took place, see Cokintiimns, gjj 9/., 13. On the 
character of Paul’s teaching see below, and cp Paul, 
Apollos. 

As to the elTci t of Paul’s letters and presence the NT 
gives no information ; but the letter of Clement, written, 
perhaps, about 97 a.ij. , shows that the moral tone of 
the Corinthian church improved, though the friction 
between parties continued, as indeed we should expect 
from the social conditions obtaining in such a city. 
Hegesippus visited the church about 139 a.d. , and was 
favourably impressed by the obedience and liberality of 
its members, and the activity of its bishop Dionysius 
(Eus. HE iv. 22). 

The two epistles written to the Corinthians are re- 
markable for the variety of their local colouring. The 
illustrations are drawn ehiefly from gentile life : — the 
wild-beast fight (1 Cor. lf> -52) ; the stadium and boxing 
match (1 Cor. l> 24-27) ; the theatre (1 Cor. 4 9 7 31) ; the 
garland of Isthmian pine, the prize in the games (1 Cor. 
§25) ; the idol festivals (1 Cor. 810 IO20 /. ) ; the sv.^itia, 
so common a feature of Creek social life (t Cor. 10 27). 

\v. J. \\\ 

CORINTHIANS, Epistles to the, 1 It will be un- 
necessary to repeat here the familiar 'dory of the founding 

_ t-» . . . of tin- church at Corinth, which is rlsc- 
~ where set in its pi tee in the life of the 

apostle (sire Paul). According to the 
scheme of chronology adopted in this article it would 
fall in the years 50-52 a i>. {48-50 Harnack, 52-54 
Lightfoot, otherwise von Sodcn ; see Chronology, § 
71). In the spring of the latter year Paul left Corinth. 
Aquila and Priscilla accompanied him as far as Ephesus, 
where tin y stayed behind while he went on to Jerusalem. 
This journey and the visit to the Galatian churches 
(Acts I823) -would take up the whole of the later spring 
or summer of a. n. 52, and it would not be until the 
autumn of that year that the apostle returned to 
Ephesus. 

In the meantime events had moved at Corinth. The 
Alexandria n Jew A pull >s, by this time an instructed 
Christian, had gone thither and his preaching had a 
great effect. Other teachers were at work there in a 
spirit less friendly to Paul. Factions were formed, ancl, 
when Paul wrote his first extant letter to the Corinthians 
some two years later, had begun to make serious 
mischief. The apostle w as now' settled at Ephesus, 

„ „ w liich, on an average voyage, would not 

2. Earlier cor- u . mQre than a sail of a week or ten 

respon ence. j avs f rom Corinth . 2 News would thus 
pass easily to and fro : and Paul was evidently kept 
well informed of what passed at Corinth. At least 
one earlier letter of his has been lost to us (1 Cor. 59), 
unless, as some have thought, a fragment of it remains 
embedded in 2 Cor. 6i4-7i (on this view, which should 
probably on the whole be rejected, see below, § 18). 
The purport of the letter, which the Corinthian Christians 
somewhat misunderstood, was to warn them against 
intercourse with immoral heathen. When we remember 
the laxity of Corinthian .morals we eannot be surprised 
that other and graver aberrations of this kind had taken 
place among them. The state of things disclosed by 
. some of the apostle's visitors at Ephesus, 

F X f-i an notabl Y b Y members of the familia of a lady 

P 1S eS ' ealled Chloc (1 Cor. 1 n), gave him so much 

1 npn<c Kopirflem? [TiAVH]. 

2 It 10 »k AriuiiCs four days to get from 0>rimh to Miletus 
(Fricdl-mdcr, Sittcngcsch. - is)', but (. iccn> an! lib brother 
Quinlri-. wef*; both about a fortnight on shipboard {ad Attic. 

3 9 , *> », 9 : quoted by Heiurici (after Hug), Das zzvcite 
Sen dsch re ibc n , etc., 48). 


anxiety that he took pen in hand to write our hirst 
Epistle. At the same time he replied t<> a series of 
questions put to him in a h-tter which he lud received 
(perhaps through Stephanas, Eortunatus, and Aehaicus : 
1 Cor. I617) from the church at Corinth. I hose two 
things — the tidings which he had heard of disorders in 
the church, and certain di 'finite inquiries put to him — 
account satisfactorily for the contents of the First 
Epistle (see below, §§ 14-16). So far all is dear, except 
perhaps as to the exact date at which the epistle was 
sent, though it may be plac' d provisionally about 
Easter of A. D. 55. There is aUo no doubt as to the 
general nature of the circumstances under which our 
Second Epistle was sent. The interval which separated 
it from the First EpNtle cannot have been very long. 
It ni.iv be assigned to the late autumn (about N<<\ ember) 
of the same year. 1 From some cause or other, it is 
clear, the anxiety of the apo>tle had increased, and had 
indeed reached a pitch of great and painful tonsil >11. 
The return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth, 
relieved him of this, and he warmly expresses his 
satisfaction. Then he turns to the practical question 
of the collection which he was organising for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem, before the letter is concluded, 
however, he comes back (in the text as we have it) to 
his opponents and writes again with no little emotion 
about them. This letter was written on the way to 
Corinth, probably from Macedonia, and the apostle is 
about to pay to the church a visit which he repeatedly 
ealls his third (2 Cor. 12 14 loi). 

This brief outline, however, evades a number of 
difficulties. 

Considered quite broadly and generally, the course of events 
is clear enough ; but, when we attempt to gbe them precision in 
detail, difficulties spiing up at every step. The 
4 . Difficulties questions which arise are also exceedingly intri- 
in detail, cate, so that to state them satisfactorily is no 
easy matter. They have nearly all been brought 
out hy the research of the last li \ o-and-twenty years; and we 
shall perhaps succeed best in threading our way through them 
by taking the several steps— logical if not exactly chronological 
— by which they may be supposed to have arisen. 


The data which we take over from the First Epistle 
are: (1) the existence of an active opposition to Paul 
on the part not only of unbelieving Jews but also of 
certain sections of Judaising Christians at Corinth ; and 
(2) the occurrence in the church there of a gross case of 
what we should describe as incest (1 Cor. fu). The 
main question which meets us is, how' far docs the 
Second Epistle deal with these same data, and how far 
have the circumstances altered? Before we can f annu- 


late an answer to this question, however, it is necessary 
first to decide whether or not we are to interpose a lost 
epistle between the two which have conn; down to us. 

The Second Epi.-dle is full of allusions to a. previous 
letter, and the older commentators with one eonsent 

„ _ . ... assumed that this was the First Epistle. 

5 . Intermediate , • . . 1 , 

Sik.1i an assumption was obvious and 

1 0 XI ‘ natural ; but, when the language of the 
Second Epistle came to be elosely examined, doubts 
began to arise as to whether that language could really 
be satisfied by the First Epistle as it has come down 


to us. 

In particular it was a-ked whether the strong emotion under 
which it ste-med that ll«t -> prew-m^ letter had been written could 
apply to the First Epi-alc : ‘out of much af il i< ii»m and anguish 
of heart I wrote unto you with many tear-.' (2 ( "■ »r. 2 4 ) ; and 
again, the severe heart-searchings described in 2 Cor. T 7-1 1 did 
not seem to agree with the calm practical discussions of the 
First Epistle. 


Since Klopper ( 1874 ) an increasing numb r of scholars 
have replied to this dot idcdly in the negative, l’crlups 
somewhat too decidedly. Although it is perfectly true 
that a great part of the First Epistle is taken up with 
calm practical discussions, the whole epistle is not in 
this strain. 


1 On this reckoning aTru -trepum ('• F.,r. 92) will mean not ‘a 
rearago’ but ‘ last year. ' Th Macedonian year, like the Jewish, 
>egan with October. b';e Year. 

9OO 
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Many passages, especially in the earlier chapters, must have 
cost the writer no slight emotion. Such would be (r.e.) the 
scathing irony of i Cor. 43-13 (die Corinthians already enjoying 
the nCh abundance ut tin- Mc-ssi.mh- reign while the poor apostles 
are maltrc.iu-d like gladiators 111 die aien.i); the whole of tlie 
next section, 1 Cor. 414-ji, which ends with a threat that the 
apostle will come to them with a rod; and then the section on 
the incestuous man, in which he proici ts himself in spirit into 
the president's chair in their assembly and solemnly hands mer 
the offender to S.u.m. 

It is by no means incredible that passages like these would 
stand out in Paul’s memory after he had despatched hi.-, letter, 
and that he should work himself up into a state of great and 
even feverish anxiety as to the way in which tluy would be , 
received. The fast that .1 considerable fraction of the iliurch | 
should have made themseh es, as it scents, in some sort accomplices 
with the offending person, might well make the aposde feel that 
the moment was extremely critical and that the result might be 
nothing less than the break-up of the church. 

This leads us to the further question with which that 
just stated is bound up. Along with the allusions to a 
. previous letter there ate in the Second 
' VcJor° n P‘ st ^ e:, ^° a ** us,l>ns t0 "hnt was evidently 
^ or ' j, great crisis in the history of the chinch. 
Was this crisis the same as that which is contemplated 
in the First Epistle, or was it wholly distinct? 

The "scholars who first maintained the \i<-\\ that there was a 
lost letter between the two extant epistles were content to 
acquiesce in the older view that the descriptions .if 2 Cur *25-11 
75-16 had reference to a state <>f thing-, growing directly out of 
the situation presented in 1 C«>r. a. There too there is a single 
offender, who appears to have a backing in the ohm . h. and the 
apostle is aware that the position is full of danger : 1 1 1 machina- 
tions of S.itan are not hidden (,..' Cor. 2 1 1). 

It must be confessed that the situation of 1 Cor. 5 
fits on extremely well to that of 2 Cor. 25-11, except in 
P rt al ° ne P art ' cu ^ ar - That is, as the more 
. „ recent writers on the epistles (WViz- 

agTeemen 0 ^ siicker, Pfleiderer, Krenkel [Be/trage], 

° r ‘ " '~ l l anCl S<, hmiedel, Jiilicher) for the most part 
* urge, that the treatment described in 

2 Cor. 2", which is accepted as adequate to the occasion 
by Paul, seems inadequate to the very gross offence of 
1 Cor. hi. There is also considerable difficulty in 
assigning the part of the injured person in 2 Cor. 7 12 : 

‘ . although I wrote unto you, [I wrote] not for his cause 

that did the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the 
wrong, but that your earnest care for us might be made 
manifest,’ etc. 

If the offending person of 1 Cor. 5 was really let off with a 
comparatively slight punishment there must have been extenuat- 
ing circumstances of which we are not told. Such circumstances 
might be that the ‘ father's wife ' was not in the strict sense a 
wife but a concubine (the father being probably a heathen) ; and 
we might have supposed that the father was dead. In such a 
case Paul with his strong sympathy for human infirmity, and 
his readiness to make allowance for a convert brought up in the 
laxity of heathenism, might conceivably have accepted an 
expiation short of that which the circumstances would seem at 
first sight to demand. The supposition that the father was dead 
would fall through, however, if 1 his cause that suffered the wrong' 
(roi) a8uci?0et'TO?) referred to him ; and it does not seem satis- 
factory that a sin of this kind should be regarded only in the 
light of personal injury to another. 

Accordingly the tendency among those recent German 
writers who have gone into the question more fully than . 

0 , any others, has been to offer a wholly 

8. Other ex- c 4l . \ I 


n things implied in the Second Epistle. 

They, as a rule, take the offence on 
which the situation turns in this epistle to be some 
personal affront or insult put upon Paul {so Hilgenfcld, 
Mangold, Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, Schmn.-del, Julie her ; 
Hevsehlag gives the alternative- that the insult may ha\ e 
been offered to Timothy), not in connection with the 
ease of the incestuous man, blit rather growing out of 
the revolt against his authority as an apostle. In ke< p- 
ing with this, most of them would explain rod aducr}- 
devros as an indirect reference to Paul himself. 

This, however, again seems strained and unn.-u ural, and indeed 
inconsistent with the exegesis of the vers..- where- 1 'aul is mentioned 
(v. 12 ‘your earnest care for us'; tt\v <tttov 5 t)h v/aoj v rij*' vnep 
in such a way as almost certainly to distinguish him 
from the injured person. Krenkel, it seems to us rightly, urges 
this and would take the passage as referring to some private 
quarrel between two members of the Corinthian churc h Uicitr. 
304-307). We know from 1 Cor. 0 that such quarrels were rife 


different explanation of the state of 


2 Cor. 2s-n. 


at Corinth, and the interpretation thus suggested suits the choice 
of words (iiSi.K>;«r<o; and a<5oo/(W 9) better than any other. The 
objccti-.n would l.c- that ue have to draw larj >_ly upon the 
imagination to explain liuwa nutter like this, which we should 
have thou lit 1 1 1 1 ; ■ 1 1 1 l.c- settled calmly enough, became the 
cause of .smi 1 acute tension between the apostle and a large 
section of the chinch. 

We haw then three hypotheses, each with some 
advantages and some counterbalancing drawbacks : (1) 
that the reference is to the incestuous man — which 
would gnutly simplify the situation so far as the two 
cpisi les are concern d, but could be held only on the 
assumption of peculiar qualif)ing circumstances in the 
cm si- which it is not easy for us to imagine; (2) that 
the reference is to some din ct pcisunal insult to Paul — 
a hypothesis which, by introducing an intermediate letter, 
enables us to lonsiruct one which will suit the allusions 
somewhat better than the extant First Epistle, but in 
our opinion forces 6 aoiKrjdels and makes the situation 
in the Second Epistle a tantalising duplicate of that 
in the First, besides (it might seem) inconveniently 
crowding events between the two epistles ; (3) that the 
reference is neither to Paul nor to the incestuous man, 
but to a quarrel be tv ecn two unknov n persons — which 
satisfies 6 adtKrjOels, but is opc-n to some of the same 
objections as the last, and is not so helpful. 

We shall see below that, in spite of its apparent 
attractiveness, the first of these hypotheses must be 
given up. There is a break Ik t\m n the two epistles : 
there must have been at least one intervening communi- 
cation — and if one, probably two communications — 
between Paul and the church at (A n inth ; and the 
aspect of things has changed not simply once, but 
probably twice. The fact of the new situation, and the 
fact of the intermediate letter, thus seem to be assured ; 
but in regard to particulars we have hardly data enough 
to enable 11s to judge. We cannot easily bring oursch es 
to think that the person directly injured is Paul : at the 
same time he appears to be someone closely connected 
with him. Timothy would meet the conditions better 
than any one we can think of ; but neither the injured 
person nor the aggressor can be identified more precisely. 

Along with the question as to an intermediate letter 
goes the further question as to an unrecorded visit paid 
by Paul to Corinth. 

Unlike the letter, this visit is not purely hypothetical. In 2 
Cor. 12 14 and 13i the apostle speaks expressly of his approaching 
• visit as the third. This implies that we must 

9. Unrecorded insert another, not mentioned by the historian, 

Visit. somewhere between Acts 18 18 and 20c — or 

rather, we may say, somewhere in the three 
years spent by Paul at Ephesus. AYc have seen that his com- 
munications with the church at Corinth were frequent ; we have 
seen also that the voyage was easy. The silence of Acts (which 
dismisses two years in a verse: 19 10), therefore, is no real 
obstacle. 

Is the visit to be placed betore or after the First 
Epistle? 

It is most tempting to go with the majority of recent criiies 
and place it after. The conspicuous fact about this visit is that 
it was a painful one (cV Avtttj : 2 Cor. 2 1). If so, what could 
be more natural than to connect it with the letter which was 
written ‘ with many tears? ' l'.'th alike, it might seem, should be 
placed on the line of strained iel.it i> ms which led up to the 
Second Episile. The unrecorded \isil would, in that case, pre- 
cede the lost letter. We might imagine, in view of 2 Lor. 10 10, 
that Paul had been summoned over to Corinth hastily, that 
there his malady had come on, that he had broken down 
physically and been obliged to return, leaving matters tu all 
appearance worse than lie found them ; that he then wrote a 
letter to undo the effc t of this disaster; that this letter was 
stiongly worded, and, after it had been sent, c.iu-cil him great 
anxieiy; ami that it w.is his relief from this anxiety on the 
Cuming of Titus that was the immediate occasion of the 
Second Epistle. 

Such combinations are tempting; but they lead us onto the 
discussion of the next point which has a direct and perhaps a 
crucial bearing upon them. 

In 1 Cor. 1G 5 the apostle announces his intention of 
coming to Cminth by the longer land route through 
p ., Macedonia. This, as a matter of fact, is the 

10. Paul s route that he was ac t Ull Hy taking at the time 

plans. w h en he wrote the Si cond Epistle. In the 

interval, however, he must have changed his mind, not 
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once but twice ; or, rather, he must have changed it 
and afterwards reverted to his original plan. From 2 
Cor. 1 15 f we learn expressly that he had at one moment 
decided to go straight from Ephesus to Corinth, thence 
to Macedonia, and then to return again to Corinth. 

When he formed this decision he hecms to have been well 
pk‘i>cl with the Corinthians and they with him; his motive is 
th it, twice over, both on going and returning, they may have 
the benefit of this presence (a Cor. 1 15). He did not carryout 
this plan because, after it had been formed, his relations to the 
Corinthians underwent a change. He tells us that he would 
not go to them because, if he had gone, it must have been 1 in 
grief' (2 Cor. 2i). None the less his change of plan was made 
one of the accusations against him, and was set down to fickle- 
ness of purpose (2 Cor. 1 17). 

This being so, however, are we not precluded from 
interposing any visit between the conceiving of the in- 
tention described in 2 Cor. I15 (the short voyage and 
the double visit) and the writing of the Second Epistle ? 

It is not only, as Schmiedel argues (HC 53), that the feelings 
of the apostle when he made his plan and when he paid the 
supposed visit were different — in the one case .satisfaction with 
the Corinthians, in the other case pain — but that a visit of any 
kind is inconsistent with the language used. If Paul had paid 
such a visit he would have kept to his intention (not broken 
it), and the charge of fickleness must at least have assumed 
another form, 

We must therefore, with some reluctance, abandon the 
idea of bringing the painful visit and the painful letter 
into juxtaposition. The only other place for the former 
seems to be in the part of Paul's stay at Ephesus 
anterior to the First Epistle, and towards the middle or 
later part of it (i.e., not far from, and probably before, 
the lost letter ; 1 Cor. ,">9 ; cp Schmiedel, op. cit. 54). 
The supposition that the second visit was only contem- 
plated, not paid, appears to be excluded by 2 Cor 13s. 

We observe also, in passing, that the history of these 
changes of plan goes far to dispose of the arguments in 
favour of the supposition that there is no lost letter 
between the two epistles, 

The only way to make the First Epistle referred to directly in 
the Second is to regard certain passages in it as haunting the 
ap'Ktleand causing him trouble as to its reception. At the time 
wlienhe conceived the plan set down in z Cor. I15, however, 
his mind \va.s free from trouble : the Corinthians and he were on 
the best of terms. This alone would se\er the links which have 
seemed to bind the two letters together. They must be con- 
nected closely or not at all. 

When Paul wrote 1 Corinthians Timothy was not with him. 
We should infer from Acts ID 22 that before that date he had 
been already sent into Macedonia. This 
11 . Movements agrees perfectly with the turn of phrase in 1 

of Timothy. Col. lino: ’ If Timothy come, see that he be 
with you without fear.' before the despatch 
of the Second Epistle he had rejoined Paul, as he is associated 
with him in the opening salutation (2 Cor. 1 1). If the suggestion 
above holds, it was probably he who brought news of the events 
which led up to the second crisis. In any case the dealing with 
that crisis at its height was committed not to Timothy' but to 
the stronger hands of Titus. 

Assuming that there was an intermediate letter 
between 1 and 2 Cor. it is probable that Titus was the 

12 Of Titus ^‘-arer ( 2 C° r - TJ18), as he was 
also the bearer of our Second Epistle 

(2 Cor. S 16-24). 

A small group of scholars, including Hausrath and Schmiedel, 
would assign to Titus yet another earlier visit, on the business 
of the collection,, soon after the writing of the First Epistle ; 
but the hy pothe-.is is invented to suit the theory that 2 Cor.12 
is not an integral part of our Second Epistle, and necessitates 
the invention of a number of other purely hypothetical occur- 
rences (among them a fifth, or third 1. 1st’ letter), nearly all of 
them duplicates of others that are better attested. It may be 
rejected without hesitation. 

The sequence of events, as far as we can ascertain it, 
seems to hnve been this : — 1 

(i.) While Paul is absent at Jerusalem 

13. Sequence Apollos arrives at Corinth, where he preaches 
of events. With success (Acts 18 27). 

(ii. ) Paul takes up his abode at Ephesus 
in the summer of a.d. 52, remaining there until the summer of 
A.D. 55- 

(iii.) Early in this period \pollos quits Corinth and certain 
Judaisms' teachers arrive there. The beginnings are laid of 
differences which soon harden into parties. 

(iv.) About, or somewhat after, the middle of the period Paul 
pays the church a brief disciplinary visit, kv kvirn (2 Cor. 2 1 ; 

1 With the dates given here cp those in Chronology, § 71. 


see above, § 10). He also, after his return, writes the lost lette* 
of r C or. ,69. 

(v.) The household of Chloe bring news of an ominous develop- 
ment of the spirit of faction (1 Cor. 1 ir), and a little later 
Stephanas, Kommatus, and Achaicus arrive at Ephesus (r Cor 
1G r;C perhaps as bearers of a letter to the apostle from the 
church at Corinth seeking his advice on various matters. 

(vi.) Partly in consequence of what he had heard, and partly 
in answer to that letter, Paul writes First Corinthians m the 
spring of a.d. 55, taking occasion to correct a wrong impression 
drawn from the lost letter (r Cor. b 9 ff.). 

(vii.) The epistle thus written has the desired effect, and for 
the moment all goes well (2 Cor. 1 12-16). The apostle lets the 
Corinthians know his programme of 2Cor. 1 i5_/l Timothy 
arrives at Corinth and now, or at the time of chap. 8, returns 
to Ephesus. 

(viii.) Another sharp controversy arises, beginning perhaps in 
some well-meant but feeble action on the part of Timothy, and 
soon involving the whole question of the apostle's position and 
authority. 

(ix.) On hearing of this from Timothy Paul writes a second 
lost letter , the tone of which is severe and uncompromising. 1 1 
is sent by Titus, who at the same time has instructions in regard 
to the collection. 

(x.) After Titus has gone, Paul becomes more and more anxious 
as to the effect his last letter is likely to have on the Corinthians. 
He leaves Ephesus, having about this time been in imminent 
peril there. He stops at Troas. Still no news. 

(xi.) Titus at last returns t.» him in Macedonia and dispels his 
fears. The Second Epistle is written and is sent by Titus and 
two others (2 Cor. 8 18 22). Its main tenor is thankfulness; but 
the collection is pressed, and the growth of one party (probably 
the Christ-party) leads to some emphatic strictures. 

(vii.) Towards the end of December a.d. 55 Paul reaches 
Corinth. He stays there three months (Acts 20 3), during which 
he writes the Epistle to the Romans. 

First Epistle. — W e bate seen that the occasion of 
the First Epistle was two-fold : ( 1 ) certain tidings which 

„ . ~ f had reached 1 ’aul as to various dis- 

14. Occasion of orders exUting in the church at 

Jl Corinth ; (2) certain questions put to 

him in an official letter from the church. The dis- 
orders were : (i. ) a number of factions which raised the 
flag of party spirit and used the names of prominent 
leaders to give colour to their own self-assertiveness. 
On these more will be. said below (§ 16). The subject 
covers 1 10-421. (ii. ) A bad case of immoral living 
which too much reflected a general laxity in the church 
(5 612-20). (iii.) Litigiousness, which did not scruple 
to have recourse to heathen law-courts (61-n). (iv. ) 
An indecorous freedom in worship, exemplified by the 
disuse of the female headdress (Il2-r6). (v. ) Still 

worse disorders at the agapb or love-feast, which was 
followed by the eucharist (11^-34). And we may 
perhaps include under this head (vi. ) the denial by some 
of the resurrection, dealt with in chap. 15. 

The last three points may haw; been raised by the 
official letter. This certainly contained questions about 
marriage (answered in eh. 7) ; probably also about re- 
lations to heathen practices, such as the eating of meats 
offered to idols (ch. 8 continued in 9 i-ll 1) ; and possibly 
some inquiry as to the relati\e value of spiritual gifts. 
Chap. I1-9 is introductory, and ch. 16 an epilogue of 
personal matter containing instructions as to the collec- 
tion, and details as to Paul himself and his companions. 

The only points that need perhaps to be more 
particularly drawn out are the connection of chaps. 
1 io-4 21 and 8’i-llr. 

The first tracks out the spirit of faction to its origin in the 
conceit of a worldly-minded wisdom, which is contrasted with 
the simplicity of the Gospel — a simplicity , how- 

15. 1 COT. ever, which does not exclude the higher wisdom 
1 io-4 21 and. that comes from God (1 17-2x6). Then, in 
3 1-45, the true position of human teachers is 
stated. They are but stewards, whose duty is 
not to put forward anything of their own, but only to administer 
what is committed to them by God. The Christian has but one 
foundation and one judge, namely Christ. 4 6*21 applies these 
general truths to the circumstances of the case with biting irony, 
which, however, soon changes to affectionate entreaty, and that 
again to sharp admonition. 

The sequence of the argument in 8 i-ll 1 should not be Inst 
sight of. In ch. 8 is laid down the principle which should guide 
conduct in such matters as the eating of meat that might 
have come from heathen sacrifices. This principle is the sub- 
ordination of personal impulse to the good of others. In ch. 9 
Paul points out the working of the principle in his own case; 
it is in deference to it that he waives his right to claim support 
from the Church, in deference to it that he exercises severe .self- 
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control, like that of runners in a race. The history of Israel 
shotted what an utter mistake it was fur e\en the most huhl\- 
piiiikged to suppose themselves exempt fmm the necessity uf 
Mn.h self" i mu of (IOi-i.O- The very nature of the Christian 
Eucharist prescribed care in relation to heathen feasts (lU 1 4-22). 
This leads to some practical suggestions and advice (10 23d i 1). 

Of the subject matter of the epistle the points which 
. most invite discussion arc the nature of 
16. Par ies. j , ii, -s, and the spiritual trills. Tin- 
latter are dealt with elsewhere (see Gil- is, Srncrri'Al.). 

As to the parties, we may remark (1) that the names 
1 Paul,’ ‘Apollos,’ 'Cephas, 1 and 'Christ' iepii*sent 
real titles which the parties at Corinth gave thcnisi-l\es. 

When Paul says in 46 ' These things, brethren, ha\e I trans- 
ferred l>\ a tiction ’ (to adopt Pi. Held’s elegant tianslati.ui, 
Ot'.uM Xorvie. /\v.) ‘ to myself and Apollos for >our s.ikes,’ 
the fiction consisted, not in using names uhi< h the C urinthnuis 
did not use, but in speaking as if he and Apollos hail hcha\ed 
like party-leaders, w hen they had not so heh.iMil "1 he whole 
movement came not from ilicm hut from those who im»«kcd then- 
names against their will and without their consent. 


I 

I 
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(2) The nature of the Paul and the Apollos parties j 
is clear : thev were no doubt liberal in tendency, giving a j 
free welcome to Gentile eomerts, and apt to deal too 
tenderly with the vices which these brought over with 
them. From this side would conic such premature 
emancipation as that described in 11 2-16. The follow ers 
of Apollos probably also prided themsehes on a kind uf 
Alexandrian G/io-fs, which is by inference condemned in 
chaps. 1 k'- 2 16. The Petrine and the ’Christ' parties 

were, on the other hand, Judaistic, claiming the authority 
of the apostles at Jerusalem. Both disparaged and 
attacked Paul. The Christ party, however, seems to 
have gone to the greater lengths. 

The Christ party were Jews in the strictest sense, probably 
Tews of Palestine (2 Cor. 11 22). They came with commendatory 
letters from Jerusalem (2 Cor. 3 1). They themselves bore the title 
of ‘apiv-ile/in the wider acceptation (2 (. or. 11 13 12 11). They 
claimed to have Christ for their Master in a sense in which 
others had not (2 Cor. 10 7). And in particular they insisted 
that Paul had not the full qualifications of an apostle, as these 
are laid down in .\usl21 f. : he was not an eye-witness of (he- 
ads of Jesus, and did not belong to the select company which 
he had gathered around him (1 C'or. 1). Their teaching laid 
such stre-s on Jesus' Jewish Messiahship (conceived as the Jews 
conceived it) as to amount to preaching ‘another Jesus ' (2 Cor. 

11 p. Paul takes firm ground in his opposition to them. He 
will riot bate one jot of his < iospe-l (//>/</.); he will not allow that 
he is behind the most apostolic of die apostles (2 Cor. 11 3); he 
had ‘seen the Lord’ as truly as thty had on the road 10 
Damascus, and in ecstatic vision, 1 Cor. 9 1 15 8 2 Cor. 12 ijf .) ; he 
had better proof of his apostleship— in his miracles (_> Cor.12 12), 
in his insight into Christian truth (2 Cor. 116), in his labours 
(2 Cor. 11 23 jf.), and especially in the success of his ministry 
among the Corinthians themselves (x Cor. 1> 1 _/7 2 Cor. 3 2/.). 

There can be little doubt that Paul’s masterly Apologia j 
carried the day ; the curtain drops for us with the close 
of the Second Epistle ; but the subsequent history of the 
controversy shows that the worst part of the crisis was 
past, and the power of the Judaisers broken. 

Second Epistle. — The Second Epistle is even more 
a direct product of the historical situation than the 
17 2 C First. We may map out the main body 
, ^ * of the epistle thus : (1) an outpouring of 

con en Sc thanks for recent deliverance (I3-11) ; (2) 
explanations in reference to the apostle’s change of 
plan and the treatment of the offending person by the 
Corinthian church (1x2-2 17); (3) a deeper Apo/o^ia 
for his apostolic position and the distinctive character 
of his Gospel (3-5) ; (4) more personal explanations 
fij-7) ; (5) the collection (8/) ; (6) a warmer defence 
against Judaistic attacks (10-13 10). 

The principal literary question affecting the epistle is 
as to its integrity. 

Putting aside mere wanton and extravagant theories, sub- 
stantial arguments have heen urged fur maintaining that the 
short paragraph of six verses, 614-7 1, and 
18. Integrity, the longer si.-, tiou 10-13 or 10i-13 10, though 
the work of Paul, were not originally part of 
this epistle, but belonged to other cpisiles now ln-i : 0x4-7 r 
to the missing letter alluded to in 1 Cur. >», and the I lerkafitel - 
brief ( as the Germans call it) to the intermediate letter which we 
have seen reason to assume between the two extant epistles. 

We mav admit at once that there is a real break in 
the Second Epistle at both the places noted. 

The subject changes, and change-, abruptly, both at 6 14 and 
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at 10 1. The cpisilr would read continuously if we were to 
skip fmm O13 in 7 and the few concluding words 13 11-14 
would Lome as well at the eml of cheap. 0 as of chap. 13. 

W’c may admit further that the subject matter of the first 
passage rest ml >les, though it is not iiicnlit.il with, that of the 
missing letter referred to in the Hist ]• pisllc (‘ not to keep com- 
pany with fornii jturs ’ was the l.cynoii ul the one, ‘not to be 
unequally yol:«il with unbelievers’ of the other); and the 
\chemcnt polemic of the last four chapters would be not unlike 
what we should expect to find in the letter which we are led to 
pustulalc 1 1\ I he Second. 

In spite of these favouring considerations, however, 
and in spite of the assiffit which it has met with from 
certain critics (Pflcitlcrer, llausrnth, Krenkel, Schuiiedel), 
this latter hypotlu sis of the letter of four chapters must, 
we believe, be < 1 i . 1 nissi <1 . 

Theie was but one painful lettei (2 Cor. 7 8, et /cat tAvtnjovx 
7 yza? tv 177 eirun-oAflj ip 24); which is referred to in tin - e 
chapters (10 10/.), and ilicrcfon. is not to be identified with 
them; if it were, then we ■dni'-Iil have to postulate a previous 
painful letter further back. \\ lien the npusile wn.ie his painful 
letter, hewiotuin order toxin ’id t he m.-i t-sity of making a \ bit 
in person (1 23) ; but when he wrote these chapters he was on 
the point of pacing a visit (12x4 13 1) Again, there are many 
coincidences of c.vpri ssion which connect the four chapters with 
ihe prci i-ding : 7 10 1 (raxreix'df. of Fxiulliimse-lf) ; 568 7 16 = 

10 1 /'. {tiappuv, not elsewhere in J*.pp. Paul.),’ 1 1^ 3 4 822 = IO2 
(frt 7 roi' 0 r)<m, only twice besides) ; ko t« aapKa tin ee times = three 
times, always in reference to himself ; 67 = 104 (wrrAa) ; ror/fia 
three timcs= twice, only once besides 7 15= 10 5 f. (urraxorj); 

9 5 = 106 16 (eroijAOs, only once besides in Epp. Paul). These 
are samples from the first six verses alone. We cannot use the 
comparison of 12 18 with 8 17./ 22 quite as it is used by Jfilicher 
( Einl . 65), because the two passages really refer to different 
occasions; 824 is proof that the aorisis which precede are 
epistolary and describe the circumstances connected with the 
sending of the present epistle, whereas in 12 18 the aorists are 
strict aorists and point back to a former M-.it of Titus and his 
companion. The parallelism of expression, however, is so great 
as to suggest strongly that both passages belong to the same 
letter. There is a parallelism eqn.ilb marked between the use 
of n\eov€KTeiv in 12 17 f. and in 7 2 (■ \> 2 11); the word occurs 
only once besides in NT (1 Thess. 46). 

If the one hypothetical intrusion breaks down, the 
other should in all pi ol /ability go with it. 

Not one of the anxilogous ■ ascs to w hich Schmiedel appeals 
really holds good ; for the balance of argument is also against 
detaching Rom. 16 from the epistle to the Romans (see the 
commentary on that epistle by the present writer and Mr. A. C. 
Head lam). The attestation of the NT text is so varied and so 
early that a displacement of this magnitude could hardly fail to 
leave traces of itself. At least, before it can be assumed, the 
major premise that such a displacement is possible needs to be 
more fully established. 

In the cases which might be quoted from the OT the 
conditions are really different. It would, however, be 
well if the whole question of the editing and trans- 
mission of ancient Jewish and Christian books could be 
more systematically investigated. [For a discussion of 
6 14-7 1 see Clais. Rev. , 1890, pp. 12, 1-50 /, 317, 359 ; 
and the authorities mentioned in the last place.] 

If the epistle has come down to us in its integrity, 
no doubt we must recognise the abruptness of Paul’s 
manner of writing or dictation. In that, however, there 
is nothing very paradoxical. Besides the rapid fluctua- 
tions of feeling, which are so characteristic of this 
epistle, we must remember that a letter of this length 
could not all be written at a single sitting. It was 
probably written in the midst of interruptions (' the care 
of all the churches,’ 11 28). Moreover, its author was 
one whose mind responded with singular quickness to 
every gust of ] Kissing emotion. 

Apocryphal LETTERS. — In the Armenian version 
after 2 Corinthians theie stand two short letters, from 
the Corinthians to Paul and from Paul 
19 1 Apocryphal t j ie Corinthians (cp Apocrypha, § 
letters. U<| + ) 1 the substance of which is briefly 
as follows : — The < orinthians inform Paul that a certain 
Simon and Cleobius have come to Corinth teaching that 
the prophets ate not to be believed, that the world, in- 
cluding man, is the work not of God but of angels, that 
there is no resurrection of the body, that Christ has not 
come in the flesh, and that he was not born of Mary. 
Paul replies asserting the orthodox doctrine on each of 
these heads. 

Attention was first called to these apocrypha by Archbishop 
Uv>her in 1644. A complete text was published in the Armenian 
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Bible of Zohrab in 1805 (incomplete translations earlier) ; aKo, 
with a monograph by Rinck, in 1823. Ju-.t a.-, interest in the 
subject was be in 4 revived by TheoJ. Zahn (Gest k. d. Kano ns, 
1 386 /. 2 592-011) and Dr. P. Vetter, professor in the Roman 
Catholic Faculty at Tubingen, a Latin version was discovered by 
M. Samuel Ueiger in .a tenth-century .MS. at .Milan, and pub- 
1 i-'lici I In him in conjunction with Prof. A. C arrteie (La Corre- 
span, tan e . f/.wr/* c dc Saint Paul it </<■» Lor. nth ms, Paris, 
i,.'ur). \ second MS. (13th cent.), containing ;i 'Itherent but 

probably not altogether independent version, was found at 
l^ion, and published by Prof. Bratke in TLZ, 1892, col. 5867C 
'1 here is also ext int. in Armenian, a commentary on the epistle 
bv ! .oho in Syrtis. file texts are most conveniently collected 
b; I >1 . I'. V-tter in a Tubingen programme (/\ r apocryphe 
dr tte Konntkerbrie^; Vienna, 3894). 

The facts at present ascertained in regard to the 
apocryphal letters are these : — 

(1) They were from the first (i.e. from the 5th cent.) admitted 
into the Armenian version as part of the canon. (.•) They also 
existed in Syriac and were accepted as canonical in the fourth 
»:■ uturyhy Vphraat Ephrem Syrus, andtheS'-ria' Didascalia. 
[ He •] lolatioii in Aphiaates is recognised by both 1 l:irn.i*T and 
Z.ilm. though *|iic-.ti*me*l (as we think wrongly ) by (. arnc-re and 
Vetter. | (j) The !• Her-, were also known and h.pl some small 
cir<. illation 111 the West. 

The problems which still await solution have reference 
to the question of origin. 

(1) Zahn, and now also Vetter, think that the greater part of 
the letters was in the first instance incorporate I in th apocryphal 
Acts of Paul. [Since this was written Zalm s hypothesis has 
bycn V. rifled through the discovery, by Dr. (. . Schmidt, of con- 
sider ililc poruou-. of the Acts of Paul int opus : cp Kei/e I I cidel- 
berjer /./ // /* tthcr, 1897, pp. 117-1 .*4, and Harnack in 7 LZ, 
1897, col. 627. J In any case it seems probable that they gained 
their place 111 the Syriac version in connection with the controvert y 
against I ! irdesane-. early in the third century, Their composition 
can li irdly be much later thin 200 a.d. (.•) It L coming to be 
generally rrgr-.-.d th it the main body of the epi-tles existed first 
in Greek. Vetter and Zahn now think that the concluding 
p>rtion was aJJed in Syria;, and Zalr.i goes so far as to make 
the J- itin versions trim dated not from the Greek but from the 
Syriac. I11 this he certainly ha 3 not pro\eil his case; but the age 
of these versions needs further investigating. 

U sides 1I1 gen .ral commentaries (which still deserve mention) 
of lJcugel, Wetstein, and Meyer (r* * em editions by Heimici), 
we have, in English, in The Speakers C< •/>/. 
20. Literature, men *ary, that on 1 Cor. by T. S. Evans 
(primarily exegetii..il and marked by fine 
scholarship), and that on 2 C ’r. by Dr. Joseph Waite (general), 
nlsoth'-i on n.ntarieson i Cor. by Dr. T. C. Edwards (e\i get i<_n I 
an I theological), and by liidiop Ellicott (grammatical and exe- 
geticil). Dean St mley on both epistles is picturesque and 
interesting to the general reader, but nas inevitably fallen behind 
the present p >sitio 1 of inquiry, an I was never exact in scholar- 
ship. In this element the later English editions are strongest : 
they are must deficient in his.ori d criticism. The fullest recent 
«. > mnentary in ( Jennan on the t »\ o epistles is by Heinrici (Berlin, 

1 38a, 1 ; v ) : well meant, and w ith new illustrations from later 
Greek, but inclined to press Greek analogies too far. Perhaps 
the best on the whole is is. him -del's in the TIC (' 1,1). which is 
searching .111 I e\ i-.t but indi*).. I. :is we think, to multiply entities 
beyond w li it is necessary. In this respect Jnln.li* r's P.ml. (94) 
seem-, to us to be the most judicious. Godet published a com- 
mentary on r Car. in 1 88 0 ; and mention should be made of a 
monograph and commentary on 21 or. by Kl**pper (’69, '74), 
and of the discussions of special points in KrenkelV Peitra^e 
('a <), m I of the missing epistle and its identification with parts 
of •(’•n. in the /.' rfioutor (1^97 /• 2 ;i (f. 2857?!, 1 uoG a 1137!^). 

( >11 the .iporrvph.il letters, besides the literature quoted above, 
a summary will be found in Harnack's Gcseh. d. alt* hr. Litt. 

1 ;;-m, and Zahn's last words on the subject in Theol. Literature 
b't". 1891, col. 123^ The important discussion in Zahn's 
EinKitung, 1 183-240, was too late for notice. W. b. 

CORMORANT, 1. The cormorant of EY is the 
Sdldkh , (Lev. 11 17 Dt. 14 iyf). 1 a word connected 
with the common Hebrew verb for 'to throw down’ 
{-pV- 1, and therefore denoting some bird that swoops 
or dives after its prey. (?' AL j n Lev. 11 17 rightly 
renders kclt i[p] hiktijs, as this denotes a fish-eating bird 
which dives and remains under water for some time 
( \rist. //. / 913). In Dt. 14 17 the order of 0 is different 
from that of the MT. Yg. has Alerg/tlns, the little Auk, 
and Targ. ami Pcsh. have shale n une — i.e. , 'extrahens 
pisces.' Many writers, following Bochart, believe 
ti : be Sula bassana, the * gannet ' or ' solan goose 1 ; but, 
although this bird is sometimes alleged to have Ix-un seen 
in the reed-marshes of Lower Egypt (Di. on Lev. 11 19), 

l n^" restored by Herz in Job2$83; v'-q* riNTR 1 ? 

‘no cormorant darteth upon it.' Cp Lion, Ossii race.] 
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there is sonic reason for doubting whether it has so wide 
an E. range. A more likely bird, in mow of its common 
occurrence on the eoast of Palestine (Tristram, \I/Z> 
252), is the ' cormorant, ' whieh likewise plunges after 
its prey. 

Two species of e< n niorant are described from Palestine; 
the Phalacrocorax nirbo, which frequents both the sea- “ 
shore and inland waters, and the pygmy eormorant, P. 
pvpmai/s, which is found in lakes and rivers, ('anon 
Tristram states that the P. carbo is always to be seen 
near the mouth of the Jordan, watching for the fish, 
which seem on entering the Dead Sea to be stupefied la- 
the saltness of its waters. Cormorants are fish -eaters 
and extremely voracious. Like the bittern and the 
pelican they are looked upon as inhabitants of solitary 
places. 

2. For nN£ (so Bii. ; Gi. nxr. ka ath ; Is. 34 11 Zeph. 2 14, 

AY text), see Pelican (so AYjiir . AY elsewhere, RY c\ci\- 
where). N. M. — A. IT. b. 

CORN. On the cultivation of eorn and its use as 
food, see Agriculture, Bread, Food, $ 1, and the 
various cereals (on which see Palestine, § 14). On 
other points, see the articles cited in the references 
giwn in the following list of expressions : — 
x. TTTNX. ,//i hibh, the fresh young ears of corn, Lev. 2 14 (‘green 
ears of corn,' R V 'corn in the ear'); see also Month. 

-• ^' s -. l> c lil, Job 216 AV (mg. ‘mingled corn or dredge'), 
properly ‘fodder’ ; see Ca 1 1 (.■•:, § 5. 

3. 1^, bar, Gen. 41 35 49, etc. (]•. ), Ain. f* 11 S6 perhaps ‘purified 

[cleansed] grain' ; cp Ar. bnrrnn, ‘wheat, grain of wheat,' and 
>ee I , § 1. 

4- goren Is. 21 10, EV ‘corn of my floor’; cp 

Dt. 1(< 13 AY); properly 'threshing -floor ; see Agriculture, § 8. 

5- gores, Lev. 2 14 ‘ corn beaten out,' RY ‘ bruised corn ' ; 
Cp 7 ’. 16. 

6. j dagan , ( ;<_n. 27 2C 37, etc., grain (of cereals), used widely, 
al mg with c’lTn must ' (s* *.• Wiw ), of the products of Canaan 
(I >t. 00 _ ); see I-’*.** >d, Si. Its connection with the god Dai. on 
[•/.v.] is uncertain. 

7 karnnl , 2 K. 442, 1 V ‘ears of corn' (cp Lev. 2.(14 

'ears'), preferably ‘fruit' or ' garden - growth ' ■ cp Carmel, 
See Food, § 1. 

8. T.ry, 'dbhfir. Josh. 5117C, KY ‘old corn,' RVmg. 'produce, 
corn.’ 

9. nci;', 'are malt, Ruth 37, EY ‘heap of corn' ; see Agri- 
culture. § 9 /. 

10. '9?, £d/i, 1 S. 17 17, etc., ‘parched corn' ; see Food, § 1, 

11. TCj?, ^ amah, Judg. lf> 5, etc., ' standing corn' ; see Agri- 
culture, § 7. 

12. niT’l, rlphoth , 2 S. 17 ju Prov. 27 22, ‘bruised corn': cp 
Cooking. § 2. 

13. sober, Gen. 42 1, etc., perhaps ‘broken (corn),’ but 
uncertain. As a denom. TjrjVi, 'to sell corn ' (Gen. 42 6 Am. 
85/., etc.). 

14. kokkos, Jn. 12 24, 'a corn (RV grain).' 

15. o-Itos, Mk. 4 28 etc., a general term like (above, 6). 

16. to. (nropifxa, cornfields, M t. 12 1 Mk. 223. 

17. <rrax v? * Mt. 12 1 Mk. 2 23, ‘ear of corn' ; cp Heb. n^2U', Job 
"4 -4. 

COENELITTS (kopnhAioc [Ti. WHj), one of the 
centurions of the .so-called Italian eohort (AetslOi). 

In the regular army composed of Roman citizens dis- 
tinctive names of this sort were not given to the separate 
1 The c °h° rts 1 on ly the legions were so designated 
1 Italian’ < Ramsa y' s/ - rauH*!, chap. II, § i, p. 314). 
Cohort ace ordingly, what we have to 

do with is a cohort of the auxiliary troops 
which were raised in the provinces and nut formed into 
legions. 1 As for the meaning of such names : ‘ cohurs 
Gallorum Macedoniea, ' for example, would denote 
1 Legions were stationed only in the great provinces that 
were governed by the emperor through a l, entns August i pro 
pnrtorc ; the smaller provinces — those administered by an officer 
of lower rank {pro, uratoi ). such as JCgvpt* or Judeea from 6-41 
A. D. , and again trom 44 a.d. * inwards — had only auxiliary troops. 
The 1.1*1 provinces., where war no longer threatened and the 
administration was in the hands of the senate, had no standing 
army properly so called. 
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that the o*hi*it mentioned consisted of ('..nils but had I 
distinguished itself in Macedonia. If this interpretation 
xxcic applicable, an Italian cohort would mean one 
which hail fought in Italy. In Arrian, hnwexer (Aries 
iont/a Atau.’s, § 3, p. on), the cohort which in § 13, p. 
102, is called 77 <nreipa #7 TriAtw), the Italian cohort, I 
figures simply as oi*Ira\oi, the ll.ihans, and with this 
agree all the other mentions (entirely in inscriptions) of 
a coliors Italica. 

llu.su are (1) 0 ' 4 (ors.)/ If. tin a c -r> ■.•<//■ Rotnanorunt no/nn- I 
tar arum ; (_■) u'-iiuls) //. o v i.u 1.1 ) Ii.i\mg i>hjo insUail c<f 

as usual 500 men) r- •.’jo/A.ii i. h him) qino 1st in SyA-.i ; 

II. //pI.'i.i, t|) the > pa.iph ut ,i siilii ii 1 'in.Uu nlm 1 r 
fuuii'l at Carnuntum in P.mnom.x an>l Inst published in the 1 
Art //t< J/*’’ 'r.cilun v« an a Oes'. • >. t.-.irn (. > | 

p. 21') •' <V'/(orti») 11 I'. 1 •. (.1 ) i(iMinn) /v\> in;tn> >111111 

ceutunal l(.\\\d)'ini ex .Hi.u ns) <\r t /-(Gins) 1 

Syriaci. 

Thus the crireipa Tra\i/v;) of AxtslOi really consisted 
of Italians, | *; ■ - 1 ». 1 ! »lv of Itali in xohnitecrs. 

X nv, SGiiirer 1 his pointed out that according to 
Josephus {Ant. xx. JS;, § 176) the garrison of ( '.esare.i 
about 00 A.O. consisted mostly of t \i-sareuns and 
Selxisteni (Si -I eiste having, from 27 B.C. , been the 
name of Samaria). As early, however, ns 41-44 A l». I 
(at latest), when L\usarea was not under a Roman 1 
procurator but under a gi.jmlsuii of llemd the (heat, 
King Herod Agrippa I. (whose di-idi is recorded in 
Acts VJ .■ -jj, and during wliose reign, or shortly before 
it, the story of Cornelius will have to be placed), the 
ganison at Ctvsarea must, aecoiding to Selmrer, have I 
been similarly composed. For in 44 a. d. , the emperor 
Claudius desired to transfer the garr son — whii h, at that 
time, and according to Josephus (/>/ iii. -la, $ 66) also 
twenty-three years later, in 67 a n. , consisted of an ala 
( = t\rj — i.c., cavalry detachment of 500 men) of the 
(.cesareans and Sebastuii and five cohorts — to the 
province of Pontus, because, after the death of his 
friend King Agrippa I. , they had publicly insulted the 
statues of his daughters ; but there was no change of 
garrison until the time of Ye -.pasian (Jos. . ////. \i.\. !> 1 f., 

§§ 356-366). This led Sebum- to conjecture that a 
cohort of Italians may have come to C.imn'.i (there 
was in Syria, as shown above, one such at least) under 
Vespasian, and that the author of Acts, or of the source 
from which he drew, may have transferred the circum- 
stances of his own time to the time of Peter. 

Ramsay, on the other side, adduces the fourth of the inscrip- 
tions er. _n above. This inscription, however, does not say 
more t i. m that in 6g a. d. there was a ti’/wrj Italica in Syria; 
and, although there may have been such a cohort there as early 
as about 4^-43 a.d,, it is not said that there was one in CiLsarc-a. 

It is e'p:>.ia!iy improbable that that city was so garri cm cl in 
the reign of Agrippa I. (41-44 a.d.), for he was a rclaiixily 
independent s«'«v>.r .150, not likely to have hrcl Italians in his 
service; but even f >r the period preceding 41 A.D. Sdiiircr 
argues for a probability that the garrison of ( .e-cm.-a was the 
same as it wa> afterward-., and that it was simply taken over by 
Agrippa at his accession. For the rest, Ramsay can >mly 
appeal to a possibility that Cornelia-. may have been temporarily 
at Car.sarea on some 1 detached service. ‘ 

fRi.nr Holtzmann (XT lie he Ztifyuh. § n, 2, p. 
10& ; thinks that perhaps the enrolment nt some tinu- or 
other of a considerable number of It;ili.in xohinteers 
may have sufficed to secure for sinh =1 admit in 
perpetuity the honorary epithet of ‘Italica.’ All this, 
however, is mere conjecture. 

Mommsen (Sitn/n^d>er. d. A had. zu Jlrrl/n, 1ON5. 
pp. 501-3) seeks to deprive of its force the stati-nn-nt of 
Josephus on which Sihiirer relies. Starting fmni the 
view that the troops of Agrippa must certainly have bei-n 
drawn from the whole of his kingdom, — that is, from 
all Palestine — he maintains that Caesarea and S« -baste 
are singlei 1 out for special nu-iition by Josephus merely 
as being the two chief towns in Agrippa's dominions. 
He lays emphasis on the fact that in DJ iii. -U-, § 66 

A ZU’T , 1875, pp. 413-425; GJP 1 382-6 (TCT i. 24‘Ps; : where, 
on p. 54, ii>.».>>rdiiig to lixp. 1896, ii. 47 <)n. lor 1 in rulcrunce m a 
later puned ’ should be rend ' in reference to a preceding- 1 
period'). In J\xp. 1896, 2469-472, Schiirer replies to Ramsay 
ib. 194-201 ; Ramsay replies, 1897, I69-72. 
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(see above) and Ant. x.\. 6i, $ 122, it is said only of 
t!ic ala — nut of tin.- < ohtu m \ — that it was composed of 
Caesareans and Seb.istcncs. At the same time he does 
not use tins fact to establish tin- probability of a cokors 
Italica in C.i-eire.i, On the contrary, his conclusion is 
that ' We are unable to identify xvit,h any certainty 
either the cohort ,\ n:\usta of Acts ‘ 27 1 or the (Tirdtpa. 
T Ta\iK7] of Acts 10 1.' 

The speeial import.i 1 u 1 ■ of Cornelius in Acts lies in 
the rejinv>enlatioii that his u invasion by Peter brought 
the anginal ( hn-tian community of 
h in, in spite of violent n-calei- 
. tr. 1 nee* . 1 1 first ( 1 1 a / ), to the convic- 
tion that the Gentles also, without 
ircumcisii m and without coming under 
any obligation to < *1 >s < tvc the law of Moses, were to be 
received into the Christian C I lurch if they had faith in 
Christ (11 17 /. ). Tin: historical truth of this representa- 
tion has tn be loiisidercd in a mm-etion with what we are 
told clscuheie concemiiig the < 'uuin il of Jerusalem (.‘•ec 
C' ii'.vjl, ii. § 4 ; Acts, $4). That council could never 
haxeba-n mri-scary, and the Judaising ( 'In in, .ms in it 
could never luxe stood out for the circumcision of the 
Cen lib .s or their obligation to observe the whole Mosaic 
law (Actsl 5 i 5), if they had already come to sec and 
acknowledge in the case of Cornelius that such demands 
were contrary to the divine will. In his controversy 
xvith Peter at Antim li also (Gal. 2 11-21). Paul could 
have used no more effective xxeapon than a simple 
reference to this e\« nt ; but he betrays no knowledge of 
it. No one, it is to be presumed, xxill attempt to save 
the credibility of the narrative by the expedient of 
transferring it to some date subsequent to the Council 
of Jerusalem. As at that council (xve are told) Peter 
himself expressly agreed that the Gentiles should have 
unimpeded entrance into the Chi istian Church, that 
circumcision and observance of the law should not be 
demanded of them, he did not, at a later date, require 
to be instructed on the matter by a divine revelation. 
Had the Cornelius incident been later than the Council 
the novelty would have lain simply in Peter’s preaching 
the gospel and administering baptism to Cornelius and 
his household in prop/ /a persona. This, hoxvever, is 
precisely xx-hat xvould Iiaxe been contrary to the principle 
adopted at the Council as laid doxvn in Gal. 29, xxhich 
settled that he should confine his missionary actixity to 
born Jews. (On the importance of this principle, see 
Council, § 9. ) 

As the story of Cornelius must thus be retained, if 
anywhere, in its present place, before the Council of 
Jerusalem, its credibil ty can be alloxved 
3 . Creai 11 y onlv on conc | ltlon that it is acknoxv- 

01 narrative p.,),,,.,] nol to possess the important 
as an inciden • i )l .. inil! r on questions of principle which 


is claimed for it in Acts. 1 1 1-18. 

(a) To meet this requirement, it is usually thought 

sufficient to say that the occurrence xvas an * c\e< plimial 
case’ (so, for example, Ramsay also, SI. chap. 

з , p. 44). This may be true in the sense that Peter con- 
verted and baptized no more Gentiles ; but, unless at the 
same time it is denied that in the case of Cornelius Peter’s 
action proa eded 1 m a divine revelation and command, the 
reference tn tin- exceptional character of the case has no 
force. The conditions of missionary actix itv xvhich God 
had revealed to Peter in the erne of Cornelius must 
surely, xvhen Paul abo began to apply them, have been 
acknoxvlcdged by the oiiginal Church; and thus the 
controversy resulting in the Council of Jerusalem could 
nex'er have arisen. On this giound alone, then, to 
begin with, Peter's vision at Joppa is unhistorical ; and 
aversion from miracles has nothing to do xvith its 
rejection. The whole account seems to be influenced 
by reminiscences of the story of the summoning of 
Balaam by ll.ilak (Nu. 225-39); see Krenkel, Joseplvus 

и. Lucas , 193-9 [’94]- 

(b) It is further urged (so again Ramsay, St. PaulW, 
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ch. 3 § i and lfi § 3, pp. 42 /. and 375, and Exp . , 1896, 
2200 f . ) th.it Cornelius according to A<_-tsl02 22 35 was a 
semi-proselyte — i. e . , gave a general adhesion to Judaism, 
without being circumcised or yielding definite obedience 
to the details of the Mosaic Law ; 1 — but neither does this 
contention avail. The fact is, as stated in Actsl028 11 3, 
that Cornelius and his house, according to Jewish and 
Jewish- Christian ide:is, were unclean ; and if, notwith- 
standing this, ( /od had commanded his admission within 
the pale of the Christian Church, the command had 
essentially no less significance than it would have had if 
lie had previously been quite unattached to Judaism. 
Ramsay (43) says, it is true, that Peter ‘laid it down as 
a condition of reception into the Church that the non- 
Jew must approach by way of the synagogue (10 35) I 
and become "one that fears God."' But Peter does 
not say this until after he has been taught by God in a 
vision. Without this instruction it would have been 
incumbent on him to exact, as conditions precedent, 
acceptance of circumcision and submission to the entire 
law (10 14). As soon as the divine command is re- 1 
cognised as a historical fact the dispute at the Council of j 
Jerusalem becomes, as already stated, an impossibility. I 

(c) On one assumption alone, then, will it be possible ' 
to recognise a kernel of historical truth in the story of J 
('unn-lius : the assumption, namely, that he was a full 
proselyte, — circumcised, that is tc say, and pledged to , 
observance of the entire Law. Such a supposition, 1 
however, is in direct contradiction of the text (IO28 1 1 3). 1 
It would be strange indeed if, in order to make the j 
narrative credible, one had first to change it in so 
important a point. It would be necessary to depart 

still further from the text if it were desired to put faith 
in what is said in the pseudo -Clementine Homilies 
(20 13), according to which Peter did not convert Cor- 
nelius at ( 'fcsarca to Christianity at all, but merely 
freed him from a demon's possession. It is not in- 
trinsically impossible that here we have a fragment of 
good tradition preserved from some ancient source (see 
Simon Maous) ; but, on account of its combination 
with manifest fancies (see below, § 6), to trust it would 
be unsafe. 

All the more urgent becomes the question whether 
the narrative in Acts is derived from a written source. 

4 Sources ^ sc ^°^ ars enumerated under Acts 
(§11) the majority assume th.it it is, and ! 
point out verses in ch. 10, the proper connections of 1 
which (they say) have been obliterated by the final j 
redactor of the book. 2 They further emphasise the ; 
point that in the narrative by Peter ( 11 5-17) certain 
details are not given precisely as in ch. 10 . Still, even * 
the most serious of these differences — namely, that in 

J That this is the meaning of the phrase <re 06 /xei'os [or 
^•o^ov/xei/os] Tbr is shown in Schiirer GJV % ET 4311 ff . ; also 
SB A U-\ 1897, Heft 13, ‘Die Juden im bosporanischen Reich,' 
especially 19^ = 218 f. of the volume ; see also Proselyte. 

® 10 36 f. % however, ou^ht not to be reckoned among these: 
no redactor would have introduced such violent abnormalities 
into his text. The words from ap^a/nepo? (‘ beginning *) down to I 
PaA.1A.a1 a? (‘Galilee ), or, it may be, to Tajawijs (end of v. 37), 
are absolutely foreign to the construction, and certainly ought 
to come between os (‘who ) and fitVjAtfe*' (EV ‘went about - ) 
in 7 ‘. 38, whether it be that they originally belonged to this 
place, or that they originally stood on the margin as a 
reminiscence by a very early reader from Lk. 23 5 or Acts 1 22. 

In 10 36 the reading of WH (‘[He] sent the word unto . . . 
Lord of all. Ye know the word which 1 : cp RVmg.) is un- 
questionably a copyist’s attempt to remove the difficulties of 
the construction ; but their marginal reading (t'ov \ 6 yov or 
cure ore tAer, etc.; ‘The word which 1 as in EV) it is as difficult 
to make dependent on the oiSare (ye know) of v. 37 as it is to 
construe in apposition to the whole sentence in 7'. 35. If we 
refuse to suppose that before 36 some such words as ‘you 
also hath he thought worthy to hear’ have fallen out before 
t'ov \ 6 yov or a.7reVmAer, etc. (the word which [he] sent), it will 
be necessary to take t'ov \ 6 yov or (‘the word which ')duwn to | 
61a ’Itjctou Xpicrov (‘ by Jesus Christ as a marginal explanation 
of to yi rofitror prjp-a- xa#’ oAtjs tt}s IovSaia? (‘ the word which 
was throughout all Judaea’), where oTjfia(RV 1 saying') is wrongly 
undersold in the sense of ‘ word ' instead of the Hebraising 
sense of ‘event, occurrence' as in Lk. 215; and ovto? temr 
Trarrwr tevpio 5 (‘ he is lord of all ') will be a further addition. 


CORNELIUS 

ch. 11 the Holy Spirit fell upon Cornelius and his 
household at the very beginning of Peter's discourse 
( v . 15) — admits of explanation: 10 34-43 nia . v ha\c 
been supposed to represent only a comparatively small 
part of what Peter meant to say. Were it necessary 
to make a choice between ch. 10 and ch. 11, it would 
be the worst possible course to try to see in the latter 
the source from which the fuller narrative of ch. 10 was 
originally derived by amplification (so Wendt, ZTK, 
1891, pp. 230-254, esp. 250-4). That principle- deter- 
mining character which, as we have seen, can in no 
case have attached to the assumed event, is imparted 
precisely by the justification which in ch. 11 the event 
receives before the church of Jerusalem ; and against 
this it is of no avail that Wendt chooses to attribute 
some of the strongest passages, such as 11 1 and 11 18, 
to the latest redactor of Acts. 

More important than an)- of the indications hitherto 
dealt with is the clue supplied in 1044-47 11 15. 17- The 
’ speaking with tongues ' of Cornelius and his house- 
hold is here placed on a level with that of the apostles 
at the first Pentecost after the resurrection, but is not 
yet (as it is in the other passage) described as a speaking 
in the languages of foreign nations : it is undoubtedly 
meant, as in 1 for. 12 14 , to be taken simply as a 
speaking in ecstatic tones (see Gifts). Certainly this 
representation of the matter does not seem as if it had 
been due to the latest redactor of the book as a whole. 

In favour of the credibility of the narrative, however, 
nothing is gained by all this search for a written source. 
It is a great error, widely diffused, to suppose that one 
may ipso facto take as historical everything that can 
be shown to have stood in one of the written sources 
of the NT authors. As far as the source was in 
substance identical with what we now have in the 
canonical Acts, it is equally exposed to the criticisms 
already offered. There is one assumption which would 
escape the force of that criticism — the assumption, 
namely, that Cornelius was a full proselyte (§ 3^) ; — 
but it cannot possibly by any analysis of sources be 
made out to have been the original tradition. 

All the more remarkable is the clearness with which 
the tendency of the narrative may be seen. The 

T , initiative in missions to the Gentiles, 

. en ency. w hj c h historically belongs to Paul, is 
here set down to the credit of Peter (see Acts, § 3 /. ). 
According to the representation given in Acts, it was 
preceded by the conversion of the Samaritans (85-25), 
who, however, were akin to the Jews, and consequently 
not Gentiles (Schiirer, G/ V25-7, ET 3 5-7). Ithadbeen 
preceded also by the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(826-39) ; but he had not thereby been made a member 
of any Christian church. The really difficult problem 
was this : In what manner ought Jewish Christians to 
live together in one and the same church with Gentile 
Christians, who did not hold by the Mosaic Law ? This 
question is brought by Peter, in the case of Cornelius, 
on the basis of divine revelation, exactly to the 
solution which in reality it was left to Paul to achieve 
after hard battle at a much later date (see Council, 
§§ 4- 7)- With a certain reserve, which bears witness 
to right feeling for essentia] historical truth in spite of 
all unhistoricity in the narrative, the author attributes 
no more conversions of Gentiles to Peter ; and even the 
conversion of Cornelius himself is in some measure toned 
down by the previous Jewish sympathies with which he 
is credited. There is thus a further step left. It is 
not till later, in Antioch, that the gospel is preached 
to Gentiles who had not previously stood in any close 
connection with Judaism, and the new step is taken 
(as in the case of the Samaritans) in the first ’instance 
by subordinate persons, and not sanctioned by the 
authorities at Jerusalem till after the event ( 11 19-24). 
None the less are mission to the Gentiles and the 
abolition of the distinction between Jewish Christians 
and Gentile Christians so essentially vindicated in the 
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case of Cornelius that IV ter has necessarily to he con- 
sidered their real initiator as far as Acts is concerned. 
The narrative, accordingly, is incomplete contrast to ( Ini. 
‘J11-21. In Galatians the historical lVter, on account 
of Jewish Christian prejudice not yet fully overcome, 
withdraws from table -fellowship \\ hich ho had bvgun 
with Gentile Christians, and thereby exposes himself 
to the sharp censure of Paul (sec Cot'Nc IL, $ 3) ; in 
Acts he has completely overcome those prejudices long 
before Paul begins his Christian activity. It is not 
necessary on this account to suppose that the author 
of Acts freely invented the whole story, including even 
the name of Cornelius ; but, considering how maikrdly 
he brings it into the service of his theory, we have little 
prospect of ultimately being able to retain more than 
a very small kernel as historical. 

Accotding to the pseudo-Clementine Homilies (20 13; 
see above, §3t')and Recognitions (IO55) Cornelius took 
_ , the side of Peter as against Paul. When 
f'. er Simon the Sorcerer (i.c. , Paul ; see Simon 

tra l ions. had stirred up all Antioch against 

Peter, Cornelius comes upon a mission from the Em- 
peror and arrives at an understanding with the friends 
of Peter, at their request, to set abroad the rumour 
that his imperial commission has reference to the arrest 
of Simon. Thereupon Simon makes his escape to 
Judc-ea. Thus Cornelius here plays the part which in 
Acts 21 33 2323-33 is assigned to Claudius Lysias. 

According to the ‘ vjrdju.ioj/u,a on the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul,' attributed to Symeon Metnphiastes, Cornelius is conse- 
crated by Peter bishop of Ilium; according to the Gu.uk 
Meruea (13th Sept.), he is sent by Peicr to Skepsis on the 
Hellespont (Lipsuis, Apokryph. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 1 47, and 9 /.). 
According to the p-cudo-Clementine Homilies (3 63-72) and Re- 
cognitions ( > '•'S./A, Zacchseus was consecrated first bishop of 
Ca>.trea by Peter ; in AJ>. Const, vii. 40 1 Zacchaeus is succeeded 
by Cornelius. p. w. s. 

CORNER (HNgi, Lev. 19 9 27 21 5 : (1) of a field: cp 
Clean, § 6 ; (2) of the beard : see Cuttings of the 
Flesh, § 5, Mourning Customs ; (3) of c garment 
Kp&cne^ON). Nu. I038 KV m tf* : see Fringes. 

CORNER, ASCENT OF THE (fUSil n’bv). Neh. 

331 RV. See Jerusalem. 

CORNER GATE (D'3Si1 ni7C ; ), Zech. 14io. See 
Jerusalem. 

CORNER-STONE (in Job njS JlwS* ; Ai0oc 
TCONIAIOC *. in Is. nss, A. AKporeoNiAioc. nnd so in 
NT ; in Ps. JV1T KeK&AAcorncMeNdd ; Aq. ern- 
rtoNidu Sym. pcoNiAi?). (tf) Job 386; ( b ) Is. 28 16 
1 Pet. 2 6 Eph. 2 20 (w ithout A 1 0oc) ; (c) Ps. 144 12. 

In (a) the phrase 1 pinnah -stone,' EV's ‘corner-stone,’ is 
parallel to ‘ it.s foundations’ (or bases), just as in Jer. 

5 1 26 ‘a stone for a pinnah' j3N) is parallel to ‘a stone 

for foundations ' (jVn£' | ~ L) JDN). In (/») we find the same con- 
nection between '32, pinnah, and the foundation-stone. 
Clearly, therefore, the traditional rendering ‘corner-stone’ for 
P.;D is unsuitable. Indeed, the word 'j? elsewhere only in 
some cas«;s means ‘corner’ (*-ec Kv. 27 2 4 F/ek. 43 20 45 10 
Job 1 19 Prov. 7 8). Besides this, the architectural term 
'32 in Ps. 118 22 (A. a.Kpoyoji/Loxo'i in 1 Pet. 2 6 cp Eph. 2 20 ; but 
not in Mt.2142 and parallel passages, Acts4ii 1 Pet. 27) evi- 
dently means, not ‘corner-stone,’ but ‘top-stone of the battle- 
ment,’ and ‘battlement ’ is RV’s rendering of '"bD in 2Ch.2«ii5 
Zeph. 1 16 36. 

In spite of tradition, therefore, it would seem that 
nas px means, not a corner-stone, but a principal stone 
(cp c'3, Aus. panu, ‘front’), one selected for its 
solidity and beauty to fill an important place in a build- 
ing, whether in the foundation or in the Kitth-nu-nt 
Hence the metaphorical sense of n;D, 'principal men.' 
Is. 19 13 (so point), 1 S 14 38 Judg. 20 2. ( c ) The third 

EV passage (Ps. 144 12) with the word 'corner' is ex- 
tremely obscure in MT. That Jewish maidens could 
be likened either to 'corner-stones’ (EV, Del.) or to 
‘corner-pillars' (Baethg. , We. in SBOT, comparing the 


Caryatides) puts a severe strain on the imagination. 
The student may consult the three critics named. 
Zech. D15 (' corners ol the altar') by no means justifies 
cither of the above interpretations of rni. The parallel 
passage, Ps 12.8 *, indicates the sort of figure required ; 
the text lin-ds eiiu-m Ifitioii. See further Che. Ps . (“1 

In Is. 28 16 the stone duscuhed as a pinnah -stone 
symbolises, not the theocracy or the Davidic dynasty, 
nor vet the (Jewish) Messiah, but the re vailed relation 01 
Y.ihwo to Israel, which V.ihwc v\as establishing ever 
inori; and more by the words of his prophets and the 
solemn nets of his rcg.il sway. That it should be 
applied to their divine Messiah by Christians is intelli- 
gible ; and, since thc-y read the Psalter as a book with a 
living power of self-adaptation to their own changing 
mills, it was natural that Christian disciples should find 
the words of Ps. 11822, which ouguially l'efeired to the 
Jewish people, verified in their Master. In Eph. 220 
then* is no absolute tm.-d to interpret aKpoyajviaiov other- 
wise than nj9 px ; but in 1 Pet 2 6 we seem to require 
the traditional sense 'corner-stone' (see v. 7). 

CORNET. For Dan. 3 and 1 Ch. 15=8, etc. 

(“iDlcr) see Music, § 5 a. For 2 S. G st (O'i'Jl'JC), see Music, 
§ 3 (3). 

CORONATION. Anointing [7. v . , § 3] was by itself 
an efficient mode of investiture with royal functions (1 S. 

10 1 1 K.I34). 1 It is only in the case of Juash that 
coronation is mentioned as accompanying — indeed, it is 
mentioned as preceding — the anointing (2 K. ] 1 12). 
Perhaps 2 S. 1 10 refers to an older custom of trans- 
ferring to the successor the personal adornments of the 
dead king ; see Crown. Perhaps too the anointing 
occurred near or on a particular viastebah or upright 
stone, as in the case of Abimelech, for we can hardly 
doubt that EV's rendering the ' pillar that was in Shechem’ 
(Judg. '46) is correct, though the final letter of r.ns'. has 
been lost or removed (see Moore, ad loc. ). Joash too is 
said to have stood ’ by the pillar as the manner was ’(2 K. 

11 14) ; but here the word for ’ pillar ' is different (rcy). 
and we should perhaps follow RV 111 ?- and Klostermann 
in rendering ‘platform’ (cp 2 K. 233 RY m £-). 3 

After the anointing the people greeted the new king 
with a flourish of trumpets ( 1 K. 1 3439 2 K. 9 13 -iscra ypn, 
2 K. 11 14 nvrasm). In the case of Jehu and Absalom 
(2 S. 15 10) the trumpet sounds were the signal of 
accession, though they may have been simply an element 
in the popular expressions of joy (1 S. 11 15 1 K. I40), 
which included hand-clapping (.-3 ypn, nan 2 K. 11 12 Ps. 
47 i [2]) and the exclamation ‘ Live the king ' (-C?n 'ir ; 
t S. 10 24 2 S. 16 16 1 K. 1 34 39 2 K. 11 12). Sometimes 
there was a procession with music ; the new king rode 
on the royal mule (1 K. 1 33 38) and finally took his 
seat on the throne. 

It is possible that ‘to-day’ in Ps. 27 refers not to the birth 
but to the coronation of the king. See Baethg., Che. ad loc 1 The 
latter illustrates from the sculptures representing the coronation 
of the Egyptian queen Hat-shcpsiii, 3 Naville, TemfileofDarcl- 
Bn/mri, III., 1809, pp. 1-9). See M'einel’s essay on ru."£ ln 
ZA nr 181-92 [98] and Diehl, Erlil. von /V.xlvii., Giessen, 
1894. I. A. 

CORRUPTION, MOUNT OF (rVntTOnn H), 2 K. 
23 13, RV m e* ‘mount of destruction.’ Sue Destruc- 
tion, Mount of. 

COS ( «toC [ANY]), 1 Macc. 15 23. See Coos. 

COSAM (kcoCAM [Ti. \YH]), fifth from Zerubbabel 
in the genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 828). See Gknka- 
LOGIKb, ii. , § 3. 

1 Aeon ding to Rabbinic views, not all kings were anointed ; 
but the term m.T rPCD seems the generic designation of a king. 
On the a^soeiatiun of crowning with anointing see Is. til 3 (cp 
SBO T ad loc ). 

- L. Oliphant ( Haifa , 147) conjectures that the (artificial) 
footprints in the rocks in different parts of Palestine ( e.g ., at 
Hebron and at the Neby Shaib near Hattfn) indicate very 
ancient coronation-stones. 

3 Ha’t-sepsut, formerly wrongly written Hatasu (see Egypt, 
I 53)- 
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COSTUS (rnp; ipic [BAFL] ; casia), Ex. 30 24 
RV"«- [in Kick. ' 2.7 19 Vg. s/ac/c, J-.V cassia <5 k&i 
tpoxi&c * anil drm;s? ']. See Cassia, Incense, §6 . 

COTTAGE. 1. For Is. I ■ :unl 2420 ( 'Uj Hut. 

In Zcpb. 26 (EV ‘cottages' RVni-*- 'caves') the air. key. 
is probably adittographof fib * dwellings’ (Bohme, ZA TIV 
7si2 [‘87] : K'-rhstein in Kau. HS ; and Schwally, ZATJV 
10 186 [’90]), under the influence of CTTC inz>. 5; or, transposing 
the two words, we may adopt with We. the reading of (P carat 
lv-jr-j vofjLrj, with the meaning 1 Philistia shall become dwellings 
for,* etc. 

COTTON 1 or Fine Cloth (R V»«), or Green 
( hangings), EV (D 3 "C. karpas ; KApTT&ClNA 
[E.^ALai]: Esth. 16 +). The Heb. word, which 
appears also in Arab., Arm., Gr. , and Lat. , is derived 
fromlVrs. kirpds and ultimately from Sans, karpasa, ‘the 
cotton plant.' 2 As a derived word it means, in the 
various languages, primarily ' muslin,' the fine cotton 
cloth which came from India, and also such stuffs as are 
n lined 'calico.' The nature and home of the cotton 
plant were known to the Gm*ks as early as Herodotus 
( 3 106) ; but it was the expedition of Alexander that first 
made them familiar with the use of cotton fabrics. 
The earliest known occurrence of Kaptraaos—carbasus 
in Greek or Latin is in a line of Ca-cilius (219- 
166? H c .) — ' carbasina, nmlochina, ampelina ' — which 
appears to be a translitoratimi of a line in a Greek 
play. Strabo ( 1 . 1 1. S 71) and the author of the Peri pi. 
Maris Pry/hr. (chap. 11), Lucan (0239), ami Ouintus 
Curtins (89, § 21) used the word in special connection 
with India; but other ruforences in classical writers 
sh mv that tin; word obtaimil a wider si-nsu. particularly 
in the pods. Thus it is uvd of line Spanish 1 nen or 
cambric {Pliny 19 1, 55 2), n| the awnings of theatres 3 
(Lucr. ('> 109), often of sails (./://. 3 357 i 417, etc. ) and of 
mbes of fine material (//». S ** 11 77^, .,-tc. : see these 
and other passages discussed in Yales, Text rm urn 
Anfii]i<armn x 1338^). \\V cannot, therefore, be certain 
as to the material called karpa\ in the particular case of 
Esth. 1 6, since according to the later usage any light 
material might be so called ; but in view of the un- 
doubted meaning of the original word in Sans., the 
presumption is in favour of cotton -muslin. Karpas 
certainly denotes a material, not a colour (the latter 
is a Jewish idea, found in Vg.). 

Asiatic cotton in ancient tinns (lik- most modern cotton) was 
derived from the cotton plant, 1 lossy pi urn In > i'a< rum, L. — 
perennial in the tropics, but elsewhere annual — which had its 
first home in India, but by the time of Alexander had spread to 
JhictriaiiL (.It*.- Candolle, (by/n, , 31*3/^). The cotton shrub 
((/•s vf''um arboreum, L.), « >11 the oilier hand, which, though 
little km- mi to the ancients, is described in one place by Pliny, 4 
had ns first home, according to modern investigation, in ' Upper 
Guinea. Abyssinia, Sennar, and Higher i-g\)»t' (; 7 \ 325 Jf."). 
This, brought down from the Soudan, was prol.al.lv the earliest 
Colton cultivated in bower Egypt. Prosper Alpinus saw it in 
Kgvpi m the siuco-iuh century (//>., 327). It was afterwards 
displ.u i.d by the Indian G. In faccutn. 

For < len. 41 42 E\. 2 .'» 4, RY»ig. (2'C’. m-s ; EV Fist Linen, 
AV'ng. Silk [cp Pr. 31 2?, AY]), see Liven (7); for T-. 
RY'i'g f — It dr at), see Linen (8). N. M. — W. T. T. -D. 

COUCH Amos. 3 12. See Bed, § 2. 

COULTER (FIX ; cKeyoc [BAL]). r S. 1320 f, 
elsewhere rendered ‘plowshare 1 (&pOTpON [BAQ]), 
Is. 1 \ Joel 3 10 [ 4 10] Mic. 43. See Agriculture, § 3. 

COUNCIL. 

1. Cn^n, rigmixthiim, I 1 -.. liS 27 [28] (KY'"g. 'their com- 

1 According to Klosterinann's conjectural emend ition of 
iS. 219 (njnD or jps for j2j?), the word ‘cotton’ is itself a 
Hebrew word, though it has come to us through the Arabic 
K utn, cp Tunic), and apparently it meant 'linen' not 'cotton'; 
\*Qop.evt\ , [mnrl _#***' Kakelrai, klveov Si touto o’Tj/xau'ci. 
yap to Au-oi- V}H* 1 5 Aa.W7.ui', Jos. Ant. iii. 7 2. Cp blNEN. 

f The adjectival f <rm hlrp,i\a means ’ cotton stuff.' 

3 *1 hesc may po-sd.l\ have liven of calico. 

4 xix. 1 2 ; siipi nor ) nil's /Kjvpti in Arabiam vergens gignit 
fruticem quern aliqui gossyj.ion vocant, plures xylon ct ideo 
lina inde facta xylina.* Cp Oliver, FI. Trop. Africa , 1 211. 
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pany' : prop, ‘heap of stones ; Jjxc.aR yycfioves avr>or) is 
surely corrupt, t he., ZA Til "111 i- 6 ['99! reads DVTDnhL ' tl,e 
blameless ones.' Sec also Hupf., Baethg. 

2. nyr*J f C, mihnaath , 2 S. 2323 (a/co?j [UAL <t>vkaKr/ [L])= 

iCh. 11 25 (irarpid [BRAL] EVmg., EV ‘guard'), the body- 
guard of David, at the head of which was I < 1 najaii (1) ; cp 
Is. 22(4 (RV ‘council,' AV ‘bidding,' apx(nv . . 7rapayy<r'A- 
fLaros [UAL]) and see Dr. ad locA 

3. -pp. wt (doubtless to be connected with Syr. yioJdJ ' talk,’ 
estawwad * to sp._ak' ; cp Hommel, ZDMG 4 U 529, w ho similarly 
explains the Sab. as ‘speaker, or place of oracle ’) is usi d, 
not only of a council or meeting (cp J cr. fi 1 1 la 17 E/>.k. Bin, 
etc. ; see Assembly [4I). hut also of its deliberations and tii< ir 
result (‘secret,' ‘counsel 1 ; Am. 87 Pr. 11 13 Ps. S 3 3 [4), etc.; 
cp esp. Ps. ’>:> 14 [15]). 

4. ctu(Uj8ovAioj' in Acts 25 t 2 is the jury or board of assessors 
who aided the procurators and governors of a province ; cp Jos. 
BJ ii.ll 5 1. 

5. ffweSptov, the supreme council, Mt. 5 22 Jn. 11 47 Acts 5 21 
etc. <rvveopta in pi. (Mi l(>i-j = Mk. UJ9) are the smaller local 
tribunals; cp icpicris (LY * indgeiueiit ') Alt. 5 at f, and see 
Government, § 31 end ; cp S\ .nemkiu.m. 


COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. This council, if not 
the must important occurrence of the apostolic age, is 
the one that bears the most ciliicial character. The 


more contradictory the accounts of it which we seem to 
possess in Gal. ‘2 and Acts 1.1, the more necessary is it 
to adopt a careful method for its investigation. The 
first question that arises is whether both accounts really 
relate to the same occurrence. In order to answer this, 
it is needful to determine the times of Paul's journeys 
to Jerusalem after his conversion. 

In G.tl. 1 18 'h he protests, very solemnly (1 20 ), that he 
visited Jerusalem for the first time three years after his 
„ „ ,, T conversion, and for the second 

1 Paul s Journeys . t after his first 

to Jemsalan m visit { k . ss „ oll; ,i,i v , after his 
Gal. and Acts. com ,., sion) . ss „ e deny the 

genuineness of the epistle to the Galatians we cannot 
but give unqualified acceptance to this statement. 


Priul was endeavouring to show how little In: was iL prudent 
in his apt istleship upon the original apostles. 1 le was, tin re fore, 
hound in the interests of truth to incntii'ii all the mu asiuns un 

which he had come into contact with them. to piss 

over any such occasion would have been highly imprudent ; for 
his opponents naturally were aware of all of them, and would 
have promptly exposed the falsehood to the G.ilatians. 

Now. the journey mentioned in Acts 926 must un- 
hesitatingly be identified with that in Gal. 1 18 , even 
though the narrative of Acts tnnl.nns not the smallest 
hint that it was not marie until three years after Paul's 
conversion, and had ln-i-n preceded by a sojourn in 
Arabia and a second sojourn in Damascus. 

u. It would seem, then, that the second journey re- 
corded in Galatians (h) must coincide with the one 
in Acts 11 30 , which, according to Acts 12 25 , did extend 
to Jerusalem. 

The famine during the reign ofClaudius (by which the journey 
was occasioned) occurred in Palestine - hefui >: 48, at the earliest in 
44 — -i.c . , as the narrative of Acts appears to implv(l 2 23), at the 
time of the death of Herod Agrippa I. — and, if the conversion of 
Paul occurred shortly after the death of Jesus, and this last 
not much more than a \ car after the appearance * <f the Baptist 
in the fifteenth year of '1 iberius (/ c., 28-29 A - D - ’ Lk. 3 1), there 
remains the interval of seventeen (or, at least, f. urteen) years 
demanded by Gal. 1 j 8-2 1 between Paul's conversion and the 
famine, cp Chrondi.moy, § 74 ff. Thus the au.ount of the 
journey in Acts requires correction only in one point : the alms 
were sent not before but after the beginning of the famine. 

Still, since it mentions no object for the journey 
besides the sending of alms, the narrative of Acts may 
be charged with having passed over in complete silence 


the conference mentioned in Gal. 2i-m. 

This is no trifling matter. It is rciu.uk ible that a conference 
upon the same subject should fnlluw ill Acts 11 , for a repetition 
of the discussion within the next few years is not conceivable; 
observe, too, that no reference is made in Actslfi to an earlier 
decision. The journey mentioned in Acts 11 f . — at all events, 
as far as Paul is concerned — may, on other grounds, he con- 
sidered open to the suspli ion of Laving been d« ta> 1 1 < -« I from 
the circumstances re<.orikd in Aits 21)3 21 17 (t \< 1 C««r. I1I4 


1 The word is used in a concrete sense ('obedient ones') 
in Is. 11 14 : cp MI 28, nyrc’D p’l Sdi ‘a-Il Dai Lon was obedient.' 

2 That it extended over the whole world (oixou/xeV??) is an 
error of Acts. 
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Rom. 15 25yC), and of having been transferred, whether by 
mistake or purposely, to a far too early position in the narrative 
(see Simon Magus). 

b. In order to avoid recognising the eonttadiciion 
between Gal. 2 and Acts 15 , a whole class of writers 
have assigned the Council of Jerusalem to the journey 
recorded in Acts IS =2. They ignore the objection that 
on this view Paul in Galatians suppresses important 
facts so far as to pass over two journeys to Jerusalem 
without mention. 

c. On the other hand, it is <l mistake to suppose 
that Acts 18 22 does not imply a visit to Jerusalem 
at all. 

Yhhongh ava/Sas might signify the journey up from the shore 
to the town of C.esarca, a man could not po^silil) be said to go 
down OcaTe/Sij) from a seaport tow 11 to jii ml.-nul city like Antioch. 
Thus we are bound to supply ' to Jerusalem ' in c. 'jj a — as i.s done 
by many interpreters even when denying the historical actuality 
of the journey. On this last point, liowcxei, we cannot in fair- 
ness appeal to the negative evidence of G.ibtians. True, it is 
silent as to this ionmey ; but its historical ie\ icw never reaches 
the point at which mention of it would have come in ; instead 
of continuing such a rexiew, after describing the occurrence at 
Antioch l- 11-21) the writer passes on to dogmatic and thence 
to practical questions, entirely losing sight of his original 
purpose, which was to enumerate all his personal encounters 
with the original apostles. It may, indeed, be thought remark- 
able that Jerusalem, if intended, is not mentioned in Acts 18 22 ; 
but this does not warrant the assumption now to be mentioned. 

d. Some critics have assumed that the Council of Jeru- 
salem was really held on this occasion (Acts 18 22), and 
not earlier — the author, having purposely transposed it 
to an earlier date, would express himself as briefly and 
obscurely as possible when he came to the point at 
which it really occurred. 

This assumption has the advantage of bringing not only the 
first (Acts 1 3^0 but also the second (181-1822) missionary 
journey within the first seventeen years after Paul's conversion, 
thus providing material to fill up a period otherwise inexplicably 
barren of events. It cannot, howexer, be urged in its favour 
that Barnabas was personally known to the Galatians and the 
Corinthians, and that he cannot have been separated from Paul 
(Acts la 35-40) until after the second missionary journey, during 
which the communities in Galatia — i. e . , Old Galatia (see 
Galatia) — and in Corinth were established; for the passages 
Gal. - 1 9 13 1 Cor. 96 are perfectly intelligible on the assumption 
that Barnabas was known to the readers by report alone. 

The assumption of such a transposition is entirely 
wanting in probability. 

The motive prompting the writer to transpose the Council of 
Jerusalem to an earlier date is supposed to have been the desire 
to bring the whole of Paul’s missionary work from its beginning 
within the scope of the decree of the apostles (Acts 15 28^ ) ; 
hut, had this really been the writer’s intention, he would have 
introduced the council not before Acts 10 , but before Acts 13 . 
What should have hindered him from so doing, if it be assumed 
that he allowed himself to make free with his materials in this 
way at all, is not apparent. 

c . Others aetually transpose the journey described in 
Acts 13 f. so as to make it come between the Council of 
Jerusalem and the separation of Barnabas from Paul, 
and therefore after Aets 15 34. 

Their strongest reason is the fact that Paul mentions only Syria 
and Cilicia as his places of residence up to the Council of Jeru- 
salem (Gal. 1 21). This is hardly conclusive, for, although Paul 
was pledged to enumerate all his meetings with the original 
apostles, he was not bound to mention all the provinces in which 
he had resided without meeting them. In any case, even if the 
transposition of Acts 13 /. and Acts 10 1-34 be accepted, this 
gives no support to the assumption mentioned under d , since for 
that assumption the writer of Acts has put the two sections 
exactly in the wrong order : his supposed purpose, as well as 
the motive of historical accuracy, would have led him to put 
15 1-34 before 13 1 - 14 28. 

f. It is only by very bold treatment of the different 
sources of Acts, by which the accounts of Paul's journeys 
in Acts 11 f. 15 18 become merely the result of an 
erroneous combination of the writer's authorities, that 
Clement ( Chronol . d. Paulin . Br. 1893) contrives to 
identify Gal. 2 with Acts 21 , andjoh. Weiss (St. u. A'r., 
1893, PP- 480-540 ; 1895, pp. 252-269), on the contrary, 
with Acts ft and (at the same time) with Acts 15 1-4 12. 
It is, in fact, quite impossible to deny the identity of the 
events related in Gal. 2 and in Acts 15 . See Chrono- 
logy, § 74. 

In view, however, of the doubts cast upon Acts, it is 
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an error of method to make that book the basis for an 

2 Gal 2n-2i ’ nvest i& at ‘ on °f the present question. It 

the primary might cvcn SCL ' m " L,i to b y ,a y in g 

nassae-e as,de Acts alt °g ether and ascertaining 

^ ® ' the facts from Galatians alone. That 

method, however, would prevent en tain questions from 
receiving adequate consideration, and no harm need be 
apprehended in treating both accounts, circumspectly, 
together. It is, however, of unqualified importance to 
take Gal. 2 11-21 as the starting - point, because that 
passage alone throws any really clear light upon the 
circumstances. 

Peter was no uncompromising Judaiscr. Before the 
dispute at Antioch recorded in Gal, 2n-2i he had 

3 The dispute c ' ltcn Christians. If he 

’ i. a n+innVi abandoned this practice after the arrival 

of the followers of James, he could not, 
accustomed as he was to adopt the attitude of a lander, 
have been influenced in the least by the fear of the repre- 
sentatives of circumcision — his alleged motive — had he 
not himself recognised their position as the right one. 
He must in his inmost heart have still been continuing 
to attach some importance to the Mosaic laws relating 
to food. Thus, he could not yet have attained to that 
liberty in principle which belonged to Paul. This free- 
dom Paul conceivably assumed to be present in Peter, as 
it was in himself ; in which case he could attribute Peter's 
antagonism only to hypocrisy. Critics have softened 
the charge of hypocrisy into a charge of inconsistency, 
such as is very frequently to be observed at times of 
transition in natures that have no very firm grasp of 
principles. 

Different from Peter’s position was that of James. 
Whether the ‘certain’ (nvts) were expressly sent by 
him in order to recall Peter to the Law, or whether they 
attempted to do this on their own account without his 
commission (‘from James,’ airb 'laKw( 3 ov, in NT Greek 
does not go necessarily with ‘ came,’ eXBeiv, and it may 
equally well be taken with ‘ certain, ' rives), is immaterial. 
Peter, the leader of the apostles, would certainly never 
have submitted to their commands if they had not had 
behind them the authority of James. Now, the position 
of James as distinct from that of Peter can only ha\c 
been that d man born a Jew was still under religious 
obligation even as a Christian to observe the whole of 
the Mosaic Law. It cannot be supposed that he upheld 
this obligation only as convenient for the time, or even 
merely as a beautiful custom ; «. motive of the most 
serious kind must have been actually held out to Peter, 
if he was to submit to be driven to so absolute a renunci- 
ation of brotherly intercourse with the Gentile Christians. 

As we are not informed of any answer from Peter to 
Paul's reprimand in Gal. 214-21, it is commonly (though 
very rashly) assumed that Peter admitted his error. 
That Paul should record an exculpatory answer from 
Peter, however, was hardly to be expected, if only for the 
reason that he must have thought it inconclusive. Still, 
even if Peter was thought to have yielded, the others v ho 
shared his opinion did not yield. Otherwise, why is the 
scene at Antioch followed so quickly by the entrance of 
the Judaising party into the churches founded by Paul 
in Galatia and Corinth, in complete contravention of 
the agreement in Gal. 2 9, and by the nearly successful 
attempt to induce the Galatians to adopt circumcision 
(Gal. 52/ 612/ 4 10) and to alienate the Corinthians 
from Paul altogether (2 Cor. 11 4 12 16 43-5 5 12/ 7 5 “ i6 ) ? 
How could so important and persistent a movement — 
it had already been encountered by Paul on two separate 
occasions, both in Galatia and in Corinth (Gal. I9 53 
1 Cor. 9 1 2 Cor. 11 4) — have been carried on if it had 
been opposed by the first apostles ? Whence came the 
letters of recommendation which, according to 2 Cor. 3 1, 
these emissaries brought with them? As they formed 
the ground upon which the suspicion against Paul as 
one who had never known Jesus (1 Cor. 9 i) proceeded, 
what weightier credentials could they have contained 
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than the statement that their bearers represented im- 
mediate disciples of Jesus? Would the sceptical 
Corinthians have been satisfied if the authentication had 
come (let us say) from Ephesus, or from some other 
town outside Palestine? 

How comes it, again, that even at the end of the 
second century the -iido-Clementine homilies (17 io) 
represent Peter as reproaching Simon — -under whose name 
Paul is there attacked (see Simon Magus) — for having 
called him a icarey vojtrfxivos (Gal. 2 n ; RV ' stood con- 
demned ' )? This shows how deep a wound was inflicted 
on Judaising Christianity by Paul's bold attack on Peter. 
For this reason, not a word is said in Acts about the 
scene ; though it is quite inconceivable that the author 
had no knowledge of it (see Acts, § 6). Further, in 
the place in Acts where this scene ought to have been 
mentioned there is recorded a similar dispute (irapo^vcr- 
/jl 6 s ; Acts 1539) between Paul and Barnabas (see Bar- 
nabas), who, according to Gal. 213, had gone over to 
the side of Peter. This dispute, however, does not turn 
on any question of principle. It was merely a personal 
matter (Acts 15 36-40). The conjecture is a tempting one 
that this scene, if not an invention, is at least an inter- 
polation, based on some written source, introduced for 
the purpose of effacing the memory of the more im- 
portant quarrels. 

Wc are now in a position to investigate the Council 
of Jerusalem itself. It was occasioned, on the part of 
4. Occasion of Judaist ‘ c Christirmuy. by the appear- 


the council. 


ance of the ' false brethren, ' who had 


mad<* their way unauthorised into the 
Pauline and other churc lies, seeking to spy out and to 
suppress the freedom from the Mosaic Law that had 
there been attained (Gal. 24). As this cannot have been 
in Jerusalem, we may accept the statement of Acts (15 1, 
cp 14 26) that it was to Antioch they came. Up to that 
time no such intrusion had occurred, although the 
circumstances at Antioch cannot have long remained un- 
known to the leaders at Jerusalem. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that the new and sudden aggressive move- 
ment proceeded from recently converted Pharisees, even 
though the statement to this effect in Acts 15 s is made 
without reference to 15 1, and therefore appears to come 
from another source. Paul was prompted to go to 

the council of the apostles by a revelation (Gal. 22). 
Probably it came to him not as a bolt from the blue, but 
only after the question to be decided by the council had 
already stirred his soul to its depths. No less than his 
entire life-work — that of bringing the heathen to Christi- 
anity without binding them by the Mosaic Law — was 
at stake. According to Acts (15 2), he and Barnabas 
were deputed to go to Jerusalem by the church at 
Antioch in consequence of a fruitless discussion there. 
This motive for the journey is not, of course, absolutely 
incompatible with the revelation mentioned by Paul ; but 
it is in any case significant that Paul speaks only of the 
revelation and Acts only of the delegation. What- 

ever the motive, what is it that Paul can have gone to 
Jerusalem in search of? A tribunal to whose verdict he 
would voluntarily submit, whatever its tenor? By no 
means. He had from a higher authority his gospel of 
freedom from the Law, and cared very little for the 
original apostles (Gal. li 6-9 15-17 2s/). Or did he 
expect to find among them assistance against the ‘ false 
brethren'? We think that he did not; if he did, his 
expectation was not justified by the event (see below, 
§§ 7 . 8). The purpose with which he went to Jerusalem 
was to discover the source from which the 'false brethren’ 
drew their support. He intended to take that support 
away from under them, and, in order to do so, it was 
necessary that he should appear in person. * Lest by 
any means I should be running or had run in vain ' 
(Gal 22 ; fjLrjTTios els Kevbv rpe\<^ edpaptov) is not an 
interrogative ; Paul would never have made the justifi- 
cation of his work dependent on the judgment of the 
original apostles. 
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Were the conferences at Jerusalem public, or were 


5. Public or 


the)' private ? N o clear picture of them 


case, but not to take part in the debate : 
he has simply to submit to the decision. 


, , . is presented in Acts — perhaps because 

private dis- he account j s compiled from various 
cussions ? r 

sources. 

A general assembly is set before us in Acts 15 4. Wc may 
suppose the private assembly mentioned in 15 6 to have been 
on another day (though the author says nothing as to this). 
Suddenly, however, in 15 12, ‘ all the multitude ’ (77-ai/ to 7 tAjj 0 o?) 
is present ; and it reappears in 15 22 as responsible for the final 
decision, although in 15 23 this is attributed to the apostles and 
elders only. Paul, on the other hand, in the words tear iSlav, 

1 privately ’ (Gal. 2 a), passes from a public to a private conference, 
as also probably in 2 6 — for the discussion about the circumcision 
of Titus (2 3-5) can most easily be supposed to have occurred in 
a public assembly, in which expression was also given to the 
position which the original apostles did not themselves finally 
adopt. 

So far there is no inconsistency between Galatians 
and Acts : both know of meetings of both kinds. The 
crucial question, however, is, Was any final decision 
arrived at in a public assembly? 

If the decision was not in Paul’s favour, the claims of truth 
and of prudence alike must have led him to mention it. Much, 
however, of what is recorded in Acts — e.g., the speech of Peter 
(15 7-11) — points very clearly to a decision in Paul’s favour ; and 
to pass this over in silence would have been folly. 

The picture presented in Acts, therefore, of a decisive 
public assembly is entirely incorrect. 

The case is similar with what is said, or implied, as 
to Paul’s attitude towards the original apostles. Accord - 
6 Paul’s t0 J ^ cts ' h°l ds quite a subordinate 

attitude to position - He is allo " c ' d to state his 

the original 

apostles. According to Galatians, he debates as 
with his equals. Indeed, he even refers to the original 
apostles ironically as 'of repute,' ‘reputed to be 
pillars,’ ' to be somewhat ' (oi doKOVvres [yrf'Xoi elvai or 
elvat ri] ; 22 96). 

Even if it be granted that the title, ‘pillars’ (ot o-tOAoc) may 
have been originally applied to them by their adherents as a 
term of honour, the phrase ‘reputed’ (ot Sokovi/tcs) cannot have 
heen so used. It is explicitly derogatory. The most that can 
be done to soften the force of Paul’s irony is to conjecture that 
he did not invent the expression until the incident at Antioch 
had diminished his respect for them. 

Paul took Titus as his companion of set purpose. 
The uncircumcised assistant of his missionary labours 
~ ,. -would serve as an ‘object-lesson’ in 

. yues ion 0 SU pp 0rt Q f hj s fundamental principle, 
circumcision x K K .. 

Of Titu attem P l was m ade to procure his 

circumcision; but, owing to the opposi- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas, it had to be abandoned. 

This is clearly the meaning of Gal. 2 3-5, and only the most 
violent feats of critical ingenuity can find any other explanation 
of the passage. One interpretation is that no attempt whatever 
was made (ovk ^vay/cdcrity) to procure the circumcision of Titus. 
If so, why the opposition of Paul and Barnabas? Again, the 
attempt was made, yet not on grounds of principle, but in the 
interest of Paul, to save him from daily defilement. How did 
he avoid defilement from other Gentile converts, with many of 
whom he associated daily? Perhaps, on account of the ‘false 
brethren,' Paul did, after all, of his own accord, allow Titus to 
be circumcised. Did he hope thereby to maintain the truth of 
the gospel (Gal. 25) that no man need be circumcised? It has 
even been proposed to follow the Greek text and the Latin 
version of D with Ireiiceus, Tertullian, and other Western fathers, 
in omitting the negative (ovSe) in Gal. 2 5 (whether ‘ to whom, ' 
ots, also be omitted is of less importance), as if Paul could have 
been so blind as to consider compliance at the most critical 
moment to be harmless, because only temporary (ir/ab? utpar). 
It is, on the contrary, probable that after 2 5, to complete the 
sentence beginning with 2 4, we ought to supply not ‘ we did not 
give place' (0 vk dj-apte 1/), as if, had the false brethren not 
appeared, Paul would have been prepared to comply, but ‘(on 
account of the false brethren) it was all the more necessary to 
offer a strenuous opposition.’ For at the outset they had de- 
manded the circumcision of all Gentile converts even. As this 
is expressly stated in Acts 15 1 5, it is the more certain that it is 
necessarily presupposed by the negative (oube) of Gal. 2 3 ; no- 
thing worse occurred, and not even Titus was compelled to be 
circumcised. The worst thing that might have occurred would, 
according to 2 2, have been that Paul should have run in vain 
(eis xevoy ebpap-ev)— i.e., that a decree should have been passed 
prohibiting the admission of Gentiles into Christianity without 
circumcision. 

Thus the demand for the circumcision of Titus appears 
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as a compromise proposed for the first time when the 
original proposal for the circumcision of all (Jen tile con- 
verts met with insuperable opposition from Paul and 
Barnabas. The very circumstantiality of a conference 
that passed through so many aspects is enough to show 
that these proposals could not possibly have been made 
w ithout at least the moral support of the origin.il apostles. 
Hacl the latter been on Paul's side from the first (it has 
been held that they aie to be included in the subject of 
■gave place, ’ et£a,ue»’). any attempt of the kind must 
lia\c been instantly frustrated by their authority. 

It is, therefore, useless to construe G.il. 24 as a reason subse- 
quently introduced to explain ~ .7, as though the cm mm ision of 
Titus was refused by all parties alike, for the reason that ii was 
demanded by the ‘false brethren’ alone. Considerations nf 
language also render inadmissible the other interpretation, which 
supplements so as to read ’and indeed on behalf of the ’‘false 
brethren” ... it was said that he ought to be compelled to be 
circumcised (171 -ay Kourtty without ovk).' ‘1 he importance attached 
to the memory of the case of Titus is lu-st shown in .Acts ; his 
name is never mentioned at all, those who accompanied Paul 
to the conference being ‘Barnabas and certain others' (ru-ts 
aAAoi, Acts 15 2; see Ac is, § o). It is not going 100 far, 
therefore, to say that the onginat apostles were at the outset 
undecided in their attitude , indeed, if we may judge by what 
occurred soon afterwards at Antiot h, this understates the case. 


8 . The apostles 
and the mission 
to the Gentiles. 


In harmony with this attitude was that which they 
adopted towards the subsequent mission to the Gentiles. 

Paul’s practice of admitting Gentiles 
as members of the Christian Church 
w ithout circumcision cannot have ob- 
tained the sanction of the other 
apostles at the outset. Assent was wrung from them 
with difficulty. Indeed, they did not give way on any 
ground of principle ; otherwise their behaviour in the 
dispute at Antioch would have been impossible. They 
gave way only because of the divine verdict as shown 
bv the event [Lduvres . . yvui’Tes tt)v X°-P lv t V v Sodeiaav 

Hot, Gal. 279; cp Actsl'1412), to which they submitted 
perforce, though without recognising its underlying 
justification. Peter and James, therefore, cannot have 
expressed themselves, even approximately, as in Acts 
I57-21 they are said to have spoken. Had what Peter 
( 1 ”> 7 /.) enjoins in regard to Cornelius really occurred, 
there would have been no Council of Jerusalem at all 
(Acts, § 4). 

Prrter is further said (15 9) to have declared that God had re- 
moved the difference between Jews and < Juiuiles by purifying the 
hearts of the Gentiles — as though in the eyes of a J ew the impurity 
of the Gentiles were impurity of the heart alone. He is, moreover, 
represented as saying (15 n)that his hope of salvation was through 
the grace of God alone, whereas at Antioch he maintained that 
the observance of the Law was necessary to salvation. Finally 
(15 10), he calls the Law a yoke intolerable even to the Jews ; yet 
at Antioch he again submitted himself to it. He calls it a 
tempting of God to put the yoke on the Gentiles also ; yet at 
Antioch he broke with the Gentiles because they did not take 
it on themselves, thus putting moral pressure upon them to 
Judaise 1 (iovSat^etj/: Gal. 2 14). In short, the speech of Peter 
is so eminently Pauline that Weizsacker found it possible to 
believe that the author of Acts took the speech of Paul against 
Peter in Gal. 2 14-21 as the foundation for its composition. 

There is evidence on the other side that the author did to some 
extent correctly estimate the positions of the speakers — in the 
fact that the speech of J ames is considerably more reserved. The 
reference to Cornelius in 15 14, however, is just as unhistorical as 
that in 1 5 7 James cannot possibly have employed the quota- 
tion from Amos unless it be maintained that the discussion was 
carried on in the language of the hated foreigners ; for in the 
original it is not said that the residue of men and all nations to 
whom God's name had been made known should seek tin: Lord 

it is only said that the Israelites should again attain to political 
dominion over Edom and the other nations that had at any time 
been under the dominion of God (i.e., of Israel). 1 And James 
pays his tribute to Paulinism if he implies that the imposition of 
the whole Mosaic Law upon the Gentiles is a burden to them 
from which, as being such, they ought to be relieved (15 19). 
Furthermore, he did not make the positive proposal of 15 20. 
See below, § 10. 

The result of the conference, according to Galatians, 
was a ’fellowship' [koivuvIo,) (29). What the precise 


1 It was the LXX that first read ujriT instead of pointing 
CHN instead of C1X, and making D“iX n’lxtr, etc., subject 
instead of object ; and only a few MSS of the LXX have gone 
so far as to supply the now lacking object, without any support 
from the original, by interpolating top Kvpiov. 


extent of this noivuvia was can be learned only by 

9 . Result of inference from the incidental facts. 
Council accord- A ll " ision of missionary districts Mas 
mg to Gal. anan S ed - 1 he reason why the 
original apostles desired to carry 
on their work only among the Jews can be gathered 
with absolute certainty from the situation of affairs 
which had been brought about. The separation 
of the missionary districts had been the result of 
the conference concerning tin* circumcision of the 
Gentile converts. Had the circumcision of these 
converts been decided on, the original apostles need 
have fell as little cause to shrink from missions to the 
Gentiles as i Jew had to shrink from the work of 
winning proselytes. As the sequel at Antioch shows, 
what they found intolerable was the idea of that intimate 
daily association with uncircumcised brethren which 
would have become unavoidable if missionary work had 
been engaged in by them without circumcision of the 
Gentiles. That was the reason why they abandoned 
this part of the work to Paul and Barnabas. To look 
for the reason of the separation of missionary districts 
in differences of aptitude for winning either Gentiles or 
natural Jews is to misapprehend the causes that weie 
really at work. Such considerations as those mentioned 
may have had some concurrent influence ; but how 
could the scene at Antioch have been possible if differ- 
ence of aptitudes had been the sole or even the chief 
cause of the separation ? Not a word is there said about 
Peter’s missionary work : the only question is whether 
he is prepared to eat at the same table with Gentile 
converts. 

It is equally certain that the separation of districts 
was intended in an ethnographical, not in a geographical, 
sense. Had the original apostles undertaken to labour 
for the conversion of the Gentiles as well as for that 
of the Jews in Palestine without insisting upon cir- 
cumcision, they would immediately there have found 
themselves face to face with all the difficulties which 
had caused them to avoid the Gentile countries and 
confine their efforts to the land of their fathers. 
The separation had no purpose unless missions to 
natural Jews were to be assigned to them as their 
province. Conversely, Paul and Barnabas were, of 
course, to go only to men of Gentile birth : Jews seek- 
ing salvation whom they met in Gentile countries they 
were bound to turn away, referring them for guidance 
to itinerant Jewish-Christian missionaries. This 

might have led to the further consequence that in one 
and the same town there would have arisen two 
Christian communities, one of Jews and one of Gentiles. 
Association at meals, as well as at the Lord's Supper, 
would have been impossible between them. This 
intolerable state of affairs, however, was exactly wliat 
the Pauline churches had long ago contrived to avert ; 
and this success was regarded by Paul as the highest 
triumph of the view of Christianity which he advocated. 
It is very reasonable to ask how he could have had any 
share in an arrangement by which, in the churches he 
had founded, the wall of separation between Jew'ish 
and Gentile Christians, which it had cost so much 
labour to destroy, was again raised up. To fall back 
on the view that the separation was intended to be 
geographical would, however, be wrong. A separation 
on such a basis the apostles, as has already been 
shown, could not possibly have accepted. It w'ould be 
necessary to draw the conclusion that the statement of 
Galatians must be pronounced unhistorical, and the 
epistle itself non-Pauline, we k* there really no other 
way out of the difficulty. Before taking this step, 
however, we shall do well to remember that men have 
often enough agreed upon a compromise without hav- 
ing formed any adequately clear conception of its 
consequences. The Christian church would speedily 
have fallen asunder into two separate communities, the 
one of Jew ish and the other of Gentile Christians, had 
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no agreement bo n reached. Neither of the parties 
was able to abandon its view : each felt itself under 
a striet religious obligation to maintain its own principles. 
There must, therefore, have been the greatest eagerness 
to grasp at any formula that presented itself as a 
solution. * We to the Jews, you to the Gentiles,’ 
appeared to be a formula of the kind, and joy in the 
renewed sense of brotherhood may have blinded men’s 
eyes to the impracticability of the proposal. This 
would happen all the more readily if the formula was 
so loose that each party could understand it in a 
different sense. In the absence of more precise de- 
finition, the geographical interpretation must have 
seemed to Paul as obviously the correct one as the 
ethnographical interpretation appeared to the other 
apostles — to Paul, who became not merely to the Gentiles 
a Gentile, but also to the Jews a Jew, that he might by i 
all means win some, and, in order to save those belong- i 
ing to his own race, would willingly have been accursed I 
from Christ (iCor. 920 f. Rom. 93; cp Ban, § 1). In j 
the scene at Antioch the misunderstanding revealed itself ! 
only too clearly ; but this does not prove that there was 
no misunderstanding at Jerusalem. Even in the aspect 
under which the matter had to be presented at the con- 
ference at Jerusalem, the unity sought for was limited. I 
The ' right hand of fellowship* (5e£ia Koivuvias) which 
they held out to each other was at the same time a 
parting handshake. According to their fundamental 
principles, the Jewish Christians neither would nor could 
have any very intimate eommunion, any really brotherly 
intercourse, with the Gentile Christians. It is worthy of 
notice that the support of the poor is represented in ( ial. 

2 10 less as being the only demand made upon the 
Pauline churches than as being the only bond by which 
the two halves of Christendom were to be kept together. 

There is, however, no necessity for assuming that these 
alms from the Gentile Christians were like temple dues, 
or intended to express a position of inferiority as com- 
pared with that of Jewish Christians. In view of the 
notorious poverty of the church at Jerusalem (see Com- 
munity of Goons, § 5), it would have been unreason- 
able to require reciprocity, and doubtless Paul was glad 
to evince his goodwill on such neutral ground. For 
the rest, it was quite impossible that the Gentiles should 
be treated by the Jews as having equal rights and full 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. The OT promises 
applied only to the chosen race and to those who had 
burn received into it by eircumcision. The Jewish 
Christians had made the concession — from their point 
of view a concession of real magnitude — of sanction- 
ing the mission to the Gentiles without circumcision ; 
but it was not to be supposed that this eould be 
granted except on the basis that this class of 
converts was to hold somewhat the same position as 
that of the semi-proselytes (aefidfAevot rbv deov) among 
the Jews ; they figured only as a ’ younger branch in 
the kingdom of God.’ In no case could the original 
apostles have set the same value on the conversion of 
these Christians of the second class through the agency 
of Paul as on their own missionary activity. It is 
remarkable that Gal. 283 does not run, on the analogy 
of 2 8a, 'unto the apostleship of the Gentiles' (els 
aTro(TTo\T]v edv&v). Freedom of construction is, of 
course, a chamcteristic of Paul’s style, and thus ‘unto 
the Gentiles’ (ets ra £dvr}) also may be explained as 
a ease of brachylogy. Still, it is noteworthy that — e.g . , 
in 1 Cor. 9 1 — he does not base any appeal on the fact 
that apostleship (& 7 rocr 7 -o\iJ) had been conceded to him 
by the original apostles. How effective — if open to him 
— this appeal would have been against the Judaizers at 
Corinth who called his apostleship in question, and set 
up those very apostles as the supreme authority ! The 
truth is that he does not appear to have received any 
such recognition. Thus he would seem to have been 
recognised only as a fellow- worker, in the Christian field, 
not as a fully accredited apostle. 


10. The decree 
in Acts. 


According to Acts, the result of the Council was the 
decree in 15 23-29. Nevertheless, as long as the words 
’ imparted nothing to me ’ {tfxol . 
ovStv Trpoaavtdevro), in Gal. 2 6, are 
allowed to stand, we shall be pre- 
cluded from accepting this finding as a formal decree. 
Whether the words mean ’ The boKovvre s imparted 
nothing further to me ’ (so according to 1 16), or that 
* They made no further rejoinder to my communication ’ 
(so according to 22), is immaterial. Their meaning is 
made elear by ' eontrariwise ’ {rovvavrlov) in 2 7 : ' Not 
only did they say nothing unfavourable to me, but also 
they pledged themselves to fellowship with me.’ We 
eannot better convince ourselves of the certainty of this 
conclusion than by examining the attempts that have 
been made to avoid it. 

Theologians have done their utmost to maintain that Paul 
was justified in using the words kfx o! oi»5ei/ npotraveOevTo, instead 
of mentioning the decree of the apostles, because the decree was 
known to the Galatians already, or because he did not want to 
put a weapon into the hand of his opponents, or because the 
decree was only temporary — perhaps, not binding at all, but 
merely having reference to a custom^ the object of which has 
been even discovered to be the protection of the Gentiles against 
trichinosis. In the last of these methods of evading the 
interpretation stated above, all idea of a formal decree having 
been promulgated is given up ; but even if the agreement on the 
substance of the decision had been only verbal, Paul could not 
have said, e/xol ovfie v 7rpo<Tand8evTo. 

Apart from this, the dispute at Antioch conclusively 
disproves the historicity of the decision, whether in the 
form of a regular decree or not. It is clear that any such 
arrangement, had it been come to, would have had the 
effect of rendering it possible for Jewish and Gentile 
Christians to associate with one another at meals. If 
(as is stated in Acts 16 4) Paul and Silas continued to 
enforce the decree during their next journey, we are 
bound all the more to suppose that it came into force 
at Antioch immediately after its promulgation there. 
In that case, James and his followers had no reason for 
taking offence at Peter’s eating with Gentile converts. 

If, then, we are forced to admit that no arrangement 
of this nature was made at the Council at all, there are 
many who would like to retain the opinion that Paul 
was substantially in favour of such an arrangement. 
This, however is a mistake. The four prohibitions are 
T . .... taken, either from the seven ‘ Noachic 

1 tions P rece P ts ’ (as they are called in the 

Talmud), by means of which a modus 
vivendi is said to have been arrived at between the Jews 
and the ‘ sons of Noah ' (the Gentiles), or directly from 
the original ordinances on which those are based (Lev. 
17 io-16 30), which likewise were promulgated, not for 
the Israelites alone, but also for the foreigners in their 
midst. The latter source is the more probable, for 
the Talmud prohibits actual unchastity ; but it cannot 
be doubted that, had such a prohibition appeared to be 
at all necessary in Acts ] f>, the prohibition of murder and 
of theft would also have been adopted from the Talmud. 
In its association with ordinances so far from being 
common to all mankind, so peculiarly Jewish, as the 
prohibition of blood, of the flesh of animals that had 
died or been strangled, and of the flesh of animals 
sacrificed to idols, it is much more likely that the 
interdict upon what is here called iropvda refers to 
marriages within the degrees of affinity forbidden in Lev 
18 6- 18 (cp Bastard). Moreover, as the passage in 
Leviticus lies at the foundation of Acts 15 , in a general 
way only, it is possible that marriages with Gentiles also 
may have been included ; tlicsfi were prohibited by Ex. 
3 - 1 16 Dt. 7 3 Ezra 9 2, and would have made it quite im- 
possible for a Jewish Christian to enter the house of 0 
Gentile who had contracted such a marriage. 

Now, as to Paul’s view in regard to eating things sacri- 
ficed to idols, we have full and exact information. As a 
general rule (1 Cor. 8 IO23-33 Rom. 14 m) he allows it : 
it is to be avoided only in cases where it might cause 
offence to a weak Christian who mistakenly thinks that 
the Levitical prohibition of it is of perpetual obligation. 
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Paul does recognise, it is true, one exception, which he | 
mentions in i Cor. 10 14-22, though, curiously, not in 
the exactly similar case in 810 (cp Dk.mo.vs, $ 8) ; but 
even this passage contains no prohibition of the practice 
excepting at a religious ceremony of this kind. In the 
decree of Acts, on the contrary, the eating of things 
offered to idols is, it need hardly be said, forbidden in 
all circumstances, just as to partake of blood, or of the 
flesh of animals that have died or been strangled, is 
forbidden. Here the prohibition turns on the nature 
of the thing itself (cp dXiery'ijfxa, Acts 1 a to) : the soul 
was thought to reside in the blood (Lev. 17 iim), and 
to eat the soul would have been an abomination. Now, 
as Paul docs not concur in the decree of the apostles 
on the question of eating animals sacrificed to idols, it | 
would not be wise to assume his agreement in regal <1 
to the prohibition of blood and of the flesh of animals 
that had died or been strangled, about which we have 
no expression of opinion by him. As to the question 
of marriage, he carried on an uncompromising warfare 
against unchastity of every kind (1 Cor. f> 612-20) ; but 
unchastity does not appear to have been what was 
intended in the decree of the apostles. Marriages with 
unbelievers, on the contrary, he did, it is true, advise 
against (1 Cor. 739), but in no cose on grounds of 
principle. Otherwise he could not have enjoined that 
a Christian married to an unbelieving spouse should 
continue the relation if the other consented ; nor could 
he have declared that the unbelieving spouse was 
sanctified by marriage with a Christian, and that even 
the children of a mixed marriage were holy ( 1 Cor. 

7 1.2-14). The children were not baptised; if they had 
been, their sanctity would have been a consequence of 
their baptism, and not deducible from their connection 
with their parents simply. Accordingly, if Paul dis- 
courages marriages with unbelievers for the future (739), 
his reason cannot have been that they were in themselves 1 
wrong, but only that they were incompatible with the 
deeper spiritual sympathy of true spouses. On these 
grounds We are obviously still less entitled to assume 
that Paul would bnve pronounced to be wrong all 
marriages within the degrees of affinity, down to that 
with a sister-in-law, forbidden in Lev. 18 6-18, except in 
those cases which are manifestly contrary to nature, as, 
e.g. , that given in 1 Cor. 5 1-8. On no single point, 
therefore, docs Paul even express substantial agreement 
with the restrictions imposed by the decree of the 
apostles. 1 

The last attempt to rescue some remnants of credi- 
bility for Acts connects itself with 21 25. Here Paul 
is acquainted with the decree of the apostles as if it 
were something new. It is absolutely impossible to 
reconcile this with the representation of Acts 15 ; but 
it is suggested that, if the latter has to be abandoned 
on account of Galatians, it may be possible to retain at 
least what is said in Acts 21. On this view the apostles 
issued the decree simply on their own responsibility, 
without consulting Paul ; and this version of the matter 
was derived by the author from one of his sources. 
Unfortunately, the source of this passage (at least, 1 
according to all attempts hitherto made to distinguish 
the sources of Acts) is made out to be the same as 
that of Acts 15 2o, or of 1528 /., or of both those 
passages. To avoid this conspicuous failure in the 
argument, J. Weiss deletes from the account in 
1 Some scholars have upheld the modified view that these 
restrictions were at all events customarily observed at the time 
among the Gentile Christians, many of whom had previously 
been semi-proselytes to Judaism and would therefore have 
naturally continued to obey these ordinances as Christians; 
and these would have been followed by the other Gentile con- 
verts. The only church, however, concerning which we have 
any information in this connection proves the contrary. In 
Corinth Paul had to contend with the very worst modes of 
unchastity, and with practices in regard to things offered to 
idols that went too far even for him ; and mixed marriages were 
quite usual. It is hardly possible to believe that things could 
nave been so completely different elsewhere, even if Corinth was 
exceptionally bad in these respects. 
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15 s-ii 13-33 (for 35 1-4 12, see above, § 1 div. f ) 
all references to Paul and Barnabas {15222s) as 
editorial additions, and assumes that in the original 
source 15 5- n 13-33 related only to the conference of the 
original apostles among themselves, which is then 
called to mind in 21 25. Apart from the extreme bold- 
ness of this assumption, it is to be remarked that 
this particular source is considered by Weiss himself, 
as well as by all other critics of the sources of Acts, to 
be untrustworthy. In particular, the verse in question 
(21 -s) has been actually taken to be an interpolation, 
and in fact is so little necessary to the context that if it 
were wanting its absence would not be noticed. Read 
with the context, it causes no difficulty; but the 
context itself is not historical (sec ACTS, § 7). Jn 
any conceivable view', therefore, suspicion is thrown 
on the verse by a critical examination of the sources. 
In the absence of any confirmation, it certainly does 
not possess enough of internal probability to justify its 
acceptance. 

In fine, it appears that the Tubingen school is not 
without justification -- maintaining that the decree of 
the apostles is a fiction invented by the author for the 
purpose of promoting a union of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. Only, in the second century it would have 
been little calculated to secure this object. The as- 
sumption is that these regulations were new at the time 
of writing. Now, they contain very stringent restric- 
tions upon the freedom of the Gentile Christians in the 
interests of the Jewish ; but the Gentiles were at that 
time so largely in the majority and so full of the 
consciousness of their title to membership in the Church, 
that they would hardly have acquiesced in such re- 
strictions then. Besides, the regulations contained in 
the decree of the apostles must, in their essence, have 
been actually in force at the time of the composition of 
Acts (see Acts, § 16), however little they may have 
been so in the first century. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (36 4 6) betrays traces of this in 
the complaint that Christians believed themselves bound to 
observe the Mosaic Law, and from the middle of the second 
century there is evidence of this on all hands {Did. 6 3 ; Justin, 
Dial. 35 ; Luc. de mort. Pcrcgr. 16 ; Epistle from Lugdunum of 
the year 177, in Eus. HE v. 1 26 ; Irenseus, adv. Hcer. i. 6 2 
[ch. 1, § 12]); Tertullian, Apol. chaps. 7 9 ; Min. Felix, Octav. ,30; 
Clem. Horn. 7 i f 8, and Recog. 436; Clem. Alex. Peed. lii. 25 
(ii. Zf, Strom. 499, ed. Sylburg, 62, 98, 219 f); Origen, c. 
Cels. 8(24)30; Orac. Sibyl l. 2 96). 

Possibly the first traces of such a custom or of an 
attempt to introduce it are to be found in Rev. 2 14 20-25, 
where the writer speaks only of meat offered to idols and 
of Tropvda. 

The solution of the question would thus seem to be 
that the author of Acts, finding this custom in his own 
day, assumed in simple faith that it must date back to 
the time of the apostles, and (by a bold process of 
combination) represented its establishment as being the 
settlement of the dispute which he knew to have raged 
in those early times. His reverence for the apostles 
and the assumption (to him a matter of course) that 
complete harmony had prevailed among them supplied 
colours for the picture which differs so w'idety from the 
truth. In any case, the gradual rise of the custom 
itself finds its explanation in the effort to establish a 
modus vivc/tdi between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Only, it was due not to the demands of the strict Jewish 
Christians of the Council of Jerusalem — men who could 
not have been satisfied by the observance of so small a 
portion of the Law — but rather to the demands of the 
Jewish Christians of the Dispersion, who had on their 
own side long ago emancipated themselves from strict 
obedience to the Law, yet could not overcome their 
repugnance to certain extreme deviations from it. 

In conclusion, we learn from our investigation of the 
subject that the Council of Jerusalem did not possess 
. the importance which its comparatively 
12. conclusion. 0 fp c j a ] character appears to claim for 
it. It had far less influence upon the history of primitive 
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Christianity than the dispute at Antioeh, which speedily 
undid everythin" that the roum.il of Jerusalem had 
achieved. The discussion of the question has led to 
elucidations of the holiest value for a knowledge of the 
position of parti---, among the early Christians. These 
were not, as the Ttibingrn School assumed, only two. 
They were at least four — the parties (or, as they should 
rather be termed, the 'schools’) of Paul, of Peter, of 
James, and of the 'false brethren.' Thus, even from 
the earliest period, there were the intermediate positions 
between extreme parties, which, according to the 
Tubingen School, onlv arose from compromises in the 
si ■•oiid century. Primitive Christianity presents a 
picture far more rich in detail and in colour than that 
view supposes. Its critics must be prepared to take 
into account the finest distinctions of shade. 

The critical discussion of the subject was initiated by the 
Tubingen school: Baur {/'aului. 1845); Schvvegler ( A7i< h- 
a/e\toh\ihe Ziitalter, 1846). Zeller (. l/ostti- 
13. Literature. ye \ . //. I Tile biter phases of the critical 
p.idli.in are represented by Lipsius (Si lien- 
k< l‘s Bib . Lex. s.7T. ' Ap'ispJ. ijinent,' and Ha mix 0,1/111 . 2 ?) ; 
\V*.i/-..i'.kcr (/Pf, 1873, pp. jo 1-246, and .\/ > . / <//<///.); 

I 'll* i.lerer ( //’/'. 1^83, pp. 78-104, 24 1 • I-*;, and 1 ’<*«//// /o*//n) ; 

I I'llt/maini (ZH’F, 1 :?■-*, pp. 4 /'*4' 4. •""I 1883, pp. 159-1*15.); 

I I ilgi-iifuM (ZIFF, in v 11 ions nrlii.k-s. the latest m l o'i.pp. 1 . ’- 
1 4«j, with a new edition uf tbe text). Of an .q» 

ijiaractei are the i.nntributinns of J. (_ li. K. v. /*/•• 

heil. Si hr. NT I i-»2-i4o, 2nd ed. 126-145): Carl s ( Inni'll (/><• 
a/x>stol)nnu de*reli stnix ntia. 1 P 7 4 , and in /'A'/TI-M, s.v. 

‘ Aposlelkonv'iil ’) ; ZimiiM. r (O.i/Wt ;•/•;•. u. Afios't h;e\x h. 

Kranl.e (A t. A V. iW./u. pp. (>-, ■ >-ri’-7 ) < if the ' mediating ’ school ; 
Ktim ( ( r n heist, i. #.4-:: > | 7 1 ); C.rimm ( S /. A V. pp. 405- 

4 i’). Cp M. \V. J;n. obtis (/ Vi s/m-/, and AV/C A\;v» re, 1897, pp. 
509-528. * ’ P. W. S. 

COUNSELLOR, RV twice < '« >L"NClLLOR (4, below). 
Frequent in KY in a general sense, without any official 
meaning, or, more .specifically, of the king's personal 
adviser or advisers, for which the technical term is 
T3TD (ICV Ki 1 1 >ki».K) : see < h »\ i.knmi.xt, § 21. 

The following terms omic into consideration : — 

1. pyv, J'oes, as .i title, applied to Ahithophel (2 S. 15 12 

1 C h -7 33), and Jonathan (1 C li -7 32 ;| 12*0 C*\X) Wliv 

Zechariah [7.7c, 5I is styled ‘ wist- counsellor 1 ( s :x -- p>’V) in 1 Ch. 
■Jti 1 1 is hard to say; the text is probably f.m!t\. j'i’Y may 
mean 'giver of oracles' (see cnntcM); similarly in K. 41 28 
(cp 44sn) 2 Ch. -•"> t 6. It is otherwise used generally; cp Is. 
10 11 Pr. 11 14 Job 3 14, etc. ipi'.XA renders by fiovAtvnjs in 
I ■ > 1 • 3 14 TJ 17 ; but more o'lnmoiily <n.<fxt3ouAos. In 2h. .x n 
vh>! m. incorrectly applies the term ae/ifiovAoi to IJi.naiah (i), 
apparently reading pyv for ynm I in iP' '-’s addition to 1 K. 2 
46 h) on the other hand, 6 <ri7x0o>iAa? referring t.> Ka\onp( 111' 03, 
<ja[K]\ovp) vibf X‘a0ai' may n si up.-u oi l tradilimi. Ib-i.in be 
no other than Zabud (£ayoup[Ll. HP 0 \ (Taic b. N.iib.m who 
is mentioned in 1 K. 4 5 as llie 'king’s friend’ (s.j .MT; see 
Z \m D, 1). The Ai:un. equivalent (pi. with si iff. ) in 

l’/r.i 7 147C is used in reference to the seven counsellors ..f the 
Peisi.m king; cp the seven princes of Media and Persia in 
l-.stb. 1 13. 

2. iPT-ni Jt that* rayed, pi. Dan. 3 2 3, the Pers. data-/ ara, 
law-giv. , li> m ■ a judicial authority. 

3- haddafct ayyii, pi. 11.111.32427 436133] 0 7 [8], an 

unknown Ar.1111. official title. No doubt a compound of the 
Pers. bara (cp .ihove): the first part of the name is perhaps 
c- irrupt. The context |<l.vinl\ show's that the per-.ioial attendants 
of the 1 ing sue intend' d. I'm- 2 and 3, see Comm. ad loc ., and 
cp E. M 1 \ 1 1 . /■'• itst . 23. 

4. fJ.ii'.Vfiir';?. 1 Mk. 15 43 Lk. 23 50, RV ‘councillor," applied 
to J "sc | ih ' .f Arimathai-i (Ji»si 1-1 1 , 15), see fi« 'VKKN.mfnt, 3 31. 

5. cn-" Soi'Aos, used generally, Rom. 11 34 (<|ii"tinc Is 10 13). 
cn'pdiu'A"? occurs also in the Apuc., cp Ecclus. o 0 37 7_/l, and 
42 2t (where Hub. 

COURT Oiil. ^yAh). 'an open enclosure,' used 
commonly in RV with reference to the Temple [</■<'. ] 
(Ex. 137 9 E/i.-k. 8x6 and often) also of the court of a 
house (2S 17 18), or palace (1 K. 7 8) ; see House, § 2. 
For the ' court of the euurtl ' (RV, AY ' ... of the 
prison'), rruv a-.,-. Jer. rjiL-, etc., see Jerusalem. 

' Court' in Is. 34 13 LY, 35 7 EY"ar-, is used indefinitely of an 
abode. The MT lias tbe corrupt form (avAij in 34 13 
[liNAnrj). In 2K 4 the AY" , c- RY ‘city 1 follows the Kt. 


1 In Palm. 
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1 for which the 1 r. correctly presents T-p 1 court (of the 

citadel; see AY. RY»»4 ). Finally, ‘court 1 in Am. 7 13 AY 
i-, used in a different sense, with reference to the i«>\li 1 palace 

tep RY). t 

A later designation of the temple court is rrjy, azariih 
(2 Ch. 49, along with *yjn, and 0i3f ; auXij), a word o» 
uncertain origin common in MH, not to be confused 
with the equally obscure rriy. ICY ‘ settle, KY' 11 ^ 
better, 1 ledge, 1 viz. of the altar (Ezek. 4B 14-20 d'nqt). 

In NT ae\>) is applied to the shn-pfi <1tl (Jn. IO116I, 
and the temple enclosure (Rev. 11 2). Elsewhere (in 
the Gospels) RY regularly reads ' court ' for AV 
'palace' b\g., Mt. 26369 ^lk. 14 54 66) or 'hall' (Mk. 
] ~t 16 Lk. 2255), and nowhere recognises (with Mever, 

I etc. ) the classical usage of av\y, to denote a house or 
| building. 

The 'fore-court' (Mk. 14 68 RV' 1 '?-, irpoaiiXiov) is 
I the first of the two (or more) courts which the larger 
buildings contained : see House. 


COUSIN IdvNeyiOC; Col.4io RY, AY 'sister's 
son'), in classical Greek a ‘first cousin' or 'cousin' 
generally; also 'nephew,' 'niece.’ In Xti. ddn it 
renders in p Tobit is called the auexJ/Los of Raguel 
(Tob. 7 2 ; also 96 IN]) 

In Lk 1 36 58 the vv-nnl (oi'yycmj?. cruyyeyts) is quite general ; 
RV in NT riglulv alw.ijs ‘ kinsman,' 'kinswoman,' pi. ‘kins- 
folk.’ In 1 1\sil.:’.7 442 1 M.k.c. 11 31 (RV ‘kinsman’) it is a 
title given by a king to one whom he desired to honour. 

COUTHA, RVTVriiA (koyB<n[ a '■ om - B ^), a family 
of Nctliinim in the gi eat post-exih- lot <s«-e Ezra, ii. § 8) 1 Esd. 
532 | Al— unmenti'.nnl in ]\/ra252 Neb. 7 ^4— whose name may 
possibly be connected with Cithah (2 K. 17 24). 


1. Terms. 


COVENANT. The word JYHB (bUri/h) probably 
occurred about 2S5 times in the original OT. Its 
constant rendering in is 81a OrjKT] ((jvvd^Krj 
Dan. 116; eVroXat [B] or irpoardy/iara 
[A], 1 K 11 11). ALa6r}K7] is used in a few instances 
I for a kindled term. Yet it is safe to assume that in 
the original Hebrew texts of Ecclesiasticus, 1 Maccabees, 
Psalter of Snlmnun, Assumption of Muses, Jubilees, 
Judith, the Apue.ilypse of Ezra, and T estnments of the 
I Twelve Patriarchs. rr"n was used at least seventy 
times where our versions gi\ r e diadrjKr), crvvdrjKTi, or an 
I equivalent. 

Aquila and S\mm;ulins usually, Theodotion frequently, 
rendered the w • >1 • i <rvrHi]Ki). both words are f««i 11 u I in Wisdom of 
Solomon and 2 M.u > .dices. The N I'writeis, tnltnvviiig the Alex* 

| andrian version, usi;d exclusively (>ia$qK-r), sti>< I tliisdclerminc-d the 
usage in early Cluisiiuii literature. The Targuins translated 
■ invariably □ ,, p; the Pesh. of the OT gives |Lyx*A but in 
Mai, 24 Zech. On transliterates Staflijxij, the method adopted 
i alsu by the l-.dessene versions of the NT. In Enoch 006 , 
Etbi"|'ic v. ah ala probably represents Sia^rjxrj, originallj- c ,, p. 

It is significant that the Assy rio- Babylonian is the 
1 only cognate language in which the word has been found. 

„ . Jiirtlu means; (1) fetter; (2) alliance, 

' ar y cuven.mt; (3) firmness, solidity. Fetters 
^ “°hZ -fVi ' "‘-‘ re Priced upon the culprit, the 
wor ri . van q U j s h ec ] enemy, the representative 
of a conquered city or country, to hold him and to 
signify power over him ; in chains lie mgived his own 
sentence or the decree touching his home and people 
(Sennacherib, ii. 71 ; 5 R. 2, 109 etc.). A fettered 
rival might be put under obligations am! made an ally, 
and such an enforced subordination might, by a simple 
metaphor, be designated 'enchainment.' This term 
was then extended to every alliance, even where the 
parties were in a position to decide upon a mutually 
binding decree, as in the case of Kara-indas and 
Asur-bC-l-nLisu, 2 R 65 (K. 4406). As equals did not 
actually lay shackb-s upon each other, this is evidently 
a figurative use of the word ; and as the thought of 
mutual obligation cannot have been immediately 
suggested by the inijii^itjS# of fetters, it is as clearly 
secondary. TIk- royal word of judgment or assurance, 
particularly when strengthened by an oath, was the 
fetter that could not be broken. A ' fettered ’ house 
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was one firmly built, a ‘ fettered ' place one surrounded 
by solid walls, R 38, 15-17 (cp birtu , fur tress, I 
fortified town, from the* same root, Shalm. ob. 34, and 
see Del. Ass. Hll'B, 185). 

From the A mama. correspondence we know' that some 
time before the Hebrew invasion a Baby Ionian dialect 
. was written, and undoubtedly also to 

3. Primary some ex tcnt spoken, in Palestine. The 
m Israelites may therefore have become 
“ acquainted with this term through the 
Amorites. In the nomadic state, the priestly made by 
the casting of lots, the . — i- n. probably sufficed. Agn- 
cultural and city life called for inci eased end authority. , 
It is possible that mi in the sense of ‘binding 
ordinance,’ ’sentence,' was adopted to supply the need I 
of a corresponding word to designate the judicial * 
decision of a ruler. 


In the Mlohi&tic narrative* the denominative mi occurs with 
the significance ‘ tu appoint ’ (1 S. 17. ). The noun was still used 
by the author of h icIcM.isticus to denote the sentence pio- 
nounced h\ a judge (."s 33). The fact that the dominant idea 
attached to the word at all times was that of a binding decree is 
better accounted for hy this 11. il>\ Ionian derivation than by 
recourse to the Arabic tuini ‘to sever.’ It also yields a satis- 
factory explanation of the early appearance of n'*ll in the sense 
of 4 alliance, 1 and its occurrence with the sigmlii .iiimi of ‘com- 
munity,’ ‘nation. 1 On the other hand, the someiimts-observed 
ceremony of passing between the severed pieces of an animal in 
making a solemn pledge may have been an inheritance from the 
nomadic period. In the phrase mi mi. possibly testifying to 
thisiite, the verb throws no mote light upon the noun than in 
the Greek opxia 7 ifjveiv ; whilst the secondary meaning of nil. 
‘to decree’ up the gloss to Hag. 2s), bears witness to the 
primary and persistent significance of mi- 


The classical distinction between 8 ta 6 i)Ki 7 ( diatheke , 
will) and awd^KT) ( syntheke , agreement) was not entirely 
lost in Hellenistic Greek. 

<rvvBrfKi] is exclusively used of a political alliance in 1 and 
2 Macc. Aquila’s preference for owthjoj cannot be explained 
by prejudice ; its use by Symmachus was evidently dictated by 
considerations of stv le ; even Theodotion’s conservatism did not 
prevent him from alTindoning at times the uniform rendering of 
the oldest Greek vei-ion. In view of this, the deliberate choice 
of Siadtj/cri by the Alexandrian translators can scarcely have 
been due to anything else than a consciousness of the funda- 
mental meaning of mi- This likewise applies to the indepen- 
dent iendeiing of the word by cp in the Targums. 

(i. ) Civil — In civil life the Hebrews seem to have 
employed the word to denote sentence, decree, ordin- 

i SDecialised ance ‘ statute ' P led g e ’ testament. 

' , . alliance, covenant, community, nation, 

gn 10ns. ^ SUCC essful leader against the enemy 
was in early Israel designated a judge (dS)C’). because 
the foe was regarded as a transgressor, the victory as 
a judgment, and the valorous chief as the natural arbiter 
in internal feuds (cp Government, § 17). Even the king 
was a judge as well as a warrior, 1 K. 3i6/f [I], 1 S.820 
[E]. When this unity of the judicial and administrative 
functions ceased, the old term designating the decision 
of a ruler remained in legal phraseology. A collection 
of judicial decisions (D'crc’.l) was called a b&rith-book, 
Ex. 24: 7 [E], the sentence was termed bgrith (Ecclus. 
3S33). But it also continued to denote the victor's 
decree affecting the condition of a city that capitulates 
[e.g . , Jabesh, 1 S lli [J] ), a territory that is ceded ( e.g . , 
Ishbaal's, represented by Abner, 2 S. 3 12 /■ =' [J]>. a 
rival kingdom that is forced to eome to terms [e.g . , 
Benhadad's, 1 K. 21)34 [E]), or a kingdom reduced to a 
state of dependence ( e.g . , Zedekiah’s, E z. 17 13-19) ; and 
it was applied to the ordinance, statute, law, or con- 


stitution imposed by a king upon his own people, as 
David's (2 S ,03 [J]), Josinh’s (2 K. 223), Zedi kiah's 
(Jer. 34 Bff . ), Antiochus's (Dan. hr.7 : 'he shall impose 
severe regulations on the many during one week'). 
Such a royal declaration was considered inviolable ; a 
king would not go beyond his word in severity, nor fail 
to fulfil his promise. The Jabeshites regarded their 
lives as safe, if Nahash would solemnly declare his 
willingness to rule over them as his servants. Antiochus 
Eupator is severely censured (Is. 33 o) for himself 
violating the constitutional rights he had granted (1 




M.u'c. 6 so/f; 2 Macc. 13 22^). Thus the word assumed 
the meaning of 1 pledge. ’ The captains pledged them- 
selves tu obey Jrhoiada (= K. 11 4), the nobles of 
Jerusalem to set their slaves free (Jrr 34 8/), Zechaiiah 
and other citizens tu drive- aw.iy tin ir wives (EzralOs). 

(ii. ) Domestic. — Applied to domestic relations the 
bcrilh was at first simply ‘the law of the husband’ 
(Rom. 7 2). Since a wife was captured, bought, or given 
in marriage, her absolute subjection to a man’s authority 
was properly characterised as ’enchainment.' Social 
development, however, without introducing the idea of 
equality, tended to emphasise the obligations tli.it go with 
power. The husband's berfth became a solemn pledge 
given before witnesses (E/ 108 Mai. 214). In this sense 
the word could be used also of the wife. In Prow 2 17 
rvn L, N mil seems to mean 'the promise by her God'; 
the same pledge of faithfulness is alluded to in Ez. IO61 
( ' not for the sake of thy promise '), and possibly also in 
4 Kstlr. 25. A father's decision was binding upon 

his children. Especially the last paternal decree, the. 
testament, was irrevocable. Whether it was a dis- 
position of properly or a dispensation of blessings and 
curses, deemed effectual in antiquity, it was termed a 
bOrlth (Gal. 3 15 Heb. 9 16/; Test. .xii. pair, passim), 
and had the nature of a promise. 

(iii.) International. — Between nations equal in power 
a favour conferred or promised calls for a gift in return. 
To perpetuate mutually advantageous relations, pledges 
aie exchanged. In this way political alliances may 
arise with mutual obligations. The best example of 
such a covenant is that between Solomon and Hiram 
(provided the Deuteronomistic note, 1 K. 5 26 [12], can be 
relied upon). Of this nature were probably also the 
agreements between Hczion and Abijah, Benhadad and 
Asa, and Benhadad and Baasha, referred t>> in 1 K. 15 19 
[J]. The bSrith with Assyria, Hos. ] 2s [1], was originally 
intended as an alliance of this kind, though Hosea had 
reason to complain that out of such alliances there 
grew only new rights, i. e . , demands (10 4). Simon's 
league with Rome was of the same character (1 Macc. 
I4242640; Jos. Anf.x iii, 73)- 1 

(iv.) Fictions. — Since the relations of nations were 
thus frequently regulated hy a berith, it is not strange 
that such a basis should sometimes have been assumed 
without sufficient foundation. When the once peaceful 
Arabic neighbours began to push the Edomites out of 
Mount Seir, Obadiah looked upon this as a breach of 
covenant on the part of allies (<•. 7). The simultaneous 
attack of several peoples on the Jewish commonwealth 
described in 1 Macc. 5 i/f, seemed to the author of Ps. 
836 to be the result of an alliance against Yahwe — i.e . , 
Israel. If Amos Iqb is in its right place (see Amos, 

§ 9 °)> Tyre is charged with forgetting the ' covenant of 
brothers' with some other city or people, probably 
Phoenician ; kinship is the basis of the assumption. 
Zech. 11 10/ probably describes a change in the policy 
of the reigning pontiff as regards the Gentiles, rather 
than actual alliances with neighbouring states, as the 
consequent internal feud suggests. It is also natural 
that recourse should be had to the same fiction to 
justify or to condemn present conditions and demands. 
In the Negeb, tribes <>f Isrnelitish and Idumsean extrac- 
tion assured themselves of their rights, against the 
Philistines, to certain wells and oases, by virtue of a 
solemn pledge given by Abimelech of Gerar to their 
hems eponvnins, Isaac (Gl-n. 2t>a8 [J] 21 27 ff. [K]i. 
Similarly, the border lines between Aramrean and 
Israel itish territory in Gilead were regarded as fixed bv 
an agreement between Laban and Jacob, securing also 
the rights of certain Aram. tan enclaves on Israelitish 
soil (Gen. 1344 [J]). Certain remarkable facts in the 
history of the Gibeonites (see Gibeon), gave rise to the 
story told 111 Josh. 96/15/ fj] On [E]— a story which 
shows how unobjectionable such alliances with the 
natives were considered in earlier times. When pro- 
1 1 Macc. S17 2 Macc. 4 ii are scarcely historical. 
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phetie teaching had led to a recognition of the baneful 
influences upon the life of Israel of Canaanitish modes 
of thought and worship, the warning took the form of 
a prohibition of alliances projected into the period pre- 
vious to the invasion (Dt. 7 2 Jud. 2 -- [Dt.] Ex. 2332 
[E] Ex. 341215 Q]). Gen. 14 13, though found in a late 
Midrash, may reflect the memory of a long dominant 
C.maanitish majority in Hebron, since, with all the 
glorification of Abram, the three chiefs Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner are designated as jvort '’"in, ‘ holders of the 
pledge. ' To legitimatise the Davidic dynasty, J onathan 
was represented as having abdicated the throne in favour 
of David, while Saul was still alive, on condition of 
remaining next to the king in rank (1 S. 23 17 f [E]). 
Such an action on his part was then accounted for by 
the story of «. still earlier Yahwe- berith of friend- 
ship (1 S. 18 3 [E2]), referred to again in 1 S. 208 16 
[RJ. The friendship itself is sufficient to explain David’s 
kindness to Jonathan’s family ; but the passage testifies 
to the custom of pledging friendship by an oath and a 
solemn ceremony. 

(v. ) DUrlth — ‘ nation.' — In Dan. 11 22 jyi3 Tjj is the 
title given to Onias III. This probably means prince 
or ruler of the nation. The cnp mz. Dan. 11 2830, is 
the holy nation against which Antiochus Epiphanes 
directed his attention and his fury ; and cnp mz "ziy 
are the apostates who abandoned the holy nation and 
lived like the Gentiles (cp iMacc. I15, also Judith bn 
1 Macc. I63). These renegades are called rnz ‘J/'ctz, 
I 4 .m 11 32; 4 those that bring condemnation upon the 
nation,’ are responsible for its misfortunes. This 
significance should probably also be given to the wol d 
in Ps. 74 20 (Hits. , ( .he.). The rvn ikSd. Mai. 3 i, 
m.iv be the angelic representative of the nation. At a 
somewhat earlier period in some inserted passages in 
11 . Is. (see Isaiah, ii. § 16, Che. SBOT ) nnz seems 
already to occur in this sense. The context indicates that 
cy mz, Is. 426 498 , is meant to designate Israel as an 
independent organised community (lit. *.i commonwealth 
of a people'). 1 Until Israel had regained its status of 
independence it could not rebuild the ruined cities, or 
restore the land to its former glory. This meaning 
may possibly be traced still further back ; Baal-berith 
(g.v. ), as the Elohist designates the god of Shechem, 
may mean ‘god of the community.’ The word used 
of the uty- kingdom of Shechem in the seventh century 
(cpAss. birtu, s ! rn:, fortified town) may well have been 
applied to the ardently desired kingdom of Zion at the 
end of the sixth. 

(vi. ) Metaphorical. — Metaphorically mz is used in 
Jol> 31 1 of the law that Job has imposed upon his eyes 
that they shall not look upon a virgin; in 40 28 [41 4] of 
the pledge which Leviathan is not likely to give, that he 
will allow himself to be captured and become a slave ; 
and in ft 23 of Job’s agreement with the stones of the field 
that they shall not pre\ent the cultivation of his land. 

No important transaction was done in antiquity 
without religious sanction. The oath and the curse 
5 Religious Wcie extenMve b’ used in judicial proceed- 

sanction 3 in S s ’ ^ e S ls ^ atlve enactments, and political 
treaties. Before passing sentence, the 
judge pronounced a curse or adjuration to arouse the 
conscience and elicit confession (1 K.831 [D] Nu. 521 
[P] Lev. 5 1 [P] Prov. 21)24 Mt. 2663). A pledge or 
promise was made more binding by a curse ( nSx. E/.. 17 16 
Deut. 29 11 [12] 20 [21]). To set forth symbolically this 
curse, animals were cut into pieces, and the person giving 
the pledge passed between the severed parts, signifying 
his readiness to be thus destroyed himself, if he should 
fail to keep his promise. It is to be observed that in the 
only passages where this ceremony is referred to (Gen. 


*■ Cp fs’-'Z * a wild ass *-f a man,’ /. e. , a wild man, Gen. 
U» 12. So in the main Dnhm, though his conception of mz is 
different. I)i., Kraetzschmar (Die P> undesvorstellung, r and 
Kosters explain ‘a covenant with the people’ — /.<?., one in or 
through whom my covenant with the people is realised. 
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15 and Ter. 34 i 8 _/f ), there is no question of an alliance, 
and only one party passed between the pieces (cp Dictys 
Cretensis, Ephemera belli Trojani, i- 15)- W hether 
this custom was observed also in the conclusion of 
treaties, as was the case in Babylonia, if Ephrem was 
correctly informed ( Comment . to Gen. 15 ), is unu rtain, 
and there seems to be no justification for connecting 
this rite in particular with an agreement between two 
parties, or for supposing m2 to have been the name of 
a ceremony of which it was an essential part. In most 
instances 110 doubt the oath sufficed. Sometimes the 
right hand was given in addition (Ez. 17 18, 2 Macc. !’.» 22), 
or a handshake took the place of the oath (Ezra 10 19 
Prov. bi I 7 i 8 2226).' It is possible that during the oath 
salt was sometimes thrown into the fire to intensify by 
the crackling sound the terror -inspiring character of 
the act, originally to render more audible the voice of 
the deity in the fire, hence the salt-b£rith (Lev. 213 [P] 
Xu. I819 [P] 2 Ch. 13 s). As vows were taken and 
agreements made at some shrine, the numen dwelling 
in the sacred stone or structure was the chief witness 
(Gen.3l48[J] 52 [E] Josh. 2427 [E] 2K.H42O3), and 
a sacrificial meal preceded or followed the act (Gen. 
2630 [J] 3 1 46 [J] E\ 24 11 [J] 2 S. 320 [J]). The sprink- 
ling of sacrificial blood upon the worshipper, a survival 
of the custom of sharing it with the deity, appears to 
h.ive disappeared early from the cult. But it may have 
continued longest in the case of persons taking a solemn 
pledge, as is suggested by its use in the installation of 
priests (Ex. 29 20 [P] Lev. 823 [P]). This would account 
for the term berith-blood (Ex. 248 [E]). Where an 
alliance was desired presents were offered by the party 
taking the initiative (Gen. 21 27 [E] : probably the sacri- 
ficial animals ; Hos. 122 [1] b). 

Since a decree, pledge, or compact was thus, as a 
Divine ru ^ e ’ rnt, 'ti'-d by some sacred rite at a 
' bgrlth ’ sanctuar y> *h e word mz readily assumed 
d religious significance, and was applied to 
a solemn declaration of the deity. 

(i. ) Jn J, E, and early Prophets. — In the earliest 
Judtean narrative Yah we gives to Abram a promise 
that his descendants shall possess Palestine and symboli- 
cally invokes upon himself a curse, if he shall fail to 
keep it (Gen 15 18 [J] ; cp Gen. 24 7 [J])- When Moses 
is reluctant to leave the mountain-home of his god and 
pleads for an assurance that Yahwe shall go with him, a 
solemn promise is given him (Ex. 34 10 a [J] ; add, with 
(JVspl, -js). The original context can scarcely have bet 11 
anything else than a declaration that Yahwe will ac- 
company his servant, probably in ‘the messenger,’ the 
m.T inSo- This promise was no doubt also referred to 
by the Elohist, though the importance of the ark in his 
narrative (cp Nil. IO33/ [E]) renders it probable that 
Yalnvu’s presence was here connected w'ith this palladium. 
After the subjugation of the Canaanites by the first kings 
of Israel the question arose as to the justice of this deed. 
Israel’s right to the land was then established by the 
fiction of a promise given to the mythical ancestor. A 
religious problem of grave importance was how Yahwe, 
whose home was on Sinai, or Horeb, could manifest 
himself at the Palestinian sanctuaries. The solution 
was that he had pledged himself to go with Moses in 
‘ the messenger. ' The story of Elijah’s visit to Horeb 
was probably written early in the eighth century ; in it 
mz occurs in the sense of commandment (1 K. 19 14)- 
This is also the meaning of the term in Dt. 33 9$ (the 
Blessing of Moses), as the parallel -met? shows, and in 
Josh. 7 11 [E]. Ilosea uses the word to denote an 
injunction of Yahwe upon the beasts of the field not to 
harm Israel ( 2 20 [18]), and a commandment of Yahwe in 
general (81 ; possibly also t; 7 ). It is noticeable that 
this prophet, who through a sad domestic experience 
learned to apply the figure of a marriage to Ynhvvefl 
relation to Israel, never employs berith in the sense of 
a covenant. The t-sen mz was probably still simply 
the law of the husband, and the idea of a covenant with 
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Yahwfe had not yet been formed. The covenant with I 
death, the compact with Shi-01 (Is. 28 1518), appears to 
be an alliance with the powers of the nether world, 
implying mutual stipulations. Men who preached the 
destruction of Israel and Yahwes independence of the 
people, would not be likely to characterize the existing 
relation by a term current in necromancy. 

(ii. ) Deuteronomist. — Even the transformation of the 
Yahwistic and Elohistic narratives of the Horeb-hn ith. 
in the reign of Manasseh, by which the promise given 
to Moses became a solemn h imposed law (the 1 >ecaloguc 
of J, Ex. 34x5-26, and that of E, Ex. 20 1-17), and the 
judicial decisions of the b&rlth book, Ex. 2d 23-23 33, be- 
came divine injunctions, does not contemplate an alliance. 

In the law promulgated by Josiah in 621 (not likely t<> 
be found outside of Dt. 12-20 ; but see 1 >k e 1 kkuno.un , 
§5/.) the word does not occur. But this law was 
designated at the outset as a bGrlth-book (2 K. 2.'!. -21). 

It seems to ha\e been intended to take tlie place of Ex. 
2O23 ff The promise to Al uaham is strongly emphasised 
by the Deuteronomistic w riters and enlarged to one given 
to Isaac and Jacob as well (Dt. 431 7 12 818 2 K. 1 3 _• 3 
[Dt.] * cp also Dt. 18 35 6101823 78 81 etc.). At a 
time when Judah was in imminent danger of losing its 
heritage, faith took refuge in this divine assurance, 
manifesting Yahwes love, and justified by the obedience 
of the patriarchs (Dt. 431 IO15 Gen. 264 ff. [Dt.]). 
One writer of this school declares that Yahwfe announced 
on Horeb his bSrith consisting of the ten words (Dt. 
413 5:/), and that this bfirith was written on tablets 
of stone (9 9) and placed in the ark (see Akk, § if, 

3, 9). Another author made the Josianic code the 
basis of a covenant concluded in the fields of Moab 
(Dt. 29 9 12 1421 [8 11 etc.] 2617-19; cp the later gloss 
29 1 [2800]). Here the idea of a compact between 
Yahwe and Israel involving mutual rights and obliga- 
tions is fully developed. Yahw6 pledges himself to 
make Israel his own people, distinct from, honoured 
above all others ; Israel declares that it will make 
Yahw6 its god and obey his commandments. This 
conception was subsequently transferred also to the 
Horeb-berith ; cp Judg. 2i ff. [Dt.]. 

(iii. ) Jeremiah and Ezekiel. — Jeremiah does not seem 
to have participated in this development. He used 
bgrith only to designate Josiah’s law, which he regarded 
as having been given through Moses at the time when 
Yahwe brought Israel out of Egypt (11 2/ 6810 34 13). 

It is evident from the context that mn nsn (11 10) 
indicates not the disannulment of a covenant, but the 
breaking of a law by disobedience, the law still remain- 
ing in force. Ezekiel, on the other hand, not only 
employs n*"2 in the sense of ' law ’ (20 37 : ' the fetter of 
the law,’ 447), but also applies it for the first time to 
the conjugal relation of Yahwe and Israel (168 59 60). 
Marriage is here based on mutual pledges: it is a covenant. ( 
According to Ezekiel's view of history, Yahwe had 
entered into such' an alliance with Israel in Egypt, but 
the people had by a long career of unfaithfulness forced 
its dissolution (16 59). Yet he hopes that in the future 
Yahwe will renew his intimate relations with Israel. 
There will be no covenant, however (for Israel's pledge 
cannot be trusted ; 16 61), but a gracious dispensation of 
Yahwe (166c), everlasting (3726), and full of prosperity 
(Sics), ushered in by the restoration of the Davidic 
rule and the temple-service (372526). 

(iv. ) Exilic times. — How ardently the next generation 
expected that the fallen tent of David would be raised 
up again, may be seen in the appendix to Amos (On ff. ) 
and in the more pregnant form given to the promise 
2 S. 7 16 [E 2 ] in 2 S. 23 s (n^iy m2). Such hopes may 
have been awakened by the honour shown to Jehoiachin 
by Amil Marduk in 561, and may have attached them- 
selves to his son Sheshbazzar {q.v. ). They were 
naturally encouraged by the sympathetic tone of Deutero- 
lsaiah's message (Is. 40-4S), even though this writer 
himself knows no other Messiah than Cyrus. With the 
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freer intercourse between the holy city and the Jews of 
the dispersion, possible after the Persian conquest (cp 
Zech. 610), and the appointment of Sheshbazzar, and 
after him of Zcrubbabel, as governor, the Second Isaiah’s 
evangel was brought to Palestine and changed the 
comfortless lamentations of the native population (Lam. 
3) into songs of redemptive suffering (Is. 4 2 1-4 49 1-6 
5O4-9 52 1 j-fi.'J 12), or of future restoration (the Zion 
songs in Is. P4-n. r »). It was felt that by the accession 
of a king of the uld dynasty, a living witness would 
appear of Yahw&'s faithfulness to David (Is. ,664 a), c*. 
restorer of the territory once possessed (Is. 664 b Mic. 

4 8 13 5 1 ), a surety of the promised dispensation of ever- 
lasting peace (Is. 54 10 55 3). and that Zion would thus 
become again an organised community (cy m3), able 
to build up what had fallen into ruins, to attract 
the exiles to their spiritual home, and to teach the 
nations the manner in which Yahwe should be worshipped 
(Is. 426 498). 

(v. ) JJn^ni, Zcchariah, elc. — The prophecies of 
Haggai and Zcchariah bear witness to the strength of 
the royalist sentiment at Jerusalem. The hopes of the 
Jews proved illusory ; but in the midst of disappoint- 
ment the belief in Yahwe s promises lived on. ' Malachi ' 
felt assured that Yahwe would return, and accounted for 
his delay by the sins of the degenerate priestly descend- 
ants of the faithful and reverent Levi, to whom Yahwes 
promise (n'"o) of life and prosperity was given (2 1-9), 
and of those who, fascinated by foreign women, had 
forgotten the pledge (rrn) given to the wives of their 
youth (214). The author or authors of Is. 56-66 also 
deplored the marriages with aliens and the survival of 
forbidden forms of worship, but saw the remedy in the 
law : the keeping of Yahw&'s commandments (m3) 
would render the very eunuch fit for membership in 
Israel (564) ; the distinction of Israel lay in that gracious 
arrangement (m3) by which Yahwe s law, proclaimed 
by men of the spirit and repeated by a mindful people, 
would be its perpetual possession (59 21), a. divine dis- 
pensation involving prosperity as a reward of obedience 
(61 8). • The author of Jer. 30 f . , however, rises to a far 
greater height. He looks forward to a new' regime 
based solely on Yahwfe’s love, which will take the place 
of the old and less permanent relation (Jer. 31 31 ff.). 
This work may perhaps be assigned to the time of the 
Graeco- Persian war, when the writer confidently looked 
for extraordinary proofs of Yahwes pardoning grace 
(see Jeremiah, ii. §§ 7 [iii.] 8 [ii.]). 

(vi. ) P. — The conception of the bSrith as a gracious 
act on the part of God, by which he binds himself to a 
certain course of action in reference to Israel and the 
world, implying the bestowal of blessings and the revela- 
tion of his will, becomes dominant in the Priestly Code. 
The bSrith or engagement is here carried back to 
Abraham and Noah. Beside the Noah-bSrlth (Gen. 
91-17) there is no room for an Adam-bSrrth ; beside 
the Abrahamic (Gen. 17 ; cp Ex. 224 64). no need of a. 
Sinaitic. The Noah-berith secures the stability of earth’s 
conditions and of man’s life, and the accompanying law 
of blood is but a beneficent provision for the preservation 
of the race ; the Abrahamic guarantees to Israel the 
land of Palestine and large population, and the 
command of circumcision implies only ^ distinction 
conferred upon this people from which all further favours 
flow. The sign in the sky and the sign in the body are 
constant reminders to the deity of these merciful engage- 
ments. By the use of '3 fnj and '3 D'pn (“establish,' 
occasionally ‘maintain') instead of '3 ni3 the nature of 
the b£rlth as a gift, divine institution, is emphasised. 
Though the word has thus become a religious terminus 
technicus in this code, it still occurs with the sense 
simply of commandment, Ex. 31 16 (the law of the 
sabbath), Lev. 248 (the ordinance of the shew-bread), 
Lev. 2 13 (the injunction concerning salt), or of promise, 
Nu. 25 12 f. (the assurance to Phinehas of an everlasting 
priesthood in his line). 
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(vii. ) Later writers . — The author of Jer. 50 f (see | 
Jeremiah, ii. SS 7- 8 [ni. ]) refers to the Abrahamic dis- 
pensation in the spirit of the Priestly Writer (see that 
\ n idly expressed passage on the return of the men of 
Israel and Judah, Jer. 50 ?) i 1 and Jer. 142 i reflects the 
same conception. Ps. sy -9 1058 10 IO645 Ills also 
show the influence of this idea. 

On the oilier hand, in Ps. 2.01014 13 ’ 2 i 2 , m3 is only 
a synoinm of r.ny, and in 44 x 8 50 16 7 s 10 of min. In , 
Ps. 50 s, n3t S’ ’m3 'm:, ’ those who pledge their troth 
to me by sacrifice,' are graciously told that Yah we will 
not demand excessive offerings, 2 and in 7 Sio the men of 
the Mosaic period are charged with not being faithful to 
the pledge given to Ynhwfe. Besides the Abrahamic 

dispensation (1 Ch. Id 15 2 Ch. 614 Neh. Is 9832), the 
Chronicler particularly emphasises the engagement made | 
with David (2 Ch. 13 s 21 7), but also uses berlth of 0 
pledge in general (2 Ch. 29 10 3432 Neh. 13 29). The 
Prayer of Jeremiah (Jer. 3216-44) is quite after the 
fashion of the Chronicler; in 8240 the author has in 
mind 31 33, but interprets the bgrith vaguely as a promise 
that Yahwe will not cease to show mercy to Israel. 

The author of Kcclesiasticus ( circa 200) introduces for , 
the first time an Adnm-bfirith as an everlasting dispensa- 
tion ( 17 12), is led by his biographical interest to mention 
severally the divine promises to Noah ( 44 18), Abraham 
(v. 19/), Isa ac (v. 22), Jacob (<•, 23), Aaron ( -1 r> 7 15), 
Phinehas (v. 23/), and David iv. 25 47 11), and employs 
the term in the sense of law ( 2 1 23 45 5), and of covenant 
(14 12, based on Is. 2815, but understood figuratively ; 
cp Wisd. 1 t6 ). The thought of Keclus. 15 is {iv -iffiipats 
ovpavou, D’cc 3)25, is further developed in Jer. 33 1 4-26 
(wanting in 0 BKA , but translated by Theodot. ; see 
J EREMl \n, § n); the divine arrangements as respects 
the house of Levi and the house of David are as inviol- 
able as the divine arrangements in nature, the laws of . 
day and night, of heaven and earth. Deutero-Zechariah 
(Zcoh. 9 - 14 — after 198 B.C. ; see Zecuariah, ii. § 5) 
promises deliverance to the Jews of the dispersion on 
the ground of the faithful observance of the sacrificial 
cult at the sanctuary by which Israel continually pledges 
its troth to Y .dive (-,T 33 C"i 3 . ’because of thy pledge- j 
blood’ ; 9 ri : cp Ps. 50 5 1. Dan. 94 (164 B. c. ) refers to 
God’s merciful promise to bless his people. The m3 
D^iy. Is. 24 s (^- 128 B .r.*) is most naturally understood in 
the light of Modus. 17 12, where the Adam-berith also 
involves the revelation of God’s laws and judgments. 

In 1 Macc. 250 C3'm3N ma may be a designation of 
the holy nation , the theocracy, whilst 4 10 probably 
refers to the promise to the patriarchs, as 254 does 
to that to Phinehas. Jn Ps. Sol. 10 5, the law 
appears as a testimony of the eternal dispensation 
established with the Fathers ( 9 19). The author of 
//('• i quotes (1J16) from Gen. 9i2_/l and ( 1 . 5 19) from 
Gen. 177. but in his independent use of the term shows 
no trace of the conception prevailing in the Priestly 
Code. He introduces the N oah-berith as a pledge 
gi\en by the patriarch (the original seems to have read 
", ,. = s c s-y rri3 m3>. 6xo, which is renewed by the 
people every year through observance of the feast of 
weeks (617), and the Sinai-b£rith as a pledge which 
Moses takes from the people (611); he employs the 
word as a synonym of ’law,’ 'statute’ (1 io 1534 24 xi 
30 21 ), and possibly uses it also in the sense of ' theocracy ' 
(635)1 where the feasts of the Jewish community are con- 
trasted with those of the Gentiles. ‘Arbiter testamenti 
illius ' (ttjs 8 ia 0 r)K 7 } s avroo fiealrijs), Assumption of Moses 
[Charles] 1 14, seems to be a translation of im3 rrrvr (cp 
Job 933), and represents Moses, not as a third party 
effecting an agreement between God and his people, but 

1 Read with Co., mSl and insert ’3 before n' 33 , ‘Come let 
us join ourselves (anew) 10 Yahwe, for a lasting beritk cannot 
be for ’oitcn.' 

2 Cheyne, however, takes Ps. 50 to have been written as 
can expression of non-sac rificinl religion. 

3 Ful lowing Duhm. But cp Isaiah, u., § 13. 
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as the preacher proclaiming his law' (cp Amos 5 10 Prov. 
25 12 etc. ). This is to be inferred , already front the suffix 
- — it is God's bCrlth — and it is distinctly stated in 3 n ; 
‘the commandments in respect of which he was to us a 
mediator' — i.e. , which he was the means of revealing to 
us (cp 27). The Abraham-beiith is mentioned in I2 
3 10 412/ Enoch 606 is a fragment of a lost Apocalypse 
of Noah ; it presents the Noah-benth as the all- 
sufficient blessing of the elect. 

(i. ) Gospels. — Lk. 1 72, which refers to Cod's promise 
to Abraham, would seem to have belonged originally to 
NT a A P ocal yP se °f Zechariah current 

among the Baptist's disciples. Jesus him- 
self does not seem to have used the term in any 
sense. The thought of a new dispensation, so attrac- 
tive to his disciples, may not have been foreign t<> his 
own mind. If it is not found even where it might 
most naturally be expected, as in Mt. 21 43, the reason 
may be that his favourite expression, the kingdom <>f 
God, was intended to convey .1 similar idea. His 
words at the paschal table have evidently undergone 
successive modifications and expansions ; and it is 
difficult not to trace Pauline influences. At any rate 
the declaration, ’This is the new SiadrjKr) in my blood’ 
(1 Cor. 11 25 Lk. 2220), seems to be an expansion of the 
earlier, ‘This is niv blood of the Sia 0 r}Kr}' (Mt. 2628 
Mk. 1424). It is not inconceivable that Jesus actually 
said -.-'p ct pm, meaning thereby ‘ This is the blood in 
which I plcdc- my loyalty ' (cp Ps. 50 s Zech. 9 ii). But 
the Greek translation suggests an Aram, nc'p \-*i pm, 
in which the last word is likely to be an explanatory 
addition by a later hand, the original utterance being 
simply ‘ This (is) my blood.’ 

(ii. ) Paul. — In Gal. 3 15^ Paul compares God’s 
assurance to Abraham with a man's testament (StaO^Kij), 
which cannot lose its validity by any arrangement sub- 
sequent to his death, and in addition suuks \ proof of 
the inferiority of the l.uv in the fact that it was given not 
directly by God himself, but through angels and a 
human agent (/xecrLTrjs, used as in Assump. Mos. 1 14 3 12). 
In 424 he contrasts the present Jewish common- 
wealth (ij vvv 'lepovadXrj/x), deriving its existence as a 
theocracy ( oiclOyjkyi ) from the legislation on Sinai with 
the hea\ enly society (17 &vw 'ItpovaaK-qp.) from which by 
spirit-birth the new theocracy derives its life (cp I-h'b. 
1222). The new form of government (SuiO^ktj), accord- 
ing to Paul, was possible only through the death of 
Jesus abolishing the authority of the Law (hence the 
change to ev r<p atfian, ’ through my blood,’ 

1 Cor. 11 25), and, as opposed to the maintenance of 
social order by enforced obedience to external statutes, 
consisted in a free, love-prompted surrender of life to 
the divine spirit's guidance ( 2 C_'< >r. 36 ). The idea of a 
special arrangement ( 5 i adrjKr)), still in the future, by 
which all Israel is to be saved (Rom. 11 26/ ), does not 
introduce a foreign element into Paul’s conception of 
the spiritual theocracy (for it implies only deliverance 
from sin), but is a concession to particularism, out of 
harmony with his general attitude, and due to his 
patriotic feelings (Rom. ft ff.). Paul also uses the word 
as a designation of the OT (2 Cor. 814). 

(iii. ) Other writers. — In the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Abrahamic dispensation yields to that of Mclchizedek. 
Abraham is introduced only as an example of patient 
reliance upon God’s promises (615), and as a repre- 
sentative of a priestly order inferior to that of Mcl- 
chizedek \ff - ) ; Jer 31 31 ff. is ret ugnised as a descrip- 
tion of the often promised new constitution (oiadi]K 7 ) 
88 ff. 10 16) ; but it is argued that, as a man’s testament 
( 8 ia 9 r}Krj) is not valid until after his death ( 9 16/), 
and as consequently the Mosaic constitution posseted 
no validity until a death had taken place (that of the 
sacrificial animal), so the better Christian dispensa- 
tion could not be ushered in except by the death of 
Jesus ( 9 isi 8 ^:); this departure of Jesus is, besides, 
regarded as necessary in order that he might be a 
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p r i es t — as he could not be on earth (7 13 f) — in the 
celestial temple (t>2o 9n), and as such bear the 
responsibility for the new arrangement (Zyyvos 7 2-’), 
and on God’s behalf make it operative (yuecriTijs S6 9 15 
TJ:: 4) by sprinkling the blood on men’s consciences, 
thus pledging and devoting them to the new priestly 
service (10 19, cp Ex. 29 jo [P] Lev. S 23 [P]). The ’ ark 
of the law ( diadr/Kri ) is mentioned in Heb 94 (cp 
Rev. 11 19). In Kph 2i2 the one great promise is con- 
sidered as renewed by a series of solemn assurances 
(at diaOrjKcu rrjs tira^yeXias). Peter's contemporaries I 
are represented in Acts 3 25 as ‘sons' — i.e., heirs, who | 
might enter into possession of the promise ( dtadrinj ;) 
to Abraham, whilst in 78 the word diaO^Krj is used to 
designate the ordinance of circumcision. 1 

The mast recent inquiry into the historical meaning of berith 
is Kraets'schmar s Die Bunde&uonte Clung im Alton Testament 
(V>). See also Y.ileton, Z* I I'll TJ i-j-j 224-260 13 245-279 
[ Q2 /C] i Bertholet, Die S tel fang d. Israeliten v. Juden zu d. 
Premden, 46, 87 f. 17 6, 214 | <m| ; WRS Rcl. Sim.G), 269 Jf. 

31 2jf. 470 Kin. 4 6 jf. \ \\’. M. Ramsay, ‘Covenant’ in the 
Expos it •’ , No\. ’98, pp. 321- 330. n. s. 

COVERLET 02r??), 2 K. Si 5 t RV. See Bed, § 3 

COVERS tJYlw’P). Ex. 37 16, etc. ; see Cup, 6. 

COW (i"n2b Is. 11 7 . See Cattle, § 2 . 

COZ, RV strangely Hakkoz (]*ip ; Ktoe [B* b? A], 
0€Kto€ [06 superscr.] [B’-'" 1 ], kooc [Lj) of Judah 
(iCIi. 48). The name is probably not connected with 
Hakkoz. As it occurs nowhere else, perhaps w e should 
read Tekoa ignn, 0f Kwe ; cp 0 l5A ). See Hakkoz, 
Tekoa. 

COZBI ('3T2. ‘deceitful,’ § 79; cp Ass. kusbu , 
'lasciviousness,' Haupt, SHOT on Gen. 38s), daughter 
of Zur (Xu. 25 15 18), a Midianite, who was slain by 
Phinehas at Shittim (Xu. 256-i8, P ; x<\cB[e]l [BAFL], 
XOcBiaEJos. Ant. iv. 61012]). 

COZEBA, AV Chozeba (n3T2), iCh. 4 22 f. See 
ACHZIB, 1. 

CRACKNELS ( Dnpj), 1 K. 14 3 . See Bakemeats, 

§ 2. 

CRAFTSMEN, VALLEY OF (D'Bnnn '$), Neh. 
H35EV See Char ashim. 

CRANE nuy; cTpoyeiA [BKAQ]). Is. 38 14 Jer. 
$7+ RV, AV by an error [see below] ‘swallow.’ In 
Is. 8814 there is no ’ or ’ between the first two names in 
AIT, and 0' N A, - ,r omits 'agur altogether, rendering the 
other word (d’d) correctly 5^ (see Swallow, 2); 
in the second passage where in MT the same two 
words occur (Jer. 87) the connective particle is again 
omitted, this time by 0 H'-nce it has been suggested 
that in neither place should both words occur (Kloster- 
mann, Duhm, etc., omit may in Is.) ; this receives some 
countenance from the fact that the MT order of the 
words is reversed in Targ. and Pesh. in Jer. 87. The 
turn -position misled most Jewish authorities as to the 
real meaning of the two words respect i\ely, and our 
translators followed them. That did (or rather d’D • s»cc 
Swallow, 2) means ' swallow ’ or ' swift ’ there can be 
no doubt, and so the words ‘ crane ' and ‘ swallow ’ 
should at least change plau ■> (as in RV). 

What 'agur means is somewhat uncertain : 55 probably 
Grus communis or cinerca, which is the crane of 
Palestine. Once it bred in England. The passage in 
Isaiah refers to its ’ chattering ’ ; 3 and its powers of 

1 On the meaning of atiyicq, see Hatch, Essays on Biblical 
Greek , p. 47. 

2 Lagarde suggested that it means ‘ bird of passage ’ 

^ i ’to turn back, return,’ Uebers. 59). 

3 ‘The Heb. (^Sirs) properly signifies a shrill penetrating 
sound, and is therefore more applicable to the stridulous cry of 
the swift than to the deep, trumpet-like blast of the crane.’ See 
the rest of Che.’s note in Proph. Is., ad loc. 


giving utterance to loud and trumpet-like sounds both 
when in flight and when at rest are well known. 

Ci anes are migratory birds, spending the summer in N. 
latitudes and the winter as a rule in Central Africa and S. Asia ; 
but some pass the cold season m the plains of S. Judaia. While 
travelling I hey fly in great flocks, and at times come to rest on 
the borders of some stream or lake. They appear to have fixed 
roosting-places, to which they return at night in large numbers. 
Jeremiah notices the regularity of their seasonal migrations. 

N. M. — A. E. S. 

CRATES ( «pATHC [A], -hcac [V]), the name of a 
former viceroy ‘in Cyprus’ (M tCjv Kmrpluv), who 
was left in charge of the citadel (of Jerusalem) by 
Sostk ATI'S in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes : 
2 Macc. 4 29. 


CREATION. 1. Accounts 1 of Creation . — It may be 
regarded as an axiom of modern study that the descrip- 

- r* -i.- 1 tions of creation contained in the biblical 

1. Critical , . - ,, , . io 2 

, , . . records, and esoocullv in Gen. 1 1-2412, 

s an pom . are permanently valuable only in so far 
as they express ccit.iin religious truths which are still 
recognised as such (see below , § 25). T<> seek for even 

a kernel of historical fact in such cosmogonies is incon- 
sistent with a scientific point of view. We can no 
longer state the critical problem thus : How can the 
biblical cosmogony be reconciled with the results of 
natural science ? The question to be answered is rather 
this : From what source have the cosmogonic ideas ex- 
pressed in the OT been derived ? Are they ideas which 
belonged to the Hebrew's from the first, or were they 
borrowed by the Hebrews from another people? 

This question has passed into a new phase since the 
most complete form of the Creation-story of the Baby- 

_ « , , lonians has become known to us in its 

2 . Babylonian cuneiform original . True , the story 

e P lc * given in the tablets lies before us in a 
very fragmentary condition. The exact number of tablets 
is uncertain. Considerable lacuna , however, have been 
recently filled up by the discovery of missing passages, and 
there is good hope that further excavations will one day 
enable us to complete the entire record. At any rate 
we are now able to arrange all the extant fragments in 
their right order — which was not the case a few years 
ago — and so to recover at least the main features of the 
connection of the cuneiform narrative. Only a brief 
sketch of the contents can be given here. 3 

The ’ Creation-epic ’ begins by telling us that in the 
beginning, before heaven and earth were made, there 
was only the primaeval ocean-flood. This is personified 
as a male and a female being (Apsu and Tiamat). 

Long since, when ahove | the heaven had not been named, 
when the earth beneath | (still) bore no name, 
when Apsu the prim Rival, — the generator of them, 

the originator (?)Tiumat,4 | who brought them both forth 
their waters in one | together mingled, 

when fields were (still) unformed, | reeds (still) nowhere 
seen — 


1 On conceptions of citation, see below, §§ 25-29; on words, 

see § 30. _ . . „ . 

2 It may be ohserved here that Gen. 2 4 a was, originally, tne 

superscription, not the subscription, bchr., in his reproduction 
of the two narratives of the primitive story, rightly restores 
it as the heading ( Studien zur hritik der U rgesch., 1863, p. 
172). In that case the priestly narrator can hardly have 
continued with Gen. 1 1. Restore therefore with Di. ( Genesis , 
17. 39). ‘This is the birth-story of heaven and earth when 
Elr.him created them’ (c’n s N The ? continue, ‘Now 

the earth,’ etc. (v. 2). ‘’llicii God said, Let light be, and light 
was.' See Kautzsch’s translation (K.au. HS). 

3 Cp Del. Das Bab. iVelt.sc ho/dungsepos ('97); Jensen, 
K os mol. 268-300; Zimmern, in Gnnkd, Sc Zap/. 401 -417 ; and 
Ball, Li i'll t from the East, 1-21 (’90). The metrical divisions 
are well marked. The epic is mainly composed in four- lme 
stanzas, and in each line there is a ca;sura. 

4 [As.s. Mununu fiit mat. In line 17 of this first tablet we 
meet (most probably) with a god called Mum mu. The name 
corresponds to the Mi ov/xis of Damascius (see below, § 15, end), 
and is rendered by Frd, Del. in l. 4, ‘the roaring.’ This is by 
no means certainly' right ; for the grounds see Del. 119. Pinches 
renders, Lady Tiamat (Exp. Times, 3 ir.d). But Jensen warns 
us that there is another tmnnmu. At any rate, the supposed 
connection with qvi must be abandoned.] 
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long since, when of the gods | not one had arisen, 

when no name had been named, j no lot [been determined], 
then weie made j rbe gods, [ . . ]. 

Thus the world of gods came into being. Its harmony, 
however, was not long maintained. Tiamat, the mother 
of the gods, was discontented with things as they were, 
and from hatred (it would seem) to the newly pro- 
duced Light, rebelled against the supreme gods, and 
drew some of the gods to her side. She also for her 
own behoof produced monstrous beings to help her in 
her fight. This falling away of Tiamat called for divine 
vengeance. To reply to the call, however, required a 
courage which none of the upper gods possessed, till at 
last Marduk (Merodach) offered himself, on condition 
that, after he had conquered Tiamat, the regal sway 
over heaven and earth should be his. In a solemn 
divine assembly this was assured to him. Me then 
equipped himself for the fight, and rode on the war- 
chariot to meet Tiamat and her crew. The victory fell 
to Marduk, who slew Tiamat, and threw her abettors 
into chains. 

This is followed by the account of the creation of the 
world by Marduk. The process is imagined thus. 
Marduk cuts in two the carcase of Tiamat 1 (the per- 
sonified ocean-flood), and out of the one part produces 
heaven, out of the other earth. 2 

He smote her as a . . . | into two parts ; 

one half he took, | he made it heaven's arch, 
pushed bars before it, | stationed watchmen, 

not to let out it* waters | he gave them a> a charge. 

Thus the upper waters of Tiamat, held back by bars, 
form heaven, just as in Gen. 1 the first step to the 
creation of hea\en and earth consists in the separation j 
of the upper from the lower waters by the firmament. 
Then follows a detailed description of the making of the 
heavenly bodies ( 1 stations for the great gods ’ ). 

After this most unfortunately comes a great lacuna. 
We can venture, however, to state so much as this — that 
the missing passage must have related the creation of 
the dry land, of plants, of animals, and of men. In 
support of this we can appeal (r) to separate small 
fragments, (2) to the account of liCrussus, (3) to the 
recapitulation of the separate creative acts of Marduk 
in a hymn to that god at the close of the epic, and (4) 
to the description of the creative activity of Marduk in 
a second cuneiform recension of the Creation -story 
lately discovered (on the various Babylonian Creation- 
stories, see also below, § 1 

What then is the relation between this Babylonian 
and the chief biblical cosmogony ? We have no right 
„ . , to assume without investigation that 

, 1 „ n ° the Ilebiew myth of Creation appears 
en " 1 4a ' in its original form in Gen. 1 r-24<z. The 
present writer is entirely at one with Hermann Gunkel, 
whose work entitled Schopfung u. Chaos in X'rzcit und 
Endzeit :f (’95) contains the fullest collection of the 
relevant evidence, that this myth has passed through a 
long development within the domain of Hebraism prior 
to the composition of Gen. li-24 a . Only with a clear 
perception of this does critical method allow us to com- 
pare the latter document directly with the Babylonian 
Creation -epic. Then, however, our surprise is all the 
greater that in spite 1 if the preceding development there is 
still in the main points, a far-i caching coincidence between 
the myths. F«*r instance, both stories place water and 
darkness alone at the beginning of things, and personify 
the primaeval flood by the same name (Tiamat = Tehum ). 
In both the appearance of light forms the beginning of 
the new order. Whether the production of light in 

1 Jensen denies that Tiamat is anywhere in the Creation-epic 
represented as a dragon ; she Is always, he thinks, a woman. 

It is, however, not probahle that the popular view of Tiamat as 
a serpent had no effect on the poet of the Creation-epic. .See 
Dr v, on, § 4 jT . 

- [ 1 ‘ »ssibly the head of Tiamat is referred to at a later point of 
the story by BerOssus. See below, § 15.] 

3 The subtitle of this work, which will be referred to again, 
is ‘ Him religions?eschichtliche U ntersuckung fiber Gen. i. und 
Ap. Johy xii. Mit Beitragen von Heinrich Zimmern.’ 
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the Bab} 7 lonian account was specified as a separate 
creative act or not (a point on which complete cer- 
tainty cannot as yet be obtained), Marduk is at any rate 
the god of light kcxt £i;oxw> anc l- consequently, his 
battle with Tiamat is essentially a battle between light 
and darkness. In both accounts the creation uf heaven 
is effected through the divine creator’s division of the 
waters of the primaeval flood, so that the upper waters 
form the hea\ en. In the Babylonian epic this division 
of the waters of the flood is in the closest relation to the 
battle with Tiamat ; nor can we doubt that a paralle 
description once existed in the Hebrew myth of crea- 
tion, though it is but faintly echoed in Gen. 16 / The 
list of the several creative acts runs thus in the two 
accounts : — 

Bahv lon ian. Gen. 1, inPresent Order. 1 

1. Heaven. 1. Heaven. 

2. Heavenly bodies. 2. Earth. 

3. Earth. 3. Plants. 

4. Plants. 4. Heavenly bodies. 

5. Animals. 5. Animals. 

6. M»*n. 6. .Men. 

There is much, however, to be said for the view that the 
present position of the heavenly bodies after the plants 
is secondary,- and that originally the creation of the 
heavenly bodies was related directly after that of heaven ; 
the order will then be the same in both accounts. 
Further coincidences can be traced in points of detail : 
e.g. , the stress laid, in both accounts of the creation of 
1 the heavenly bodies, on their being destined to serve 
1 for the division of time (see also below, § 6). Can wc 
doubt that, between accounts which have so many coin- 
cidences, there is a real historical connection? 

We must now inquire how this connection is to 
be represented. There are two ways which are his- 
. 4. x- 1 toricallv conceivable. Either the 

. is me ive y yj e ^ rcw an( j the Babylonian accounts 
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background. 


are independent developments of a 
primitive Semitic myth, or the Hebrew 
is borrowed directly or indirectly from the B.ib\ Ionian. 
Dillmann proposes the former view in connection with a 
remark that the Hebrew story cannot have been simply 
borrowed from the Babylonians on account of the patent 
differences between the two narratives. ’ There is no 
doubt a common- basis ; but this basis comes from vet) 
early times, and its data have been developed and 
turned to account in different ways by the Israelites and 
the Babylonians. 1 3 In reply we may concede to Dill- 
mann that the cosmogony in Gen. 1 cannot have been 
simply taken over from the Babylonians, and that there 
are strong n priori reasons for admitting the existence 
of ^ common stock of primitive Semitic myths. Still, 
that the Hebrew' myth, which is still visible in Gen. I, 
was borrowed at a later time from the Babylonians, is 
the only theory which accounts for the phenomena 
before us. There are features of the utmost importance 
to the story which canimt be satisfactorily explained 
except from the Babylonian point of view. 

At the very outset, for instance, why, from a specifically 
Hehrew point of view, should the waters of the tchom be placed 
at the beginning of all things? Or we may put our objection to 
Di.’s theory thus, the question to be answered by a cosmogony 
is this, ‘How did the visible heaven and earth first come into 
existence V The answer given in Gen. 1 is unintelligible in the 
mouth of an early Israelite, for it implies a mental picture which 
is characterise ally Babylonian. As the \v»*rld still arises anew 
every year and every day, so, thought the Babylonian, must it 
originally have been produced. During the long winter the 
Babylonian plain looks like the sea (which in Babylonian is 
tin mitt , tidmat\ owing to the heavy rains. Then comes the 
spring, when the god of the vernal sun (Marduk) hrings forth 
the land anew, and by his potent rays divides the waters of 

1 Most critics, however, reckon eight or seven creative acts. 
Cp We I lb. C// 187 JT . ; Bu. Uvgepch. 488 Jf. ; Hi. Cm. 16, 37. 

2 See Gunkel, Scho/'J. 14 ; ‘this unnatural arrangement may 
be explained by supposing that v.hen the framework of the seven 
days was introduced, the plants, for vhiih no special day re- 
mained, were combined with the earth, and so came to stand 
bvfi >re the stars.’ 

3 J >i. Gen. (02), p. 11 ; cp his Veber die Herkunft der 
u rgt *ch ich tl. Sagcn (Berlin Acad. 1882), p. 427 and Ryle, 
Early Narratives 0/ Gen. f 12 /. 
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Tiamat which previously, as it were, formed a whole, and sends 
them partly upward as clouds, partly downward to the rivers 
an d canals. So must it hu\e been in the first spring, at the first 
New Year, when, after a fight between Marduk and Ti.imnt, 
the organised world came into being. 1 Or (for Marduk is also 
the god of the early morning sun), just as the sun crosses and 
conquers the cosmic sea (Tiamat) every morning, and out of the 
chaos of night causes to appear fust the heaven and then the 
earth, so must heaven and earth have arisen for the first time on 
the first morning of creation. To imagine a similar origin of the 
myth from a Hebrew point of view, would be hopeless. The 
picture req uii cs .is im scene an alluvial land, which Babylonia 
is, and Pal* stine or the Sj lO-Arabian desei t is not, and it requires 
further a special god of the spring sun, or of the early morning 
sun, such as Marduk is and Yah we is not. 2 

In short, rightly to uiuk-rstuncl the Babylonian account 
as, in its origin, a mythic description of <»ne of the most 
familiar natural phenomena of Babylonia gives the key 
to the problem before us. The Kruclitish cosmogony 
must have been borrow >_*tl directly or indirectly from the 
Babylonian (cp also §§ 5 and 11). 11. z. 

The preceding sections contain (1) an account of the 
great Babylonian ci cation epic i§ 2), {2) a comparison 
M ... . of this with the chief Hebrew cosmogony, 

* . ^ . „ cal and a criticism of Dillmann’s theory (§ 
en * 3)> find (3) an explanation of the JJaby- 
1 ~ A< *' Ionian myth and of its pale Jewish copy 
(§ 4k Of these § 3 and § 4 relate to subjects on which 
it is not unbecoming for the present writer to speak. 3 
That there is more than one Hebrew cosmogony, will be 
shown presently ; we will begin with that in Gen. 1 1*24,*. 

It is a very unfortunate statement of Wellhausen 4 that 
the only detail in this section derived from mythology is 
that of chaos in v. _, the rest being, he thinks, due to 
reflection and systematic construction. Reflection, no 
doubt, is not absent — e.g. , the framework of days is 
certainly late — but the basis of the story is mythical. 
Nor can we content ourselves with comparing the data 
of Gen. 1 with an)’ single mythology, such as the Baby- 
lonian. Circumstanced as the Israelites were, we must 
allow for the possibility of Phoenician, Egyptian, and 
Persian, as well as Babylonian influences, and we must 
not refuse to take a passing glance at cosmogonies of 
less civilised peoples. For some elements in the Jewish 
Creation-story are so primitive that we can best under- 
stand them from the wide point of view of an anthro- 
pologist. 

The Babylonian parallelisms may be summed up 
briefly (cp above, § 3). The points of contact are — (1) 

6 . Parallelisms: the P rim3svaI flood <oinJ?=Tiamat). 

Babylonian. ( 2 ) t ^ le primaeval light {Marduk was a 
god of light before the luminaries were 
created), (3) the production of heaven by the division of 
the primaeval flood, (4) the appointment of the heavenly 
bodies to regulate times and seasons, {5) the order of 
the creative acts (the parallelism, however, in the present 
form of Gen. 1 is imperfect), (6) the divine admonitions 
addressed to men after their creation. 5 To these may 
be added {7) creation by a word (see below, § 27), an 
idea which was doubtless prominent in the full Baby- 

1 [The Babylonian New Year's festival called Zakmuk, which 
has clearly influenced the corresponding Jewish festival, stands 
in close relation to the cosmogonic myth. For the ‘tablets of 
destiny,’ on which the fates of all living were inscribed on New 
Year’s Bay, were taken by Marduk from Kingu, the captive 
consort of Tiamat (Tab. iv. 1 121). In its popular conception, 
Zakmuk was probably at once the anniversary of creation and 
the day of judgment. So Karppe.l 

2 Cp Jensen, Kosmol. 307-309 ; Gunkel, SchSpf. 24-26. 

3 The germ of what follows Is to be found in the EB , art. 

Cosmogony,’ 1877. The view of the history of mythological 

ideas among the Israelites is that which the writer has advocated < 
in a series of works (some of them are referred to later), and 
which, with a much fuller array of facts, but with some question- 
able critical statements, has been put forward lately by Gunkel 
( 95)* On the general subject of cosmogonies, cp Fr. Lukas, 

G ru ndbegriffe zn den K osmogonieen dcr alten VSlker (93), 
pp. 1-14, on the Babylonian myths and Genesis. 

4 Prol. ET 298. 

5 See the fragment in Del. Weltsckdpfungscpos y 54/. in. The 
admonitions relate to purity of heart, early morning prayer, and 
sacrifice. The passage on the creation of man has not yet been 
found ; but there is an allusion to this creative act in the con- 
cluding tablet. 
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Ionian epic, and (8) the creation of man in the divine 
image, and the participation of inferior divine beings in 
the work. 1 

Pha-nician mythology is an embarrassing combination 
of Babylonian and Egyptian (possibly we should add 

7. Phoenician J c ' wish<J ) elemenlv >* and is, moreover, 
known to us only from fragments of 
older works cited by Philo of B)blus and Damascius. 3 
Still, distorted and discoloured as the myths presented 
to us may lie, the mam features of them have a very 
primitive appearance. The source of all things is 
described in tin - Jirst of Philo’s cosmogonies 4 as a chaos 
turbid and black ;is Erebus, which was acted upon by a 
wind (the nn of Con. I2 [cp below, col. 944, n. 2]) 
which became enamoured 5 of its own elements (apxal). 
These dpxal are the two sides or aspects of the divine 
being referred to®- — the male and female principle, the 
latter of which in another of the Byblian cosmogonies 
(Muller, op. cil. iii. 500 /) is called Baav. We may 
perhaps compare this Baau with Bubu 7 in the Hebrew 
phrase tohu wd-bohu (waste ness and wideness = chaos) in 
Gen. I2. Some would also connect it with the Baby- 
lonian Bau , the ‘great mother.’ True, this goddess 
was held to be the consort of Ninib, the god of the rising 
sun, whereas Baav is the spouse of tivep.o$ KoXirlas and 
her name is said to mean 1 night ’ (= chaos ?). The con- 
nection of Ba’u with Ninib, however, may perhaps be of 
later origin. The result of the union of the two divine 
apxo-i was the birth of 31 cor — i.e. , according to Hal6vy, 8 
rd Mwr=nicnn (cp Prov. 824, niDnjrpKn). Mur, we are 
told, was egg-shaped. Here one may detect Egyptian 
influence, for Egyptian mythology knows of a world- egg, 
which emerged out of the watery mass (the god Nun). 
This is confirmed by a reference in the cosmogony of 
Mochus (in Damascius, 385) to Xovcrup ‘the opener,' 
whom it is tempting to connect with Ptah, the divine 
demiurge of Memphis ; the name of Ptah may have been 
explained in Phoenician as the ‘ opener (nns).’ viz. of the 
cosmic egg. To the same cosmogony (Philo gives a 
different account) we owe the statement that this Xouacop 
split the egg in two, 9 upon which one of the pieces became 

1 See the Berossian story referred to below (§ 15). In the 
epic the creation of man was ascribed to Marduk (but cp Jensen, 
Rosin. 292 /.) ; but it is possible (see Del. op. cit. no) that Marduk 
committed some part of the creation of the world to the other 
greater divinities. May we thus account for the evolutionary 
language of some parts of Gen. 1 n? ‘ Let the earth bring forth' 
would then mean * Let the earth-god (a divine energy inherent 
in the earth) cause the earth to bring forth.’ 

2 Considering the late date of the reporter, we cannot exclude 
this possibility. 

3 Cp Baudissin, Studd. zur sent. Rcl.-gesch. i. (Essay I.); 
Gruppe, Die grieck. Cnlte u. My then , 1 351 jf. 

4 Muller, bragrn. Hist. Grcec. 3565. 

5 The two later Targums explain □ , n l ?kS* ITH in Gen. 1 2 by 
pirn ttnvi ‘the spirit of love’ (cp Wisd. 11 24). The love 
expressed here, however, is that called forth by the need of help. 

o De Vogud, Melanges , 60 f. 

7 Holzinger (note on Gen. 1 2) objects to the combination of 

Baau and Bohu, that Baau appears as the mother of the two 
first men, which will not suit Bohu ; but the Byblian mytholojipt 
is in error, as WRS (Burnett Lectures [/IAS - ]) has pointed out. Aitov 
is not properly a ‘mortal man,’ and npuiToyovos is a late im en- 
tion based upon a wrong theory ; here as elsewhere the dualism 
is artificial. Aitov is identical with the OuA.tup.09 of Mochus, the 
Xpovos of Eudemus — i.e., oVty ‘the world ’ (see Eccl. 3 n). The 
connection with Bab. Ban is more doubtful. Cp Jensen, Kosmol. 
245 ; Hommel, Die sew. Vulker. , i. AFIT , 66, GBA , 235 ; 

Hnupt, Beitr. zur A\iyr. i. 181 ; and see KB t Heim. Whether 
Tohu (mn) aLo was from the first a mythic word, is uncertain. 
The combination of tohu and buhu may be artificial ; cp Jabal, 
Jubal, Tubal (Gen. 4 20-22), (Job 30 3), rrttrci 

(E/»*k. <> 14). 

8 AF el. 387 *, WRS in Burnett Lectures agrees. 

9 Elsewhere Xoutrtop and his brother are said to have discovered 
the use of iron, like the Hebrew Tubal-Cain, himself probably a 
divine demiurge (see Cainites, § 10).^ WRS (Burnett Lectures) 
suggests that he may have invented iron to cut open the cosmic 
egg (cp the arming of Marduk in the Creation-epic, Tab. iv.). 
This is clearly correct. Kpovo? in Philo’s theogony makes apirq 
and 8opu to fight against Ovpavos. Originally, however, the 
weapon of the demiurge was the lightning ; see Jensen, Kosmol. 
333 * 
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heaven, and the other earth. Here we have a point of 
contact with the Babylonian and also with the Hebrew 
cosmogony, for the body of Tiamat is, in fact, as 
Robertson Smith in his Burnett Lectures 1 remarks, ' the 
matrix or envelope of the dark seething waters of 
piirrucvnl chaos,’ and the separation of the lower from 
the upper waters in (Jen. I7 is only a less picturesque 
fui m of the same mythic statement. These are 'poor 
and beggarly elements,’ no doubt ; but then Phoenicia 
lacked what Babylonia possessed, poet who could 
select, and to some extent moralise, such parts of the 
tradition as were best worth preserving. We shall see 
later (§ 28) that Judsea had a writer who in some im- 
portant respects excelled even the author of the epie. 

Egyptian mythology, which had perhaps an original 
kinship to the Babylonian 2 cannot be passed over, when 

„ , . we consider the close relations which long 

&yp iaD - existed between Egypt and Canaan. The 
common Egyptian belief was that for many ages the 
latent germs of things had slept in the bosom of the 
dark flood (personified as Nut or Nuit and Nun). How 
these germs were drawn forth and developed was a story 
told differently in the different nomes or districts. 

At ElephantinS, for instance, the demiurge was called Hnumu ; 
he was the potter who moulded his creatures out of the mud of 
the Nile (which was the earthly image of Nun) ; or, it was also 
said, who modelled the u rn ld-egg H i~. counterpart at Memphis, 
the artizan god Ptah, gave to the light-god, and to his body, 
the artistically perfect form. At Herniopoh-. it was Thoth who 
made the world, speaking it into existence. 1 That which flows 
from his mouth,' it is said, ‘happens, and what he speaks, comes 
into being.' In the east of the Delta, a more complicated account 
was given. Earth and sky were originally two lovers lost in the 
primaeval waters, the god lying under the goddess. ‘ On the day 
of creation a new god, Shu, slipped between the two, and seizing 
Nuit with both hands, lifted her above his head with outstretched 
aims.' Thus, among other less striking parallelisms, we have 
in Egypt, as well as in Babylonia and in Palestine, the primaeval 
flood, the forcible separation of heaven and earth, and creation 
by a word, as elements in the conceptions of creation . 3 

The subject of Iranian parallelisms has been treated 
at great length by Lagarde , 4 who argues for the depend- 
T . ence of the Priestly Writer as regards the 
order of the works and days, on a Persian 
system, against which, however, in the very act of 
borrowing from it, this writer protests. It is not 
probable, however, that the indebtedness of the Jews 
to Persia began so early ; it is not before the latter part 
of the Persian rule that the direct influence of Persian 
beliefs (themselves largely influenced by Babylonian) 
begins to be clearly traceable in Judaism. If we could 
venture to identify the Aktaxkkxks (^. v. ) of Ezra with 
Artaxerxes II. , it would be easier to adopt Lagarde's view. 
Inthe present stageof critical inquiry, however, this course 
does not appear to be advisable. Nor is it at all certain 
that the Iranian belief in the creation of the world in 
six periods goes back so far as to the time of Artaxerxes 
II. It is referred to only in the late book called 
Bundehish, and in one or two passages of the Yasna 
(19248) and the Yispered ( 7 4), which, on philological 
grounds, are regarded as comparatively late. Cal and, 
indeed, has endeavoured to show 5 that in the Yasht of 
the Fravashis (or protective spirits) a poetical reference 
is made to the creative works of Ahura Mazda, in the 
order in which these are given in the Bundehish . 6 But 
what object can we have in tracing the Hebrew account 
to the Iranian, when we have, close at hand, the 
Babylonian story, from which the Iranian is plainly 
derived ? The reference, or at least allusion, to chaos 

1 Second series (. 1 /S). 

2 Cp Hommel, Dcr bob. Ursprung dcr &*y/t. Kultur, 1892 
(<nier alia, the Egyptian Nun is connected with Bab. Anum, 
the god of the he»\enly ocean). 

3 See Btugsch. R cl. u. Myth, d^ r alien A egypter, 22 107 161 
and elsewhere ; Mn-.pero, Dawn of Civ. 128 146 ; Meyer, GA 74. 

4 Pur if tt , cm Bcitr. zur Gesch. der Rcl. ( 07). 

5 ThT -•> 179-185 t'89]. 

6 The order is — heaven, the waters, earth, plants, animals, 
mankind. Light, the light in which God dwells, is itself un- 
created — an inconsistency due to Babylonian influence (see col. 
950 n. 1). In JobS>7 there maybe a tendency to this belief 
(see § 21 [«■]). 


in Gen. 1 2 is at any rate not Iranian ; why should the 
other features in the narrath e be? It would no doubt 
be possible M give the epithet ' Iranian ' to the ascription 
of ideal perfection to the newly created world in the 
Hebrew cosmogony. But it is by no means necessary 
to do so. Such idealisation would be naturally suggested 
by the thought that the evil now' so prominent in the 
world cannot have lain within the purpose of the divine 
creator. 1 Besides, Jewish thinkers would inevitably be 
repelled by Zoroastrian dualism. The existence of the 
two primaeval antagonistic spirits is not indeed alluded 
to in the rock-cut inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes ; 
but the best scholars agree that it formed part of the 
old Zoroastrian creed; it is indeed expressly recognised 
in the Gathas (Yasna xxx. ). Ahura Mazda, the ‘ much- 
knowing Lord,’ assisted by the six Amshaspands, is the 
creator of all the good things in the world. He is opposed, 
however, by Angra Mainyu, to whom the material and 
moral possession of the world is ascribed. All that we 
can venture to suppose, is a possible indirect influence of 
the high Zoroastrian conception of Ahura Mazda on the 
conception of Yah we formed by the Babylonian Jews. 
The details of the Jewish Creation -story arose inde- 
pendently of Persia. 

Points of contact with more primitive mythologies 
also are numerous. Abundant material will be found in 
in T VTr» 8 ir George Grey’s Polynesian AJvtho - 

.* ... re logy, and vol. vi. of Waitz and Ger- 
^ Ht* 1 ] land's Anthropologic der A ’aturvol/ccr. 

my 0 ogles. J r y i an( j anc i animate life, but not 

matter, had a beginning, and that, before the present 
order of things, water held all things in solution, are 
opinions common among primitive races, and one of the 
most widely spread mythic symbols is the egg. The 
expression in Gen. 12, ‘and the breath of Elohim was 
brooding 2 (nsmo) over the surface of the waters,’ has its 
best illustration (in the absence of the mythic original 
which probably represented the deity as a bird) in the 
common Polynesian representation of Tangaloa, the god 
of heaven, and of the atmosphere, as a bird which hovered 
over the ocean-waters, till, as it is sometimes said, he 
laid an egg 3 (the world-egg). This egg is the world- 
egg, and we may suppose that ‘ in the earliest form of 
the [Hebrew] narrative it may have been said " the bird 
of Elohim ” ; “ wind ” appears to be an interpretation.’ 4 
The forcible separation of heaven and earth (Gen. 1 7 10) 
is illustrated, not only by the interesting Egyptian myth 
mentioned above (§8), but also by the delightful Maori 
story told by Sir George Grc-y, and illustrated by Lang 
in a not less delightful essay ( Custom and Myth , 45#). 
The anecdotal character of myths like these adds to 
their charm. It is only in the last stage of a religion 
that cosmogonies are systematised, — 

Greek endings, each the little passing-hell 

That signifies some faith 's about to die, 

though the death-struggle may be prolonged, and may 
issue in a higher life. 

We have thus seen that the Creation -story in G«-n. 1 1- 


1 Gunkelless naturally thinks that in the formula, ‘And God 
saw that it was good,' there is an implied contrast to the evil 
state called tohu-bohu (chaos). 

2 The word rjm (Piel) occurs only twice, and both times (as in 

Syriac) of a bird’s brooding. See Dt. 32 n, and Driver's note 
(Dent. 358, foot), also We. ProlSM 395 ( 12 m Jer. 239, should 
be [Gratz]). Hence the Talmudists compared the divine 

spirit to a dove (cp Mt. 3 16 Mk. lio Lk. 322). The Phoe- 
nician myth, in the very late form known to us, has lost all 
trace of the bird->ymbol ; it speaks only of a wind (nil). 

3 Waitz-Gerland, A nthropol. 241. In Egypt, too, the first 
creative act begins with the formation of an egg ; hut it is the 
egg of the sun, and nothing is said of a hird which laid the egg 
(see Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth, dcr alten Acgypter, 101 ff.). 

4 EB art. ‘ Cosmogony,’ 1877. In iS y 5 the same idea 
occurred to Gunkel (Schopf Z). It is of course not a storm- 
bird that is meant ; storm-birds are not uncommon : see, e.g., 
the Babylonian myth of Adapa, in which the south wind is 
represented as having wings, and cp Ps. 18 10 [ri]). See 
Winds. 
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‘j 4 a is not, as Wellhausen represents (above, § 5 ), merely 
the product of reflection. It has a 
* U , er f considerably mythic substratum. That 
accoun 0^ substratum is mainly Babylonian ; but 
Uen. 1 Egyptian and even Persian influence is not 

excluded. Indeed, for that singular passage Gen. 1 2, 
Egyptian influence, either direct or more probably 
(through Phoenician or Canaanitish mythology) mdiiect, 
seems to be suggested. We are thus brought lace to 
face with a new problem. How is it that the Priestly 
Writer, with his purified theology, and his comparatively 
slight interest in popular tradition, should have adopted 
so much mythology as the basis of his statement that 
‘God created the heaven, the earth, and all that is in 
the earth, and hallowed the seventh day 1 ? 

If the Yahwist had given a creation -story, cor re- 
sponding to his Flood-story, the phenomena of Gi n. 1 
, _ would not be so surprising. The I’ni-stly 
12. Los pi \\’ r it er might thus be taken to have n< led 
ong nat. cons istently by giving an improved version 
of both traditional stories . 1 But we have no Yahvvistic 
creation-story, except indeed in a fragmentary form, 
and though the lost portion of the cosmogonic preface 
to J's Paradise-story (based probably on a Canaanitish 
story) must have differed greatly from the cosmogony 
in Gen. 1, yet it is most improbable that P would 
spontaneously have thought of competing with J by 
producing a new semi-Babylonian cosmogony. In the 
next place it should be noticed that the Flood-story 
which J has borrowed, directly or indirectly, from 
Babylon, stands in Babylonian mythology in close 
connection with the creation-story ; the two events are 
in fact only separated by the ten antediluvian Chaldsean 
kings and an uncertain interval between creation and 
the foundation of a dynasty. The list of the ten kings 
is certainly represented, however imperfectly, by J’s 
Cainite genealogy (see Cai sites § 3 /) ; it is probable 
therefore that J (as represented by the stratum called J 2 ) 
originally had a creation-story with strong Babylonian 
affinities, and that P used this story as the basis of his 
own cosmogony. 

Accepting this hypothesis, we are no longer surprised 
at the echoes of mythology in Gen. 1 Underneath 

P we recognise the debris of the cosmogony of J. 2 . The 
Priestly Writer did not go out of his way to collect 
Babylonian mythic data ; he simply adopted and 
adapted the work of a much earlier writer. 

The h Yputhe.sk is due to the sagacity of Budde, 2 and the more 
clearly we discern the mythic elements in P's cosmogony, the 
more probable and indeed inevitable does the hypothesis become. 
That the old cosmogony has been lost, is much to be deplored ; 
but we can easily believe that it would have been too trying to 
devout members of the ‘ congregation ' to have had before them 
in the same book the early and almost half-heathenish recension 
of a Canaanitish-Babylonian cosmogony produced by J*j and the 
much more sober but in all essentials thoroughly orthodox recast 
of this recension due to the Priestly Writer. Whether the latter 
found any reference to the sabbath in the older story which 
might seem to justify his insertion of the divine appointment of 
the sabbath, we do not know. Jensen finds a reference to the 
17th and 14th days of the month in the fifth tablet of the epic 
(//. 17 and Zimmern even inserts conjecl urally ‘on the 
sabbath' (line 18) ; but whether any part of ih<s obscure passage 
lay in any form before J2, must remain uncertain. 


The explanation given by Zimmern (above, §4) does 
justice, as no other explanation can do, to the circum- 


13. Develop- 
ment of the 
Epic. 


stances and the ideas of the ancient 
Babylonians at a comparatively remote 
period. If it somewhat closely re- 
sembles the expl. 1 nation of the Baby- 


lonian flood-story, this is no objection. The post- 


diluvian 'earth mnv in a qualified seine be called a new 


earth, and some mythologies expressly recognise that 
the present creation is rather a re-creation. 3 Still, it 


1 P has in fact given his own Flood-story in which the tradi- 
tion of J is harmonised with P's theory of the history of cultus. 
See Delijgk, § 4 f. 

2 Urgesch. 470-492; ZATW^yj ff. [’86]. Cp Bacon, Gen. 

335 ff- [*9 2 1‘ „ . , _ 

a See, e.g. , the legend of the (non-Aryan) Santals of Bengal in 
Hunter's Rural Bengal , 150 /. 
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would be rash to suppose that even this explanation 
entirely accounts for the Babylonian myth. It may 
very possibly have been the theory of the nurd thought- 
ful i*l the Babylonian priests — of those who did most 
fur the systematising of the mythic details. The details, 
how< ver, are themselves so peculiar that they invite a close 
examination and a fuller application of the comparative 
method. When this has been given we see that a long 
mythic development must have preceded the story of the 
creation epic, which is not like an isolated rock rising 
out of \ \.ist plain, but like a tree which derives its 
sustenance from a rich vegetable mould, itself of very 
gradual formation. It is out of the mould of prima-w'il 
folklore that the great creation-myth Inis drawn its life ; 
later ages recombined the old material, and gave the 
result a new meaning. Man invents but little; the 
Babylonians, v\e may be sure, borrowed their dragon- 
myth, and much besides, from earlier races, wlm.su modes 
of thought lie outside of our pic-sent field of study. 

The compai.ilive lateness of the ‘epic' (the title is 
not inappropriate) which . Ysur-bani-pal added to his royal 
library , is too obvious to require argument; but it is 
plain also that it is based upon archaic materials. In 
particular the myth of Apsu and Tiamat can be traced 
as far back as to 1 500 B. c. through inscriptions which 
refer to the ‘abysses' or 'seas' of Babylonian temples 
(see N liiiusilTAN $ 2); these 'seas' were in fact 
trophies of the victory of the young Sun-god over the 
primaeval, cosmic sea, with which Tiamat is to be 
identified. In 1500 b.c. this myth was doubtless 
alieady of immemorial antiquity. 

Other less elaborate creation-stories are known to 
us — specimens of the very varied traditions which had 

14 . P 11 1 at ^ east a ^ oca ^ c i rcu ^ a b° n ' Some are 
. ara e p reservec ] j n fragments of Berossus and 
Damascius, others have only lately been 
revealed to us by T. G. Pinches and his predecessor the 
lamented G. Smith, whom Asur-bani-pal would certainly 
have recognised as worthy to have been one of the 
dupsarri , or scribes, of his library, for it was he who 
was the discoverer and the first translator of Asur-bani- 


pal's great ' Creation-epic.' 

The Greek-reading world owed its chief acquaintance 
with Babylonian mythology to a Greek-writing priest 
of Bel named Berossus (about 280 B. C. ). 
15. BerOi- j t j s un f or tunate that vve know his book 
sian, etc. XaXScuxd only from very imperfect extracts ; 1 
but, considering his competence and his unique oppor- 
tunities of consulting ancient documents, we cannot 
afford to neglect these extracts. Uue of the most 
important of them is a fragment of a cosmogony. Its 
resemblances to statements in both the creation-stories 
of Genesis, especially the first, are obvious. Among 
them we may mention (1) the description of the 
primaeval darkness and water, (2) the name Qa.fj.Te 2 (cp. 
Ginn), translated daXaacra, which is given to the woman 
who ruled over the monsters of chaos, 3 and (3) the 
origin ascribed to heaven and earth, which arose out 
of the two halves of the body of 0ayre, cut asunder by 
Bel, while the creation of man by one of the gods (at 
Bel's command), who mixed with clay the blood which 
flowed from the severed head, not of Bel, but of the 
dragon Tiamat, 4 may be compared, or contrasted, with 
Gen. 27. 


1 See M idler, Frag. Hist. Grtcc. 2497; Budde, Urgesch. 
474-435; and up Tick, BAG n ; Sehr. L(> / I13 J. 

2 According to Robertson Smith's happy restoration, ZA 
6 1 ->■ j. The text has Qcikard. 

3 Cp those monsters with the ‘helpers of Rahab' in Job 
9 13 KV, and with the ‘four beasts' which came up from 
the ‘ great sea ‘ (Dan. 7 2-4). The latter passage is eschatological. 
The powers of evil will again be let loose and rule upon earth, 
but will at last be overcome (cp Antichrist, § 4). 

4 The correction of eavrov (twice) in the text of Berossus (in 
Syncellus 52./.) is due to Dindorf; but its importance was 
noticed first by Stucken {Astrahnythen 1 55). The text is 
translated by Lenormant. Lcsorlgi/irs, 1 507, and Gunkel, Schofif. 
19. Just before mention has been made of the formation of earth 
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The thcoo-ony of Damascius 1 (6th cent. , k .D. ) is at 
first sight of less importance. It shows, however, more 
clearly than the Berossian fragment that the essential 
features of the story of the epic were well known, for 
the two chief mythic names mentioned by Damascius — 
viz., ’Yai’Oc and Attclguv — are plainly derived from 
Tiamat and Apsu, whilst the only begotten son of this 
couple is Mow/us, which corresponds to the obscure name 
Mumrnu in the epic (Tab. i, ll. 4, 13 ; see above, § 2, 
second note). 

We now turn to the cuneiform records, among which 
the so-called Cuthrean cosmogony ( KP'-' 1 149 ff. ) 2 is 

not to be included, (a) The chief of these 
16 Three ■ 

’ . . is the great Creation-epic, of which the 

cunei orm rc;u ] er has already heard. Its place of 

stories * 

origin was, of course, Babylon, as appears 

from the fact that its hero is the god Marduk, who 
was the patron of Babylon. (Jlniously this is only 
i»ne of several local aersions of the primitive nnth. 
In the original story BC -1 of Nippur xvas, no doubt, 
the greit god who overcame 'I iamat, and prepared 
the way for creation. The priests of the uthcr sacred 
cities, however, had to protect the interests of their 
patron deities, and local Creation -myths were the result. 

(^) In another version of the myth, 3 the fight between 
the divine champion and Tiamat occurs after the 
creation, and is waged for the deliverance of gods and 
men alike. ’ Who will set forth (to slay) the dragon, 
to rescue the wide earth and seize the r • « \ .1 1 power? 
Set forth, O Cud S’UII, slay the dragon, rescue the 
wide earth, and seize the royal power. ’ An extra vayunt 
account is giwn (in the manner of the Jewish Talmud) 
of the dragon's size, and it is said that when the dragon 
was slain its blood flowed night and day for three 
years and three* (six?) months. This may .sugg<*st the 
ultimate imthie origin of 'a time, times, and a half in 
Dan. I27 Rev. 12 m- 

(t) A much fuller and, if we assume its antiquity, more 
important narrative is the ‘non-Semitic’ one translated 
by l’i in In -a in 1890 from a bilingual text discovered by 
G. Smith. 4 It is a mixture of creation- and cultuie- 
myth, and ns a culture -myth we have already had 
occasion to refer to it (see Cainiits, $ 3). The 
creation-story is given oalv in allusions. It is stated that 
once upon a time there was no vegetation, and ’ nil the 
lands’ (of Babylonia?) were sea. Then there arose a 
mrwement in the sea, and the must ancient cities and 
temples of Babylonia were created. Next the sub- 
ordinate divine beings called Anunnaki were ue.Lted, 
after which Manluk set a reed on the water, ’ formed 
dust, and poured it out beside the reed. Then, ' to 
cau.se the gods to dwell in a delightful place,’ he 
made mankind (cp Gen. 1 26/. ) with the co-operation of 

and heaven mit of the two parts of 0/aop(w)/far (with whom the 
reporter of Berossus identifies Tiamat). It stands to reason 
that the severed head spoken of inconmetiun with the creation 
of man must be Ti.'uuatV, not that of ihe Creator, though 
Eusebius already had before him the reading Covtov (see Uuddc, 
L r rift\c/i. 4~o). The passage is therefore not a statement of 
the kinship uf God and man (WRS Ret. Sent. 1-) 43), though 
it is of course to be assumed that the god spoken of made man 
in his own physical likeness (cp Maspero, Dawn of ( iv. no). 
Strange to say, ihe name 0 ^.op(,a>lKa seems to have come into 
the te.vt of Imtossus by mistake. I* or most likely it is a cor- 
ruption of Marduk (Jastrow, K> - . 0/ Bab. and Ass. 5; cp 
J. H. Wright, ZA 10 71 ff). The story, however, is only 
intelligible on the theory adopted in this note. 

1 bee Schr. COT 1 12 ; Jensen, Kosmol. 270 ff. 

- See Zimmern, ZA, 1897, 317 ff. The story relates to the 
mythub '_•]> al history of a king of the primitive age, and is not 
cosniogoni.:. 

3 Sv* /immern’s transl. in Gunkel. Schdpf. 41 7-419. The 
colophon assigns this tablet also t" the library of Asur-bani-pal. 

4 Pinches, A’/’ 1 -) 6 109 ff . ; cp Hommel, Deutsche Rundschau y 
(’9T). pp. 105*114. A. Jeremias represents ibis and similar 
myths as artificial products, composed in a Babylonian interest 
(fintr. zur Assyr. iii. I108); but the priests certainly did not 
invent altogether. 

5 Cp the name ‘land of reeds and canals,’ given to S. Baby- 
lonia on the vases of Esaganna, king of Erech, before 4W.0 b.c. ; 
and see the illustration of gigantic Chaldaean reeds, Maspero, 
D.tivn of Civ. 552. 
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the goddess Aruru (whom we shall have to refer to 
again, col. 949, n. 4). \Ye are allowed to infer that 
this waste of water had been converted into .1 fruitful 
plain by the industry of the newly created men, acting 
under the direction of the gods ; and to these gods is 
ascribed the* greatest of all human works, the election 
of the mu red cities uf Babylonia with their temples. 
Thus the most character i -tic part of the Babylonian 
mvth — viz., the fight of the sun-god with Tiamat — is 
conspicuous by its absence. The reader should notice 
this, as it illustrates one of the two chief Hebrew 
cosmogonies (see below, § 20 [c]). 

The statement that the myth which underlies Gen 1 
is of Babylonian origin may now' be supplemented thus. 

i. The epic of Asur-bani- pal's library stands at the 
height of a great mythic development. We cannot 
, _ _ . . , therefore presume that we have re- 

. rovisiona coverC( j the exact form of the Babylonian 
myth on which the narrative in Gen. 1 
(or the earlier narrative out of which that in Gen. 1 
has grown) is based. 

2 Since there were several creation-stories in Baby- 
lonia, it is a priori probable that other stories besides 
that referred i" may, cither as w hides or in parts, have 
influenced the umtien-stories in Palestine. 

These reasonable infercncessuggest two fresh inquiries. 
We have to ask, 1. What is the earliest date at which 
n . f the adoption of Babylonian nivths by 
a e .° the Israeht'. s is historically conceivable? 
naour anc j ^ What evidence have we of the 
existence of other Hebrew creation-myths 
than that in Gen. 1 1- *2 \<i , some of which may e\en 
enable us to fill up incomplete parts of that narrative? 

In reply to the first question it is enough to refer to 
recent studies on the Amarna tablets. The letters in 
Babylonian cuneiform sent b\ kings and governors of 
Western Asia to Amen-hotcp III. and Amen-botep IV. 
prove that, even before the Egyptian conquests and the 
rise of the Assyrian kingdom, Babylonian culture had 
spread to the shores of the Mediterranean. ' Religious 
myths must haxe formed part of this culture.’ 1 It is 
therefore in the highest degree probable that Bnhylnman 
creation- and deluge- myths penetrated into On.i.in 
before the fifteenth century B.C , and as soon as the 
Israelites became settled in Palestine they would have 
opportunities enough of absorbing these myths. 

At the same time it should bi* noticed that there are 
also several other periods in I-rnelitish history when 
either an introduction of new or a revival of old myths 
is historically conceivable. 2 The first is the time of 
David and Solomon. The former appears to have had 
^ Babylonian secretary (see Siiavsha) ; the latter 
admitted into his temple a brazen 1 sea ’ (representing, 
as shown already, the primaeval t thorn or tiamat) and a 
brazen serpent (representing the dragon; see Nkhush- 
TA.n). The second is the eighth and seventh centuries 
B. C. , when Aramsean, Assyrian, and neo- Babylonian 
influences became exceedingly strong, and were felt 
even in the sphere of religion. The third and fourth 
are the exilic and post-exilic periods, when (see e.g . , 
Job and Is. 10 - 55 ) there was a revival of mythology 
which the religious organisation of Judaism could 
neutralise but not put down. 

In replying to the second question (as to the evidence 
for other cosmogonic stories in the OT), we must of 
20 OT reff course sat * s fi ec l with very incomplete 


to other cos- 
mogonies : 
pre-exilic. 


references. Such we can find both in 
pre-exilic and in post -exilic writings. 
Pre-exilic references Occur in (a) Gen. 


4'J 25, in (1 b) 


■es Occur in (a) Gen. 

. 5 20, and e- penally in 


(<r) the introduction to the Edcn-story ; post-exilic in 

1 Che. Xinctccnth Century , Dec. iRgi, p. 964. 

2 This has been repeatedly shown by Cheyne (see e.g., Job 
and Solomon , "6-78 ; CDs. 202, :-c8-27o, 270, 391); cp Gunkel, 
Sc hop 1 '., which, in spite of some critical deln_ icncies (-.ee notice in 
Crit. Rc?'. y July 1895), is too ingenious and instructive not to be 
recommended to advanced students. 
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(d) Job 157/ (f) 384-11 (/) Prov. 8 ^3-31 (besides the | 
passages on the Uracdn). 

(ii) The phrase in the Blessing of Joseph, ' the flmul | 
(tdhdin) couching 1 beneath’ (cp Gen. 7 u), is certainly 
the echo of a Tianut-mvth, and (£) the ’ stars from 
their mads’ (a Babylonian phrase-) in judg. ft 20 1 »f 1 
myth like that in the fifth tablet of the epic. 

(f) Gen. 24^-7 needs nn*iv special, even if brief, treat- 
ment. It runs thus, the original intn >dm-tiun nl the 
Eden-story having been abridged by the editor nl J Gl\ 

. . when Y.ihwe [ElOhim] made earth and ln-iu it Now 
there were no hashes as vt upon the earth, and 110 herbage as 
yet sprouted forth, for \ ahwi. |IJ<~him] had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth, and there was no man to till the ground, 
but a flood 3 used to come up from the earth and 1 bench the 
whole face of the gi-umd ; then Yahwfe [ElOhim) lonmd man of : 
dust from the giound, and bie.itlied into Ills nostrils lneath of j 
life, and man became a li\ ing being. ' 

Evidently this boilings lo the second section nf a 
mythological crc.iliim-sti'iv. and its details arr all uf 
Babvlunian origm. Like Pinches’ non-Somitie t rc.ition- ' 
story (above, $ 16 [<fj), it describes, though with 
mythic exaggeration, the phenomena witnessed by the 
first colonists of Babylonia. The extremely small rain- 
fall in Lower Mesopotamia was remarked upon by 
Herodotus (1 193) ; consequently, without the careful 
direction and control nf the yearly inundation of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris the land would be either 
marsh or desert. Water-plants there must have been 
for a season even in the most desolate tracts ; but the 
myth-writers imagine a time when even reeds had not 
yet appeared, and when ’ all the lands were sea ' (myth, 

/. 10), since ' a flood used to come up (it seemed) 
from the earth' (Gen. 2o). Next, the Hebrew writer 
tells us that Yah we formed man out of dust (27), just 
as, in the myth (//. 20 /. ), Marduk, with the help of 
the pc 'iter- goddess Aruru, 4 makes man (no doubt) of t lay, 
and somewhat as, in the story of Berossus (see above, 
§151. one of the gods forms men out of earth moistened I 
with Tiamat's (not Bel's) blood. The sequel in the 
Hebrew story has obviously been abridged. There 
must have been some reference to the peaceful subjuga- 
tion of the yearly flood, otherwise how could Yahwe 
have 'planted a garden (or park) in Eden’ (v. 8)? So 
in the old myth we hear next that Marduk made the 
Tigris and the Euphrates 1 in their places,’ the reeds and 
the woods, and the green of the fields (//. 23-26). 
Besides this affinity of its contents to the non -Semi tic 
Creation -myth the Yahwistic passage has a striking 
resemblance in form to the first tablet of the Creation- 
epic, which, as it now stands, is of course a Semitic 
v ork. 

On (d) J ob 1 5 7 f. t (e) 384-11, (/) Prov. 822-31 we 
must be brief. 

In (d) we have apparently a re fen -nee tn a more 
heroic irpuroyovos than the Adam of the Yahwist (like 

01 * v the Yima nf the A vesta and the Maui 

21. Post-exilic. c , . vii 11 1 

of New Zealand mythology, and some- 
what like the Adapa of a Babylonian myth), 5 who shared 
the privileges of the divine or semi-divine members of 
the council of Eluah. This first man was an embodi- 
ment of absolute Wisdom, and it is noteworthy that the 

| The name suggests a wild beast (Gen. -10 9). The same 
epithet (ra/'is) i> given to Nercal, the god of Lhe nether world ' 
in the Gilgames-epii. (Tpb. xii., in J'.rcmias, / 

6 y). 

'i m^ssBab. alkate , plur. of alaktu -- Cp sa 

kaJtkabani sam. hue til-ka.t-su-n.il ‘ the way uf the - tars of heaven ' 
(Bel. Ass. HU /•' 

3 =.-G'. c hi iidu ). 'flood, waves, high tide' (so Frd. Del., 
Lyon, Hommel). Ihe cylinder inscription of Sargon states 
that he planned great irrigation works for desert lands, opening 1 
the dams, and causing the waters to flow e\erywhere ki gu'i\ ! 
edi, ’ like the exuberance of a flood.' 

4 Aruru probably means ‘potter’ (Jensen). In the GilgameS- 
epic (8 34) this goddess kneads Eabani out of clay (titu). The 
Yahwist puts ‘dust 1 (ntj?) f° r 'clay’ (nDn) < hut we find the 
latter word in Job 33 6, ’FiS^p "IDDO (the same root pp is used 
in the epic). 

5 Cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 659 ff. 
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same word 8k. n ’to be brought forth, 1 is used of this 
wondn ius personage and of the Wisdom who is described 
in Pruv. 8, and that, equally with the Wisdom of Proverbs, 
the first man spuki-n of by Eliphaz came into existence 
before the hills. This nivlli has a wry Babylonian 
appearance, and 111.1. y conceivably belong to the same 
e\ cle as the myth of Em ieh ( = Noah, the 'first man' 
i>1 the sc'.iinil age of the world), who was said to have 
derived his wisdom from his intercourse with angels. 

In (<■) Job '.J.S4-U \ie find the singular notion (z\ 7) 
that the stars are older than the earth. In the 
uealion-epic the creation of the stars as 'stations for 
the great gods’ (see 8*1 aks, § 3 d), follows on the sub- 


jugation of the dragon of chaos and the creation of 
heaven and earth (out of the carcase of Tiani.it). The 
Hebrew port, however, does not perhaps consider this 
.story, or even its purified offshoot in Gen. j, to be a 
worthy r* “pi • sent ition. Heaven and its stars must 
always have existed for Y.nhwc and the 'holy ones’ to 
dwell in (cp Is. 20 10 'dew of lights' and the 'endless 
lights' wheie Ahum dwells, 1 in the Avesta). He admits, 
indix.il, that the ner.m once on a time resisted Yalnve, 
and was forced into obedience (cp Ps. pH 6-9). Of a 
separation of upper and lower waters, however, he has 
nothing to say. 

In (/) Prov. 822-31 we find the same careful restriction 
of the mythological element. The mysterious caprices 
of the 01 e.m still suggest a primaeval rebellion on its 
part against Y.Uiue ; but this is described in the simplest 
manner. Of a time when chaos reigned supreme we 
hear nothing. Yahwe and Wisdom were together before 
the earth was. 2 In fact the new quasi-mythic representa- 
tion of Wisdom was incompatible with the antique 
Babylonian cosmogony. 

These passages seem to show that there was a great 
variety of view in the post-exilic period respecting the 
00 p v* f l b est wa y imagining creation. Some 
fu 0 -* ■ 1 writers seem to have refused the dragon- 

an is onca m yt;h (except in the palest form) ; others 
seem to have found it symbolically 
useful. To this we shall return presently (§23). There 
is - remarkable phenomenon respecting the pre-exilic 
time which has a prior claim on our attention. Though 
both Ji and j 2 have a cosmogony (§ 12 ), there is an almost 
complete silence respecting such myths in the pre-exilic 
prophetic literature. There is, in fact, only one passage 
(Am. 93) that remotely suggests the existence of a 
creation-myth. This obscure passage has been considered 
elsewhere (see Serpent, § 3/ ), and it may suffice here 
to point out that mythology did not come naturally to 
the early Israelites, and that one great aim of the 
prophets was to recall their countrymen to old Israelitish 
wavs : Solomon who affected foreign fashions was no 
true Israelite. We need not be surprised, therefore, at 
the scanty references in the greater prophets to such 
figures of the Babylonian and Canaanitish myths as the 
Dragon, the Cherubim, the Seraphim. It is to a. 
historical writer that we are indebted for the information 


that there was a brazen serpent, symbolising probably 
the Dragon (see Nehumitan, § 2), m Solomon's temple. 
At a later period (post-exilic) references to the Chaos- 
dragon, to the subjugation of the primaeval sea by 
Yahwfc, and to some other features of mythic tradition, 
abound. Nor was the spring of mvthic imagery dried 
up even in still later times, as the apocalyptic writings 
show. See Dk voun, Rahab, Serpent, Antichrist, 
Abomination of Desolation, Abyss, Armageddon, 
Apocalypse. 

If the above presentation of facts be correct, it is a 


1 So, in Babylonian mythology, the sk> -god Ann dwells in 
the highest rvciun of the universe, in the imi tli towards the pole, 
where no storm can dim the perpetual brilliance (see Jensen, 
Kosmol. 651). It is the ‘heaven of Anu,' in which the inferior 
gods take refuge at the Deluge (Dclugc-story, 1 icB). 

2 The text of this fine passage js not free from corruption. 
See Che. Jewish Rel. Life t Lect. iv., and cp Gunkel, Schopf. 
93 f> 
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mistake to assert that the Israelites had, from their 
entrance into Canaan onwards, a fairly 


23. General 
result. 


complete creation-myth, in which Yah we 
took the place of Marcluk, and tihom , 
Hwvalhii n , tannin , ja/mlK etc., that < >f the dragon 
Tiamat. This theory has indeed been vigorously defended 
by Gunkel ; but it is liable to grave critical objections. 
It is a significant fact that Amos (see last $) has little if 
any comprehension of the mythical serpent (c’m), and 
that the Isr.u lites who worshipped in Solomon’s temple 
completely misunderstood the true meaning of ’ Nehush- 
t.ui,’ while from the time of the Babylonian 'exile' un- 
mistakable references to the dragon-myth abound. 
This implies, not of course that there was not previously 
a Hebrew dragon-myth, but that a revival of mythology 
had brought the old myth into fresh prominence. It is 
probable that before the ’exile' the cosmogonic myths of 
the Israelites at large were in a very fragmentary state, 
and that if the myth on which the creation-story of 
Gen. 1 is based then existed (as it most probably did), 
it was uncomprehended by the people, and had no 
influenu* upon their thoughts. It appears, however, 
that, from the last pre-exilic century onwards, increased 
contact with Syria and (especially) Babylonia brought 
about a reawakening of the mythological interest, and 
that the myths which at u. very early date had been 
derived by the Israelites from the ( ’ana.mitr-s. were 
reviwjrl by religious writers (not prophets, at any rate 
in the proper sense of the word) and adapted to general 
use. This was done, sometimes with a rougher, 
sometimes with « gentler hand, but always without any 
dangerous concession to antiquated, naturalistic religion 
— a grand result, which the Babylonian priests, noble 
as their own higher religion was, iw\ct accomplished. 
To inquire into the cause of this success belongs to the 
history of Jewish religion. 

The question has been raised whether Gen. 1 i- 24*« 
is, or is not, .t poem. The theory was first propounded 
94 (lor, 1 , o.„ b y d'Eichthal, 7 V.,/V frumtif du 
a DOem C premier edit de la CrMion (’75). 
^ who found a true poem, composed of 

perfectly regular strophes, which had been distorted by 
the editor (32 ff.), Briggs (Old Test. Student, April 
’84) added to this the discovery of a metre (five tones 
in each line with caesura). The possibility of this is 
established by the undoubted existence of metre in the 
Babylonian creation-epic (see Gel. U’eltschdpf) ; but 
unless we had before us J 3 ’s form of the creation-story, 
how could we expect to restore without arbitrariness the 
true Hebrew metre? 

1 1 . Conceptions of Creation — It has been shown ab» >\ e 
that there circulated in Judah in the regal period at 
' 26 . Doctrine of ) eas ‘ t'™ mythic stories of 
creation late. (<*> “). both °f * nch «« directly 
or indirectly of Babylonian origin. It 
is still with the former that wc are specially concerned 
for the present. That there is no clear reference to 
this myth in the fragmentary remains (cp below , 

§ 29) of the pre-exilic prophets, is, no doubt, a fact 
which has to be accounted for ; but when we consider 
the Canaanitish- Babylonian origin of the myth we 
cease to be surprised at it. Certainly Isaiah and 
the other great prophets believed in the creatorship 
of Yahwe ; but they could not have given their sanction 
to even a simplified edition of any of the grotesque 
and heathenish myths of the Canaamtcs and the 
Babylonians. Why, then, it may be asked, did they 
not, like the S<-< ond Isaiah (Is. 40 — 4 S ), preach the 
creatorship of Yahwfe without any mythic ornamenta- 
tion? The answer is, that their object was not to teach 
an improved theology, but to dispel those illusions 
which threatened, they believed, to involve good and 
bad Israelites alike in one common ruin. The pre-exilic 
prophets were preachers of judgment : the truth they 
had to announce was that Yahwe was not merely th>- 
god of Israel, but also the moral governor of the world, 
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who would punish all guilty nations, and more especially 
the most favoured nation, the Israelites. It was for the 
late exilic and the p<«st-e\ilie prophets and other religious 
writers, w hose function was, not so much threatening, 
as edification and consolation, to draw out the manifold 
applications of that other great truth that Yahwe is the 
creator of the world. 

On the pre-exilic conception of creation, therefore, 
not much can be said. There were, no doubt, hymns to 
Yahwe as the creator ; but the divine 
creatorship was not a central truth in 
that early age, and could not have been 
expressed in a form congenial to the later worshippers. 
We have, however, a fragment of 0 song in the Book 
of Jashar (1 K. 812 f ), which the narrator who quotes 
it ascribes to Solomon. With the help of the LXX we 
may restore it thus : — 


26. Pre-exilic 
traces. 


The sun did Yahwe settle in heaven, 

But he said he would (himself) dwell in dark clouds. 
I have built a lofty house for thee, 

A settled place for thy perpetual habitation. 1 


Here Yahwfe is described as the creator of the sun. 
He is therefore greater than the solar deity Mard.uk, 
the creator in the Babylonian cosmogony. None of the 
heavenly bodies serves Yahw e as a mansion ; dark clouds 
are round about him (cp Ps. 9?2 I8u, again). It 
is of his condescension that he dwells in Solomon’s 
temple, which will therefore be as enduring as the sun in 
the firmament (cp Ps. 7 Sr. 0 ). Considering that Solomon 
(it would seem) put up in the temple a trophy of 
Yahwe’ s victory over the Dragon of chaos (see Nehusii- 
TAN), it is conceivable, though scarcely probable, that 
a hymn to the creator which contained these four lines 
was actually written for use at the dedication of the first 
temple. At any rate, even if not of the Solomonic age, 
the fragment is presumably pre-exilic, and confirms the 
idea that the creation of the world ( i.c . , the world known 
to the Israelites) was early spoken of as a proof of 
Yahwe’ s greatness. Nor can we be surprised that some 
scanty reference to Yahwe as the Maker /car 4 $oxfy is 
traceable in pre-exilic proper names (see Names, £ 30, 
and cp the Bab. and Ass. names Sin-bani, Bel-bani, 
Bel-ibni). 

It was the Second Isaiah, how ever, so far as we know', 
who made the creatorship of Yahwe a fundamental 

27 II Isaiah J ew * s ^ I s - 40 gives the key to 

the later doctrine of creation. Living 
after the collapse of the ancient state, tmd amidst new 
scenery and other men, gifted moreover with a tenderly 
devout spirit and a rich poetic imagination, the Second 
Isaiah felt what was needed to regenerate Jewish 
religion — a wider view of the divine nature. lo 
him Yahwe was far too high for the common sacrificial 
cultus, far too great tn be merely a local deity; 
both nature and mankind owed their existence tn 
Yahwe. He h.irl indeed chosen Israel for a special 
possession ; but it was for purely moral ends. There- 
fore Israel's fall could not be for ever ; Israel’s and the 
world's creator would certainly, for his own great ends, 
restore his people. Let Israel then look up to him as 
the creator of all things, and therefore also as the 
Redeemer ( s ,x:) of Israel. However the Second Isaiah 
does not stop here. He rectifies some of the notions 
which were presumably current among the Israelites — old 
notions, now awaking to a fresh life under Babylonian 
influence. Israel was, no doubt, one of the youngest of 
the nations; but Yahwe was not, like Marduk, according 
to the old myth, one of the youngest of the gods ; 

’ before me (Yahwe) 110 god was made ’ (Is. 43 10). Nor 


1 The passage is given in a fuller form in (p bal after 53 
(than in .\11 ), with an introductory and a closing formula. The 
former runs, ‘Thtn spake Solomon concerning the house when 
he had finished building it 1 ; the latter, ‘Surely it is written end 
rrjs <«kb?s.’ In line 1 read with tp 1 , 

rather than eyrwpiyep which Klo. prefers, and in line ? ev yvodti a 
[AL] rather than ck yvotfiov. Cp j asher, Book of, § 3. 
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could it be right either to make an imngu of Vihue (as 
if he were no better than the sim-god Marduk), ur to 
say that other Elohim helped V.ihwe (,is they were said 
to have helped Marduk i in the work of creation (is . 40 
iS, etc. 44 -m). Whether there was really u. chaos at 
the beginning of all things, he does not expressly say. 

He does tell us, however, that there is nothing chaotic 
(tohu) in the earth as it came from V.ihwe ; the inference 
from which is, that both in history ami in prophecy 
God's dealings are clear and comprehensible, and de- 
signed for the good of man (Is. 4 a tS /.) lie pointedly 
declares that Yaliwe not only formed light but also 
made darkness (Is. If* 7), whereas the old cosmogony 
of J-j (see $ 12) ascribed only light, not d.n kness, 
to the creative actix ity of Elohim. 

The Second Isaiah does not assert that the uvator- 
ship of Yah we is a new truth. All that he professes to 
do is to unfold the meaning of one of the great truths 
of primaeval tradition (Is. 4O21 ; see .S 7 »r } T\. 1 lis view 

of creative activity is a large one. ( 'rcatnrship consists, 
he thinks, not only in bringing into existence that which 
before was not, but also in the directum of the course of 
history ( 41 :*o 45 S 4 $;). He affirms that both men and 1 
things are 'called’ into existence by Yahwe (41 4; cp 
KEo 44-6 4^13) ; but he does not refuse to speak also 
of Yahwc's hand < -IS 13 cp 40 -v, etc.), or of his breath 
(443 cp 40 24b as the agent of production. Ease and 
irresistiblencss are two leading characteristics of Yahwe s 
action, and hence it is that the Second Isaiah prefers 
(though less distinctly than the Priestly Whiter) the 
conception of creation by the voice to that of creation 
by the hand. Creation bv the voice is also a specially 
characteristic idea of Zoroastrianism ; 1 but the Jews prob- 
ably derived the idea, directly or indirectly, not from 1 
Persia but from Babylonia. No more striking expression ! 
of it could be wished for than that contained in the 
following lines from the Creation-epic (Tab. iv. ): — 

Then in their midst they laid a garment, 

To Marduk their first-born thus they spoke : 

Let thy rule, O Lord, surpass that of the gods, 

Perishing and becoming — speak and let it be ! 

At the opening of thy moutn let the garment perish ; 

Again command it, then let the garment reappear ! 

He spoke with his mouth, and the garment perished ; 

Again he commanded it, and the garment reappeared. 2 

Did the Priestly Writer really believe in a pre-existent 
chaos, out of which the world was made? Or is the 
2 g p retention of chaos in his cosmogony simply due 
to educational considerations ? Considering the 
line taken by the Second Isaiah, and still more by the 
later wise men, we may venture to class the reference 
to chaos in Gen. 1 2 with those other concessions to 
popular superstition which make Ezra’s law-book an 
ecclesiastical compromise rather than an ideal standard . :i 
A similar remark applies to the other mythic features 
in the cosmogony ; all that the Priestly Writer really 
cares for are the religious truths at the base of the 
story, such as the creatorship of Yahwe, the divine 
image (surely not, according to P, physical) in man, 
and the fundamental cosmic importance of the sabbath. 

The later writings show that the teaching of the 
Second Isaiah and the Priestly Writer was not thrown 
29 Later aun T - 1 "'° °f the most beautiful psalms 
writings 1 * (S ]0 ^ are suggested by the priestly cos- 
° ‘ mogony, and in Ps. 339 3 IS 5 creation by 
the word of God, without any mention of chaos, is 
affirmed with emphatic conciseness. The fragments of 
the older prophetic writings were deficient in references 
to creation ; the post- exilic adapters and supplemcnters 
of prophecy have remedied this defect (sec e.g , Am. 413 
Jer. 423-26 622b 10 12 31 35-37), whilst the Book of Job is 
pervaded by the belief in the Creator. The Praise of 
Wisdom, too (Prov. 822-31), gives a grand picture of the 

1 The Avesta, however, connects creation with the recital of 
a certain potent formula called Ahuna-vairya (Honover). Gen. 1 
knows nothing of spells. 

2 Del. Weltschopf . , 104 ; Zimmern,in Gunkel’s Schdpf. \iof. 
a But cp Smend, A T Rel.-gcsck .t 1 ) 457. 


activity of the Creator, who requires no sabbath-rest, 
t<>r he cannot be fatigued. 1 Nothing is said here, or 
in the Book of Job, 2 of chaos or pre-existent matter. 
The first of the late didactic writers who distinctly 
asserts the creation of the world out of matter is the 
author of the Book of Wivdoin 3 ( 11 17 Krlaaaa tqv nbafiov 
€ £ a/x 6 p(pov v\rjs). He may no doubt be said to Plato- 
nize ; but Philo before him, not indeed without some 
hesitation, held the belief of the eternity of matter, 4 and 
he appears to have been influenced by contemporary 
Jewish interpretations of Gen. I2. In 2 Mace., however 
(a Pharisajan record), we find the statement that the 
woild and its contents were made ovk c’£ 8 utiov (728), 
a guarded phrase, 5 which reminds one of Heb. 11 3, and 
is at any rate incompatible with a belief in &/iop<pos v\ri ; 
and, in two fine passages in Apoc. liar. (Charles), God 
is addressed thus, 4 O Thou . that hast called from 
the beginning that which did not yet exist, and they 
obey thee ' (31 4), and ‘with a word thou quickenest that 
which was not ' ( 488 ). Parallel passages in NT are 
Rom. 4 17 Heb. 11 3 (where, however, pA] etc (paLvofitvwv 
is not to be confused with e/c (pcuvo/i^vwv ). 0 We 
must not, however, overlook the fact that in one of 
the latest books a. distinct reference to chaos occurs. 
In 2 Pet. 35 the earth is described as 4 compacted out 
of water by the word of God.’ Here ‘water’ 

obviously means that portion of the chaotic waters 
which was under the firmament ; out of this, according 
to Gen. 1 6 , the dry land emerged at the fiat of Yahwfc. 
The importance given to the Logos in Jn. 1 3, and to 
the Son of God in Heb. I2, as the organ of the divine 
creative activity, is best treated in another connection 
(see Logos). On the doctrine of the re-creation of 
heaven and earth, see Deluge, § 19. 

(of which Ass. banii , ‘to make, create,’ is a phonetic 
modification) 7 is a characteristic word of P (Gen. 1 often, -sf. 
■rr- , 5 i_/; (5 ttoi elv [AEL], but in 24 ore eyeYero 

30 . Words [AEL]); 8 also cp Is. 40 -U 6 (twenty limes; 0 
for ‘ create.’ various renderings). Di. (Gen. 17 ) wishes t<> 
claim for JE ; but E.\. 84 10 Nu. 1 G 30 ha\e 
been manipulated by R. In Gen. 67 mnD (for Trc’y) L assigned 
to R by Di. himself. Is. 45 and Am, 4 13 are interpolations (.see 
Amos, § 12, Isaiah, ii. , § 5). Jer, 31 22 occurs in a section written 
or rewritten late. Dt.432 (where stands of the creation of 
man) is hardly pre-e.vilic (cp Deuteronomy, § 19). In spite of 
these facts, it would be unwise to say that the narrative in J 
(see above, § 12) cannot have contained the word N1D, correspond- 
ing to Ass. banii. 

mp ‘to fabricate, make, cieate.’ Gen. 14 1922 (‘creator of 
heaven and earth’ ; os t/cncrti- 1.\ 1 1 L] ), Dt.326 (‘thy father that 
made thee’; but ex-njeraro [UAKL]); Pr»_>\. (Yahwe’s creation 
of Wisdom, e/erttre v [BKA]); Ps. 139 13 (‘thou didst create my 
reins’; b((t eKrrjo-io [BxART]). All these passages are late; 
but pp is probably a divine title (see Cain, § 5), and Eve, in, 
1 Gen. I 1. says (probably) ‘ I ha\e produced, created (but e/c-njcra- 
uriv [ADEL]), a man like (the Creator) Yahwe’ (mm np> s V). 
ntJ'y, ‘ to make,’ Gen. 24 18 (J), Is. A'.iy. ‘to form,’ G01. 27 19 
(J) Is. 43 1 7 Jer. 10 x 6 Am. 4 13 Xceh.l 2 i. 

H. Z. , 1-4 , T. K. C., §§ 5-3O. 

CEEDITOE (neb), K. 4 I. See Law and 
Justice, § 16. 

CEESCENS (kphckhc [Ti. WH]), a companion of 
Paul who had gone to Galatia (2 Tim. 4 io('). In the 
. l/r Ows/f. (7 46) he is named, as 'bishop of the 
churches of Galatia,’ among those bishops who had 
been ordained in the lifetime of the apostles. There is 
some authority (X C, etc. Ti. ) for reading Va.\\laf 

1 Cp Jn. D 17, and contrast Gen. 2 2. 

2 Except in the faint allusion (Job 388 ). The same writer 
would almost seem to have b<Jiu\<-d in pre-existent light (v. 7). 
See above, § 21 (e). 

3 See Drummond, Philo Jvderus , 1 188, who also refers to 
8teTU7rovTO ( 196 ) as implying the same doctrine. 

4 Drummond, op. cit. 1 299 

G Vg. boldly renders here ovk ovtwv by ex nikilo. So in 
Pastor llcrmee y 2 1, the old translator gives ex nihilo for etc 
roG fj . tj oi'tos. 

6 Vg. boldly, ex itivisibilibu s (cp Gen. 1 2, ©), 

7 Barth, ZDMG t 1887, p. 640. 

8 Cp Frankel, Palastin. Excgcsc, 36; Geiger, Ursckri/t , 
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instead of TaXariav in 2 Tim. 4 10. Gallia is a natural 
emendation, possibly a right interpretation, of Galatia — 
‘ in accordance with the later usage as regards Gaul, both 
(id ilia and Gaul having in M. Paul's time usually, if 
not always, alike been called 1'aAarta by the Greeks ‘ 
(\YH). Cp Galatia. 

In the list 1 jf the seventy apostles compiled by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus (sue Chron. Pasih., Bonn Ed., -1. \) Crcscens is 
enumerated as ’ bishop of Chalcedon in Gaul ’ (\hAki;8cm-o? rijs ev 
1‘ttAAtVd ; in that drawn up by Pseudo- Hippoh lus be appears 
as ‘Cusces bishop of Carchedon in Gaul. ’ Accord ins t* » the 
Pseudo- Soph roniu-., who enumerates "Innothy, *litus, C resuens, 
and the Ethiopian eunuch immediately after the twelve ap«<si|.-s ( 
he was founder of the church of Vienne in Gaul The Latin 
< hurch commemorates him on June 27 ; the Greek on July $0 
(all <114 with Silas, Andionicus, and Epaenetus). Sec Lipsius, 
Aftokr. Ap.-i.Xst.il. 

CRESCENTS t □ "lin'T/, Judg. 821 26 RV (AV 1 orna- 
ments'), Is. 3i3 R\’ (AV 'round tires like the moon'). 
Sue Necklace. 

CRETE (kphth • mod. Candid), the largest island 
in the /-Egcan sea, of which it is also the S. limit. 

Crete extends 140 in. from \V. to E., consisting of an irregular 
ridge of mountains which fall into three distinct groups, the 
central and loftiest (mod. 1 'i.ilonti) being the Mount Ida of the 
ancients. The X. coast is broken into a series of large bays 
and promontories; on the S. there are few harbours, and only 
oiie considerable bay — that of Messara, under Alt. Ida. The 
physical character of Crete is succinctly described by Strabo 
(475, upcuoj koX 6a<reta v\ «*>/<ro?, e\et S’ctyAun/as e0(cd/>7rovs). 

Lying at almost equal distance from Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, Crete was one of the earliest stages in the 
passage of Oriental civilisation to the \V. In historical 
tn nrs it was <'f little importance — chiefly as a recruiting 
ground for mercenary troops ( Pol. 31 26, Jos. Ant. xin. 
43 ; cp i Mate. 11 31) 1 Ouintus Metellus reduced the 
island in 67 B. c. , and it was combined with the 
('vinnaica to form one province — senatorial under the 
empi *i urs. 

The Jews were early connected with Crete (cp the 
story told in Tnc. Hist, ft 2 that the Jews were originally 
fugitives from (’rote) In (?' <>f Ezek. 25 16 and Zeph. 

25 [BX \ < ^J \\fi)T€s is rc.nl for the ‘Cherethites’ or 
1 Cherethims ’ (rm:) of EV, and Kprjrr} [BXAQ] in 
Zi-ph. 2 o for ma. which, however, is certainly not Crete, 
but denotes “land of the Cherethites’ — i.e. , Philistia. 
K/iJ}rts also occurs in C> of Ezek. 30s apparently for 
tyi£. See Chekktiiitks ; and, on the hypothesis con- 
necting the Philistines with Crete, Capiiior, Philis- 
■] ivi-s < iortyna (near modern H . Ih'ka in the Messara, 
the only considerable plain in the island) is mentioned 
ns containing many Jews (1 Macc. I023 cp IO67), and 
Philo {Leg. ad Cai. 36) says that Crete, like all the 
‘Mcditerranc m islands, was full of them (cp Acts’Jn 
Tit. 1 1014, Jos Ant. xvii. 12i, Vita, §76). 

The account of Paul’s voyage to Rome furnishes 
several geographical details. loom Cnidus his ship 
ran under the lee of Crete (Acts 27 7 inreTrXevaafiev tt) v 
K fnjrijv Kara ^aX/xihvriv), and some time appears to 
have hern spent in the shelter of the Fair Havens. 
Whether the apostle was able to accomplish there any 
missionary work cannot even be guessed ; and we are 
thus left without any information as to the process of 
th<* c\ angel i.sat ion of the island. When we next hear 
of it the gospel has apparently been widely established 
(see Pas 1 oral Epistles). 

The character of the Cretans as gathered from the 
epistle to Titus, is entirely in accord with what is 
known from other sources. The epistle (Tit. 1 12) quotes 
‘a prophet of their own’ {i.e., Epimenides, called 
Oeios avr) p by Plato, Laws, I642; deoipiXy)? Plut. Sol. 
12.), who stigmatised them as liars and beasts. It 
was a popular saying that it was impossible to out- 
cretan a Cretan (Pol. 821, cp Pol. 114 of 8i3 33x6). 
Polybius (G46) writes that ‘greed and avarice are so 
native to the soil in Crete, that they are the only people 

1 They were mostly archers: Paus. i. 234 , ’’EAAtjo-u' oti p.r) 
Kp^trtv ovk e7ri^uiptnr 60 ro£eve iv. Their internal dissensions 
k^pt the Cretans in military training : cp Pol. 48 244. 


CROCODILE 

among whom no stigma attaches to any sort of gain 
whatever’ (cp Tit. In, ‘ teaching things which they 
ought not for an ignominious gain ’ — a similar phrase 
occurs in Tit. I7). The repetition of the thought of 
Tit. 1 7 p.r) irdpoivov, ’ 2 2 irqfpaXmvs, 2j fiySe olvip tt o\\(p 
Otovi-Xntuevas is equally ominous (Cretan wine was 
famous in antiquity' cp Juv. Sat. 11 270). Tit. 3i 
bears tdnious rclerence to the turbulence of (be Cretans, 
a characteristic which runs through their history. 

For Crete as the ‘stepping stone of Continents, see 
A. J. Evans on ' Primitive Pictographs from Crete in 
J. He! ten. Stud. 14 (’ 94 )- AV. J. \v. 

CRIB (D'DKj, Is. 1 3, etc. See Cattle, § 5. 

CRICKET pinri), Lev. 11 22, RV. AV Beetle 

CRIME (i"IE>i), Job31n; see Law and Justice, 

§ 1 of. 

crimson, y^in, tola ' , a word common in the fcm. 
form nipin, t.vr.ih, or nrbn, tala' ath, is used in Ex. 

1 6 20 in the general sense of ‘worm’ [EV], in Is. 1 18 
(EV ‘ crimson ’ ), Lam. 4 5 ( EV ‘ scarlet ' ) for the crimson 
dye prepared from the body of the female Coccus ilicis, 
a Homopterous insect belonging to the family Coccida?. 

The female, which .crows to the size of a grain of corn, is in 
the adult or imago stage- attached by its inserted proboscis into 
the leaves and twigs of the Syrian Holm-oak, whose juices it 
lives on. The male is winged and flies about. The bodies 
of the females are collected and dried, and from them are 
prepared the colouring matters known as Cochineal, Lake, and 
Crimson. Since the discovery of America a Mexican species 
of Coccus, C. cacti , which lives on the India fig, has largely 
supplanted the first -named species as the source of the pigment, 
and at the present day both have lost their commercial value 
owing to the inwntinn of aniline dyes. In old literature the 
name Kermes (see below) is frequently used for Coccus. 

Other names for this colour are 'yj, sdni (Jer. 430, 
RV ' scarlet ' ; elsewhere EV ' scarlet ' ; see Colours, 

§ 14) and the late equivalent ‘■"cnr, kanntf 1 (2CI1 2714 
[6 1;,] 3 i4f -). The origin of the termination -il in ‘-•'enn 
is obscure ; it can scarcely be explained (as in Ges.< 13 )) 
bv the Pers. affix -hi ; for then- is no word kinnin in 
Pei s ( nor would it signify the colour if there were. 

For Is. 63 1 (pen, RV ,n e- ‘ crimsoned, 1 EV ‘dyed*), 
see Colours, i? 13/ n. m.— j\ i- s. 

CRISPING PINS (D'-tH), Is. 322. See Bag (2). 

CRISPUS ( Kp ICTTOC [Ti. \YH] ; a Roman name), 
ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, and one of Paul’s 
converts there (Acts is 8 1 Cor. 1 14). 

In Ap. Constt. 7 46 he is said to have been ordained bishop of 
2Egina. In Mart. Rom. Vet. he is commemorated on Out. 4. 

CROCODILE. ‘ Beasts of the reeds is nn alternative 
rendering (in AV m *) of nJ(J n»n, Ps. 6830 [31] (6 
Oh p 1 A TOY k&Aamoy), AV ‘ company of spearmen,' 
RV rightly ‘ wild beast of the reeds. 1 This means the 
crocodile (hardly Behemdth — i.e., the hippopotamus), 
used to symbolise the Egyptian power. Cp Hupfeld 
and 1 >'-l ad loc. 

According to Ci the 22 of Lev. 11 29 (AV ‘ tortoise’) 
was 1 ‘ land-crocodile see Lizard, a . For ‘ land- 
crocodile, ‘ RV’s rendering of rib, a kind of lizard (Lev, 

11 30), see Chameleon, i. For Jer. 146 RV m £- (o'sri ; 
AV ‘dragons, 1 RV ‘jackals’), see Dragon, § 4. For 
Job 41 1 ff. RV m tf- [41)25] (EV ‘Leviathan,’ AV m 4- 
‘ whale,’ * whirlpool ’), see Behemoth and Levi \than. 

The animal described poetically in Job has generally 
been identified with the crocodile (see especially Bochart 
3 Tin ff- )• Cntil recent times, when the propriety of 

* Probably from Pens, kirm, ‘a worm," ami perhaps akin to 
our ‘crimson 1 and ‘carmine’ (see Skeat, s. v. ‘crimson'). Cp 
bans, ten mi, which is probably identical with our word ‘worm ’ 
(//>. s. v. 'worm'). On the other hand, Del. {ZL T 3t» 593 ['78]) " 
may be right in connecting Ar. and Pers. kirmuz , from' which 
cannesinus and crimson are mo -4 naturally derived, with an 
independent Turkish root beginning with p instead of 3. 

2 The word k seems to have been read for by <£> in 
Cant. 7 5 [6]. See Hair, 
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making any zoological identification has been questioned, 
the chief dissentient has been Schultens. This gn.il 
eighteenth-century scholar thinks that the argunn nts for 
the crocodile and the whale are about equal ; the poet 
does not seem to him to ha\e been consistent in his de- 
scription. Tristram, however (.V///» 258), is of opinion 
as a naturalist that the crocodile is described under the 
name Leviathan, and if Huddc's translation and ex- 
position be adopted, the characteristics of tin- uoeodile 
— llit- difficult) of capturing nr taming it, its v.i-l si/«\ 
its formidable row of teeth, its impervious scales, its 
gleaming eves, its violent snorting, and its immense 
strength, — all come out with •marvellous exactness. 
Riehm (//II D, s.v. ’Leviathan') leaves it an open 
question whether the poet may not even have sn-n 
crocodiles in Palestine. Certainly tin: N.ihr cz-/iika 
near Civsarca is believed to have had crocodiles quite 
ately, 1 and, as the climate ol this marsh region re- 
seml'ilca that of the Delta, there is in this nothing sur- 
prising. Still, though Pliny ( HX a 19) speaks of this m er 
as the Crocodile river, and mentions a town called CTo- 
codilon, we have no evidence that there were crneodia-s 
there in biblical times. A thirteenth-century tract gives 
a strange story of fierce beasts called ’ cocatiiees ' having- 
been brought there (see Cuckatkk k), Sir John 
Maundeville designates them eorcounls. Sec further 
Budde’s elaborate commentary on Job -10 f ; and for 
another view (connecting the description in Job with 
mythology) see Behemoth and Leviathan, $ 3. 

'us niloticus , formerly common throughout the Nile, 
ha* been almost exterminated in the lower part of the m<r, 
though it -■till flourishes above the second cut.iraci. It is found 
from the Nile and the Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope, :ind 
in Madagascar and Syria. Large specimen* attain a length of 
15 feet. It was worshipped bv the ancient Egyptian* at Omh«"» 
and in the l'ayum (by Lake Moeris) under the name of Sobku 
(transcribed in Gk. .•-> ^£of-\oO; for a possible explanation of 
this. See MjNperO. P.ta >l ./ Ll<’. to)/ - N. M. A. E. S. 

CROCODILE, LAND (“D), Lev. 11 30, RV ; AV 
Chameleon ( q.v . ). Sec also above. 

CROCUS ir,Si*nn ». Cant. 2 1, RV m &- ; EV Rose 

(** )■ 

CROSS, We shall not attempt to introduce the 
reader to the archaeological study of the symbolism 
of the cross. Interesting as the task would be, it is 
really superfluous. If there was a time when it could 
be supposed that between Christianity and the non- 
Christian religions there was, in respect of the symbol 
of the cross, an affinity that was divinely appointed, 
that time is passed. We are no longer tempted to 
imagine that between the sign of the cross in baptism, 
and the heathen custom of bearing a mark indicat- | 
ing the special religious communion of the individual, 
there is a kind of pre-ord. lined relation. On the 
other hand, the fact that heathen notions did affect 
popular Christian beliefs in very early times, cannot 
be denied : the magic virtue ascribed to the cross 
has doubtless a non-Christian origin. For these matters 
it is enough to refer to Zenkler (Das Kreuz Christi), 
who fully recognises the original purity and simplicity 
of the earliest Christian view of the cross. His sobriety 
contract*, with the fantastic subjectivity of E. von Bunsen 
( Das Symbol des Kreuzcs , 1876). 

First as to the meaning of the Greek word aravpds, 
which has a wider range than the word 'cross’ by 
1 N t "‘h* 1 1* if is rendered in English. We find 

ure j t f re q Uen t]y u^etl for the most primitive 

and use 1 J • 

instrument of execution, the upright si, ike 

(crux simplex) to which the delinquent was bound 
when no tree was at hand (cp infelix at bur and infill \ 
lignum; Liv, 1 26 Cic. Pro Rabir. 4), or on which 
he was impaled (cp Hanging), as well as for the 
fabricated cross (crux compos it a) of various shapes. 

1 Schumacher says that he has seen a crocodile there, but 
that there are very few crocodiles left ( PEI'Q , Jan. 1887, p. 1). 
For a sifting of the evidence down to 1857 see Tobler, Dritte 
Wandcrung nach Paldstina ('59), 375 ff- Cp Rob. Phy, 
Geog. ('65), \ Baed. Pal (3) 272. 
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The origin of crucifixion is traced back to the 
I 1‘liu‘imi.ins. The cross was also used at quite an early 
date m some form or other by Egyptians ('I hue. 

1 no), Persians (Herod. 9 120), Carthaginians (Valerius 
Maximus ; l’nlyb. In, etc.), Indians (Diod. 2 j 8), 
Scythians (Justin, 2 5), and others, besides the Greeks 
(G- Curtius, 44) and the Romans. J Among the last- 
named, howi-ver, this cruel form of punishment (cp 
Cic. 7 err. 5 <>| ’ erudelissinium teterrimumque sup- 
pheium’ ; Jos. /.’/ v. 11 1) was originally reserved for 
1 slaves (wr-z/e supplied inn ; coinp.ue the application of 
| the term f unifir to slaves) ami criminals of the worst 
1 kind.- It was at first considered loo shameful a punish- 
ment to be inflicted upon Roman citizens (Cic. I'c/r. 

1 5 5m etc. ). 

( >1 the t mss proper there were three shapes — the crux 
immisMi or four-armed cross, the crux comm is\ct or 
0 three-armed cross, and the crux decussafu 

‘ ’ which is more commonly known as St. 
Andrew’s cross. Following the old tradition of the 
Church ( hen. 1 Icier. ii. 21 4 ; Justin. Tryph. 91 ; Tert. adv. 
Jud . 10, ei< ) which finds some support in the assertion 
of the Gospels that above the head of Jesus was placed a 
title (Mk. 1 ">26 einypacpT} tt)s airias ; Lk. 23 €iriypa<f>i ) ; 
Ml. 2737 atria ; Jn. I9i9 tLtXos), the cross of the NT 
has commonly been taken to be the crux ivut/isssa, J 
The accounts of the manner of the crucifixion being 
so nieagie, any degree of certainty on this point is 
impossible ; 4 but the evidence seems to preponderate in 
favour of the traditional view'. 

The four- armed cross in use at the time of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus was most probably of the following 
description. It consisted of two pieces — 
cross. ai] upright slake (stipes, staticulum), which 
was firmly fixed in the ground w ith pegs or fastened to the 
stump of a tree, and a cross-beam (antenna, patibnlum), 
which was carried by the condemned to the place of 
execution. High up in the upright stake an indentation 
was probably made in which to fasten with cord and 
perhaps also to nail the cross-beam (cp Lucian's £r\a 
reKraiveii' ; also Hor. Carm. 1 35 ; Cic. Verr, 621). At 
a suitable height from the ground was fixed a peg 
(ir^yp-a, scdilc , see Iren. Hacr. ii. 2-1 4) on which to set 
the body astride (cp Justin, Dial. 91 ; Iren. l.c. ; Tert. 
coni. Marc. 018) so that the whole weight might not rest 
upon the hands and arms. 5 This, together with the 
fastenings, made u. lest for the feet (virorrobiov, 
suppeuaneum lignum; cp Greg, of Tours, De (Hor. 
Martyr., chap. 6) unnecessary. 

It is probable that on such a cross as this Jesus 
was crucified, 6 and that the execution was carried out 
_ ... . in the regular manner. Soon after the 

4. Crucifixion. sentenL , 6 ( Val Max . 1,6; Dion. Hal. 

948), or on the way to execution (Liv. 0836; cp Cqc. 
Very. 654) the condemned was scourged 7 He was 
led, bearing his own cross, or rather part of it (Plut. 
De sera ninnnns vu/dictu, chap. 9 ; Artemid, 2 56 

1 In some of these cases (c \g. t Persians), no doubt, only the 
crux simplex is intended. The cross in the strict sense i«f the 
word wus not used by' the early Jew*. In Esth. 1 9 ^ 1 3 ^ re ~ 
presents n 4 n ‘ t>» hang ’ (cp the application of the term • L >n to 
Jesus by the later Jews), by OTavpavo . See-, however, Ha.'.G- 
l\-<y. It wus introduced inlo Palestine hy the Romans (se-r 
L.wv and (| s I ice, § 12 ; and cp Jos. Ant. xii. 14 c xx.i>2, 1 >J 
ii. Ido). 1 ’isli. in 1 he Gospels uses ^lAap/i, which seems to 
mean primarily ‘ to clcvale.’ Qur .111 (4 156) uses .\a/a/ui. 

1 Cp Lk. 2:432, Seii. Ep. 7, Cic. Pi trim. 71, Dion. f» 52, Jos. 

. I tit 1.4 22, Apul. A ««. 3. 

3 This too is the shape of the cross in the old (3rd cent.) 
caricature of the crucifixion which was found on the Pnl.iiine 
hill at Rome. 

4 s,, ,nic scholars (Keim, etc.) have contended for the crux 
coiunu.'sa. (cp Sc-neca, Consol, ad Mar., 20, Jos. BJ v. 11 1). 

5 Jeremy Ta\ lor {Life 0/ Christ) supposes the body to have 
’ rested upon nothing but four gieat wounds. 1 

e The offence alleged (Lk. 23 2) was a political one. Stoning 
was the Jewish punishment for blasphemy. See Law and 
Justice, § 12. 

7 The scourging of Lk. 23 22 Jn. 19 1 was probably a pre- 
liminary and therefore an irregular one. 
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and cp the symbolical phrase in Mt. 10 38 16 24) to 
which he was bound, along the public roads to an 
eminence (see Golgotha) outside the city gates (Cic. 
Very. .‘106; Plaut. Mil. glor. ii. 4 6). In front of 
him went a herald bearing a tablet (tit ulus ; Suet. , Cal. 
32) of condemnation, or he himself carried the alrLa 
(cp cravls, Socr. HE 1 17 ; iriva^, Euseb. HE v. I44; 
\e»>M t'/ia, Suz. HE 1 17) suspended by a cord from his 
neck (Suet. Calig. 32 ; Domit. 10 ; Dio Cass. f»4 3 ; 
Euseb. HE v. I44). On arrival at the place of execu- 
tion the cruciarius was stripped of his clothing and 
laid on the ground upon his back. The cross-beam 
was then thrust under his head, and his arms were 
stretched out across it to the right and left and perhaps 
bound to the wood (cp Lucan, Phars. 654 3/ Plin. 
H.Y xxviii. 4 ii), the hand being fastened by means 
of a long nail (cp cruci Jigcrc , ajftgere). Already, before 
or after the arrival of the condemned (see Cic. I 'err. 
v. 06 , and cp Polyb. i. 86 6; Diod. xxv. 62 ; Jos BJ 
vii. 64), the upright stake had been firmly fastened in the 
ground. The cross-beam was then, with the help of 
ropes (cp perhaps Plin. HX xxix. 4 57} and perhaps 
of some other simple contrivance, raised to its place on 
the stake. Here it was hung provisionally, by a rope 
attached to its ends, on a firm nail or notch, 1 whilst 
the body was placed astride the lower peg in the stake, 
and the legs bound. The beams were then probably 
bound and nailed together at the point of intersection. 
Nails like those already used for the hands would be 
employed to fix the feet (Lk. if 4 39 ; cp Plautus, Mattel. 
ii. 1 13 ; Just. Dial. chap. 1*7 . Tcrt. Adv. Marc. 319, 
etc.), which \\cre only slightly elevated above the 
ground. The nails were driven through each foot 
either in front, through the instep and sole, or at the 
side, through the ten da A chilli <. 2 The body remained 
on the cross until it decayed (Hor. Ep. i. 16 48 Lucan, 
P liars. 6543). or (from the time of Augustus) until it 
was given up to the friends of the condemned for burial 
(Qnmlil. Dccl. 69 ; cp Jos. BJ iv.52). Soldiers were 
set to watch the crucified (Cic. Pro Rubir. hi; Petron. 
Sat. 3 ; (Juint. Deed. 69; Mt. 2766 Jn. IH23). Death 
resulted from hunger (Euseb. HE 88) or pain (Seneca, 
Ep. 101). To alleviate the latter the Jews offered the 
victim a stupefying draught (Mk. lt'123 Mt. If 7 34 Bab. 
Sanh. f. 44 1). Breaking of the legs (gkCKokottiq. ; .see 
§ 6) was a distinct form of punishment among the 
Romans (Seneca, De J ra 332 ; Suet. Aug. 67 ; cp, 
however, Origcn on Mt. If 7 54). M. A. C. 

Modern realism takes an interest in these painful 
details which was unknown to primitive Christianity 
a , and to the evangelists. From an 
archeological point of view this may 
be justified ; but it is necessary to point 
out that the evangelists are entirely indifferent to the 
archaeology of the circumstances of the Passion. All 
indeed that they seem to care for is (1) the opportunity 
which the Cross gave for Christ to make fresh disclosures 
(in speech) of his wonderful character, and (2) the 
proofs which the Passion gave, as it appeared to them, 
of a 1 pre-established harmony ' between prophecy and 
the life of Jesus. When the iafxvpviafxevos olvos (wine 
mingled with myrrh) or ii£os (vinegar) is mentioned, it 
is chiefly, we may presume, to suggest a connection 
with IV 6fi.fi. 3 So the 'casting lots' doubtless fixed 


6. Evangelists’ 
point of view. 


1 Jeremy Taylor ( Life 0/ Christ) and Farrar (Li/e 0/ Christ ), 
assume that the body was nailed to a prostrate cro^s which was 
afterwards raised and fixed in its socket. < ’p however, the 
expressions crucem ascender e, in crucem cxcurrcrc, ai/af 3 aiv€iv 
e~i tov or. , etc, 

2 See Brandt, Die Evangclische Gesehichte , from which this 
part of the description is hurt owed. Fur the two nails cp 
Plautus, Mostell. ii. 1 13 and ste Me\vr. Olliers (Keim, Farrar, 
etc.) think that only one nail was used. 

a This seems to be plain from the expression in Mt. 2734 
(WH and RV) ‘wine mingled with gall.' The allusion is to 
Ps. 0fi2i (\oArj. ‘gall,’ would never have come in otherwise), 
and one remembers that Ps. 22 (from which the ‘Eli, eli,’ etc. , 
of Mt. 17 4'j is taken) is a fellow psalm to Ps. 09 . Sec also Lk. 


CROSS 

itself in tradition because of the parallelism of Ps. 2 2 18. 1 
The only XT passages in which a clear trace of sympathy 
with the physical pains of Jesus is discernible are Lk. 
23 44 and Heb. 67, especially the former. Here also 
great reserve is noticeable. Though \\ elstein (.\T, 
1731) quotes several ancient writers who state tli.it 
sweat, in some circumstances, is lc.dly tinged w'ith 
blood, 2 vet the early writer of Lk. 22 ^\f.° contents 
himself with saying that the sweat of Jesus in his 
agony was ‘as it were clots of blood 1 (ojeret 6 p 6 fi[ 3 ot 
, . aXpLaTos). There is no idence that any 

6 . ileath ot NT writer h l( , formed t he idea that Jesus 
esus. d i ec j 0 f a broken heart, as \Y. Stroud, 
M.D. , supposed [Treatise on the Physical Came of the 
Death of Christ, 1847) — certainly an idea for which 
many modern readers of the Gospel would be glad to 
find sufficient evidence. The hypothesis is based on 
Jn. 1934 . where we read that 1 one of the soldiers with a 
spear pierced (Hw^e) his side, and forthwith there came 
out blood and water. ’ From a critical point of view, 
we can hardly say that the fact that Jesus received 
this wound after he had breathed liis last is well 
established ; theorising upon it therefore, with 1 view 
to determine the cause of Jesus' death, is excluded. 
We have reason to believe (see Orig. on Mt. 2754) that 
<1 lance wound was .sometimes given to those who were 
erucified t<> accelerate death. The probability is (if the 
kernel of Jn. 19 31-37 be accepted as historical) that the 
two malefactors first had their legs broken ( crucifragiunr ) 
and then received their coup de grace by being pierced 
with .. lance. This is 11- >1 opposed to the literal 
interpretation of v. 34, for all that the evangelist denies 
is that the legs of Jesus were broken. That the state- 
ment of the ' eye-witness ' (6 4 us pa tubs) has come down 
to us in its original form, cannot, however, safely be 
asserted, because of the impossibility of explaining the 
issuing of 'blood and water' from an internal source 
physiologically. Perhaps one may suppose that the 
writerof Jn. I9.U-37 in its present form has accommodated 
the facts of tradition (the tradition attested by the ' eye- 
witness ' ) to his theologieal needs. There is a theological 
commentary on the ' blood and water' in * J11. 07 8 /, 
where the ' water' and the ' blood' have become, as it 
were, technical expressions for permanent supernatural 
channels of divine grace, though the commentary may 
to us (not to its first readers) be as obscure as the text. 

1 W'ith regard to the hypothesis of Dr. Stroud (viz., that death 
was sudden from rupture of the heart, and that the blood and 
water were the separated clot and serum of the escaped blood in 
the pericardial sac, which the spear had pierced), it is sufficient 
to mention the invariable fact, of which this physician appears 
to have been igiiuiant, licit the blood escaping into a s<.rnm 
cavity fr- .111 rupture < <f ;i great organ, such as the heart 
(aneurysmal aorta) or parturient uterus, dues not show the 
smallest tendency to separate into clot and serum ("blood " and 
"water," as he takes it), but remains thick, dark-red liquid 
blood. The notion that the wound was on the left side is com- 
paratively late. It is embodied in some of the newer crucifixes, 
where the wound is placed horizontally about the fifth costal 
interspace; but in most modern crucifixes, and probably in all 
the more ancient, the wound is placed somewhat low on the 
right side. That it was deep and wide, is inferred from the 
language of Jn. 20 27, where Thomas is bidden to " reach hither 
thy hand and thrust it into my side " — namely the side of the 
-spiritual body.' 

(The ordinary view of the motive of the soldier (Jn. 19 34) — 
viz., that he wished to make sure of the death of Jesus — is of 
course a mere conjecture. If, therefore, the expression e£e»c«V- 
rqa-av ( = np1, ‘ they thrust through,' in Zech. 12 10) will permit it, 
some may prefer to accept a new hypothesis that the wound 
inflicted by the lance was only a slight one. The author of this 
hypothesis thus explains it. — En,] ‘May it not have been a 
thoughtless, rather than a brutal net, the point of the lance being 
directed at something on the surface of the body, perhaps a dis- 

20 36 and especially Jn. 19 2 : ; f, which allude to the same passage 
(1 lie Suf/uj of J 11. corresponds to the e<‘s ttjv fdipav fxov of the 
psalm). ofos L most naturally rendered Vinegar [7.?/.]; cp 
quotations in Wetsicin. '1 his too suits Ps. li'.i. 

1 This is nut inconsistent with the fact thai the second part of 
Mt. 27 35 is wanting in the best MSS, and omitted by recent 
editors. See Jn. 19 24. 

2 ' Numerous more or less unauthentic modern instances have 
also been needlessly brought together.’ — c.v 

J An early addition to the original text (WH). 
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coloured wheal, Mob, or exudation, such as the scourging (Mt. 
-7 26) might have lefl, or the pressure uf the (assumed) ligature 
supporting the weight of the h..>dy might ha\e produced? 
Water not unmived with blood from some mu h mi^h.i liiial 
source is conceivable; but blood and water fiom an internal 
source area mystery.’ — r. c. 


Ajurt from the references to the cross in the evangeli- 
cal narratives, there are a few passages in which the 
cross is mentioned, or his Urn thought 


7. Biblical 
References. 


to be mentioned, in «... manner which lias 
the note of originality, 
u If Sellin (Scruhialrl, 106) were right in reading 
‘■'r i n is. \y e should get a striking though 

unconscious anticipation of the cions of Jesus in 
prophecy. It is this writer’s rather strange theory that 
Zerv kbabel [</. ], whom he idealises in the light of 
Is. a 3 and kindred passages, suffered impalement as the 
Jewish Messianic king. Unfortunately the sense of ’ cross’ 
(ffravpos) for in is justified neither by its etymology (see 
Ges.-Buhl) nor by usage. Taw nuwns properly a 
tribal or religious sign, and is used in Erek. U 46 for a 
mark of religious import on the forche.nl {«. p Cut it nos. 
§ 6) and in Job 31 35 (if the text is right) for a signature. 1 
No Jew would have used m for erranpjs. though, the 
crux commissa being m the shape of a T, the cross is 
often referred to by early Christian writers as the 
mystical Tau. 


2. Mt. TO 38 ’ He that taketh not (cm) \a /Jifidvec) his 

cross, and followcth after me, is not wo 1 thy of me ’ , cp 
Lk. 14^7 ’ doth not bear (01) /i.aoruj'ei) his cross’ ; Mt. 
1 * > - 4 ’ let him take up (dpdru>) his cross’ (so Mk. .S34 
Lk. Two views are held: (1) 'I hat to take, or 

take up, or bear 1 cross was a prmcrbial phrase for 
undergoing a great disgrace, suggested by the sight of 
the Roman punishment of crucifixion ; and (2) that 
though the substance of the saying may be due to Jesus 
himself, the form, as perhaps in many other cases, is clue 
to the recasting of the saying by a later generation, 
possibly under the influence of the highly original 
phraseology of Paul. 

3. Gal. 2 20 xP l<jt Q <TVP€(TTa 6 p<j)jxcu \ 'I have been 
crucified with Christ ' (cp 614). It would be difficult to 
assert that this strong expression was suggested by any 
saying of Jesus ; it has obviously arisen out of the 
previous statement, * through the law I died to the law ' 
The crucifixion of Jesus is of slight interest to Paul as 
a mere historical event ; it becomes all-important 
through the apostle’s mystical connexion with Christ. 
The crucifixion has an ideal as well as a real character, 
and the former gives a value to the latter (cp Adam AND 
Eve, § 2). On G<il. 313 see Handing. t. k. c. 

■See further Jesus, § 29/ , and OnsiM-.i.s, §<$ 12 14 ; also 
Brandt, Die Eia?ij.ltschc (jeschickte (‘93), 1 79 ^ , Kcim, 
Jesu von Nazar a, 3 409 ff. ; Meyer, Da t Mat l ham- Evan- 
gelt um (7th ed, , 1898), 488 f. ; Godet's Commentary on 
Luke ; and, in particular O. Zui.kh.-i’s Das Kreuz Christi 
(1875 ; ET 1878). §§ 1-4 m. .v. c. , $$ 5-7 T. k. c. 

CROW (kopoonh). Par. 0 5 4. Sue Raven. 


CROWN. In considering the crown of the Hebrews 
the primary signification of the English word, and the 
1 origin of the tiown itself, must not 

be lost sight of. Originally ennui, 
garland, fillet, chaplet, and diadem were hardly to be 
distinguished from one another. 

As to the form of the Israelite crown we have no 
certain information. The ancient Egyptian forms of 
the upper and lower country crowns, the one with high 
receding slope, the other bottle- sha pi •<] (see hieroglyphs 
in Egypt, § 43 n. ), are less to be thought of than the 
Assyrian truncated cone with its small pointed elevation 
rising in the centre. The latter was worn by the highest 
classes, and may well have been the head-dross of 
1 So RV, with most critics ; but the text of v. 34./? is certainly 
in disorder (see Beer, ad loci). ‘Ti ‘my sign ' (= ‘ my signature ') 
a most improbable expression. Tg. and Vg. presuppose TV— 

‘ tny desired 


31 


Hebrew royalty, Another important variety was 
the Diadem [g. vj] t which was worn as cl fillet (see 
Turman, i), or encircled the high imperial hat of 
Persian sovereigns. From this has probably been 
derived the high priest’s Mrutic [q.v., 2], The Persian 
hat is perhaps referred to in the late Heb. kef her (in3 
Esth. Iir2i7 68 and perhaps Ps. 459 [ IO ] [Gi:i. Che.], 
in Esth. StaSy/Aa ), 1 and in the iddapis of 1 K.sd. 3 6 (EV 
' headtiru ’) The Hebrews must ha\e been familiar 
with the an*. k-iiI aislmn of distinguishing rulers by 
special forms of headgear ; but 111 the frequent allusions 

2. Royal crown. to the n ' lv "."’""' s of “ royal accession 
loronah on is mentioned only onec — 
in the case of Jo.ish (2 K. 11 12). See Coronation. 
Besides the bracelets (n'nj/Jin ; so \\‘e. 's emendation: 
see Bracelet), we sec that the distinctive ornament 
w uni by King Joash was the >ti ter m It means simply 
’ mark of separation or consecration, "•* and, originally, was 
perhaps nothing more than a fillet (W'RS A’rl. Sem. ( 2 ) 
483 / ). In post-exilic literature it forms part of the 
high priest’s headdiess (see Mn RE, 3 4). C )f its earliest 
use we are ignorant. It is true that according to > S. 

1 10 S.iul's iti'zcr was transferred to his rival David ; but 
we cannot be sure that the statement is historical. The 
representation that kings went into battle wearing their 
insignia need not be disputed ; 3 but there is good ground 
for suspecting that the writer (who is an Ephraimite) is 
imaginative. See Samuel, i. § 4 (2). Now nek {//A 
1 307) holds that Solomon was the first to introduce 
a royal crown. Certainly David did not have his son 
crowned (anxious though he was to have Solomon's 
right popularly recognised : 1 K. 1 33), and neither 

Absalom nor Adonijah went through the rite of corona- 
tion when claiming the throne; but it is remarkable 
that, when so much is said of Solomon's throne (1 K. 
10 18), nothing is hinted about a crown. That the 
itdrah (may) was, at least for a limited period, the 
usual ornament of Jewish kings may be taken as certain. 
It is possible that this also was originally a diadem or 
fillet, although in Job 31 36 we read that it could be 
' bound ' upon the head (ijy), which suggests that it 
was a turban. In Cant. 3 n it represents the bride- 
groom's (Hellenic?) garland. 4 Not only does the 
\itdrdh, by 1 common metaphor, typify dignity and 
honour, but also in late passages its possession implies 
sovereignty and its loss is synonymous with the king’s 
degradation. A case of the former is Ps. 21 3 [4], * Thou 
settest a crown (may) of fine gold on his head ' (ariepavov 
Ik \L 0 ov tl/xLov) ; of the latter, Kzck. 21 26 [31], ‘ Remove 
the mitre (ddjsd ddapis), and Lrke off the crown (may 
i Tricpavos ).' Here we may follow Srnend and Bertholet 
in explaining both mitre and crown of the royal insignia: 
Zedekiah is to be stripped of all 1ns dignity. For the 

1 It is in Esther, too, that the decoration of the horse with the 
king’s crnwii is mo4 clearly associated with the royal dignity 
(■.••litrast Esth. 0 8 with 1 K. 1 33). See also Chaim.kt. In later 
Hebrew td became the ordinary word for crown. It is used 
in the phrase, ‘the enmn of the law,' a precious crown-shaped 
ornament of llie scrolls of the Pentateuch, als.i of the crowns 
on certain Hebrew letters and in the famous Mishnic sentence 
(Aboth 4 jo), ‘There are three crowns: the crown of Torah 
(Law), the crown of priesthood, and the crown of mvalty; but 
the crown of a good name e\i els them.' Lagan io (Gesaut. 
Alhattdl. '267 13-15) ngauls -|]-D a* a Persian loan-word; but 
the root is common in IKbicw. As in most other words for 
crown, the root-meaning must be ' to encircle, ' 

2 tp uses different words for 713. In 2 S. 1 10 it has /3a<xiAeiop 
[BA], Sta\iffxa [L], in L\. ^'->6 jri-raAor. whilst in 2 K. 11 12 the 
word is l< h untranslated (<<~£cp [I'd, u,Vp [A]; lnii dytWpa [L]). 
In the last-mentioned place the l.irgum and Pesh. have 

3 Tlienius refers to Layard, Nineveh, fig. 18. Raineses 1 put 
rm .1 distinguishing ornament when he went ag.iinst the Khita 
(I’.rngsch, Gcsch. -Eg. 499). 

4 The may which David captured (2 S. 12 30) belonged to the 
idol of the Ammonites (see Ammon, 8). For the Talmudic view 
on this and other pas-.iges connected with royal and priestly 
crowns, see Leopold Lows excellent essay ‘ Kranz und Krone' 
in his Gcs. Sc/ir. 3 407/ 
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priestly rr vi'j (cp Ecclus. -l.'iis), see Mitre; and for 
other Hcb. words to designate distinguished head-gear, 
see Diadem, Tv khan. 

Crowns or garlands were worn by brides (Ezek. Id 12 
nixan rr_y) and by bridegrooms (Is. 61 10 -in-:, R\' 
_ . , garland). 1 The ’oil of joy’ ( ib . , i<. 3) recalls 
ri , e the myal anointing (see G iRONATlu.x), and 
gTOom s j t ji , ay be that the bridegroom wore a chaplet 
crown. ^ king of the festival. Delitzsch thinks that 
the bridegroom's pScr was a turban. Solomon (Cant. 
3 11) is represented as wearing a diadem or \i tardh on 
the day of his espousals (cp Canticles, § 9). In 
the time of Vespasian the bridegroom's chaplet was 
abandoned (Midi. Sot ah 9 14). I11 the Middle Ages 

the Jews resumed the use of wreaths for brides. 

Josephus asserts that after the return from the exile 
Aristobiilus, eldest son of Hyrcanus I. , was the first to put 


4. Post-exilic 
and NT usages. 


4 a diadem on his head ’ (mduq/ia, Ant. 
xiii. Hi). From Zeeh. 69-15. however, 
it would appear that Zcl hariah was 
directed to select from the exiles’ gifts enough gold and 
silver to make crowns (nn’.ryj or a crown (mir,;. We., 
Now'. ) for Zerubbahol 2 Josephus was perhaps thinking 
solely of the Hu -uiuiii.-ean kings ; those priest-kings wore 
4 buckles of gold ’ on their shoulders, not crowns on 
their hi;, 11 Is (1 1M.1cc.lO89 1444 , Tropmjv Xl )rff v v I h,-l - : 
Buckle, 3). The Talmud thinks that II \ nanus, the 
‘second l Livid,’ wore two separate crowns, one royal 
and one priestly (A 7 dd. 66 <7) ; rind Josephus rep •• t> 
a present to this king of «• golden crown from Athens 
(o-T^pai'os, . Inf. xiv. 85). 

The Gr, <rrt>^ai'i;s, which properly denotes the badge 
of merit as distinct from otddrjpa the badge nf royalty 
( see Diadem), is frequently used by o to n pro. nit 
; but the distinction between oido-qp a and arbepavos 


was not consistently observed in Hellenistic Creek. 

In the NT arb<l>o.vo^ is used of the garlands given to 
the victors in games (1 Cor. 925 ; cp 2 Tim. Hi 5 ), of the 
ornaments worn by the ’ elders, 1 etc. in the visions of the 
Apocalypse (Rev. 44 1062 14 i4[here, the Si >11 of Man] 1, 
and of Jesus’ crown of thorns. The last perhaps affects 
the Roman rather than the Jew'ishidca as to the symbolism 
of the crown ; but Judtvan id« as on such matters must by 
that date have been assimilated to the Roman. 

In RV 1 M \cc, 10 29 11 35 13 .7 39 2 Mace . 14 \(ct4<Polvos) 
‘ crown ’ ( \V ’crown tax ') refers to a ’ fixed money pay- 
ment like the Roman auruni coronartnni (Cic. in Pi son. 
ch. 37), in room of the wieath or crown of gold which 
at one time it was customary, and even obligatory, for 
subject peoples to present as a gift of honour (cp 2 
Macc. 1 1 4 and $ 2 above) to the reigning king on 
certain occasions’ (Camb. Bib. ad * Macc. In 29); see 
Tax \tion 

On the ser of the altar (Ex. 30 3 f. 37 26 f. EV 1 crown,’ 
RV m s ‘rim’ or ‘ m« aiMing 'j, see Altar, § 11 ; on 
that of the ark ( ih 2 .">n 37 2), sec Auk. $ 13 ; and on 
that of the table of shewbread ’ ( ib . ' 2 a 24/! 37 nf), see 
Altar, $ 10. G renders by Kvpdrtov arpeirrov and 

GTf<‘ . '1 ]. 

See Chaplet, Mitre, Turban ; and cp Gold. 

1. a. — s. a. r. 


CRUCIFIXION. Sec Cr, ,-. S . 

CRUCB 1. The cruse of water ( HT7- 2, sappAhath) 
which stood by Saul's 1* d when he was surprised by 
David (1 S. 26ni2i6: ip 1 K. l'.in) was probably a 
small water- jar of porous clay like the 'ibrik (vulgar 
pronunciation, brfk) of the modern Syr 1 ms and 
Egyptians. The porosity of the clay en ibles the 
water to be kept e»>ol if the br 7 k is placed in a draught. 

1 The reading i-, difficult. Many follow Hitzig and read 1*3' 
for j -3* (Aw*., SHOT no); ‘like a bridegroom who ordtrs 
his o‘>r inal.’ Cr .v.ns, it may h«: added, are still used i:i the 
lii.irri r»t>-s uf the < r»-A: t hurch. 

2 Th ■ M T a-M • - /> ■ harinh's crown to JoMnri the high priest ; 
but tin-. e m h-irdly b«_ maintained (see ZERUBBAuti., and cp Kimhi 
ad toe.). 
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The same vessel was u-w-d by the poor to hold oil (cp 

1 K. 17 12 14 x'k where it is distinguish' d from the 
larger ~id or water-jar [EV ’pitcher’] in which the 
household supply was fetched from the well [Gen. 

2 1 14 ^ G vupta] >. 

In 1 K. IT in 106 and in Judith 10 5, uses the word 

also written Kap^aK-q^, which, if from Ka^.7ru>, would 
suggest the shape of the Roman ampulla. 

2. The cruse of honey which Jeroboam’s wife took as 
part of her present to Ahijah (1 K. U3) was the bakbuk 
or earthenware bottle (see Bottle). The Greek trans- 
lators (G AL Atj. ) render by ardp-vos, a wine-jar, whit h, 
it is interesting to note, is also used by G ,;AFL for the 
sinseneth (EV ' pot of manna') laid up in the sanctuary 
(Ex. I633). This cruse or jar of manna was of earthen- 
ware according to the Targum, but of gold according 
to G {Joe. cit. ). 

3. The cruse (nT,4. vdpLaKr}) of 2 K. 22of, used by 

Elisha to -hold salt, was probably n flat dish or plate 
rather than a buttle or jar (cp 2 Ch. 3 ."13 [G Kal 

evo 8 u> 0 yj] ; r;?k s iii 2 K. 21 13 0 d\d( 3 aaTpos [I >] , t 6 
dXdftacTTpov [A], to 7 n^ibv [L], Pan). 

4. On the cruse (7/ dViJcuTTpos ; AV Bn\, 2) of Mt. 

267, etc., strictly a jar or phial of alabaster, usually 
pear-shaped or pyramidal (Pliny, //.V 9 56), see 
Ala MASTER. A. R. S. K. 

CRYSTAL. There can be little doubt that rock 
crystal is intended by the trpvcrraWos of Rev. 21 11 : glass 
is repr> sen toil by iiaXos (see Glass). Theophrastus 
(n) reckons crystal among the pellucid stones used for 
engraved seals. In modern speech we apply the term 
crystal (as the ancients apparently did) to a glass-like 
transparent stmn: (commonly of a hexagonal form) of 
the flint family, the most refined kind of quartz. 

In G Kpi'crraWos represents — 

u. rr-. ’ frost ’ or 4 ice,’ perhaps even in Ezck. I22. 1 

b. [gz.x] (Is. fllis, EVf ‘carbuncles’), — that is, 

'stones of fire’ (cp Ass, aban iui/i, 4 stone of fire = 
hipindu), on an assumed derivation from nap, ’ to kindle’ 
(lit. by rubbing) : hence the rendering ofAq. \[&. rpvira- 
viap-to, Svm. Tlu-od. [Attf. ] Vg. bap/dt s sen/ptos 

[sca/pfos] LXX and Pesh. have KpvardWoo (nap?). 

c. n*7 11, E\ r ’ bdellium’ Xu. 1 1 7 (cp Field, Ilevnp.), 

d. Tcp, EV 'vapour' (Ps, 1-1^8). 

For Job 2S i7f AV (jvr'n). RV ' glass' ; see Glass. 
gabis (Job 28 18 ; RV ‘crystal,’ AV 'pearls’), 
is of obscure oiigin ; cp perhaps Ass. gabdsn, 4 be thick, 
massive. ' 

The RV ‘crysi.-.l finds support in the Heb. ‘hail’ 

(on the relation of meanings see DDL, s.?>. ami possibly 

intheT.igg. j , ^7i2(l.ag. also — ..;)pu<7o*' l > >/" r:n//i [D.m. 105 

2 Ch. 3 5 Vg.; ip Oi'ii 1 R J\ which, like Ar. Pcrs. billcnor (the 
word is slightly transpos- !), means ‘crystal or even 1 glass,’ as 
well as ‘beryl, 1 Blau understands 1 glass pearls.’ 

(pBNAC transliterates yaSfis and so Theod. yafiiq ; ihe Tosh, 
is too paraphrastic to be of any use; and vrrepqppei'a [Sjm.] 
[Syr. Hex., mg. 0-^-1 are appellatives 

derived from JIH 'to heap up,' C'L’TZ.*, ’heap,' ‘hill.’ 

CUB (IFD), Ezek. 30 5 RV ; AV Chub (<j.v. ). 

CUBIT. S' •<; XV LIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The common term is ■T’N, aiuviah (prop, length of fore-arm? 
see I'.HB ; A-ss. ammatu , i n the Siloam inscription Isf-]), 

Gen. Mi-,; cp tl ,, .XTT7.X*, ’an ordinary cubit 1 (l7t.3n) n -N 
nSj’ rv:N3 one handbreadth longer than the usual cubit (K/ek. 
4U5J, etc. 

joined, Judg. 3 i6t ^ems to he a short cubit ; so Jewish 
tr:i«l'ti.>n ; see Mo>»p.- ( /A'/. 104 [’03]. 

'Lie. NT term i-. -t)\v s, .M : . 1I27 Lk- I-25. 

CUCKOW, RV 4 seamew ; Xapos [BAl-'k] ; 

1 Hitz. and Co. delete ‘ terrible,' RTUH (so tP BA , but not 0Q 
Vg. Pesh.). It is of course possible that we should read rnp* 
cp b. 
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Lev. 11 16 Dt. 1 4 15+), is mentioned among unclean birds. 
It cannot be identified with certainty. I he Heb. root 
probably signifies leanness; thus the kindred vvnnl 
.f ahhepheth (cp Ar. suhaf ), denotes cun sumption 
or phthisis. There is no settled Jewish tradition ; but 

and Yg are very likely right in understanding some 
kind of aquatic bird, perhaps the tern [Sterna /!nvi<tti!i\, 
FFP , 135). The AY ' cuekow ’ cmnes from the Geneva 
Bible. 

Two species of on koo spend the summer in l’.ilesiinc : Cut ulus 
cattoruSy the v\uM> -spre.nl c. • 1 1 1 1 >n » m I.mo, viliiili returns fu-m 
its winter 1 porter-, lowaril.s 1 1 1 end "f Man Ii ; anil the pro.it 
spotted enrkuo, rr.< A $ glmutarius, wlmli arrives rather 

earlier, k .mo 1 Ti in. ram enuiner ite.s nine species of tern Ik 1 i mir- 
ing to two c-ncr.i found in Palestine, sumr ni' whi» h are plutiilul 
alonp the sc.i coasts and armiinl the inland waters, c sp« ■ i.illy 
in winter. The shearwater, Pujhnus, is another identification 
suggested for the Sa’ieifh. P. velkeuanus, an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean and other .seas, has acquired the name of 
‘ante damnee' from the French -speaking inhabitants of the 
Bosphorus, its restless habits having given use him mg the 
Mohammedan population to the notumth.it ii is the corporeal 
habitation of lost souls. n. m. — ,\ i-., s. 

CUCUMBERS k. »"..•/*//// ; ciKy<M [-yoi 

B* b L], Xu. 11 5 1 ) and Garden of Cucumbers (ilu’pD, 
mikldh ; ciKYHpATON. Is. 18 IS.it. 6 70 [69]!). Emms 
analogous to the word rendered ‘ cucumber 1 occur in 
Arabic, Aramaic, Ethiopic, Assyrian, and Carthaginian ; 
and probably Gr. tri kvt ) 1 is the same word with the first 
two consonants transposed.' 2 It is thus known that what 
is meant is some kind of gourd, cucumber, or melon, 
perhaps primarily Cucumis Chate , L. (Low, 330), which 
is now regarded as 1 v.uiety of the melon ( Cucumis 
Me.’o ; see Hassel.|uist, Iter P,i,\e<t. 491). 

The cucumber itself, Cucumis satk'us, originated in NW. 
India, and certainly the hansuit name sauhasa looks strikingly 
111.: criicuo?. It seems clear that the oucnrnb* r reached the 
M . Ji: irranean regiim pretty early. De Candolle (iV. PI. 
C nit. 212) says that there is no evidence that it was known in 
ancient Egv pc ; this, however, applies equally to the melon ( 208). 

(for riNsr,**? » is simply ’place of cucumbers’; 
Ar. and Syr. have similar words with the same 
meaning. Cp Foud, § 5. N. M. — vv. T. t.-u. 

CUMMIN . KyMlNON. cvminum, Is. 282527 
Mt. 23 2 5 ) is the seed of an umbelliferous herbaceous 
plant ( f. >t>ninum cvminum, L. ) which is used as a condi- 
ment with different kinds of food. A native of the 
Mediterranean region, 3 it was from an early period 
largely spread over \Y. Asia 4 The Heb. name, which 
is of unknown origin, is found also in Arab., Syr., 
Eth. , and Carthaginian, and has passed into Greek, 
Latin, and many modern languages, including English. 

Cummin is often referred to by ancient writers. Thus two 
early Greek comedians include it in lists of condiments (Mcincke, 
378 457); Dioscorides (36r /.) and Pliny (*J0 14 f ^7 J> desgri e its 
medicinal properties, the latter noticing especially its effect in 
producing paleness — re ferred to by Horace (7-/. i. ‘exsangue 

cuminum ') and by Persius (v. 55, ‘ pulloutis grann cumini '). 

The mention of the seed in Mt 2^23 as a trifling 
object on which tithe was rigidly imposed by the 
Pharisees reminds us of the Greek use of KVfj.LU 07 rpLaT 7 ]s 
(’cummin-sawer ’) for a. niggard or skinflint (Arist. 
Eth. X. iv. I39). In Is. 2827, where Yahwes varied 
discipline of Israel is illustrated by the care and dis- 
crimination with which the husbandman performs his 
appointed task, it is noticed that finer grains, cummin 
and nip (see Fru uls), are threshed with staff and rod, 
the heavier treatment by the threshing wain being re- 
served for coarser seeds. M. 

CUN 1 r*h 188 RV ; AV Chun. 

CUNNING WORK, CUNNING WORKMAN. The 

'cunning workman, ’ nc’ri. is distinguished from the 
'craftsman' — — 111 E\. 3.O35 3.823, and the recur- 
rence of the phrase aehn nryp in connection with certain 

1 Theophrastus has crim/os and triKvrf ; according to Fr:ias the 
former was the cucumber, the latter the melon. 

2 So Ge-.. Thes. s.v. ; Lag. Ann. 1975, Mitth. 2356. 

3 Bentham and Hooker, Gen. PI. 1 oe'i. 

* Dioscorides knows it chiefly in Asia Minor. 
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textile fabrics (Fx. 26i 3 i 2.S6 15 368 35 3!) 3 8 [P]) sug- 
gi-.sts some specialised meaning (see Embroidery). 1 

usuallv has v</>ai / ttjs or v<f>avro s ; \ g. usually polymitarius 
'•r <'f>u.s /'.'iyiuitcniuuty the work of the dnm.isk we.ner (see 
Wi-wiRi.). AVimj. (Kv. ’Jili), perhaps less ui curatelv, has 

‘ embroiderer ' (sic kv). On the oilier hand, the 

* cunning w..rk‘ (TG CTlU) of E.\. 31 4 32 3335 .■ Ch. 2 14 J 13] is 

mainly ih.it "f the metal uoillcr and jeweller; in 2 Ch. 20 15 it 
is l hat of tile milil.ii y tngnu.u. 


CUP. ‘1 he si -vi -n 11 el n ew and ( .'reek words rendered 
'cup' m KV can be but ii 11 per fi -i lly distinguished ; see, 
In mover, l-'i.AiaiN, Go HI. FT, Mi.m.s, Pottery ; also, 
un Jnseph's divining cup, Divination, § 3 [3], 
Joseph; and on the ’cup of blessing ' ( 1 Cor. 10i6), 
Eucharist, 1 'assove.k. 

The 1 1 guif <>\ a wine- cup occurs frequently to 
express the effect, whether cheering (IX. 285) or the 
« • 1 rev erse, 2 of providential appointments. 

. . T in- pi 1 »| diets b< -mg primiii ilvmes.si-ngers 
applications. f 1 ' 7 1 . . - ^ 

of vvoi. - , the second of these applications 

predominates. In the XT the figure describes the suffer- 
ings wijlingly accepted by 1 < 'lintst and his followers (Mt. 
2i) 22 f. 2639, etc. ), and is used in the older Jewish sense 
in Revelation [e.g.y 14io IG19). Now hme does the term 
' cup ' stand by itself in the sense of ‘ destiny’ ; tin: use 
described above never produ.cil what may be called 
a technical sense of do. ’cup.' In IX. 116 16 5 it is 
a second Di3. me.ining ' appointment, destiny, ' from 
\ / DC^=n;^. ‘to number, to determine,' that is used. 
'The purtion of my (or their) cup’ should be ‘my (or 
their) destined portion.’ No one can drink ‘flic and 
brimstone,' nor can 'cup' and 'lot' stand as parallel 
expressions. From the list of passages we designedly 
omit Ps. 116 13 ; ' lift up the cup of salvation ' should be 
’ lift up the ensign of victory' (reading dj ; see Enmo.n). 


For 'ctye nn, J'R, Is. 22=4 EV, see Bason, i. For Jer. 30 s, 
^' 33 , giibi’i , Joseph's silver divining cup, Gen. 44 2 12 id , see 
above. For the bowls upon the golden candlestick (Ex. ’JO 31 ff. 
37 17 ^fif)sce Candlestick, § 2. For 012, kos, the common 
term(Gen. 40 ti, etc.), see Meals, § 12. For Jer. 5*2 19, n’fjE, 
v Unak kith (AV ‘cup’), and Jer. 52 19, rp, sa/A (RV 'cup'), 
see Bason, 4. For Xu. 47 RV, 1 Ch. 28 17 I 1 Y, rrt2*j?, l^sutvot/i, 
see Flagon. The NT term is rroTripiov (m iP for hos), Mt. 23 25 
2 b 27, etc. 

CUPBEARER (Hpw’D, lit. ’one who gives to drink' ; 
OINOXOOc)- la Eastern courts, where the fear of intrigues 
and plots was never absent, cupbearers were naturally 
men whose loyalty was above suspicion ; they frequently 
enjoyed the sovereign's confidence, and their post was 
one of high importance and honour (so, e.g. , at the 
court of Cambyscs, Her. 3 34; cp Marquart, I hilologus, 
fifi 220). The only reference to cupbearers in Israel is 
in the unique chapter describing Solomon's court, 1 K. 
IO5 (e&vovxovs [L]) = 2 (,'h. 94. Elsewhere cupbearers 
are spoken of in connection with Egypt (Gen. 40 1-23 
41 9), Shushan (Neh. In eiWPxos [IJ»V- *']). and Nineveh 
(Tob. I22). It is perhaps hard'y necessary to acid that 
the Assyrian Rabshakeii [<7- z». ] has nothing to do w ith 
4 cupbearer. ' 

In Gen. l.c.y EV ‘butler' C’iTT -X ‘ chief butler ’ (402 
apxioivoxoos ( A f 'Lj). In r». 13 d? aptly uses apx t0tI ' 0 .Y 0ta ' "'"-re 
the Hebrew has |3, ‘position, office.' With reference to Neh. 
I11, it is worth noticing that Nehemiah was only one of the 
<1 ipbe.arui s to Artaxerxes (not the cupbearer ; 1 p Be. -I’'-..), 
(p finds a reference to male and female cupbearers in Lm Us. 
28 (nnc’l me, olvo\ooe [-ous ^’•■'Al leal oDoyoa?) ; but see 
F.ccu si \ -. 1 1 s, 52. The chance allusion in Jo-.. Ant. xvi. 81 
shows that at llic court of Herod (.is was ;.Kn the case in 
Assyria) the etipbean is were vinnu li-- ((H’s envonvo? above may, 
of course, be nothing more than an error). See, generally, 
Meals, § ii end. 

CURDS (nmi), Is. 7 r 5 RV m e- See Milk. 


CURSE. See Blessings and Cursings, Blas- 


1 Cp Fr. yen ie, applied in a specialised sense to ci\ il and 
mil i tnrv , n».'/u'e> (ntgentunf), and the Eng. enyme. 

- 1R. i'0 *, 1 si 75 8 lu) Is. f»l it Jer. 25 15-17 49 12 Lam. 4 21 Ezek. 
23 32-34 1 Cp also Jer. 51 7 Zech. 12 2. 
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CURTAIN 


0 »vkn\nt; and cp Urim and | 


rnr.MY, Han, 

Thi'mmi.m. 

On 0“]~, herein (Mai. 4 6 [324], etc.), see especially R w. 
On lebhii ah, H. (il 15 (RY«"g- prefers Oath 

"Ax in Nu, 5 21 (RVmg. ‘adjuration ’) ; ■“iNxn Lam. 365], 

i'HX’D, Dt. 2 S 20 (RV ‘cursing’). Karade/xa, Rev. 2 2 3 

( KV««. ‘ anj tli 114 atLiirscd and /car 1 pa, (_I.il. 3 10 13, see Bless- 


1. Babylonian. 


CURTAIN. For Ex. 2« 1 f., etc. (a-T), and 
Nu. 3 26 [31], etc. (“2*2 ; more iitiijlly ^hanging’ in A\‘. gener- 
ally ’screen’ in RV), see Ta»lrn\cle. pn (xa^apa : Is. 

•In _.■(), KV'»tf 1 gau/e, is properly infin. of ppi, ‘ to be fine or 
linn I li'_ Iii;.i\ iis .1 1 •; likened to a fine gauzy expanse. The 
r-.n-l- 1 mg ’ > m tain ’ is l-»js< , and is due, no doubt, to the use of 
n” - T in tin. parallel IV 1 U 4 2. 

CUSH. 1. A (non - Semitic) people called Kasse is 
mentioned in the ciineffiirm inscriptions as dwelling in 
the border country between X. El.mi 
and Media. Sennacherib (T.iyl. C\l. 
I64 ff , KB 1 87) describes this region as difficult to ■ 
traMTse, and as not subjugated by any of his pre- 
dece- s' u s. In f:n t, it was a. conquering race that 
dwelt there. To it belonged the dynasty which ruled 
o\cr Babylonia for nearly six centuries — a lengthened ; 
rub.-, the con M -<j uence of which was the infusion of | 
a large Kassitc element into tin • population of li.ibv- 
lonia, especially S. H.ibs luma, which might fitly be 
called the land of Kas. It is this Kas or Kos (when, e 
Ml s Kiis) 1 th it is intended in Gen lot, where 
XbukDi) [(/.?•. ] is called the son of bush. That the 
Babylonian Kas is meant in Gen. '213 as the passage 
now stands, is much less i.\isv to make out (see I’aka- 
disk), while to hold v ith \\ inckicr 1 AT ( '//fers/uh. 
146 //) that Isaiah refers to the S. B \b;.l»»ni.ui Kas in 
the difficult prophecy, Is. 1^, can be rendered possible 
only by somewhat improbable textual criticism and 
c.\eg< -sis. 

Wi.’n result (iScic) is that the embassy mentioned by Isaiah 
is that of Mermlach-baladan to IH/Aiah in 720 b.c., and his 
Strongest .iigum.'iit is that ‘the stri-.iins of Lush’ in 18 1 is not 
applic.iMc lu ill-.* kin g’l* >-0 of l\ilii"jiia. v.bi h had but one 
stream, the Nile. ‘T 1 1 • - answer is tb it th> gc>>^i.iplin al know- 
ledge of I he wilier was natiiralb but small, ami that the island 
of Meroe, t>> which the residence of the lvthi>>|naii kings was 
removed after l’aharka’s time, is formed by the union of the 
Nile, the Atbara, and the Blue Nile. On grounds independent 
"f Wi.'s li 1 . 1 10 thesis, the words ^2*2 VN are correctly 

held to lr- a late interpolation. (S.e fuithcr L he. and Haupt 
in A.i.vi/i, Heb. SPOT.) 

— The question of the existence of an Arabian Cush 
has pissi-d into a new phase since the discovery bv 

2 Arabian WmckIcr (Unsri, - ['98]) of a X. 

Arabian land of Rus contiguous to the 
X. Ar ibi.m Musr or Miwi, and together with it forming 
the regmn called Meluhh.i (see Mi/.kaim, §2/ i. The 
land being known as Kin ( —^•2) to the Assyri ms, wo 
cannot avoid a r-- i. \ainm.Ui« «n of the more difficult OT 
passages in which c”2 (Cush) or *u«'D (Cushi) occurs. 
Referring first to the Pentateuch and reserving the 
complicated question arising out of Gen. 2 13 for sub- 
sequent consideration, we sec at once (a) how probable 
it is that in the list of names in < *cii l r *6 Cush is an 
Arabian and not an African country ; for none of the 
eleven names in Gen. 10 6 7 can be supposed to be 
African except Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Seba, and of 
these Mizraim (read rather Mr/rim) has been claimed 
elsewhere for Arabia, while Pu 1 ] is at any rate 

not Libya, and Seba l.vzrb which resists all attempts 
to localise it in Africa, may well be suspected to be 
only another form of Sheba Hs‘rc’1 — i.e. , the well-known 
Arabian Sal >.1 •. 111s. It is true Sheba appears in v. 7 as 
a son of k.tnn.ih; but no objection can be based 
upon that. The same name probably fixed itself in 
slightly different forms in different localities, and in l’s 
7'2io we even find jqq (which has intruded into the 

1 Unless we suppose the vocalisation Kai< (-g-;) to be produced 
by the confusion of the Babylonian and the Afrn.an £-3. 
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text) as a variant to (Possibly Shi.b.i, joc should 

even w here rather beV ba, ndL'. ) Tins o inclusion greatly 
reduces the error committed by the redactor of Gen. 10 
in inserting w. 8 10-is 18^-19 (w hich belong to J) between 
vv. 6/ and V. 20 (which belong to P) ; fur the popu- 
lation of the Babylonian land nl Kas, to which Nimrod 
belonged, was largely formed by the immigration of 
1 Chaldaxin' tribes (oicd) whose home was probably 
in E. Arabia. If Kas be taken, not ethnically but 
geographically, as a designation of the Aiabinn home 
of the ancestors of 1 large part of the people of S 
Babylonia, it was not incorrect to regard Nimrod as 
related to the Cush mentioned in a. 6/. (l-'ur J's view 
see Nimrod, Mizraim.) 

(£) In Xu. lli (E) we hear of ‘ the Cushite woman’ 
whom Moses had married. In Ex. 21621 (J) his wife 
Zipporah is represented as a Midianite. A northern 
locality for Midi. mites is probable e\cn without the very 
doubtful passage 1 K. 11 18 (cp IIadad, 3). There 
is no necessity to follow Wellhauscn in his excision of 
lhc whole of Xu. l’ii/' ; at any rate 'the Cushite 
woman 1 comes from an early source. See Mo.SliS. 

(< ) On 2 S ] S 21 see Cusin, 3. 

{(I, i-, /) Is. 20 i 433 4fn 4 . see Ml/.KAliU. 

l; r ) Am. 0 7. Who are the c”c , D '32? Hardly the 
* chili Iren of the Ethiopians' (KY). What evidence 
have we that the Ethiopians were regarded with con- 
tempt in Amos’s time? Pmb.iblv the prophet looked 
in • ii er honv, and saw the misery inllicted on the Arabian 
Cush by some great mischance in war (cp A\‘i. , op, 
at 8). ’ 

{) '1 ) Hab. 3 7 , 'the tents of Cushan. 1 pAs should 
perhaps become e"i2. Cush ; at any rate, X. Arabian 
peoples are meant m both parts of the verse. See Cl’MIAN. 

( 1 ) Job 1 17. It is quite possible to read ccn or 
C'r:. Cushiiyijm (Che. JQR 4375) for dhc’D (EV 
’ ( 'hali leans ’ [y.?’.]), which is not without difficulty, and 
to explain this of the X. Arabian Cushites, who must 
at any rate be referred to. 

(j) In 2 Ch 2l 16 we hear of ■ Cushites beside the 
Arabians (ep Akakia), n reminiscence of whose pre- 
datory raids probably underlies the distorted tradition 
of ’ Zcr.ih the Cushiii:’ (see Zekah) in 2 Ch. 1^9^ 

(^) Ps. -1^ 'with the inhabitants 01 

Tyre,' should be ckzn msD. ’ Mu^ri and Cush ; a 
similar enn-ndation is required in Ps. K 7 4. The com- 
bination of Philistines and Tyrians, Tyrians and Ethi- 
opians, presented in M I', is extremely improbable. 

(Besides Wi. M/t\ri 2 \_.UDVG, 1898], cp Glaser, 
Skizzt', 'J-ynJf.) 

3. Egyptian. See Etiih > riA. T. iv. C. 

CUSH (T-U xordeii [BXARl, chnsi [Vg.], C'P 
[Tg.]) «. B.i-njanute (IS. 7, heading). The text, how- 
ex er, is corrupt. 

Cushi al.) is a very poor conjecture Gee CVsht, 3). No 
doubt ‘Lush’ should be ‘Kish’ (see Tg.), and the text should 
run • ■ '“121'Sy- The missing name was 

either Almdecai ( L-tli. 2 5 ; epChe. OPs Tzqf. ) "r, perhaps more 
probably, Shi.mei (</."•., 10), a member of the clan of Kish (so 
K.iy, Che. Ps. |2(). J n die funner i.ase. I >: l\ i> I wn.s supposed to 
be speaking'in the name of .Murdri :ii 1 in tli<- latter, the curses 
of Shimei are the supposed ou-U^ioii of the psalm. 

CUSHAN (I'AID , Ai0iorrec [BR " c - b AQ], €0. 
[N 7 1, Hab. 37!’ The name dimiM nn-an ‘(a clan) 
bi-hmging to Cush, on the analogy of Ithran, Kenan, 
Lotan (but see <Vsn, i. § 2 h). It is at any rate 
parallel to Midi in. This agrees with OT passages 
which appear to place the Midianites in N. Arabia, 
where, according to the evidence produced by WmckW, 
there was a region known to the Assyrians as K ns 
or Cush. SeeCLMi, i. 2; Midian. 

CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM RV ; ,\V Chushan- 
rishathaim (D'nrU’p i.e., ‘Cushan of double 

wickedness ’ ). 

1 Ps. 7 was a Purim psalm. 
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The versions have : Xovvapeadaip. |l'>.\], -ai'pcffap.(o9 IX] [not 
original]; \ et. bat., Chn.\o ; Naples Synopsis, \ou<rap- 

[.v/t ] ; Jos. Xovtrapo-aOov [gen. J : \g Chnsan Rasat limit ; 
(-,cc Mez, Die JJibcl tits Jos. n ; Lngarde, bijtuag. Stminn, 

The name of a king of Aram (MT Akam-nahakaim 
: a very rare explosion), who is said tu haw 
, , oiiprcs.M-il the Israelites after their eon- 

J quest of C .iii.un he eight years, till 
Othniel ben Ken.i/ u\ruhrew hnn (Judg *17-11). The 
story of this oppression and deliverance is introduc-il ns 
atypical illustration of the edifying them y « »f Isi.u litish 
history put forward in Judg. 211-19, and was wanting in 
the pre-Deuteionomic lmuk of heroic stories which hn ins 
the basis of our J u in ; ES ( -/.?■. ,£$35 ). Hence we a 1 • • n< «t 
surprised that it presents none of the characteristics of 
narratives founded upon genuine popular ti.ulitions, 
and th.it only two assertions emerge out of the phrases 
of which it mainly coiims's — \ iz. , that the land of lsi.n l 
was conqueicd by an e.nly Aram. van king, and that 
th ■ Israelites were dcli\ered by the Judahite {Kmizzite) 
hero Othniel. These assertions, ho\\c\« r, aie contra- 
dictory. IX en in the eailv time of David the clans 
of Judah had but a slight connection w ith Isrnc I. and 
in the time of Deborah’s insurrection, it appears, they 
stood entirely aloof from the Israelites (see Judg. £>). 
It is historically impossible that the Judahite clan of 
Othniel could have played the glorious part ascribed 
to it in the story. Budde (A 7 . Sa. 95), therefore, 
while admitting that the oppression of Cushan-rishathaim 
may conceivably rest on a traditional basis, rejects 
Othniel’ s championship. The editor of Judges, he re- 

marks, belonged no doubt to the tribe of Judah, and 
took a pleasure in gi\ ing it a representative among the 
‘judges.’ Similarly Wcllhausen and Made 

It is more probable, however, that the whole trouble 
is caused by an error in the text. 

There is some reason to think that the true reading of © in 
Judg. 3 8 10 is . . . Xov<7’ap<ratfau/i jSacriAe’aj? (gacriAta) 2 i'pta? 
_ . (note the position of irora^tuv in v. 8, and see 

2 . Probable Field’s Hex. on v. 10 A Even apart from this, 
Origin of it is not too bold to emend qix. ‘Aram, 1 into 
the name. C"UX. Edom (as in 2 K. Ids), and to omit Dnru 
as a gloss (with Gratz, Klost.). That Otlmiel 
the Kenizzite should be the deliverer of Judah from the 
Edomite tyranny is only natural. Observe that the next 
oppressors are the Moabites. Whether we may go on to 
correct Rishathaim into Roth- hat- tcindni, ‘the chief of the 
Temanitcs,’ with Klost. (Cesc/t. 122), and to work into this para- 
graph the isolated passage I36 by prefixing Th ‘and he smote,’ 
is problematical. It seems to the present writer enough to read, 
fur I'P"r~* 'Z'yr ' ‘from the land of the Temanites,’ 

which is the description attached to the name of the Edomite 
king Hu>hain in Gen. 3 d ,4. The letters became partly defaced, 
and an editor wittily read CV.J’CH. It is very possible, too, that 


the name fC’H (Lushan) is a corruption of CC'in (DC'n) Husham 
(cp Klost. 119). The writer was at a loss for a name, and took 
one from the list of Edomite kings. Husham’s son Had ad was 
a great warrior (z\ 35); it was natural to make the father equal 
to him in this respect. Whether we may suppose that the editor 
to whom we are indebted for ‘ Cushan-rishathaim, king of Aram- 
naharaim,’ had in his mind Kas-ute (Cushite) incursions such 
as some scholars connect wilh XT M ROD and Zerah (qq.v. ), 
which might be loosely stated to have proceeded from * Aiam- 
naharaim,' may be doubled. For a different view of the origin 
of the story as given in MT see Moore ( fudges , 88 /.), who 
thinks that we ha\ -j here a distortion of the tradition of a raid 
of Midianitish ‘CudilteC into Judah. 

Those who prefer to take the book of Judges ns it 
3 Other strm ^ S| without applying critical methods, 
A . have two n-oTit hypotheses respecting 
eones, c us han-rishathaim t G choose from. 

Prof. M ‘Curdy (Hist. Proph. Hon. 1 230; cp 221) thinks that 
the ‘ whole land ' (of Canaan) may have been subdued by the 
Aramaeans, who, during the enfeeblement of Assyria, had re- 
occupied the land of Mitiini, the Egyptian Nalmrina, which 
includes W. Mesopotamia (see RP&) §59), some time before 
the accession of Tiglatb-pileser I. (1120 B.c ). In the '•ast with 
which the asserted conquest of the strong cities of Canaan was 
effected by the Aramneans. in the name Cushan -rishathaim, a«'d 
in the championship of a Kenizzite or Judahite hero, he finds no 
difficulty. Prof. Sayce, too, in his ingenious defence of a 


1 ©B has in v. 8 Xov(ra.p<ra9dip. gacriAews voTap.utv 2vpta?, and 

in V. 10 X. /3. Svpirs jrorap.ou', 
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nnn-rriticril \iew <<f the narrative ( 0 / 7 . Mon. 297-3-..,), makes 
m; remarkon the name of Israel’s opprissui, and holds Othniel 
to have been the tk-h\crer ol 1 S. Palestine * from the tyranny of 
th: anuy of the king ot Mit.'mi ai the time of the invasion of 
Egypt by the N. peoples somewhere about 1210 u.c. (ieign of 
Earnests 111 .). 1 he imaginativeness of Prof. Say cc*s statements 

respecting ihe king of Milam's movements lias been pointed 
out l>v Diivu (i onlrnif*. A'tr». <i*'>42o_/? ['94]). In fact, the state- 
ment that the kmg uj Miiani ' participated in the soutliwaid 
movement of the peoples of the i\.,' but ' liugned on ihe way/ 
and piesum.ddy 1 sought to .secure that dominion in Carman 
which had belonged to some of bis predecessors,’ has no monu- 
mental evidence in its l.mjur. If 1 1 ; nlition had preserved the 
memory of any liu id'-nl in the great migration of the N. 
peoples, would it not have been the desolation of the land of 
Amur (N r . Palestine) caused by ihe N. peoples themseh es ? It 
should be add'd .that Slade (Giwch. 1 /.>,) positively denies that 
tlieic ' is any basis of liaditi<<u in the story, and both budde 
and < 1 . 1 *. Moore (whose ticaiment of Judg. 37-11 is thoroughly 
good) are halt iin lined to agree with him. Stade, however, goes 
too far when he says that the form of the name ( iislian-rishathaim 
is enough to po.ve it unhistorical (Ge.u h. 1 69 ; cp Kuenen, 
tine, 1 , § in, n. 1). Nor is this assumption at all essential 
to lus iheory. ISiiiee the above was written, Klost. ’s view has 
been adopted by J. M.uquart {Fund. 11).] t, k. <3. 

CUSHI ‘Cushite 1 ; cp Jg.i-11 di and the Moab- 

ite- name Afuutri (man of Musur) in the lists of Esar- 
haddon and Asur-biini-pal, A ~AT ( -> 356, no. 4 ; voycei 
[lEAI.J, chusi [ Vg.J). 

1. An ancestor of J i* ltum [7.7'.] (Jer. 3 d 14). 

2. Father e*i Zlmiamah 1 [q.v.] (Zeph. 1 j). 

3* 'tran, KV 1 the Cushite, 1 the messenger whom Joab 
despatched, in pn-ft-u-nce to Ahimaaz, to inform David 
of the death of Alisuluni. Ahimaaz, we are told, follow- 
ing later ran by the way of the plain 2 and reached 
David first (2 S. 18 19-32). Two questions arise. Who 
was ‘ the Cushite ’ ? and why did Juab prefer him to 
Ahimaaz as the messenger? The account, which has 
been taken from a fuller narrative, does not say. Evi- 
dently ‘the Cu-hitc’ was a foreigner, and this was the 
reason why, like the Amnlekite in 2S 1 , he could 
without offence be the bt.ucr of evil tidings. That 
David had foreign soldiers [e.g. , the Hittite Uriah) is 
well known. ‘The Cushite 1 was not (as H. 1 J . 8m. 
supposes) a negro. We can hardly doubt that he 
belonged to the N. Arabian Cush 3 (see Cl'SH, § 2). 

CUSHIONS (D'T-nD, Prov. 7 16 31 22 RV™&- rrpoc- 
K€<|>aA<mon Mk. 438 RV). See Bed, § 3 /., and 
cp koGhl.l.M. 

CUSTO”, ( 1 ) l 1 ?? Ezra 4 13 20 7 =4 KV (AV 1 tribute 1 ), 
( 2 ) T^n Ezra U.c. 4 AV (RV ' t. .11 ' ), ( 3 ) TeAtoNION 
Mt. 99 etc. AY ‘receipt of custom , 1 R V ' place of toll.' 
See Taxation. 

CUTH (JWD ; X o Y e [B; A omits], XCO 0 A [L] ; 
Chutaci; 2 ,d_o) anc l Cuthah (Hn -13 ; X oyN 0 & [B], 
X 0 Y<\ [A], X co 0 d, [L] ; Cut/ia), a place in Babylonia 
from which colonists were brought to X. Israel (2 K. 
1724), identified with Tell- Ibrahim, NE. of Babylon, 
where remains of Neig.il's temple have been found, 
It is the Kuta or Kutu of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Before the rise of Babylon, Kuta and Nippar, it appears, 
were the chief cities of X'. Babylonia. As late ns the 
time of Asur-bfini-pal it jwas obligatory on the kings 
of Assyria to satriliee to Samas and Nkrgal [^.7'.] at 
Sippar and Kuta respectively, a custom apparently 
due to the primitive importance of these cities in the 
‘ kingdom of the Four Quarters of the World ; 
(Winckler, (HI. / 33281). 

We have a recoi'l <>f ihe building of the temple of Nergal in 
Kuta by Dungi, King of Ur (A"Z> oiiu) ; and Nebuchadrezzar 

1 Tlii.s is apparently' the Cust who figi-res as the father of Ezra 
in a Spanish MS of 4 Fsd. ; see Benslyq hourtk Ezra, xliv._/I 
lx.xx. 

2 “izoa (MT), but perhaps rather panzn, ‘ the gorge ’ (Klo.). 
See Ephraim, Wnuu «n*, 

a The alternalive would be to suppose hak-kitsi (21// Kusi) 
to be an old corruption of Hushai (see the readings). This 
reminds us too much of T heodore of Mopsuestia's ronfusion of 
the Cush [q.v.] in the title of Ps. 7 wilh the Archite Hushai. 

4 The third term in ihese passages, is rendered ‘toll 

(AV) or ‘ tribute ' (R^ , ). 
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CUTTING OFF 


mentions among his pious acts that he restored the temples of 
the great gods at Kuta (A'Z> 3^51). It was fi >m the temple of 
Nrrgal that one of the crtation-stories bioir/ln fiom Asur-bani- 
]. il library is stated to have come (AV-i 1 147-153) ; see 
Ci 1 \ noM, § i 5 . The name * Cutli.i-.m-.’ lies hidden under 1 
Af ■ hkvites ) in Ezra 49. In the phraseology of the later I 
lews’ Cuthat ms 1 is equivalent to 1 Samaritans ’ (so in Jos. and 
tli'-- Talmud) With this name is 711 >>b ihly to be > onnected the 
Cut 1 1 ha of 1 Esd. .>32 (not in the lists of Ezra and NcbuniahJ. 

t. k. <:. 

CUTTING OFF. This penalty (’ I [Vahwc] will cut 
him off from among his people, ’ 'he shall be cut off I 
from his | ' ' irom Israel, ' ‘from the assembly,' 
and the like ; isy rnpo in.\‘ is first met \\ ith in H 1 

(see Leviticus), vvivre it is attached to a variety of 
fifli'ii.is, many of them of a ceremonial or technical 
character (Lev. 174 9, failure to bring slain ox, lamb, or ! 
goat to the tabernacle; 17 10 14, eating blood; 18 29, 
various ‘abominations'; -035/"., Moloch- worship ; 20 1 
17/., incest, etc. ; 223, unclean anproach to hol\ things). 

It occurs frequently in P (<ien. 17 14, neglect of circum- ’ 
cision ; Ex. 12 15, eating leaven in paschal season ; Ex. 

30 33 38, imitating or putting to secular use the holy oil 
or mcense ; Ex. 31 14, sabbath profanation ; Lev. 7 20 f , 
unclean sacrificial eating ; 7 25 27, eating of fat or blood ; 
1 'jo, eating sacrifice on third d iv , 2329, non-observance 
of day of nlon'unent ; Xu On, failure to keep the 
passover though clean and not on journey ; If* 30/'., 1 
high-handed sin, insult to Valnvc ; l'.»i;., <.<>ntact with | 
de.ul ; If).-., failure to remove uncleanness from contact | 
with dead by sprinkling). 

The view of the older interpreters was that the ex- 
pression meant the death penally. It is worth noticing, 
however, th it in Ex. 31 14 f separate emphasis is laid on 
‘he shall be put t<« death' irvrvn'-) as distinguished I 
from ‘that soul shall be cut off' (a'r.n cT;n nmzj) ; cp 
Lev 2O-7 (death penalty on witchcraft), the Deutero- 
nonaic expression j,n,i ’ put away the evil,' Dt. 1 : 5 5 
[6] (in connection with the death penalty on the false 
prophet or dreamer of dreams), and perhaps also Lev. 

23 29 f, nniDJ followed by 'rna.xn. gradation of penalties. 1 
If account be taken of the aUu.il circumstances amid 
wliieh H and P arose, it seems more probable that the 
writers had in their mind either some such idea as that 


which was earned into practice under Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Ezra 108 , 'separated from the congregation of the 
captivity,’ !! 1 Esd. 94, 'cast out from the multitude of 
them that were of the captivity'), and ultimately de- 
vclope I into the minor and major excommunications of 
the synagogue (see Svn \gogu 1 *.), or that they thought 
only of clc-ith through divine agency, not of punishment 
inflicted at the hands of the community (Driver on Lev. 
7 20 f. ). See, further, IJ \N. 


CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH (Ceremonial Mutila- 
tions). Th*- former heading is derived from the EV 
of Lev. I'd jo 21 5. It is, however, too narrow in its 
range. Circumcision cannot altogether be left out in 
dealing with the ' cuttings ' referred to in tht-se passages ; 
nor can we forget how intimately the laceration of the 
flesh in mourning is associated with the practice of 
shaving the head or cutting off part of the hair. The 
origin and significance of CiRCUMUIMuN [./.?■.] is treated 
elsewhere. The present article will deal with (i) in- 
cisions (§ tf ), (2) the cutting off of the hair 3 - 5 ). 
and (3) tattooing <§ 6 /.), regarded as ceremonial 
mutilations (see further SACRIFICE). 

The technical Hebrew terms for ceremonial incisions 


are tr, mi'i-’ (verb ct.-I ; - the verb “n;na also is used. 


1 . References 
to cuttings. 


In Lev. 21 5 [H] we read (with refer- 
ence to mourning for the de.idi, 1 They 
shall not make . any cuttings in 


their flesh ' (point no -1 - 1 , as plur. of uic ?). The practice 


1 It may be noted that the ’ I ' is peculiar to H, as also the 
phrase ' I will set my itve ' (Lev. 17 10 20 3 6 26 17) or ' put my 
face 1 (20 5) against the offender. 

* Aram. < 4 -^ 0 , A,,. lardtu, Ar. 'Sarata , strictly ‘to cut 
into,' ’nick,' or ‘notch. 1 


CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH 


was forbidden especially to the priests, who would 
thereby ‘profane’ themSclwL The substantive u'C' 
occurs in Lev. 1928 : ‘Ye shall not make any cutting in 
your flesh for a (departed) soul. 1 {< hi the only other 
passage [Zech. 12 ;,] in which -tu occurs no stress can 
be laid). 1 There is no exact parallel for this Hebrew 
usage in Assyrian ; but we do find sardtu used of 
rending a garment in token of grief (a passage in 
.Sai gon's Annals, 2Q4, gives a striking parallel to 2 S. 
I2), and probably enough this rending was an attenu- 
ation of the more savage custom of rending the flesh. 2 
Asur-bani-pal (Smith, 127 81) too speaks of his warriors 
as those who ‘at the beh« st of the gods let themselves 
be hacked to pares in the fray ' {ittxinasratu). On this 
it may be remarked that the case of mourners who 
shed their blood to feed the manes of departed friends 
is analogous to that of soldiers who do this on the 
battlefield in obedience to the gods. A supposed second 
term for ceremonial incisions (n'Tt.i) is simply due to 
misunderstanding. In Jer. 4 S 37 we should read with 
0 I!A d'*v ('all hands are cut into'); the prefixed 
kj* in MT is an error ; nrij is, in fact, participial. 
The reflexive form n;nn occurs in Dt. 14 1 (parallel to 
the already cited passage of Lev. ), and at least six 
times elsewhere. The prim. 11 y meaning of the simple 
stem is obviously ' to cut off ; cp Ar. jadda , jadda , 
"7:. The ceremonial cutting referred to was an 

ordinary custom of mourners in the time of Jeremiah, 
to dispense with which would have been something very 
strange and unusual (Jer. 166 41 5 47 s); evidently the 
contemporaries of the prophet did not recognise the 
law in Dt. 14 i. The incisions referred to in Mic. 5 
[4 m]. 1 Now hack thyself [so Nuw.ick], O daughter 
of attack,' must also be signs of mourning; and this 
may well be the case too in Jer. 5 7, where niun', ‘ they 
would cut themselves,' implies that the apostate Jews 
who resorted to the Whore's House (i.e., the idol 
temple) wished to bring over the Deity to their side by 
self-mutilation. This description of the prophet may 
be illustrated by 1 K. IS 2 5 , where the ' cutting ' practised 
by the priests of Baal is said to have been after this 
custom or ritual, and t<> have followed the ritual dance 
by or round the altar (see I>\m:k, $ 5). Hoscm, too 
(7 14), speaks of Israelites who ' because of corn and 
new wine cut themselves,' to propitiate their god (read- 
ing mv:n’ with 0 ' We., Che., RY m £-). 

The practice of shedding the blood in one way or 
another as an honour due to the dead is world- wide. 


_ It is found not only among the Hebrews 

2 . Significance. an(1 (he A ,„ ljs (We . HlidX -) lSi) , but 

also among the ancient < /reeks and the modern 
African and Lnlyiiesian peoples. ‘The blood is the 
life ' ; and it is probable that when in primitive times 
the mourning kin 'cut themselves for the dead,' they 
did it in the befief that the departed drank in new 
life with the blood thus poured out by the willing self- 
sacrifice of sorrowing friends, and at the same time 
renewed their bond of union with the living (cp 
Eschatology § 3, 4). 

Such acts doubtless had a sacrificial or sacramental aspect; 


and in view of the fact that the disembodied spirit was conceived 
as possessing a quasi- divine or daemonic character, with un- 
defined potencies for good and evil, it may be assumed that the 
blood-offering was, or became, as much a conciliatory present 
to the manes of the dead as that of slain victims was intended 


to be to the higher gods. It may even have been thought that, as 
the deceased man had passed into another world on leaving the 
circle of his kin, he had in some sense become a stranger to them, 


and that therefore it was necessary to make a blood-covenant 
with him, and so secure his good-will for the tribe or family. 
The radical change of death might suggest that as the corporate 
unity of the departed with his clan had been broken, it must be 


1 If the text is correct the meaning must be ’ to strain oneself 
to pieces,' 1 to break down under a load.' Nowack, however, 
holds that a gloss has been taken into the text. 

2 There was nn longer any consciousness of this when the 
post-exilic prophet Joel wrote. ‘Rend your heart, and not yur 
garments’ ( loel 2 rj). Else he would have said, ‘Rend your 
heart, and not your flesh ' (cp Jer. 4 4). 
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CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH 


restored by giving the tic. id to drink, of the blood of the living 
kindred. 

Bearing in miml that ritual practices acquire- a now 
symbolism as time goes on, and that affection for 
the dead has often evinced itself, e\en at a high stage 
of culture, by suicide o\er the corpse, anil by such 
customs as the Hindu Sail, we may be inclined to sec 
in the 1 incisions for the dead,' as practised in the pi-iiml 
of the great prophets, a symbolical expression for the 
willingness of the mourner to depart and be with the 
loved and lost one. 

The passages which mention incisions of the Hush 
also mention cutting olf the hair as a sign of mourning. 

Thus Lev. Ill s [H] : 'They (the priests) 


3. Cutting 
off hair. 


shall not make a bare bald patch on their 
head, and the corner of their bean l tln-y 
shall not shave off’ (cp Lev. 10 27 IH. 11 r, 'And yv 
shall not set baldness between your »wes’ — i.e., on the 
forehead — ‘for one that is de.ul ’) ; E/.ckiel, too ( 14 20), 
forbids artificial baldness to the priests. The preval- 
ence of the custom of cutting off the hair in token of 
deep grief is, however, presupposed by the earlier 
prophets, who take no exception to it. Micnh says, 
addressing a city community. ' Make thee bald and 
shear thee for thy darling children; make broad thy 
baldness like the vulture’s ; for they are carried away 
capine from thee’ (Mic. I14). See also Am. 810 Is. 22 
12 (cp 324) Jer. 729 166 K/ck. 7 18 ; such passages show 
that the prohibition of the custom referred to belongs 
to a later age of religious legalism. In Dt. 1 4 1 these 
practices are forbidden to Israelites generally, on account 
of their relation to Yahwe. on the principle on which 
Aaronites with any physical defect are excluded from 
the service of the altar (Lev. 21 16-23). 

Cutting off the hair was also the most characteristic 
expression of an Arab woman's mourning. When 
Halid b. al-Walid died, all the women of his family 
offered their hair at his grave (Agh. 15 12 ; We. HeidS 2 ) 
182). It was a sacrifice to the dead, and the under- 
lying idea of the offering is suggested by the story of 
Samson. ' If I be shaven,' said that hero, ‘my strength 
will go from me' (Judg. 16 17). In other words, the 
hair, the growth of which was continually renewed, 
appeared to the ancients a centre of vitality, like the 
blood ; 1 and thus to offer it, whether to deity (Xu. 618) 
or to the spirits of the dead, had essentially the same 
import and purpose as to offer one's blood, the aim 
being to originate or to renew a bond of vital union 
between the worshipper and the unseen pow-cr. Re- 
^ j ... , garded as sacrificial acts, both blood- 

' „ ni ia . o yy letting and offering the hair were * private 
ceremonials. & , , , tr- 

acts of worship, performed by the in- 
dividual for his own good as distinct from that of 
the community ; and both are common elements in 
ceremonies of initiation by which youths are admitted 
to the rights of manhood, especially to marriage and 
participation in the tribal worship. Thus CIRCUM- 
CISION [^. v. , §4] was originally a rite preliminary to 
marriage (Ex. 424-26); and Lucian (Dea Syr. 60) 
informs us that the long locks of young people were 
shorn and dedicated at the old Syrian sanctuaries on 
the same occasion. In the course of time the barbarous 
character of the blood-offering caused it to lapse from 
general use, except among certain priesthoods and 
votaries ; whilst the hair-offering, which in origin and 
principle was identical, survived to the close of Pagan- 
ism, and may be recognised in the tonsure of early 
Christian Monachism. 

The passage Lev. 19 27 (H ; about 570 B. c . ) has 
already been referred to. It is a prohibition of 
_ practice, in vogue among certain Arabian 

. .. er , tribes, of shaving off the hair all round 
specialised the head( a circular pqtch being left on 

the crown (Herod. 38) — a practice indi- 
1 See WRS Rel. Seitz. C 2 ) 324, and note the Chinese phrase, 
mao hsilrh, * hair and blood,’ and the saying, ‘Am I not of the 
same hair (sell, as my father) ? ’ 


cated, it seems, by the nickname 'Shorn-pates' (*sisp 
nxa) applied by Jeremiah to some Arabian peoples (RV, 
also A V mg., 'all that have the corners [of their hair] 
pulled' ; Jer. 926 [25] 2523 4932). There can be little 
doubt that this, like most other ancient tribal badges and 
customs, had religious associations and «, religious 
.significance; in fact, Herodotus (.‘>8) expressly says 
that the Ai nbs pretended to imitate their national god 
Orotal- Dionysos by their peculiar ton.su ic. Hcncc, no 
doubt, the practice was forbidden to the Jews by the 
older Levilic.il code (Lev. 1927), the object being to 
isolate the people of Yahwe from the neighbouring 
nations and their u 01 ships. On the other hand, 
there More .some important religious customs which, 
though of ethnic origin, were not abolished by the 
law. Hence it was that the Nazirite continued to make 
:m offering to Yahwe of his shorn hair (see Naziritk) 
— a practice which survived, in a shape modified by 
circumstances, in the days of Paul (Acts 21 23-26 ; cp 
18 18). See Hair, § 2 f: 

What we call ' tattooing' also is prohibited (Lev. 19 
28). The expression yfyp r. 27 D does not occur again 

Tattooing, in lI " : 0T; bu ‘ in Kew Hebrew lyi-p 
e _k c 0 y,rp'p means the same as the Luck 
(TTiy/xaTL^eiv, to set a mark on a thing 
by pricking, puncturing, or branding (see Buxtorf ; it 
is also used of fowls scratching the ground). 

The object of graving or branding marks on the 
flesh would appear to be dedication of the person to 
his god. Herodotus (2 113) mentions a temple of 
llerakles at Taricheia, by the Canopic mouth of the 
Nile, where a runaway slave might find asylum if he 
‘ gave himself to the god ’ by having certain ‘ sacred 
stigmata’ made on him. 1 In Is. 44s we have a good 
instance of graving a divine name on the hand, in token 
of self-dedication : 1 One will sav, I am Yahwe s ; and 
another will name himself by the name of Jacob ; and 
another will mark on his hand Yahwe' s, and receive the 
surname Israel’ (SHOT ; cp critical notes). As far as 
they indicated the ownership or property of the god, 
such marks are analogous to the m or cattle-marks 
of the Bcdawi tribes, and may ha\e had their origin in 
that necessary practice of primitive pastoral life (cp 
col. 711, u. 1). In L/.ck. 946 we read of marking a 
Tau or cross, the symbol of life (cp the Egyptian JJ., 
nk , life, with the Phoenician form of the letter 

Tau) on the foreheads of the faithful in Jerusalem, who 
are to be spared from slaughter ; which recalls the 
sealing of the 144,000 servants of G"d on their fore- 
heads ( Rev. 7 3/ ), and further, the mark of the Beast 
(xdpayfxa, something graven, Actsl729) on the right 
hand or the forehead of his worshippers (Rev. 13 16/ 
20 4). The strongly metaphorical words of Paul, too, 
/ bear in my body the marks (or brands') of Jesus, ra 
(TTiy/xo-TO. too 'l-qaov (Gal. 617) clearly presuppose a 
custom of tattooing or branding the flesh with sacred 
names and symbols, which would be familiar as « 
heathen practice to Paul’s Asiatic converts. 2 

In Ex. 139 Dt. 68 11 18 and elsewhere we have what 
may be regarded as a substitute for the painful processes 
of tattooing and branding. The Israel- 
ite is to bind the precepts of the Law 
on his hand for a sign ; they are also to serve as 
FkoNTLETS [g.v. ] (n cun, phylacteries) between his eyes, 
— i. e. , on his forehead (cp Dt. 68 Rev. 73). The sign 
on the hand recalls the sign which Yahwi set on Cain 
(Gen. 4 15: si • Cain, § 4), w hilst those strips of inscribed 
vellum, the phylacteries ( = ‘ frontlets, ’ KY of OT) of 
Alt. 23 5, were looked upon as having magical qualities, 

1 Thus Ptolemy Philopator branded tbe Alexandrian Jews 
with the sign of the ivy to identify them wiih the cult of 
Dionysus; see Bacchus. Cp Frazer, Totcmism , 26^ For 
the branding of serfs see Egypt, § 30. 

2 Cp Deissmann, Bibelstudien (‘95), 262-276 (a new and in. 
genious theory). 


7. Substitutes. 
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CYAMON 


not less than the old tattooings and brandings ; they 
were i protection against harm, 1 and probably also 
secured health and good fortune (cp Targ. Cant. 8 3). 

For the literature of the subjects here treated of, see 
the works refrrmi to under CiKCL'Mt ision, Mourning 
Customs, Kkovtlkis, Sackifke, See also 

MRS Pel. .S ch. 9, and the authorities there 
cited; Id. H. Tylor, J*nni. Lull. '2*1. C. J. B. 

CYAMON (kya/VUoN [UXA] ; c/nlmou [Yg.] ; 
a* [Syr.]), 'which is over against Esdraelon ' 
(Judith 7 3), looks like a corruption of Jokneam or 
(Movers) Jokmkam. Robinson, howenr, noting that I 
Kvapuov means ‘ beanfield,’ identifies it with the modern 
El Puleh, ’the bean,’ on the plain itself but ‘over 
against’ the city ‘of Je/reel. ’ Cp Hu. Pal 210. The 
name Cyamon should probably be restored in Judith 44 
for K wva [B], See Ko\ \K. 

CYLINDER Cant. 5 14 RV" 1 * S..c Ring. 

CYMBALS. For 1 Ch. 138 , ete. {U'rb'P? 1. 2 S. 65 

Ps. 150 5 and for 1 Cor. 13 1 (nviif 3 a\ov) see Music, I 

§ 3 ( 2 )- 

CYPRESS, RV Holm Tree (njTT 1 , Is. 44 i 4 +), a 
tree which in the single passige. where it occurs is 
toupled with the oak. The Hebrew tirzah docs not 
nppear in any cognate language, but may be connected 
w ith Ar. taraza, ' to be hard. ’ 2 LXX and 1 *• -.h. omit the 
word ; Aq. and Th. lender aypiofiaXavos (’ wild acorn '). 
Yg. has ilex, which is defended by Celsius ( 2 269 ff . ) , 
and has been wisely adopted by our revisers. It is 
difficult, however, to be cert 1 in ; for the evergreen oak 
( O acre us ilex, \j . ) is at the present day rare in Palestine ’ 
(PEP 412). The heavy, hard nature of its wood 
would harmonise well with the probable etymology of 
ttrzah. ‘Cypress’ (perhaps a mere guess) comes from 
the Genevan Bible, David Kim hi and others thought 
that what was meant was the fir tree ; Luther preferred 
the beech. Cheyne (Is. SHOT, Ileb. ) thinks nnn 
corrupt, and with Gr. , reads -imn (see Pint.). 

For Cant. 1 n -In AYii'g. see Cwiniire [s»j AY); and for 
Is. 41 19 , see Box Tiii.it [so EVJ. N. ,\I . 


CYPRUS ( KYTTpOC [Ti. M’H]), the third largest 
island of the Mediterranean, placed in the angle between 
the coast of Syria and that of Asia Minor (Strabo. 681), 
called Alasia in the Amarn.i letters, where its copper 
is specially referred to (so K. Meyer, Petrie, etc.), ‘Asi by 
the Egyptians, Yavnan by the Assyrians, and Kittim 
(«/.!'.) by the Hebrews. Its physical structure is simple. 


1. Description. 


It consists of a central plain running 
across the island from E. to \Y. , 


bounded by a long mountain ridge to the N., and bv 


a broader mountain district to the S. 


Thu central plain was likened in antiquity to the valley of 
the Nile, being flooded annually hy the Puliasus, which left rich 
deposits of mud. Stoihu sketches the producii\>.iiess of Cyprus 
(t*3 4 euou'Os eern icai ii’*tAato?. <TiT<p tc avTapxet \pijrai). Copper 
(named after the island) was found in the mountains, and timber 
for si upbuilding. 


In situation, climate, and productions, Cyprus belongs 
to all the three surrounding continents, and historic- 
ally it has constantly shared in their vicissitudes. It 
is most accessible from the E. and the S. , and, lying 
right <>\ or ag. nnst Syria, was early \isited by the Phoeni- 
cians, who founded Amathus, Paphos, and Citium, the 


I 


1 The Tg. on 2S.I 10 takes Saul’s bracelet for a totdthah — 

*.<■., an amulet. The Hexap. 011 Ezek. 13 18 gives tftvkaKTrjpia as 
a ‘ Hebrew’ or ‘Jewish’ interpretation of jyinDD (EV ‘pillows/ 
see I >uiiss, § 8). which i-> connected with Ass. kasii, * to bind. ' The 
Rabbis ( Palm. .S //,?/</>. 57 1>) also explain as amulets. 

The Mi»rd ■ muot be explained from the Semitic languages, and, 
since tin- Jewish ideas of magic came ultimately from the 
Surnei i.uis of primitive Babylonia, may reasonable be explained 
by the Sumerian dibdib (from dnMa/% ‘to bincl ’ = .W. has A 
Gee above), kamu . For an analogy, cp -nrY. Jer. 51 27 Nah. 
•‘*17 /"*»' Ms. •rufisar, ‘ tablet - writer/ win. h js of Sumerian 
ongi 1 ' tablet/ sar ‘write’). See CO 7 - ‘Jn 8 f. 

2 We should perhaps associate with this Syr. Pros, ‘to be * 

Straight.’ I 
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last, the Phoenician capital, giving its name to the whole 
island. 1 

The Phoenicians were not, however, the earliest 
inhabitants of Cyprus. They found in possession a 
people closely connected, as their art and 
is ory. a ]pj^ a }-, ct show, with the primithe races 
of Asia Minor (for VMM's theory see Kittim, and cp 
„ 4 s . u. Ear. 337). The Greek colonists arrived before 
the eighth century B. c. The discoveries in the island 
indicate clearly its partition between the Phoenician 
element in the S. and the Hellenic in the central de- 
pression stretching from Soli in the V. to Sal amis in 
the E. , at which latter site we find an art that is hrgdy 
Greek. The Cypriote character was wanting in energy, 
and the island was almost wholly under the influence 
alternately of Asia and of Egypt. 

(1) In 709 li.C. Sarg»«n II., king of Assyria, rerirgniscil as 
over-lord by seven Cypriote princes ; their tribute was continued 
to his grandson Esarhaddon, Sehr. KA 7 '( 2 ) 368355.' (_■) In the 
sixth century Amasis, king of Egypt, conqucied the island 
(Herod, -l?:. Perhaps it had been com jiku .,1 even before his 
time, by Th»«tmcs 111 . In anv case the Trpwro? avOptliTuav of 
Herod, is an error). (3) After the conquest of Egvpt by 
Cainl-t ms, Cyprus fell to Peisia, heing included in the fifth 
satrap) (Herod. 31991). 

The connection with Greece and with Hellenic ideals 
was brilliant but purely ipisndical (Evagoras, king of 
Salamis : 410 b.c ). *1 h»* island fell into the hands of 

Alexander ting Gn-.it, and finally remained with the 
Ptolemies as one of their most cherished possessions 
until its conquest by the Romans (cp 2 Macc. 10 13: 
Mahaffv, EniJ>. of the Ptolemies, pass.). 

The Jews probably settled in Cyprus before the time 
of Alexander the Great (1 Macc. la 23k Many would 

3 Jewish attracted lat<T l\ v f ;lct that its 

copper mines Were at one time farmed to 
Herod the ( n’eat (Jos. Ant. xvi. 4 s: a 
Cyprian inscr. , Boeckh 2628, refers to one of the family). 
After the rising of the Jews in 116 A. i>. in Csrciio, in 
Egypt, and in Cyprus had been suppressed, it was <leu eed 
that no Jew might set foot upon the island, under 
penalty of death, even for shipwrecked Israelites (Dio 
Cass. (J832. See Salamis). in the history of the 
spread of Christianity Cyprus holds an honourable place 
(Acts 436, Joseph surnamed Barnabas). Its Jewish 
population heard the Gospel after Stephen's death 
from those whom the persecution had driven from 
Judaea (Acts 11 19). Some of these were men of ( ‘vprus 
and Cyrene, who fled to Antioch and addressed the 
Greeks of the city (z'. 20). < yprus was in turn the first 

scene of the labours of Paul with Barnabas and Mark 
(Acts 134-12), afterwards of Barnabas and Mark alone 
(Acts 1/139). L)ne of the first Christian missionaries 
may have been that 'old disciple' Mnason with whom 
Paul lodged at Jerusalem (Acts 21 16). Returning to 
Palestine at the close of his third journey, Paul and his 
companions sighted Cyprus (Acts 213, ava<fj&vavT€S tt]v 
K. ; AV ‘discovered’), leaving it on the left hand as 
they ran from Pat&ra to Tyre. In the voyage to Rome 
from Caesarea the ship ' sailed under Cyprus ' (Acts 27 4, 
t'7re7rXeiVa/Aej') — i.e. , northwards ’over the sea of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia ’ (v. 5: cp Str. 681) — taking 
advantage of the northerly and westerly set of the 
current, in order to reach Myra. 

After its seizure by the Romans in 58 b. c. Cyprus 
had been united for administrative purposes with Cilicia ; 
4 Adminis- ^ Ut * n ^ rst Petition of the Roman 

"tration %vor ^ d after Actium it was made an im- 
perial province (Dio Cass. 5.812) — i.e., its 
governor, if it had one of its own, and were not rather 
united with Cilicia to form a single province, bore the 
t -tie leva/ us ^iug/n/i propm (ore (it pea fievrrjs ^Lefiacrrou 
avTKTTp&Triyos, cp Diu Cass. 5813; in XT always 
Trye/xw v, cp Lk. 2 2, Str. 840 rjyep.bv as Kal Sloiktjtcls 
Ka 7 <rap irlp.Tret.). Why then does the writer of Acts I07 

1 Josephus (Ant. i. Hi) sn\s t . . . Kvnpos avrn vvv 

KaAeirat. Epiphanius, aCypnan bido.p, writes, Kirtoi* r} Kvirpttau 
vfj<ro < r KaXelrai ' KtVtoi yap Kun-pun, /law. 30 25 (see Kittim). 
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call Sergius Paulus ‘proconsul’ (avOviraros, the proper 
title of governors of senatorial provinces, AV ' depuiy ’ ; 
cpAt-ts 18 12 1938)? Some ha\e argued that he used 
the word loosely, and appeal to Strubo (085, eytvcTO 
iirapyia. 77 vrjixos Kadairep nal vuv tar t <TTpaT7jyiK7)) to 
prove that the island was governed 1 » y a pr,pr t , tor 
appointed by the emperor ; but tin* writer of Acts is 
quite correct. From Dio Cassius ( fill 1=) we learn tli.it, 
in 22 B.C. , Augustus restored Cyprus to the Semite in 
exchange for S Gaul tep l>m Cass. TD-i). In Paul’s 
time, therefore, its governor was properly called ‘ inn- 
consul’ The passage quoted from Strabo is misunder- 
stood, as is clear from id. 840 (ft’s ras bripoaias 6 
55 }/xos (TTparrfyovs 7} eTraroi's vt/JLiret — i.e , governors of 
senatorial provinces were either of consular or of 
praetorian rank, in cither ease the official title being 
pt\h onsul). In the ease of < vprus, authors, inscriptions, 
and coins have preserved the names of some twenty of 
her proprretorian governors with the ’brevet' rank of 
proconsul. Lucius Sergius l’aulus (governor at the 
time of Paul’s visit, about 47 ,\.i>. ) is known to us from 
an inscription from the site of Soli (see Hogarth, Dtvia 
tVy / /<?, 114/ and .•///< v/tfVv). 

SeeP. Gardner, A’ :»•. //,? •'v. in Or. Hist. T33 /C For excava- 
tions in the island JUS p,i.\<. l\rn»t .uni Chipie/, Art m 
Fhfn. and C\prus. For the ai *• Ecology IM.ix ( UinHiilscli- 
Richter, Kyfiros. die Bihel u. Homer is especially valuable. 

> «>r Christian times the most recent work is Hackett's History j 
or ':': t Church in Cyprus, 1899. \y. 1 . \V. 

CYRENE (kyPHNH [Ti. \VH]), a city on the X. 
coast of Africa. It w as the capital of that part of Li by a 
P ‘tio ] between the Egyptian and Cartha- 

' , . , ginian territories, which bore the name of 1 

an 1S or y* y*\renaiea or Pentapolis ; the phrase in 
Acts 2 10, ’the parts of Libya about Cyrene,’ ra pdprj 
A l ii'tfi T7js Kara K vpip'-qv, is equivalent to the A ipVv/ 1 
i) irfpi K. of Dio Cass. (.'»!> i_>) and ff 7 rpos K vp^vyj A i/i. 1 
of Jos. Ant. xvi. 61. The city was thoroughly Greek in 
character, and won a high reputation as the mother of 
physicians (Herod. 3131 ; temple of Asklepios, Paus. ii. 
* 2 d y ; Tac. Ann. 14 18), philosophers, and*poets. Calli- 
machus, Carneades, Eratosthenes, Aristippus (Strabo, 
837), and Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, are only a few 
of the many famous men who were sprung from the Cyrc- 
naica. After the death of Alexander the Great, Cyrene 
with its territory w as absorbed by Egypt. Though so 
thoroughly Hellenic, it had, since the time of Ptolemy son 
of Lagos (Jos. c. Ap. 2 4, end of 4th century Ti. C. ), a large 
Jewish population. Strabo, quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv. 7 2, 
says that the Jews formed one of the four classes of the 
inhabitants. The privileges granted to the Jews by 
Ptolemy were continued and augmented by the Romans 
(Jos. Ant. xvi. 65), who received the Cyrenaica, under 
the will of the childless Ptolemy Apion, in 96 B. C. , 
though for twenty years they shirked the responsibility 
of the legacy. In 74 B.C. the territory was made a 
province, which was combined with Cr* te when that 
island was subjugated in 67 B.C. (see CrKTE). In 27 
B.c. the Cyrenaica and Crete were definitely united to 
form a single province, under the title Crr/u Cyrentr . or 
Creta et Cyrence (but either name might be used to 
denote the dual province : cp Tac. Ann. 3 >070). The 
province was senatorial — i.e., governed by proconsuls 
of praetorian rank, and so remained to the time of 1 
Diocletian. The subsequent history of Cyrene is con- 
nected with its Jewish inhabitants, the chief e-vent being 
their terrible massacre of the Greek and Roman cili/uis 
in the reign of Trajan (Dio Cass. 68 32). 

The modern province of Barca , on the E. of the gulf of Sidra, 
represents the ancient Cyrenaica, and in this province Grennak 
marks the exact site of Cyrene, which was placed on the edge 
of a plateau 1800 feet ahove the sea -level, overlooking the- 
Mediterranean at a distance of ten miles (Str. 837 ; 7roAew? 
P-eyaX-qq cv rpaTrs^oeiSel neSiw /cei/ifvi??, ws ex tov rrcAa-yous 
ewpw/xev auT -qv). The port was called Apollonia. The sur- 
rounding district was, and is, of remarkable fertility (Str. l.c., . 
iTTJroTpoffxK exptcTTTf, KaAAiKap7ros ; Herod. 4 m 8 - /A The pros* 
perity of Cyrene was based upon its export of the drug silphiitm, ' 
derived from an umbelliferous plant, not yet certainly identified, 
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growing in the S. desert (see Mon. d. Inst., PI. 47 : a vase repr>-- 
senmig king Arccsilruis mi pcrmi ending the weighing of silphium; 
cp the coins ; Arislnph. J’iut. « 1 — 5 , to Barron crCX<fn,ov). 

That the Jews of Cyrene weic largely Hellenised, is 
beyond question. Jason of C) rone is mentioned as an 
o Tewish author in 2 Maec. 224 (see Macc A tt-.i-s, 

connection. § , 2 )- NT hear of 

bimon of (. v rent- who bore the cross of 
Jesus (Mlc. I fi --1 Lk. 282b, ' S. ti Cyrenian ’ A\ r ; cp 
Mutt. 27 32, ’.-i limn of CV ; RV, ’of Cyrene' in all 
three passages: the adj. 1 \ vprjvcuos is used in each 
case). Jews from the < '\mnuca wen* in the Pentecostal 
audience of Peter ( \« ts 2 iu ; see above on the phrase 
used). ( \ reua-.ins joined with the Alexandrian and 


Asiatic Jews to attack Stephen (Acts Go), and Cyrcna .111 
converts helped to found the lust Gentile church at 
Antioi h (tAd/Xoi^ xai 7 rpds Toi''s"\ , ’i\\r}i'as f -wards WHj ; 
Ai ts 11 20). One of their first missionaries may have 
bei-n the 'Lucius of Cyrene’ of Acts 13 1, one of the 
'prophets and teachers' who 'miniatured to the Lord* 
in Antioch, lie is said to have been the first bishop 
of Cyrene. Other traditions connect Mark with the 
foundation of the Cvrcnaic church. 

Plan and Description of the site in Annua 1 0/ the Brit. Sch. 
at Athens, -11 ; cp Studniczha, A'yrcne. \V. ]. \v. 


CYRENIUS (kyphn-oc [Ti. WH]), Lk. 2 a AV; KV 

(JriRlMUS. 


CYRUS (C’TS ; kyPOC [BAL]), the founder of the 
old-Persian empire, belonged to the ancient princely 
1 Ori *n race (,t tlle Achiemenid.r, so called after 
° * their ancestor Ach.einenes (Hakliamanish). 

He was the second 1 of his name, his grandfather 
having been called Cyrus (A'urush, in the Jiabv Ionian 
inscriptions ICn-ra-as, Knr-ras, K n-nr-ra-\n)A Cyrus 
was thus, without a doubt, an Aryan and Persian by de- 
scent — not an Elamite, as has recently been conjectured. 
For Darius Hystaspis speaks of Cambyses the son of 
Cyrus as being one ’ of our race ' [amdkhom tamndyd 
\Bchist. i. ii]). and calls himself a Persian, son of 
Persian, an Aryan of Aryan descent (Xaks- 1 - Rustam, 
a. § 2 ; Suez c. § 3). At first Cyrus was king only of 
Persia and of Ansin, or Anzan, an Elamite province— 
probably with Susa (Shushnn) for capital — which, after 
the fall of the Elamite kingdom, and certainly as early 
as the time of his ancestor Teispes (< ispis), had come 
under the dominion of the Acharmcnidce.^ In Baby- 
lonia Cyrus calls himself by preference king of Ansan ; 
but once, in the annals of Nabu-na’id (Nabonnedus), col. 
2, 15, he is spoken of as ' king of Persia.’ Neither state, 
however, was then of much importance in comparison 
with the great Median and Chaldean empires ; both states, 
too, were tributary to Media. Nabu-na'id mentions 
Cyrus as the ’ petty vassal ’ of Astynges, w ho had only 
a very small army at his disposal (5 R 64, i. 28^:). 
The career of this vassal-king, w ho rose till he brought 
under his sway the whole of Western Asia, so struck 
the popular imagination that 1 legend of world-wide 
diffusion respecting the foundling prince who was 
brought up among poor people and afterwards became 
a famous monarch was applied to him as it had already 
been applied to others ; and this Persian tradition is 
the source from which Herodotus (1 107 _//:), and the 
authority upon whom Justinus depends (i. 48-13), may 
be supposed to have drawn. From Cyrus’s own in- 
scriptions, however, it appears that at least three of his 
ancestors had the same kingdom before him. It is 
possible, but not certain, that Cyrus in his youth may 

1 In Herod. fin — from which Nnhkke ( Av/satze but per*, 
(resch. >-,)su-K to show that Cyrus was the third of the name 
— Herodotus simply places the genealogies of Cambyses and 
of Xerxes one above the other. 

A. cording to Herod. 1 113^, Cyrus had previously borne 
another name, and Strabo (IB 729) says that he was originally 
called Agradates, and that he did not assume the name of Cyrus 
till his accession to the throne. On this point cp R. Schubert, 
Herodot \ Darstcdluny dcr Cy> ussaye, 60pp. (Breslau, V). 

3 See C. P. Tiele, ‘ Het Land Anshan- Anzan ’ in Feestbundel 
voor P.J. I ct/i, igsjp- (Leyden, ’94). 
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have attended the Median court, and that either he 
himself or his father was son-in-law of Asty.iges. 1 

Astyage^ {fshtuvigu on the inscriptions ct Nabu-na’id) 
is called at one time king of Media, at another king of 
_ the Umman-manda ,- by which, it has been 

o cTrf'Pv 

* conjectured, are meant the Scythians. On 
this assumption, Astvages might with some reason be re- 
gard'-'! as a Scythian usurper. In the third year of 
Nabu-na id (553 B.c.) there seems to have arisen w ithin 
the Median kingdom a re\olt against the foreign domina- 
tion. At least, at that date the l 'minan-mnnan who 
were in occupation of H.irran were recalled (5 Rawl. 
C4, i. 20 tf.) Some time had still to elapse, however, 
lx fore < 'yrns contrived, by treachery in the Median 
camp, to become master of As ty ages and at the same 
time of the throne of Media. This happened probably 
in the sixth, or at all events before the seventh, year of 
N.dm-iuYid (before 550 B.C. ), Ann. col. The 

two toxts cited can hardly otherwise be brought into 
;ign-i*ment with e.ich other. In the following years 
Cyins extended his dominion over the whole Median 
empire, and after subjugating Lydia he directed his 
energies against Babylon. By the fall of Crcesus the 
alii. nice between that monarch, N T abu-n;Vid, and Amasis 
of Egypt (Herod. 1 77 ff>) was broken up, and each 
one had to look out for himself. In 538 the end came. 
For several years the king of Babylon h.id withdrawn * 
himself from Babylon, and alienated priests and people 
alike by neglect of the sacred feasts and of the worship 
of M.irduk, as well as by other arbitrary proceedings. 
When, in his seventeenth year, he returned to his capital, 
it was already too late. Cyrus with his victorious 
baruL had been steadily adv.uu mg upon the northern 
frontin' of A«xad, which the king’s son, probably the 
lr-l-sar-inur who (ill * R 60. col. 2, 26 ; 59 and 68, 
n. 1, col. 2, 24/ ) is called his first-born, was guard- 
ing with the army The brave prince did what he 
could ; but after his army had 1» on defeated — first near 
the city of Opis (Upe), and again as often as he rallied 
it — and after the Aceadi.ms or North Babylonians had 
revolted against the Chaldasan king, Sippar opened 
its gates to the enemy, and Babylon also fell into his 
hands without further resistance. After Gobryas (Ug- 
baru or Gubaru), governor of Gutium, had taken 
possession with the vanguard, C\rus himself made his 
entry into the city with the main ]"»d\ of his troops on 
the third clay of the eighth month, 539-38, being received 
(so at least his inscriptions tell us) by all classes, and 
especially by the priesthood and nobles, as a liberator, 
with every manifestation of joy. Some days afterwards 
Gobryas seems to have pursued Bel-sai-usur and put 
him to death ; but the place where decipherers think 
this ought to be read [Ann. col 3, 22 /'.} is very much 
injured. Nabu-na'id had already bivn captured. 
Cyrus reigned about nine years from this time. In his 
last year he handed over the sovereignity of Babylon 
to his son Cambyses (see Strassmaier, I m.'hrif ten ivn 
Cnn/b\'<rs. Leipsic, 1890, Prcf. ). Cp Babylonia, §69. 

Under the name of Kurus (see above, $ 1 ), this Cyrus 
is repeatedly referred to in the OT, usually as ' king of 
_ T , , , the Persians’ (201.3622/! Ezrali f.Z 37 

‘ , U a S 43 D.i i. IOi), once as 'the Persian’ (Dan. 

°P es - 629), once as 'king of Babylon ’ (Ezra 5 13). 
Great expectations were cherished of him by the jews. 
Whi-n, after his defeat of Cra-sus. he advanced to the 
coiiijiif-a of the whole of Asia Minor, there arose one 
of tlii- <-xiles in Babylon, who pointed him out as the 
king raised up by Yahwe to be Israel’s redeemer. 
From his pen comes Is. 40-48 (so much will be admitted 
by all critics), where Cyrus is represented as expressly 
called to accomplish the divine judgment upon Babylon, 

1 See Schubert, l.c. 62 and the works of Evers and Bauer 
there referred to. 

“ Del. Ass. HIVB, \i rites : ‘ Urn man jnandtt , horde of peoples, 
a general designation of the 1 1 ■ -r r 1 1 • in peoples, hostile to Assyria, 
subject at any one time to Wedi.i - the Gimirrai, the Mannai, 
the Scythians.’ Cp Sayce, /g> 7 -\ /, Oct, 1896, 


6. Building of event j nt0 connection with Cyrus. 

Temple : three ( J 

versions. 


to set the captives free, and to restore Jerusalem and 
the temple (4.814 /! 4 4 28 45 13). It was for this end, 
we are told, that Yahwc had given Cyrus victory upon 
victory, and would still lead him on to fresh triumphs 
( 41 25 45 1-8). Whether he reeehed recompense for 
his services or not is left uncertain (cp 433 /- wlt h 45 13) ; 
but at any rate he was no mere pasri\e tool in \ahwes 
hand. He did nut, indeed, know Yahwe before he was 
called (15 ?/!); but, once called, he fulfilled his mission 
invoking Yahwc s name (41 23) and received the honour- 
able titles of ‘ Yahwc s friend’ and ‘ Yahwc s anointed’ 
(4428 45 1). 

Bitter must have been the disappointment of the 
Jews ; for, whatever else Cyrus may have done for 
them, he did not realise the high-pitched 
!r‘ ” expectations of the Exile prophet. Hence 

onna ion. a y 0lin g er prophet, living in Palestine (see 
Isaiah, ii. § 21), announces that, for the deliverance of 
Israel, Yahwe alone will judge the nations, without any 
allies from among ' the peoples ( Is. (33 1-6, cp 59 16 ff . ), 
thus reversing the old expectation respecting Cyrus. 
The later Jews, however, found it difficult to believe 
that the deliverance which Yahwc was to have wrought 
through the instrumentality of the great Persian king 
had never lxcn accomplished. The prophecy must 
somclu >w or other have come to pass. Cu uswas not 
n-gardcd, it is true, as the man who had finally delivered 
Israel — the deliverance was still one of the hopes of the 
future — but the Jews desired In recognise in him, at 
least, the initiator of the restoration of Israel. Such is 
the reflection inevitably suggested by strictly critical 
reading of the work of the Chronicler (see Ezra, ii. 

§ 7). 

The restoration of Israel might be considered to have 
begun with the rebuilding of the temple, and the 
problem now arose, how to bring this 

A 

' difficulty instantly presented itself, 
(rt) According to the evidence of 
Haggai, of Zech. 1-8 and of Ezra 5 i-io, the building 
was first begun under Darius, in whose reign it was also 
completed. This made it n«-< i-ss.iry to give another 
account of the origin and course of the building, if the 
work was to be attributed to Cyrus. Mure than one 
way <»f effecting this was found. (b) According tu the 
author of Ezra 5 13-17 83-5, Cyrus committed the task of 
rebuilding the temple to his governor Shcshbazzar, and 
the work thus begun by him was carried on without 
interruption till the reign of Darius, (c) The Chronicler, 
howr\er, from whose hand we have Ezral iji-4524, gives 
another version. He- too has it that Cyrus ordered the 
restoration. The work was not taken in hand by the 
king himself ; but permission was given by him to the 
exiles to return to Jerusalem for the purpose. Immedi- 
ately on their arrival in the holy city they set up the 
altar and laid the foundations of the temple ; but while 
Cyrus was still on the throne they were compelled to 
stop the work by order of the king himself, who had 
been stirred up by the adversaries of the Jews. Not 
till the second year of Darius eould the building be 
resumed. 

However widely these accounts may differ from one 
another in detail, they agree in stating that the restora- 
tion of the temple was originated by Cyrus, and in 
representing him as a worshipper of Yahwe, whom he 
recognised as the one true God. Yahwe is the God of 
heaven, who has bestowed universal empire upon Cyrus 
in order that he may restore the true worship in 
Jerusalem ; the temple there is for Cyrus no mere 
ordinary temple, of which there were so many, but the 
• veritable House of God. 

At the same time, the discrepancies which we find in 
the narratives b and c are by no means unimportant. 
According to the older (b), the building of the temple 
was entirely the work of Cyrus, which he eaused to be 
carried on uninterruptedly, defraying the entire eost out 
980 
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of the royal treasury, According to the other (r), it 
was carried out at the instance of Cyrus; not by himself, 
however, but only by returned exiles, who, along with 
their comrades left behind in Babylon, contributed the 
expenses of the undertaking (I46 2o Sf 37). 80 far, 

indeed, is the restoration of the temple from being, 
according to this account, the work of Cyrus, that it is 
aetualh represented as broken oil during his reign at 
his command, Probably the Jews in the long run found 
the idea unbearable, that the sanctuary should have 
been built by a foreigner, e\m though the f«u eigncr 
was Cyrus, and therefore his share in the w»ik was 
reduced by the Chronicler to more modest dimensions. 

The importance of Cyrus for Israel lies less in 
anything he actually did for them than in the great 
expectations that he excited, e vpcclatiuns which in 
their turn exercised a great influence on die ideas 
ultimately formed by the Jews as to the earlier stages 
of their restoration after the misfortunes of the 'exile.' 
Cp Isuai:i., vj 50 ; Dispersion, $ 5. 

In the OT Cyrus is mentioned also in Dan. 628 [29] 
10 1 ; in the first-cited passage as the successor of 
Darius, that is, of ‘Darius the Mode (Dan. £>31 [Oi]). 
See D.YKirs, 1. 

The preceding sketch of the result of a critical 
examination of the passages of the OT relating to 

6 Policv of < -' TUS * s nnt contradicted by anything 
the victorious “ ntai " ed , in the inscriptions of Cyrus 
Cvms himself discovered some years ago. 
y ’ It is certainly worthy of note how 
closely, even down to details, the representation of the 
Persian conqueror in these inscriptions agrees with that 
which is found in Is. 4428 and 4a 1. Evidently the 
second Isaiah had a correct idea of what a Persian king, 
as opposed to a Babylonian, would be likely to do. 
In the cylinder inscription (5 R 35 ; cp Hagen, * Cyrus- 
texte’ in Beitr . z. Assy nol. 2 205 ff., and KB Zb 
i2D ff . ) Cyrus is the deliverer ©f oppressed peoples, 
chosen by Marduk himself, and hailed by all burner 
and Accad as a saviour, exactly as with the Israelite 
prophet he is the called, the anointed, of Yah we. A 
difference there is between the joyous hope which the 
Jewish exiles cherished and the official statements which 
Babylonian scribes at royal command had to chronicle 
on their cylinders ; but the coincidences referred to are 
too dose to be entirely accidental. Moreover, priests 
and people alike had reason enough to be dissatisfied 
with the arbitrariness and misgovernment of their former 
sovereign, and Cyrus, with fine political tact, knew 
how to utilise this temper and win hearts by deference 
towards the national religion, restraint of robbery and 
violence, and redress of grievances. No wonder that 
the Jewish exiles also hoped for enlargement at his 
hands. That he fulfilled this expectation does not 
appear at least from his inscriptions. 

The passage in which some scholars have thought that this may 
be read demands another interpretation. In Cyl. 1 . 11 the words 
irtfth' taaira kullat mntnta were taken together and translated, 

‘ he (Marduk) decreed return from all lands’; but it is certain 
that, with Hagen and Del., we must connect the words irtaH 
taaira with those which precede, and kullat matdta with those 
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which follow, so that the meaning is: ‘[after that Marduk, in 
his wrath, had brought all suris of miseries upon the kpid] he 
changed [his disposition *] and had compassion. Round all 
lands he looked ; he sought [and so found as the right prince, 
the ful Idler of his gracious decrees, Cjrus, etc.] ’ In this passage 
nothing is said uf any restoration of e.\ 1 1 cs to their native land. 

More interest attaches to the passage /. where, 

however, the names on which the question chiefly turns 
are, unfortunately, obliterated. Here Cyrus says that 
be reluriieil to their places the gods of 1 great 
many towns, brought together the inhabitants, and 
restored both temples and dwelling-houses. The towns 
referred to were all named, and it was added that 
they lay on the banks of the Tigris,* 2 and that their 
territory extended from [lacuna in the text] to Assur 
and Susan (according to the correct interpretation of 
Delit/sch and Hagen), by which expressions are in- 
tended not the cities of the name but the countries of 
Assyria and West Elam (the city of Asur lay on the 
right bank of the ri\er). The obliterated names (or 
name) can have denoted only the western and southern 
boundaries of the district n-fr-rn-d to — probably Sumer 
and Accad, w hich are separately mentioned immediately 
afterwards. Accordingly, there can be no doubt that 
reference is here made to Cyrus’s care for the restoration 
of neglected worships and for the return of the in- 
habitants of certain cities to their former habitations ; 
this, however, only in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Babylon. At the same time, although in these inscrip- 
tions, which doubtless belong to the earlier period of 
Cyrus's rule o\er Babylon, no mention is made of any 
general measure extending also to exiles from the West, 
there remains the possibility that the Persian conqueror 
may have taken up this work of restoration at a later 
time. 3 At all events the conciliatory policy of which 
he had already given positive evidence can very well 
have aroused among the Jews the hope and expectation 
that they also would one day benefit by it. 

The tomb of Cyrus ‘the king, the AchEernenid,’ at 
J B/rgJnib (Pasargad.e ?) is now' assigned by Weissbach 
[ 7 .DMG 48653 f) to the younger Cyrus. At any 
rate the Egyptian head-dress of the king on the 
monument shows that it can have been erected only 
after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. 

C. P. 1. — W. H. K. 

1 Probably the words vsahhir ka . . . should be completed 
so as to read either ka[bittaSu] or ka[ab~ba-as-si/]. (So Tide.) 

2 The words sa isfu a/'uama nadii htbatsun are not clear. 
Schr. translates : ‘ whose place from of old lay in ruins Hagen, 
Del., ‘founded in the most ancient time.’ But does nadu ever 
mean this? In our present inquiry the question is of sub- 
ordinate importance, 

3 [Cp the very interesting inscription in the last section of 

Brugsch’s Hist. 0/ Egypt (‘ the Persians in Egypt ’), which 
describes the religious patriotism of an Egyptian Nehemiah. 
The deceased is represented on his statue (now in the Vatican) 
as telling the events of the Peisian period of his life. Being in 
high favour as a physician with Cambyses, he was able to induce 
that monarch to give orders for the restoration of the temple of 
Neith at bais, and of the religious services, He was physician 
also to Darius, who, when he was in Elam, sent him to Egypt 
to restore the arrangements for the scribes of the temples. 
This last mission appears to synchronise with the erection of 
the (second) temple at Jerusalem. Cp. Meyer, Entst. 71 ; 
Che. Jew. Rcl. Life. T. K. c. ] 
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DABAREH (fnin), Josh. 21 28 AV; RV Da BF. RATH. 

DABBASHETH, RV Dabbesheth (n'As'J. § 99 ; 
Bai9<\p&3A [B], A <\B<\C0 <m [A], - 0e [L] ; 'a hump,’ 
i.e., 'a hill’ ; cp Jos. BJ iv. li), a place on the \V. 
border of Zebulun (Josh. 1 fin). Conder identifies it 
with Kh. Dabsheh, on the left bank of the \Y. el Kara 
(/ t\, according to him the Valley of Jtphtaii-ei„ 
mentioned in v. 14) ; bui inis spot is too high up in the 
hills, and is scarcely on the boundary line, in addition 
to which the name is not a probable one. 

©A reads © H miyjvj. All the readings may be 

reconciled by reading c , 2‘rr' , 3- The initial 2 was lost, owing 
t-> the preposition 2 which precedes; 71' Or) was transferred to 
the end of the name, thus producing ’rc’m l * was lost, and so 
MT’s reading was produced : (©>•) i.s simply a conjecture 

for c‘31- T. K. C. 

DABERATH firm or rrmn ; AaBpaG [AL] ; 
Josh. 19 12, 8a[3eLp(jo9 [B], [Pesh.]; Josh. 2128, 

8c,i t ia [B], befipaQ [A], [Pesh.], AV Dabareh; 
1 Ch. 672 [57]. bcpepec and bafiup [15 — a doublet], 
7 abep [A], ba(3rjpoj$ [L], 2.0* =* [r esh.]), a Lcvitioal 

city ( Josh. 21 28) on the border of Zebulun (Josh. I f) 12), 
but belonging to Issachar (Josh. 21 28 1 Ch. <>72(57]), is 
the oa.iapiTTa of Jos. ( l'i t 62), the L>,ibirn (bafieipa) 
of Eus. and Jer. [OB llf>2o 250 54), the modern 
Dabhnych, a small and unimportant village, ’lying on 
the side of a lodge of rocks at the \V. base of Mount 
Tabor ’ ( Rob. BE 3 210). It occupies a strategic 
position above the great plain at the mouth of the pass 
leading northwards between Tabor and the Nazareth 
hills. Apparently it was here that the Israelite forces 
mustered under Barak (GASm. HG 394) ; and it is 
possible to trace a connection between the name of the 
village and that of Deborah, without rushing to the 
extreme represented by C. Niebuhr ( Recojistellatwn 
d** Ddmralicdcs, 11 /. ). May not the home of the 
prophetess have been at Daberath ? (so Moore, Judges, 
it if). We learn from Jos. BJ ii. 21 j that there was 
a Jewish garrison here in the Roman war, ’to keep 
watch on the Great Plain.' 

DABRIA {d.ibria), 4 Esd. 1424, a scribe: cp perhaps 
the name Dibri (</.v.). 

DACOBI, RV Dacubi (AakoyBi [A]), 1 Esd. 5=8t = 
Ezra 2 4 a Akkub , 2). 

DADDEUS, RV Loddeus (AoAaioc [B]), 1 Esd. 
8 46 = Ezra 8 17, Iddo (i.). 

DAGGER oceurs as a rendering of : 

1 herebh , Judg. 3 16 2iyC (jj.dxa.ipa ; Vg. has glatiiutn in 

vz>. i'> 22, but steam in zk ct). RV ‘sword.’ See Weaiuns. 

2. *y\tipi&ioi‘, Bar. «i 15 [14]. This word represents 31 ", four 
times in ©, but in Jer. '>042 it represents pT 3 . Bel's 1 dagger* 
'va<, on mytho logical grounds, a javelin. See Wi-Ai-nvs, and 
cp Javelin. 


DAGON (piT. ; Aapcon [BAL]), a. god of the 
Philistines, who had temples at Gaza ( Tudg. ir> 2 i^T ) 
1. The name, “d A.hdod (,S.5 i M.u-c. 108 2 -8 5 
11 4). It appears from the passages 
cited, especially from the story of Samson, that the 
worship of Dagon was general among the Philistines 
(Jerome on Is. 4b r), 2 though it would perhaps be a 
mistake to regard him as a national god. Places bearing 


1 The temple of Dagon in 1 Ch. 10 10 is an error for Beth- 
shan, 1 S. 31 10^ and in Is. 40 1 (ipiov) Dagon is a mistake for 
Nebo. Aaywv in Ezek. 50 46 (5 l -_•) [B \] is corrupt. 
OT"J er ° meS knowledge is doubtless derived solely from the 


I the name Petit- dao>\' (</.?■.) are found in the Judxan 
Lowlands and on the boundary of Asher ; in Christian 
times there was a Caferdago between Diospolis and 
Jamnia (Jerome). 1 All these plaees lie within a region 
which had been for a time in the possession of the Philis- 
tines, and it is conceivable that they received the name 
from them. This can hardly be the case, however, with 
Beit Dejan, SE. of Nabulus, which also seems to re- 
present an ancient Beth-dagon ; and it is at least equally 
possible that the worship of Dagon to which these 
names bear w it ness preceded the Philistine invasion — in 
other words, that i )ag< >n was a god of the older ( ’anaanite 
inhabitants. Philo Byblius gives Dagon a place in his 
Phoenician theogony, making him a son of Ouranos 
and tie, and brother of Elos (El) or Kronos, Baitulos, 
and Atlas ; 2 but we should hesitate to conclude, on this 
testimony alone, that D.igon was worshipped among the 
Phoenicians. A cylindrical seal now in the Ashmolean 
Musi-um at Oxford, attributed by Sayce to the seventh 
century b. , is inscribed with the words * Baal Dagon’ 
in Phoenician characters (Saycc, Higher Criticism, 327). 

Of the character of the god we know nothing 
definite. Philo Byblius, deriving the name from ddgdn, 
corn, interprets alruv, and makes Dagon a god of 
husbandry, Zeus aporpios. Others derived the name 
D.igon from dag, fish (cp B/iimshon [SamsuN], from 
shemesh , sun). 3 It was natural, therefore, to imagine 
that the god was represented in the form of a fish (so 
Kashi). From 1 S. 54 we learn, however, that the 
idol of Dagon at Ashdod had a head, and hands which 
projected from the body ; by its fall these were broken 
off, leaving only the trunk of the image. The Hebrew 
text, by some corruption, reads, ’only Dagon was left 
on him,’ w'hicli Da\id Kimhi (ob. circa 1235 a.D. ) 
ingeniously interprets, only the form of a fish was left, 
adding, ’ It is said that Dagon, from his navel down, 
had the form of a fish (whence his name, D.igon), and 
from his navel up, the form of 0 man, as it is said, his 
two hands were cut off.’ 4 It is not impossible that 
this theory, for which there does not seem to be any 
older Jewish authority, 5 merely transfers to Dagon, by 
: the help of et\ mology, the description given by Lucian 
and others of the goddess Derocto, who w’as worshipped 
I on the same coast. 6 Not a few more modern scholars 
I have identified her w ith Dngon. The prevailing opinion 
j that D.igon was 

sea monster, upward man 
And downward fish, 

has no other foundation than these very doubtful 
etymological and mythological combinations. 

What relation there is between Dngon nnd Marnas, 
the principal god of Gaza in the early centuries of our 
era, 7 w i honi the writers of the time identify with Tievs 

1 as- 23a 14 (xen-ap a&ayuiv) 104i5. In the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, in connection with Dor and Joppi, 
occur the words pi JIX’IR, which Schlottmann interpreted, Maud 
ofDagon,’ others, ‘cornlands.’ Aayoiv near Jericho ( Tos. Ant . 
xiii. 8i=i?/ i. 23 [-Auk, t Mact. Id 15]) has nothing to do with 
the name of the cd bee D'»cus). 

2 Muller, Fr. J list. Gr. 3 5^7 f. ; cp Etyjti. Magji. s.v. BrjTayujv 

O KpOl'OS U7TO •toil'lKWl'. 

3 J er M piscis tristitia? (p^, cp Sidon, venatio trhtitiu). Other 

int^prcta-tions : eTfio? r) Av7nj. Aeyerat Se /cal 8wpov tcrriy 

. ayia t) d Zeu? o apovpato? ((AS - 1 ‘■'D 14). 

4 Themus would put this explanaiDn into the text, emending 
"IRCO jui n pi ; similarly We. (inb’JI in pi), WRS ; cpDr. 

5 It is unknown to the Targum, Josephus, and the Talmud. 
Other Jewish commentators represent Dagon with the head of 
a fish ; see a byra, Abarb. 

e S«-c Atargatis. 

, 7 First attested on coins of Hadrian. See Jer. Ep. 107 2, 

Vit. S. Hilar. 14 20 ; esp. Marc. Diac., Fit. S. Porphyrii 
pa>sim. 
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Kprjrayevris, is not ivrtnin. Mamas is the Aramaic 
maniii, our Lord, anil it is not impossible that the god 
worshipped under this appellation was, by his proper 
name, the old Dagon. 

In the fragments of Hvrossus, one of tin * rmthical 
monsters, part fish, part man, who at long intervals 

_ , , came up from the I'ersian Gulf to repeat 

2 . Relation to tQ the aiakl;vans tl „. original rovela _ 

other deities. a(liin of , Um „., is 

(’QS&kujv) ; J and as, since Kimhi, a like I'urm was 
generally attributed to D.ig'm, it was natural to cotn- 
li.ne the two names (Selden and many others). T,:iy.inl 
published u figure of a merman from Khorsabud, and 
in cl note suggested that it might represent < M.ieon- 
Dagon (A///*" 1 .-'/, 1849, 2466 /.). Some later Assyri- 
ologists reproduce L, ward's cut with the legend 1 the 
fish-god Dagon.’ 2 

There was a Babylonian god Dugan, whose name 
appears in conjunction with Anu and often with 1 N inib 1 • 
he was, therefore, probably a god of lie, wen (S.i\ee, 
lensen). 3 As sir Henry Rawlinson perceived, there is 
no connection whatexer between this god and 1 ’.erfissus’ 
sea-monster, Odacon. Whether the Philistine Dagon is 
originally the same as the Baby Ionian Dugan cannot, 
with our present knowledge, be determined. The long 
and profound influence of Babylonia in Palestine in early 
times, which is attested by the Amaina tablets, makes 
it quite possible that Dagon, like Anath, came thence. 4 
Dagon, however, does not seem to have occupied d 
place of much importance in the Babylonian religion, 
and is much less often mentioned than the other great 
gods. The Assyrians did not recognise the name of 
the god Dagan in the town Beth- dagon, Bit-daganna 
1 "wnnacherib, Prism I user. 26 s), and possibly the 
similarity of the names may be accidental. 

Of the worship of Dagon we know nothing. Accord- 
ing to 1 S. i> 5 the priests and others entering his temple 
. . at Ashdod were careful not to set foot 
3 ^ on tlie {^ e P h - I9) ; C P Marc. Diac. 76 . 

0 agon. ^ j iat we i earn from the last-named author 
about the worship of Mamas at Gaza — for example, 
that the god was invoked to send rain ; that he gave 
oracles ; that there were certain inarmora in the temple 
which were peculiarly sacred, and guarded from the 
approach (especially) of women ; that there were wells 
in the temple precincts — is not distinctive. Whether 
human sacrifices were offered there in the writer's day 
may be doubted ; the indictment in 66 OJ may refer to 
an earlier time. 

See Selden, Dc dis Syr is, 73 with Beyer's Additamenta ; 
Th. Roser, De Danone Philistteuruvi idafo, in Ugolini, 
Thesaurus , 23 ‘.ijj-c/i c . Stark, Ga'^a u. die p/uhs/aische A 11 s te 
(’55). s 4 7 - 3.50, cp 376- *80; Scholz, GotzcndiensL (’77), 238-244; 
I’audi-'.in, art. 'Dag'in' in /'A' ZsH) ; Menant, ‘Le mythe de 
Ddguii. Rez’. de nn\t . des Pel 11 (’85)20$ Jansen, Die 
Kosmologie der Babylom- r ('90), pp. 449-456. !•'. M. 


DAISAN f A&ican [B]), i Esd. r.31 = Ezra 2 4 «. 

Rezix, 2. 

D ALAI AH i. _ , 'pi 1. 1 Ch. 3=4 AY ; RV 1 Ji.i.Ai.ur, 3. 

DALAN (AaAan [A]), 1 Esd. a 37 kV = Ezra 25 c. 
Delaiah, 4. 

DALMANUTHA (ta MepH AaAmanoy 0 a [Ti. 
WH]) takes the place in Mk. 810 of the Macadam 
(g.v.) of II Alt. 1 r - 39. It was 'into the parts of Dal- 
manutha,’ we are tuld (Mk. 8 io), that Jesus came in 
‘the boat' with his disciples after he had 'sent away 
about four thousand ' whom he had fed. Since in v. 13 

1 Muller, Fr . Hist. Gr, 2 =00. 

2 Schrader in Riehm, J/lt /•'<-) (cp K. I TP) 182); Fr. Del. in 
Calwer Bib. lexS 2 I See csp. Menant, 1 l.«. Mjlln: de Dagon,' 
Rev. de tJIUt . des R el (‘8-) 11 295^, where 0 great variety of 
Assyrian fbh-men may be found. _ 

3 According to the Heb. version of Tobit, S>.-nn:n. In-rib was 
killed in the 'temple of his god Dagon (ed. Ncubauer, p. 20 , 
1. 4) but this is a mere blunder. 

4 Cp the name Dugantakala in ihe Am. Tab., and see Ash- 
dod (col. 326, n. 2). 
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he 'departed to the other side' (as rh Trepan), it has 
seemed natural to look for Dnlmaiiutha on the \V. coast 
of the lake. No such place, however, is known. The 
name does not appear in Eus. or Jer. ; nor is there 
any trace of an analogy to it in any of the ancient 
iti m t: trios or mcdi.rval travels. 

bighlfn,it 1 :is < 'h.irogr. ' in (>pern, ; cp O/p. Fosth. 

71) suggested that it might be an Aramaic form of Salmon, 
pD*7X, M?v.cr, 1 1 times mentioned in Talmudic writings (Mishna, 
Yebatuoth , Hi 6; Krla'ivi. 49; Or/ah, la; Talin. Baba Bat hr. 

8 .■/•.) us if in the neighbourhood of 'I ihei tils ; and similarly 
l.vs.dd {Hist., FT, « 4 U , n. 4) interpret* it as the Galilean 
pronunciation nf Salmon. Keim (/ish.s, FT, 4 ?^:) takes it 
for Salmanfit— ‘ Study riai.e ' Schwarz (Jhjs fled- Laud, 
100) suggests that 'lahnanutha, as another name for Magdala. 
may be derived from the cave of Teliman : k xC l ?P (Talm. Jerus. 
Dr mat. ’2 2), for which he proposes the caves on the cliff behind 
Mejdel. Neubati'-i, however Tulni. 268), says that this 

1. ive should be in the ntighbcuirhuiul of Herod's C .csaie.i. 
Receuilv two other derivations from Aramaic have been pro- 
posed. I f »_ 1 / ( /:" 1 /■- 7 ‘. 85/..-! I Sept. '97]) suggests that Dalmanuth 
is a tr: 1nslilriMli1.il of k emphatic form of rpM? 1 ?, the 
Talnnuln. name l'..r ha > bom — the bay or Inn hour in which 

M a gilal a stood— a designation ‘one might c\j»ect of the evan- 
gelist whose gospel is founded on the preaching of Peter the 
fisherman.' 'I In n Nestle (ib, U45 [Oct. '97]), after pronouncing 
Heiz’s an impossible form for the emphatic of 

suggests ism:!! = to. /nepij, ‘ into the parts ' — of Mag- 
dala. Herz replies ( ib . O95 [Nov. '97 3 ) ibat kjv:£' L h is possible 
in the laxity of lalimidic transliteration and points out that m 
Nestle’ s suggest), n the -\ remains unaccounted for, as well 
as the intrusion of a needless Syriac equivalent of the Greek. 
Those who place Mngdala on the SF. shore of the lake 
have sought there for traces of the name, and Thomson {LB 
393) suggests a ruined site half a mile up the Yarmuk from 
the Jordan, culled Dalhamia or Dalmamia (Rob. BR 3264 
Delhemiyeh) ; but this is some distance from the bake. None 
of these derivations and identifications seems perfectly satis- 
factory. G. A. S. 

DALMATIA (A^Amati a [Ti. WH], Tac. , Dio Cass, , 
Delmatia: lnscr, Ddmntia and Dalmatia. The name 
does not occur in early Greek writers). The Dalmatians 
were an Illyrian tribe, or perhaps rather a confederation 
of tribes, round the town Delntion or Delntinium, from 
which their name was derived (Strabo, 315). The) had 
fifty settlements (xaroiMas dAoXoyovs ; but cp Lie. ad 
Fam. 5 \aa). of which some ranked as cities— e.g . , 
Salonte or Salona (mod. Salona near Spalato). These 
tribes had in earlier times been loosely dependent upon 
the rulers of Scodra (mod. bin/ari). anti had therefore 
suffered from the Roman expeditions directed against 
Queen Teuta (229 B.c.) and Demetrius of Pharos (219 
B.c. ). On the accession of Genthius they revolted, and 
thus escaped the fate of southern Illyricum, which, on 
the subjugation of Macedonia, became permanently 
dependent upon Rome (see Ii.lykkum). P,i igandage 
and piracy were the only native trades (Str. 3 1 7 ) In 
155 B.c. Publius Scipio Nasica took the capital, and 
the Dalmatians professed subjection. A series of 
almost endless wars had to be waged before this central 
part of Uhi icum was finally reduced by Octavian (33 
D. c. ). In the partition of provinces in 27 B.c. so 
peaceful was Illyricum (to AaM/arncop, Dio Cuss o 3 n) 
that it was made senatorial ; but sixteen yeais later the 
Emperor was compelled to take chaige of its two main 
sections, Dalmatia and Pannonin (id. 5434). A final 
struggle for freedom (6-9 A.r>. ; cp Sui t. Tib. 16, who 
compares the crisis with that of the Punic Wars) was 
crushed by Tiberius, The coastland from Lissus to 
the Arsia was thereafter organised as an independent 
province (for its importance, sec Tac. Ann. 4 s). The 
title of the province was 1 Superior Provincia Illyricum 
(C/A 3 . 1741), °r 1 maritima pars Illyria ’ (\ ell. ii. 
125 s). After Augustus 1 Dalmatia 1 is apparently the more 
usual title (cp Jos. BJ ii. HU)- Its northern boundary 
towards Pannonia is not clearly marked ; in the S. 
it extended to the province of Macedonia. The mention 
of Dalmatia in the NT is confined to a single instance 
(■Titus is gone to Dalmatia, 1 perhaps from Nicopolis : 
2 Tim. 4 10). _ 

The connection may be illustrated from Tac. Ann . -??• 
honorem ( consulatus ) Germanicus iniit apud urbem Achane 
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Nicopolint, quo Z'rncrat per Illyriaim oram, viso fratre Druso 
in J hihna! la a^cntc. 

It is unn'-fx^sary to suppose that the term * Dalmatia 
is used by Paul in a ' vague and general sense' (Cony- 
beare and Howson, 2 155). 

See Cons, Lit Province Rom. de Dalmatic: Evans, Anti- 
quarian Researches in I llyricum. \\ . j. \\\ 

DALPHON (pah , AeAcfu^N [PALP], ton A- [N & "]. 
&AeA(t>u>N [X*], ton *AtA'-jjoN AyTOy [L“]), a son 
of Hainan, Ksth. ii 7. I ]> 1AIHE.R, § 3. 

DAMARIS (A&M&piC [Ti. WH], a woman, appar- 
ently of some importance, named in Acts 1 7 34 as one 
of those who were converted by Paul’s preaching at 
Athens. Chrysostom ( de Snccrd. 47) makes her the 
wife of Dionysius tHe An_*i»p.igite ; so Lat. of cod. 
E {cum uxore sua), whilst its Greek has only yvvtj. 
WVt/stcin { VT ( ir . 2s73) quotes a gloss, Aa/xap, yvvrf, 
yafi€T-j. \ 4 yerai kcli Aa/xapis. 

DAMASCUS. The English Damascus is the Greek 
A&m&CKOC. The Hcb. is usually Dammesek ; 

__ but twice (1 Ch. 18 5 2 Ch. 28 5 ; cp 2 Is.. 
^ IG10 p'J'S-H) p"”rn. Dnrmcsek. The 
origin and meaning <«f the name are unknown. 


maize ; but groves of poplar and walnut, orchards of apricot, 
pomegranate, pistacluu, ami almond, with hedges and underwpod, 
so abound (see below. * i<A. tliat the distant view of the Cuja 
is as of an almost unbroken sea of v. ruuiv Prom this the 
white, smokeless city rtses like an island, near the barren lime- 
stone hills on the north of it. 


The bulk of the city' is set along the main stream of 
the Bar. ul a, 2 m. from where* the latter breaks upon 
_ the plain. It spreads about a mile from 
3. The City. £ tQ \y anc j h a if a mile from N to S. ; 


but from the southern gate suburb, the Meidan, 
consisting almost wholly of one street, stretches for 
another mile. The city is thus mallet- shaped, the head 
lying N. totheBarada, the shafts, along the Meccan road. 
Betw een the Barada and the hills there is another suburb, 


Salih! veil ; but it is scattered and half hidden in trees. 


The position is almost absolufely level, and commanded by the 
hills. There is no real citadel ; a castle surrounded hy a mo.it 
lies a little to the south of the river. The wall, pierced by seven 
gates, runs straight along the river and then round the bulk of 
the city, the mallet head. The upper part of it is Arab or 
Turkish work ; but much of the lower half may date from NT 
times (Acts 925; cp 2 Cor. 11 32/.). Through the southern 
part of the city and parallel to the river ran (as through t\uy 
other Creek town in Cudesyria) a long colonnaded street, 
generally identified with that ‘called Straight' (Acts 9 jj). "J he 
bases of some columns are still standing. E. of the castle, the 
Great Mosque (partly burned in 1894) occupies the site and 
contains some of the struc- 
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tnrc of the Cat lieili. (I of St. 
John, built by An.. alius in 
the beginning of the fifth 
u-iitury on the ruins of a 
< > m. k temple, wlin.h again 
was probably the smeessnr 
of the house of Rimmon (2 
K. 5 t 8; cp 1<! io-u<). The 
rest of Damascus is occupied 
by ha/aars, niosipios, a few 
open places, and streets of 
private houses. On its ap- 
pro.i. h to the walls, the 
IJai.oj.l has much of its 
water drawn off through 
channels, hy which it is con- 
veyed to every corner of the 
city. The chief gardens lie 
along the N. bank of the 
river ; but others, inter- 
spersed with cemeteries, 
stretch all round the walk 
Despite various drawbacks, 
her rich sii earns, bursting, 
as they do, on the very edge 
of the desert, and creating 
a d<. liiious verdure, have 
won for Damascus the name 
of the earthly Paradise of the 
Arab world. 

That a site so defence- 
less and so shut off by 
lofty mountains from the 
most of Syria should yet 


Both forms occur in the Targums. The Aramaic form is 
Durov s«. k, later Sjri.v: Darmcsuk ; Talmud, Durmaskin. Both 
forms occur in the Egyptian lists : Ti-inas-ku in the sixteenth 
centur\ u.C., and Jsu-rri-inaski for Ti-ra-mas-ki in the thirteenth 
(Vi. MM. 4 $. it. I\ur, ). In \sxyn.»n the town is DirnAk' or 
1 hm.isi a ; the kingdom (in Hch., \ram of D:<m:<-« 11s) Mat 5a 
imensii, a phrase of unecitain meaning. The Arabic is T hmaA:, 
or Dimisk e5 Sam — t.c ., Damascus of Syria — usually Contracted 
to es-S.Irn. The instances of the form with rm in OT are later 
than those with double m ; but, if the Egyptian transliteration 
be correct, rm is as old as the thirteenth century B.C. Whether 
mm arose by assimilation (see below, § C) from rm, or rm by 
dissimilation from mm, is not clear. 


Damascus has occupied its prw.-nt site certainly since 
Greek times, probably from the remotest antiquity. 


2. Geography. 


The city lies in the X\V. corner of the 
( luta, a fertile plain to the E. of 


Ilt-mion. To the E, c.f the city this is known as el- 


Merj, the Agcr Daniasconus. 

The Gfua is some 30 m. hv 8 or 10, and 2300 ft. above sea- 
level. It is bounded on the W. by Hermon. on the N. by a long 
barren offshoot of Antilibanus, on the E. by a long line of 
volcanic hills, the Tellfil, which shut out the great desert, and 


on the S. by the Jebel "Aswad, beyond which lies Ham-Jin. It 


is traversed on the N. by the -ni.M streams of the Harada and 


on tin* S. by the Barbar .and A'wj (see Abana, Pii \i par). 
The fertility is very great. There are many fields of corn and 


have held in perennial vigour one of the most nnnrnt of 
„ , _ cities, the real capital of Syria, and enabled 

. ecre 01 j t tQ surv ; vc wars an a changes of empire 
prospen y. w jji c h h ave overthrown or reduced to 
poverty every other great city of that part of the world, 
is due to the combination of so rich a fertility with a posi- 
tion so forward on the desert and so central to Western 
Asia. Damascus is an indispensable harbour of 

refuge on the desert ; the market of the nomads ; the 
outpost of the Mediterranean world towards farther Asia: 
central to Egypt, the Levant, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Khurdistan. Her great roads lend t< > N. Syria, the upper 
Euphrates by Palmyra to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf ; 
by the ( ulf of ' Akaba to Mecca ; through Syria to Cairo ; 
and by the upper Jordan and Galilee to Acre, which is 
her natural port on the Mediterranean — though at times 
political exigencies have connected her more closely with 
Tyre, Sidon, or Tripoli, and to-day the great French road 
and railway across the Lebanons carry her western 
trade to Bevut. She thus lay on the commercial lines 
of traffic between Western Eun ■pe and India by the 
Persian Gulf : between the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Nile ; between Arabia and Asia Minor. So 
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inevitable an emporium, Damascus was only less 
favourable a seat of empire. She has always been the 
natural capital of Lebanon and Eastern Palestine. As 
ong as an Eastern power ruled, she remained the 
capital also of Swia; but during the Greek ami Roman 1 
dominion (330 B.C. — 634 A.D. ) she yielded her supre- 
macy to Antioch. 

The Aiabs* first made for Damascus, and then used In 1 as the 
base of their Syrian omqiKMs. Under the Omn\ v.td klulifs 
she was the capital of the Modem empire from Spain lo Indue. 

With so many communications Damascus has always ' 
been the home of a motley crowd— Sv 1 kins, Aiabs, 
Greeks, and Kurds, with Tuiks ami Jews. 

5. Ar s. it h as preserved, apparently through all 
ages, a very distinctive character for skill in li.indici afts. 
Damascus, though it has never been a great school of 
letters, has always been a school of arts ; e\en more a 
manufactory than a market or a garden. The English 
terms, Damask (originally any figured or patterned 
textile)’ 1 and Damascene blade; the German Da mast 
and 1 tamoscieren and Damascener ; the I-'rench Dames- 1 
quinerie and D.i masqninure (embossing on steel) are 
proofs of the inventiveness and technical skill of the 
people, which seem to reach back to a \ny remote time. 

In the middle ages Damascus was famous for its 
patterned and brocaded cloths, especially silks and 
wools (‘ an inimitable perfection of work’ according to 
Idiisi). its glass, s word-blades, and embossed and 
enamelled metal-work. In the beginning of the 
Christian era, to ‘carry wool to Damascus’ was, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, a proverb, equivalent to our ' cairy- 
ing coals to Newcastle.’ Ezekiel (27 18) speaks of the 
city’s exportation of wine and wool for the manufactures 
of Phoenicia (ep Toy, SBOT, but see 0>mill, ad lot.) \ 

2 K. 89 mentions the 'goods of Damascus.’ Ahaz 
made a copy of its richly decorated altar (2 K. lb 10 ). 

The extreme antiquity of Damascus (Jos. Ant. 
i. 64 7 2) was a not unnatural inference from its perennial 
„ . vigour throughout historical times, Down 

. any tQ the eleven^ century B. C. , however, the 
references to it are few and uncertain. A 
local tradition (found also in Nicolaus Dam. Fr. 30, af >. , 
Jos. Ant . i. 72) connects Damascus with Abraham ; and 
there is twice mention of it in the JE narrative of the 
patriarch’slife (Gen. H15 162; see H< >R.\n, Eliezer, 1 ). 

In the sixteenth century Ti-mas-ku oceurs as the thir- 
teenth in the list of the Syrian conquests of Thotmes III. 
{RPMj 44) ; Timas-gi, Dimas-kn are read in the Amarna 
tablets (15th cent.) (100 63 142 21). These tablets 
describe the invasion of X. Svria by the Hittites, 
before whom the Egyptian outposts had to give way, 
and for the next three centuries Damascus lay upon 
the vacillating frontier between the two powers. In the 
fourteenth century, Rameses II. extended his conquests 
to Beirut and probably included Damascus. At the 
close of the thirteenth century, in lists of the conquests 
of Rameses III., Sa-ra-maski for Ti-ra-mas-ki (\V\1.\I 
As. a. Rnr. 227) is mentioned. The addition of r to 
the name is taken (ib. 234) as proof that tin- regions 
of Damascus had meanwhile come under Aramican 
influence (but see Aram), and so when at last they 
appear in the OT historical books, in the campaigns 
of David toward the end of the eleventh initury, wc 
find them possessed by a number of Aramajan states, 
for the rise of which room had been made by the over- 
throw of the Hittites nearly a hundred \ears previously 
by Tiglath-pileser I. ( circa 1106). The ehief of these 
Aramsean states was Sobah (see David, § 8 b) under 
king H.idadczcr, to whose help against David came 
Aram of Dammesek (2 S. 85 ; cp 1 Ch. 18 5). David, 

1 It is not at all probable that Damascus had acquired a 
reputation for the manufacture of damask as early as the 
time of Amos, though RV of Am. 3 1 -2b assumes this ; ‘ I >:ima*.k ’ 
and * Damascus 1 may have no connection. In Ar. I he forms are 
different — dimaks for the. stuff, and Dimaks for lhecity. Probably 
(as Frankel, Fremdwdrtcr , 40, referred to by Driver, ad loc , is 
of opinion) dimaks comes by metathesis from midaks. On Am. 
see Amos, § 5 n. ; Bed, § 5. 
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after his victory, is said to have planted garrisons in the 
territory of Damascus ; bin that these had no per- 
manence is plain from what we hear of Rcsun ben 
Eliada the freebooter, who ’ c.unc to Damascus, and 
dwelt there, anil reigned in Damascus, and was a foe 
to Israel all the d.n\ s of Solomon 1 (1 K, 11 23-25). 

Wc have now 1 e.u hud the point at which Damascus 
becomes chief of the Arama-an confederacy, and enters 

7. Ben-hadad. U ' J '"' llu ' fi ' st S r ‘ :lt period of political 
.supremacy (ana 1000-733 B. c. ). Her 
history is articulate, and we have a prett) full, though 
not complete, list of her kings. "Who Rcsun b. Eliflda 
(1 K. 11 23) was is disputed ; probably (see, however, 
Hii/ion) he was the same ris Hezion, father of Tnb- 
rimmon, father of the Uen-hadad (Bir-idri, known as 
Ben-hadad 1.) who about 925 B.C. helped Asa (</.v. ) 
against Buasha (1 K. 1 1.; //. ). It was perhaps the 
same Ben-hadad who, some twenty v cars later, defeated 
Dinri and won the right of ‘ establishing quarters’ (see 
Trade and Com Mkr< i ) in Samaria (1 K. 20 34 ; Nie. 
Dam. Er. 31). The son of Ben-hadad I. (or Ben-hadad 
himself? See I3 kn-ij.\d.\i >, § 2), whom also the OT 
calls Ben-hadad, but a contemporary inscription of 
Shalmaneser II. of Assyria (854 K.c. ) calls Hadadczcr 
(see, however, Ben - 11 A 1 jad, § 2), besieged Ahab 
(</.<'■) in Samaria, but was repulsed there and again 
at Aphek, on which Ahab received the right to 'establish 
quarters for himself’ in Damascus. In 854 the com- 
bined forces of N. Israel, Damascus, and other states 
were defeated at Karkar (see Ahab) by Shalmaneser 
II., who again, in 850 and in 847, overthrew Ben- 
hadad. The Assyrian empire w as thus steadily advancing 
on Damascus; but the latter was still the terror 
of Israel (2 K. 5 7, the story of Naaman), made 
regular raids over Jordan, and even besieged Samaria 
(2 K. 6 7; sec Jehokam, i) till Ben-haclad was drawn 
off by rumours of northern war. Disgraced by defeats 

.p. .so numerous, he was slain by Hazard 

8. Jdazaek ^ ?l ^ at least if the text of 2 K 8i5 j s 

eorrect. Ilazael then became king, and warred with 
Jehoram (id. 28 / ), also with Shalmaneser II. , by whom 
he was defeated in 843 and in 840, the second time 
with the loss of four cities and much spoil out of 
Damascus. Still, he succeeded in depriving Jehu of 
all Israel’s territory E. of Jordan, and in extending the 
dominion of Damascus southwards to the Anion (2 K. 
11)32 ; cp Am. 1 3). He also took Gath, and was 
bought off from an invasion of Judah only by large 
tribute from Jehoash (12x7 [i8]_/i). Hazael and his 
son Ben-hadad III. (or II.) were able to oppress Israel 
through the reigns of Jehu’s successors Jehoahaz and 
Jrush (2 K. 13325), for under Sunisi-ramman the 
Assyrian armies did not cross the Euphrates (Assyria, 

§ 32), and Damascus was free for the time from the 
Northern terror. By 805 Assyria was again pressing 
., tovvauls Palestine, and in 803 King Mari’ 

9. Man. ^ B en -hrLclad II.?) of Damascus (see Ben- 
hadad, § 3) was successfully besieged by Ramman- 
nirari III. 'Phis disaster to Damascus permitted 
Jeroboam II. (i/.v . ) to recover the territory that Hazael 
had taken fr«mi Israel, and for a time Israel held 
part of the territory of Damascus (2 K. 14 28 ; 
not nrees_s.il ily the city). In 773 Damascus again 
suffered from the Ass\nans, who invaded the country 
also in 772. 7(7, 755, and 754 (Assyria, § 32). 

_ It xv.is the beginning of the end. In 743- 

10. Rezm. 'Tiglath-pileser III. made his first 
Syrian campaign, and his annals (A'Z?23o) contain the 
name Rn-sun-nu (mat) Gar-imeri-su (i.e. , of Damascus) 
as paying tribute. T his Ra-sun-nu is the Rezin of the 
Syro-Israelitish war (see Ahaz. Tabeel), whose in- 
vasion of Judah brought about an Assyrian interven- 
tion (2 K. 167^). Perhaps the danger which now 
threatened Damascus was the occasion of the allusions 
to the city in Is. 17 1. In 733 Tiglath-pileser — whether 
before or after his subjection of N. Israel and th«a 
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Plnlis- me cities is not quite clear — defeated Rczin, shut 
him up in Damascus, cut dmvn tin- 1 plantations (see 
.ill' i vc, § 2) round the city (he nun 1 1 « -is the trees at 
13,520), took the city, executed K<-/in, and carried the 
people nun c.i pti\ ltv I Sclir. cp 2 K. IGqI. 

It was aft'-r this, in 732, that Ahaz visited Damascus, 
and obtain' -'I the pattern of the altar which he saw 
t!i'-ie(#. 10). 

L T p to this time Damascus had possessed great 
1 1 ilitienl influence: her confidence in herself, her power 
_ of recuperation, and her milu.irv skill 

eC ine * are amply proved by her restless energy 
in Svrian politics, even while she was bleeding from 
the leit'-r.ited attacks of Assyria. The blow which 
Tiglath- pileser inflicted, however, absolutely dc-st roved 
her political power. She seems to have been reduced 
to the same position as Samaria. 

Shalmaneser IV., Sarg-m. and Sennacherib mention no king 
of I i.uiusi.us in all tlieir S\ri.ni list-' ; and the eiilv notice of 
the town for a century is in ilic- khursnhnil ius< option of b.irgon. 
where (aboui the \eur 713) Damascus is said to have joined 
Arp. id, Siniina Zi.vtAKl 1 1-). and Samaria in a league formed 
h\ 1 1 .1 111.-1 1 1 ) against Vssyrin. The allied forces were crushed by 
X-.-.v ri.i at Kurkar (A'Bi‘ 57 Next century Danviscii*. is omitted 
I'ioiii ♦ , ic- list of twenty-two kingdoms given by Ksji haddon. 

She is not mentioned by the prophets, except in 
a d mbtful passage of the Book of Jeremiah 1 I D _• :--*7 ) 
when: she is given over to fear and flight, .m«l bv 
£/,ekiel who nuncs her, only in passing, as a eii-i'imcr 
of Tyre C- 7 iA, and l point of measurement lor the 
Holy Land ( 17 16^). If then important, she would be 
certainly occupied by Pharaoh Xccho in 610 and 
Nt-biHi.uIrcz/nr in 604 ff. 

Under the rei si.ms Damascus was a seat of authority, 
and very prosperous (*tr.ibo xvi. 2 


( ':iiiih\ si s died there (Jos. Ant. xi. ‘2 2), and there D.irinx 
dcposiiul Im familj' anil treasures before the battle of Lsiis, 
uftc-i winch they were surr cinlercd to Alexander’s genei.-il I’nr- 
menio (Omni. (’art. 3 1 ’,) After an unsuccessful revolt the 
(I reek supreiiKi'-y was established (ib. 4 i), and there are extant 
coins of Alexander issued from the city. 

At the death of Alexander, Syria with Phoenicia fell 
to L.11 iincdon, the capital being Damascus (Id. IO10). 
„ „ ~ , , , The western people, however, t<» whom 

12. Supplanted Sym W0J no Lubject, ir. - 1 a centre 


by Antioch. 


near the Levant, and Damascus be- 


came second in Svria to Antioch, the upstart capital of 


the Scleueid.e. 

The diminished impcutance of Damns..- ns is well illustrated 
by the sin. ill part it pin vis. a-, • •.■iirnsie I with Antim li, in those 
hooks of the I nt 'quit it < c»f Josephus (\ii. /.) which deal with 
the thiol a -id s-;. oiul Centuries |.. c. 1 1 s more natninl i onnecl ion 
with N. Sv i ia ih.iii with S. kcpl Damn-, ns in the hands <>f I he 
Seleucid.x, even when Palest in; and l'liiemcia were held by 
the Ptolemii-s : but several times it fell to the latter f <-.y., in 
3 ?n tindi-r Pi ileniv I. (regained by Antigoims in 04): in i-°.o 
when I'toli-my II. prolmhlv oci npied it (regained h\ Anii- 
Oclnis l. 1- ,'Nj) : in 24a when, however, it Was i.iil\ ln-ii _ti.il 
1 1 y Ptolemy 1 1 band relieved by Sclciiciis II. in 242 (cp Si.hun.-i', 


lint. 3 .y). 


In the Bonks of the Maccabees Damascus is men- 


thmc-il only as being twice visited by Jonathan (1 circa 
144 B.c. . 1 M.tcc. H.62 1232; Jos. Ant. Mil. P510). 

The kingdom of the ScJcucidre was divided in 111 H c\, and 
T i.unaseus must have fallen with the southern part to Antioiluis 
1 \. or Kyzikenus (cp Kus. Chron ed. Schoene. in Sclmr. op. 
cit. 97, and Jos Ant. xiii. 13 4). It was retained by Amiuchus' 
son, and then fell to Demetrius Eukxrus, and afier his over- 
time ( circa 86 i*..c.) t<-» Antiochus XII. or Dionysus, from 
wli <111 it was trrinsA.rn.-d (though only for a short time) by 
Miles, ns. the governor of the citadel, and the populace, to 
las brother Philip (Jos. ib. 16 1). 

Antiochus XII. was defeated by Arktas (q.v ), the 
Xahnt.ean, and with O' h -Syria Damascus continued 

in Arabian hands (though pressed hard 

13. Roman , . , T r -i -i - -1 i 1 

times by Alex. JannaeusJ/^. 1 ;i aj. and Ptolemy 

Menneus, against whom Qui*«*n Alexandra 
of Judrea [78-69 B. c.] sent her son Arixtobulus [ib. 
16 3 ; BJ i. 5 3D till the occupation in 65 l»y the Roman 
legions under Lollius and Metellus (Ant. xiv. 2 3 ; BJ 
i. fi.-l. who were followed in 64 by 7 Pnnipev. 

After this the exact political position of Damascus is 
difficult to define. 


Though Josephus does not know Damascus as a member of 
the I.'ccapoli' (lie c.-.lls Sc> t hopulL the greatest i««wn of the 
latter), the name is in Pliux’s list (II Xb 16). I 1 id -.-r Cassius 
(4.4-42 b.c.) there was a Roin.m commandant. l-nlnus, 111 
Damascus (Jos. Ant. xiv. 11 7 li 1 BJ i- l- > 1 /A, mid the 
Nabnt.c-.i 11s appear to Iv.ixe been driven to the E. and to the 
S. of H.iur.'m. Somewhere about 38 11. c. Mark Antony cave 
Cleop.itia ’ C«c-lcs\ 1 in’ and parts of the Judaean and Arabian 
territories (Jos. . Inf. \v. ::x 4 \/.\ Bf i. S 5) ; she visited Damas- 
cus, and we have emus of 47, 36, and 32 that were struck in 
her honour, though other coins of ah.nit the same date do not 
bear any mark of her (De Saulcy, A tun: am, de la T erte Satnte, 
3 ° 

In 31 B.c. occurred the battle of Actium, and the 
Damascene coins bear till 33 A. D. the names of Augustus 
and Tiberius, under the latter of whom the Damascenes 
had a dispute with the Salopians about their boundaries 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 63), a fact which shows how extensive 
their territory must have been (Schiirer, ciCl There 
are. however, no dins of Caligula nor of Claudius, nor 
any of Nero till his ninth year in 63. It was dining 
this time that the apostle Paul tells us (see Aki iws) 
that not the Romans but ‘ an ethnarch under Aret.is the 
king held the city of the Damascenes ‘ (a form of expres- 
sion which betrays the fact that it was usual to think 
of Damascus as an independent cit) ) ; sec J£ n inarch. 

We do nut know to what decree power in Damascus .passed 
; from the Romans to the N. 1h.1t. van king. Nm, indeed, 

I whether Koine actually held it then (ep Selim. /// i 350./^ ""18 ; 
MH.ilfcrt, ApO't Ajc i«m 11. 2). At any rate, the ciiv :iu:iiii 
came under Koine ill Nun’s reign (51-^8 A.D.); hut the 
N.ibaue.ms cm 1 iiiiied to hold the neighbourhood to the E. 
till 106, when Traian hrmiuht their whole kingdom into the 
Empire. Under H.idri in and his successors Damascus bore 
the title /4€rpr.s-oAi5 (I *e Saulcy, 37 Jj.), under Alexander Severus, 

, colon ta (//<. 44) 

Under both K< •111:111s. and l'y/antines the ciiy continued to 
flourish; yet so long ;is these W'e-terns ruled Svn.t she was 
only second to Antioch; and it was not till 

14 . Under the Moslem invasion — ihev took Damascus in 
Islam. 634, Antioch in r.j5— that the city in the desert 
resumed the first rank, and the city on the 
Levant began to decline. Kor a century, 650-730, Damascus 
had the Khali fate under the Om.iyv a<L ; she was never taken 
by the Crusaders, whose pi\nt was Anl tocli ; she was the capital 
of Saladfn, :nul being bound to Mecca by the Ha.ij, which 
starts from her gates, she has kept her place in the regard of 
Isliirn, while her fertility and her unique position have eim 1 -led 
her to survive the depopulations to which she has been sub- 
jected by conquerors like Timur, and the awful pestilences wnh 
which she has again and again been infected by her annual 
connection with Me- ca. 

besides the works mentioned above and genual treatises 
on the history and g-ography of S\iih, see Noris , Atoms ft 
KpoJi.t .Syronniy tdontun. etc., l.eipsic. Uoti ; 
15. Literature. Maundreli’s lorn my to /)atrt,i\, n< ', Arnold’s 
art. in /’a'/ d', rind N oldc-ke’s art. in 
Sohenla-I's />/, ,- Rn 1 1. LH R, 3442-46?. ; Porter, /ournat, 

i'll 2 y 1 l'ive\’e irs in D.imiisciis ’ , kinglake*. Kotliai ; Thomson, 
Land and Booh-. GAbm. JIG, chap. 80 . O. A. S. 

1 DAN ( see below, § 1 ; Aan [BAL] ; gvntilie 
Danite, ; Aangi [ 15 ]. Aan [BAL], A<\n[g]ita,i 
„ [ I 5 XA i ( 'li. 12 3 5]). eponymous head of the 

' ame ' tribe of the s.nne name. The name, like 
many other tribal names, is obscure. It appears, how- 
ever, to bear the same relation to the personal names 
Daniel and Abid.in as the clan name Ram docs to 
Jehoram and Abu am. or on the other hand Jacob and 
Joseph to two ancient town names ending in -el (see 
Jacob, Josi.pii, $ 1 ) It is th'-n-fiire no doubt a divine 
title, 'judge' ( i. c. , 'deliverer'?). Cp the Assyrian 
repeatedly recurring royal name Asur-dan — ' ACir is 
! judg2 ' (cp Xabudan) — and the name of Shalmaneser 
II ‘s general Dayan-Asur, as also the epithet ddnu 
(ditiitnu) applied to the sun-god (cp Samson, § 1) and 
the moon-god. 

Dan is apparently etymologically related to the name 
of another Israelitish tribe of whose history still less 
is known (sec Dinah) ; but it would be less safe to 
l assume any etymological connection with Midian. That 
1 the meaning of the name was not quite forgotten npp'-.irs, 
e.o-., from the pnjml ir derivation in (icn. 30 6 ( K) and 
the paronomasia in (h-n. IH16 (J), although the l.ithT 
passage applies the epithet to the tribe itself, not to 
its god. 
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The verb dan is used quite freely, not only in the earlier 
literature (.IE, Gen. 15 14 ; Is. 3 13) but also (especially) from the 
‘exile 1 onwards (Jer, Pss. etc.); so also 1 lie derivatives ; but, us in 
the case of other old trihe names, the root does not seem to have 
been used in the formation of proper names m Liter times (see 
Alu-lian, h.Micn.S 1), its place being app.ua ntl> taken hy the 
synonymous shaf'hat (see Jehosii A l'HA J ), ulm h on the whole 
prevailed in Hebrew and Phoenician, while less used in Ass\ rian 
and nut certainly used at all in the southern Semitic ilialeets 
where dan continued to jucxuil. 

Dan evidently belonged ti> the N. (Joseph) group of 
Israelitish clans. Nut. how out, in the same sense ns 

2. Relations to Ilenjami "-. 1 « f I,ilhah d ' ln ;'" d 

other tribes. , t ’ u - v - " ot older 

than Joseph, ns the jntri.rn.li stories 
represent (see Bilhah). If so, the onward pressme of 
Joseph, though probably not hostile, may lu\e to- 
operated with the other influence* that prevented it 
from settling permanently in central Palestine -though 
the apparent southward movement of the D. mites from 
Zorah-Eshtaol to Kirjath > jearim (Judg. ]Su) could 
not well be quoted in support of such .1 possibility 
(see Mahaneh-Dan). Whilst Dinah, if it was a pre- 
historic clan of the same or a kindled stuck (it is called 
indeed daughter of Leah ; but Dan took as its priest 
a Leute of Judah), suffered the fate of absorption (see 
Dinah), Dan, though it may have allied itself with 
Joseph for a time, was eventually compelled by its own 
energy and the force of circumstances to emigrate, just 
as perhaps the older Leah tribes emigrated in the 
opposite direction. If Dan was not older than Joseph, 
it must be regarded as an unsuccessful precursor of 
Benjamin (y. v. , £ if. ; so Stade). 

The earliest mention of the ti ibe is in the * Song 
of Deborah.’ The poet upbraids Dan for seeking 

3. Contempo Potion of (or living heedlessly t.y) 
rarv references the shlps ' instead of coming forward 

“*0 Dan manfully like the brother Bilhah tribe 
to fight 'on the heights of the open 
field' (see Naphtali). This reference to ships is 
obscure. It has been interpreted of the southern seat 
of the tribe ; 1 but its proximity and resemblance to the 
phrase about Asher seems to suggest that the tribe is 
thought of as in its northern seat (so Moore and Bu. , 
ad foe . ). 

The expression used of Dan is quite unique. One shrinks j 
from drawing any definite conclusion from the passage. If the 
text is sound, 2 i,t may mean that Dan wj.s, like Asher, though 
no doubt to a less extent (IS71), under the sway of Phoe- 
nician influence. It is much mure likely, however, to have 
been involved with the Aramaeans than with the Ph .enicians ; 
for although Tell el-Kadi i> fully 40 m. distant from Damascus 
and not 3c from Tyre, the latter was not in historic times so 
energetic in extending its influence in the Palestine hinterland ' 
as Damascus was O.p Damascus*, § 4). Although we do not 
know when the Aramarans began to press southwards, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Aramaean element represented by such 
places as Beth-Maacah appeared only after the times of the 
Song of Deborah. However that may be, in time at least 
the Aramaeans made their influence felt very decidedly. We 
are still far from understanding fully the history of their 
relations with Israel ; but it may well be doubted whether 
there ever was a stable or even a definite line lx* tween their 
respective domains. The population of the bonier region seems 
to have been largely Aramaean, Benhadad I. had 110 difficulty in 
seizing Dan and other places in its neighbourhood, and it does 
not appear whether Israel was ever able politic .illy to assert 
a serious, or at least a lasting, claim to them. The f.n t that the 
operations ol 'J iglath-pileser HI. (180 years later), in suppression 
of the plot of Ke/011 and his accomplice Pekah, were confined to 
this same district, would be accounted for if it were more 
unequivocally > onriccted w'ith Damascus than the rest of Israel 
was (so Winckler). 

1 Noldeke suggests (in a private communication) that it is not 
inconceivable that members of the tribe may have taken to 
fisliing. 

“ m\3N might easily arise by transposition from rniNj (the 
suggestion was made also by 13u. Ri. Sa. 16, n. 2, followed by 
Marq. Fund. 7; cp Ki. Gesch. i. U65, n. 1. Hu. lias since 
abandoned it : KHC , ad loc.). A however, occurs oftuie.st 
in the phrase i-icn jtinj, and NoM> i <_• argues that neither of 
the districts in which Dan was settled contained such pasture- 
land. Perhaps nxj need not be quite so definite in meaning; 
but jf we accept vniJO, this would presuppose the Song’s having I 
been committed to writing some time before the Blessing of | 
Jacob was brought into its present form (cp Gen. -lf> 13). 


When J wrote, Dan was still indeed honoured (2 S. 
“0 18 (?), but possibly somewhat as a survival of a 
time gone by ; it was nut felt to be 1 living force in 
KracL — Bilhah was but u concubine (Gen. 3522). It 
must not, however, be 111 foiled, from the fact that the 
’ Blessing of Jacob says Dan judges its people like 
an Israelitish tube (v. 16), that, when the Blessing took 
shape, Dan was felt to be hardly in reality a part of 
genuine Israel at all. It is clear, from the early 
autlioi ity veh m il tu above (2 S. 20 j 8 ©), that the city 
ot Dan was pmverbial as a well-known home of genuine 
old Israelitish ideas and practices, which is the more 
credible that wc me told that its priests traced their 
origin to Moses 1 himself (Judg. 13 30). W’e need not 
wonder, then, if the impoi Lance of this sanctuary was 
formally acknowledged in some way or other (see Calf, 
Golden , § 1) by Jeroboam I. [q. v. j. The N. settle- 
ment of Dan, however, perhaps did not amount to 
much more than the town of that name. Nor need the 
repeated mention of the town in the standing phrase 
■from Dan to Bi , i*rshebn, ,y which not unnaturally sug- 
gests that it had sonu- importance, have really had any 
political significance Both places may have owed their 
celebrity to their ancient sanctuaries. 

This may perhaps help us to understand the preservation of 
such an unrivalled collection of popular legend as we find in the 
latter part of Judges, unless indeed the stories of the Samson 
cycle are quite as much connected with the geographicaj 
district about Zorah, etc. (cp the mention of a place called 
Sa-mci-su-na in that neighbourhood at least as early as Kumoes 
II.; Lepsius, Dcnkm . 144!. ; cp Beth-shemesh, i . Samsoi.) 
as with any particular Israelitish tribe ; they involve Hebron, if 
JVIZJn in Judg. 10 3 is correct, and may be thought to have some 
relation to the stories of Sha.m.mah and Sha.mgar (qq.v.). 

In Amos's time the northern Dan still ranked with 
Bethel (? so We. ad loc. ) and Beersheba as a represent- 
ative sanctuary (Am. 8 14 ; on the reading cp Amos, 

$ 20); but, whatever it was then, the troublous time 
which ended with the fall of the N. kingdom (2 K. 
15 29) and the changed conditions which resulted must 
have profoundly modified the position even of an ancient 
sanctuary town. This would perhaps account for the 
absence of all mention of it from P's geographical 
scheme. Still, even in the days of Jeremiah, although 
the phrase ‘ Dan to Beersheba ' had given place to 
' Geba to Beersheba' (2 K. 23 8), an invasion was felt 
to be begun when the enemy passed Dan (Jer. 4 15 
8 16). 

If any legends ever gathered round the name of the 
eponymous head of Dan, they have entirely perished. 

... . All the more noteworthy is the abun- 
ra l 10ns. f j ance G f tiaditions about the tribe. 
These are of two kinds. First there are the stories which, 
after circulating orally for many generations, were eventu- 
ally committed to writing, ami afterwards given so large a 
place in the latter portion of our present Book of Judges 
(q.v. , § 16). These are among the best-known of the 
traditions of Israel. Then there are the most valuable 
fragmentary notices in Josh. I'd 47 s Judg. 1 34 f . — mere 
scraps rescued from what the pre-exilic histories had to 
tell of the fortunes of this tribe (on the ' Blessings' see 
below, § 8). All these traditions, however, — both those 
that may fairly be treated as historical in their nature, and 
those that are mainly legendary — deal with two closely 
related points, the struggles which the tribe had with its 
non- Israelite neighbours, and its migration northwards. 

Dan, it would seem, made the attempt to push its 
way down from the highlands of Ephraim (see above, 
ij 2) into the territoiy still completely dominated by the 

1 On the true reading, see Manasseh. 

2 This phrase really occurs only seven times (all between 
Judg. 'JO and 1 K. 4 25 1.5 5]), and in certain of these passages it 
may be suspected of being Lite. The Chronicler (perhaps 
naturally) prefers the reverse order (Beersheba to Dan 1 Ch. 
21 2 [ = 2 S. 24 a ‘Dan to licersheba’J, 2 Ch, 30 5!). See Ex- 
positor, Dec. ’98, pp. 411-4 -m (' I >. 11 1 to Beersheba: the literary 
histurv of the phrcise and ihe hist.. deal problems it raises’). 

3 (pi. has louSa for Sav in v. 47 {i.e. , 47 ba of MT), tov having 
been dittographed from the preceding viov. 
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Canaanites. Whether it at first succeeded (Josh. 1 9 47 * , 
if we read ivi ; cp (5 and 2 K. 6 1) and 
. Attemp s then was dnven 5 ac i- (Judg. 1 34) by 
to set e. dl( . Philistines (cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 18, n. 1) 
or — since it is difficult to see how ' Philistines ' could 
be changed, editorially or by a glo^, to Ammites 
— by the Canaanites (Judg. 1 34/ ), or whether it newer 
really established itself at all satisfactorily to the S\Y. of 
Ephraim, being forced back before it had really settled, 
\\<: can hardly say. On some grounds it would perhaps 
seem j -robable either that it separated quite late from 
Ephraim or that it settled for some considerable time. 
Otherwise we should perhaps hardly have such clear 
traditions .of the incidents of the subsequent migration 
(contract the legendary character of the Samson stories) ; 
although it is not at all clear what the history of these 
traditions is (see above, § 4). In any case, it seems 
prett) cli-ar that the main strength of the clan 
migrated northwards ; but did not some remain ? Prob- 
ably. 

Nut so much because the MT represents the 600 fighting men 
as being some of the clan (Judg. 18 11 ; <3 ‘clans,’ Sjjjjiwv) ut 
Dan (for the partitive preposition <?, which here has the same 
letter not only after it but also before it, might very well be due 
to dittography), nor perhaps because the existence of a remnant is 
iii.''. » 1 1 •» 1 to explain the copious traditions of the tarly fortunes of 
the tube already referred to (see also below), but because it is 
difficult otherwise to account for the priestly writer assigning 
it sob. b ^ the southern territory. 

Those who remained, however, seem hardly to have 
been able to make good a separate tribal existence ; for 
it was, according to J, not Dan, but the house of Joseph, 
that finally gained the upper hand over the Canaanites 
(Judg. 1 35) — whatever that may refer to (see Bu. Ri. Sa, 
18, n. 2). 

According to Josh. 19+7 (emended text), the border 


of the children of D.m was too narrow for them, and so 
„ ,. they went up and fought against 

6 . Migration. ^e-shem (Lesham?) and took it, and 
smote it with the edge of the sword, and possessed it, 
and dwelt therein, and called it Dan. It is possibly 
the same writer who explains in Judg. I 34 that the over- 
crowding of Dan was because ’the Amorite' forced 
them into the hill country. This Dan (see next article) 
became, as we have seen, if it was not already, a 


famous sanctuary, and it is not surprising that the 
story of its incorporation into Israel was a favourite 
with those who put into literary form the traditions 
of Israel's early days. 

Many as are the obscurities of the narrative as we now have 
it in judg. 17 f y one thing is clear: several hands have 
worked at it (see Jt does, §§ 312). A deputation of Danites, 
after consulting a priest in Mount Ephraim, find a ruomy 
distrii t, easy of attack, in the far north, and return to Zorah 
to Conduct their tribesmen thither. On the- route they manage 
in one way or another to get the priest they had con- 
sulted to accompany them with the image he tended, which, 
having settled in their new home, they constitute their national 
palladium. 


The main points in this story must be facts. How 
long the sanctuary maintained itself we do not know 
_ . f exactly (see the two independent repre- 

1 h ° sentations in Judg. I830/I, and cp 
egen s. Shiloh, Jonathan, i). Of a very 
different character are the stories that have gathered 
round the name of Samson ; but they are more naturally 
treated elsewhere, the more so that we cannot be quite 
sure how far they are really to be regarded as Isrnclite 
in any ordinary sense, not to say Danite. See Samson. 

Whether the metaphors of the serpent (Gen. 4^17) 
and the lion’s whelp (Dt. 3322) in the several ' Bless- 
- , ings ’ are simply later echoes perpetuating 
' the memory of the famous raid on Leshem, 

° * or whether they point to a repetition of such 
raids by this lion-city itself (Stade, Gl 71 168), we do 
not know ; the latter is not perhaps unlikely. 1 




1 The metaphor of the serpent on the way, biting the horse's 
heels and throwing the rider backwards, lias been supposed to I 
refer to embarrassment of the Aramaeans in their wars with , 
EracI. 
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At a later date, indeed, these references came to be interpreted 
of the southern L'an (Targ. Unk.) and of , Samson in particular 
( l’arg. Jon. and Jerus.). The fact, however, that P has nothing 
whatever to tell us of the territory of the N. 1 Unites perhaps 
shows h"\\ this might come about. 1 On the other, hand, the 
eulogistic sense in which the words are explained is remark- 
able in view of the ill odour that attached to the name of Dan 
in later times (see below, § 9). 

What the outlines of the district assigned by P to 
Dan were, P nowhere states; perhaps he was himself 
unable to formulate any (cp the case of Simeon, Josh. 
19 1-9). That he meant them to be inferred from his 
account of the adjacent tribes (Benjamin, Judah, 
Ephraim) is possible ; but he is not usually afraid of 
repetition. Of the sixteen (in MT seventeen) places 
which P assigns to Dan, eight may be regarded as 
identified beyond reasonable doubt (see Zoraii, 
EsHTAOL, Ik-Shememi, Aijalon, Tiainah, Ekkox, 
Jehud, Bene-Berak), while Me-Jarkon (g.v., and 
see Rakkon, Makaz) must probably be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Ras cl- Ain. In Josh. 15 the same 
writer assigns not only Timnah (z>. 57) and Ekrmi 
(v. 45), which are historically best known as Philistine 
cities, but also Zorah and Eshtaol, where if anywliue 
the Danites were settled, to J UDAH 2 

Still less to be trusted is the account of Josephus 
{Ant. v. 1 22, end), which, likewise ignoring altogether 
the N. Dan, actually makes S. Dan extend as far N. 
as Dor and as far S. as Ashdod. Although P re- 
presents Dan as, next to Judah, the largest tribe 
at the end of the nomadic period (Xu. 2643), both 
P and the Chronicler a tend otherwise to give the 
tribe the scantiest possible consideration. In Joshua it 
is the last to have its lot assigned it (19 40/.). The 
Dan fragment is the last of those collected in Judg. 1 
(a. 34/). The tribe stands last in the list in 1 Ch. 
27 16-22. In Rev. (chap. 7 ) it is omitted altogether 
(see below, § 9), and the same fate seems to have 
befallen it in the genealogical lists in 1 Ch. 'Iff A In 
the form of the list now appearing in Gen. 46 23 = Nu. 
‘Ztj 42 f . 5 (both P), indeed, Dan is credited with one 
family ; but one cannot be quite sure that the statement 
may not be a very late addition founded on the notion 
(propounded in modern times by Bertheau, ad loc. ) that 
Aher ( = ‘ another') in ‘ Hushi.m, the suns of Aher' 
(1 Ch. 7 126), was a circumlocution for Dan rather than 
a corruption of Ahihor or some other name (see Ben- 
jamin, § 9, ii. a). At all events, the omission of a Dan 
list from his lists by the Chronicler w'ould be no 

1 It might indeed be argued from four of P's lists of trihes — 
the two census lists (Nu. 1 2 '-), and the two camp lists (2 r ff. 

10 ) — that Dan is regarded as a northern tribe, being grouped in 
a triplet with Asher and N.ipht.ili. But (1) it is immediately 
preceded by Beniamin, and (a) in the list of tribal representa- 
tives who took part in the census Cad is not, as in the census 
and camp lists, oddly classed with Reuben and Simeon, but 
with the triplet in question : that is to say, the four concubine 
tribes are taken together. 

- On the other hand, the C hronicler probahly did not really 
mean to make Gath-rimmon Ephraimite (1 Ch. O09 [54]) : see 
next note but one. 

3 A peculiar fact is that P makes the associate of Bezaleel 
of Judah in the construction of the tabernacle a Danite (Ex. 
316 ), whilst the Chronicler makes Huram-abi, who had the same 
position in the work of Solomun's temple ? a man of Tyre whose 
mother was of Dan (but see 1 K. 7 14, with Klo.'s note, and cp 
Huram-abi). P makes the mother of the man who ‘ blasphemed 
the Name ’ son of a woman of Dan by an Egyptian (Lev. 24 10 f). 

4 In the Chronicler's list of tribes in which Lcvitical cities 
were appointed (1 Ch. 654 [39]^) Dan appears to be omitted ; 
but v. 61 (46] is obviously corrupt. A comparison with its 
source in Josh. 2120*26 [P] shows that the name of Dan has 
dropped out, whilst the fact that Ephraim also, though preserved 
by in 1 Ch. r»ci [46], is dropped in MT shows that the omis- 
sion is not intentional. It has accordingly been restored by Kau. 
in HS and Ki. in SBO T. In the enumeration of the towns hy 
name farther down (z r z>. 67 [521-81 [66]) Dan is again omitted(this 
time without the company of Ephraim); but the probable ex- 
planation of this omission of Dan is that either the Chroi ic '-r 
or some copyist has accidentally omitted Josh. 21 23; for the 
consequence is that v. 24 is copied as if it hi longed to v. 22, 
Aijalon and Gath-rimmon being assigned to Ephraim, and the 
Kohathite cities becoming eight, instead of ten, as stated above 
in 1 Ch. 'j 01 [46]. 

5 Hushim (HSM)=Shuham (SHM). 
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stranger than his omission of Zebulun, which has three 
families assigned it by P in lien. 46 14= Xu. 2 d 26. 

It is a fact, however, that in later times Dan was in disrepute. 
I11 the Targums, indeed, as we have .seen, the tribe is held in 
. high esteem ; but in Talmudic times this is 

9 . ApOCa- changed. Thus Mtdr. Ral \ on Numb, declares 
lyptic that when Jeroboam went from tribe to tribe none 
notions, joined him so readily as Dan. I11 the Talmud 
(S halbath 00), accordingly, Dan lepresents 
idolatry. Further, out of the \erv same passages so favourably 
interpreted in the T.ugum-. there was evohed, in connection 
with Jer. S 16, the remar I .a hie notion (appearing in J\sf. a//. 
Pair .) that Reliar is in some peculiar ua\ connected with the 
tribe, which, it i> declared, will transgress against Levi and 
Judah, ‘for in the Rook of Knm.h it is said that their luler is 
Satan; but the salvation of ihc l.ord will .uiscout of Judah and 
Levi, and he will light against Reli.ir." With this is connected 
the tradition that the Antichrist is to come of the tribe of Dan. 
Already in Iren. (\ . 30 a) we find the fancy —it may be more than 
a fancy — that this is the explanation of the omission of D.m from 
the list of those that are sealed (Ucv. 7 vtA. H. W. H. 


DAN (p , Aan)- A city 'in the \ alley which 
belongs to l>i th-rkhob [</.z>.],' Judg. lhOd; conqiK-ied 
_ _ by the I Unites. It was the most 

. e erences. nor j] iern Cltv Q f i srac | : note the phrase 
1 from Dan as far as Beershdu ' (see alxno, 994, r.. 2). 
Its original name was Laish *> In Judg. lx 29 the 

change of name is accounted for. Historical references 
to it occur, not only in Judg. 18 , but also in 2 S. 246 
(where jaan is appended to Dan by a singular error of 
the text; see Dan-jaax) ; also in 1 K. 1*229 (golden 
calf), and iK. 1520, and 2 Ch. I64 ( Benhadad's in- 
vasion). The reference to the name Dan in Gen. 14 14 
need not, in the present writer’s opinion, be counted ; 
it is true, the city afterwards called Dan is meant, but 
the anachronistic ' Dan ’ is simply a scribe’s error for 
' Laish ' ; the true text probably is, ‘ . and pressed 
after them, he and his servants, as far as Laish, and 
smote them.' 1 

One of the supposed arguments for the late date of 
Gen. 14 must therefore be abandoned ; but this by no 
means involves regarding that strange narrative as 
historical. The anachronism in Dt. 84 1 remains. 

The site of Dan has recently been fixed by G A. 
Smith ( HG , 473, 480 f. ) at Banias, on the ground 

_ T j x- that the situation of Banias is so 

2. Identification. much stronger than that of Tell d _ 

Kadi (cp C. 1 .SAREA, § 7). The fact is undeniable, yet 
not decisive. From Judg. 18 we do not gather that 
Laish was a place of exceptional natural strength ; its 
inhabitants were a peaceful folk, who trusted not in 
their fortress but in their remoteness from troublesome 


people like the Danites. 

Theodoret no doubt favours our eminent geographer's view. 
‘The present Paneas,' he says, ‘was called Dan,* 2 and even 
Jerome (on Ezek. 4 -S 1 i and on Am. S 14) speaks of Dan as being 
where Paneas now is. The Jerus. Targ., too (on Gen. 14 14), 
calls Ctesarea Philippi ‘Dan of Caesarea.’ These vague state- 
ments, however, do not carry much weight. On the other 
hand, Josephus (Ant. i. 10 1 v. 3 1 viii. K4 , BJ iv. 1 1) expressly 
says that Dan stood at the ‘lesser’ fountain of the Jordan, in 
the plain of Sidon, a day's journey from that city, and that the 
plain around it was extremely fertile. Eus. and Jer. (OSffl 
11426 3-l!»32) speak still more definitely. ‘A village four miles 
distant from Paneas, on the road to Tyre ; it was the boundary 
of Judasa (opiov ttjs *Ioi/6ata$), and at it the Jordan takes its 
rise.’ Jerome adds; ‘ De quo et Jordanis flumen erumpens a 
loco sortitus est nomen. Ior quippe beldpou (id est fluvium sive 
rivum) Hebraei vocant 1 (i.p Jokdan) A glance at any hand- 
book of geography will show what .spot is here meant. 

Four miles west of Banias, in a well -wnt« -red district, 
is one of the two great fountains of thi * Jordan. It 
rises at the \V. base of an extensive cup- shaped mound, 
called Tell el- Kadi. Now Kadi in Arabic and Dan in 
Hebrew both mean 1 judge, ’ and the fountain bears a 


1 There is a corrupt duplication. Read [Dn’Vy] p 3 T). 

nr’T-iji b.tS’ pa-n |T"is,'. pari for p^m is doe to Ball ; but 
it is also the original of r-n-v C. Niebuhr has already suspected 
a place-name in ,-S'S. In fact, the Pasek after o-vby warns us 
that the text is doubtful. Ewald (GIT I73) supposed that 
was substituted late for — an arbitrary and inadequate 

theory. 

2 On Jer. 4 15 (Opera (1770), 2433). 


linn 11; (Leddan) which also may perhaps be an echo of 
the name of the old city. The very fact that Tell el- 
Kadi is now said to be unhealthy suggests one reason 
more for identifying it with Dan. for Josephus (/»*/ iv. 
1 1 ) expressly s.iys that the marshes of I uike JSemachonitis 
(l.luleh) extend northwards as far as Daphne (Dan), 
where are the sources of the Little Jordan {Leddan). 
Probably, however, in antiquity, when inigation was 
better emed for, the place now called Tell el- Kadi was 
perfectly healthy. On the whole, the grounds of the 
proposed identification seem lo the present writer to be 
strong. Robinson, Gnmn, Porter, 1 uhl, and Moore 
have given Ll n-ir support to the same tl eory. 

Tell el- Kail 1 rises out of a dense jungle of thorn - 
bushes and rank weeds. ‘ Its circumference is about 
half .. mile, and its greatest elevation above the plain 
eighty fret. There are some traces of old foundations, 
and heaps of large stones on the top and sides of the S. 
part of the rim, when- perhaps the citadel ora temple 
may have stood. There are also ruins in the plain a 
short distance N. of the tell. There are doubtless 
other remains, but they arc now co\erud with grass and 
jungle’ (Porter). 

See Kill 1. PR: Gudrin, Galilee , 2338^; G. A. Smith, HG, 
l.c. ; PEP Mem. 1 139 jf.\ Buhl, heog. 237 f. ; Moore, Judges , 
39 °- 

2. For Dan in E/ek. 27 iy A\ , see Javan, § 1 g. 

T. K. <:. 


DANCE. 1 There is a time to raise the death-wail 
and «. time tu dance,’ says the Preacher (Eccl. 84). 

. ., We have not now to discuss the origin 

• • 6 of the practice of dancing, nor its con- 

ancien s . in nect j on w jth funeral, as well as with 
&yP * • festival, observances. We may assume 

that from a very early period it has been an expression 
of joy, and has been accompanied by music and song. 
The musical instrument employed may be no better 
than a w'ooden drum i 1 but without some music there 
can be none of that rhythmic movement which we call 
dancing. The principal occasions of dancing are, in 
an ancient community, religious. If these assumptions 
are, as far as our evidence goes, true for Polynesia, 
still more obviously are they true for early Egypt and 
Babylonia. The happy -tempered Egyptians b -ved 
their various dances, and cultivated the art both in 
public and in private festivities, both in war and in 
peace ; but the primary impulse was religious. 2 In 
Babylonia and Assyria, too, the art of dancing flourished. 
‘To dance’ ( rakadu ) is a synonym for 'to rejoice’; 
and so great was the demand for singers (music and 
singing naturally go together with dancing) that 
Hezekiah king of Judah was made to send singers as 
well as other women of the palace to Nineveh (Prism 
Inscr. 3 39). 3 

Neither Egypt nor early Babylonia, however, can be 
presumed to have influenced the primitive Israelitish 
, customs, except, indeed, through the 
^ R I J?° 11 ^ 6 Canaan ites. Of much greater import - 

Beaouin. ancc are our scanty notices of Arabian 
dancing. What the Bedouin dancing is to-day can be 
seen as near to civilisation as Jericho. Wild as it is, it is 
not without rhythm and measure. 4 There are also still 
some relics of the primitive religious dance. Besides 
the dancing at the merry Circumcision Feast [muzayyui]. 


combined w ith sacrifice, there is the well-know n custom 
of ‘circumambulating’ the Ka’ba or Holy House at 
Mecca seven tunes. This procession is a true substitute 
for a very old heathen rite. 5 The prince- poet Imra- 
al-Kais likens a herd of wild kine (ox antelopes) to 
a group of girls, gown-clad, going swiftly round the 


1 Gill, From Darkness to Light in Polynesia, 252. 

2 Sec Erman, Egypt, 216. 

3 Correcting l\B 2 97 by Del. Ass. HIVB 257 £. 

4 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 31. 

5 See We. Ar. HeidSS ) 106, 165 ; and cp Hesiod, Theog. 259 
(the Muses dancing round the altar on Helicon); Thucyd. 4 
30 ; Liv. 209 ; Verg. .Sn. £>285 ; Plut. Thes. 21, exopevtre nepl 
t'ov Kcpa Tuva fiw/jiov. 
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DawJir or sacred stone. Mohammed himself could 
not abolish this custom. The procession round the 
Kaaba is really the Hajj : this term is now applied to 
the Mecca pilgrimage; but its root-meaning plainly is 
to go in a circle <cp Ps. 10/ 27 

l‘re- Islamic Arabia explains much that is characteristic 
in Kr.u-litish life. This is specially true of religious riles. 

« The chief original Hebrew term for a 
e rcW . ag. re ]igj ous dance was doubtless hag. 
Thi' rendering ’ feast’ or ’festival’ will indeed suffice in 
most cases, but only because religious festivals necessarily 
included the sacred dance, at least as long as the sacred 
stones remained in the sanctuaries. In Ps. 118 27 
Chevne [Psalms^ 1 renders ’Bind the procession with 
branches, ’ with reference to the swiftly moving proces- 
sion which took the place of the older dance ; Baer, 
more boldly, ’Bind the dance’ { i. e. the dancers). 
Unfortunately, the text of this passage is not free from 
corruption , 1 but it is, at any rate, permissible to 
reLogni.M.- the sacred dance in Ex. IO9, * Let my people 
go th.it they may keep a feast with dancing to me in the 
desert’ — not that all would take part in the dance , 
the dancers would represent the people, all of whom 
would 'rejoice before Yahwe,’ as the phrase was. 
Perhaps we may compare 1 S. J}(ji6, if c'::n (applied 
to the Amalekites who had plundered Ziklag) means 
‘ circling in the sacred dance ’ (sec BDB). At anv rale, 
in Ps. 1 4 [s] the best sense is obtained by reading, not 
jjin pen. ’a multitude that kept h««lyd.iy’ (AY), but 
D'jnn pci. ‘ the music of those who kept festival ’ - 
(non, ’music, Am. 523 Ezek. 21113). That dancing is 
here referred to, however, is not e\ident. 


Words fur dancing in general, (1) fns, \thik, or pne, sihek 
(Arab, tfahika ‘to laugh,’ whence madbak "' 1 ‘mimu.s’; Syr. 

ge/iakh ; iP mutjcu-) meaning ‘ tu spurt, 
4. 0T Vocabulary. or jest.’ Though commonh used to 
denote any kind of sport (Gen. 21 9, 
RVi"k'- ‘playing 1 ; 2i»fi RV ‘sporting’), it may denote simply 
‘ dancing’ (see 2S. 65= 1 Ui. 13 8 Judg. Ifi 25 Jer. :il 4). 

2. In late writings we meet with 1,7-1. ><}k*dh, prop. l to leap ’ 
1 Ch. to 29; Ass. rakddu [see aho'ej; Jsjr. rekadh , Pa. ’to 
dance,’ Aph. ’to lament’ (plangere ) ; Tg. 12’J ; ip bpxelcrOai, 
tTKiprai' *, cp Ar. r.thiida, ‘ to move the feet, to hop.’ 

3. The root **"n, hut, ‘ tu writhe, whir),’ Judg. 21 21 (whence 
'jinn, t ml hid, n^ro, ntfhdlah , ‘dance, 1 \opos) suggests a more 
intricate movement, 

4. Lastly, we have in 2 S. 616 the two air. Aey. PS, 

pisses, and "OT, kirkcr (the latter also in v. 14) (Ar. karra, ‘ to 
advance and retreat,' karkara, id. \ 2 S'. fj 14 Targ., 

nSC’S, I’csh. m^sabbah, Vg. saltabat). Must probably, how- 
ever, T1E3 should rather be read np")01 nDSO (C'he.); 

the former of these participles is justified In the facts brought 
together by Toy, J BL 111178 /. IV7J), which show that n?D 
(p,i\,i':), the root of niD, means virtually ‘to dance,’ and the 
latter by the authority of 1 Ch., la 29. 

Dancing, then, was of the essence of a primitive 
religious festival. It was not the choral dances (n'Ktc) 
A n r+ f ^a.t P rov °ked the wrath of Moses (Exod. 

. ... ° 3ii 19) : Miriam's 'dances’ were evidently 

pnmi ive cons r L . n j a j to a ]j G-Xod. 1 .1 20 f. ; cp Judg. 

religion. ^ , s . 18 6 21 „ [,,]). It was the 
worship of the steer-god that angered the great leader. 
The Hebrews never ceased to be religious dancers, 
though the form of the ceremony may have changed. 
S due idea of the early rite may be gained from the 
account in 2 S <114 of David's dancing ‘before 
Yahwe’ (i.e. , before the ark ; cp. v. 5). Michal indeed 
took her husband's act amiss. She was too un- 
imaginative to see the meaning of a practice which was 
beginning to be antiquated. She thought that by 
leiding the dance in such attire, and mixing with the 
common people, her husband was playing a part which 

1 Che. reads — 

Make melody with dancing ( and with timbrels, 
Make melody to our king, make melody, 

2 Cbe. Aii/w.1 1 - 1 . 
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was within the province of a woman only, and unworthy 
of his character and office. David's answer well expresses 
his own dcVoutncss, though he cannot have guessed 
what issues of world- wade importance hung upon the 
transference of the ark to Jerusalem. 1 

Again, at the great religious crisis in the reign of 
Ahab it is not the ’ dancing 1 that Elijah disapproves, 
but its connection with cl bad, foreign religion. The 
prophets of Baal, we are told, ' leaped ' — i.e . , danced 
after a special rite — around their altar, not euchriris tic- 
allv, but as suppliants (1 K. 1 S _-o ) . Elijah, though 
too confident of his God's favour to attempt to work 
upon him by ritual, does not hesitate to use the word 
rc£ (' to leap') in his taunting address to the Israelites 
(c>. 21). - Indeed, Toy seems to have shown that the 
spring- festn al called Pesah (EV Passover) derived its 
name from the dances (res, see above, £ 4 4) connected 
with it. A conservative prophet like Elijah could never 
have opposed religious dances. 

Indeed, one may fairly say that prophecy itself — at 
any rate, that represented bv Elisha — was under some 
obligations to dancing. The inspiration of those who 
belonged to the guilds of prophets (see Prophkcy) 
was prepared for by music and rhythmic movements of 
the body (cp iS IO1011 19.20-04). It was the wild 
proceedings of prophets when in this preparatory state 
that degraded the whole order in the eyes of many 
Israelites (cp 2 K. 9 11). It is difficult, when looking at 
dervishes performing their exercises, not to think of the 
so-called 'sons of the prophets’ (agnin see Pkophi-.i y). 
'Ulemas and dervishes with the chief muftis at their 
head were leaping, bounding, swaying their arms, and 
whirling in time to the din of drums, trumpets, and 
cymbals which followed them ' (Tristram). 

For the stated religious ritual of the pre-exilic age 
we are ill-provided with authorities. Still, wc know that 


6. At festivals. 


the three great festivals (especially 


that of Tabernacles) were celebrated 
with an exuberant joy which expressed itself in dancing. 
The Psalter proves that even in the post-exilic age 
dancing as well as music formed part of divine service 
(see Pss. 1 193 1 0 4 ) . Eucharistic procession (no doubt 
at a quick pace) round the altar was customary (266, 
and according to MT [see above], II827). Processions 
of God also, which, from the mention of maidens with 
timbrels, may be presumed to have been a danee- 
ffcstiv.il, are spoken of (IS. 6824 [25], SBOT). Ps. 876, 
however, is too obscure to be quoted. 

There was dancing at tribal and family festivals 
(cp the place-name Abel-Meholau 'dancing 

meadow' ’ • ilv 19 16). It was at a yearly tribal festival 
that the daughters of Shiloh came forth for choral 
dances (Judg. 21 21 S'.n^), and there is a singular 

story, which almost seems like an attempt to account 
for marriage by capture (see M’Lennan, Primitive 
Marriage), respecting the Benjamites who chose wives 
from among the dancers (m^n^rrp) We must 
apparently take this in connection with the curious 
custom referred to elsewhere (Canticlks, $ 9 ; Atom.- 
MMNT , Day of), which was evidently greatly toned 
down in post-exilic times. The young men and 
maidens of Jerusalem danced in the vineyards, not 
without results, on the evening of the 15th of .\b (this 
w'as the festival of Wood-carrying ,l ) and of the Day of 
Atonement, and sang edifying songs on marriage 
(Mishna, Taanith, is-. 8). A dance performed by the 
chief men of the city was a special incident in the 
festivities of the Feast of Tabernacles. At the close of 

1 Che. Aids to Criticism , 559C 

2 On this passage see Klo., and, fur a fuller development of 
the meaning, JQR, July 1898 (p. 56 ); cp Jastrow, JBL, 1898, 
1 \oZff. It is useless tu compare the Phoenician divine title 
0aA/j.apKu)? — i.e.. ipi“ ^3, ‘Baal of dancing’ (Baethg. Beitr. 
25 261) — and ••th'.r similar furnis. They have all grown out of 
Melkart, the name of the Baal of Tyre (Tu.xier). 

3 See Jos. BJ ii. 176, and cp Neh. 10 35 [36] 13 31, Dtl. 
Iris, 96, 
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the first day men of piety and repute, singing hymns, I 
danced with torches in their hands. No one who has I 
not seen this joy, said a proverb, has seen true joy 1 
(Succa, 5 1-4). Thus the severity of the Law could not 
extinguish the impulse in the Jewish people towards 1 
rhythmic movement. 

There was, however, one kind of dancing against | 
which wise men protested. It is no doubt of Greek 
daneing-girls that Ben Sira is thinking when he warns \ 
his readers not to 'use the company of 1 woman 
that is a singer (Ecclus. 94). Hellenism, indeed, was 
even more dangerous morally than religiously. It is 
just possible, too. that when on Herod's birthday the 
daughter of Herodtas came forward tu amuse the guests 
(4v ri{5 Mt. 1 16; cp Mk. 622 Lk. 15 25) her st\ lc of 

dancing was derived from the pantomimic solo-dance of 
the hired female dancers of Giceee. 1 

The few occasions in the Bible in which dancing is 
referred to may be said to have an interpretative value. 

T?'V»r 1 ^ " as not a ^ xvavs necessary to mention 

7. iSlDIlcai thrit a happy evcnt celebrate, 1 by 

re erences. < j anc | n g i because early readers would 
supply this detail mentally for themselves. We are 
thankful, however, that the writers did sometimes 
mention the dancing, and that so they interpreted for ! 
us many other passages. Dancing was continually in 
request in Israelitish and in Jew ish society (Jer. 31 413 
Mt. 11 17 Lk. 732 1525). Thus (as in Assyrian) 

' dancing ' and ' rejoicing ' w ere synonymous terms 
(Lam. 5 15 Eccles. 34 Ps. 30 xx [12]). It is an improbable 
idea of Leyrer (P/?E & M that there is a reference to a kind 
of square dance in Cant. 7 1 [6 13] (o'lrrrn n^nD3 ; see I 
Mahanaim). Much more safely may we suppose a 
reference to a sword-dance, such as Wetzstein found as a 
part of the wedding eeremonies in Syria (cp Canticles, 

§ 9). Dancing has, of course, always been popular at 
weddings ; and the virgins in the parable who go out to 
meet the bridegroom no doubt looked forward to a 
merry choral dance. Modern Arabs still sing and 
dance with lighted torches on the day of a wedding. 

Lucian, De Saltat. ; Spencer, De Saltat. vet. Hebr. ; 
‘Saltatio' in Diet. of Ok. and Rom. Antigq.\ ‘Tan/.’ in 

PREf 15 206 ; Riehm, HIVBp) 1636 f ; Wetz- 
Literature. stein, Zeitsch. fur Etknol. 1873, p. 28 sf ; 

Franz Delitzsch, Iris (ET), 189-206 : Tristram, 
Eastern Customs, 207-210; Grow (Lilly), Dancing ('95) ; R. 
Yo-*S Der Tans u. seine Gesck. ( 09). 

DANIEL Kt. : Kr. [Ba. and Ginsb.], 

Ezek. 141420 2S3 ; ‘wn — i.e . , God is my judge, or, the 
defender of my right ; A&nihA [BXAQT]. The name 
occurs in a Palmyrene inscription (De Yogite, La 
Syrie cent rale, no. 93). On the name Daniel in Ezek., 
see the suggestion in Enoch, § 1. 

*. A man of extraordinary wisdom and righteousness 
(Ezek. ; see above). This Daniel appears to have 1 
become proverbial, as did Noah and Job ; but when 
and where he was thought to have lived W'e are not told. 

2. A Jewish captive, said to have been earried to 
Babylon ' in the third year of Jehoiakim 1 when Jeru- 
salem was taken (Dan. I126), and to have become, 
through his supernatural wisdom, chief of the sages of 
Babylon and the minister of successive dynasties. The 
latest date mentioned in his life is the third year of 
Cyrus (Dan. 10 1; cp, however, 1 21). Outside the 
book which bears his name, and the apocryphal additions 
to it, the only biblical passages which mention this 
Daniel are r Mace. 2 60 and Mt. 24 15 ( = Mk. 12 14). 
The former contains only a didactic reference to the 
story of the lions' den. The latter apparently makes 
Jesus speak of ' Daniel the prophet ’ ; but, as the form 
of the citation shows, it is rather the evangelist who 
speaks (cp B. Weiss, Das Maltkdusevang. 508). See 
Daniel, Book of, 

1 Or, if Oriental analogies be preferred, we may consult 
Thomson, LB , 555-6 ; Tristram, Eastern Customs, 208 ; Lane, 
Mod. Kg. 1 240 294/ ; cp also Erman, Anc. Eg. 249-250). 
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3. A priest of the line of Ithamar in Ezra's caravan (sec Ezra, 
*■ § - \ li- § 1 t (lb/), Ezra 82 = 1 Em!. <529 vya/anAo 5 [l»J, ya/aco/A 
I A], a conniption nj 6arci)A|os], nut — ( Gamaliel, as van Hoo- 
nackcr) ; and signatory 10 the < nvenant (-ce Ezka, i. § 7), Neh. 
UM 7 l. Among his contemporaries we lind a Mishael (Neh. 
8 4), an A/arijh (Neh. IU2 [3 J), and a Hunamah (Neh. 10 23 [24]). 
Cp. Dan. 1 7. 

4. One ni ill'. - si.\ sons born to David in Hebron ; his mother 
was Abigail (1 Ch. 3 1 ; see 1 > \\ in, {j 11, iii. d). According to 
l'e. the 11. nne is miswritten for Delaiah (cp lT>); but, as Klo. 
more plausibly thinks, it is rather a corruption of Dodiel 
(N\"n) ; tfSAL reads AaAoiua — /.*■., Aa6oma= Dodiah (.T* 1 *l), an- 
other form of tlic same name. Cp the names Dodai, Jloilu, 
I >inl.i\ahu. ipu, howcvci, has A a/xoir/A.', Jos. (Ant. vii. I 4) 
AaetTjAo?. The |j 2 S. 3 3 has Cliileab ( 2 *X^ 2 ) in MT, but 0 BAL 
lias AnAoi'ia ; the other versions ((.od. 243, in Field, I 550) A /3 to. 
cliileab, tbougli adopted by ki. (( hron. A/jO/), is surely 
wrung 1 (1 p Betachot/i, .\a). This was David's second sun, and 
after the death of Anmoii would be the heir to the throne. His 
brothers Absalom and Adunij.di placed so important a pai t 
that it is surprising that nothing is told of their elder brother. 
Perhaps lie died early or was lc moved. 


DANIEL, BOOK OF. If we adopt the mediaeval 
division of the book into twelve chapters," the first six 

, o, , form a narrative half, which can be dis- 

1. Sub 


divisions. 


tinguished naturally ern -ugh from the second, 
in which Daniel records his \isions. More 


important, however, than any such division into twice 
six chapters is a recognition of the fact that the aim of 
the book is not historical but parenetic : it aimed at 
exhortation and encouragement. It falls, accordingly, 
into several more or less detached and (so to speak) 
independent pieces or pictures, designed to lift the minds 
and hearts of its original readers, the contemporaries of 
the tyrant Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, above the oppressive 
present to the heights of a glowing piety and a strong 
spiritual faith. These detached pieces, of which there 
are ten, Ewald groups so as to divide the book into [a) 
an introductory part (chap. If ) ; (6) a second part (ehap. 
3-6), containing four narratives prefiguring events ; and 
(c) a third part (chap. 7-12), containing four prophetic 
pieces. This threefold division is favoured by the con- 
sideration that the twice four pieces contained in parts 
(b) and (c) then serve as further amplifications of part 
(zz) — for (iz) also contains a narrative prefiguring events 
(chap. 1), and a Messianic prophecy (chap. 2) in which 
four kingdoms (corresponding t«» the four beasts of 
ehap. 7) are followed by the everlasting Messianic king- 
dom which brings the history of the world to its close. 

The first of the ten pieces thus indicated ('.hap. 1 ) tells how 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, after a siege and capture of 
Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim king of 
2. Contents. Judah (605 B.C.), took Daniel and three other 
youths of noble descent from Judah to Babylon, 
where he had them brought up for the service of the ro> al court. 
Casual mention is made of some of the sacred vessels having 
heen conveyed to Babylon — as the author intends afterwards 
(chap. 5) to speak of their desecration— and we are told with some 
minuteness of the scrupulosity with which Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah guarded themselves against certain pollu- 
tions, and how marvellously God rewarded them for this : when 
they came to stand before the king, he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and enchanters in his realm. 

The second piece (chap. H) relates an astonishing proof of the 
supernatural wisdom of Daniel, by means of which he was able 
to save his own life and the lives of the other magicians. The 
king insists on having the dream which has disturbed him not 
only interpreted but also, first of all, recovered for him, and 
Daniel meets the unreasonable demand. The great image seen 
by the king is interpreted as signifying by its head of gold the 
present kingdom of Nebuchadrezzar, whilst the remaining parts 
of the hody, of silver, brass, and iron, are referred to three king- 
doms which jrr destined to follow the Babylonian. The fourth 
kingdom, to vim li, as a divided kingdom, the legs (of iron) and 
the feet (partly <■( iron and partly of clay) con espond, is followed 
by the everlasting kingdom set up by the God of heaven. Just 
as the stone mt out without hands breaks in pieces the whole 
image, and itself becomes a great mountain that fills the whole 


‘ DNS ^ is the beginning of S'J'DX 1 '' I 3 is a. miswritten 

fragment (for j) of the true name of David's son (cp Names, 
§4). Kerber's derivation of the name from ‘Caleb’ is surely 
too precarious (Hebr. Eigennam. 36). 

2 The division into chapters has been unskilfully made at three 
points 1 chap. 11 ought not to begin till 11 2 b \ and in MT chaps. 
3 and 5 ought to end, as in EV, with 330 and 631 [61] respec- 
tively. 
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earth, so every earthly dominion must give way before the 
imperishable kingdom of God. 

in the third piece (-5 1-30) uc are told how, as a punishment 
for their refusal to worship the great golden image whu.h 
Nebuchadrezzar h id set up, ihe three friends of T>unitl (himself 
silently passed over) were cast into the burning fiery furnace, 
and how at last, when the fire had not been ahle to hurt the men 
of J udah w ho had been thus steadfast to their faitb, the great 
king was compelled to do homage to their god. 

The fourth piece (4i [3311-437 [34]) tells, in the form of a 
proclamation hy Nebuchadrezzar to all the peoples of the whole 
world — a form which is not carried out with uniform consistency 
— how an c\d dream (which the king himself in this instance 
relates) had thrown him into dismay, and how Daniel alone was 
able lightly to interpici the vision, prophesying to the king that 
as a punishment for his pride he should for a long time be bereft 
of reason. Nebuchadrezzar is thus for a third time constrained 
to go e the glory to the Ruler of heaven. 

N<-U, in the fi/'h piece (0 1 - > 31 [»« 1 ]), we have Belshazzar's 
feast and overthrow : we are told how in a wild orgy this king, 
unwarned by the fate of his father Nebuchadrezzar, desecrated 
the sacred vessels of the temple, and thereupon was horror- | 
stricken by the miraculous handwriting on the wall.* The I 
explanation of this, which Daniel alone was able to give, was 
soon shown to have been correct, for 1 lint very night the king | 
w.is slain, and his crown passed to Darms ihe .Mode. 

The sixth piece (<> 1-28 [2- jo ]), that of Daniel in the lions' den, 
has reference exclusively to Daniel — just as a corresponding 
section, that of the hunting fiery furnace, relates only to his 
three friends. W e here read how King Darius suffered himself 
to be induced by his nobles, who were envious of Daniel, to 
promulgate the foolish decree that any one who for the space • 
of a month should offer auv petition to god or man should be 
thrown to the lions. Naturally Daniel transgressed ibis com- 
mand ; but the king, who had been compelled against Ins will 
to consign his faithful servant to punishment, soon became 
convinced of his error by the protection which Daniel's god 
vouchsafed to his worshipper, and, condemning the accusers to 
the fate which they li.nl prepared for Daniel, commanded all his 
subjects to serve Daniel's god. 

The seventh piece (7), the first in the prophetic section, 
is a picture in companionship to chap. 2 , and dates from 
the first year of Belshazzar, not from the time of Nebu- J 
ehadrezzar, to which the first group of four pieces 
belong. If, moreover, as we read in 10 1 , the last ; 
great vision which Daniel saw immediately before his 
death is to be assigned to the third year of Cyrus, 
exactly seventy years after Daniel’s deportation from 
Jml.ih, it seems fitting that the eighth piece also should 
be assigned to the Babylonian period, and that only 
the last two prophetic sections should be given to that 
of the Medes and Persians. Must of the years — they , 
amounted to an ordinary lifetime — that Daniel spent in j 
the East must have fallen under the reigns of the Baby- , 
Ionian kings ; for, whilst Darius the Mode was already i 
in his sixty-second year when he ascended the throne 
of Babylon ( 31 [hi]), Daniel saw only the beginning 
of the reign of his successor Cyrus the Persian. 

In chap. 7 we have Daniel’s account of his vision of the four 
beasts, from each of which successively the supremacy is taken 
away to be at last and for ever bestowed upon the Mcs-i.ili, one 
‘like a son of man ' who comes from heaven, and so at the same 
time the kingdom is possessed by the saints of the Most High. 

If, in 7 25, the angel’s interpretation of one of the horns of 
the fourth beast has already unmistakably pointed to a king who 
persecuted the Jews on account of their religion, it is made still 
more apparent in the eighth piece (in the interpretation which 
Gabriel gives of Daniel’s v isinn in the third year of Belshazzar) 
lh.it by the fourth kingdom, which arises after the reigns of the 
M eiles and Persians, we are to understand the Grecian empire 
of Alexander the Great and his successors. By the reader 
acquainted with Jewish history the description of the horn which 
at lirsi was small, or of the bold overbearing king who deprives 
the Most High of In-, continual burnt-offering and gives up his 
sanctuary to wanton desecration, and at the same time rages 
furiously against the holy people, cannot fail to be understood 
as referring to the Syrian king Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175- 
164 n.c. ) who, l>\ his religious edict (1 Macc. I41 f), designed • 
to In in" about the establishment of the 1 1 reek cultus throughout 
his whole dominions, and, by setting up an altar to the Olym- 
pian Zeus upon the altar of burnt-offering in Jerusalem (Dec. 

1 60, provoked the revolt uf the Mai. cabces ( 167). The eighth 
pi*. 1 e contains the 1 "intoning promise that alter 2300 evenings 
and mornings the t '-tuple of < >od will be again restored to its 1 
rightful position, and the shameless king overthrown, but not | 
by human hand. 

The ninth piece (chap. f»), after a prayer of Daniel 
which, notwithstanding its borrowings from Ezra 'J and 

1 Clermont Ganneau’s theory (JA, 1886), accepted by N ild. 
(ZA 1 414 fr-)and Bevan, that the mysterious inscription consist* 
really of names of weights, is rejected by Bebrmann. bee Muni-. 
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Xeh 9, is still pathetic, gives Gabriels interpretation 
of the seventy years, predicted bv Jeremiah, as mean- 
ing seventy weeks of years, after the lapse of which the 
day of salvation is to dawn. 

Whilst this vision comes to Daniel in the first year of 
the reign of Darius the Mede over the kingdom of 
Babylon, the last or tenth piece (chaps. 10-12) is dated 
from the third year of Cyrus his successor. In corre- 
spondence with the great importance of this last vision 
is the long introduction, after which, by a sketch (chap. 
11 ) mainly devoted to the complicated relations be- 
tween the Scleucids and the Ptuleinies, and a picture 
of the downfall of the Syrian tyrant, the final destiny 
of the people of God is brought more precisely into 
connection with universal history. Chap. 12, however, 
does not give any one absolutely precise indication of 
the exact time when the troublous days, such as have 
never before been known, are to come to an end : 
it vacillates between 1290 and 1335 as the number of 
days that are to elapse between the setting up of the 
idolatrous worship in the temple and the coming of the 
glorious time of the end. 

The view taken over by the church from the syna- 
gogue, which makes Daniel not only the principal hero 
but also the author of the book, has 
not unreasonably passed current among 
theologians down to the present century. To the un- 
prejudiced reader the book appears to claim to have 
been written by Daniel. The narratives in the first six 
chapters do not expressly make this claim ; but in 7 2 
we find Daniel himself presented as the narrator by 
the use of the first person singular. The use of the 
third person in chaps, l-'J and in the beginnings of 
chaps. 7 and 10 is not against the authorship of Daniel 
(cp Am. 7 12 #.), who, at the beginning of chap. 8 and 
of chap. 9, speaks in the first person in giving the 
date. The close connection of chaps. 1-ii with the 
visions which follow may fairly be held to carry over the 
claim for Daniel's authorship to the beginning of the 
book also. Xo attentive reader will allow himself to be 
Un'tv n " s * ec * t0 t ^ ie oneness °f authorship 
of the book by the fragmentary or detached 
character of the ten pieces of which it is composed, if he 
attentively observes how the earlier portions allude to 
the later, and conversely how the later portions attach 
themselves to the earlier, and how the same general 
manner of presentation, thought, and language pervades 
the whole. 


The organic unity of the Book of Daniel, denied hy Reuss and 
Lagarde, has been once more defended by Frhr. von Gall in a 
monograph (see below, § 23). The grounds, however, which he 
offers ( 123^) for regarding '.14-20 as a late insertion are no more 
than plausible. The contents of this section are of a higher type 
than those of the hymns in the apocryphal additions to Daniel. 
A certain solemn fulness is characteristic of the liturgical style, 
and is not wanting in passages which may have served the author 
as his models— e.g. K E/ial* and Neh.9. Von Gall's changes in 
9 2 /. are arbitrary ; the change in the names of < lod, which is 
quite appropriate, proves nothing. It is a pure fancy that the 
author of Daniel, who was acquainted with the Book of Jeremiah, 
does not regard misfortune as penal ; see 4 34 5 22 30, etc. Be- 
sides. if we expunge 4-20, how much remains for chap. 9? Only 
ten verses. Th-s is surely not enough for the ninth of the pieces 
which form the book. 


What has been said as to the true unity of the book 


is only apparently contradicted by the 
use from 24 /' to the end of chap. 7 of 
the Aramaic language in a book other- 
wise written in Hebrew. 


5 . Interchange 
of language. 


This interchange of language has given rise to many hypotheses. 
Spinoza thought the first 11 chapters might be an extract 
made in the time of Judas the M.n cabee from old writings of the 
Chaldaans p p Bertholdt. hint. 1308 /.). Muetius, on the other 
hand, suggested that the whole Hook of J t.iniel had been origin- 
al l\ written in Aramaic, and shortly afterwards translated inio 
H el •rev, and that, the original work having been partly destroy ed 
in the dark days of the Nek-in ida:, the text was restored l«y 
borrowing the Heb. sections that we now have from the Heb. 
version (cp Berth. Einl. 1544. 1S49). It is hardly an imple- 
ment on this view when J. D. Prince, adopting the thc-uiv of 
Lcnormant and Bevan, says . ‘ The work was probably vriiien 
at first all in Hebrew ; but for the convenience of the general 
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reader, whose language was Aramaic, a translation, possibly 
from the same pen as the ongm.il, was made into the Ai.imaic 
vernacular. I t must be supposed then that, certain parts of the 
Heb. manuscript being lost, the missing places were supplied from 
the current Aramaic translation' ( / .>/ Daniel ['99], p. 13). 

The hypothesis tli.it ‘the Heb. edition was partly destroyed 
in the troubled Seleucidan peril h I, .m>l the missing portions 
supplied from the Aramaic version, ‘ leaves unexplained why 
the change of language should occur precisely at -4, win re 
the Aramaic language happens to be niun loncd. This name 
cannot be regarded as a gloss, although ‘the rmthor ol I >.uncl 
evidently fell into the error of rcg.iidmg “Chald.e.m" us ihc 
language of Babylonia.' If, to begin with, the loss of part of a 
MS of no great length js in itself \ery improhahle, still less 
satisfactory is the assertion that in the second century before 
Christ such Palestinian Jews ris were able to read hooks at all 
could hardly understand .mv Hebrew. Rousch is right when 
he says (EmL m tins A l HI, 1S70, p. 118): ‘The change of 
language occurs in the middle of a section that cannot be 
dmded (,-4), which shows that the author was so familiar with 
both languages that he could glide from one into the other 
without noticing it, and could assume for a gieat proportion of 
his contemporaries a know ledge of them both. * No one asserts, 
as Prince expresses it, that both language's ‘were used quite 
indifferently 1 : the author of Daniel and his readers were 
certainly more at home in the Ai.unaic vernacular. \\ h> 11 
Prince asks why chap. 7 , ‘ which is indivisible from the succeed- 
ing prophetic Hebrew portion'*, 1 was written not in Heb. but 
in \r.im., we may answer that chap. 7 was written in the 
same Aramaic id'om as chap. - simply in order to make every 
obs> rvant ie.i ler feel that the book was one, and that the four 
visions were inseparable from the six narratives. 1 

The change of dialect is made quite naturally thus : 
In chap. 2 the author has introduced the ' Chaldarans 1 as 
speaking the language w hich he believed to be customary 
with them ; afterwards he continues to use the same 
language on account of its greater convenience both for 
himself and for his original readers, both in the narrative 
portions and in the following (seventh) chapter, the 
piece in companionship to chap. 2 ; for the last three 
visions ( 8 - 12 ; a return to Hebrew was suggested by the 
consideration that this had from of old been the usual 
sacred language for prophetic subjects. Whether the 
Aramaic of Daniel, which is closely allied to that in 
Ezra, can really be taken as historically the language 
spoken in the Babylonian court in the sixth century B. c. , 
or for the native language of the Chaldaeans, cannot be 
discussed until we have faced the whole question of the 
historical validity or invalidity of the book (see § 10). 

It is enough in the meantime to say that the Aramaic 
or ’ Chaldee ‘ portion of Daniel cannot possibly have 
formed an independent work ; on the contrary, the 
change of language serves to bind the different parts of 
the work into a firmer uni 

The position of the Book of Daniel with reference to 
historical fact, a question most intimately bound up 

6 Ran that of its date, can be discussed to 

of vial advantage only after we have, in a purely 
0n ‘ exegeticalway(Bleekin/Z} 7 ", i860, p. 53^), 
firmly established the fact that makes for the unity of 
authorship in all five prophetic pieces (chaps. 2 and 7 - 12 ) : 
the fact, namely, that the range of vwon in each c.iso 
reaches down to the time of Antiochus Epiphancs, in 
whom afflicted Israel discerned the culmination of all 
that had been hostile to God in all history, and that, 
with Epiphanes’ dcstru* tion, which is regarded as immi- 
nent, the dawn cf the Messianic time is expected. This 
done, we shall have no difficulty in finding other weighty A 
reasons for fixing the composition of the Look of Daniel 
at a date shortly before the death of Antiochus IV. 

The extraordinary precision with which the exilic 
Daniel seems to prophesy about things that are to 
happen several centuries afterwards is particularly con- 
spicuous in chap. 11, where, for example, reference is 
made in i 3 to the victory which the Consul Lucius 
Scipio gained over Antiochus 111 . at Magnesia, in Lydia, 
in 190 B. C. , or in v. 30 to Popilius Lanas, who in the 
name of the Roman Senate forced Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 168 B. c. to quit Egypt with great precipitancy', upon 

1 Considerations of space prevent us from considering the hint 
thrown out by v. Gall (123) that it is not yet critically estab- 
lished that the LXX was based on the text in the two languages, 
or the complicated hypotheses of Kdnig ( Einl. 384) and Ryssel 
( TLZ , 1895, col. 560 
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which the king, as we learn from 1 Macc. 130^, 
wreaked his wrath upon his Jewish subjects. Although 
predictions of this sort are nowhere found in the writings 
of the prophets of the OT (cp Prophecy), orthodoxy 
was long accustomed to take special delight in con- 
templating predictions which had been so wonderfully 
fulfilled (cp the case of the name of Cyrus in Is. 
4428). In the present century, however, as the historical 
sense became quickened, difficulties began to present 
themselves against assumptions which were contrary to 
the analogy of the prophetic writings and found their 
support merely in the dogma of a magical inspiration. 

7 Always In spite of Puse y’ s ^‘wgetic warn- 
Antiochus IV. ing , a S ainst ' half- measures,' modern 
apologists, pressed by the constantly 
increasing historical difficulties caused by cuneiform 
decipherments, haw been driven more and more to 
seek refuge in the 'half-measures’ thus depreealed, so 
that, as Levan {Dan. 8) humorously says, ' the defenders 
of Daniel have, during the last lew years, been em- 
ployed chiefly in cutting Daniel to pieces.' 

It may suffice if reference is made here to but one of the 
equally arbitrary and nugatory attempts which have been made 
to save the authenticity of the book as a whole by surrendering 
iis oneness of authorship. Zockler in his exposition of the book 
of Daniel ( ' 70) declared 11 5-39 to be a later interpolation; he 
h 11I come to see quite clearly that such a piece of history could 
never have been penned by an exilic prophet. The attempt, 
however, was just as vain as the attempt made elsewhere to 
change the name of Cyrus (Is. 45 i)into an appellative, for it left 
altogether out of account Dan. 243 and the relation of that verse 
t>> i 1 6 17. These two verses treat of two unlucky intermarriages 
between Seleucids and the Ptolemies: namely, v. 6, of the 
marriage of Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
with Antiochus II. Theos, and v. 17, of that of Cleopatra 
(daughter of the Seleucid Antiochus III., the Great, and 
thus sister of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes), from whom all the 
Egyptian Cleopatras have taken their name, with Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. But these marriages are quite plainly alluded to 
in 243, where we read as follows regarding the kingdom 
represented in the vision by the legs of iron and the feet partly 
of iron and partly of clay : ‘And whereas thou sawest the iron 
mixed with miry clay, they shall mingle themselves with the 
seed of men, but they shall not cleave one to another, even as 
iron doth not mingle with clay.’ From this it follows at once 
that by the fourth kingdom in chap. 2 is meant that of Alexander 
the Great, which became divided into that of the Seleucids and 
that of the Ptolemies (the other kingdoms of the successors of 
Alexander have here no interest for the author, and are, there- 
fore, passed over). But if in chap. 2 the first of the four kingdoms 
has been made out to be the Babylonian, and the Greek to be 
the fourth, it follows, from what we are told of the d) nasties 
under which Daniel himself lived, that the second and the third 
kingdoms, touched upon so lightly in Daniel’s interpretation in 
2:9, must be the Median and the Persian. Still more clearly 
than in chap. 2 does the author's special interest in the period of 
the fourth kingdom disclose itself in the visions of Daniel ; the 
relations of the people of God to Antiochus Epiphanes possess 
such great importance, because, immediately upon the fall of 
this tyrant — which is to be brought about without human inter- 
vention (cp 234 45 with S25) — the Messianic kingdom is lorth- 
with to be set up. It is universally admitted that the reference 
to Antiochus Epiphancs is as plainly manifest in the second 
vision (8^-1423-25) as it is in the last vision (11 21-4-), which 
occupies itself wholly with the reign of this king. Chap. 12 1 7 
it / also relates to his persecution of the saints and its longed- 
for cessation. To the unprejudiced interpreter there can be 
no possibility of doubt that in the three other pieces also the 
range of vision is limited to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
What is true of 243 is true also of 7 ZjT. where the little 
horn (> p. bg), to whose power the saints are delivered up for 
three times and a half (cp 7 25 with 12 7), must again be the 
same persecutor who had made himself so hateful to the Jew's. 
The same holds good, finally, of chap. 9 . Here the sixty- two 
year-weeks whi» h follow the first seven pursuit, it is true, a 
historical difficulty which will have to be discussed (see § 20); 
but thus much at least is certain, that the ‘anointed one’ in 
9 26 is the high-priest Oni.is III., who was put to death in 171 
u.c., 1 so that the last j car-week comes down to 164 ls.c., and 
the suspension of sacrifice and offering which is predicted in 
!>j 7 for the second half of this week enables us plainly to see 
that it is the action of Antiochus Epiphanes that is referred to. 

Now, on the assumption of the authenticity of the 
book, it is very hard indeed to understand how, out of 

, ,, , . . . the ten pieces of which it is composed, 

8. Authenticity. SQ many as ^ in which the coming 

of the Messianic kingdom is predicted, should stop 
short at the reign of a Seleucid sovereign whose king- 

1 Cp., however, Israel, § 69. 
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dom — not to speak of the Greek kingdom out of which j 
it and the other Seleucid kingdoms h.id arisen— had no. J 
existence in the days of the exilic Tuniel. 

l iven the early father Hippolytus did not fail to notice 
the allusions to the history of the Sdeucidae and the 
Ptolemies which ■ «ccur in the book of Daniel ; but it 
was the Neo-platonist Porphyry (ob. 304 a.d. ) who 
first drew the right inference from the acknowledged 
facts, and took Daniel’s professed authorship to be a 
mere literary fnrm, ascribing the book to a Jew who 
wrote during the reign of Antiochus Epiphnnes. As. I 
however, this denial of the authenticity of the book 
came from an opponent of Christianity, it produced no 
cHect. It was necessary that, within the Church itself, 
a truly scientific and historical method of dealing with 
the OT should arise. 1 This has at last come to pass. 

As the result of the labours of several generations, we 
can safely hold it to have been established, as one of the 
ascertained results of science, that in chap. 7 we are to 
understand by the fourth beast the Grecian Empire, by 
the eleventh horn Antiochus Epiphanes, and by what is 
related regarding this horn the religious persecution under ! 
that king ; as also that the author of the book wrote in 
his reign. A fundamental rule of all sound exegesis 
was violated when the utterances of chap. 7 were not 
interpreted in the light of the other four parallel texts, 
but were torn from their connection in the hook in 
order to give them a meaning divergent from the sense 
of the rest of the book, as if the fourth beast signified 
not the Grecian but the Roman Empire. To interpret 
the four kingdoms as denoting those of Babylonia, 
Medo- Persia, Greece, and Rome, seems, indeed, by 
grouping the Medes and Persians under one empire, 
to offer a series which, from a historical point of view, 
can be more easily accepted than that of Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, and Greece; but this last series alone 
goes the true sense of the book, which represents the 
Median kingdom of Darius as being the second of the 
four world-monarchies, and places this as an indepen- 
dent intermediate link between the Chaldn-an and the 
Persian monarchies (cp 61 [5 <i] 8320 9 1 ), distinguishing ! 
it quite plainly from the Persian, which it makes out to | 
be the third. With our perfectly certain knowledge, 
derived from the cuneiform inscriptions, that there 
never was anv such Median empire between those 
of Babylonia and Persia (cp Persia), the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel falls to the ground. Quite 
apart, however, from the numerous contradictions of 
history to be afterwards spoken of ($$ 10, etc. ), — contra- 
dictions which absolutely exclude the supposition that , 
the author was an eye-witness living during the period . 
of the 1 exile, ' — the fact that the horizon of the book is 
throughout bounded by the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the fierce persecutor of the Jews and their religion, with 
whose fall the Messianic salvation is represented as 
bring ushered in, makes it abundantly plain that the 
figure of the exilic Daniel is employed only as a literary 
form. The Messianic hope could not possibly have 
taken this special form so early as during the ' exile,' but 
onl} 1 under the oppression of the Syrian tyrant who j 

1 Gunkel. Sc hi >/>f. 325. [Doubts as to the authenticity of 
tlit Book of Daniel v tie uttered again in the seventeenth century 
hv Hobbes ( LtVialhan , 33) anil Spim>/a {Tract, theol. polit. 
Ill); but Anthony Collins, the ‘free-thinker, 1 was the first who 
treated the subject with something like modern thoroughness. 
As Lechler has shown, the eleven grounds which Collins adduces 
( S\ heme of Literal Prophecy , 1726, p. 149 /?!) are mostly those 
on which recent criticism relies for proving the Muccal i:uan date 
of Daniel. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that 
critical doubts were confined to sceptical theologians. Richard 
Bentley, scholar and apologist, had reached by 1711 a con- 
viction of the late origin of I *aniel. Jebh in his monograph 
(97 /I) makes too light of Bentle\ 's doubts. In spite of | 
Whiston's somewhat disparaging language, it is clear that 
Bentley found serious difficulties boih in the narratives and in I 
the predictions of I laniel, in consequence of which he ‘ supposed 
the book to ha\e been written after the time of 1 inias the high 1 
priest, and that this Onias was Daniel's Messiah ' (see Whiston's 
Memoirs by himself t Lond. 1749, p. 1^3 /.’) Whiston was a 
Boyle Lecturer.] 


sought to extirpate the religion of Israel, and to 
compel the Jews to adopt the idolatrous worship of 

( jl'Ci-VC. 

The book of Daniel being, as \Y< *11 hausen well describes 
it 240 / ), 'a hortatory and consolatory writ- 

.. ing for the persecuted, designed to strengthen 
9. Aim. an( j c h c(jr them by the knowledge that within 
a very short time the overbent bow will break,’ its 
author was able to allow himself great ficOdom in the 
use of his materials, His aim was not the communica- 
tion of historical information, Using as a vehicle the 
materials, historical or unhistorical, that tradition had 
placed at his disposal, he availed himself of the literary 
artifice of employing the name of the exilic Daniel to 
gain weight for the ethical and religious truths which 
he desired to set forth, 1 As in the cases of Job and 
Jonah, so also in that of the book of Daniel, a great 
injustice is done if the standard of strict historicity is 
applied, — a standard by which the book is not in the 
least intended to be tried. We find in it (cp Kamph. 

Daniel, \6 f, 28^;, 45) not only 


10. Unconcern 
about history. 


many historical errors but also, fre- 
quently, a magnificent unconcern about 
historical possibilities, of which the author, in spite 
of his gre it literary art, certainly was not always 
conscious. If it is permissible to find in 68, no less 
than in the demand mentioned in 2xi, a scornful refer- 
ence to that religious edict of Antiochus Epiphanes 
which the pious Jew could regard only as a piece of 
insanity, these passages without doubt contain other 
conscious allusions to historical fact. In many cases, 
we can quite confidently conjecture their presence, 
though we do not always quite understand them. If it 
is only with difficulty that we are able to form any usual 
image of the fiery furnace (3), or of the lion's den (6), 
still less are we able to comprehend how Daniel, who 
had constantly remained steadfast to the God of Israel, 
could have come to be the chief of the heathen Magi 
(24O} ; and in like manner we fail to make clear to 
ourselves how Daniel (cp *26 12 4) could have managed 
to secure that what he had seen should remain a secret 
for centuries. The matter becomes at once natural and 
intelligible if we suppose that the exilic Daniel was 
simply employed as a literary device by a writer of 
much later date, who regarded the fury of Antiochus 
Epiphanes as the last visitation of the people of God 
before the blessed time of the end should come. 
Anachronisms and historical difficulties c5f every sort 
occur throughout the whole of the book, not only in its 
preliminary narratives, 

Orthodoxy shows a. natural reluctance to recognise 
the unhistorical character of the book. As even its 
latest expounder, 2 although dating it in the Maccabean 
period, greatly exaggerates its historical value, and 
justifies himself in his refusal to recognise its true 
character by urging that in substance the book is not 
pure invention, but rests upon tradition, it seems fitting 
to call attention to one outstanding instance in which 
tradition is no guarantee of historical truth, before we 
proceed to enumerate some samples of the unhistoricity 
'of the book. — Among the apocryphal additions to 
Daniel contained in 0, that of the ‘ Dragon at Babel' 
(cp Schr. in Riehm's HWD) is certainly not pure muni- 
tion. This legend, which in its present literary form 
is very late, had already been brought into relation 
with the old Babylonian mythology by Schrader and 
Ball (\Y:ue, Apacr. ii. 348 ff . ) ; but quite recently 
Gunkel { ut sup. 320 ff.) has conclusively shown that 
what lies at the root of it is the primeval Babylonian 
myth of the conquest of the Chaos-monster or the great 


1 1 It is possible, no doubt, that he derived some part of 

these narratives from Jewish or Babylonian popular stories. 
But even if we accept this conjecture, the historical setting, the 
moral purple, and the skill in presentation are all his own’ 
(Che. art. ‘Daniel’). 

2 Georg Bclirmann, Hand-commentar , 1S04. 
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dragon Tiamat by the god Marduk. 1 Instead of merely 
pronouncing this apocryphal narrative, as Zbckler 
[Apocr. [’91], 215 221) somewhat imprudently docs, 
foolish and silly, we ought rather to learn from it that 
dependence on ancient tradition is not incompatible 
with complete unhistoricity. 

As a contemporary, the author of Daniel 11 21-39 "’as 
in circumstances which enabled him to depict with the 
utmost accuracy the reign of Antiochus Kpiphanes and 
his two Egyptian campaigns ; but for the concluding 
portion of ch. 11 he can no longer be taken as a historical 
source, inasmuch as rv. 40-45 go beyond the author's 
present ; the actual course of c\ ents in which Antiochus 
Epiphanes perished on an eastern raid in the Persian 
city of Tabte in 164 11 e. is glaringly inconsistent with 
the author’s anticipation that the king, after a successful 
expedition against Egypt, was to meet his end suddenly 
in Palestine, 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the hook was 
written during the life-time of Antiochus Kpiphanes. 

_ The conclusion that it belongs to a 

11. Language. vcry j ate ^ate in the post-exilic period 
is forced upon us also by its language. 

The many Persian words in the book are, in the 
mouth of Daniel, anachronisms whieh clearly testify 
against the authenticity of the book ; as also testilics 
the use of the word A' as Jim (EY ‘ Chaldagans ’ [^.7*.]) for 
the Babylonian priests, soothsayers, or magicians. 
True, our book sometimes, in agreement with those 
prophets who li\ed under the new Babylonian kingdom, 
understands by the K. as dim the people who had the 
predominance in Bahylon (cp Dan. 88 530 Px with Is. 
43 1+) ; but it stands alone, opposed not only to the 
Assvrio- Babylonian usus loqucndi but also to that of all 
the rest of the OT, in the manner in which it everywhere 
else (cp 224, ete. ) makes Kasdim synonymous with 
’ Magi,’ a practice whieh is found, long after the down- 
fall of the Babylonian empire, in Greek and Roman 
authors. As the number of words borrowed from 
Persian certainly exceeds a dozen, the few Greek ex- 
pressions do not come so much into account ; but 
attention is worth calling to psanterin in Dan. 3 s, 
hecause this form, alongside of the Greek psaltenon, 
proves the influence of the Macedonian dialect (which 
substituted n for /), and because it is in the case of this 
word that the .Semitie derivation of the foreign words in 
Daniel, so much insisted on in the apologetie interest, 
is strikingly seen to be untenable. 

The non- Hebrew language of Dan. is introduced 
as being the speeeh of the ‘ Chaldasans and is kept up 
. . by the author down to the end of chap. 

1Cl 7, because in his time (though not so 
in 2 K. 18 26) both languages were readily understood ; 
it is thus possible for us to form definite conclusions as to 
its character. Although it is called Aramaic correctly, 
it is at the same time intended to be taken as the language 
of the ’ Chaldaeans/ and this on any assumption involves 
a historical error. The biblieal Aramaie (see Ar \m.\ic 
Language, § 3 f) is now known to belong to the 
West Aramaic group and to be closely related to the 
language of the Targums and of the Palmyrene and 
other inscriptions. We know also that this language, 
of which the remains preserved to us come for the most 
part from Palestine, did not, as the language <>f current 
intercourse, supersede the old Hebrew (which had now 
begun to assert its claim to be regarded as 1 .sacred 
language) until the end of the third century B.c. The 
actual language of the ‘ Chaldaeans ’ also we know from 
the euneiform inscriptions to have been Semitic, but 
very different from the West Aramaic, so that Luther's 
free translation of 24 — 'Then spake the Chaldees to 
the king in Chaldee ’ — is indeed exegetically eorrect but 
historically false. If, on the other hand, in order to 
avoid supposing that Aramaie was confounded with 

1 Similarly Marduk reappears later in the Christian knight 
St. George. 


' Chaldaean,’ it is maintained that the court language at 
Babylon was Aramaic, wc may point to the linguistic 
peculiarities of the old Aramaic inscriptions, 1 which 
abundantly show that the Aramaic of the Book of Daniel 
eould not have been spoken in Babylon in the sixth 
century. 

How little the Book of Daniel can be depended on in 
matters of history appears from its very first verse Not 
13 , Mistakes ™'\ do the real C.utanporaries (cp Jer. 
in names ' ^ z ‘ ~ J7 ' 01 * amous Cnaldaean king 

call him Nebuchadrezzar ; but also Strabo, 
in transliterating the name, conics near the cuneiform 
form. In Dan. 1 1, on the other hand, the name is given 
in a later corrupt form (with n instead of r) in connection 
with the unhisturical statement (cp Jer. 27 m .*56 i 9 29) that 
Nebuchadrezzar conquered Jerusalem in the third year 
of Jehoiakim. Whatever be the ease with the rest of 
the OT, Daniel betrays no trace of acquaintance with 
cuneiform ; the error made in 48 [5] is an urgent warn- 
ing against any attempt to interpret the writing on 
the wall in 525 by reference to the real speech of the 
1 Chald.vans. ’ In 4 8 [5] Daniel’s name Belteshazzar, 
which is already taken in the LXX to be the same as 
Belshazzar (ox), the name of the alleged last Babylonian 
king, is wrongly supposed to be a compound of the divine 
name Bel (Is. 46 1), although Bel-sar-usur (that is, ' Bel 
preserve the king ’) and Belatsu-usur (that is, ‘may his life 
be preserved ’) are philologically distinct. 2 It would take 
us too far afield were we to show how even Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s insanity and the equally unhistorical conception 
of Belshazzar or even of the legendary Darius the Mecle 
(whom Xenophon’s romance, the Cyopadia , cannot 
make a historical person) carry us back to traditions w hich, 
widely different as they seem, in part at least, to have 
been, were in any ease greatly distorted. How strained 
are the author's relations with history can be seen by a 
glance at chap. 11 2/ As only two Babylonian kings are 
known to him, so he knows of only three 1 ’ersian sovereigns 
besides Cyrus ( 10 1), their names being those of the four 
that occur elsew'here in the OT (cp Y zra 4 s* 7 ) ! as Xerxes 
is clearly intended by the fourth, this sovereign is made 
to be the successor of Artaxerxes (whom he really pre 
ceded), and the contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

In these circumstances Driver's correct statement 
(Introd.W 510), that * the book rests upon a traditional 
. basis,’ ought not to have been followed 
E ^' niel by the statement that ‘ Daniel, it cannot 

the hero. doubted, was a historical person, one 
of the Jewish exiles in Babylon. ’ A book w hich does not 
admit of being used as a historical source, save for the 
author’s own time, cannot possibly be a guarantee for 
the existence of an exilic Daniel. W hen we cast 
about us for information concerning Daniel independ- 
ent of our present book, we find that the name Daniel 
is of rare occurrence in the OT, being met with (see 
Daniel i. 1 ) only once on perfectly historical ground ; 
and, moreover, what is very remarkable, we find also 
in Ezra's time (see Daniel i, 3) a Mishacl, an Azariah, 
and 1 llananiah (cp Dan. 16 )— a coincidence of rare 
names which led Bleek t< * conjecture that our author had 
thrown back the contemporaries of Ezra by more than 
a century in order that he might represent them as living 

1 Cp Dr. IntrodM 503/ (the language of Daniel, [c] end). 
We possess monuments of the official use of Aramaic for the times 
of the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian supremacies, 
whit h indicate that there was in the case of the smaller parts of 
speech, such as the relative and demonstrative pronouns which 
have special value for the determination of the age of a language, 
a notable difference of form between the older and the younger 
Aramaic. Whilst the old Aramaic of the inscriptions from the 
eighth to the fifth centuries b.c. has -p mi and nil, in biblical 
Aramaic these much used particles have the forms ,T 1, JO 
and nil. The Book of Daniel is thus, in its use of n for the 
older 1, quite in agreement with what we know of the usage 
prevailing in Aramaic inscriptions and books dating from the 
last centuries u.c. and the first centuries a.d. 

2 On the name and asserted kingship of Belshazzar, and on 
Darius the Mode, see Belshazzar, Darius, i. 
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in the time of the ‘ exile ’ at a heathen court, and showing 
an example to his countrynn.*n under the oppression of the 
heathen. This hypothesis and that of Cheyne ( OPs. 107) 
are, at any rate, preferable to the view of Ewald, who 
places the original Daniel among the North Israelitish 
exiles at the court <>f Nineveh ( Prophets , fun). 

In confirmation of the date (during the lifetime of 
Antiochus Epiphanes) already made out, we have many 
_ , . additional facts which point to the early 

.Other signs ^-iaccabean period even if they do not 
0 a e date. ena b] e ^ to fi x t he time with absolute 


precision. Among these are the argumenta e silentio 
supplied by the fact that Daniel is not named by the 
son of Sirach who wrote about 190 B.C. (Ecclus. 48 
f), and — a still weightier argument — by the complete 
absence of any influence of Daniel upon post -exilic 
prophetic literature. Conversely this book, to which the 
angelic names Gabriel and Michael , the resurrection ( 12 2 ; 
cp Eschatology), and a collection of sacred books 
that included the prophecies of Jeremiah (92) are 
know n, plainly reveals its dependence not only on Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel but also on the post-exilic Book of Zechariah. 
If the absence of Daniel from Ecclus. 49 6-10 is itself a 
proof of late origin, a still stronger proof lies in the fact 
that it has found its place in the Hebrew canon, not in the 
second division, the collection of prophetic books, but 
in the third or last division, between Esther and Ezra 
(cp Canon, § 49). Not until the time of the LXX 
(which, inorrMxer, has touted the text of Daniel in a 
very arbitrary fashion) docs it find a place, after K/ekiel, 
as the fourth of the ‘ great ' prophets, and thus it comes 
to pass that once in the NT 1 Daniel is designated as a 


16. Greek 
translations. 


prophet. 

'1 In: very arbitrary treatment of the MT of Daniel in 
the LXX, particularly in chaps. 3-6, and the false inter- 
pretation of D 25 ff. ( sdbhuim , ’weeks’ 
confounded with Sibk'ini, ’seventy’) 
brought it about that long before 
Jerome's time, Theodotion's translation of Daniel (already 
employed by lrenreus) - superseded the LXX in ecclesi- 
astical use. Though Theodotion did not remove the 
apocryphal additions not found in MT, yet, by making 
use of Aquila’s version, he brought the text of the LXX 
into closer relation with MT. From a MS (Cod. Chisi- 
anus) of the LXX in the library of Cardinal Chigi, not 
very old, but supplied with Origen's obeli and asterisks, 
an edition of the LXX Daniel was published at Rome in 
1772, and another ami better one by Cozza in 1877. The 
Syriac Hexaplar version of Paul of Telia, edited by Bugati 
in 1788 and photographically reproduced by Ceriani in 
1874, is justly held to be purer than the text of the Cod. 
Chisiamis (Swete’s 87), w'hich is, indeed, full of errors. 
The text-critical importance of £> is, for the Book of 
Daniel, fortunately very small ; so far as the integrity 
of the consonants of the original text is concerned, the 
book is one of the 1 »» preserved in the whole OT. 

As distinguished from the older prophets the Book of 
Daniel L often spoken of as the first apocalypse (cp 
Dan. 219). It makes a revelation of the coming end of 
the World, although in a veiled manner, so as to avoid 
the dangers of open speech. Upon the basis of his study 
of earlier writers (92), J and conscious of his own divine 


1 In Mt. 24 1 =,, but not in the || M k. 13 14. 

- Porphyry, too. made use of Theodotion's translation, and 
even (according to Jenune's express testimony) regarded it as 
the original (cp Bevan, op. cit. 3). 

3 Following out a suggestion of Nolikke (A/ttcst. Litt. 224), 
Prof. l!c\an lias offered this intvrpn-t.il i> m of 0 2, 'I understood 
the number of years by the Pentateuch,* the special reference 
being to Lev. 1821 24 i*3, wht re it b dv lared that the Israelites 
are to be punished sc: •< ■« times for their sins. ‘ The 70 weeks 
become intelligible if we suppose that the author of Daniel com- 
bined Jer. 2 -*i it ■J'i 10 with Lev. 26x8 ff.' ‘The 70 y:nr-. of 
Jeremiah were to be repeated 7 times, and at the end of tl»c 490th 
year the long- promised deliverance might be confidently ex- 
pected.' But the expression ‘ seven times ’ has here, as in Prov. 
24 1 6, simply the sense of * often.’ The text in 9 2 cannot ascribe 
to Daniel a comprehension of ‘the number of the years by the 
(holy) books,’ because such a comprehension is, as a fact, only 


enlightenment, the author wrote his work of admonition 
and comfort in the name of the ancient Daniel ; it is only 

7 P H ignorance (cp the excellent remarks of Ball 
17. Pseudo- in face's Apocr. 2 307) or misapprehen- 
nymity. sion that can lay to his charge as a fault 
his employment of 0 literary form w hich was common 
throughout antiquity. We must not, of course, unduly 
exaggerate the feeling, no doubt prevalent in the Mac- 
cabean period, that prophecy had become extinct — a 
feeling which may have contributed, along with other 
causes, to the choice of this literary form. Our author 
pursues the same lofty moral and religious aims which 
were sought by the older prophets, and it is by no 
means his intention to gratify a merely idle curiosity. 
In presenting, as still future, past occurrences in which, 
as one world-empire perished after another, he saw 1 * 3 the 
hand of his God only as preparing the way for that 
w r hich was still really in the future, the downfall of the 
last and most direful enemy of the good, and the coming 
of Messiah's salvation, there was a double advantage. 
The people who were in .the secret were able to recog- 
nise in what he wrote the circumstances of their own 
time, although only darkly alluded to ; and what had 
happened already supplied a guarantee for the certainty 
of that which was still to happen. The author lives in 
the firm faith that everything has been fully foreordained 
in the counsels of God (cp 7 12) : the Almighty is steering 
the whole course of history towards the salvation of his 
people (cp Sincnd's lecture on ’ Jewish Apocalyptic ' in 
ZAT ll r , 1885, p. 222 ff ). up Eschatology. 

If we turn now to the question how our author set 
about fixing by computation the date of the accomplish- 
n*. ruent of the Messianic hopes of the Jews, 

1 . . . . we are able to arrive at a more precise 

° 1C a * determination of the date of his writing. 
It must have* been either soon before, or soon after, the 
purification of the temple. 'This we learn from the 
number given in 814. As already said, the years of 
weeks (cp 2 ( *h, Lfi -*1) present some historical difficulty, 
inasmuch as, after the first seven weeks of years (which 
suit the Babylonian ’ exile '), instead of the 62 x 7 = 434 
years of the interval which we should expect to find 
between Cyrus and the death of Onias III. (538-171 
B.c. ), we are, according to the actual chronology (which 
gives 367 years), 67 years short. As the Jewish Hellenist 
Demetrius, however, who wrote about 210 B.c., has 
fallen into a mistake precisely similar to our author’s — 
a mistake which could easily be made in the absence of 
a fixed era — we need not be surprised at such an error 
in a book historically so inaccurate as that of Daniel. 
The last week of years, which begins in 171 ill., extends 
(precisely reckoned) to 164 B.C. , and it has certainly 
contributed greatly to the esteem in which the book has 
been held, th.it Antiochus Epiphanes actually did die in 
the year 164. For our author the division of the 
seventieth week of years into two e> |ual parts was sug- 
gested by the history of his time, inasmuch as towards 
the end of 168 b.c. the Abomination of Des» ilation was 
set up, and idolatrous worship in the temple began. 
The three- years-and-a-half which remain after deduction 
of the historical three-vears-and- a-half stand for the 
still incomplete period of the last and greatest tribula- 
tion in the course of which our book was w ritten. For 
the correctness of this second number (3J,) faith had to be 
the guarantee ; and that it was known to be a round 
number or p number of faith is shown not only by the 
vague periphrasis in 7 25 and J27, where the plural 'times’ 
takes the place of the linguistically impossible dual, but 
also by the three numbers, 1150 (cp the 2300 evenings 
and mornings in ^14), 1290, and 1335 days, used in an 
approximate way to express three years and a hnlf- — 
apparently with precision but in reality only in round 
obtained, through the angel in ?•:•. 24-27. Besides, it is unnatural 
to explain the phrase ‘the books' as referring to the Penta- 
teuch when the context speaks only of Jeremiah. Behrmann’s 
rendering of 'pyj (‘ I took notice of’) is preferable to that of 
Bevan and of LV (‘ I understood '). 
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numbers. Behrmann, with Comill, continues to fix the 
date of the book as in the beginning of the year 104, 
because the number in 814, which does not seem to be 
symbolical, is held to point to the purification of the 
temple as having already been accomplished ; but 
Coniill, 1 reckoning backwards 1150 days from 25th 
December 165 n.<., sought to make out 27th Oeiohcr 
168 as the probable date of the religious edict of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The difference of 45 days be- 
tween the number in 12 11 and that in 1*2 12, which it is 
merely arbitrary to attempt tn explain as a gloss, points to 
months of 30 days. In that case the 1 200 days ( v . 11), 
or 43 months, would fit in if we were t« * add an inter- 
calary month to the 42 months of the three years and a 
half. Howe\ er we may reckon (cp 11 (t.m m Th. T 28 , 
45° [ 94])* end of chap. 9 loibids the dissociation 
of the restoration of the temple sen ice from the final 
close so decidedly that the present w l iter now unites 
with Kuenen and Wellhausen in preferring the usual 
view, according to which 814 still lies in the author’s 
future, and holds the date of the book to be 165 b. c. 

When the book, which rapidly became popular, first 
began, perhaps as early as 150 b. <:. (op 1 Macc. 1 54 

19. Apocryphal ■?»/>■, to , K ', translated l.y Egyptian 
fj i. lews into Greek, the legends of Susanna, 

additions. and of B01 and the , , r;i o on (cp Bevarr, 

45), which may \cry well have had an independent 
circulation,- had certainly not as yet been taken up 
into it. In fact, as late as the fifth century A. n. we have 
it on the authority of Polychronius that the Song of the 
Three Children was still absent alike from the Syriac 
version and from the original text. We cannot tell at 
what date it was that these apoer\ phal additions (which 
are contained in all the MSS that have reached us) 
were taken up into the Greek and the Syriac Daniel. In 
view of the great popularity of their contents, shown by 
the variety of the forms in which they are presented, we 
can only conjecture that they must have been adopted 
comparatively early (the book from the first was freely 
rendered rather than faithfully translated in the LXX), 
although the grow th of the four different Syriac texts of 
Susanna (cp Wace, 2 330/ ) may have been later. The 
so-called genuine LXX text, which we possess in the 
Cod. Chisianus (Sw. 87) and (in Syriac) in a valuable 
Milan MS (cp Swete. Septuagint, vul. 3, p. ii f ) contains, 
of course, the additions just as fully as do the many MSS 
which give us Daniel in the text of Theodotion, already 
described above (§ 16) as a revision of the LXX. Swete 
(as above) has conveniently printed together the text of 
Theodotion, which obtained ecclesiastical sanction, and 
that of the LXX, which had lain in oblivion for almost 
fifteen centuries. Even if we suppose, with Schiirer 
{PR EM I640), that the LXX text must have been in 
existence before the Daniel legend received new develop- 
ments in Greek , we may safely assume that the additions 
to the Creek Daniel had been made before the beginning 
of the Christian era. The balance of probability is that 
they were not translated from any Semitic source, but 
were originally written in Greek (cp Pusey, Daniel , 378 f . ). 
They are distinguished — as indeed is the LXX version 
of Daniel — from the Jewish Greek that prevails in the 
rest of the LXX by their purer and more elegant diction ; 
another indication in the same direction is the well- 
known play upon Greek words in Susanna (w. 54 f. 
58/, cp Holmtree), which even Julius Africanus urged 
as proof of the spuriousness of the piece in his letter to 
Origen, who wished the narrative to be retained in the 
canon. As Protestants are in no way bound by the 

oa c? decree of the Council of Trent (cp 

nna ' Wace. Apocr, 1 368 f), which declares 
the apocryphal additions to be true history, and as we 
hardly require a full enumeration of reasons such as is 
given, e.g . , by Reuss ( Das A 7 ’ nber\ctzl, 1894, 7 411 f) 
in proof of the unhistorical character of the Susanna 

x See his Die Siebsig J ahr'wochcn Daniels , 1889. 

2 Cp above, § 10. 


legend, we are able to approach without any prejudice 
the question as to the language in which it was originally 
written. It may be frankly conceded that in view of 
the small extent of the additions — plainly the work of a 
Hellenistic Jew (or Jews) — and in view of the fact that 
even in the case of a comparatively poor language it is 
always possible by free translation to imitate any play 
upon words whatever, we have not the means that would 
enable us to prove conclusively that the original 
language was ( invk 

To estimate the additions correctly, we must consider 
their substance rather than their present Greek form. 
Without prejudice to the literary freedom which is mani- 
festly presupposed by their presentform and by the f.ict 
that the Susanna legend appears in several shapes (cp 
Salmon in Wave, p. xlvi), it is clear that they contain 
more or less of traditional matter, and, like the canonical 
book itself, cannot be leg.'irded as pure invention. So 
long ago as 1832 Zunz ( GuttesdienstL lor/r, 122 /. ) 
called attention to the f.u-t that truces are preserved in 
the Haggada of wonderful doings of ** Daniel famous 
for his wisdom — e.g. , the fight with the dragon, already 
mentioned, in Midrash Her. Rab. par. 68 (in Wtinsche’s 
transl. , Leipsic, 1881, p. 334). As for the position of 
the legend of the beautiful Susanna, whom Daniel 
(represented in v. 45 as 1 very youthful boy) saves 
from the false accusation of the two elders by his wise 
judgment, Theodotion, for the sake of the presumed 
chronological order, has placed it before Dan, 1 (though 
after chap. 1 would be more appropriate), while the LXX 
and Yg. , on the other hand, place it as a thirteenth chapter 
after the twelve canonical chapters ; Bel and the Dragon 
being a fourteenth. Daniel's w ise judgment recalls 1 K, 

3 16^ ; but the lascivious old men recall still more Ahab 
and Zedekiah, the two adulterous false prophets living 
in Babylon and threatened by Jeremiah (cp Jer. 29 so- -3 
with Sus. v. 57), about whom the Talmud and Midrash 
have so much to say. Briill even thought that he had 
discovered the explanation of the flower-name Susanna 
in the Midrash lldyv/kra Rabba, par. 19 (p. 129 in 
Wtinsche’s transl.), and Ball (Wace, 2330) would fain 
have it that the piece is an anti-Sadducean * tendency ’ 
writing. More likely is the connection suggested by 
Ewald (GJ7 ,:i) 4636) of the Susanna story with a Baby- 
lonian legend, an allusion to which occurs in the Koran 
(Sur. 296), of the seduction of two old men by the 
goddess of love 

While in Susanna Daniel, as his name implies, 
appears as <l judge, he comes before us in the other 
. , two related pieces — Bel and the Dragon 

21 ^ 91ana of Babylon (see w. 24 28) —which im- 
t e ragon. med j ate ]y follow in all MSS and editions, 
as the successful opponent of heathenism, distin- 
guished for wisdom and piety. In the first of the two, 
Daniel convinces the king (called Cyrus only in Theod. ) 
of the fraud practised by the priests of Bel, who 
pretended that their god was an actual living deity, 
while it was they themselves with their wives and 
families who consumed the food and drink offered to 
Bel. After the execution of the priests and the destruc- 
tion of the helpless Bel and his temple (v. 02) we read 
( 7/z*. 23-42) of further exploits of Daniel in Babylon. 
He subdued the invulnerable dragon (Job 41 18 [26]^; ) 
which they worshipped with divine honours, by throw- 
ing indigestible substances into its jaws, whereupon 
the king at the instigation of his enraged people caused 
the destroyer of th< ir g<»ds to be cast into the lions’ den 
(cp Dan. fi) ; here he was divinely protected, and sup- 
ported by food miraculously brought to him from the 
land of Judrca bv the prophet Habakkuk (cp Ezek. 83). 
In 05 87 (see Sw. ) the superscription of the twofold narra- 
tive of Bel and the 1 )rag< in runs : ’ From the prophesy of 
Habakkuk, the son of Jesu, of the tribe of Levi. ’ Here, 
doubtless, there is a reference to some Jewish prophetic 
legend, although only Theodotion calls this Habak- 
kuk ~ prophet (see Habakkuk). The only addition 
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which, strictly speaking, supplements the eanonieal book 
of Daniel is the double hymn introduced after 323, 
consisting of 67 verses numbered in Greek and Yg. as 
„ f w. 24-90. The EV treats this entire 
01 section as one, headed ' The Song of the 
1 ren. *j*i iree children ' ; Luther, following the 
Vatican superscription, divides it into two, under the 
title-. ’The Prayer of Azari-ah ' and ‘The Song of the 
Three Men in the Fiery Furnace.’ The prayer named 
after Azariah (cp Dan. I7) is spoken in the name of the 
thn.-e friends ; but its language is as general as if the 
entire Jewish people, oppressed and penitent, were 
speaking. After a brief connecting narrative relating 
their miraculous preservation from the devouring fire — 
a. preservation regarded as an answer to Azariah' s 
prayer — we have in w. 52-90 the song of praise sung 
at the same time by all three together. This speaks of 
the deliverance from the fire only in the verse where 
they call upon themselves by name ( v . 88), whilst the 
rest takes the form of a prolonged litany, reminiscent of 
Ps, liioso ff. and still more of Pss. 136 148 and Ecclus. 
43, where in quite general terms all created things are 
summoned to praise the Lord. 

To the bibliography in Bevan’s Short Comm, on Daniel 
(Cambr. ’94), p. 9, and in ^track's Einl. CoS), p. 214 /., add 

Kamph. 'Daniel' in SHOT; Dr. lntrod.il) 
23. Literature. 488*515; Sayce, Crit Mon. 524-5^7; Che. 

OPs. 94, 105 107, Founders, 363* 3 71 ; Behr* 
mann. Das B. Daniel, Gottingen, 18)4 (his exegesis is con- 
scientious and sober ; hi*, etymologies are weak, hut he criticises 
Kautzsch’s (>ramm. in several points successfully); Breasted, 
f/chra/ca , July (’91), p. 244^! (on the proof of the recent origin 
of Daniel derived from syntax); Lohr, ’ Text-krit. Vorarb. 
zu einer Ei kl.irung des U." Daniel,' ZATW, 1895-96: Dillm. 
A Tliche Thcol., Leipsic (‘95), p. 522./I, 538 ; Baer, Lihn Dan. 
Ezr, et Neh. Tt.xf Mas. etc., 1882 (with prof, by Franz Del., 
and 'Babylonian glosses’ by Friedr. 1><J.); J. i >. Prince, A 
Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (90) ; Nestle, 
Marty, u. Mat., 180 3 (see pp. 35*42). Marti, l\tn-Z(. Cram. </, v 
i'dd.-Aram. Sf>raJic. 1896 (note e-pe. i.illy the Text-, and 
Glossary). The commentary of Hipp"l\ uis on Daniel has 
recently been edited bv Bonwetsch (Hippoly tits' li'erke, i. ; 
Leipsic, ’97); see also Bonwetsch, ‘Studien zu den Romm. 
HippoHtus' in Anhiv f. d. dlteren christl. Schri/tsteller , i. 
( 07) : J5lu>l:iu, Dn Alexandria. L’ebersetzung des B. Dan. u. 
ihr. I rhaltniss z. Mass. Text C07), an instructive exposition of 
the pi.ililenis juesynted by the LXX : chaps. 1-3 7-l’J in the LXX 
are a real translation of text-critical value ; the duitero-i.anonical 
parts are most probably hased on a Semitic original. < h A. Bar- 
ton, ‘The Comp, of the Book of Daniel,' J BL, 17 (’98) 62-86 (against 
unity of authorship); F. Buhl, FREQ) ('98), 4 445*457. a. K. 

DAN-JAAN (JD* Ht! ; eic A<\n €iA<\n k<\i oyA<\N 
[I*], eic A&n iapan k<ni ioyAan [A], ecoc Aan [L] : 
IV />./,v sii.ves'j ri a fYg.]), a place mentioned ( 2 S. 246) 
in a description of the limits of David's kingdom, after 
the ’ land of Tahtim-hodshi ’ ( q.v .). Conder ( Hdbk . 
408), following Schultz, identifies it with i). in 2, in, 1 
ruined place between Tyre and Akka, 4 m. N. of Achzib. 
That, however, is too far west. ' Dan ' must be the 
historic Dan, and -ja<in (for which Ges.’s ya an ’ forest' is a 
poor conjecture ; but see © v Vg. ) is plainly eorrupt. To 
emend the text so as to read ’ (they went) to Dan, and 
from Dan they went round (nnc pioi) to Zidon ' (We., 
Dr., Ki. , Bu. ) is possible. It is better, however, especi- 
ally if Klostermann is right in his emendation of Tahtim- 
hodshi, to change -jaan into toif- iyv on , 'and (to) Ijon’; 
Ijon, like Kedesh, belonged to the territory of Nnphtali. 
We should then continue, ’ and they went round ('2Z'\ 
6 BAL Kai e KVKXitHTav) to Zidon.’ Observe that Kloster- 
mann's emendation (pyi) is easier, and probably gives a 
better sense than that of Wellhausen and Driver. It is 
also proposed by Gratz. T. K. 

DANNAH (nn. ; peNNA [BAL]), a. city of the hill 
eountrv of Judah ( Josh. 15 49). mentioned between Socoh 
(^lmw eikeh) and Debir. Suitable to this position is 
the modem Jdhna, the IeSt^a of the OS, 6 m. SE. of 
Reit-Jibrin ; the variation in the form of the name is a 
not unusual one (cp lbzik and Iiezek). 

DAPHNE ( AacJ)NH [AV]),aMacc. 4 33. See Antioch, 

§ 1 
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! DARDA (IH"P1), one of three wise men, sons of 
1 Mahol (the Chronicler differs ; see Zerah), compared 
( with Solomon (1 K.431 [fin]; (5 427: A&P&A& [B], 
i TON A&p&A [A], AapAag [L]). In 1 Ch. 26 the 
1 name appears as Dara ( dapa [BA], da.pa. 8 e [L]) ; but, 

1 as it seems intended to be analogous in form to Chalcol 
! (Chalcal?), a second d is indispensable. The largest 
I group of MSS of (? read in 1 K. and 1 Ch. tov dapoa ; 
j three cursives in 1 K. have tov dapdav (so Arm. ). Pesh. 

; Targ. and some MSS (Kenn. ) support MT in both 
passages. 

DARIC D7103T|), RV 1 Ch. 29 7 etc., 

AV Dram [^.z 1 .]. 

DARIUS ; Old Pers. Darayavaus, Darayavas ; 

Bab. Dari' amns (vns) ; Sus. in Tariyamaus (vans) ; 
AAp[e]lOC [BNAQL 87]). 

1. Darius the Mede, son of Ahasuerus, Dan. 61 [2] 
28 [29] 9i and 11 1 {nvpov [BAQ — t.e. , Theod. ; 87 
— i.e . , the LXX], Sapecov [Aq. Sym.]). The name is 
here applied in error to the conqueror of the new Baby- 
lonian empire. In Dan. 9i Ahasuerus is the father of 
Darius the Mede, who, we are informed (cp 11 1), ’ was 
made king over the realm of the Chaldeans ' after the 
death of Belshazzar. We are told of Darius that 
he was then (638 B. c. ) sixty- two years old, from 
which it follows that Ahasuerus his father must have 
been a contemporary of Nebuchadrezzar. With this 
1 agrees Tob. 14 15, where it is said (but not by N*) that 
the population of Nineveh was deported by Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Ahasuerus. All this proceeds upon a 
mistake. Nineveh was conquered by Cyaxares (Old 
Pers. Uvakhshatara), the predecessor of Astyages, with 
the assistance of Nabopolassar (Nabu-pal-usur) the 
father of Nebuchadrezzar. In the list of Median kings 
one searches in vain for a name that can by any 
possibility be taken for that of Ahasuerus or Darius. 
Even if it be argued that Darius was indeed a Mede, 
though nowhere called king of Media, we have to reckon 
not only with the notices given by the Greek historians 
but also with the N.ibu-na’id- Cyrus cylinder, from which 
it appears that Cyrus himself, immediately after the 
fall of the capital, ascended the throne of Babylon, and 
appointed to the governorship of the province of Babylon 
Gobryas (Old Pers. Ganbaruva, Bab. Ugbaru or 
Gubaru), governor of Gutium, who, it would appear, 
was superseded, as king, by Cambyses the Persian. 
This Gobryas may very well have been the person who, 
seventeen years afterwards, joined forces with Darius 
Hystaspis against the pseudo -Smerdis. As governor of 
Gutium, which lay on the Median frontier, he may well 
: have been called a Mede, and, as the ally of Darius, 
have been confounded with him. The name, however, of 
the father of Gobryas was Mardonius (Mardumya), not 
Xerxes, and it is not to be supposed that Cyrus made 
such a political blunder as to entrust the control of so 
important a province as Gutium to a. Mede. See 
Daniel Book of, § 13. 

Darius I. Hystaspis, king of Persia (521-485 
B.C. ), who allowed the Jews to rebuild their temple, is 
referred to in Ezra45 24 55 61 Hag. li 2 10 Xeeli. 1 1 7, 
and probably in Neh. 12 22. 1 His liberality towards the 
Jew's is in complete accord with what we know otherwise 
of his general policy in religious matters towards the 
subject nations. He took the great Cyrus for his 
model, and contrasts strongly with Cambyses. 

If Cambyses dealt the sacred Apis-hull of Memphis a mortal 
wound, Darius presented the city with a new Apis, and restored 
the temple of Amun-Ra at the oasis of El-Kliargeh with great 
splendour. In Asia Minor and the islands of the .Ej'ean, 
temples were indeed sometimes destroyed by his g>-iierals, 
especially where, as at Naxos and at Eretria (Herod. »>y6 tor), 

1 It is stated in Neh. l’J 22 f. that the priests were registered 
under ’ Darius the Persian’ ; the l.> \ites (if we emend the text) 
not till the period fr-*m Eliasli h to Jaddua. The text of 
v. 22 f. has passed through eh inges, probably through the 
redaction of the Chronicler. So Rosters, l/erstel, 109. [For 
other \ iew - see Meyer, J-.ntst. 103, and Xuikmiah, § x.) 
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revenge was to be gratified ; but he himself gave special orders 
to spare Delos, and also caused three hundred talents of incense 
to be burnt on the altars of Apollo and At temis. 1 f he disi. erne»l 
some affinity between Apnllo and his own g»>d Mitlir.i, lie tuay 
well have seen resent Name enough between Vahwc and Ahur.i- 
mazda to lead him to du homage to the god ol lsiacl. 

C. P. T. 

3. Darius III. Cod. mi. innus, the last king of Persia (1 Macc. 

1 1 ). Cp IUmu., I'.i'nk hi , S n ; Pi ksia, 

4. iMaec. PJ7 A"\ R\ Akiis. See Siwki a. 

DARKON (pp*Yl 1 BDB compares Ar. dam hi, 

‘ hasten,' darakat"", 'shield' ; Aapkcon [B]Aep. [ \L]). 

The I5'ne I >rirkon. a group of chtKIie n til ' Si.l.nn.»n's st 1 \ .mis ‘ 
(stc N&thinim) in the great hsi (see I\. - k.\. ii. § 9) ; 

Ezra 2 50- Neh. 7 5S(Aopjca>t/ [I> nA])= 1 Esd. 633, Luzon follow- 
ing tP 1, v Aotjtur (SepK tot' [L]). 

DART. On the \.inous Ileb. ancl ilk. wnrth see 
\Ykaii>ns. 

DATES ['S' 2 D. 2 Ch 31 S W"'* ; KY Hunky (, q.v . ). 

DATHAN AND ABIRAM (JHl, Aa 0 an. meaning 
obscure; and DTI1N. see Aimkam), Reubenites who led 
a revolt against Muses in the interval between the return 
of the spies and the final march towards Canaan. 

In Nu. ] .*>-17 the revolt of Dathan and Abir.im is 
mingled and confused with another revolt, that of Korah. 

1 Th tr Consequently, it is difficult, indeed 

in H,mhm ‘ im P ossible ' to interpret the narrative 
as it stands. There are sections of the 
narrative from which Korah disappears altogether. We 
have three causes for the revolt : impatience with the 
civil authority of Moses, discontent with the exclusive 
right of the Levitical tribe (as against Israel in general) 
to exercise priestly functions, and a desire on the part 
of the Levites who were nut descended from Aaron to 
vindicate their equal right to the priesthood. These 
various motives are not combined, but appear in various 
parts of the narrative independently. The confusion 
reaches its highest point when we are told that the 
company of rebels who had already been swallowed up 
by tbe open earth were devoured by fire from Yahwe (cp 
I633 with 3s ). 

If, however, we turn to Dt. 11 6, wc find the means of 
escaping from this confusion ready to our hand. There 
9 T n + Moses begs the Israelites to remember 
onom what Yahw * their God ‘ did to l->-rthan 
and Abiram the sons of Eliab, the sons of 
Reuben ; how the earth opened her mouth and swallowed 
them up and their households and their tents and every 
l.wng thing that followed them, in the midst of all 
Israel.' From this passage, with which cp Ps. 106 17, 
we might naturally conclude that the Deuteronomist 
had a text of early Israelite history before him, in which 
the revolt of Dathan and Abiram was mentioned with- 
out any reference to Korah, and the rebels, instead of 
being devoured by fire, were swallowed up alive by the 
earth. 

We ask, therefore, if any such independent narrative 
of tbe revolt led by Dathan and Abiram can be extracted 

o • 1 from the composite text of Nu. 10. The 

3 . Original . , , . • , . 

narrative answer mus t be given, and is in lact 
given by all recent scholars, in the affirma- 
tive. We have but to read 10 \b 12-15 2 5 26 27^-32** 
33 34 bv themselves, in order to obtain an account which 
is nearly complete and is also consistent and intelligible. 
This is the history from which the Deuteronomist has 
borrowed his summary — from which he has taken not 
only his facts but also his words and phrases. That, 
however, is not all. The verses just mentioned form a 
literary unity. Their style is partly that of the Yahwist, 
partly that of the Elohist, whose allied woi k.s here, as 
elsewhere, have been combined by an editor into :t 
whole. The rest of the narrative in ch. 16/! is in the style 
of the priestly writer (P), a style so clearly marked and 
uniform that it cannot be mistaken. The Deuteronomist 
makes no allusion to the priestly narrative — for the simple 
reason that in his time it did n*>t exist. One difficulty 
remains. In 7/, 1 On is mentioned as one of the rebels ; 


but not a word is said of him in the sequel, Here in 
all probability the text is corrupt, and most scholars 
accept the emendation proposed by Graf ( (Jesch. Binhcr, 
89) : ' Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, son of Pallu, 
son of Reuben. ’ The emendation is abundantly justified 
by a comparison of Gen. 1 69 Ex. 6 14 Nu. '265 8 1 Ch. 5 3. 

Win 11 1 li.se n tangled from the later priestly story of 
the rebellion of Korah, with which it was mingled 
4 The old ky the compiler of the Hexateuch, the 
tradition °* d tradition is in substance as follows. 

Dathan and Abiram belonged to Reuben, 
the oldest tribe, which had, however, forfeited its 
claim to the hegemony or pnmedom among the sons 
of Jacob (see the so-called Blessing of Jacob ; Gen. 19 
3/). As Reubenites, D.illi.tn and Abiram resent the 
supreni.H v of Moses. When Moses bids them come 
up to judgment, they insolently refuse. They reproach 
him with his unlitncss for rule. Instead of leading them 
into 1 land Hewing with milk and honey, he has led 
them away from Egypt, which deserved to be so de- 
scribed, and has exposed them to the deadly perils of 
the wilderness. It is only by blinding the people that 
he can maintain his position. Moses, in answer, protests 
that he has neither done them any hurt nor robbed 
them of so much as an ass, and he begs Yahwfe to pay 
no respect to their offering. These last words refer, 
apparently, to the sacrifice which every Israelite might 
offer for his household, and may be compared with 
Gen. 44 f. , where the Yahwist tells us that Yahwfe looked 
favourably on the offering of Abel but not on that of 
! Cain. The writer is not thinking of any special priest- 
hood, but simply takes for granted that Yahwe, whose 
favour was always sought by sacrifice, will not accept 
the offering of rebels against just authority. Thereupon 
Muses, accompanied by the elders of Israel, goes down 
to the tents of his opponents. He predicts the divine 
chastisement which will fall upon them, and his threat 
is fulfilled. The earth opens her mouth and Dathan 
and Abiram go down into Shfiol, the receptacle of the 
shades : only, they, unlike other men, go down into it 
alive. Their wives and little ones perish with them. 

We have made no attempt to distinguish between 
I the work of the Y.iliwist and that of the Elohist. There 

are marks of style and expressions 
5. .Redaction. proper t0 the OIie ancl t0 the othei . ( 

and again and again the same thing is mentioned twice. 
Kuenen (Ond. ( ‘ J| £ 8, n. 14) and Kittel {Hist. 1 212 n. ) attri- 
bute the narrative (of course after exclusion of P) as a 
whole to the Elohist ; Cornill {Einl. ( 4 > 20), with better 
| right, to the Yahwist. The frequent doublets show that 
1 two hands have been at work. We believe that Yahw ist 
and Elohist told much the same story, and that the 
editor who combined their histories into one here made 
the Yahwist his basis, adopting at the same time some 
expressions from the Elohist. We cannot see any solid 
ground for Dillniann's belief that the Yaliwist repre- 
sented Dathan and Abir.im as claiming the priesthood. 
He urges the words in v. 15, ‘ respect not thou their offer- 
ing 1 ; but such a curse, while all Israelites were allowed 
to sacrifice, might be naturally invoked against any 
enemy. The Yahwist makes little or no mention of a 
special priesthood, and though, no doubt, he w as familiar 
with the institution, assuredly did not impugn the right 
of lav Israelites to offer sacrifice, The whole narrative 
now before us depicts a rebellion directed against Muses 
j as a civil ruler. Had Dathan and Abiram claimed to 
exorcise priestly functions we should have heard more 
i about it. See Run \i 1. w. ]■;. a. 

DATHEMA (Aa 0€M<\ [A], -0 aim<\ [N], -M€ 0 a [V], 
Syr. {fcctcj in 1 Macc. 5g ; Aia 0 hma TO 4>POyplON, 
, Jos. Ant. xii. 8 1), one of the strong places in Gilead to 
which the Jews had betaken themselves when threatened 
j by Timotheus and his host. It wms relieved, with great 
| slaughter of the enemy, by Judas the Maccabee (1 Macc. 

1 9 .(f- 24 29//- )■ 
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Dathema has not been identified ; from the description it must 
li.iv*- lain between Rn>ora and Maspha (Mizpeh). The Syr. read- 
ing may he only a mistake for D amt ha (Ew. Hist. 6314); but 
within the distance from llosra of a night's march (cp Jos. Ant. 
.\ii. 83) lies the modern KmithHi, a considerable village and 
station on the Hajj road (Doughty, At. Des. 1 7). 

D AU GHTER. The word * daughter ' 1 H3 , 0 y path p ) 
in EV often has Hebraistic senses, the chief of which 
are here mentioned. 

1. Native Canaanite or Philistine women are ‘ daughters of 
Canaan (Gen. 30*2) or of Philistia (2S. I20). 

2. ‘ 1 )<m;diter ' is a synonym for ‘ girl ' or 1 woman 1 (Gen. 30 13 
Judg. 1 ‘J'j Ijo ‘daughters '] Cant. 22 69); in addressing a person 
(Ruth -5 IV 45 11 Alt. O22), 

3. The population of a place, or the place and its population, 
may be called collectively a ‘daughter.’ A typical phrase is 
JVs nil (Is. 18 10 32, etc.): lit. ‘daughter of Zion,’ but, since the 
genitive is appositional, more correctly rendered ‘ people of Zion ' 
(su sometimes in SBOT). So, too, ‘daughter of Babylon' (Ps. 
137!-.;, ‘daughter of Egypt' (Jer. 40 11 1924); also ‘daughter of 
my people' — i.e., my country-people (Is. 224 Jer. 4u). A 
phrase which is generally synonymous is ‘sons' (i.e., inhabitants) 
of Zion, Babylon, etc. See ZD MG, 40 169; Konig, Syntax, 
§ 255 e. 

4. Dependent towns may he called ‘daughters.' Thus the 
‘daughters of Judah' in Ps. 48 1 1 f 12] are the cities of Judah 
(cp Genealogies, i. § 1). Cp the use of ‘mother’ for a 
provincial capital in 2 S. 20 19. See Town, Village. 

5. ‘Daughter/ like ‘son/ in combination with a noun, may 
also express some speciality of character or capacity. Examples 
of this are few in number. A ‘daughter of Belial ' is certainly 
a ‘grossly wicked person’ (1 S. 1 16). ‘Daughter of troops' 
(inrna ; Mic. 5i {414]) is explained ‘those who subject to 
attack ' ; but the text is doubtful. ‘ Daughters of music ' (TUp 
YC'n, ‘daughters of song’) in Eccles. 12 4 might be singing 
women ; but others think that the sounds of music are thus 
figuratively described. 

DAVID (1H, -m ; A(Vf[e]iA [BAL] 1 ). The name 
maybe explained (1) as meaning 'beloved, a friend, 
Names, §§ 5, 56 ; or (2) as meaning 4 paternal uncle,’ if 
wo pronounce 111 (i.e . , DOd), for which Gray (HPN 83) 
offers Semitic analogies, though the explanation is cer- 
tainly ‘ at first sight unlikely' ; or (3), best of all, as an 
abbreviation of Dodiel, which was perhaps the name of 
one of David's sons (see Daniel i. 4), or of Dodijah 
= Dodai (q.v . ). See also Dodo. 

The chronology of the life of David is most un- 
certain. We have elsewhere (see Chronology, §§ 
29, 37) assumed 930 B.C. as the first year of the reign 
of Rehoboam. To accept the round number of forty 
years assigned to the reign of Solomon in 1 K.. 11 42 
and to that of David in 2 S. 64 and in 1 K. 'hi as 
strictly historical, would be uncritical. The chrono- 
logical statements referred to are, at most, editorial 
guesses which may, as good critics think, be not very 
far from the mark. 2 The early history also of David 
is in many respects uncertain. It intertwines to a 
great extent with the still obscurer record of his pre- 
decessor (see Saul) ; and keen criticism is necessary to 
arrive at the kernel of fact which there undoubtedly is 
in the legends that have come down to us. Winckler 
indeed denies that there is such a kernel of facts in the 
romantic story of David's early vicissitudes. Such ex- 
aggerated distrust, however, appears to arise from a pre- 
conceived theory respecting David, and most critics hold 
strongly to the view that the imaginative element in the 
story of David is but the vesture which half conceals, 
half discloses, certain facts treasured in popular tradition. 
If it should appear that this imaginative element contains 
some details which we have allowed a warm place in our 
regard and it would pain us to miss from the history of 
Israel, we must comfort ourselves with the thought (1) 
that what remains unshaken becomes more precious than 
ever, and (2) that even pure legends are of great his- 
torical value for the characterisation of the age which 
produced them. 

(a) First appearance. — The only ancestor of David 

1 The MSS generally have 8a&. Lag. gives Aa£t$ in a few 

places. 

2 See Kamphausen, Die Chronol. der hebr. Kbmpe, 1 6/.; cp 
(for David) St. GVI 1 264 297. Wi. (Gl 1 174) questions this. 


DAVID 

known to early traditions was his father Jesse, 1 who was 
- <jx • r believed to have been a citizen of 
1. b tones ol B et hiehem. 2 David was the youngest 
earlier days. of his four 3 sons ( so T s. 17 13 14 [B 

omits] ; cp 16 5-9), and was sent to keep his father's sheep 
in the steppes of Judah. Such at least is the statement 
of one of our traditions, which, at any rate, has the merit 
of accounting for the agility, endurance, and courage, so 
constantly ascribed to David (cp 1 S. 17 34 -4a 2 S. 17 9). 
There, too, David is supposed to have acquired that skill 
in music (cp Gen. 4 20/. ) which led to his first introduction 
to Saul, after which he became the king's armour-bearer 
and slew Goliath. This, however, is not in accordance 
with the older and more trustworthy account, which 
j simply tells us that David was a valiant Israelitish 
warrior who happened to be also clever with his tongue 
and with his lyre, and who was sent for from Bethlehem 
(a feature borrowed, perhaps, from the other tradition) 
to charm away Saul's melancholy. Nor is the statement 
that the shepherd-lad slew Goliath the Philistine con- 
sistent with the plain and thoroughly credible, because 
unlegendary, tradition given elsewhere, that the slayer 
of Goliath was Elhanan, and the period of his exploit 
not in Saul's but in David's reign 4 (see Elhanan, 
Goliath). We must, therefore, if the superior antiquity 
and probability of a narrative are to count as recom- 
mendations, give up the more romantic of the two sets 
of statements respecting David's introduction to Saul 
and his early prowess. That he became Saul’s armour- 
bearer and musician need not be disputed. 

(t>) Break with Saul. — Another point in which the 
ordinary view of the life of David needs rectification is 
the occasion which gave birth to Saul’s jealousy of 
David. The MT of iS 186 states that ‘when David 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistines,’ the women 
came out of the cities of Israel, singing, ‘ Saul hath slain 

1 This is intelligible enough in the light of David's words in 
1 S. 18 18 (not in (&b). That a later age claimed descent for the 
most popular of the kings from the ancient princes of Judah 
(Ruth 4 18 ff.) is also intelligible (see Ruth, Book of); David 
was not to be of less distinguished origin than Saul (1 S. 1). 
Cp the case of Sargon. It was only in the time of Esar-haddon 
that, a genealogy was produced giving the Sargonic dynasty 
(which had simply usurped the throne) the necessary line of 
ancestors. See the inscriptions quoted by Wi. (Hebraica, 4 
5 2 /)- 

2 The connection with Bethlehem has been rendered douhtful 
by Marq. (Fund. 23 ff.), who thinks that the belief in it arose 
from a false reading in 1 S 20 28, where, for ‘asked leave of me 
unto Bethlehem ’ (cp ©bal) he reads (with Klo.) ‘asked leave 
of me until the meal time' ('cth lekem for beth lehem ) — a sound 
emendation. From the fact that David’s sister Adigail(i) (q.v.) 
married a man of Jezreel (near Carmel in Judah, the native 
place of" David's favourite wife Abigail), and that David himself 
took his first wife from that place (see AHINOAM), Marquart 
suspects that the hero's real home was farther south than 
Bethlehem, perhaps at Arad. This view he supports by a 
plausible but unprova.ble conjecture, viz., that Shammah the 
Aradite (so he reads in 2 S. 2825; see Haroditk) — i.e., the 
man of Arad — is Shammal), David's brother, and that Ahiam b. 
Shobab the Aradite (2 S. 2333; see Hararite) was also a 
relation of David. Both these persons were enrolled among 
David's ‘thirty. 1 The name of the home of Da\id may con- 
ceivably have been forgotten, and (quite apart from 1 S. 2628) a 
tradition such as . that in 2 S. 23 14-17 may have suggested to 
narrators the choice of Bethlehem for his birthplace. This is 
probable. Cp Winckler, Gcsch. 1 24. 

3 A later tradition increased the number to seven (1 Ch. 2 13 
15) or rather eight (1 S. 16 10/I 17 12 [B om.]). The names of 
three out of the seven in 1 Ch. l.c. (viz., Nethanel, 2; Ozem, 
1 ; and Raddai) appear to be fictitious; cp Gra\ , HPN 233, 
Marq. Fund. 25. 

4 The duplicate narratives of Saul’s first meeting with David 
and of the slaying of Goliath respectively are : — 

(a) 1 S. 10 14-23 17 1-I8 4 (part), and 

(b) 1 S. 17 1-I8 4 (part), 2 S. 21 19. 

On these passages what is most necessary has been stated by 
Dr. Introd. 169 ; cp also the writers referred to in Goliath. 
VYRS (OTJCV) 433) finds some of the arguments for the existence 
of two opposite traditions as to David's introduction to Saul 
inconclusive. But there seems no strong objection to regarding 
the words 1x53 IC'N ‘who is with the sheep’ in 1 S. 16 19 as a 
harmonistic interpolation (see St. GVf 1 224 n. 2 ; Bu. Ri. Sa. 
21 1), and it seems unnatural to take the words of Saul's servant in 
1 S. I618 proleptically. The true continuation of 1 S. 16 23 is 
not 17 1, but a lost description of David's early exploits (see 
above), which was followed by 18 6 (in a shorter form)--8a:. 
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his thousands and David his ten thousands,’ from which 
(see v.M) Saul inferred that the ambition of his spoiled 
favourite would not rest satisfied without the crown 
itself. It is certain, however, that MT does not give the 
original form of this passage. Whether the Hebrew text 
underlying the LXX contained the words 'when David 
returned, ' etc. , and the clause at the end of z r . 8, is a point 
on which critics differ. Kvcn if, as Budde supposes, the 
LXX translator, to produce a simpler narrative, onntird 
these clauses, it is not denied l»y that critic that the former 
clause is an editorial insertion; 1 it was not, therefore, 
the slaughter of Goliath by the shepherd lad that 
(according to the tradition) made Saul suspect that 
David nourished hopes « «f becoming king. 

This, however, is merely a negalne statement. What 
was it, we may ask, that, according to the best analysis of 
chap. 17 , aroused the jealousy of Saul? To the present 
writer, as well as to Made and Wellhauscn, i S. ltt<> 
(with the omission of the reference to Goliath) seems to 
presuppose some account of l>.t\ id’s early exploits as a 
warrior which stood in no connection with the story of 
Goliath, and indeed was removed by the editor to make 
room for it. It was these early exploits of a trained 
warrior that excited the jealousy of Saul, but (since v. i 
8J-11, which £>'' omits, are derived, like vz\ 17-19, which 
also t!V omits, from another source) did not suggest the 
thought of David's wish for the crown. This is no 
doubt psychologically intelligible. Saul could not bear 
the sight of his too popular armour-bearer, and so he 
transferred him to a post which would remove him 
from his own immediate presence. The tradition adds 
that this served to promote David's interests. Even 
Michal, Saul's daughter (see Michal, Eglah, Ith- . 
ream), fell under his fascination, and her jealous father 
resolved to put the young captain on a perilous enter- 
prise, promising him his daughter's hand in return for 
the customary proofs of victory, but secretly hoping that 
he would never return. David went forth, slew a j 
hundred Philistines, and won his wife, 2 but the anxiety 
of Saul went on increasing after such a manifest proof 
of the divine protection of David. 

This is certainly an improvement upon the ordinary 
view which treats chap. 18 as a homogeneous narrative ; 
but who can assert that this view of the facts produces 
the impression of being perfectly historical? It will be 
noticed that we have laid no stress on the song of the 
women (18 7). The fragment is indeed clearly ancient ; 

but it seems best understood as coming from a time when 
David was already king. This, however, is not the most 
important point. We need a narrative of still greater 
simplicity and verisimilitude. It is, as Stade remarks, 8 
more credible that Saul gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to David of his own accord, in order to bind 
the young hero to the family of his benefactor, and 
that Saul's jealousy broke out after, not before the 
marriage. Besides, it would be inconsistent in Saul, | 
first, to send David away as a captain of a thousand 
(1813), and then to bring him back to the court as the 
king's son-in-law. For this position had attached to it 
the captaincy of the body-guard (see 1 S. 22i4, <P ,:VI ), 
which gave its holder a rank next to Abner the general 
(1 S. 25), so that Saul would be continually liable to 
fresh irritation from the sight of David. We rannot, 
however, positively assert that Stade' s correction of the 
tradition brings us face to face with facts, and must be 
content to believe that the early story of David's life is 
not altogether a popular fiction, without insisting too 

1 See Budde's interesting analysis, as embodied in SBOT, 
Heb. edition. This critic seems to ln>)d that the < 'h, hath -story 
was originally closed by a description of the festal n;j»»n_ing 
which greeted the returning warriors and i.^jji-.Jally David, .m»l 
that the same document then went on to relate the terror with 
which Da\ id \s success inspired Saul, the king's removal of 1 lavid 
to a high military post, and the episode of Merab. For Stade's 
view, see Samuel, ii. 

2 On the coarse but not in itself incredible requirement of Saul 
(1 S. 18 25 27 2 S. 3 14), see Marriage, and cp St. Gesc/t. 1 232. 

J GVI 1 233 ; cp We. CH 251. 


much on the most romantic and interesting, and therefore 
least certain, parts of it, One of these least eertain parts 
is the account of David’s early relations with Michal 

(t) l arioits late narratives . — On the episode of Saul's broken 
promise of Merab .is a wife for David (1 S. IS 17-19) it is un- 
necessary to dwell. 1 he story, as all ngiee, interrupts the original 
context of chap, 18 , to which the insertion has been clumsily 
fitted by an interpolation in v. -zid. \W ha\e here, therefore, a 
notice drawn from a distinct source. '1 he language of w. 17 
and 19 seems to presuppose the story of David and Goliath (17 
25 speaks of the king's promise of his daughter, and the whole 
narrative implies that David is as yet a mere lad, too young in 
fact to nun rj ). It might of course be historical in spite of its close 
connection with that highly imaginative storj . Since, however, 
Michal, not Merab (t|jH, however, lias Mipo/ 3 ), appears in 2 S. 
-1 8 -is the mother of Adriel's children, it is more than probable 
thru the wlmli- episode of Merab rests on a confusion of names. 1 
In slim t, we have two variants of the same tradition, and the 
foim given in 18 20 ff. is the more likely to be historical. 

Nor need we pause long on some other late narratives, (i.) 
The account of Samuel's solemn consecration of David as king in 
1 S. lb i- 1 j has evidently not a historical but a religious motive, 
lo devout 1 (;ul< is the ‘man .u cooling to God's mind' would 
have seemed to be disparaged if he had not, equally with his 
predecessor, been anointed by Samuel, (ii.) The episode of 
David's visit to the prophetic community at Ramah (1018-24) 15 
an attempt, in the style of the midrash, to explain the proverb, 

‘ Is Saul aKo among the prophets?' On this, as well as on (i.), see 
Sami'i-.l, ii. § 5. (iii.) The pretended madness of David at Oath 
(21 1 i-jt> ; sec- Acmsw), To these we should, not inconceivably, 
add (iv.) a part of the story of David and Bathsheba (see 1 .U m- 
SHEiia). 

Let us now resume the thread of the narrative. 
David was at first known to the servants of Saul as a 
o a + brave warrior and a skilled musician, 

of Saul and a so as c ever 01 s P eec h anci comely 
in person. Whatever he did seemed 
to prosper, for he had not only unusual abilities, but also 
a power of fascination which seemed «. special sign of 
the divine favour (cp Ps, 462). His prowess in the war 
against the Philistines marked him out as one worthy to 
be the king's friend. He was, in fact, rewarded, first 
of all with the position of a royal armour-bearer, and 
then with the hand of Saul’s daughter, Michal. For a 
time all went well. In the intervals of military service 
he played on his harp, and by his skill in music chased 
away the ‘evil spirit’ of melancholy, which already 
threatened to mar the king’s career. Saul's gratitude, 
however, was not proof against the severe trial to which 
it was exposed by David's growing popularity, and, 
it would seem, by his close intimacy with Jonathan. 
The heir to the throne had, like Michal, passed under 
the spell of David, and become his devoted friend, 
probably his sworn brother, 2 and the disturbed mind of 
the king conceived the idea that Jonathan had stirred 
up David to be his father's enemy, in the expectation 
(we must suppose) of succeeding him as king (Li 28 ). 
Saul brooded over this idea, and even reasoned with his 
son on the folly of supposing that his crown, if he came 
by these unholy means to wear it before the time, would 
be secure from such a powerful and ambitious subject as 
David (2031). Hence, tradition' reports, Saul 'spoke 
to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, that they 
should slay David 1 ( 19 1), and even sought, in a fit of 
frenzy, to pierce David with his jn\ clin ( 1 8 10/. [< 5 ) I; omits] 
199). Whether it was due to Jonathan's influence that 
the final breach between Saul and David was averted, 
we cannot tell ; the story in 19 1-7 seems really another 
version of that in chap. 20 . It is equally uncertain 
whether the story in 19 n-i 7 has any claim to represent 
the closing scene in David’s life at Gibeah. There are 
difficulties in regarding it as the true sequel to 19 8-10. 
It may possibly come from another source, 2 and refer 


1 This is the view expressed in IS£P) i a rt. ‘D.i\id.’ WRS 
there emphasises the fact that the episode of Merab (including 
v. 21 />), like the .set. lion of chap. 17 to which it specially refers, is 
wanting in tp |{ , the text represented by which he regards as 
superior to that of MT in l haps. 17 /. (1 p GTJCft) 43iy.). 

2 See WRS fUl. ‘icm . (-’» ; Cuvi-nant, § 4; and cp also, 

with caution, Trumbull, WooduKn mint ('85). 

Verse 10 should end at ‘ escaped, ' and v. 11 should begin, 
‘And it came to pass that night that Saul sent' (so but 
not L). 
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to a slightly later period in David's life. The daring 
spirit of that hero might prompt him to visit his wife, 
even after his first flight, 1 * or at least the first reciters of 
the tale may have meant it to be so understood. There 
remains the story in chap. 2U, which (putting aside the 
opening words as a misleading editorial insertion, and 
i 'v. 4-17 as an expansion, due to an early editor -who 
loved the theme of Jonathan's friendship for David) 
evidently gives ^ tr.ulitional account of the rupture 
between Saul and David. W hether it is historical, 
however, is quite uncertain. There were, of course, 
gaps in the tradition, especially as regards the earlier 
period of David’s life. Two great facts were certain, 
\iz. , the transformation of Saul's original kindness 
t wards David into its opposite, and the firm friendship 
between David and Jonathan. Uut of these facts the 
reciters of legends, aided by a traditional acquaintance 
with the general circumstances of the time, had to 
produce the best detailed account of David's flight from 
Saul that they could. 

As was natural, David turned his steps southward. 
In the hill-country of Judah he would find hiding-places 
_r enough, and if the arm of Saul threatened 
° to reach him even there, he could easily 
seek the hospitality of some one of the neighbouring 
peoples. This, it is true, would be most displeasing to 
a worshipper of Yah we (sec lid 19) ; but it must have 
already occurred to D.iwd as u. possibility, for he soon 
afterwards placed his father and mother under the 
protection of the king of Moab (ills /. ; see Moms) 
At present, liis first impulse was to fly with his men 
to the sanctuary at Nob, or perhaps rather Gibeon 
Dec Non), where he had already, it would seem, had 
occasion to consult the priestly oracle ( 22 15). On his 
arrival, so the tradition declares, he obtained bread, by 
a plausible but fictitious story, from the consecrated 
table, and, as a pledge of victory in the king’s ' business,' 
the mighty sword of Goliath (see Gm.iATii, § 3). W e 
can hardly venture to accept this account as correct ; 3 
it is most probably a later writer’s attempt to fill up a 
gap in the old tradition. Whatever took place, it is 
certain that David very soon hastened on to the forti- 
fied hill-town of Adullam. Here he was still in his native 
land, though probably not among Israelites (see Adltl- 
l.A.M) ; he could worship his own god. and might hope 
to be safe from his pursuers. In the fort (not the cave) 
of Adullam he was joined by his family, and by a small 
band of fellow -outlaws (about 400 in number). Mean- 
time Doeg, the Edomite, who had seen David conversing 
with the priest Ahimelech at Nob (or Gibeon), had re- 
ported the circumstance with details, which may or may 
not ha\ e been his own invention, 4 to Saul, and the king in- 
ferred from the report that Ahimelech had used the sacred 
oracle in support of treasonable designs of David. It is 
only his rooted belief in David's treason that excuses the 
fierceness with which Saul destroyed, not only the eighty- 
five priests,® but also the entire population of the city 
of Nob or rather Gibeon (32 18/ ) ; see Gibeon, Doeg, 
Abiathar, Ran. He also indicated the expulsion of 
David from the royal family by giving Michal, David's 
wire, to a new husband (see Michal). 

David now became a captain of freebooters, levying 

1 The danger of such an enterprise was diminished by the 
reluctance to violate the apartments of women and to attack a 
sleeping foe, which upp'-ar-. also in Judg. 10 2, and among the 
Arabs. Wellhausen cites a closely parallel case from Sprenger's 
Leven Rfuhanunnd, - c 

- See the text as exhibited by 1'udde in SBOT. 

3 It b incredible that D.i\ id should have passed by the sanctu- 
ary without ‘ inquiring of N ahwe,' nor does the reference to the 
‘sword of Goliath' incline us much to accept the rest of the 
story. That the words assigned to Saul in 22 8 rightly express 
the king's belief is, however, more than probable. 

4 It is certainly not impossible that David did take the 
opportunity of consulting the sacred nmole. The reference to 
the sword of Goliath in 22 106 i> interpolated (see Budde). 

® So MT Pesh, and Vg. ; iT> l,A , by a manifest error, 305, 
Jos., combining the two readings, 385 (Ant. vi. 12 6). i& L has 


blackmail on those who could pay it, in return for pro - 
. . .. tection against Amalekitcs, Philistines, 

4 . An outlaw. Qr other en(:mics \y c have an attrac- 

tive and sympathetic sketch of his conduct, and of the 
generous spirit which softened the harsher details, in chap. 
25 . Besides the means of subsistence, David looked, 
of course, for timely warning of the approach of his 
bitter enemies. In this way he held his ground man- 
fully (with the support of the priest Abiathar) against 
almost overwhelming odds, trusting that he was being 
preserved for high ends. He must ha\ e felt that none 
but he could provide Israel with the leader that it 
needed, though to work directly towards the attain- 
ment of the crown would have been contrary to his 
loyal nature. One point in his favour there was, the 
value of which can hardly be overrated — viz. , the peculiar 
conformation of the hill-country of Judah. It is necessary 
for the untravelled student to form by books and photo- 
graphs some idea of those ' tossed and broken hills 
where the valleys are all alike, and large bodies of men 
may camp near each other without knowing it. ' Major 
Conder goes even further, and claims that through 
recent identifications the narrative assumes a consistency 
which traditional sites have destroyed. ' From Gibeah 
(Jeba near Mukhmas) David flies southward to Nob, 
thence down the great valley to Gath (Tell es-Safieh), 
from Gath he returns into the land of Judah, then 
bounded by the ShOphelah, most of which seems to 
have been in the hands of the Philistines ; and on the 
edge of the country between Achish and Saul, Philistia 
and Judah, he collects his band into the strongest site 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the rich cornlands 
of Judah. At the advice of the seer he retires to the 
hills, and if my identification of Hareth be correct, it is 
but a march of 4 m. distance. Here, as at Adullam, 
he was also within easy reach of his family at Bethlehem. 
At Haras he hears that the Philistines, whose advance 
he probably barred when holding Adullam, had invaded 
Ke'ilah immediately beneath him, and it is this propin- 
quity alone which accounts for his attack upon the 
marauders.' 1 There can be no doubt that exact 
identifications of the sites referred to would give the 
narrative of David's outlaw -period a greater approxima- 
tion to consistency. But this able explorer's identifica- 
tions are too often (like that of Gath above) unproven, 
and he has, on principle, omitted to take account of the 
composite character of the biblical narrative. - 

Wo left David at Adullam ; we next find him before 
another fortified town ( 1 S, 23 1-13), called Keilah (t/.v . ), 
of whieh Ahithophel was perhaps a native (sec Giloh). 
His hope was to s«vure the gratitude of the inhabitants 
by chastising the Philistines who were besieging it. 
Supported by an oracle, he attacked and defeated those 
most dangerous < if foes. He was disturbed, however, by 
another oracle, warning him that the men of Ke'ilah 
| would surrender their benefactor to Saul. The king 
was, in fact, on his way with his whole fighting force, 
and Dawd would sooner trust himself to the intricacies 
of the wilderness than to the ‘ bolts and bars ' of 
Ke Hah. Whether David really went from the ' forest 
of Hareth 1 to Ke’ilah, is highly uncertain. The 
anecdote in 231-13 is not necessarily the sequel of 
the connected narrative in 21 1-9 2*2 Nor can we 
assume (with Conder) that the generous action related 
in chap. 24 took place immediately before the events 
described in chap. 25 ; for, as critics agree, the narrative 
is but a duplicate of the traditional story given in a 
better form in chap. 26. 3 If we ask how much of the 

1 PEI'Q, '75, p. 149. 

-See Conder, ‘The Scenery of David’s Outlaw Life,' 
PKFQ, '75, pp. 4 r- 4 8. 

3 i hat the story in chap. 2B b more original than that in 
cl lap. 24 is obvious. The conversation which it gives is full of 
1 antique and characteristic ideas, wanting in chap. 24. That 
I Dad.l is recognised by hi-, vuice is meaningless in 24 16 (cp. 

•■), lmt appropriate in 20 17. See Liu. Pi. .s a. -i-n f ■ and ld 
1 the. Auh, sS-Oa. 1 
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details of these hairbreadth escapes is historical, the 
reply must be equally disappointing to literalists. The 
central facts of the stories are all that we can safely 
rely upon. Such a detail, for instance, as the meeting 
of David and Jonathan m the wilderness of Ziph (23 16-18) 
is obviously an innocent piece of romance ; in fact it is 
but another version of the favourite story of the 4 covenant ’ 
between the friends. Nor can we venture to assume 
that, if David once, in accordance with a chivalrous 
rule still common in Arabia, spared the life of his sleeping 
foe, either he or Saul displayed that delicacy of senti- 
ment which a later age attributed to them. 

Strangely enough, the two accounts of David's 
generosity towards Saul are the setting of a perhaps 
more completely historical story — that of David and 
Nabal (chap. 20). The portrait of David here gnen is 
less idealistic, but seems much more truthful than that 
in chaps. 24 and 2ij. Not less interesting is the sketch 
of Abigail. To her it was that 1 Uvid owed his avoid- 
ance of blood-guiltiness. To her, too, he was indebted 
for the improvement which took place in his social 
status. As the husband of Abigail, he was no longer 
a mere freebooter, but the wealthy head of a powerful 
Calebite family, and so took one step forward towards 
his ultimate enthronement at Hebron as king of Judah. 1 

How long David remained in the Calebite district of 
Carmel, we do not know'. He is next introduced as 
W’th th des P airin S beiug able to hold out any 
' ... . e longer against his foe ; ’ there is nothing 
is mes. f or me y k e sa id ) ’than speedily to 

escape into the land of the Philistines’ (27 1). So he 
placed himself and his 600 at the disposal of Achish, 
king of Gath. Ill at ease, however, among the Philis- 
tine chieftains, he induced his new suzerain to give him 
as a residence the outlying town of Ziklag. Here he 
still maintained amicable relations with his friends in 
Judah, and though he craftily professed to be engaged in 
raids against the Negeb of Judah, he was in reality more 
honourably employed (see Achish, Amalek, § 3). 

At length, in the second year, a change in his relation 
to Achish became imminent. The Philistine lords, who 
had probably long been suspicious of his intentions, 
refused to let David join them in their campaign 
against Saul. David on his side professed eagerness 
to fight for Achish ; but we are not bound to take his 
words too literally. Historians, it is true, differ in their 
view of David’s conduct. It seems psychologically prob- 
able, however, that David was only too glad to be sent 
back by Achish to Ziklag, with a charge not to cherish 
revengeful thoughts against his friendly suzerain (1 S. 

29 10, <5). A picture, Homeric in its vividness, is given 
of the effect produced on David and his men by the 
sight that met them at Ziklag, which the cruel Amalek- 
ites had plundered (30 3-6). An oracle encouraged 
David to pursue his foes. He came up with them, and 
chastised them severely. The account closes with a list 
of the towns in Judah, to which David sent politic gifts. 
His ambitious plans were no doubt maturing. 

Meantime Saul had fallen on Gilboa and Israel was 
in a state of chaos. The Philistines were masters of the 
6 At H h fertile lowlands of Jezreel and the 
e ron. j orc ^ arii but disdained to interfere with 
the poorer country of Judah. There were some even 
in northern Israel who thought that David and David 
alone could help them, and among these were probably 
the men of Jabesh-gilead, to whom he sent graciously 
expressed thanks for their chivalrous rescue of the 
bodies of Saul and his sons (2S. 25-7 cp 317). David, 

1 Wi. ( GI , I25) sees underlying the Nabal-story a tradition 
that David was 4 prince of Caleb ’ (a tribe or district), and, 
following C. Niebuhr, he even finds this title in 2 S. 3 8, where, 
according to EV, Abner says, ‘Am I a dog’s head?’ but where 
Wi. renders, ‘Am I tbe prince of Caleb?’ (3^2). Marquart's 
theory (see above, § 1, note 2), that David was really a man of 
S. Judah, might be used to corroborate Wi.’s opinion. In any 
case, the facts on which Marquart’s theory is based illustrate I 
this period. See Dog, § 3 (5). 
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however, was content to let Abner have his way, and 
attempt to consolidate the w eakened regal authority in 
the North, nominally for Saul’s incompetent son, Ish- 
baal. For the present, David transferred his residence, 
in obedience to an oracle, to Hebron, placing his men 
in the neighbouring towns or villages. The elders of 
Judah took the hint, and solemnly acknowledged him 
as their king. 

It was not a grand position. As king of Judah, David 
was no less a vassal of the Philistines than when he was 
only lord of Ziklag ; 1 indeed, he still retained Ziklag. 
This only shows his caution, however, not his want of 
patriotism. Even Abner could not venture to let the 
puppet king Ishbaal revolt from the Philistines ; 2 rest 
was the first need both of Israel and of Judah. We 
cannot, however, suppose that David and his band were 
idle. It is, on the whole, probable that the conquest of 
the Jebusite for li css of Zion belongs to the period of 
David’s tribal kingship, 3 and not (as is generally sup- 
posed) to the commencement of his enlarged sovereignty. 
When the Philistines made that bold attempt to seize 
David which is related in 2 S. 5 17, David, we hear, 
took refuge in ’ the stronghold.’ It is difficult to sup- 
pose that a different ' stronghold ’ is meant from that 
mentioned in vv.yg (which there is reason to assign to 
the same document). The Philistines themselves are 
uncertain where they will find David ; clearly then 
David had more than one place of residence. We are 
also told that they ’ came up ’ to seek David, and spread 
themselves out in the valley of Rephaim near Jerusalem. 
It is true that where the narrative 2 S. 56-9 is placed, it 
seems to have reference to the beginning of David’s 
kingship over Israel. Probably, however, something 
has fallen out before v. 6. The lost passage presumably 
referred to David’s removal of his residence to Jeru- 
salem ; the narrative which has been preserved explains 
how the king and 4 his men ’ possessed themselves ot 
the all but impregnable fortress. 

By this important conquest David secured his position 
from all possible enemies, whether Philistine or Israelite. 
He also doubtless hoped to make Zion what it ulti- 
mately became — the capital of united Israel. We may 
assume that this caused uneasiness to Abner, who 
doubtless had dreams of a reunited Israel under the 
sceptre of a descendant or kinsman of Saul. These 
dreams must have been rudely interrupted by the news 
of David’s success. Abner well understood what the 
conquest of Zion portended, and it was natural that he 
should seek to counteract David’s ambition. He had 
no occasion to form an elaborate plan of operations ; 
he had but to allow the unsleeping jealousy of Israel 
and Judah to display itself. There would be constant 
border hostilities, and Judah, as the weaker of the two, 
would (he must have hoped) be reduced to vassalage to 
Israel, and in time perhaps incorporated into the king- 
dom. A 1 very sore battle ’ is reported between the 
men of Ishbaal and those of David by the pool of 
Gibeon. It began with a mere sham fight ; but such a 
contest could not be expected to end without bloodshed, 
and Abner must have foreseen this when he and the 
men of Ishbaal set out from Mahanaim (2 S. 212-17). 
The result was disastrous for the cause of Ishbaal, and 
year after year the war was renewed with constant loss 
of prestige to the house of Sauk Fierce private passions, 
too, added to the horrors of the time (see ABNER ; Ish- 
baal, 1; JOAB, 1). At length, Ishbaal being removed, 
David stood alone, sad but confident, for who else 
could be thought of in this hour of need ? Had he not 
in the olden time been Israel’s leader against the 
Philistines, and was he not by marriage a member of 

1 This view is accepted by St., E. Mey., We., Kamph., 

Kittel. .. 

2 See Kamph ZA T\V 6 43-97 [’86] ; Ki. Hist 11. The 
older view Gee St.) was that Abner upheld the banner of Israel 
against the Philistines ; but Kamph. shows at great length that 
the evidence will not justify this. 

3 See Klo. Sam. u. KSn. 146 ; Gesch. 159. 
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Saul's house (2S. 5 > 813-16)? So the elders of Israel 
accepted the inevitable, and anointed the son of Jesse 
king over Israel. 

David was now, according to a. not very early tradi- 
tion, 1 2 in his thirty -eighth year ; seven and a half years 
_. had elapsed since he first became king 

7. King over at H e t> ron . His training had been 
long and varied, and he might now 
fairly hope to finish the work which 

Saul had begun, and remove for ever the danger of 
Philistine invasions. The Philistines knew what they 
bad to expect from the new king of ’ all Israel and 
Judah,’ and lost not a moment in ‘ seeking him.’ They 
felt towards him as the Syrian king felt towards Ahab : 
if he were only slain or captured, the fate of Israel was 
settled. They knew, too, the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and sought to capture him before he could 
retire into his newly- won stronghold of Zion. They 
were too late for this, and challenged him to battle in 
the valley of Rephaim westward from Jerusalem (2S. 
518-25; cp Baal-perazim). Two great victories are 
said to have been won on this occasion by David. We 
bave also a record of individual exploits and of personal 
dangers run by David in 2S. 21 15-22 288-17 (see Ishbi- 
Bf:nob, etc. ), which must, it would seem, have stood 
originally close to 66-12 17-25. It is singular that this 
should be almost all that is told us respecting what, if 
entirely David's work, would be the greatest of all his 
achievements. One more notice indeed has come down 
to us (2 S. 81) ; but it is tantalisingly short. It states 
that ' David smote the Philistines and subdued them, 
and took ’ something of importance ’ out of the hand of 
the Philistines. ’ The Chronicler thinks that what David 
‘took' was ‘Gath and its towns' (iCh. 18 1), and this 
is certainly plausible, for deeds of high renown were 
performed near Gath (see Elhanan, i), and afterwards 
we find 600 men of Gath in Daud's service (2S. 15 18 ; 
see below, §11). It is more probable, however, that 
Ashdod was the city spoken of in the true text (see 
Metheg-Ammah). Still it is doubtful whether such a 
total defeat of the Philistines as the passage just quoted 
ascribes to D.ivid, is historical. That the Israelites 
were delivered from the dread of these foes is indisput- 
able ; but that David broke the power of the Philistines 
is not probable. It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
deliverance of the Israelites was helped either by an 
Egyptian, or by a Musrite (N. Arabian) intervention. - 
Moreover, the friendly terms on which David appears 
to have stood with the Philistines at a later time suggest 
that he had made a treaty of peace with this people on 
conditions equally honourable to both sides, one of 
which, as we have elsewhere seen reason to think, was 
the restoration of the ark (see Ark, § 5). 

However this may be, David was certainly not de- 
ficient in the qualities of a general. This is plain from 

_ bis wise measures on the rebellion of 

8. Other wars. ... e , . , , f ,, 

Absalom, of which we have very full 

particulars. His other wars, with neighbours only less 
dangerous than the Philistines, may be conveniently 
referred to here. We have a summary of them in the 
same section that refers to the subduing of the Philis- 
tines (2S. 81-14, C P 1 S. I-I47, and see Saul, i § 3), 
and further information respecting the Ammonite war 
in 2 S. 10 11 1 12 26-31. It is important, however, to 
study these notices critically, both from a purely literary, 
and from a historical, point of view. The two points of 
view, it is true, cannot be kept very long apart. A pre- 
liminary literary analysis, however, will quickly show us 
that in 2 S. 81-14 we are dealing, not with an original 

1 See 2 S. i> \ (the work of a Deuteronomistic editor). 

2 If an Egyptian intervention he supposed we mu^t place it 
during the twenty-first Egyptian dynasty. See WMM {As. v. 

Eur. 78a), who thinks that the notice in 1 K. 9 16 presuppose-, 
the E.:vptian occupation of Philistia. Observe that Caphtorim 

is called a ‘son ' of Mizraim (see Caphtor, § 4). The alterna- 

tive theory, however, seems much more probable (see JQR 11 
['99] 559, and cp Mizraim, § 2 b). 
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narrative, but with a panegyric made up from various 
sources, containing strong traces of editorial work. As 
to 2 S. 10 the case is not at first sight so clear ; but a 
further investigation reveals here, too, the hand of the 
editor. The contents also must be criticised, and this 
will greatly clear up the problems of literary analysis. 
The historical results of the whole process are not unim- 
portant. 1 

(a) Moab . — Little enough is told us of David's war 
with the Moabites (cp Moab); but that little is suggestive. 
With cold-blooded precision the conqueror destroyed 
two-thirds (such is the meaning of 2 S. 82) of the entire 
fighting force of Moab. The description seems to imply 
that it was an act of national retaliation, and the offence 
which caused this may be plausibly conjectured. The 
kingdom of Ishbaal, as Kamphausen has shown, was 
by no means so powerful as the early writers supposed. 
The defeat on Gilboa had brought the Israelites to the 
verge of ruin, and Saul's feeble successor had to make 
terms, not only with the Philistines, but also with the 
Moabites and the Ammonites, to whom his capital, 
Mahanaim, was only too accessible. It is probable that 
both Moab and Ammon granted him peace only under 
insulting conditions, and we can form some idea of the 
insults that were possible in such circumstances from 
iS II22S. 10 4. David of course had to give these 
insolent neighbours a lesson. 

(b) Ammon. — Passing on to the Ammonites, we 
notice that, if there is a doubt as to the degree of the 
severity of their punishment (2 S. 1231),“ there is none as 
to the gravity of their offence (2 S. 10 1-5). The account 
of the details of the war requires very careful criticism. 
The conduct of the host of Israel was entrusted to Joab, 
and it was owing to the politic self-restraint of this 
general that David in person stormed the Ammonitish 
capital, and carried away the crown of the idol-god 
Milcom (see Ammon, § 8). The difficulty of the narra- 
tive is caused by the statements which it contains re- 
specting the Aramrean allies of the Ammonites and the 
successes which David gained over them. 3 Was the 
Zobah mentioned in 2 S. 106 (undoubtedly an ancient 
passage) as joining with Beth-rehob to send help to the 
Ammonites, - powerful kingdom N. of Damascus, to 
which all Aram W. of the Euphrates was subject (as 
stated in 2 S. 10 16), or was it a small state near the 
land of Ammon, which on various grounds agrees best 
with our expectations ? If the latter view be adopted, 
we must regard 2 S. 10 15-19,* as a late editorial in- 
sertion, akin to the much edited passage 83-8, and all 
that we know respecting David's relations to the 
Aramreans is that Joab routed the forces sent by them 
to help the Ammonites, so that they ' feared to help the 
Ammonites any more' (2 S. 10 13 19^). The statement 
of 86, in itself so improbable, that David annexed 
Damascus, is due to a misreading of a passage which 
appears over again in v. 14. The editor, by mistake, 
read ’Aram’ instead of ’ Edom,' and then interpreted 
‘ Aram ’ as ’ Aram-Damascus. ’ 4 

(c) Edom . — Lastly we come to the war with Edom, 
which, as we are told in 2 S. 814, was incorporated by 
David into his kingdom. We are left entirely ignorant 
as to the cause of the war, 5 and know next to nothing 
of the details, though the conquest of such a difficult 
region would have been well worth describing. A great 

1 On the criticism, see Samuki., ii. §§ 4, 6, and cp Bu. Ri. 
S t.. 245_/i, 249 ff. ; Klo. Sam. u. Kon. ; Wi. GI 1 138 Jf., 

For another estimate of the evidence, see Kk \i-l, § iq. 

2 RV'»tr- gives the more favourable view (on which see Dr. 
TBS 228) that David put the Ammonitish captives to forced 
lahour at public works. 

3 See Wi. GI 1 178-144. 

4 Klo., on the other hand, wishes to correct ‘Edom’ in z>. 14 
into ‘Aram.’ The traditional view of 2 S. $sf- has he n thought 
to he confirmed by 1 K. 11 24 ; hut there the words ‘ when David 
slew them ’ are a gloss, not found in <3 LL , as Klo. himself candidly 
points out. 

5 Wi. regards the war as the resumption of hostilities between 
David as ‘prince of Caleh' and his Edomite neighbours at an 
earlier period (G/l 194). 
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victory is ascribed to David in the V alley of Salt 
{q.v. ), to the S. of the Dead Sea (2S. 813, where read 
'Edom' for 'Aram’ with <5 1,VL ; Vs. 60, title). There 
is also an incidental reference to the war in 1 K. 11 15/., 
which tells us that the Edomites contested every inch of 
ground, but received no quarter from their conqueror. 
This is the extent of our information. 

To sum up. If it is one of David’s titles to fame that 
he for a time united ' all the tribes of Israel from T >nn 
. _ , ,, to Beersheba' (2S. 242), it is another 

^ f a ^ eory k e sccure( j the united kingdom 

of a Davidic from fumgll attack . From A * yrla 

empire. and Egypt indeed there u as then 

nothing to fear ; l but the small neighbouring peoples 
needed the lesson which he gave them. That his suze- 
rainty or sphere of influence extended to the Euphrates 
is not, however, supported, in the opinion of the present 
writer, by a thorough criticism of the documents. The 
editor of 2S. S, who perhaps wrote also 10 15-19*, con- 
founded the two Zobahs 2 and made other mistakes, and 
on the basis of this mis-reading of the e\ idence he and 
his school erected the airy fabric of a Davidic empire 
large enough to be named respectfully among the 
‘world-powers.* This theory (for such we must call it) 
fell in with the later tendency to glorify David, and 
with the idea of a great Messianic kingdom of which the 
Davidic was a type (Am. 9iif., post-exilic ; see Amos, 
§ 10, Chronicles, § 9). It cannot be resigned without 
regret, and should archaeological discoveries disclose 
some grains of fact which may have assisted the grow th 
of historical error, it will be a satisfaction to find that 
the ancient editors were not entirely arbitrary in their 
procedure. That David’s power was respected as far 
north as Hamath (even if the report in 2 S. 810 be not 
altogether accurate) need not be denied. The question 
is, Can it be proved that friendship had given place, on 
David's side, to suzerainty ? 

David's next aim was to provide a worthy centre for 
the united people of Israel. In this he showed a truly 
in ThP npw masterly statesmanship. The kingship 

capital ^ ,lu ^ was not a ^ t0 S et ^ er diff erent from 
^ ' the authority exercised by the greater 

‘judges.' It never entirely divested itself of a tribal 
character, as is clear from the striking narrative, 1 S. 
_‘J6-8. At the risk of alienating the men of Judah, 
who, in fact, appear as the chief malcontents in subse- 
quent civil disturbances, David transferred his royal 
residence from the remote southern city, Hebron, to 
Jerusalem. The new capital had not indeed all the 
natural advantages which could be wished (see Jeru- 
salem) ; but it had two great recommendations : (1) it 
was neither Israelite nor Judahite, having been recently 
won by David and his men, and (2) whilst easily access- 
ible from the north, it lay close to David's own tribe of 
Judah. The king not only strengthened its fortifications, 
but also consecrated it by solemnly transferring to it the 
newly recovered national sanctuary (see Ark, § 6) from 
its temporary home at Baal (see Kirjath-jearim) in 
Judah. This must not be disparaged as merely a proof 
of political wisdom. It was this, no doubt ; but it also 
sprang from deep religious feeling, as the old tradition 
clearly states (2S. 621; see 0 BAL ). David felt that 
the true principle of national unity and strength lay in 
fidelity to Yah we, and it is to him therefore that the 
world is ultimately indebted for the streams of spiritual 
life which have issued from Jerusalem. That he built a 
palace for himself, but no temple for the ark, seemed a 

1 It is quite needless to suppose that David made a nominal 
recognition of the suzerainty of Egypt (Wi. GI 1 J37). This is 
no doubt a necessary corollary to W. M. Muller’s theory of the 
Egyptian conquest of PhilistLa ; but that theory is not here 
accepted (see above, § 7, end). 

2 The cuneiform evidence for two Zobahs will be found in 
Del. Par. 280, Schr. KGF 122. The historical list of places 
giyen in ASurbanipal’s Annals, 7 108-114 (MB2 216 f.} proves the 
existence of a Suniti to the S. of Damascus and near Ammon, 
and apparently distinct from that in the geographical lists (on 
which cp Tomkins, PMFQ , Apr. 1885, p. 113). See Zobah. 


strange ineonsistency to a later age. Whether the 
course that he took was prescribed by an oracle, it is 
now impossible to say ; the narrative in 2 S. 7, with the 
accompanying prophecy, is one of the late Deuterono- 
mistic insertions and cannot be safely followed. 1 

(tf). Army. — Both in military and in civil affairs 
David was careful to combine the necessary innovations 
, , with a due regard for the old habits 

. . . . and feelings of the people, which he 

^ ’ thoroughly understood. The tendency 

to disintegration inherent in the old clan-organisation 
(see Government, § 18) he sought to counteract by 
the institution of a bodyguard, which was natural 
development out of his old band of freebooters. This 
well-disciplined and absolutely trustworthy ' standing 
army' was sufficient to exhibit u high standard to the 
old national militia, but not so large as to excite popular 
suspicion. Specially honoured were the thirty-seven 
heroes of whom a list is given in 2 S. 23 (see below, i. ). 
It is uncertain whether they were called ' the thirty’ or 
* the knights ’ ; 2 but most are in favour of the former 
view. They were conspicuous for their fearless courage, 
of which some anecdotes are preserved. Foreigners 
were by no means excluded from the ranks of the 
Gibborirn (AV ’mighty men'). Shortly before the 
rebellion of Absalom, Ittai the Gittite had entered 
David's service with 600 other Philistines 3 (2 S. 15 18), 
and Uriah the Hittite was one of the trusted ‘ thirty.’ 
How well these Philistine mercenaries repaid David's 
confidence, is proved by 2S. 15 18 2O7 1 K. 1 38. (See 
Cherethites, and on later OT references to the king's 
foreign guards [ e.g ., Zeph. 18 Ezek. 446^], WRS 
OTJCW 262 n.) 

[(i.) The list of heroes in 2 S. 23 enumerates ‘the Three’ 
ko.t c£ 6 x> jv: — Ishbaal (2), Eleazar (3), and Shammah (3); 
then follow Abishai and Benaiah, who occupy an intermediary 
position ; and finally, the heroes themselves, thirty-seven in all 
(v. 39 )- There is some difficulty in arriving at this number 
(see Elika, Eliphelf.t, 2), and the numerous textual corrup- 
tions preclude complete certainty as to their names and origin 
(besides the special articles cp Marq. Fiind. 15J?.). 

The heroes seem to have been originally arranged in pairs 
according to their homes ; thus Maharai and Heleb from 
Netophah (281 b, 29), two from Jattir (38), one each from the 
neighbouring places of Pirathon and Gaash (30), etc. It is 
noticeable that they are almost wholly of Benjarmteapd Judaean 
origin, and this supports the conjecture that the list in the main 
refers to the early part of David’s life (cp, e.g., 1 S. 22 if), 
before his supremacy was spread over the rest of Israel. Note 
the mention of Asahel and Uriah, and that- Benaiah is merely 
the head of David’s guard, and has not apparently reached the 
position he holds in 2S. 818 (see below [ c ] 2). The omission of 
Joab as the holder of any official position is remarkable, and 
suggests that he had not yet become ‘captain of the host,’ 
although the references in w. 18 (Abishai, the brother of Joab ; 
cp v. 24), 37 seem to show that he was not unknown. It is 
highly probable that the whole chapter owes its present form to 
a comparatively late editor (cp Kue. Mini. i. 2, § 22, n. 13). . 

(ii.) In 1 Ch. 11 the same list is substantially repeated — in a 
few cases with better readings, — and a few names recur in 1 Ch. 
27 1-14 (see below, [ c ) i.). Verses 41^-47 add sixteen other 
heroes, who, to judge from the gentilicia (often doubtful, see 
Mahavite, Mesobaite, Mithnite) were partly of east- 
Jordanic origin. The authenticity of these names is a difficult 
question. They may have proceeded from a source common to 
both compilers (see Kue. Mini. 1 2, § 30, n. 11); but the 
mention of Reubenites, and the preponderating proportion of 
theophorous names as well as the relative lateness of such names 
as Jaasiel, Jeiel, Joshaviah in this chapter, render their genuine* 
ness open to question. 

(iii.) Further lists of warriors are found in 1 Ch. 12 , which 
enumerates those who came to David (a) at Ziklag (1-22), and 
( 0 ) at Hebron (23 ^). ( 0 ) The latter is purely fabulous. It 

represents the warriors as assembling from all the tribes (not ex- 


1 The modifications introduced into this narrative both by the 
author of the gloss in v. 13 and by the Chronicler (1 Ch. 17 ) are 
interesting evidence of the constant recasting of old material 
carried on by the editors. See Samuel, ii. § 5, and cp We. 
Frol ., ET, 177). 

2 q and were sometimes confounded (see 1 Ch. 

11 11 15, 124 18, Var. Bib.). Klo. prefers D'C’SU (cp Di. on Ex. 
14 7). At any rate such a term as ‘ the thirty’ would soon become 
conventional (see 2 S. 2039). Cp Chariot, § 10. 

3 Read ‘and all the men of Ittai the Gittite, 600 men,’ with 
Klo., Ki., Bu. It seems doubtful whether David had really had 
any prolonged or bitter strife with the Philistines. 
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eluding the two halves of Manasseh !), and gives a theocratic air 
to the win ile by the inclusion of Aaronites. (a) In the first 

half ( i -!•->) we have probably a few traces of old material, anti very 
ji. issihly a confused recollection of events in David’s early life. 

I lie I i^t-w comprise men of Saul's brethren and of Benjamin (3^), 
Koraliiies (6) and men of Gcclor (7). In the case of the Korahites 
it is pus-.il ile that the Chronicler is thinking of the later priestly 
cla-is. His inclusion of such warriors among David's band is as 
intelligible as his ascription to David of the division of priestly 
courses and other works dealing with the priests and Levites. 
(.in the other hand, with Be., we may more probably think of the 
Jii'l.ean Korah (1 Ch. £43). It was under David that the S. 
JmUean populations attained power, and it is perfectly natural 
to suppi.se that individuals from among them joined him. This, 
of course, does not mean that the names are necessarily old or 
genuine. Finally , are enumerated (1) certain Gadites, * captains 
of the host ’ (NZXn 'u , x*'«) 1 who put to flight David's enemies on 
either side of the Jordan (.-.-15) ; (2) Amasai(= Amasa, g.v.\ who, 
at the he. u I of men of Benjamin and Judah, came to David in 
the ‘hold’ (16-18); and (3) certain chiliarchs of Manasseh (19). 
Underlying the account of Amasai, we may possibly find the 
traces of a confused and mutilated recollection of the revolt of 
Absalom, wherein Amasa plays so prominent a part in bringing 
Judah and the king together (2 b. 1914). S. A. C. ] 

( 6 ) Justice . — To the chief civil duty of a king — the 
administration of justice — David paid the utmost atten- 
tion (2 S. 815, cpl44 ff.). for Absalom’s complaint 
that the king was inaccessible (2 S. Id 3) is merely 
factious. He does not appear to have made any change 
in the old local administration of justice ; but he intro- 
duced — simply by acting as supreme judge — an element 
which profoundly modified the traditional system (see 
GOS ERVMENT, £ 19). 

{c) Officers . — In this and other departments David 
was aided by his great officers of state (2 S. S16-18) ; 
see Benaiah, Humiai, Jlimshaphat 2. Joab, and 
below. It is important to notice that in all probability 
he had a Babylonian scribe or secretary (see Shay mi a) 
— a late trace c >f the early preponderance of Babylonian 
civilisation in Palestine. 

[It will he convenient here to note briefly the lists of David’s 
officers, treasurers, etc. 

i. 1 Ch. 27 , a passage of obviously complex character, after 
reproducing try. 1-15) the first part of the list of David’s warriors 
(see above a i.) in the form of a list of twelve captains of 
divisions (nfkn^-Sy 1-15), enumerates twelve princes (C'”iC‘) of 
the tribes of Israel (16 24). including Levites. Aaronites, the 
twofold illusion nf Mau.is-.ch and jhe post-exilic priestly names 
Hoshea, hide, Joruham ( v ), Ziehri ; Jaasiel (z*. 21) is probably 
borrowed from iCh. 11 47. This is followed in 25-31 by a third 
list of twehc — D.i\id*s orvrscers Or treasurers ; the names seem 
to be old (Gray, IIPN 230 Jj), and so far as this goes, the list 
might be trustworthy (but cp Kue. Einl. 1 2, § 31, n. n. Besides 
Gr.iv, IIPN 229 jf., see Chronicles, § 9, and cp We. ProlM) 
T 7 

ii. David's supreme officers of state are variously enumerated 

in 2 S. X 10.18 (cp2023-26 [where they are obviously out of 
place], 1 ( h. IS 14-17) and 1 C h. 2732-34 (cp Solomons officers 
1 K. 4 , and the list given by ipL'L at the end of 1 K. 2 ). In the 
case of the list in 2 S. the genuineness of the passage has been 
questioned by Bonk (ZATW 111 143) and probably rightly. 
Joab b. Zeruiah is said to be ‘over the host’ but with 

the exception of 8 10 (David's wars) he appears, on the other 
hand, to be over the Cherethites and Pelethites (2S. 2(1 7); and 
Bkvaiah, who in the list is credited with this office (;■. 18), 
was ‘head of the nycC’Et' 2 S. 23 23^ (see C<>INC1L, i. 2) and 
perhaps also ‘chief of the brick-kiln’ (1 K. 246A © BL ; cp |2 s ?n 
2S. I2.31). J K h o.s h aph at (g.7‘.) b. Ahilud was recorder (cp 
(■”Vi r mi Nr, § 21) and Shishu (see Shavsha) the secretary. 
'I lie priests were David’s sons (but see Minister, Chief); but 
at the head stood Zadok b. Ahitub and Abiathar b. Ahimelech. 
Abiathar. is a descendant of the famous Eli, Zadok is of un- 
known origin, and although mentioned first (cp similarly 2 S. 15 
-4 (F- 30) <hd not obtain pre-eminence until the time of Solomon. 

1 he Chronicler's list (2732-34) mentions a Jonathan, 
the : T"i of David, as a counsellor, and Jehiel [g.v.], who was 
4 with the king's sons.' Ahithophel, and Hushai the ‘friend’ of 
David (see Hl-shai), are well-known characters in the revolt of 
Absalnui ; according to the Chronicler their places were filled 
by Benaiah and Abiathar. S. A. C. ] 

(d) In another respect too David followed the example 
of Oriental kings : with the aid of his ally, Hiram, king 
of Tyre, he built himself ~ palace of stone and cedar 
wood which rose proudly above the low dwellings of 
Jerusalem. There he combined a regal generosity with 
a not less regal luxury. Mephibosheth (Meribbaal) 
and Chimham were among his court- pensioners (2 S. 
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9 iff. 1923 33 38) ; singing men and singing women en- 
livened his repasts (2 S. 1935 )- 

Another piece of genuine Oriental magnificence was 
the harem (2 S. 5 13, etc.), which, though it does not 
seem to have shocked the nation (2 S. 16 21), was 
fraught with moral danger to the king, and was the 
source of much of the unhappiness of his later years. 
It is clear from passages like 2 S. 1 3 21 14 24 15 x 14 19 
6 12 14 that the moral weakness of his last days had 
begun many years before, under the influences of his 
harem. 

[Lists of David's sons are found in (a) 2 S. 3 1-5 ( = 1 Ch. 3 1-3) 
and ( 0 ) 2S. 513-16 ( = xCh. 35-8 = 1 Ch. 143-7). Jt is probable 
that originally these stood together, and Budde (SPOT) accord- 
ingly places them before 8 15. (a) The former list gives the 

names of the six sons born at Hebron and reflects David’s policy 
of strengthening his power by alliances with neighbouring clans 
or tribes. Besides the two wives from Jezreel (in Judah) and 
and Carmel (Caleb), we have one from the S. Palestinian 
Geshur [g.v., 2] and, possibly, one from Gath (see HAGqiTH). 
The two remaining names, Shephatiah (more common in later 
literature) and Ithream, are unknown. The death of Ammon 
left Chileab (if the name be correct — see Chileab) heir to the 
throne, and it is therefore the more remarkable that nothing what- 
ever is told us of his fate : for an ingenious conjecture, cp Marq. 
Fund. 25 /. ( 0 ) The second list contains eleven names — 

sons born at Jerusalem. Of these the first two, Shammua (or 
Shimeah) and Shobab, may probably recur (see above § i, 11. 2). 
These and the two following (Nathan and Solomon) are, accord- 
ing to 1 Ch. 85, all sons of Bathsheba. The statement in Ch. 
lias probably arisen from the desire to render Solomon's birth as 
stainless as possible (Solomon is mentioned last), since from 2 S. 
11 /. it appears that Solomon was really the second son. These 
names are increased to thirteen in 1 Ch. 3 = 14 by the addition of 
Nogah and a second Eliphelet. Perhaps Nogah is original and 
should be inserted in 2 S. (Th. Be.), thus raising the number to 
twelve ; but it is possible that it has arisen from the following 
Nepheg and should (with Eliphelet) be omitted. It is note- 
worthy that in 2 S. 513-16, © B (but not iT' ') has a double list 
the second of which (based upon Ch.) agrees with in includ- 
ing the two doubtful names. S. a. C.] 

That the government of this great king was perfectly 
successful cannot, of course, be maintained. His people 
was far from homogeneous, and it is not surprising that 
the jealousies of Judah and Israel reappeared, Great 
discontent was also produced by his attempt to number 
the people, which was no doubt regarded by his subjects 
as introductory to an attempt upon their liberties, and 
was checked only by the rebukes of his seer Gad and 
the breaking out of a pestilence 1 (2 S. 24 ). 

According to the early narrative, the conscience of 
the king accepted the rebuke ; but most probably David 
still felt as a statesman that the position of Israel was 
precarious without that improved military organisation 
which he had contemplated. On the other hand, he 
continued to tolerate some ancient usages inconsistent 
with the interests of internal harmony. The practice of 
blood-revenge was not put down, - and, by allowing the 
Gibeonites to enforce it against the house of Saul (see 
Gibkon, Rizpah), the king involved himself in afeud with 
the Benjamites (cp 2 S. 21 with 168 , which refers to a later 
date). Vet he might have braved all these dangers but 
for the disorders of his own family. Need we tell over 
again the story of his great moral disaster? Nowhere 
is the impossibility of upholding the saintliness of this 
king more apparent than here. And yet ix laudable 
desire to believe the best of David has perhaps blunted 
the edge of the scalpel of the critic (see Bathsheba). 

It is certain that the narrative in 2 S. II1-I225 is not without 
later insertions, and it is very probable that the must fascinating 
part of the story was imagined by an editor in the interests of 
reverence and edification, — in fact, that the process of converting 
David into a saint had already begun. That later ages were 
profoundly shocked at David's action is a proof of the provi- 
dential education of Israel to be the greatest of moral teachers. 
The Chronicler shows his own feeling very clearly by omitting 
the narrative altogether, though, had he accepted the view 
adopted in the late heading of Ps. 51 , he would have shown 


x The event must have been subsequent to David’s foreign 
war : the king has no longer any enemy to fear. On the state- 
ment of the boundaries of the kingdom in 2 S. 24 5-7 see 
Tah'i im-hodshi, PiN-jAAN, and on the literary criticism of 
chap. 24, see Samuel, ii. § 6 . 

2 It is clear, however, from 2 S. ZzZ/., 14 i-io, that his 
sympathies were against this barbarous usage. 
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David to be more nearly a saint than he appears to us in almost 
any part of the Chronicler’s biography. 

The effects of David’s sin lasted to the close of his 
life, for the undue influence of Bathsheba is conspicuous 
in the sad story of the competition for David’s crown. 
Even apart from this, however, the royal princes could 
not but display the faults due to their birth and education. 
The narrative is impartially exact. We shudder at the 
brutal passion of Amnon, and the shameless counsel of 
the wily Jonadab. If a brilliant suggestion of Ewald 
may be accepted, we see the ' inauspicious expression,' 
or m plain English the black scowl that for two long 
years rested on the face of Absalom, 1 and the panic 
of the court when the blow was struck, and Amnon 
was assassinated in the midst of his brethren. Not less 
valuable psychologically is the graphic description of 
Absalom’s unfilial revolt (see Abs.m om, 1 ). 

On the tragic death of the popular favourite, better 
thoughts came to David's people, who bethought 
themselves of the many occasions on which he had 
saved them from their enemies. The men of Judah, 
however, took the opportunity of putting forward that 
claim to precedence (2 S li> 41-43) which the king’s 
policy had steadily ignored, and a rupture ensued 
between north and south, which, but for Joab’s energy, 
might have led to a second and more dangerous rebellion 
(see. however, Sm-lBA, ii. 1 ). After this nothing seems to 
have occurred to trouble the peace of the kingdom. 
David had not many more years to live, for Absalom’s 
rebellion must have occurred near the last decade 
of his father's life (Kittel, Hist. 2 17 5). The closing 
scene in the biography (1 K. li-‘ 2 n) represents David 
as decrepit and bedridden, and an easy prey to the 
partizans of Solomon. The unedifying account of the 
palace-intrigue (see Adonijah, 1 ), which placed Bath- 
sheba’s son upon the throne, and was followed by the 
execution of Adonijah and Joab, shocked the Chronicler’s 
sense of reverence. He therefore (as also perhaps the 
author of a lost Midrash on which he bases his work) 
substitutes for it a great religious function, in which 
David plays the leading part, and Solomon appears as 
the meek recipient of much highly spiritual advice and 
of minute instructions as to the building of the temple 
(1 Ch. 22 - 29 ). 

We have now to estimate the character of David. 2 
We may safely assert that, if the narratives can in the 

12 D <T main be trusted, no ancient Israelite 

,* S exercised such a personal charm as 

arac er. jjayid, and that he owec j this not merely 
to his physical but also to his moral qualities. In him 
the better elements of the Israelitish character start at 
once into c*. new' life. There are some points in him 
that repel us ; in these he is the child of the past. 
There is more in him that attracts us ; in this he is a. 
herald of the future. One of the later writers who have 
contributed to the story of Saul and David describes the 
latter as ‘a man according to God’s mind’ (1 S. 13 14), 
which means, as the context interprets it, one in w'hom 
Yahwe God of Israel has found the qualities of a leader 
of his people (cp Jer. 3 15). That David was an 

1 On 2 S.I332 see Ew. Hist. 3172. The suggestion js 

given in fuller form by Dr. TBS 234, whose ‘only doubt is 
whether a word Qu meaning in itself simply “unluckiness*' 
could be used absolutely to signify a “ token of unluckiness " 
for others.’ WRS (David, ETA^i) accepted the view ; We. and 
Bu. are also attracted by it. The present writer prefers Ew.’s 
alternative suggestion, viz., to read HCLtf instead of nD't?(Kt.) 
or HCl:? (Kr.) ; but remains unexplained. Almost certainly 
Griitz is right. Read, with him, HCpC'D . D 1 ?' 1 ?!/ *3, ‘for 

hostility was in Absalom’s heart cp <P L . 

2 The most helpful characterisation of David from a moderate 
traditional point of view is that of Koh. Lehrb. der bil'l. licsch. 
ii. 1 184-188 373 ('84). Owing to the progress of criticism, 
however, all the earlier sketches of David’s character need a 
thorough revision. A bridge between the old and the new is 
offered in Cheyne’s Aids , 16-73, where the results of recent 
criticism of the Books of Samuel and of the Psalter are pre- 
supposed, and all that is still tenable in the earlier estimates of 
David is restated. See also Iswael, §§ 17-22. 


honest and vigorous ruler both in peace and in war, 
the evidence given above sufficiently shows. In after- 
times his name became the symbol of a righteous rule 
(Jer. 23s), and further criticism of the records has only 
confirmed the eulogy given to David by Robertson Smith 
in 1877 — that his administration of justice 'was never 
stained by selfish considerations or motives of personal 
rancour.' 1 Nor does he deserve to be blamed for his 
cruelty to Israel’s foreign enemies, when we consider 
the imperfect development of the idea of morality in his 
time, and the fate that would have been in store for 
himself and his people, had the conquerors and the 
conquered changed places. He doubtless thought it 
absolutely necessary to eripple Israel's cruel and 
malicious neighbours ; to the Canaanites at his own 
door he was gentle, 2 Compare him with Sargon or 
Asur-bani-pal, in whom cruelty was joined to the lust of 
conquest, and how great is his moral superiority ! Nor 
can we easily admit a doubt as to the genuineness of 
his religion. He lived in the fear of God, according to 
the standard of his times. 

The generous elevation of David’s character is seen 
most clearly in those parts of his life w'here an inferior 
nature would have been most at fault — in his conduct 
towards Saul (with which the story of Rizpai-i is in no 
way inconsistent), in the blameless reputation of himself 
and his band of outlaws in the wilderness of Judah, in 
his repentance (which we so greatly desire to belie\e) 
under the rebuke of Nathan, and in his noble and truly 
religious bearing on the revolt of Absalom, the accuracy 
of the account of which is guaranteed by the antique 
elements which it contains. His unfailing insight into 
character, and his power of winning men's hearts and 
touching their better impulses, appear in innumerable 
traits of the history [e.g. , 2 S. 14 18-20 331-39 2315-17). 
His knowledge of men was the divination of a poet 
rather than the acquired genius of a statesman, and his 
capacity for rule stood in harmonious unity with his 
w h lyrical genius. But was David really a 

^ ? 6 P oet ^ b)id he, Ara ^ ian P r i nce 

a P 0e Imra' al-Kais, fascinate his half-primitive 
people by song? The old tradition knows him as a 
musician (iS. 16 14-32) ; late editors of the psalms, but 
not Amos (as most have supposed 3 ), as a poet. Several 
poems, too, are ascribed to his authorship in the Books 
of Samuel, and those who inserted them had u. very 
definite belief on the subject (see Samuel, ii. §' 7). One 

A It would be a strange exception to this rule if out of pure 
vindictiveness David urged his son Solomon to put certain 
persons who had injured him to death (1 K.2i-g). Three 
answers may be given to this charge, (r) If David spoke in sub- 
stance these words, it was because he feared to leave Joab’s 
bloodshedding unexpiated and Shimei’s solemn curse unneutral- 
ised by the death of the offenders : continued clemency would, 
according to the prevalent belief, have been dangerous. (2) The 
words ascribed to David imply a vigour of mind and a regard 
for the interests of the kingdom which the narrative does not 
permit us to assume in the dying king. After neglecting to 
communicate with the elders of Israel and Judah respecting the 
successor to the throne, it is not likely that David’s mental 
powers suddenly rallied, so as to enable him to make this forcible 
and even eloquent speech. (3) This is precisely one of the 
occasions on which a narrator was likely to invent. Solomon 
needed to be excused to unfriendly readers for having put Joab 
and Shimei to death. The excuse (which in the narrator’s view 
was perfectly valid) could best be given by introducing it into 
a last speech of David. 

2 The allusion is to Araunah, or rather Adonijah, as the name 
should probably be read. See Akwunah. 

3 Even the RIT of v. 5 b only sa>% ‘ Like David, they devise 

for themselves instruments of (Ac. to accompany) song.’ This 
does not suit the context, which says, ‘ who chant (read DHCTEn J 
cp 5 23 : 7 fell out) to the sound of the harp,’ and then speaks of 
the wine-bibbing and the rich unguents. Some detail of the 
banquet must he referred to in v. 5 b. All but the last word yc- 
seems to be the conjecture of an ancient editor (before 0 was 
made), who found the letic-rs of his text almost illegible. On 0 
see Vollers, ZATIV 3 --67 [’83]. Probably the verse should 
read thus, tv S p 1 ? D'-OCrt ‘who play on the 

timbrel and harp, and reioice at the sound of song.’ -pm ‘like 
David ’ is a gloss, as J. P. Peters and Wirickler have independ- 
ently pointed out. Cp Is. 5 12, and especially Job 21 12 ; alsq 
T*?3J mo? Am. 5 23. 
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of them — the deeply-felt elegy on Saul and Jonathan — 
was taken from the so-called Book of Jashar (</.v. , § 2), 
and another — the short elegy on Abner — may have 
been copied from the same book. These occur in 
2 S. 1 19-27 and 333/I respectively. They have an 
antique air and are worthy of David. Whether any 
religious elements formerly present have been removed, 
we cannot say ; but there is no special reason to think 
so. That the song of triumph in 2 S. *22 ( = Ps. 18 ) 
and the ‘ last words of David ' in 23 1-7 (both highly 
religious compositions) are Davidic, is not, on grounds 
of criticism, tenable. Nor can any of the psalms in the 
IN. liter be ascribed with any probability to David. 
The eager search for possible Davidic psalms seems to 
be a proof that the seekers have taken up the study of 
the Psalter at the wrong end. That David composed 
religious songs is of course probable enough. When 
lie and his companions ' played before Yah we with all 
their might, and with songs and with {divers musical 
instruments),' 1 it is reasonable to conjecture that ’ some 
of these songs had been made for the purpose by the 
poet-king. ’ 2 But how much resemblance would these 
psalms have had to the psalms of the second temple? 
and how could the David known to us from history 
have entered into the ideas of Psalms 32 and 51 , which 
are assigned by Delitzsch and Orelli to the sad period 
of David's great sin ? Would not that have been one 
of the greatest of miracles ? See Psalms. 

[In the above sketch sentences have been here and 
there borrowed from the late Robertson Smith’s art. 

4 David ’ in the EB, especially where David's character 
and his originality as a ruler are referred to. The 
advance of criticism since 1877 required a fresh survey 
of the subject. On Renan's view of David in his Hist, 
d' Israel, see WRS Eng. Hist. Rev., 1888, p. 134 f. 
Duix-kor (Hist, of Ant. vol. ii. ) is hardly less un- 
sympathetic than Renan, and his narrative needs 
adjustment to the results of critical analysis. St.’s G I I 
1 223-208, and We.'s Pnd., ET, 261-272, and IJGW 
56-64, are of the highest importance. Wi.’s GI 1 is 
fresh and original, but often rash. Cheyne’s Aids 
(’92), part 1, relates to the David - narratives ; Ki.’s 
analysis in Kau. HS, the results of which are tabulated 
in chap. 1 , is provisionally adopted. See also Dr. 
TBS (’90) ; Kamph. , Philister und Hebraer zur 
Zcit Davids, ZATXV [’86] 43-97 ; Marquart’s Funda- 
mente {'9 7) ; and the articles in this Dictionary on 
Samuel and Chronicles {with the books there referred 
to). Prof. W. R. Smith’s article in EB ( 9 J should be 
taken with the corresponding portion of Ew aid's History. 
Chandler’s Life of David (1st ed. 1766) gives answers 
to the very real difficulties suggested by Pierre Bayle 
which are now superseded. Stahelin's Lebcn Davids 
(’66) is recommended by Robertson Smith for the 
numerous parallels adduced from Oriental history. The 
late H. A. White’s art. in Hastings' DB has great 
merit. For an account of David as tactician, see 
Dieulafoy’s monograph.] T. K. c. 

DAVID, CITY OF (Til TT), 2 Sam. 5 7 1 K. 2 io. 
See Jerusalem. 

DAY. Among the ancients the day was reckoned in 
a great variety of ways. ' The Babylonians reckoned 
1 Ancient ^ rom suni ^ se to sunrise, the Athenians from 
reckoning sunset tl) sunset, the Umbrians from noon 
to noon, the common people everywhere 
from dawn to dark, the Roman priests and those by 
whom the civil day has been defined, as also the 
Egyptians and Hipparchus, from midnight to midnight ’ 
(Plin. H.V *2 7Q, § 188). ’ From dawn to dark' ( a luce 

ad te??ebras) was the ancient and ordinary meaning of 
a day (ci*) among the Israelites ; night, as being the 
time ‘when no man can work' (Jn. 94), might, it was 
considered, be left out of account altogether, or, at all 

1 2 S. 65. We emend, with Klost., after 1 Ch. 13 s. 

2 Che. ( 'Ps. 192. 
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events, as being the evident complement of the * day 
and involved in it, did not require explicit mention. 
Thus the word ‘ day ’ came to have a twofold meaning : 
at one time signifying the period from sunrise to sunset ; 
at another including day’s inseparable accompaniment, 
the night, and embracing the whole period from one 
sunrise to the next. Only in cases where the contrast 
had to be brought out, or there was risk of ambiguity, 
was it necessary to name the night (n u, ' L ') expressly, 
as, for example, in Gen. 7412 31 39. Apart from dv 
and the combination of nr and the Hebrews pos- 
sessed no expression for the civil day as including day 
and night; for the designation apa any, ’evening 
morning,’ which makes its first appearance in the 
second century b.c. (Dan. 814), equivalent to the Greek 
vvxdrj^epov (2 Cor. 11 25), is but a combination precisely 
similar to the older qv and nS*^. 

The Israelites regarded the morning as the beginning 
of the day ; in the evening the day ’ declined ’ or ‘ went 
down,’ and until the new day ( -in: a. ’morning’) broke 
it was necessary to ’ tarry all night * (cp Judg. 196-9 and 
the series in Nu. 11 32, ‘ all that day and all the night 
and all the next day ’). Not till post-exilic times do we 
find traces of a new mode of reckoning which makes 
day begin at sunset and continue till the sunset follow- 
ing. In P, it is true, the expression ’ day and night ’ 
(<: A r - , Lev. 835 Nu. 921) is unhesitatingly used, not ’ night 
and day,’ and the evening following the fourteenth 
day of the first month is regarded as the evening of that 
day (Ex. 12 18) ; but Lev. 2332 certainly reckons the day 
as extending from evening to evening, and the same 
mode of reckoning seems to have been in the mind of the 
w'riter (P) when, after describing the work of each day, 
he invariably adds, ‘ So there was evening and there was 
morning, « first [second, third, etc.] day’ (Gen. 15813, 
etc., 'u’* s c*, arx cv ’ipa’-.'Vi any.vi). The later mode 
of reckoning is shown also in the above-mentioned 
expression in Dan. 814 (npa mv). in the order of the 
words ' evening, morning, noon * in Ps. 55 17 [18], and in 
the ’ night and day,’ ’ night or day,’ of the late passages 
Is. 27 3 34 10 Esth. 4 16. 1 In connection with this later 
Jewish custom one has to remember the importance 
which the new moon (visible only in the evening) had 
for the Israelites in the determination of their feasts, 
and it must not be forgotten that other ancient peoples 
who observed lunar divisions of time (Athenians, Gauls, 
Germans) also began their day with evening. All 
the same, it is undeniably a somewhat unnatural mode 
of reckoning, and as far as Israel is concerned can have 
come into use only when it was desired to fix times with 
legal and uniform precision for the nation at large. 

The ancient Israelites had no precise subdivision 
of the day for accurate measurement of time. They 
2 Its sub- designated various periods of the 

division day ^y the natural changes which 
marked its successive stages, or by the 
among th© . . . b .. .. 

Israelites successive occupations in ordinary daily 
routine. Thus it was in the nature of 
things that morning (*ipa), midday (ems), and evening 
(a~;*) should be distinguished, and equally so that 
morning should be spoken of as the rising of the morning, 
the breaking of the day (Gen. 19 15 3224 [25]), or the 
rising of the sun (Gen. 19 23 3231 [32]) ; midday, the heat 
of the day (Gen. 18 1 1 S. lln) or the height of the day 
[EV the perfect day] (Prov. 4 18) ; afternoon, the time of 
the day's decline (Judg. 198) ; and evening, the time of 
the going down of the sun (Gen. 15 12 17) or of ’the wind of 
the day ' or evening breeze (Gen. 38 Cant. 217 [when the 
day is cool] 46 ). Specially noticeable is the expression 
CEpnyn pa. ‘ between the two evenings, ' met with only in 

1 28 66 J er - 1^ T 7 the original text had 'day and night* 

(see ©) ; a late transcriber substituted ‘ night and day ' in accord- 
ance with the mode of expression current in his own time. 
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p (Ex. 126 It] 12 2939 41 308 Lev. 23 5 Nu. 9 35 n 2 S 4 8 ), 
which can mean only ‘towards evening,* ‘about the 
evening time,’ since it is used to indicate the same period 
that is called in Dt. 166 the time of the going down of 
the sun (cp Ex. 126 Nu. 93511). Whether the form 
ought to be taken as 1 dual, and ‘ the two evenings * 
understood as meaning ‘ the evening of the sun and the 
evening of its still visible light,’ may be left an open 
question ; but it is important to note that the evening 
sacrifice prescribed by the law to be made D' 3 iyn j'n — t. e . , 
towards evening (Ex. 293941 Nu. 28 4 8)— was offered in 
the first century of our era in the afternoon between 
half-past two and half-past three (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 43 
andMishna, Peso him 5 1 ; also Acts 3 1 10330, where the 
praver associated with the evening sacrifice also is made 
at the ninth hour), and that only the Samaritans and 
Karaites maintain the old correct interpretation. The 
change possibly may not have taken place till after the 
Maccabean period ; for in Daniel (9 21) the daily offering 
is still spoken of as any nm£. ‘ the evening oblation,’ 
and no place in the OT gives any hint of a change (cp 
on the other hand, the reminiscences of psalmody by 
night in the temple : 1 Ch. 9 33 23 30 l*s. 92 ^ 3 [34] 134 1 ; 
cp 119 62). By reference to functions of daily recurrence, 
morning is called • the time of incense 1 (Lk. 1 10) ; the 
middle of the afternoon, the time of the offering of the 
Minha (1 K. 181:936) ; and the evening, ’ the time that 
women go out to draw water ’ (Gen. 24 ir), or ’ the time of 
the evening oblation ’ (Dan. 9 21 ; cp Ezra 9 4/. ). Cp also 
* cock-crowing * as denoting early morning (Mk. 14 30 72). 

The OT affords no evidence that the Israelites divided 
their day into twelve hours as the Babylonians did. 

. The sundial (?) of Ahaz (2 K. 2O9-11 Is. 

* ,, e , r 38s), whatever it was (see Dial), did not 
* lead to a more accurate measurement of 
time on the part of the people, and even at so late a date 
as that of Daniel (4 x6 5 s) the Aramaic word nyc ( ’hour ’) 
does not mean any exact portion of time. Reckoning by 
hours is met with first in the NT, where the day consists 
of twelve hours (Jn. 11 9) or twelfths simply designated as 
first [second, etc. ] of the day, reckoned as beginning at 
sunrise (cp Acts 2 rs Mt. 20 3 5 6 27 45 46 etc. ). The hour 
was thus with the Jews a variable quantity, as it was 
also with the Babylonians, the twelfth part of the day 
ranging from forty- nine to seventy-one minutes according 
to the season of the year. The division of the day into 
twelve parts and the further development of the sexa- 
gesimal system as a whole had commended itself to the 
Babylonians from their observation that, at the vernal 
equinox, the time between the appearance of the first 
direct ray of the sun and that of visibility of the entire 
disk above the horizon amounted to a 360th of the 
whole time during which the sun was visible in the 
heavens, or the 720th part of a full day reckoned from 
one sunrise to another. 

Equal divisions of the night were of older date than 
equal divisions of the day. Three night-watches were 


recognised : the first (nvosw ; Lam. 

watches' the middle (■■’to™ n-'-ocxn ; Judg. 

7 19 ; within which, of < nurse, midnight fell, 
Ex. 11 4) and the last ("ipzn m.-U’K ; Ex. 1 1 24 1 S. 11 11). 
From the NT we learn that, in the first century of 
our era at least, the Roman division into four watches 
had in common use superseded the old division into 
three (Mk. 13 35 nevovvKTiov, a\eKTopo<t>uvia[s\ 

and 7 rpuL; Mt. H25 Mk. 648 Lk. 12 38, cp Actsl24). 
From the division of the day into twelve hours the 
step to a similar division of the night was easy (so, 
certainly, in Acts 23 23 ; cp also Acts 16 33 Lk. 12 39 and, 
for the last-cited passage, see the parallel in Mt. 2443 
which speaks of ‘ watch,’ not * hour 1 ). 




‘ Day ’ is sometimes used in a half-metaphorical sense. Thus 
in Hos. 2 15 75 it means ‘high day’ ; in Job 3 1 ‘birth-day’ ; in 
Jer. 50 27 Johl8 20 15 23 Ps. 37 13, etc v r day of doom ’ ; in Ts. 
93 [4] ‘ day of battle.’ On the expression ‘ day of Yah we ’ (J oe l 
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1 15 Ezek. 13 s Is. 2 12) and ‘day of Judgment 1 (2 Pet. 37 
ijfLepa xpur tui?) see Eschatology, i. Paul uses the expression 
avdpojKLUT} Tjfxepa (i Cor. 4 3) in contrast to r/p.€pa tov tcvpiov (Lk. 
17 e 4 1 Cor. 18 [see Var. Bib.] ; rj xupiaxij rjp.epa, Rev. 1 10; see 
Lokl/s Day) to mean an ordinary ‘day of trial’ (Grimm{ 3 ) 
compares Landtag, Reichstag). See art. ‘Tag’ in Winer's 
HlVB y as also in PR A , and Kiehm’s HWD ; Benxinger, HA 
202/.; Nowaek, //.-/ I 214/ ; Herzfeld, GVI (’57) 2 184^ and 
Schurer, Gl 7 !! .-34 3rd cd. 2 290. K. Mt 

DAY’S JOURNEY (DV ’qTT, Nu.ll 3 z; H Mep«\C 
oAoc. Lk. 244). See Weights and Measures. 
For ‘ sabbath day's journey, ' see Sabbath, § 4, n. 

DAYSMAN (ITDiD), Job9 3 3 EV ; Umpire 

(see Murray under * daysman ’ ; Davidson quotes 
Spenser, Iucrie Queen, ii. 8 28). < 55 BNA renders by ficaLr-ijt 
teal 4 \ 4 yx<av. Sec Law and Justice, § 10. 

DAY STAR. I. (bb'n ; etoc^opoc), Is. 14 ia RV ; 
2. (c£>G0C<}>opoc). 2 Pet. 1 rg. See Lucifer. 

DEACON and DEACONESS (Aiakonoc). 

I. The Word . — We may consider first the use of 
the word and of its cognates. 

In the Gospels the word Sidxovos is used (1) literally, of a 
servant who prepares or serves a meal, Mt. 2213 Jn. 259; 

(v) metaphorically (Mk. 935 10 43 || Mt. 23 11 

1 . Usage in £026, Jn. 1226). It is never used by Lk. who, 

Gospels. i n what seems a parallel to sayings in Mk., 

prefers the participle 6 Siaicoviov (22 26 f .) ; in 
one place (10 40), however, he uses StaKovia of the preparation 
of a meal. The verb (Siaxoi/cZV) is likewise used (1) literally, of 
preparing or supplying food (Mk. 1 13 || Mt. 4 n of the angels); 
131 (|| Mt. Lk.), Lk. IO40 1237 378 Jn. 12 2 Mt. 2^44 (raiher 
more widely); and attain somewhat more widely (Mk. 15 41 || Mt. 
2755 Lk. S3) of the women who ministered to Jesus in his 
journeyings in Galilee; (2) metaphorically (Lk. 2226./C; Jn. 
12 26). 

The ordinary word for a servant in the Gospels is SouAoy, a 
bond -servant or slave; but a 60OA09 may be called upon to 
SiaKovelv (Lk. 177 /.), and in discharge of this function may 
be termed Siaxovo? (Mt. 22 kio 12). AovAos emphasises relation 
to a master ; Siaxovos, performance of service. The latter word 
is free from the associations of slavery which belong to the 
former. It was thus fitted for adoption as the descuption of 
any form of Christian service rendered to Christ or to his 
Church. 

Accordingly in Acts we find BiaKovCa frequently in this sense : 
Acts 1 17 25, the StaKovta of apostleship ; 6 1, the daily Slolkovux 
by which the needs of the poorer brethren were 

2 . Xu Acts, supplied ; and, in contrast to this, the Staicovia 

of the word (64). In 11 29 and 12 25 Siaxona 
is used of the help in the famine rendered by Antioch to the 
brethren in Jiideea (a sense which recurs in Paul's epistles). In 
20 24 Paul speaks mure generally of fulfilling the Btaxovta which 
he has received of the Lord Jesus; and in 21 19 he declares 
what God has wrought among the Gentiles through his BiolkovCol. 
The word Sidxoj-os does not occur at all in Acts (as it does not 
in Lk.) ; but BiaKovtlv is used in a literal sense in 0 2 of serving 
the tables ; and metaphorically of Timothy and Erastus, who 
‘ ministered ’ to Paul (19 22). 

In the first of the four chronological groups of the Pauline 
epistles, the only instance of the word or its cognates is 1 Thess. 

3 2, where Timothy is called ‘the Staxovos 

3 . In Epistles, [or awepyos, BP* arm.] of God in the gospel 

of Christ.' In the second group the words 
are freely used. Paul and Apollos are ‘8idxoi/ot through whom 
ye believed ' (1 Cor. 3 5 ). ' Differences of BtaKOVtai * are spoken 

of in 125; and of the household of btephanas the remarkable 
phrase is used, ‘they appointed (or ‘set') themselves unto 
SiaKovCa to the saints ' (16 15). 'l'his passage alone would show 
that the words were not jet limited to an official use. in 2 Cor. 
the most noteworthy passages are 841920 911213, where the 
words are applied lo the collection in the Greek churches for 
the poor saints 111 Jerusalem, a service on which Paul laid the 
greatest stress as being a means of cementing the union between 
the Jewish and the Gentile portions of the Church. The Epistle 
to the Romans (162531) shows us his anxiety on this matter, 
and his fixed resolve to carry out his project in person at any 
risk to liberty or life. Here again, then, Staxoi/etj/ and Siaxovia 
are used of the ministration to temporal needs. In the same 
epistle (11 13) ocuir ilie notable words ‘I glorify my 8 taxo via ’ 
(as apostle of the ( Entiles) ; and the wide range with which he 
uses the term is seen when he speaks of the temporal ruler as 
‘the Siaxoi'OS of Cod’ (13 4)- The application of the word to 
Phoebe of Cenchiea: (36 1) will be considered presently (§ 4). 

In the third group Paul himself is twice styled a ‘Siaxoros 
of the gospel' (Eph. 87 Col. 1 23), and once ‘a Staxovos of the 
church’ (Col. 1 24 7C). Tychicus is twice described as the 
beloved brother and faithful BAkovos in the Lord’ (Eph. 621 
Col. 4 7 ; in the latter place the description ‘ fellow-servant 
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also is inserted); similarly, ‘Epaphras, who is a faithful 610x01/05, 
on our behalf, of Christ' (Col. 1 7). ‘The work of 6iaxoNa is 
referred to in the widest sense in Eph. 4 12; and in Col. 417 
Archippus receives the message : ‘ Look to the 6taxo via which 
thou hast received in the Loid, that thou mayest fulfil it.' In 
Philemon Paul says of Onesimus the runaway slave, ‘ that on 
thy behalf he may minister to me ’ (61 axovf , v. 13). In Philip- 
pians the only instance is of special importance ; for the epistle 
is addressed ‘to all the saints ... in Philippi, together with 
ejrtVxoTroi and Siokovol ' (1 1). 

The fourth group consists of the Pastoral Epistles ; and here 
the general sense of the words is still the most frequent. The 
apostle thanks God (1 '1 im. 1 12) for having appointed him unto 
6taxoi'ta. Timothy is to be a good 610x01-05 of Christ Jesus 
(4 6), and is charged to fulfil his Siaicovia (2 Tim. 4 5). Of 
Onesiphorus the apostle recalls how he ‘ ministered ' in Ephesus 
(1 18) ; and of Mark he says, ‘ he is useful to me for SiaKovia ’ 
(4 11). On the other hand, the passage of most importance for 
our purpose is the code of regulations laid down in 1 Tim. 38-13 
for a class of persons who are definitely designated Siaxovoi. 

Before considering these regulations we may return to Rom. 
16 1, ‘ I commend to you Phoebe our sister, who is [also] 6iaxovo5 
of the church which is in Cenchrese.’ It is 

4. Case 01 possible to interpret the word here either in the 
Phoebe. general sense in which Paul uses it so often, 
or in the official sense which we find in the 
later epistles to the Philippians and to Timothy. It is no 
objection to the official sense that the person so designated is 
a woman ; for we shall presently see that at Ephesus the Order 
included deacons of either sex. 

On the other hand, since there is not in the two earlier groups 
of Paul’s epistles any other indication that Siaxoria is a special 
office in the Church, this, which occurs in the second group, 
would be a solitary and somewhat puzzling exception. More- 
over, as Cenchreae was the E. port of Corinth, this case practi- 
cally belongs to the Corinthian church. In that church special 
mention is made of the Sianoria of Stephanas and his household, 
the word 6i a<ovia being used in its broadest sense. There also 
Chloe and her household were of note. It may be, therefore, 
that Phoebe was another woman of influence who held a corre- 
sponding pre-eminence of service in the neighb> Hiring port, a 
pre-eminence that earned for her at the apostle's, hands the 
honourable title of 610x01-05 of the church ; for she had been 
a helper (perhaps we should render it ‘a patroness,' npoo-Taris) 
of many and of the apostle himself. If we could assume that 
the diaconate was formally established in the Corinthian church 
at this time, we should certainly conclude that Phcebe was one 
of the women who served it ; but this assumption is in sharp 
contrast with the silence of Paul’s epistles as to any kind of 
definite ecclesiastical organisation at Corinth. 

Of Phcebe, then, we may say with security that she is a 
witness to the important services rendered by women in the 
primitive Church ; but in tracing the history of the diaconate 
it will not be wise to assume that the word 610x01-05 is used of 
her in the strictly official sense. As a matter of historical 
evidence this passage must be left out of the count as being, at 
any rate, uncertain testimony. For a technical diaconate in 
Paul's writings we are thus reduced to two passages, Phil. 1 1 
and 1 Tim. 38-13. 

II. Origin and functions of the Diaconate. — The first 
recognition of any need of organisation in the Christian 

5 Origin of commun * t y occur s in connection with the 
daily meal in Jerusalem (see Church, 
Diaconate. a , \ J , , i „ ’ 

§11). The word deacon is not applied 

in Acts to the seven men who were on this occasion 
appointed to the service of the poor ; 1 we have already 
noted that Si&kovos does nor occur in Lk. or Acts. 
Nevertheless, by the later Church tradition, they were 
constantly regarded as the earliest deacons ; and so 
strong was this feeling that the number of deacons in 
some churches was limited to seven. Names apart, 
they truly represented the essential feature of the 
diaconate, as the Church's organ for service to her 
poorer members. In other communities, especially in 
the Greek world, this service was destined to take a 
different form ; but the deacons of the Pauline epistles 
at Philippi and Ephesus had a similar function, though 
the circumstances in which they discharged it were very 
dissimilar. The definite title is met with first in the 
Greek churches, and here the order from its commence- 
ment is found to include the services of men and women 
alike. The admission of women to the diaconate 
could scarcely have arisen in the Jewish communities ; 
but it was probably felt to be natural in places where 
women were in general accorded a larger liberty. 
Whilst then we recognise the germ of the institution 
in the appointment of the Seven in Jerusalem, we must 

* C]> Hatch, Early Christian Churches , 49. 
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look to the Greek churches for the development of the 
definite and permanent order. 

As the personal ministry of Paul drew to a close, and 
as it became evident that the ‘ return ’ of Christ was 
indefinitely postponed, it was natural that ecclesiastical 
organisation should assume a new and increasing im- 
portance. It is in harmony with this that we find the 
apostle in a later epistle recognising expressly * the 
bishops and deacons’ at Philippi, very much as he 
had recognised the ' episcopate ' of the presbyters of 
Ephesus, when he thought that he should see them 
again no more (Acts 20 28). ‘ Those who ruled,' and 

‘those who served’ under them, were coming to form 
definite classes, to which the natural designations of 
overseers {IttLokottol) and servants ( 5 i&kovol ) were be- 
ginning to be formally appropriated. Accordingly, in 

„ t, . . the first epistle to Timothy the apostle 

6. Functions. , , r , .. / . 

lays down regulations for the two 

classes under these titles. The differences in the 
regulations help to show us the nature of the functions 
to be discharged in the two cases (1 Tim. 31-13). The 
rules which should govern the choice of deacons must 
be cited in full : — 

‘Deacons in like manner must be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not eager for petty gains, holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And they too 
are first to be tested, and then to minister, if they be irreproach- 
able. Women in like manner must be grave, not slanderers, 
sober, faithful in all things. Deacons are to be husbands of 
one wife, ruling well their children and their own houses ; for 
they that have ministered well acquire a good standing for 
themselves and much boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.' 

The essence of these regulations is that deacons, 
whether men or women, must be persons of character, 
who can rule their tongues and are temperate in the 
use of wine. Trustworthiness is demanded of the 
woman, as strict honesty is of the man : this doubtless 
points to the fact that Church moneys would pass 
through their hands. Deacons are to know what they 
believe, and to live in accordance with it ; but no 
aptitude for teaching is demanded of them, nor any 
qualifications for exercising discipline. The service 
of the deacons is the house to house service, which 
deals primarily with temporal wants. 

In the AV the women spoken of here are represented 
as the wives of the deacons. This interpretation puts 
a serious strain on the original Greek, and it is now 
generally abandoned. It finds no parallel in any 
demand for special qualifications in the wives of bishops. 
It belongs to a period when the diaconate of women 
had been wholly lost sight of ; and it cannot be main- 
tained in face of the fact that women were undoubtedly 
admitted to this office in the early ages of the Church's 
history. 

For the later confusion between deaconesses and widows 
see Widow; and for a full historical account of the female dia- 
conate see The Ministry of Deaconesses by Deaconess Cecilia 
Robinson C98). j, a. R. 

DEAD, THE, and DEATH. The preliminaries may 
first be briefly considered. To kiss the dead (Gen. 

1 nUnnsal nf 50z ) and to close their e y es ( Gen - 

the dead ^64) and mouth (Mishna, Shah. 23s) 
immediately after death was looked 
upon as a deed of natural piety. In NT times the body 
was washed (Acts 937), anointed with sweet - smelling 
ointments (Mk. 16 1 Lk. 24 1 Jn. 12 7), and wrapped in 
linen cloth (Mt.27s9 Mk. 1546 Lk. 2353), °r the hands 
and feet were bound with grave-clothes and the head 
covered with a. napkin (Jn. 11 44). The age of these 
customs must remain uncertain, as they are not alluded 
to in OT ; but the old belief that in Shfiol the dead 
would be known by their dress, the king by his diadem, 
the soldier by his sword, the prophet by his mantle ( 1 S. 
2814 Ezek. 3227), leads to the inference that the dead 
were buried dressed as in life. In later times, delicate 
foods, ornaments, gold and silver, and all kinds of 
valuables were placed with the body in the graves of 
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princes and nobles 1 (Jos. An t. xv. 34). If what wc read 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 84 xvi. 7t) as to the plundering of David's 
grave by Hyrcanus and Herod is to be accepted, this 
custom also is \ery old. Embalming was not in 

use. On sacrifices to the dead, op Ks< uai'oi.ogy, £ 3. 

The usual method of disposing of the dead was by 
burial (Gen. 23 19 25 o -il 8 Judg. 29 8 32 etc ). In 1 S. 
318-13, wnere we read of the burning of the body of 
Saul, the text is corrupt (see Klost. •/</ lor ), as is also 
the case with Am. 6 10. 2 Burning was looked upon as 
something abominable, as an injury to the dead (Am. 
2 1 ) ; it was used, bv priestly law and old custom, only 
in a few cases, to render the death sentence more severe 
(Josh. 7 25 Lev. 20 14 21 9) ; cp I.au and Justu k, § 12. 
The aversion to the burning of the body was con- 
nected with the belief that the soul c\«-n after death was 
bound to the body. Not to be buried was u terrible 
disgrace which one could haully wish even to one's 
greatest enemy (Am. 2i 1 K. 13 22 14 it I64 21 24 2 K. 
y 10 Is. 33 12 Jer. 7 32 82 9 22 [21] 14i6 I64 Ezek.29s). 
The spirits of the unburied dead wander restlessly about, 
and in Sheol are condemned to lie 111 the corners (Ezek. 
32 23 Is. 14 15 etc.). Burial alone so bound the spirit 
to the body that it had rest and could harm no one. It 
was therefore the sacred duty of every one who found a 
corpse in the open field to give it burial (1 K. 14n I64 
21 2 1 Jer. 7 33 2 S. 21 xo, and especially Tob. 1 18 2s). In 
cases of death by stoning the pile of stones took the 
place of a regular grave (Josh. 7 20). Cp the Greek idea 
as given, for example, in the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Rapid interment was necessary on account of the hot 
climate, and even without express biblical authority we 
may assume that then, as now, in the East, it usually 
took place on the day of death (cp Dt. 21 23). The body 
was carried to the grave on a bier (2 S. 031 [hbd] ; Lk. 
7 14 [<rop6s]). Coffins were not used by the Israelites 
(2 K. 132i); Joseph's bones were placed in a coffin 
( px ; aopbs) in conformity with the custom of the 
Egyptians (Gen. 50 26). 3 The stone coffin (sarcophagus) 4 
was adopted by the Jews (as also by the Phoenicians) from 
the Egyptians long after the exile, but only by the wealthy. 
The procession of friends, who would of course often be 
mourners, 5 was accompanied by hired mourners singing 
lamentations (2 S. 331 ; cp Mourning Customs ). 6 The 
place of burial was determined by the belief that the unity 
of the family and tribe continued after death. The bodies 
of those who wished to be reunited with their parents and 
family in Sh6ol had to be buried in the family sepulchre 
(see Tombs, Eschatology). 

See Benzinger, Arch. (’94), § 23; Nowack, HA (’94), § 32; 
and Bender in JQR , 1894/I I. B. 


‘Death’ (HJD, 0 <\n<\toc) can mean, not only the 
process or state of death, but also the realm of the dead, 
n ’Death-land.’ See Is. 2815 Hos. 13 i 4 

references Ps -^[6] 9*3 M 22r 5 [x6] 68 2 o[ 2 x] 89 
*ciereui.es. 48 j- 49 j 10 7 i8 Prov . 2 18 7 27 Job 2822 38 17 

Rev. 1 18 68 20 13/. In Rev. 68 RV prints Death, to 
correspond to Hades. Both are personifications ; cp 
the later Jewish representations of Abaddon [q.v.] 
and Mdweth ('Death') as two of God’s chief angels 
(cp Destroyer). ’The dead’ in AV corresponds 
not only to c'n~n (often) but also to crxsyt (Ps. 8810 


1 On Job 3 15, where some plausibly find an allusion to the 
treasures in royal tombs, see Tombs. 

2 See, however, the ingenious suggestions of WRS Ret. 
Sem.fi) 372. Wellh. is fully conscious of the difficulty nf Am. 
610 ( Die Kl. Proph.fi) 87); also Schwally, Das Leben nach 
dem Tode, 48. 

3 In Job ‘21 32 tropos (bier, coffin) is used in 0 A to render 
vm, ‘ tomb 1 or 1 sepulchral mound 1 ; but ermpio v [BC] or <rutpio 
[N] is the better reading. See Tombs. 

* Cp Bed, § 3. 

5 Cp Lk. 7 i2. Whether we may compare Job 21 33^ is un- 
certain. Di. denies, Duhm affirms this. The whole passage is 
obscure and not very coherent. 

6 On the mourning-women in primitive Babylonia see Maspero, 
Dawn 0/ Civ. 684. They also washed, prepared, and arranged 
the dead body. 
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[u] Prov. 2 18 9 18 21 16 Is. H9 261419; inconsistently 
Job 26 5, ‘ dead things ’ ). R V sometimes has ’ they that 
are dcci-nsi-d ’ (e.g. , Job 265); in mg. always 'the 
shades ; Heb. Rcphaim. ’ 

\\ e will examine the above passages, beginning with : 
(ti) J<>b’2iG, of which Scliultens remarks, ’ Subita nox diem 
solemque adimit.’ RV, and virtually Davidson, render thus — 
They that are deceased tremble 
Beneath the waters and the inhabitants thereof. 

Daviclsmi comments, ‘This abode of deceased persons lies deep 
down under the waters of the sea and all the inhabitants of these 
waters, for the sea belongs to the upper world. Yet the power 
of I !o«l is felt even at this immeasurable distance from his abode 
on high.' To us this may appear natural ; but to those who be- 
lieved that ili»- ‘shades' were ‘forgotten by God ' (Ps. 885 [6]), it 
would si :u eel y appear so. The Hebrew of 20 5 is also not worthy 
of the i.mitexl. Probably we should read (Kxb. Times, 10 482 
rMay^J): 

He makes the sea and its billows to start (in alarm), 

He terrifies the waters and the floods thereof. 1 

(/•) In Ps. 88 10 (11] the shades are represented as incapable of 
’arising and praising God.’ In ‘arise 1 Kirkpatrick sees a refer- 
ence to the resurrection, an idea which the psalmist finds incon- 
ceivable. (c) Prov. 2 18 /., no return from the shades, (d) Prov. 
9 18. Those who frequent the house of Madam Polly (v. 13) are, 
as it were, shades already (anticipating Dante), (e) Prov. 21 16. 
Folly leads surely to the shades, (f) Is. 14 9. When the ov>.r- 
thrown king of Babylon appears in bheol, the shades themselv es, 
especially the royal shades, are m excitement. Some tidings of 
his greatness have reached them, and they' marvel to see one 
who had claimed to sit with the gods reduced to their own 
miserable state. The poet takes some liberty with the popular 
belief, or else revives an earlier form of it. In the legend of 
Istar, l. 19, we read, ‘ 1 will raise up the dead to eat the living.’ 2 
(g) Is. 26 14 19. ‘ The shades will not rise ... to life shall the 

earth bring the shades' ( SBOT ). The resurrection hope. See 
Eschatology, §28 jf. 

Bottcher ( De inferis , § 112 /) derives the word 
Repha im (o'NEn) from sjnzn, projicere. The giants are 
* ^ . ’ hurled ’ to Shgol, and then, as the chief 

. rigm ^habitants of Sheol, give their name to 
° erm t jj e w hole population. Duhm (on Is. 1 49 
a * and Job 26 5) holds the same view as to 
the transference of the title Repha Im from the giants to 
all other inhabitants of Deathland. This theory mis- 
takes the meaning of the Repha im of Genesis, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and gives a doubtful meaning to 
It also assumes as correct a passage (Job 26s) which is 
certainly corrupt. 1 1 is an old view revived (see Schultens 
on Job, 1737, p. 705). Most critics, however, hold that 
Repha im=' the flaccid, weak,’ a natural development 
of sjnsn (cp Jer. 62* etc.). ’Art thou also become 
weak (jr^n) as we?’ ask the shades (Is. 14 10, RV). But 
this is far too easy, and the Hebrews would hardly have 
spoken of the spirits of the dead as ’the weak ones.’ 

’ I see a god coming up out of the earth,’ says the wise 
woman to Saul (iS. 2813 RV)- The word ought to 
mean ‘the terrible,’ or ’the wise,’ or the like. In the 
later OT books the condition of those in SI160I is por- 
trayed in very gloomy colours ; but these books do not 
express the primitive popular belief. No doubt Re- 
pha im is a mutilated or modified form of some primitive 
religious term. A sister-form is most probably Tera- 
phim [q-v.]. Cp Sayce, Hibbert Lects. 450, n. 5. 

§ I I. o., § 2/ T. K. C. 

DEAD SEA, THE, the usual designation of the lake 
in which the course of the Jordan terminates, occurs 
nowhere in OT or NT though it was not un- 
1. Names. common in antiquity (OaXacca veKpa ; Paus. 
v. 73; Galen 420; Justin xxxvi. 36; Eus. OS 261 32), 
and is found in Vg. of Josh. 3i6f [mare solitudinis quod 
nunc vocatur mortuum). 

In the OT this lake is occasionally called simply ‘the sea’ 
(D\ four times, and in the expression ‘ from sea to sea ’) ; also 
‘ the Salt sea 1 (n^-H nine times; rj daXaaaa runs a\un> [aAos, 
rj aAvfojl, mare salis, »i. salsissimum ) ; ‘the sea of the plain,' 
RV ‘sea of the Arabah ’ (.ITiyn five rimes; [17] 0<Ua<rcra 
[ttjs] ’Apafid ; mare solitudinis, m. desert i ; in the three places 

1 d;i? nnnp dvi yri. 

2 Jastrow, Rel. 0/ Bab. and Ass. 569. 
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where both designations are employed ‘ Salt sea ' is used to I 
explain the expression 'sea of the Arabah ’) ; and, in three 
places, ‘the eastern [east, former] sea' (’JSlpn DM . q $a\acr<Ta 
q irp'N ai'aTo\as , I’0(i'(Ku>t'o?, q 6 . q n p«rrj ; mare oriental?).^ In 
D.-J.1. Sic. (-4- I!>q v ) and in Jniephus (often: see especially 
it is ’Aff^aAriTts Aiju.i/ij ; so also in 1 ’liny ( lacus As • 
/'!ui‘i\te s . HN v. 15 15). Josephus also has q ^,060^1x19 Aiitn) 

( hi.'. I 2 2) ; cp the Sodomitish sea’ (ware Sodomiticuni) of 
4 I Istl j 7. This name occurs also in Kdrisi (3 5, transl. Jaubert, 

1 3.5':), who »aill.> it the sea of Sodom and tbunorrjb and the sea 
of Za'rah (Z>»ar). Its name in Arabic (at least since the eleventh 
century) is l‘ahr ( or Bukeirat ) Lilt; but this does not prove 
the name of Lot to have remained attached to the sea in local 
ti adiimn for four thousand years. It arises simply from the fact 
that Lot and the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah are men* 
tiuiied in the Koran. 

From the biblical point of view the Dead Sea is not 
very important. The references to it in the OT occur 
generally in topographical connections, especially in 
th linitions of the eastern frontier of the land of Israel. 
There are two notable exceptions : (a) where it comes 
into the story of the Cities of the Plain, and ( 6 ) where it 
is referred to in the prophetic descriptions of Ezek. 47 
and Zech. 148. The NT dues not refer to it at all. 

From the geographical point of view it is> other- 
wise : the interest of this lake is quite extraordinary. 

. . The Jordan valley, running from N to 
. eograp l- ^ ^ begins ( Q s j n k below sea-level as far 
ca m ere3 . y tAS3L little below Lake Huleh ; the Lake 
nf Galilee is some 68o feet lower, and thence the 'Arabah 
or GhOr continues to fall till the surface of the Dead Sea 
is reached at a dLt.inu* below the sea of some 1300 2 
feet. At the opposite extremity of this lake ends 
another valley, coming from the S. , formerly called the 
Aka i:ah [/. 1 • ]. Thus the lake const itm**s the deepest 
portion of what is the most strongly marked depres- 
sion (unconnected with the sea) on the surface of the 
globe. ’ It has no effluent. Should the question be 
asked, whether in former times the Jordan, after passing 
through the Dead Sea, may not have Unwed on south- 
ward lading at last into the Red Sea (Elanite Gulf or 
Gulf of ’Al-abah), it may suffice to point out how much 
below sea-level the Dead Sea is, and further, that the 
valley to the S. of the Dead Sea is really two valleys. 
One runs N. , the other S. , and the intersection or water- 
shed is at height of 650 feet above the level of the 
Red Sea and of the Mediterranean (according to the 
PEF survey). 4 Thus the two basins are hydrographic- , 
ally distinct, which is confirmed by a stratigraphical 
study of the sedimentary deposits on the valley floor I 
(Lartet). 

The geological investigation of Palestine and of the 
Dead Sea, carried on mainly by Fraas, Lartet, Hull, 

_ , . , and Blanckenhorn, has proved, con- 

. eo Ogica trar y to previous ideas, that the Dead 
mves lga ion. cannot possibly date from the 
historical epoch, and that it must have presented, at 
any rate from the beginning of the quaternary epoch, 
practically the same aspect and configuration as at 
present. Traces can still be seen, however, of a past 
time when the water stood as much as 1180 feet above 
it-, present level, as well as of another phase in which 
the difference was only 348 feet ; in short, the waters 
have gradually subsided to their present position. 

The actual level is that at which the evaporation exactly 
counterbalances the daily influx of water from the Jordan and 
the other affluents. Of thc.se Lst, the chief, including certain 

1 Notwithstanding the continued advocacy of the wrong view 

in PEFQ , i8g8, 112-13, k * s certain that CM in Dt. 342 

(AV 'the utmost sea’; RV ‘the hinder sea,' mg. ‘the western 
sea") is not the Dead Sea hut the Mediterranean ; cp Dt. 11 24. 

2 The (not very wide) variations from this figure can for the 
most part be explained by differences between one season and 
another, which can cause the level of the lake t>> rise or fall some 
10 01 rs feet. It is at its highest in April and May. 

3 The discovery of ilie great depth of the surlace of the Dead 
Sea below sea-level belongs to modern times; it was made in- 
dependently and almost simultaneously by Schubert on the one 
hand, and Moore and Beek on the other, in 1837 ; and afterwards 
confirmed by Russegger and by Symonds. 

4 The distance from the watershed to the Red Sea is about 
46 m., and to the Dead Sea over 73 m. 


winter torrents, are: (a) on the eastern side, reckoning from N, 
to S., the Wady Ghuweir, the Wadys Ztrh~t-Ma'm (Callirrhoe)- 
Mojib (Arnun), Lem- Hamad, ed-Der.Va (Kerak). Numereh, el 
Ahsa (or e>-b.'ili> eh) ; (A) on the S., the Wadys Tufileh, el-Jeib, 
el-Fikreh (ilk'e three traverse a marshy plain, the Sebkhah, 
which stretches immediately southwards from the Dead Sea and 
is bordered by gigantic thickets of reeds) ; (c) on the western side, 
going from b. to N., the Wady el-Muhauwat, the Wady Seyal 
(to the S. of which lies Sebbeh, the ancient fortress of Ma^ida), 
the spring of ‘Ain-Jedy (Engedi), the Wady en-Nar (keilruii), 
and the spring of 'Ain el-Feshkhah (cp Beth-Akabah), to the S. 
of which is the headland known as Rus el-Feshkhah. 

Tne amount of daily evaporation 1 has been estimated 
at 13^ millimetres, and the daily contribution of the 
Jordan alone at 6,000,000 tons (the volume of the 
Rhone at its influx into the Lake of Geneva is 22,000,000 
tons). Another feature of it is its great density, which 
arises from its salinity (the mean is 1. 166). At a depth 
of 1000 feet the solid matters contained in the water 
represent 27 per cent of the total weight. These sub- 
stances are mainly chlorides of sodium, magnesium, and 
calcium, also certain derivatives of bromium. The 
chloride of magnesium gives the water a very dis- 
agreeable taste ; the chloride of calcium gives it its 
slightly oily consistency. The eyes, and some assert 
also the skin, are powerfully affected by contact with it. 
Garments receive from the evaporating water .1 saline 
deposit, with indelible spots of an oily appearance. 
The salt encrusts also the many trees and pieces of wood 
which lie stranded on the shore ; so much so that they 
form a characteristic feature of the landscape, and recall 
the striking antithesis in Jer. l7s-8. 

A bath in the Dead Sea at once proves its difference 
in density from other seas or from fresh- water lakes. 
4 fharar-tm-. E ?S S float on it. The human body 
. 1 - r 4. being lighter than the water, swimming 
is ic ea ures. ^ ecomes d^adt, the head alone of the 
swimmer tending to sink. The boiling point of the water 
is 221 0 V. It is remarkably limpid, and has a beautiful 
colour, now blue, now green. To think of this lake as 
sombre and sad is quite an illusion ; its intense colouring, 
its varied effects of light, its scarped overhanging slopes 
broken by deep gorges, produce a picture of wild and 
sublime beauty. ' The scenery round the sea is very 
fine,' says Conder ; ' it is compared, by those who have 
seen both, to that of the Lake of Geneva.’ The present 
writer, whose home is in Geneva, agrees with this com- 
parison, it being understood that it is between the 
northern portion of the Dead Sea and the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva towards the embouchure of the 
Rhone. Another common error about the Dead Sea is 
that its waters have no motion ; on the contrary, it is 
constantly agitated by the winds, and storms sometimes 
drive huge billows to the shore. It docs not owe its 
name to this imagined immobility, but rather to the fact 
that no sort of living creature — fish, crustacean, mollusc, 
etc. — can subsist in its waters, the only exceptions being 
certain inferior organisms and microbes, as shown by 
the investigations of Ehrenberg and of the zoologist 
Lortet (not to be confused with the geologist Lartet). 
This fact — which is conclusively proved by the death 
not only of the fish carried down into it by the Jordan 
(their bodies serve as food for numerous birds which 
frequent the neighbourhood), but also of salt-water 
fishes — has given rise to various incorrect ideas. Thus 
it has been said that birds attempting to fly over it drop 
down dead ; this is a mere imagination — a fable which, 
like a host of earlier witnesses, the present writer is able 
to contradict from ocular testimony — or perhaps it may 
be the result of a confusion with some other lake (see 
Reland, 244 ff.). It is equally false to say that the 
shores of the Dead Sea derive their barrenness from the 
pernicious action of its waters. What hinders the 
growth of plants in its vicinity is not the presence of the 
lake itself, but the absence of fresh water whether from 
affluents or by precipitation. WTierever there is fresh 

i The evaporation produces whitish or bluish clouds which 
float ahove the water. He*ice ‘ a smoking waste ’ (Wisd. 10 7). 
Cp Nib&han. 
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running water, as at Engedi, where there is a thermal 
spring (79 0 F. ), vegetalmn flourishes (ep Cant. 1 14) and, 
as elsewhere throughout the Ghor, exhibits a com- 
bination of tropical plants with others belonging to the 
Mediterranean region. Finally, the scant population 
of its shores is to be accounted for mure by the torrid 
temperature (above 100° F. in the shade) than by any 
infertility or positive in salubrity. 

In fact, the lake ha* not always been *<■ deserted : witness, for 
example, the town ol Tamak at tin- S\V. extremity. F\en the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee ha\e gi Jiln.illy come to be wholly 
abandoned except in three or lour localities. The shores of the 
Dead Sea too had once a very different aspect. Doth in 
antiquity (we learn this from 'I .ic. Hist. fir* and also fmm the 
Madeba mosaic) and so recently as the time of the C msades 
when Kerak and oilier feu tresses had such an important position, 
the waters of the lR.ul Sea were enlivened with passim; vessels. 
Nor were the curative qualities of the water of the Lh ad Sea 
unknown in the Roman pc nod. Julius Afrt* anus .spi aks of 
these baths as wholesome (K eland, 253 ./.). as also dues G;ilcn 
{ib. 241 /.), who (wrong I > ) adds that an artificial substitute could 
be obtained by the simple expedient of saturating ordinary sea 
water with added stilt. Mention is often made of the mephitic 
odour exhaled by the Dead Sea (see Nibshan); but it has not 
been shown that the lake itself is the cause of this. It may be 
occasioned either !•} the marshy lagoons by which the lake is 
bordered, or by the mineral springs of the neighbourhood. The 
sulphurous odour, which reminds one of that of rotten eggs, is 
particularly noticeable near Win el-Feshkhah. 

The lake, as we have seen, lies N and S. , with «x 
maximum length of 47 \ m. f a maximum breadth of 10 

8 . Dimensions. <.'p se P hus 66 «?<1 1 7 m 
respective!) ) and a superficial area of 

360 sq. m. (the Lake of Geneva being 224 sq. m. ). 
It is divided into two unequal portions by a peninsula, 
n-ie m. in length and about 40-80 ft. above the level 
of the lake, flat for the most part, but with a range of 
hills rising 300 ft. This peninsula, formed of white 
calcareous marl, with deposits of salt and gypsum, 
projects from the E. shore ; it is separated from the \Y. 
shore by a channel about 3 m. in breadth. The name 
of the peninsula is el-Mezra'ah or el- Lisan ; the last 
designation, meaning 'the tongue,' has been brought 
into connection with the mention of the p^'S (EV 1 the 
bay [mg. . ‘ Heb. tongue'] that looketh southward ') in 
Josh. 1625; but whilst the modern Arabic term is 
applied to the land in the middle of the lake, the two 
biblical passages refer to the water at the two ends of 
the lake (cp Is. 11 15 ; 1 the tongue of the Egyptian sea ’). 

The N. promontory of the Lisjin has been named Cape 
Costigan and the b. Cape Mn|\neux in honour of two bold 
explorer-, who navigated the Dead Sea in 1835 and 1847 respec- 
tively^ We ought also to mention the expeditions of Moore and 
Beek in 1837 and of SymomJs in 1841, and especially that of 
Lieut. Lynch of the U.S. navy in 1848 and that of the Due de 
Luynes in 1864, both of which were of great importance. 1 

The portion of the Dead Sea to the N. of the Lisan 
is much the larger, and reaches a great depth (1278 ft. ). 
The S. smaller portion is quite shallow (10-18 ft. ), and 
in parts even fordable. Possibly this portion is of less 
ancient date than the rest of the lake, and may have 
arisen within historie times in consequence of some sub- 
sidence of the land. The shores immediately bordering 
on this section are the most saline of the whole country. 
There are salt marshes in the neighbourhood, and it is 
there that, running parallel with the W. shore, the 
curious ridge of rock salt, a veritable hors eF oeuvre as 
Lartet (p. 87) picturesquely calls it, occurs. It is 
called Jebel Usdum or Hajar-Usdum or Khasm- 
Usdum, — thus echoing the name of Sodom, — and rises 
to a height of 600 ft. , with a length of 3^ m. and a 
breadth of over half a mile. In its immediate vicinity 
can be seen, occasionally at least, detached pillars of salt, 
suggesting some resemblance to a rudimentary colossal 
statue. 


Another peculiarity is the presence of asphalt in the 
Dead Sea basin (see Bitumen), whence the Greek name 
of Asphaltitis (cp Tac. Hist. 56 ; Str. 


6. Its asphalt. 


I6242 ; Dioscor. I99 ; Diod. Sic. 1928). 


1 Since 1893 rowing boats, sailing boats, and, more recently, 
even steam launches have occasionally been at the service of 
travellers. 


Near the lake are found beds of a whitish chalky marl, 
and also of bituminous marl. It is not, however, from 
these deposits on its shores that the water of the Dead 
Sea derives its bituminous constituents, but rather, no 
doubt, from deep subaqueous beds; there la been 
observed a marked coincidence between the appea ance 
of considerable bituminous masses floating on the surface 
and the occurrence of the earthquakes which at intervals 
desolate the whole of that region. When these take 
place quantities of bitumen are broken loose and come 
to the suffice ; the natives are diligent in collecting 
them, but hitherto 110 methodical explnitntion of these 
mineral resources on a. conmiereial basis lias been 
attempted. The existence of bituminous constituents 
in small quantity in the water can always be shown. 

Notwithstanding the presence ol tins bitumen, of 
sulphur springs, and of masses of sulphur which are 
met with here and there, as also of certain igneous 
formations, the region of the Dead Sea must not be 
included in the category of volcanic territories properly 
so called. On the contrary, in opposition to the asser- 
tions of certain travellers too richly endowed with 
imagination [e.g. , Russegger and van de Velde), the 
very competent geologists already named agree in 
doubting whether any large part in the formation of 
this region ought to be attributed to igneous fnvees. 1 

The cretaceous beds rise in regular stages on the W. hank 
from the margin of the lake. On the other shore the arrange- 
ment is no less regular ; but under the cretaceous bed*, there are 
carboniferous strata and beneath there are other formations still 
more ancient. At the most it may Lie admitted that certain 
volcanic agitations have made themselves felt in the depths of 
the lake. Blanckenhorn ( ZDPV t 1896, p. 59) recalls and 
attaches importance to an observation made by Molyneux and 
quoted by Ritter (706 /.) relating to a whitish belt of foam 
stretching from the NW. of the lake towaids the Lisan and 
following on the whole the median line of the lake, above which 
a whitish vapour lingered in the air. From this phenomenon, 
supported by certain other indications, he concludes the existence 
of a fault in the floor of the lake which is prolonged in the 
channel skirting the Lisan and terminates in the S. portion of 
the lake near the embouchure of the W. Muhauwat. < >11 10th- 
12th March of this year (1899) the author of this, article witnessed 
the same phenomenon as that seen by Molyneux in 1847. 

In a general way we might describe the geological 
formation of the Jordan valley and Dead Sea basin by 

Th t tec ^ n ' ca ^ expression ejfondrement. 

■ r ^ The phenomenon occurred at the time of 

m en. . t ^ e t rans ihon from tin* tertiary to the 
quaternary epoch. It is not possible, therefore, to estab- 
lish any relation between the formation of the Dead Sea 
as a. whole and the catastrophe described in Gen. 19 . 
At most that narrative might possibly admit of being 
connected with certain events of a more local character 
and of secondary importance, which might have occurred 
within historic times (see Lot, Siddim, Sodom). 

As we have not to deal with the historical side of the question, 
but with the geographical only, it will suffice to say (a) that the 
text of Genesis speaks of a rain of fire and brimstone and a 
pillar of smoke rising to heaven, but neither of an earthquake, 
nor of an igneous eruption, nor of an inundation ; (A) that there 
is nothing to show that the cities of the lVntapolis were in the 
plain of Siddim ; (c) that the remark 111 Gen. 14 ^ ‘the plain of 
Siddim which is tin Salt Si a' may be a conjecture of the 
narrator or e\en the gloss of a copyist or late reader ; (</) that 
account must be taken of the mention of the kikkdr of Jordan 
(Gen. 13 10-12 19 17 25 28 29) ; (<•) that pos- ibly a distinction must 
be made between the actual position of the Pentapolis and the 
position assigned to it by later writers, inasmuch as these 
entertained perhaps divergent opinions as to this point ; (_/") 
that the position of Zoar is as problematical as that of the other 
four cities ; finally (.£-) that scholars are divided into two camps 
— those who place the Pentapolis in the N. of the Dead Sea, 
and those who place it in the S. 

In complete contrast with its sombre narratives 
regarding these doomed cities, the OT, 111 two propheti- 
cal passages of Ezekiel and Zechariah already cited, 
describes the transformation of the waste and barren 
regions of the Dead Sea by a life-giving stream issuing 
from the temple, fertilising all that it touches so that 
fish and fruit-bearing trees abound. 

1 The well-known geologist von Hoffmann has adopted this 
view. 
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Reland, Paleestina , 238-258 ; Seetzen, K risen, 1 405-430 | 
2217-274 293-385 37-16 4352-365 367-389401-403; v. Schubert, 
Reise in dees Morgenlatul, 3 £4-94 ; Robin- 
8 . Literature. ''Oil, Bibl . Res. 201-253 463-501 601-01 <8 ; 

Phys. Geogr. of the Holy Land, 187-216 (’65) ; 
Ritter, t'ergl. Erdkunde der S inai-Iltillimcl , 7 >on Paliestina , 
eit. ii. 1 553-780; Der Jordan und die / > esc h iff u ng des Todten 
M ceres ( Vj) I Tobier, Topographie von Jerusalem, 2906-952; 
de Saulcy, Voyage autoitr ile la RIcr Morte (‘53) ; Rey, Voyage 
dans le Haouran et attx bords de la Mer Morte , 215-306; 
Fraas, A us dent Orient : Geologische Be track tung en (’67), 62-67 
73-70 ; Das Todte Aleer (‘67) ; Tuch, Ueber den Ur sprung des 
To i ten M ceres nach dem AT (’63); Lynch, Narrative of the , 
US Expedition to . . . the Dead Sea (’49); Official Report of i 
the US Expedition , etc. (’52) ; Due de Luynes, Voyage d' Ex- 
plo ration d la Mer Morte (’75, seq.\ see especially vol. iii., 
Geologic, par M. Louis Lartet ; A. Stoppani, II Mare Alorto 
( 75): F. Falcucci, II Alar Morto e la Pentapoli del Giordano 
(’3i); Hull, Mount Seir (’89), chap. 13 f ; Memoir on the 
Geology and Geography of Arabia Petreea , Palestine , etc. ('89) ; 
Guerin, Description de la Palestine (’74); Samarie, 1 60-96; 
Lortet, La Syrie cfaujourd'hui ('84), 389-442; Tristram, The 
Land of Israel ('82), 255-360; G. A. Sm., Hist. Geog. of the 
lloly Land (’94), 497-516 ; Blanckenhorn, * Entsteh. u. Gesch. 
d. 1'udten Meeres,’ ZDPV , 10 1-59 (’96); ‘ Noch einmal Sodom 
u. Gomorrha,' ib. 21 65-83 (’98); ‘Das Tote Meer u. der Unter- 
gang von Sodom u. Gomorrha ' (’p8) ; Diener, * Die Katastrophe 
von Sodom u. Gomorrha im Lichte geologischer Forschung,’ 
Mitth. der K.-K. Geogr. Ges. in IVein, 1897, pp. 1-22). LU. G. 

DEAL, TENTH (]TJT>), Lev. 14 10. See Weights 

and Measures. 

DEATH (Oanatoc). see Dead, The. 

DEBIR (-)'□’) ; AaBein [B*], -p [AL], AaBein [B*>]), 
king of Eglon, defeated and slain by Joshua (Josh. IO3 
cp 23). 

DEBIR P S 3T ; A&B€ip [BAL]). (i) A place in the 

S. of Judah (Josh. 10 38/. etc.) ; see Kirjath-sepher. 

\e. In Josh. 15 7, mm is by AV taken as a place-name 
on the N. boundary of Judah ; it has been identified by 
some with the present Thoghret ed Debr near Tal’at 
ed -Dam (Adummim) on the way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. 

The text, however, is uncertain and the word may not bea place- 
name. tP renders: ‘tn the fourth part (jrym) of the vale of 
Achor.’ Di. suggests the translation ‘backwards’ — i.e., ‘west- 
wards’ — meaning 4 behind’ ; but there is no other instance 
of its geographical application. 1 

3. Josh. 1326; RV ni tJ. Lidebir. G. A. S. 

DEBORA, RV Deborah (AeBBcop& [BN], Ae/v\Bcop& 
[A], the grandmother of Tobit (Tob. 1 8). 

DEBORAH (iTYQ^, ’a bee,’ § 68; cp WRS in 
Journ. Phil. 14 [’85] 120/; AeBBtop* [BAL]). 1. A 

q . heroine who, with the aid of Barak, de- 

of her li vere d the Israelites from their Canaanite 

Id h" oppressors. The victory is celebrated in 
ea ers ip. t h e triumphal ode, Judg. 5. The Israelites, 
particularly the tribes which had settled about the plain 
of Jczreel, had been reduced to great straits by the 
Canaanites, who, holding the fortified cities along the 
plain (Judg. 1 27), blockaded the main roads and cut 
off communication, while from their strongholds they 
harried the country so that the un walled villages were 
deserted (56/). Incited by Deborah, the Israelites at 
last took up arms against their oppressors. Under 
Barak as their leader, Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
united with Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali, and gave 
battle to .Sisera and the confederate Canaanite kings 
in the plain not far from Taanach and Megiddo. 
The Canaanites, notwithstanding their formidable iron 
chariots, were put to rout ; the waters of the Kishon 
completed their ruin. Sisera, seeking refuge in flight 
at a nomad's tent, was killed by a woman, Jael. 

The history of the struggle is related somewhat 
differently in chap. 4,“ according to which Barak, at the 
summons of Deborah, raised ten thousand men of the 
tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, occupied Mt. Tabor, 
and from that position attacked Sisera as the latter was 
advancing against him. A more serious difference is that 

1 Read rr3~£, ‘to the wilderness' — i. e . , of Judah. Beth- 
arabah (cp 1 '•< ) was one of its cities (I061 ff.). 

2 On the relation of chaps. 4 and 5 in general, see Judges, § 7. 


in chap. 4 the oppressor of Israel, from whom it is delivered 
by Deborah, is Jabinkingof Hazor, acity in Upper Galilee; 
whilst Sisera is only Jabin's general. In the action, how- 
ever, Jabin plays no part ; and we can only surmise that 
the story of Sisera has, by mistake, been connected 
with a tradition of a conflict between some of the 
northern tribes and the king of Hazor (cp also Josh. 11). 

From chap. 4 we learn that Deborah was a prophetess 
— an inspired woman ; that her husband's name was 
Lappidoth ; and that her home was between Bethel and 
Ramah, whither the Israelites resorted to her for judg- 
ment. Chap. 5 15, however, seems to prove that she 
was of the tribe of Issachar ; and other considerations 
would incline us to think that she lived in or near the 
plain of Jezreel. (For a conjecture on this subject see 
Daberath. ) That her home was in Mt. Ephraim may 
have been inferred by the author of 45 (an editorial 
addition to the narrative) from the existence of a tomb 
of Deborah under a tree below Bethel, where, according 
to the patriarchal legend (see below, no. 2), the nurse of 
Rebekah was buried (Gen. 358). 

Barak, who shares with Deborah the glory of the 
victory, was from Kedesh in Naphtali (46). This city 

2 Barak * s somew ^ at remote . and in the account of 

Sisera’s flight seems impossible. It has 
been conjectured by Wellhausen ( CH 221) that the name 
of the more famous Kedesh in Galilee has here sup- 
planted an obscure Kedesh {q.v . , 2) in Issachar (1 Ch. 
672 [57] — mentioned with Daberath not far from Mt. 
Tabor) ; a suggestion which is the more plausible that 
5 15. if the text be sound, connects Barak also with 
Issachar (cp Bezaanannim, Kishion). It is possible 
that Kedesh in Naphtali, in the immediate vicinity of 
Hazor, comes in some way from the story of Jabin. 

The Song of Deborah- bears in itself the evidence that 
it is the work of one who had lived through the great 

3 The Sone stru ££ le w h*ch it celebrates, and is for 
of Deborah that reason °* inestimable value as an 

historical monument. It is also not only 
one of the oldest Hebrew poems which have come down 
to us, but one of the greatest. On its date cp SlSERA 
and Poetical Literature, § 4 (iv. ). See also His- 
torical Literature, § 2. 

Few odes in the world s literature, indeed, can be 
compared with this triumphal Te Deum. Unfortunately, 
the text, especially in vv. 8-15, has suffered grievously 
from the injuries of time. 

Until very recent times, Deborah has been universally 
believed to be the author. It is ascribed to her in the 
title ; and this testimony was thought to be conclusively 
confirmed by v. 7, ‘ Until I, Deborah, arose.' The form 
of the Hebrew verbs in this verse, however, is ambiguous, 
and the clause might equally well be interpreted, ‘ Until 
thou didst arise, Deborah ’ (cp v. 12) ; whilst (3 and Vg. 
render in the third person (cp o. 15). On the other 
hand, the natural inference from v. 15, and especially 
from v. 12, is that the heroine is not the poet. 

On the subjects of this article see, further, Moore, 
Judges ('95), and cp Jael. On the Song of Deborah, 
cp Hadrach, Kadesh (2), Kishon, Meroz, and see 
A. Muller, Das Lied der Deborah ('87) ; G. A. Cooke, 
The History and Song of Deborah ('92) ; additional 
literature in Moore, op. cit., 127, 136. 

More recent studies, chiefly in the text, are : Grimme, ZDMG , 
'96, 572 ff.; Marquart, Fundament e isr. u. jild. Gesch. (’96) ; 
Budde, Actes d. JCnte Congres d. Orientalistes , 2 20 ff. (’96); 
Ruben, JQR , ’98, 541 ff.; Riess, Preuss. Jahrb. 91 295 ff. ; 
D. H. Muller, Actes d. /' Xl me Congres d. Orientalistes , 4 261 ff. 
(’9 s )* G. F. M. 

2. Rebekah's nurse who, according to J, died and was buried 
below Bethel under the oak known as Allo.n-cacuth (Gen. 36 8, 
pef$fiu>pa [Ej, Sefioppa [L]). . She: L alluded to, but unnamed, in 
24 59, where she accompanies Rebekah on her departure from 
Bethuel [Jj. To connect these two traditions would make her 
about 150 years old at the time of her death. [For a radical 
emendation of the text which removes this difficulty, see Dinah.] 

See, further, Deborah (i). 

DEBT ("CD, 2 K. 4 7 ; iANiON.Mt.l827), DEBTOR 
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DECALOGUE 

(Tin? Ezek. 1 S 7 ; xpeo4>iA€THC. Lk. 74*)- Scc Law 
and Justice, § 16, and Trade and < ommerce. 

DECALOGUE (h AekaAotoc, sc. BiBAoc ; deca- 
sc. liber), a term adopted from Patristic Greek and 
Latin, and meaning what we commonly call the ten com- 
mandments. Ultimately, the name comes from the LXX 
which in this case adheres closely to the original Hebrew 
__ and speaks, not of ten commandments, 

i Mpanincr 1 ' ' 


_ 5 but of ten words (dma \ 6 yoi or imuara, 

Ex. .>4 28 Dt. 4 13 10 4). The decalogue, 
according to the biblical narrative, was uttered by God 
from Horeb and written by him on two tables of stone 
which he had prepared. Afterwards, when Moses had 
broken the tables in indignation at the idolatry of the 
people, he was bidden to hew other tables on which ( Jod 
again wrote the ten words. They were the foundation 
of 0 covenant (bi'n'/h) between Yah we and his people 
(Dt. 413) and were placed in the ark as the ‘ testimony’ 
(cdi/th) or revelation of Yahwe’s will (Ex. 2.’> 16) ; see 
Covenant, o' (ii. ). 

The two parallel texts of the decalogue, one in Ex. 20 
the other in Dt. present striking points of difference. 
. . In Exodus the sabbath is to be kept, be- 

texts eau se \anwe made all things in six days 
and rested the seventh ; in Deuteronomy, 
because the slave as well as his master needs rest. Here, 
too, as in the command to honour parents, there are 
amplifications of language peculiar to the recension in 
Deuteronomy. In Exodus the Israelite is forbidden to 
covet his neighbour's house, and then wife, slave, and 
cattle are specified as possessions included within the 
Hebrew idea of house or household. In Deuteronomy 
the commandment is adapted to a later and more humane 
view. First, the Israelite is not to * covet ’ his neigh- 
bour’s wife. Next, he is not to ' desire’ his neighbour’s 
house, land, slaves, etc. The separation of the wife from 
mere property is very significant (see Family, § 6). 

How comes it that the parallel texts vary so seriously? 
The answer now generally given is that originally the 
decalogue was composed of concise precepts, which were 
expanded in different ways by later editors. The deca- 
logue was incorporated in his work by the Elohist ; it 
was repeated by the Deuteronomist and lastly by the 
Priestly Writer. No wonder then that, in the final 
redaction of the Pentateuch, each text of the decalogue 
offers clear marks of the Deuteronomical style, whilst in 
Ex. 203-n the Deuteronomic motive of humanity has 
been supplanted by the example of God's rest after the 
week of creation — evidence of a super- redaction in the 
spirit of P (ep Ex. 31 17 b Gen. 2 2b). Commandments 6-9 
preserve their primitive form. We may therefore on that 
analogy restore the decalogue to its original form thus : — 

Decalogue of Exodus 20 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me. 

2 Thou shalt not make unto thee any (graven) image. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of Yahwe thy God for a vain 
end.l 

4. Remember the sabbath day to hallow it. 

5. Honour thy father and thy mother. 

6 . Thou shalt do no murder. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not hear false witness against thy neighbour. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house. 

(a) In their arrangement the commandments fall into 
two pentads, or sets of five each, corresponding to the 
3 Arr two tables. The first table sets forth 

ment * aw * n l ^ e P ure wors hip 

Yahwe and in reverence to parents, the 
second table exhibits the law of probity or duty to fellow 
Israelites, conceived, however, in an exclusively negative 
form. This is the scheme known to Philo (De Decalogo, 
12) and Josephus (Ant. iii. 5s), adopted by the Greek 
and Anglican churches, as also by the Scottish and 
other churches of the Calvinistie type, and approved, 
among recent scholars, by Dillmann. 

* Perhaps for purposes of sorcery. 


DECALOGUE 

Another arrangement (adopted by Knobel and, in 
1869, by Kuenen) is to count the opening statement, ’ I 
am \ahuc thy God,’ etc., us the first 'word,' and bind 
the commandments against foreign gods and image wor- 
ship into one. This is the Talmudic- division, which is 
still in force among the Jews, and is also of greater 
antiquity in the Greek church than some have supposed. 1 

Augustine, too (and he is followed by Roman Catholics 
and Luthnuns), t teats the prohibition of serving other 
gods and worshipping images as one commandment. 
He makes this the first, however, not, like the modern 
Jews, the second ’ word.’ Hence he has to divide the pro- 
hibition <>r coveting into two co m found ment s, viz. . one 
ugainstcov 1 -linga neighbour's wife, theother against covet- 
ing his goods. The objection to the 'Talmudic scheme is 
the aw kwardness of a law which makes up the number ten 
from one statement of fact and nine precepts. TheAugus- 
tinian scheme cannot be fitted to the text in Exodus and 
can .scarcely have I nx-n intended even bythe Deuteronomist. 

The order given by the Vatican text of the LXX 
in Exodus is 4 Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not murder,’ and in Deutero- 
nomy 4 Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
murder, Thou shalt not steal.’ Probably the variation 
arose from the feeling that the prohibition of adultery, 
as the destruction of family life, should be immediately 
connected with the injunction to honour parents. 

We come next to the question of date. The Elohist 
document (perhaps a later edition of it) is our earliest 
4 Date cxterna ^ w ' tness > and that does not carry us 
’ back beyond the middle of the eighth century 
B.c. Nor does internal evidence point to a much earlier 
time. The character of the decalogue, which is not 
ritual but almost purely moral ; the prohibition of images, 
apparently unknown to Elijah and Elisha ; the refine- 
ment which forbids thoughts of covetousness (the Hebrew 
cannot fairly be taken otherwise); all lend support to the 
view that the decalogue is grounded on the teaching of 
the great prophets of whose discourses we have written 
records. It has been compared with the loftier teaching 
in Micah66-8, and may belong to the same age, i.e., at 
earliest that of Manasseh (see, further, Moses). 

The reasons against a date very much earlier are 
clinched by the modern discovery that there was another 
„ . decalogue older in character. True, we 

a ij cannot say for certain how each particular 

an 0 er p rece p t G f this older decalogue ran. We 

Ueca Ogue. do know, however, that reference is made 
to it by the Yahwist in Ex. 3428, and further, that the 
decalogue itself is imbedded in 10-26, and there is, there- 
fore , no doubt about its general character. Wellhausen’s 
reconstruction is as follows: 2 — 

Decalogue of Exodus 34 

1. Thou shalt worship no other god. 

2. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

3. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. 

4. Every firstling is mine. 

5. Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks. 

6. And the feast of ingathering at the year’s end. 

7. Thou shalt not offer the blood of iny sacrifice with leaven. 

8. The fat of my feast shall not be left over till the morning .3 

9. The best of the firstfruits of thy land shall thou bring to the 
house of Yahwe thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. 4 

The Yahwistic legend which encloses this decalogue 
is simpler and more natural, for here it is Moses, not 

1 Geffken (Einthcilung des Dekalogs , 1838) found it to occur 
first in Syncellus(cm:a79oA.D.)and Cedrenus (1130) ; but Nestle 
has shown that it is to be met with in the Codex Vaticanus and 
the Ambrosianus. See Nestle, Exp. Times, % 

and cp Redpath, ‘Codex Zittaviensis,’ Exp. Times , 8383 
(Mav 97). 

2 CT/33 if.\ cp Stade, GVI I510; Staerk, Denteronoimum, 

30 f. ... 

3 According to the more original text in Ex. 23 18. 

4 The number ten is gained by omitting the command of the 
seventh-day rest (which is out of place in the cycle of annual 
feasts), and the command that all males should appear before 
Yahwe thrice in the year (which is merely a recapitulation of the 
three preceding laws). 
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YahwA, who hews the tables and writes the words. The 
decalogue represents that ritual of outward worship 
which was essential to the early stages of national 
religion, but was subordinated to ethical monotheism 
by Amos and his . successors. Vet even this decalogue 
must be put long after the time of Moses. The feasts 
mentioned imply an agricultural life, and must have been 
adopted by the Israelites after their settlement. 

See < K-hler, Old V estament Theology , 1 267 ff. (§§ 85, 86) ; and, 
for the l.itcr criticism. Kuenen, Hex. 244; Smend, ATRel. 

27 if., 278./C ; Rothstein, Das B u ndesb uck , 
6. Literature. (’8rf) ; Budde in ZA ^‘(‘91), pp. 99 f, 220 f.\ 

Bantsch, Das Bu ndesb uch (‘92) ; Meissner, 
Der Dekalog (’93) ; Rfbntefiore, JQR 3 286 ff. ; Addis, The 
Documents of the Hexatiuck , 1 136 ff. Robertson Smith (EBP) 
art. ‘Decalogue’) in 1876 hi; Id that the decalogue, as a system 
of ‘ ten words, was as old as Moses, though the original fourth 
commandment must have had a much simpler form. He also re- 
jected the hypothesis of a second decalogue. How largely he had 
modified his views in later years on both points may be gathered 
from OTJCP) 334 ff. See also Exodus, ti. § 4. \v. E. A. 

DECAPOLIS (AgkattoAic [Ti. \VH]) is the name 
given in the gospels (Mt 4 25 Mk. 5 20) to a territory in 

, „ . ... Bashan and Gilead covered, or affected, 

1. Gre 3k cities , e , Ct 

n r j • by the power of a league of ten or more 
and confedera- f „ , ,, . P - 

, . Greek cities (called in Mk. / 31 ra upia 

ions. AeKcnroXews, by Pliny NX \. 15, 

Decapolitana regio). Josephus calls the league its«-lf 
both AeKdoroAts (B/ iii. 97) and at iv tt) Euptp otha 
TTuXeis (Pita, 65 74). Other curly instances of the 
name are Ptolemy v. 1522, and CIG, no. 450, of 

the time of Hadrian. Eusebius describes the J >eua- 
polis of the Gospels as a region (see below, § 2). 

The first Greek cities in bvria were founded by the 
veterans of Alexander, and from his time their numbers 
were rapidly increased by the immigration of Greeks 
under the patronage of the Seleueuls and Ptolemies. 
On the west the Greeks settled in ultimately Hellenised 
Phoenician and Philistine towns ; but beyond Jordan 
many of their settlements were upon fresh sites. Among 
the oldest were Pella, Dion, Philadelphia (on the 
site of Rabbath-Ammon), Gadara, and Abila — all strong 
fortresses by 218 B.c. (Polyb. 671; lb 39 ; Jos. Ant. 
xii. 83 ; Sturk, Gaza, 381). Bosra had become largely 
Greek in the time of the Maccabees (1 Mace. 5 * 4 ^). 
Gerasa and Hippus are not mentioned till the first 
century b.c. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 15 3 4 ; BJ i. 1 8). 

As the Hellenic world came under Roman sway, 
various confederacies of Greek cities were formed, both 
for purposes of trade, like the Hanseatic League, and 
for defence against alien races (Mommsen, Prov. of the 
Rom. E;np . , Eng. ed. 1 264 f . ). Such confederation 
was nowhere more necessary than in Syria, where, after 
the success of the Maccabees, and especially under the 
Jewish king Alexander Jannceus (104-78 b.c.), the 
Greek cities must needs have combined against the 
common danger of overthrow and absorption by their 
Semitic neighbours. Such combinations, however, if 
they were formed, proved a failure till the Roman legions 
led by Pompey reached Syria in 65. Then the Greek 
cities took a new lease of life. Several called themselves 
after Pompey, and several dated their eras from the 
year of his Syrian campaign, 64-63 B.c. Among these 
were Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Dion, Abila, Kanata, 
Kanatha, and Philadelphia. Pompey gave them, or 
after this time they gradually received, municipal free- 
dom, the rights of coinage, asylum, property in the 
surrounding districts, and association with one another. 
They were, however, put under the Roman Province of 
Syria (Ant. xiv. 4 4 BJ i. 7 7), and taxed for imperial pur- 
poses ; their coins bore ‘the image of Caesar’; and 
they were liable to military serviee (BJ ii. 18 19). Some 
of them, certainly with the reservation of their rights, 
were afterwards transferred from the Governor of Syria 
to the direct authority of Herod. 

From Pompey's time to Hadrian’s (106 A. D. ), Rome's 
grasp of Eastern Palestine was neither constant nor 
effective. It was during this time, and in this region of 


DECAPOLIS 

j unsettlement, that the League of the Decapolis arose. 
The precise year we are unable to fix ; it may not have 
been till after Herod's du.it h in 4 i«.c. , but probably 
o Tba TWu was so,m after Dompcy's campaign. 

... . * At first, as the name implies, the League 

po 1 an eague. com p r j sec ] ten cities. Only one lay \V. 
of Jordan — Scythopolis, the ancient Bethshean. Com- 
manding the approach to the others, by Esdraclon, from 
the Greek cities of the coast and the Levant, Scythopolis 
remained the capital of the league. All the other nine lay 
either upon the three great roads which, crossing Jordan, 
traversed E. Palestine, or on the trunk road which these 
ultimately joined : Pella, Gadara, and Hippos on the 
E. edge of the Jordan valley, and the Lake of Galilee; 
Dion, Gerasa (modern Jernsh), and Philadelphia on or 
near the S. road ; Raphana, somewhere near the central 
road ; Kanatha (now Kanawat, see Kenatii), where 
the central road joins the great trunk road from N. to 
S. at the foot of the Jebel Hauran ; and Damascus, at 
the junction of this road v ith the northernmost of the 
three roads. All the sites are certain except those of 
Raphana and of Dion. These form the earliest list that 
we have — Pliny’s in HX 5 16 [18]. Other cities were 
added. Ptolemy gives eighteen, omitting Raphana, and 
adding other nine, mostly towards Damascus, — Abila, on 
a branch of the Yarmuk 12 m. E. of Gadara ; Kanata, 

I either the modern Kerak or el-Kuneiyeh in en-Nukra ; 
K.ipitoli.is, probably the modern Beit er-Ras, near 
Irbid ; and some of the Semitic towns incorporated in 
the extension of the Empire in 106, such as Edrei and 
Bosra. Each of these cities held sway over the territory 
in its neighbourhood. Round Hippos was Hippene 
(BJ iii. 3 1) ; round Gadara the country of the Gadarenes 
(Mk 5 1 according to one reading), which, if we can 
judge from the trireme on some Gadan ue coins, extended 
to the Lake of Galilee. In the fourth century Jerome 
calls all Gilead the ' region of Gerasa. ' These suburban 
properties or spheres of influence must have touched 
one another, and the remains of the long aqueduct from 
the centre of Hauran by Edrei to Gadara is one proof 
of how far they extended. The ' 1 Neapolitan region ’ 
(coasts of Decapolis) was, therefore, a wide and solid, 
if loosely defined, territory lying on the E. of the Lake 
of Galilee and stretching across a large part of Gilead. 
Eusebius (OS) defines the Decapolis of the Gospels 
as lying in Peraea round Hippos, Pella, and Gadara. 
Pliny, however, describes it as interpenetrated by the 
Jewish Tetrarchies (HuV 5 16) ; and in particular the 
territories of Herod Antipas in Galilee and Pera;a were 
probably so joined across Jordan as to cut off, from the 
E. Decapolis, the suburban territory of Scythopolis. 

Within this region of Decapolis Hellenism was pre- 
dominant in the time of the ministry of Jesus, and thence 
it flowed out upon Galilee. This is 
proved by a trace or two in the 
Gospels themselves (e.g. , the presence of a large herd 
of swine in Gadara), by the ample ruins, still extant, of 
Greek architecture (the most glorious period of which, 
however, was not till the time of the Antonines), and 
especially by the constant communication between the 
Decapolis and the Mediterranean ports and Greece, 
and by the flourishing state of Greek literature in the 
Ten Cities. The Decapolis had, in each city, temples 
to purely Hellenic deities, theatres, amphitheatres, and 
various athletic institutions. Yearly were the TrayKp&Tia 
celebrated — games in which every form of physical 
strength was exhibited. There was a vigorous 
municipal life of democratic constitution. Gadara was 
the birthplace or home of Philodemus the Epicurean (a 
contemporary of Cicero), Meleager the epigrammatist, 
Menippus the satirist, Theodorus the rhetorician (the 
tutor of Tiberius), and others. The Greek writers of 
Damascus are still better known. Gerasa had a school 
famous for its teachers. Besides, the League, being 
largely a commercial union, pushed the Greek methods 
of trade across W. Palestine ; the result is seen in the 
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many commercial and travellers’ terms and names for 
objects of trade and human consumption which, in the 
centuries immediately before and after Christ, passed 
from Greek into Hebrew, See Trade and Commerce. 

Besides the ancient authorities already cited, see Kpiphanius, 
H ceres. 29 7 ; Pc Mens, et Pond. 15; Stephan us By /ant. De 
Urbibits (Baril., 1568, ed. Dindorf, Lrps., 1825) 
Literature, especially the art. Tepaaa ; Relaml, Pahtstnui 
198, 203, y >Li ; E. de Saulcy, Numismat:que de la 
Tens S amie, Paris, 1874; Schur. //«?. 894^ ; GASin. 1!G 
chap. 2S ; and various works of travel in E. Palestine. n. ,\. s. 

DECK (CHp), Ezek. 27 0 RV 1 "-^-; I\V l>KNt hks. 
See Ship. 

DEDAN (pH. oftenest AaiAan [BXADKo]), asonof 
Raamah (see Geography, § 23), son of ( t\sn, Cun. 
IO7 (P), or of Jokshan, son of Keturah, Gen. 25 3 (J). 
iCh. I32. 

fiafiai/ [ADEQL], fie. [ML], fiaifiap. [B/?Q], fiapfia^ [L 1 Ch. 
1 32], fiaifia. [D], fiar [F], «at Sav [tj* l ]> fjiaSiap. (KJ, toufiafiav | B], 

As the name of ~ people it also occurs in Is. 21 1? 
(’caravans of Pkdamtes’ [so RX* ; AX' Dedan jm], in 
connection with the * land of ‘1 ema’ ; daidav [ 1 IN ACJ]. but 
inAq. andthm. 8u8avtji ; and in Tho >d. and Orig. 8cu8. 
[Qmff-]), Jer. 25-23 (with Tema and Buz), 498 (where it 
is thought of as adjoining Edom), Ezek. 25 13 (where 
0baq reads SiwKojievot ; ep (p BAFL for nn in Lev. 2617 ; 

Pesh. yjf'. Ezek. 27 20 (with Arabia, Kcdar, Sheba, 
and Raamah, as trading with Tyre), 3813 (with Sheba), 
but not 27 15 (see Ropamm). These passages (to 
which add Gen. 203 1 Ch. I32) all point to Arabia, but 
some to the southern, some to the northern region, 
pi occurs in Min. and Sab. inscriptions (see especially 
Glaser, Skizzc 2397). Probably Dedan was a tribe with 
permanent seats in S or central Arabia (Gl.iser, l.c . , 
locates X. of Medina) and trading settlements in the 
MV. F. 

DEDICATE, DEDICATION. For tnp. kiddes (lit. 
’to separate,’ more usually rendered ’to consecrate,’ 
’hallow,’ or ‘sanctify 1 ) see Clean and Unclean, 
§ 1 f. For Din, haram , see Ban. 

w. hdnak , epK&lNizeiN, meansprop. ‘ to initiate ; 
see Catechise, and cp BDB, s.v. Various dedication 
ceremonials are described, mostly in late documents. 

There is the dedication of the temple in 1 K. Si -63 (see v. 63 : 
€i*6#caiVKT€i-) || 2 Ch. 5 2-75 (7 5 : £veKaivi<rev), a ‘dedication ’ of 
the altar heing separately referred to in 2 Ch. 7 9 (ivKaiviaftov) ; 
that of the altar of the tabernacle is descrihed in Nu. 1 \off. 
(Po eyKa.11/urpLOp) ; that of the walls of Jerusalem as rebuilt by 
Nehemiah in Neh. ^-27 Jf. (ey eyxaiyLOts ret\ovs). Nn special 
rite is prescribed for the dedication of a new house referred to in 
Dt. 20 5 (kvtKaivicrev ). — On the dedication of temple and altar in 
the Maccabean period, see the following article. — The dedication 
or iatification of a covenant with hlood, and the dedication or 
inauguration of a new and vital way of access to God are 
alluded to in Heb. 9 18 (see Covenant) and Heb. 10 20. 

DEDICATION, FEAST OF THE. On the 15th of 
Chislev of the year 145 of the Seleucid era (=Dec. 
168 B. C. ), during the religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a. pagan altar was set up on the 
altar of burnt offering at Jerusalem, and on the 25th 
of the same month sacrifice was for the first time 
offered upon it (1 Macc. 1 41-64 2 Maec fii-ti; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 54). Three years afterwards (165 B.C. ), 
Judas the Maccabee had recovered Jerusalem and the 
temple. The temple was then cleansed, the altar of 
burnt offering displaced by one entirely new, new 
saered vessels made, and the temple reconsecrated with 
great festivities. These lasted for eight days, beginning 
on 25th Chislev 148 of the Seleucid era (Dec. 165 B.C. ), 
— that is, on the very day on which, three years before, 
the altar had been desecrated (1 Macc. 4 36-39). 

In commemoration of these events, the feast of the 
dedication (n33n [Megilla, iii. 4 6 ; Bikkurim, 16 ; Rosh 
hashana, 1 3 , ete.] ; ra iyicahna, Jn. 10 22 ; al Tjjiipai 
iyKouvurjjLov tov dvccacrrrjpLov, 1 Macc. 4 59 ; Kadapiajibs 
tov Upou 2 Macc. 1 18), lasting eight days from the 25th 
of Chislev, was celebrated ’ with mirth and joy ’ (/ter 
€C><f>po<TiJvr]s icai x a P^) annually. Aeeording to 2 Maee. 
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106 it was observed after the manner of the feast of 
Tabernacles, and in another passage it is even called 
the feast of tabernacles of the month Chislev (rjjiepai tt)s 
(TKT ji’OTrrjylas tov XQ-creXet', 2 Macc. 1 9). The special and 
distinguishing peculiarity in its celebration was the 
illumination 1 >f synagogues and houses. 

At the dour of each house one light, at least— in the case of 
those who could afford the expense, as manj lights as there were 
persons in the house* -had to be displayed ; on the second day the 
number of lights must he doubled, on the third trebled, and so on. 

Jewish tradition c\ plains the eight-days’ duration of the feast, 
and the custom of displaying lights, by the ussotmn that Judas 
found only one sin. ill cruse of consecrated oil, but that it lasted 
for eight days instead of only lor one. 

The probability is that the illumination, like the dura- 
tion ami other features of the feast, was taken over from 
the* feast of tabernacles and referred to the relighting of the 
golden candlestick (1 Macc. 450). See CANDLESTICK. 

No mention of this custom of illumination is made in the 
books of Maccabees or by Josephus ; the 1 lescription of the feast 
by Josephus as ‘the feast of lights ’ (f p(ora), however, doubtless 
has reference to them {Ant. xii. 7 7), and his explanation of the 
name as coming from the unexpectedness of the restoration of 
religions freedom to the nation (ex tou nap' eA7ufios olp.aL ravryfy 
■qp.iv <f>au>ivat Tqv efoucrtai' [$c. r 77s OpqcnckLas]) also may be safely 
taken as having the same reference. In both of the letters pre- 
fixed to 2 iMacc. the observance of this feast is urgently pressed 
on the Jews in Egypt (2 Macc. 1 9 1:-; IT 16); it is natural to pre- 
sume that when, in the second of these (on the text of •• hicli see 
Ball in Par. Apocrypha'), the story of Nehemiah ’s miraculous 
discovery of the sacred fire is referred to, the writer saw a parallel 
to it in the relighting of the altar-fire by Judas, and desired to 
associate the commemoration of both events with one feast. 
From the time of year and the employment of lights and green 
branches in the celebration, Wellhausen {IJG 210 [3rd ed. 256]) 
conjectures that the feast originally had reference to the winter 
solstice, and only afterwards came to be associated with the 
events recorded in Maccabees. 

The proper psalm for the Feast of the Dedication is 
Ps. 30 ; hence its inscription, jv^n rcjrmr. xfsaAjibs 
cpdrjs tov eyKcuvtcr/j.ou tov oikov, ’ Dedication-song of 
the house (temple).’ 

See the commentaries on 1 Macc. 459 and Jn. IO22; also 
A. G. Wahner, de nrun swe Jesto Encacntorum judaico, 
origine nativilatis Client/, 1715; Oehler, in PREP) 4 543/I 
[3rd ed. 7 15]; Lhe. (Vs. 17/I, 32 f., 247; Nowack, HA (’94) 
Z200 /. \ Sehiirer, GJ PI 162 n., with its references to literatuie 
on the post-t.'ilmudic feasts. Cp also articles by Krauss and 
Levi in REJ 31 24-43, 204-219, 220-231 (’94). I. b. 

DEEP, THE (Dinn, t e hom ; always without art. except 
in Is. fi‘j 13 Ps. 1 06 9 ; Ass. tidmtu , Idmtu, famdu, ’the 
sea’; a/3u<7<7os, in Job 3830 corruptly acrepovs [gen.]; 
in Prov. 8 27 eV avtjiwv [?] ; Prov. 828 ttjs inr ovpavbv. 
Ecclus. 4823 nm [a/JucrcroJ' ; in b Heb. gives cinnn. 
a vttjv ; but the clause is corrupt]). 

Originally Rhom was feminine ; note the phrase HaH cirtfl, 
Gen. 7 11 ; Is. 51 10 Am. 7 4 Ps. 367 and the plur. ending oth. 
See also Gen. *1925 (-yfjs' exovc^ navra) Dt. 33 13 Ezek. 3I4 15. 
But, at first apparently with the plur. form, the original view 
came to be disregarded, and tehom treated as a synonym of 
(plur. ; Ex. l. r >5 [novros] 8 [xvp.a] Ps. 77 17 107 26. Sing. ; Ezek. 
3I4 Jn. 26 Hab. 3 10 Ps. 428 [not 1046, but cp Bii.J, Job 2614. 
On L)t. 87 see Kon. Syn. 467). 

See Abyss, Dragon, end. 

DEER, FALLOW p-lDlT), Dt. 14 S iK. 423 [5 i 3 ] 
AX' ; see Ron, 4. 

DEFILE, DEFILEMENT (RIDt?), Lev. I824/ See 

Common, and cp Clean, § 14. 

DEGREE occurs in a passage of some interest with 
reference to early church offices. What is the ’ good 
degree ’ (AV) or rather, ‘ good standing ’ (RX’) which is 
assured to those who have ’ served well as deacons ’ ? 
pad p.bs KaAbs is the phrase. According to Hort ( C hr. Reel. 
202) it means the vantage-ground of influence and moral 
authority won by theexcellent discharge of diaconal duties. 
Theodorct, de Wette, etc., however, find a reference 
to a divine rew'ard at the great judgment ; whilst Jerome 
and other Fathers, Baur, Holtzmann, and von Soden 
think it is promotion to the episcopate that is intended. 
Observe that the qualities required of an ^7rtcr/co7ros in 
vv. 2-7 are analogous to those required of a deacon. 

On ‘songs of degrees’ (a purely conventional rendering) see 
Psalms ; on the ‘ degrees ’ of 2 K. 2O9 (=Is. 3Ss), see Dial. 
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DEHAVITES, RV Dehaites (Kirn, Kt. ( but j 

K r. ; Aay<\ioi L a I *Aioi [ 1-]. but A omits ' Elamites ’), . 
generally regarded as one <>f the peoples represented in 
Samaria among the colonists of Asnapper (Ezra 49). 
They stand apparently between the Suvinchites (Susi- 
anians) and the Elamites Xu plausible identification 
has yet been offered (see St hr. A'.-l TM 376, 616). 

*lhe reason is plain, as soon as it is mentioned. If we point, 
with G. Hoffmann ( ZA 2 54), Kim, and take this with the follow- 
ing word N’J'T, we shall get the phrase ’ that is, Elamites ’ (©b 
already has 01 e’uriv ijAa/xaZot) : which is an explanatory gloss on 
the preceding word ‘ Susanchites.’ So Marti, Gram, der bib. 
Aram. Spr. 40*. 


DEKAR ppl), 1 K. 49 AV ; RV Ben-deker, A\ Tm s- 

Ben-dekar (q.v . ). 

DELAIAH iT 1 ^, perhaps ’ God hath drawn 

out, 1 § 30; AaA<M<>, [tSA], -AC [BQL], some compare 
AeAaiactaptoc in Jos. c. Ap. liS, which is more 
correctly given by Niese as AG ACT ApTOc}* 

1. Son of Shemaiah, a prince of Jehoiakim's court; Jer. 3 i> 
43 ) 12, fiaAias [N], -Aeas [A]); 25 (-Aeucra [Nc.c mg. sup.] ? 

•yofioAiay [ BA V]). 

2. Head of one of the priestly courses; 1 Ch. 24 18 (fiaAcua 
[L], aSaAAat v. 17 [B]). 

3. (AV Dalai ah), a descendant of Zerubbabel (-Aaaia [B], 
-Aea [Id), 1 Ch. 3 24. 

4. The B’ne Delaiah were a p<ist-e\.lic family who were un- 
able t'i prove their pedigree; K/r.i 2 *o (Aa^ea [ 1 > 1 , SaAaia [L]) 
= Xdi. 7 62 (-Ata | BJ) - D-vlan, 1 Esd. &37 (a<rcu> [B], 6aAai/[A)). 

5. Father of shemaiah (-A«a [BJ, -AAaiay [LJ), Neh. 0 10. 

DELILAH (A'S., 'delicate?' § 67; AaA[g]iAa 
[BAL]; 1LX», dalilah), Judg. 16 4-20. W hether the 
name has, like Sam.son [<?.*'.], any mythological connec- 
tion \\c cannot at present say. Delilah dwelt in the vale 
of Sorek ( q.v . ), and we may presume that the tradition 
regarded her as a Philistine. Her temporary relation 
to the Philistine princes hardly warrants us in calling 
her a ’political agent' (Smith’s DBM s.v.). See 
Samson. 

DELIVERER, THE ( 0 pyOMCNOC [Ti. WH]) 
Rom. 11 26 ||ls. . r >92o (/NUi ; see Goel. 


DELUGE. Postponing the various interesting ques- 
tions, as well of comparative folk-lore (§§ 18-20) as of 
biblical theology (§§ 10 ff. 17), which are connected 
with the title of this article, let us confine ourselves at 
present to the relation between the 


1. Babylonian 


Hebrew Flood-story and that of Baby- 


I ^* Ionia. Of all the parallel traditions of 
a deluge the Babylonian is undeniably the most import- 
ant, because the points of contact between it and the 
Hebrew story are so striking that the view of the de- 
pendence of one of the two on the other is directly 
suggested even to the most cautious of students. The 
account in the Berossian excerpts will be referred to below 
(see $ 16) ; but we may state here that the genuine 
Babylonian character of the Berossian story has, since 
1872, been raised above all doubt by George Smith’s 
discovery, in the remains of the library of Asur-bani-pal, 
of a copy of a very ancient cuneiform Deluge -story 
derived, it would seem, from the city of Surippak 
in Babylonia, and by a more recent discovery by Scheil 
2 Epic of ^ See § 6). The former story fills the first 
GilJ a mp f° ur co ^ umns ^ eleventh tablet of the 
° ‘ epic of Gilgames, 1 a cycle of legends to 

which, in studying the early narratives of Genesis, we 
have so frequently to refer (see, e.g. , Cainites, § 6). 

A paraphrase of its contents is all that we can give 
here : translations of recent date and critical in character 
will be found in KA TM s$ff (by Paul Haupt) ; Jensen’s 
A ’osm. 367 ff. ; A. Jeremias’s Jzdubar- Nimrod, 32 ff.\ 
Mu'-s- Arnolt’s essay in Bibl. 1 1 ‘or Id, 3109^ ('94) ; 


1 


1 [The exploits of this hero are celebrated in the twelve chants 
or lays of the epic. The text of the Deluge-story was published 
in 4 K (1st ed. 50/., 2nd ed. 43 /.) and most recently by Haupt, 
Das Bab. Fimrodcpos , 95-150 (’91)}. 
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and Gunkel’s Schbpf. 423^ (by H. Zimmern). 1 The 
gods, more especially BC-1, wroth at the sins of men, 
determine to bring upon them a judgment consisting in 
a great all-destroying flood. One of the gods, however, 
namely Ea, selects a favoured man, named Par(?)- 
napisti,'- of the city of Surippak, for deliverance. This 
is the Xisuthrus of Berossus, and be it observed that the 
name Xisuthrus is found, in all probability, by transpos- 
ing the two component parts of Atra-hasls — i. e. , ’the 
very wise,’ or, still better perhaps (so Haupt), ‘ the very 
pious ’ — one designation of the hero of the cuneiform 
account. Par(?)-napisti is in a dream acquainted by Ea 
with the purpose of the gods, and commanded to build 
a ship [clippie, cp Aram. ndXx), the form of which is 
prescribed, as 1 means of saving his life, and to take 
with him into it ’seeds of life of all kinds’ (/. 25). 
Accordingly, the ship is built; its dimensions 3 are 
given with great precision by the poet, who mentions 
that it was coated within and without with bitumen 
( kupru ), and that cells were made in it. Into this vessel 
Par(?)-napisti brings gold and silver and ’ seeds of life of 
all kinds,’ besides his family and servants, beasts of the 
field, and wild beasts of the field (//. 84 f). Shortly 
before the Flood, the beginning of which is made known 
to him by a special sign, Par(?)-napisti himself enters the 
ship and bars the door, while his steersman, named 
Puzur-Bel, takes over the direction of the vessel (/. 94). 
Upon this the deluge begins : it is thought of as an 
unloosing of all the elemental powers, torrents of rain, 
storm and tempest, together with thick darkness. The 
waters rise higher and higher, till the whole land be- 
comes a sea ; all men and animals, except those in the 
ship, perish. Six days and nights the flood rages ; on 
the seventh day a calm sets in. Then Par(?)-napisti opens 
the air-hole (/. 136; nappasu = nanpahi, cp c’Qj). and 
sees the widespread ruin. At the same time land 
emerges, and the ship grounds on the mountain of 
Nisir (/. 141). 4 After seven days more Par(?)-napisti 
sends out successively a dove, a swallow, and a raven. 
The dove and the swallow, finding no place of rest, 
return to the ship ; but the raven is seen no more. 
Upon this Par(?)-napisti clears the ship and offers a 
sacrifice on the summit of the mountain. ’ The gods 
smelt the savour, the gods smelt the sweet savour. The 
gods gathered like flies about the sacrificer ’ (//. 160- 
162). As for Bel, however, he is at first displeased at 
the deliverance of Par(?)-napisti and his household ; but 
on the representations of Ea, 5 who points out the rash- 
ness of his act in causing a universal deluge, and 
recommends the sending of wild animals, famine, and 
pestilence, as a more fitting mode of punishing human 
sins, Bel becomes reconciled to the escape of Par(?)- 
napisti, and even gives him and his wife a share of the 
divine nature, and causes them to dwell ’ afar off, at the 
mouth of the rivers ’ fa ’ (//. 199-205). 

Before attempting to explain this Deluge-story, and 
comparing it with the corresponding Hebrew account, 
we must consider the position which it occupies in Baby- 
lonian literature. It stands at present, as we have seen, 
in close connection with other traditional stories, and 
particularly with the cycle of Gilgames-legends. The 
hero, Gilgames, who, after his various adventures, is 
visited with «. sore disease, sets out on the way to his 

1 The references here given to lines of the Deluge-story accord 
with Zimmern’s numeration. 

2 [Cp § 15 d. The reading of the first part of the name 
is uncertain; Par-napi5ti (’sprout, or offspring, of life’), Sit- 
napilti (’the escaped one’), .Samas-napiSti (‘sun of life’), Um- 
napisti (’ day of life ’), and Nuh-napisti (see Noah) have found 
their respective supporters.] 

3 fSee Haupt, Amer. Journ. of Phil. 9 419^ ff.] 

4 On the land and mountains of Nisir, cp Annals of Ahtr- 
nusn-pal, 2 33-39 (/?/ > (2) 2 150^ f). They were situated between 
the I utit and the Lower Zab, between 35° and 36° N. lat. (Del. 
Far. j--,.-). 

5 [J^i-row sees here traces of a collision between the cultus of 
Bel and that of Ea.] 

6 [See below § 15 (end), and, for a legendary parallel § 14. 
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ancestor Par(?)-napisti, whose dwelling is remote from 
that of all other men, beyond the river of death (cp 
Cainites, § 6, Enoch, § 2). Front this fortunate 
possessor of eternal life, Gilgamcs hopes to learn how to 
obtain, not only the cure of his disease, but also the same 
supreme felicity. Par(?)-napisti answers by a detailed 
description of the Deluge, in which he was himself so 
prominent a figure, and at the end of which he was 
admitted to the life of the gods. Oh\ lously, the present 
connection of the Deluge-story with the Gilgumes-tradi- 
tion is secondary in character, and it becomes all the 
more reasonable to maintain that the Hebrew Deluge- 
story too has only an artificial connection v ith the frame- 
work in which it now stands. Noah may origin. illy 
ha\e had no more connection with Nimrod than 1 ’ap?l- 
napisti with Gilgames (see NiMKoo, Nu\h). 

The secondary character of the present connection of 
the Babylonian Deluge -story being granted, can we 
f venture to indicate a more original connec- 

rom tion? According to Berossus, 1 Xisuthrus 

Berossus. h er0 0 f the Deluge) was the last of 

the ten primitive Babylonian kings, whose immensely 
long lives so forcibly remind us of those ascribed to the 
antediluvian patriarchs in Genesis, and, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out.- are closely related to the theory 
of an artificially-calculated cosmic year. The Berossian 
cosmie year had the enormous duration of 518,400 
ordinary years, and each of its twelve months consisted 
of 12 sari — i.e . , (12x3600), 43.200 ordinary years. 
According to this system, ten cosmic months are equiva- 
lent to 432,000 years, and this is exactly the number of 
the years assigned by Berossus to the ten antediluvian 
Babylonian kings (cp Chronology, § 4. end). The 
theory of the Babylonians appears to have been that 
these ten primitive kings reigned during the first ten 
eosmic months of the great cosmic year (each king for 
a cosmic month), and that the Deluge fell at the end of 
the tenth month. Now, the eleventh month was for 


the Babylonians (who began the year with the vernal 
equinox) the time from the middle of January to the 
middle of February — in other words, the middle of the 
rainy or winter season. 

It is also to the winter season that the position of 
the Deluge -narrative in the Gilgamcs- epic points — 


4. Confirmed 
by epic. 


more particularly to the eleventh month 
Sebat (Jan. -Feb. ). For. as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson saw, the twelve tablets of 


the adventures of Gilgames stand in relation to the 
passage of the sun- god through the twelve months of 
the year, and the principal event on every tablet has its 
analogue in the corresponding one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, which, as is now certainly known, had 
their origin in Baby Ionia. Now, it is the eleventh tablet 
that contains the Deluge - story, and the eleventh 
zodiacal sign is Aquarius. The conclusion is obvious. 
Lastly, it is also probable that the Assyrian name of the 
eleventh month, Sabatu (probably ‘destruction’), and 
its ideographic designation as 1 (month of the) curse of 
rain,’ both have reference to the Deluge. Clearly the 
connection of the Deluge-story with the story of the ten 
primitive kings is much more close and original than its 
present connection with the Gilgames -legends. The 
fixing of the great catastrophe in the eleventh month is 
a fact of importance with reference to the question, 
which will shortly fcj 8) claim to be answered : H.u the 
Deluge- story a historical kernel, or is it simply and 
entirely a nature-myth ? 

The elaborate account in the Gilgames -epic is not 
the only cuneiform record of the Babylonian Deluge- 


5. 3rd Bab. 
document 
(Peiser). 


story. Peiser has published ( ZA 4369/ 
[’89]) a mythological text, with a map, 
giving a primitive picture of Baby- 
lonia at the time of the Deluge under 




1 For the Berossian story, see below, § 16. 

2 See especially Marcus v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs und 
Babels (’57), 237^ 
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l\n (D-napisti, The text is very fragmentary; but 
as far as it can, with the help of the map, be under- 
stood, this is the notion of the Flood which it suggests. 
— The Persian Gulf was conceived of as encompassing 
Babylonia, and round about this ocean lay seven islands. 
The mountain of the Deluge was due north of Babylon, 
but still within the tract enclosed by the ocean. It is 
noteworthy that the time of the Deluge is apparently 
designated in this text — ‘the jear of the great serpent.’ 

[Further, among the tablets in the Constantinople 
museum Seheil has recently discovered a mutilated frag- 
6 Seheil’s m< -' nt a new Deluge-story, containing 
fraimiPTit P art of columns T f 7f In the twelfth line 
° * occurs the word fribils (‘effaced’), which, 

according to Schcil, suggests that our tablet is but a 
copy of a much older original which had been injured. 
The date of the tablet itself, however, is sufficiently 
ancient: ‘month of Sebat, day 28, the year in which 
Ammi-zadnga built the fortress of Ammi-zaduga at the 
mouth of the Euphrates’ — not much later than 2140 
B. C. By whom the story is told, is not e\ident. The 
complaints of mankind ru e spoken of first the god 
Ramman appears to be angry with them. Thereupon 
a god pronounces sentence upon mankind ; reference 
is made to ^ destroying rain-storm. In the seventh 
column the god Ea speaks. He expostulates with the 
other god for wishing to destroy men. Some men at 
least, Ea will save ; * let them come into [the vessel . . ], 

the oar (?) . let him come . let him bring 
. . . let him . . ’ That the great Deluge is re- 
ferred to is now clear : the occurrence of the word 
abubu must dispel all doubt. In the eighth column 
only two lines are complete ; but these contain a refer- 
ence to Atra-hasis (Xisuthrus), who is introduced 
speaking ‘ to his lord ’ — i.e. , to the god who has proved 
himself a friend to the human race. The name of the 
scribe suggests to Seheil that this version of the Deluge- 
story is that v hieh was current in the city of Sippar 1 
(see §16).] 

We have also a list of royal names which bears the in- 
scription, ' These are the postdiluvian kings of Babylon,’ 

, thus implicitly confirming the Berossian 

7. Ut er distinction between kings before and 
references. kings after the Deluge {cp C0T l6l) . 

The word here used for Deluge is abubu (cp below, § 13), 
which elsewhere is of frequent occurrence, 2 the Deluge 
being referred to as an event of hoary antiquity — c.g . , 
v lien it is said of old inscriptions that they go back to 
the time before the Deluge [abubu). See Tel-abib. 

We have now to take up the question, What was 
probably the true origin of this Babylonian Deluge- 
. f story, looking at it by itself, without 

8. Origin 01 compar i n g the Hebrew records? The 
Deluge- story. ^ rst t |-,i n g that strikes us is the harmony 

between the narrative and the local conditions of Baby- 
lonia, which justifies us in regarding that country as the 
native place of the story. It is more difficult to deter- 
mine whether any real historical event lies at the founda- 
tion of the narrative, or whether wc have to do with a 
mere myth. In itself it would, of course, not be incon- 
ceivable that in days of yore an unusually extensive 
flood from the Persian Gulf, combined with continuous 
rain, burst upon the Babylonian lowlands, and destroyed 
countless human lives ; that a dim tradition of this event 
was preserved; and that the Babylonian Deluge-story 
was a last deposit produced by this genuine occurrence. 
Judging, however, from what is known of the growth of 
myths and legends, especially among the Babylonians, 

I The reason is that one element in the name of the scribe is 
Aya (A.p. ‘ Now it was chiefly at Sippar that the goddess Aya 

was honoured in conjunction with S.imas (the sun-god) ; her name 
was borne by the inhabitants.’ Seheil, Notes d ^pigraphie et 
darcheologie assyriennes. Tirage a part du Recueil de travaux, 

et ^ [Abubu, ‘^torm,’ is also used as a title for the god Marduk’s 
weapon in the Creation-story, Tab, iv. 49, and King Hammu-rabi 
calls himself abub tukuviatim , ‘ tempest of battles, A B 3a H5*I 
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we think that this is far from probable. The entire 
character of the narrative, and the connection with other 
myths indicated above, are much more favourable to 
the view that \vc have to do, not with a legend based 
upon facts, but with a myth which has assumed the form 
of a history (cp below, col. 1063, note 3). The colouring 
may have been partly supplied by the cyclones which, 
in an alluvial country like Babylonia, frequently make 
their appearance from the sea ; but the origin of this 
myth will have to be sought in quite another direction. 
We noticed above that the great catastrophe is placed 
by the Babylonians in the middle of the winter season, 
in the eleventh month 1 (Srbat=Jan. -Feb. ), which was 
regarded as specially the time of storms, and had for its 
patron the rain-god and storm-god Ramman. To the 
present writer it seems most probable that the Deluge- 
story was originally a nature -nijffh, representing the 
phenomena of winter, which in Babylonia especially is 
a time of rain. The hero rescued in the ship must 
originally have been the sun-god. 2 Thus, the Deluge 
and the deliverance of P.'ir(?)-napisti are ultimately but a 
variant to the Babylonian Creation-myth (see Creation, 
§ 2 /.). Now we can understand the very peculiar 
designation of the Deluge-period mentioned already. 
The ‘ great serpent ’ is no other than the personified 
ocean, which on the old Babylonian map (see above, § 
5) encircles Babylonia, just as ’leviathan the wreathed 
serpent’ (Is. 27 1) is the world-encircling oc can personified 
as a serpent : 3 it is the same monster that is a central 
figure in the Creation -story. 

The question as to the relation of the Babylonian to 
the Hebrew Deluge-story can now' be satisfactorily 
« r\e tt ^ answered. If, as we believe, the 
, former had its origin in Babylonia, 

and is fundamentally a myth of winter 
and the sun-god, the Hebrew story must have been 
borrowed from the Babylonian. In this case, Dillmann’s 
theory of a common Semitic tradition, which developed 
among the Hebrews in one wav, and among the 
Babylonians in another, is once more put out of court 
(see Creation, § 4). h. 

The Israelitish story of the submergence of the earth 
(/.<?., of the part known to the narrators) by a Deluge is 
ift P H p d f° un d the Book of Genesis (65-919) 

epen j n two f ormS| belonging rcspectisely 
e to J., and to P, which have been welded 

together (see Genesis, £ 8 ). There are also allusions 
to the story (all late) in E/a-U. 1-1 14 20 Is. 549 Ps. 29 10 
Is. 245 18 Job 'll 15/. (?). It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether the two forms of the tradition in Genesis are 
really independent ; it may be that, as in the case of the 
Creation -story (see Cre mow $ 12), P has only given a 
somewhat different setting to data which he has derived 
from Jo. It is no objection to this view that P’s account is 
longer and in some respects less fragmentary than that of 
J 2 . The editor (or editors) naturally preferred the former, 
because P's work was systematically adopted as the 
framework of the combined historical narrative. The 
three principal points in which P is fuller than J 2 are 
(1) the announcement of the coming deluge to Noah, 
and the command to build an ark (or chest), the 
measurements of which are prescribed ; (2) the notice 
of the place where the ark grounded ; and (3) the 
appointment of the rainbow as the sign of the covenant 
between God and man. On all these points, we may 

1 The fragments of BC-nl^us mention Daisius (May -June) 
as the month of the Deluge. This notice is suspicious on 
several grounds. The writer who excerpted Bernssus probably 
id< itili'-d the eighth Babylonian month Arah-samna = Marhesw.ln 
(=Oet -Nov.) with the eighth Syro-Macedonian month Daisius. 
The biblical recension also makes the Deln .re begin in Marheswan. 
On this view, both Bcrossus and the O V pl.v ed the beginning 
<T the Deluge early in the winter, inst<-.id of in the middle of 
that season — an easily intelligible variant. 

2 [The same view is given in C’he.’s art. ‘Deluge,’ EBIP). 
See helow.l 

3 Gunkcl, SchSfif. 46. See Behemoth and Leviathan, § 
3 GO, Serpent, § 3 (/.). 
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safely presume, information was given in the nrigin.il 
J 2 . To suppose that the latter began with the words, 
‘And Yahwe said to Noah, Go thou with all thy house 
into the ark,’ would be absurd, and Budde seems to be 
right in supposing that the measurements of the ark 
in Gen. 7 15 come from J 2 , who on his side may have 
derived them from some form of the Babylonian myth 
(cp Gopher- wood). Budde has also made it probable 
that J 2 gave «. statement as to the resting-place of the 
ark, which he placed among the mountains E. of Ur- 
Kasdim. P knew that there were higher mountains 
than these in the N. , and transferred the locality to 
Ararat (q.v. , § 3) ; though it is probable that he had 
the support of the later Babylonian tradition (cp 
Berossus). 

Nor need we doubt that the episode of the rainbow 
also was told by J 2 , to whose delicate imagination it 
„ _ • *_ would be in a high degree congenial. It 

, is true, there is nothing like it in the 

" ' Deluge-story given in the Gilgames-epic ; 

but we do not know all the variants of the Babylonian 
myth. Most probably, however, J 2 may claim the 
honour of having invented this exquisite sign of the 
covenant. The covenant is distinctly Israelitish, and 
the sign should be Israelitish too. A probable point of 
contact for the rainbow episode is suggested by these 
words of the Babylonian poet (//. 92-102, Jensen) : 

' A dark cloud came up from the foundation of heaven ; 
Ramman (the storm-god) thundered therein. . The 
noise of Ramman penetrated to heaven ; it turned all 
brightness into obscurity. ' The flashes of lightning are 
the storm -god’s arrows (Ps. 70 3 [4] 7848 Hab. 3 ii), 
and when the storm ceases, the god lays aside his bow 
(this is said, e.± r . , of the god Indra, after his battle with 
the demons). If the Hebrew story in its original form 
referred to the thundering of Yahw6, we can well 
believe that when J 2 appended the account of the 
covenant he said to himself that the bow which Yalnv£ 
had laid aside could be no other than the rainbow. 
There is, at any rate, no exact mythic parallel elsewhere 
to the use made of the rainbow in Gen. 912-17. 

There are also other points of difference between J 2 
and P. (a) The latter is without the vivid details of 
12 P’s senc ^ n S out *h e birds (Gen. 86-12, 

ripvibfnnq Ja) : such a P rosaic writer " ould probably 

think these superfluous. (&) A more 
important point is P’s n< m-recognition of the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals (Gen. 728 J 2 ), and 
his not mentioning the sacrifice which, according to J 2 
(Gen. 800), Noah offered after leaving the ark. The 
cause of these deviations of P is obvious. His historical 
theory of the origin of the cultus imposed on him the 
liCM-'.-uty of harmonising the tradition with it. 

(c) Not less remarkable is the difference between J 2 
and P as to the duration of the Deluge. According to 
J-j, seven days elapsed after the command to Noah to 
enter the ark ; then the rain-storm 1 came, and it lasted 
forty days and forty nights ; then in three times seven 
days the waters disappeared. The computation of P 
gives more occasion to debate. 

It is stated in MT (7 11) that the deluge began on the seven- 
teenth of the second month, and that on the twenty-seventh of 
the second month in the following year the earth was dry (8 14). 
If this is correct, the flood lasted 1 year 11 days; i.e., if the 
lunar year forms the basis of the computation, 354 -fix days 
which make a solar year. This looks very much like an editorial 
corre.ti««ij ; the flood really lasted a lunar year, ip, however, 
read-, in 7 1 1 ‘ twenty-seventh ’ (iPadei.) instead of ‘ seventeenth.’ 
In iliis case the solar a ear would be meant, 2 and the duration of 
the deluge (365 days) would he the same as that of the life of 
Enoch (365 years). We also learn that ‘the waters prevailed 
on the earth 150 days ’ ( , 24 cp 8 3). This ought to be equal to 

1 Cp Ps. liO 10. P (. 11) ascribes the deluge partly to rain, 
partly to the breaking up of the ‘fountains of the great deep’ 

of the waters under the earth, cp Gen. 4 fi 2=,). This 
approaches more nearly to the Babylonian account, which 
speaks of the sea as being driven on the land hy a hurricane. 
Possibly J«, in its original form, made some reference to the sea 
or to the subterranean waters. 

2 On P’s year cp alto Year. 
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five months (7 n 84V Eut 150 days are more than five lunar 
months *, it i.*> clear that solar months must be meant (see, 
however, L)i. Gen. i-zg/., and his dissertation on the Calendar, 
Monatsbcr. dtr Bl > 1. A had. , 1881, pp. ay > / ; Bacon, ‘Chron- 
ology of the Account of the Flood in 1’,' Ht-braun, 8 {'gj) 
79-0S ; Nowack, HA 2 220). 

\\‘e are thus enabled to some extent to reconstruct 
the Deluge-story of J 2 . No doubt some archaic incidents 
T , have been lost, but P has presen ed three 


narrative. 


of the most important details which were 


found in the earlier narrative, though he 
has moved the Mountain of the Ark northwards. He 
has also retained ^22 (Kara/cXud^s), J 2 ’s term for the 
Deluge: 1 outside of J 2 and P in the Deluge story, the 
term occurs only in Ps. 'J9io (post- exilic), and in ( »cn. 
617 7 6 an editor has glossed it by the word c’D ' waters’ ; 
also rtf* 1 , 'chest’ 2 (/a/3orr6s, Vg. used elsewhere 

only of Moses’ ark of Nile -reeds (K\. -35, 0[e]i/3ts 
[BAF] OrjfSi] [L]), and we may presume that the words 
irj (see Gopher -wood) and *i£o 3 'bitumen, both 
occurring in 614 and nowhere else, were retained from 
the lost narrative of J 2 . 

But what of Jj? Did his narrative of the origin of 
man contain any Deluge- story ? No — at any rate, if 


I* t Vmj tia the theorv ably propounded by Budde 
14. <L had no , „ / . - T f r .. ' . , 

Deluge-story. ac “P l " , Jl 5 T™ " 

° J Gen. 24/>-3 4 is<z 16^-24 9 --0-27 

(but on u. 27 see Japheth) Hi- 8: it included no Deluge- 
story. In this record Noah appears as the first agri- 
culturist, and the inventor of wine. A corruption of 
the text, and perhaps editorial convenience, led to his 
identification with the hero of the Deluge, who (it is 
held) had originally the name of Enoch, but had now to 
take that of Noah in exchange (see Noah). We need 
not, however, suppose that the Deluge-myth was un- 
known to the Israelites before J 2 wrote. It is m reality 
a pendant to the Creation-story : we should naturally 
have expected both stories to reach the Israelites at the 
same time. We have, indeed, no direct evidence of 
this ; but the expression has a very archaic appear- 
ance. At one time must have had a meaning in 
Hebrew, and that time must have been long anterior 
to J 2 . But the Deluge-myth, like the coinpanion-story 
which underlies Gen. 1 , did not, it seems, take a firm 
hold on the Israel itish people : when J 2 , or (more prob- 
ably) the earlier writer from whom he draw's, shaped 
his story, the Deluge-myth had passed out of mind, and 
needed to be revived by the help of some one acquainted 
with cuneiform documents (cp Creation, § 11/ ). (*7) 

15 Other Of the earliest Israelitish Deluge-myth 
« ' • yv , and of its Canaanitish original we know 

stories lost" nothin § P) Lucian (160 A n ), laugh- 
ing in his sleeve, gives the Syrian Flood- 
story of his day ; 4 but it has been partly Hellenised, and 
probably Judaised (a 'great box or chest,’ Aapoa^, is 
spoken of), and we can lay no stress upon it. Its origin 
was no doubt Babylonian. ' Most people,’ says Lucian, 
‘relate that the founder of the temple (of Hierapolis) 
was Deucalion-Sisythes. ' { c ) The Phoenician version of 

the myth, if there ever was one, has perished. 5 (d) The 

1 S 'IU, ‘destruction*: hence ‘deluge’ from Bab. -ass. nabdlu , 

'to destroy’ ; cp a softened form of o’Suj, Gen. 64 

Nu.1333. The word was chosen probably as a synonym for 
Bab • -ass. abiibu (deluge), on account of ilic assonance, when the 
Bab. Deluge-myih lir-.t be', an it naturalised in Can tan. On the 
etym. cp trd. Del Par. 156; Haupt, in A '. i 7 '( 2 ) 66; Chc>ne, 
Psalms lb, 380, Hfbraica , 3 175 ; Jensen, Exp. Times ^ 1) (V. 3 ) 
284 (derives from *vq, ‘ to rain ’ (against which ^ee Del. Genesis 
[’87] 172, and cp K<iniy, Li/iri; , >.'l 153). On the form of the 
Syriac loan-word mdntftl , cp Konig, 1 495. Such a notable 
mythological word as abubu was certain to be naturalised in 
Canaan In some form (cp Belial). 

2 ren may be of Egyptian, but can scarcely be of Bab. 
origin, as Jensen ( 7 . A 4 273^) represents. The word tebitim 
in the phrase ina elippi tebitim is most naturally connected 

6 Cp kupri in the parallel passage in the Gilgames-epic. 

4 De Dea Syra, chap. 12 f ) cp Jos. .int. i. 36 . 

5 Gruppe’s opposite view {ZATW 9 [’89]) is unsatis- 

factory. 


Arabs, like the Egyptians, 1 certainly never had any, 
though the legendary el-PIidr (see col. 1064, n. 1), who 
in the Alexander-legend conducts the hero to the waters 
of life, and in the Koran, according to the commentators 
(Sut\ I859), is found by Moses ‘at the confluence of 
two seas (rivers ?),’ may be a reflection of Par-nnpFti, or 
rather Hasis-atra (from <>. shortened form of which el- 
11 ulr liny be derived). 

Outside of Babylonia, therefore, the only extant 
Semitic tradition is that of J 3 and P. This is obviously 
based on the Babylonian myth, for the substitution of a 
'chest' fur a ‘ship* is due either to reflection or to a 
confusion between two Babylonian words, and in any 
ea.se not to independent tradition. J 2 ’s account is the 
typical one ; P's statements as to the length of Enoch’s 
life and the duration of the Deluge seem to rest on 
Jewish Aggada. 

The typical Babylonian myth is that in the Gilgames- 
epu (see above), which appears to be the local tradition 
IK DernssiaT, of the c “y of Surippak (see Frd. Del. 
variant Par ' 2 r 4 ’ J ensen ' S'osmol. 387); but 

the variant discovered by Peiser - (§ 5), 
and the much fuller one transmitted by Berossus, 3 also 
are valuable. The Babylonian king, Xisuthrus, is the 
hero of the Berossian Deluge-story ; in this way Berossus 
disguised the name of Atra-hasis, transposing the two 
parts of the name or title. 4 Xisuthrus, he says, was 
accompanied on board the ship [a K&<pos, ttAoloj/, vaus) by 
wife, children, friends, and steersman, and took with 
him quadrupeds and birds. He was ordered to turn 
the course of his vessel ' towards the gods.’ How long 
the flood lasted we are not told. When it went down, 
he sent out birds three times ; the third time the birds 
did not return. Then he discovered that the ship 
had grounded ‘on a certain mountain. With wife, 
daughter, and steersman, he disembarked, erected an 
altar, sacrificed, and then passed out of sight with his 
companions. Those who remained heard a voice which 
announced that Xisuthrus had been taken to be with 
the gods as a reward for his piety ; also that the land 
in which they were was Armenia (cp Gen. 84 P). They 
were, further, commanded to dig up the sacred books 
which Xisuthrus, before embarking, had buried at Sis- 
para to transmit them to mankind. This form of the 
story was, therefore, the local tradition of the ancient city 
of Sippar, on the left bank of the Euphrates (the Abu 
Habba of to-day). We may plausibly assume that the 
fragment discovered by Scheil (see § 6) also belonged to 
the story current at Sippar. Here, however, we find, 
only Atra-hasis as the name of the hero of the 
Deluge. 1 ’his name, however, is perhaps to be regarded 
rather as a title than as a personal name. 

The epic narrative fills up the lacuna in the Berossian 
story. It presupposes a division of the period of the 
_ . Deluge into an (at present) uncertain 
17. The Epic, nuni p er Q f W ccks. The same predilec- 


Gen . o 23. j^, s account ( se e Gen. 7 24 8 [6] 10 12). 
Similarly the epic agrees more definitely than Berossus 
with J 2 in its notice respecting the birds. .Sewn days 
after the calming of the waters, Par-napisti sends out 
first a dove, then a swallow, then a raven. J 2 less 
naturally puts the raven before the dove : probably he 
did not draw directly from a Babylonian source (sec 
above, § n, end; $ 14, end). The other details of 
the Deluge have been simplified by j 2 (or his prede- 

* There is no Egyptian Flood-myth. It is hardly allowable 
to quote the myth of the Destruction of Man (see Masptro, 
Dawn of c fc\ 1 64-168) as a ' dry deluge-myth,’ for the story has 
a ritual pm pose. 

2 Cp Kromias, Izdubar- Nimrod , f>f. 

3 See iU idler, Fragm. Histor. Greec. 2 501 (Eus. Chron., ed. 
Scb.'ine, 1 19 /), and cp Eus. Preep. Ev, 9 12 (Abydenus) 
where the hero’s name is Sisithrus. Lucian (see above, § 15 (/>)) 
had heard the name Sisythes. 

4 Probably, according to Haupt, the adverbial accusative a tra 
was affixed in the later period of the language (Proc. of Amcr. 
Or. Soc.y March 1894). 
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cessor). The rather grotesque polytheistic setting has 
disappeared : P, who retained the plural form {' Let us 
make man') in Gen. 126, found nothing corresponding 
to this in the old Deluge- story. In Grit. S21 ('And 
Yah we smelled the sweet savour ') we find a reminiscence 
ol the mythic description in the epic (see above, § 2) ; 
but the most startling part of the description has 
vanished. The cause assigned to the Deluge is nobler 
in J 2 (P) than in the epic. In the latter (//. 168-175) 
Ea reproaches Bel with having punished the innocent 
with the guilty : the offence consisted, it appears, in the 
neglect of the accustomed sacrifices to the gods. 1 In 
J 2 (P), on the other hand, no special stress is laid on 
sacrifices, and no limitation is made to the sweeping de- 
claration that 4 the earth is filled with violence' (Gen. 
6 13), whilst the injunction laid upon the survivors after the 
Deluge is not that they should be 4 reverent ' in a ritual 
sense, but that they should not deface the image of God 
by shedding man's blood (Gen. 06 ). The close of the epic 
narrative, however, redeems the character of the poet, 
and irresistibly suggests the theory, supported elsewhere, 
that 4 Noah ' should rather be 4 Enoch. ' It was for the 
children of the Hebrew Xisuthrus to re- found a human 
race of finer quality than that which had perished. 
Xisuthrus himself was too great and good a man to 
encounter once more the ordinary trials of humanity. 
Atra-hasls was transported to the earthly Paradise, ' afar 
off at the mouth of the rivers 2 (the Euphrates and the 
Tigris).’ The Hebrew Xisuthrus, like his model in the 
P.crossian account, 'was not ( = disappeared), for God 
had taken him ’ (Gen. a 24). 

Both Berossus and the priestly writer represent a period 
later than Asur-bani- pal's epic. The earthly Paradise 
was no doubt the original home of the 


18. Primitive 
ether-myth. 


translated Xisuthrus, though we cannot 
suppose that it was always placed ‘at 


the mouth of the rivers mythic geography is notori- 
ously fluctuating. The e irliest location of Paradise was 
on the slopes of the mysterious mythic mountain which 
reached upw'ard to the sky (cp Cherub, i. $ 7). When 
the idea of an earthly Paradise had worn out, men 
thought of Xisuthrus as in heaven, and this is really 
more in accord with the earliest form of the myth. 
For, though the theory offered above by Zimmern ($ 8) 
probably does embody the interpretation of the most 
cultured Babylonian priests, we can hardly regard it 
as a complete explanation. It is more like the after- 
thought of a semi-philosophic age than like the sponta- 
neous imagination of primitive men. There w'ould be 
more plausibility in the notion that some definite his- 
torical catastrophe lies at the root of the story, if we 
o>uld only believe that tradition could preserve so 
remote an occurrence. The truth is that -1 definite 
occurrence does lie at the root of the story : only, it 
is an imaginary, not a historical occurrence. 

The Deluge-myth in Babylonia and elsewhere seems 
to have grown out of an archaic ether-myth, akin to 
that prevalent in Egypt. Originally the sun was im- 
agined as a man voyaging on a boat in the heavenly 
ocean. AVhen this story had been told and retold a 
long time, rationalism suggested that the sea was not 
in heaven but on earth, and observation of the damage 
wrought in winter by incessant rains and the inundations 
of great rivers suggested the introduction of correspond- 
ing details into the new earthly Deluge-myth. This 
theory is supported by the Polynesian Deluge-myths 
collected by Gerland, 3 the origin of which is still plainly 
visible. In these, the sun and the moon were imagined 
sometimes as peaks emerging out of a flood, sometimes 

1 Throughout the epic -story the sacrificial interest is pro- 
minent. Berossus, too, relates that a voice from heaven bade 
the friends whom Xisuthrus left behind be reverent towards the 
gods (^t.rjo-f/ 3 tts) — i.c., punctual in sacrifices. 

- Probably an island in the Persian Gulf is meant Gensen, 
Kos mol. 2 1 \). 

3 Waitz-Gerland, A nthrojolo^ie der Natnrvdlkcr , 0 296-373. 
See also Schirren, Wanderungen der Reuse clandcr (‘56), p. 
I 93* 


as canoes, sometimes as a man and his wife , the stars, 
sometimes as ships, sometimes as human beings — the 
children of the sun and moon ; the clouds too were 
described as ships — the ’ships of Tangaloa’ (the 
heaven- and air-god). The flood itself was called 
sometimes 4 flood of the moon ’ (so at Hawaii), some- 
times ’ flood of days eye/ — i.e . , the sun (so at Tahiti). 
This accounts for the strongly mythological characters of 
Par-napisti in Babylonia and of Maui in New Zealand, 
who are, in fact, solar personages. Enoch too must be 
classed in this category ; his perfect righteousness and 
superhuman wisdom 1 now first 1 »eoome intelligible. More- 
ox er, we now comprehend how the goddess Sabltu (the 
guardian of the entrance to the sea) can say to Gilgames 
(himself a solar personage) ’ Sam as the mighty (i.c., 
the sun-god) crossed the sea ; besides (?) Samas, who 
can cross it?' 2 For, though the 'sea' in the epic is 
no doubt the earth -circling ocean, it was hardly this 
in the myth from which the w'ords were taken. 

The transference of the I >1 luge from heaven to earth 
had two effects. First, it produced a virtual duplication 
of the Creation -myth. 3 This points 
the way to a probable explanation of 
the appearance of the raven, the 
swallow, and the dove in the Babylonian account, and 
of the dove and the raven in the Hebrew account. An 


19. Its 

transformation. 


authentic and striking Polynesian parallel to the descrip- 
tion in Gen. 1 2 ( ' brooding over the face of the 

waters’) has been given already (see Creation, § 10). 
X American tribes, too, frequently connect the emergence 
of the earth from the primordial ocean with the descent 
of a raven, and their flood-myths, according to Brinton, 
connect the rebuilding of the earth with the agency of 
birds. 4 In the Algonkin account, however, the musk- 
rat succeeds, when the raven fails, in finding a portion 
of the submerged earth. 5 In the primitive Babylonian 
myths of Creation and Deluge a bird (whether rnven or 
dove), or birds, probably had a share in the process of 
creation and rc-creation. 

The second effect of the transference spoken of was a 
new speculative theory. It occurred to the early men 
that the idea of a second construction of the world 
lightened the problem of the origin of things. How the 
primeval world arose might be difficult to explain satis- 
factorily : various mythic stories were current ; but it 
was not so hard to conceive of a w^orld once destroyed 
being reconstructed. Thus, in course of time, sys- 
tematises devised schemes lnuiing some resemblance to 
the cycles of the Stoics. It seemed to them as if the 
Creator were constantly being baffled in his experiments 
by physical or moral perversity in the materials. Thus 
the priests of the Aztecs spoke of four anti •cedent ages, 
separated by universal cataclysms, the present being the 
fifth and last, 6 and a similar belief, in rudimentary forms, 

1 Knot h. like Par-napisti, might be called A tra-haus,, ‘the very 
wise.' < Mnniscience is an attribute of the sun-god. The same 
title appears to be given to the young eagle in the myth of Etana 
(see Ethan) — a supernatural bird ( Beitr . zur. .4^.2444). 
Notice, too, that the old eagle in the Etana-myth and Pfir- 
napisti are both mentioned in connection with magical plants. 
The legendary el-Hidr of the Moslems, whom Guyard and 
Lenormant (Les origines> 2 72 yC) identify with Hasls-atra, was 
also the wisest of beings. C p above, § 15. On this interesting 
parallel, cp Lidzbar.ski, ZA 7 104 ff., S 263 yZ, and Dyruff, 
ZA 7 310 /T. ; also Clermont Ganneau, Rc-a. Archeol. 32 300 ff. 
See also Ei ijah, § 5. 

2 See Maspero, Dawn 0/ Civ. 584; Jervmias, Izd.-Ximrod , 
31. Sabitu, it has been remarked, has some slight affinity to 
Circc. 

3 Was the Akitu- festival at Babylon a commemoration of the 
Deluge ? It is referred to in the epic narrative, l. 71. From 
an inscription of Nebuchadrezzar we learn that it was ‘in 
Zakmuk' (Jensen, Kosmol. 85). Now Zakmuk, the New Year's 
festival, commemorated Creation. See col. 941, n. 1. 

4 Brinton, Myths 0/ the A cw Jl'orld, 204; cp Mucdonell, 
JR AS, 1 5 o=, p. 189. 

6 Brinton (of>. cit. 209 yZ) gives the ‘ authentic form on the 
authority of Father Le Jeune (1634). It appears that the 
Algonkins supposed all mankind to have perished in the Deluge. 
This is against deriving this Deluge-myth from a previous ether- 
myth. The Algonkin view, however, is not largely represented. 

6 Reville, Religions 0/ Mexico and Peru, 114. 
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is still prevalent throughout the American- Indian tribes. 
The Zoroastrians believed in six ages of the world, with 
a final catastrophe issuing in a renovation. The six 
ages are of late origin (see Creation, § 9) ; but the 
renovation, as Darmesteter admits, goes bach to the 
Aehremenian period. Not without stimulus fiom Zoro- 
astrianism, the Jews in later times advanced to the same 
belief. 1 They were assured that the pit-sent woild 
would be destroyed and that a new heaven and earth 
would take its place (Is. 2 1 418-20, 5 l 6 ,J <i.“» 17 6622 
Mt. 192S 2 Pet. 3 i ? f Knoch 1 Apoc. Bar. 32 o) ; 
in harmony with Gen. 9 15 fire was to be the destroying 
agency (2 Pet. /. c . ). These beliefs were naturally 
fostered by the moral idealism of the best men, as we 
see, not only from the biblical writings ( e.g., Gen. dsn 
2 Pet. 2 s k 607x0s a<r€[ 3 u>v, 07), and from the Babylonian 
storv, but also from an American (Quiche) story, winch 
says. They did not think or speak of the Creator who 
had created them, and who had caused their birth.’ 3 
The intense moral fervour of the ancient Zoroastrian 
hope of world-renovation is well known (see Persia). 

If it were possible to believe in a primitive tradition 
respecting early human history, and to accept all 
mythic narratives as independent tradi- 


20 . Other 
Deluge-myths, 


tions, we should have a weary waste of 
‘ Deluge -stories still to plod through. 
There are, however, only three more such accounts 
which have any special interest from our present point 
of view. (a) The Indian Deluge -story is the first. 1 2 3 4 
This can hardly be a genuine Aryan myth, for there is 
no clear reference to it in the Rig Veda. 

The Satapatha Brahniana , where it first occurs, was written 
(Weber) not lorn; before the Christian era. Another version, in 
which the lacunae of the earlier one are filled up, is given in the 
Mahdbh,nat>i ; but this poem, though it existed in part before 
the Christian era, did not assume its present form till long 
afterwards. A third version, still more decidedly Indian in 
character, but with some suspicious resemblances to the Semitic 
accounts, is given in the Bliagavata Fin-ana ; but the earliest 
possible date of this work is tbe twelfth century a. d., which 
deprives its account of the deluge of all claim to originality. 

The principal characteristic of the older Flood-story is 
the part assigned to the fish which warns Manu of the 
Deluge, and ultimately saves him by drawing his ship to 
a northern mountain. This is surely out of character 
with Aryan mythology. The horned fish, in which 
Brahma appears, reminds us strongly of the Babylonian 
fish-god Ea. It was Ea who gave notice of the 
coming Deluge to Par-napisti. Zimmer ( Altindisches 
Leben , 101), Jensen ( Kosmol . 497) and Oldenberg 
(Rel. des Veda, 276) consider the Babylonian origin 
of the Indian Flood-story to be certain ; but on the 
other hand cp Usener, Untersuch. 3240-244. 

(6) The second account is a Zoroastrian myth in the 
A vesta (Vendidad, 246^). In its present form (even 
after the prosaic additions have been removed ; see 
Geldner, in Usener, 3209 ff.) it seems to have been 
influenced by the Hebrew Deluge-story. 

The Var, a square enclosure constructed by Yima ( = Yama, 
the Vedic god of the dead), had a door and perhaps a window, 5 
like Noab’s Ark, and it was designed to preserve men, women, 
and animals. Apart from this, it reminds us of the biblical 
Eden, and the calamity which was to be averted was, not a 
flood, but a terrible winter’s frost, connected, however, with 
the end of the world. 6 * The myth seems to be a recast of 
elements from more than one source. 

(c) The third is a Phrygian myth. Possibly there 
was a primitive native Deluge-story ; but, if so, it was 
vitalised from a Jewish source, some time during the 
third or the second century, b.c. , when (as Ramsay has 

1 Che. OPs. 

2 Is. 51 16 is a late mosaic of phrases, and irrelevant (see Du. 
ad loc.). 

3 Brinton, op. cit. 207 f. This is of course a later addition, 
as in one of tbe forms of the Tahitian myth (Waitz-Gerland, 
6 271). 

4 See Muir, Sanskrit Texts , 1 196-201 ; Burnouf, Bhagdvata 
Purdna , 2 191 ; Weber, Indische Siudien , 1 161-232. 

5 The Zend word rendered ‘window,’ however, is said to be as 
obscure as the Hebrew (ini*, Gen. G 16 ; see Lattice). 

6 Cp. Kohut, JQR , 1890, pp. 225-227. 
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pointed out) many thousands of Jews from Babylonia 
wore settled as colonists in the cities which the Seleucid 
kings had built. This was the period of the inter- 
mingling of religions, when Judaism too made conquests, 
especially in Asia Minor. Even those who were not 
otherwise Judaized were influenced by Jewish legends 
(cp Sodom and Gomorrah). Important cities ex- 
hibited on their coins biblical symbols, and harmonised 
their old traditions with biblical narratives. 1 

Thus Apamea (formerly Kelainai) adopted the Noah-legend ; 
Iconiuin, that of Enoch, whose name was connected with the 
Phiyqun name of Nai'mxo? or Am'aieos. This king (for such 
tradition made him) was said to haw lived more than 300 years, 
to have announced the 1 oming Deluge, and to have prayed for 
his people. The mountain hard l.)- Apamea was said to he 
that on which Noah’s ark grounded ; the city therefore assumed 
the title jci/Scoto? (Ark). 

The references already given are almost sufficient 
(they may be supplemented from Dillmann’s Genesis) ; 
oi Annunrliv b ut at ^ easl u brief mention is due to 
. pp Lenormant’s study in Les origines 

de l histoire , 1 382 Jf. The conclusion 
arrived at is that of Franz Delitzsch and Dillmann, 
that the Deluge is no ‘myth,’ but a historical fact. 
Lenormant, at any rate, holds that the three great 
civilised races of the ancient world preserved a dim 
recollection of it. This implies a self-propagating 
power in tradition which the researches of experts in 
popular traditions do not justify. Lenormant died, a 
martyr of patriotism, in 1884. Would he have changed 
his mind had he lived ? At any rate, he would have 
respected the honesty of those who regard the Deluge- 
story as a precious record of the myth-forming imagina- 
tion which has been made subservient to « high moral 
idealism. Sec Adam and Eve. 

Lastly, the writer would call attention to Jastrow’s 
two articles on Scheil’s Deluge-story (§6) in the Xeu 
. , York Independent , 10th and 17th Feb. 

* , n ° n 1898 (cp his Re/, of Bab. and Ass. 502 

^th S 5°^)* 1S ^ ere ma * nta i nerl that a local 
theory. tradition of a rain-storm which submerged 
* single city has been combined in the Gilgames-epic 
with a myth of the destruction of mankind based upon 
I the annual phenomenon of the overflow of the Euphrates. 

1 Pir-napisti or Par-napisti (as Haupt in A'ATV) and 
Jastrow prefer to read the name) is the hero of the 
local tradition, while Hasis-adra ( = c\un p'is. Gen. 69, 
according to Jastrow) is the hero of the larger nature- 
myth. The present writer admits that the version in 
the epic is of composite origin, and that the names 
Pir-napisti and Hasis-adra may perhaps come from 
different sources ; but he holds that all the Babylonian 
deluge-stories, whether simple or composite, have a. 
mythic basis. Moreover, he does not recognise that the 
simplicity of the oldest Hebrew version of the Deluge- 
story heightens the probability that the Hebrews carried 
that story with them when they left their Euphratean 
settlements. The account given above of the origin 
' and development of the Hebrew story has surely not 
' lost any of its probability in consequence of Scheil’s 
discovery. 

[See, in addition to works already cited, Noldeke, 
4 Der Mythus von der Sundfluth,’ 1m neuen Reich 
[’72], pp. 247-259; R. Andree, Die Flutsagen ; ethno- 
g rap/ii sc h betrachiet (’91) ; H. Usener, Rel.-gesch. 
Unlersucluingen , pt. 3 (’99), especially § 7, ‘Ergebnisse’ ; 
M. Jastrow, ‘ Adrahasis and Parnapistum,’ YA 1899, 
pp. 288-301. On the chief questions arising out of 
the Babylonian Deluge-story, cp Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. 
and Ass. (’98), pp. 493“5° 8 . which, as also Usener s 
work, appeared after this article had been written.] 
h. z. §§ 1-5, 7-9 ; T * K - c - §§ 6 > IO ' 22 ‘ 
DELUS, RV Delos (AhAoc [ANV], Delus), tbe 

1 See Babelon, * La Trad, phryg. du Deluge,’ Rev. de Thist. 

, des rel. (’91), PP- *74#; Usener, of. cit., ^ 48-50 ; and, on 
Apamea-Kelainai, Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia , 
chaps. 11, 12. 
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smallest of the Cyclades, regarded by the ancients 
as the centre of the group — a eon fusion of the geo- 
graphical and religious points of view (cp Str. 485). 
Delos was both a shrine and a commercial centre, and 
* her whole destiny is explained by her religious traditions 
and her geographical situation.' Though nominally 
free, the island was really subject to the dominant 
pow cr for the time being in the Aegean. It was a free 
port as early as 168 B. C. , and attracted a great part of 
the Rhodian trade (l’olyb. 31 7). After 146 B.c. it 
entered upon the heritage of Corinth {Str. 486). The 
acquisition of the province of Asia by the Romans in 
133 B.c. added greatly to the wealth and importance of 
Delos. Now began the most brilliant epoch of its 
history : the inscriptions show that its commercial 
relations were with the Levant, chiefly Syria and Egypt. 
So Pausanias calls the island rb Koivbv 'EWrjvcov 
i/jirufuov (viii. 33 s). For long it was the chief emporium 
of merchandise from the E. to the W. , so that the fine 
bronze or copper wares of Greece were called indiffer- 
ently Corinthian, or Delian, from the place of export 
(PI. HN xxxiv. 29 ; Cic. Verr. ii. 283). The island 
became especially a great slave mart, where the Asiatie 
slave dealers disposed of their human cargoes to Italian 
speculators ; as many as ten thousand were landed and 
sold in a day (Str. 668). Naturally such a spot attracted 
large numbers of Jews (Jos. Ant. xiv. 108 ; Philo, Leg. 
ad Cai. 36; cp 1 Macc. 15 23). According to a Greek 
inscription, a company of Tyrian merchants was settled 
there as early as the second century B.c. ( C/G 2271). 
At the altar of Delos Autiochus Epiphanes set up statues 
(Polyb. 20 1), and an inscription to Herod Antipas has 
been discovered in the island (cp Schur. G/71 358). In 
83 B.c. 20,000 men, mostly Italians, were massacred in 
the island by Archelaos, admiral of the Pontic fleet of 
Mithridates, a blow from whieh it partially recovered, 
only to be finally ruined about twenty years later by the 
systematic and wholesale destruction wrought by the 
pirate Athenodorus. The resurrection of the island 
was rendered impossible by the rapid growth of Puteoli 
and the revival of Corinth (for its decay, cp Paus. viii. 
382 ix. 84 ft). 

See the articles Lv M. Homolle in the Bull, de Corr. Hell 
especially Les Komains <i /> clos , op. cit. 875/! A good account 
in Diehl's Excursions in Greece , ET, 128 /. W. J. W. 

DEMAS (Ahm&C [Ti. WH]) is enumerated by the 
apostle Paul as among his ‘ fellow-workers ’ at the time 
of his (first) Roman captivity (Philem. 24 ; see also 
Col. 414). In 2 Tim. 4 10 he is thus alluded to: 

‘ Dem.Ls forsook me, having loved this present world, 
and went to Thessalonica. ’ Nothing is known of him 
beyond what may be inferred or conjectured from these 
allusions. 

He is enumerated in the ‘ list of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord ' compiled by the Pseudo-Dorotheus of Tyre (Chr. P asch. , 
Bonn ed., 2 121) and is stated to have become a priest of idols in 
Thessalonica. Along with Hermogenes, he figures prominently 
in the apocryphal Acts 0/ Paul and Thecla as a hypocritical 
companion of the former, and to Hermogenes and Demas is 
assigned the particular heresy about the resurrection whicb in 
2 Tim. 2 i-j is attributed to Hymenaeus and Philetus. 

DEMETRIUS (Ahmhtpioc [ANV] — /. c . , of, or 
belonging to, Demeter, a proper name of very common 
occurrence among the Greeks). 

1. Demetrius I., surnamed Soter, 1 king of Syria, 
son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, was sent in his 
early youth to Rome as «. hostage, the throne mean- 
while being occupied by his unele Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (see Antiochus, 2). After some time he 
effected his escape to Tripolis (chiefly through the aid 
of the historian Polybius), and thenee proceeded to 
Antioch where he proclaimed himself king, securing 
his position by putting to death his eousin Antiochus 
Eupator (Antiochus, 3), and Lysias (i Macc. 7 ; 162 
B.c. ). He lost no time in pleasing the Hellenizing 
party by sending Bacchides to instal Aleimus as high- 

1 . ^ e . rece i v ed this honorary designation on account of bis 
delivering the Babylonians from the satrap Heraclides. 
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priest (see Bacchides, Alcimus). The disturbances 
caused by the latter need not here be described ; the 
Syrian general Nicanor [-/.v.] was defeated at 
Capharsalama (7 26 ff.) t and at Adasa { 739 Jf-)- ^ 

warning was sent from Rome to Demetrius not to 
interfere with the Jews ; but it was too late, Less 
than two months after the fall of Nicanor a fresh 
invasion under Bacchides took place ; the Judaean 
power was seriously crippled (chap. 9, 160 B.C. ; see 
further Bacchides). Seven years later Demetrius, 
disputing the sovereignty with Alexander Balas, 
endeavoured, though in vain, to secure the support of 
the Maccabean party (chap. 10), and after some 
hostilities died fighting his rival 1 {yv. 4 gf. ; 150 B.C. ). 
See Maccaiu.es, § 5. 

2. Demetrius II. , Nicator, son of the above, who 
had been living in exile in Crete, came over to 
Cilieia to avenge his father's ill success in 147 B.C. , 
and secured a powerful follower in the person of 
Apollonius {q.v., 2). An engagement took place at 
Ashdod, and Apollonius was decisively beaten (1 Macc. 
10 67 ff . ). Shortly afterwards, however, his hands were 
unexpectedly strengthened by the secession of Ptolemy 
VI. PhilomOtor (see Ptolemy, i), who transferred to 
him his daughter Cleopatra, the wife of Alexander 
Balas (see Alexander, 2). Alexander was put to 
flight and Demetrius became king in 145 B,C. (11 19). 
A treaty by which Jonathan obtained favourable 
concessions was concluded (MACCABEES, § 5), and 
Demetrius, believing his position secure, took the un- 
wise step of discharging his regular troops, who at 
once went over to Tryphon, the guardian of the young 
son of Alexander Balas (11 38^; see Tryphon). 
Profiting by the approach of a disturbance, Jonathan 
obtained fresh concessions from Demetrius on the 
understanding that Tryphon's rebellion in Antioch 
should be put down. This was successfully accom- 
plished ; but when Jonathan saw that Demetrius showed 
no signs of carrying out his promises he was easily 
persuaded to transfer his allegiance to Tryphon. 
Demetrius' princes entered Judasa and after a temporary 
success were routed in the neighbourhood of Hazor 
(1163^). Another invasion was meditated in B.C, 
144, but was successfully warded off by Jonathan’s 
skilful generalship (1224^). The scene suddenly 
changed when Tryphon usurped the throne of Syria, 
and endeavoured, with some success, to reduee Judaea. 
Jonathan was dead and Simon busied himself in 
strengthening the defences. An embassy was sent to 
Demetrius II., who, to obtain Simon’s support, readily 
granted all the Jewish demands including even a 
complete immunity from taxation 2 (13 31 ff.). Trusting 
Simon to continue the struggle against Tryphon, 
Demetrius marched to Persia, partly for conquest, 
partly to acquire auxiliaries ; but he was captured 
by Mithridates I. (see Persia) and imprisoned, his 
place in Syria being taken by his younger brother 
Antiochus Sidetes (1 Macc. 14 1^ ; see Antiochus, 5). 
From non-bibheal sources we know that, at the expira- 
tion of ten years, he resumed the throne (128 B.c. ), 
quarrelled with PtoDniy Physkon and his protdgt 
Alexander Zabinas, and was finally conquered at 
Damascus, after fleeing from whieh place he was 
murdered at Tyre in 125 B.c. (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 3). 

3. A silversmith of Ephesus, who was the chief instigator of 
the tumult in the interests of his craft whicb brought Paul’s 
mission in that city to a close (Acts 19 24^). See Diana, § 2, 
Efhesus. The conjecture that he figures again in 3 Jn. 12 
as a convert to Christianity, precarious at best, becomes 
singularly so when the commonness of the name is considered. 

4. A Christian mentioned with commendation in ^ |n. (v. 12). 
That be was the bearer of the epistle is sometimes inferred ; but 


1 If we follow RV (after AN, etc.) and read ‘the army of 
Alexander fled,’ it would seem that v. 40 and r< 50 must belong 
to two different accounts. See more fully Jus. Ant. xiii. 2 4 and 
cp Canibr. Bible, ad loc. 

2 This independence gained by the Jews was marked by the 
introduction of a new era ; cp Chronology, § 1. 
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the inference has no more stringency than that mentioned in 
no. 3 * .S. A. C. 

DEMONS. Demons are survival from an earlier 
faith ; continued belief in them is due to the conservn- 
. tive instincts of the ordinary religious 
mind, and is thus particularly character- 
survey. - stlc t j ie p 0 p U [ ar religion. For this 
reason references to demons scarcely occur in the earlier 
OT literature, which is so largely prophetic. Such refer- 
ences increase in frequency, however, in the later Jewish 
writings, and are numerous in NT ; this is due partly to 
the foreign influences (Babylonian, Persian, ami Greek) 
under which the Jews came in exilic and p< »st-exilie times, 
and partly to the fact that the earlier beliefs, after being 
transformed, lent themselves as explanations of some of 
the religious problems that were arising. 

For the Gk. (Hellenistic) term baifxoviov or dalfxcov 
(see below', § 6), whence the English term ‘demon’ 
T is derived, Hebrew possesses no clear 
*. __ equivalent. Aatiidviov occurs in the LXX 

mU1- only in Dt. 32 i 7 Ps. 906 95 s 106 _; 7 Is. 
13^1 34 14 65311 [BA] and in Tobit ; yet it re- 
presents no fewer than the Hebrew words, viz., 
'HU, gad, hair, siyyi , and led (Dt. '.‘>'2 17 Ps. 106 37, cp 
916 , where l? reads -ieh for ivcj- Of these the first is 
a general term for false gods ; details as to the second 
and the third will be found in the articles Fortune: and 
Satyr, and as to the fourth in Wild Beasts ; only the 
last is translated ' demon ’ in RY. 

Similar objects of popular superstition are Lilith, 
Azazel, As models (in Tobit), and probably the 
‘horse-leech 1 of Prov. 30 15 (see Horse-leech). For 
details of these also reference must be made to the 
separate articles. Closely connected with the present 
subject is the practice of consulting the dead, 1 to which 
we have reference in the earliest narrative literature 
(1 S. See Divination, § 4. 

Jewish demonolog}', then, is the result of the survival 
of primitive Hebrew i Semitic) beliefs, which, having 

3 Primitive ^ een ne4ther su PP res sed by, nor wholly 
*S 'v 1 assimilated to, the prophetic religion, 
were quickened by contact with Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and Greece (cp d>’s use of datfibviot/, as 
above, § 2). The chief primitive survivals in the Jewish 
belief are the quasi-divine character of these beings as 
shown by the sacrifices offered to them (Dt. 32 17, cp Bar. 
47 1 Cor. 10 20 Ps. IO637 Lev. U7; cp further, in ( 5 , 
Is. 65311, and the sacrifice to Azazel ] described 
in Lev. 16 ), their undefined yet local character shown by 
their association with waste places (Is. 13 21 34 14, cp Rev. 
IS2 Bar. 435, and [Vg.] Tob. 83), and their connection 
with animals, indicated by their sharing the waste places 
with wild beasts (foregoing references, and Mk. 1 13), 
and the meaning of such a term as si? i rim (hairy ones, 
goats) ; on the similar character of the Arabian jinn, 
see Robertson Smith’s Rel. Sem . ( 2 ) 120 Jj. 

The term that is most generic in character is certainly 
sedim. Unfortunately the etymology of the word is 
doubtful, for the view that it signifies 
‘lord’ (Muhlau and Volck's Gcsenius ) 
cannot be said to be well supported. The cognate 
word in Assyrian ( sidu ) denotes the gods or genii 
who, in the form of huge winged bulls, guard the 
entrances of the temples (COT I40). In both passages 
(exilic or post-exilic) where sedim occurs in OT it is used 
quite generally of illegitimate objects of worship (Dt. 
32 17 Ps. 106 37), and in the I'esh. lidd is the equivalent 
of 5 a ifj.6vt.ov. In the later Jewish writings the led im 
are frequently referred to as noxious spirits (see Buxtorf, 
Lex. , s.v. ) ; this they have not definitely become in the 

1 [In the age of the Gospels and of Josephus the spirits of the 
(wicked) dead were certainly described as 8a.tfj.oves or 5 cu.ju.cma 
=ledim. While the worship of dead ancestors was at its height, 
however, the wicked dead were disregarded, and the spirits of the 
good were honoured as elohlm (iS. 2S13 ; cp. Is. 19 3 ©). It 
is best therefore to treat necromancy separately ; see Divina- 
tion, § 4.] 


4. Sedim. 


OT (on the sedim see further Dr. and Di. on Dt. 3217 ; 
Hi., Now. on Hos. 12 i 2 (read one- 4 * for nnw ) ; Che’ 
T saints, 258 ; OPs. 334 ; G. Hoffmann, Uebcr einige 
phonikische I use hr if ten, 55, n. 1). Kve Siiaddai, § 2, 
and cp Sihdim, Vale ok. 

When angels came to be differentiated as helpful and 
harmful, and, later, as good and bad (see Angels, §5), 
6 . Demons the harniful or kail angels closely re- 
and angels sem kled demons ; the difference between 
the two U-came, in consequence, less and 
less. Speculations on the difference may be found in 
Enoch ; the same uncertainty prevails in Mohammedan 
theology, where, e.g. , it is disputed whether Iblis was an 
angel or a demon. G. b. G. 

The classical inferiority of dalfxwv (and daufxbviov) to 
0e6s finds its lowest depth in the Old and the New 
Testaments, most plainly so in the New. 

Even as early as Homer the general equivalence of the two 
words (Od . "Jl 195 201) was varied by the frequent distinction 
between fleos as the personality (liens'), and 
6. NT usage. baiiiwi' as ibe more abstract, less nameable 
tnjlm me (mam n), and by the sense of luck- 
lessness in the adjective 5 aq£oi/(.os (( h/. 18 406), as well as by 
such epithets for 6a.ijj.uiv as kukos and erruyepos. In post- 
Homenc < heck the inferiority grew in distinctness and degree, 
and gathered round itself more and more a sense of evil ; and, 
while 6a.Lfj.usv (il./mo/i) never altogether ceased in profane Greek 
to be a vo.v media, the tendency to degradation overwhelmingly 
prevailed. TI111-. the word that stood’ to Hesiod (Op/. 121) for 
1 the benignant souls of heroes of the golden age, served Plato 
(Lvs. 223) for an evil apparition, and the tragedians (/Ksch. Ag. 
I5 fi y, Soph. OT 1 194) and the Attic orators (. Lys . 2 y>) for gloomy 
genii of misfortune, often attached to families or to individuals; 
and finally Plutarch (probably under the influence of I’ astern 
and Alexandrian dualism) included in its category the 6aLfj.ove<; 
<f>nu\ot, to whom he attributed all that was barbarous and cruel 
(De defer tu orac. 14). 

The sense of evil spirit for daifxbvtov is in the NT 
quite unmistakable. 

AaLfxujv docs not occur in the LXX, except once in and, 
according to the best authorities, appears but twice in the NT, 
viz. in Mt. and M k. '.s accounts of the Gerasene demoniac (Mt. 
8 31 Mk. 6 x. ; not in Ti. YVH in the second passage). Perhaps 
6atfxo viov — neut. of adj. 8aifj.6vio$ (cp to delov) — supplanted 
6aLfj.usv as representing even more fitly the abstract and unname- 
able. Cp SatfLOvta Kauva, Plat. Apol. 26 B and £eVa 8aifx6via, 
Acts 17 18. 

The word 5cufj.6vtov (used in the NT about sixty 
times), best reproduced as ‘daemon, 1 is almost entirely 
confined to genii in the worst form, evil spirits possess- 
ing human beings, though it is used occasionally of evil 
spirits in general (Ja. 219), and once (as above, Acts 
17 18) of heathen gods of an inferior order, as well as 
three times in one passage (1 Cor. IO20 /. ) of evil spirits 
working in the background of idolatry. (See The 
Thinker, May 1895. J ) 

The identity of deemon and evil spirit is obvious from such 
passages as Lk. 8 2 and 1 Tim. 4 1, and from the comparison of 
such passages as .Ilk. 1 26 and Lk. 4 35, Mk. 3 30 and Jn. 10 20, 
Rev. 16 13 and 14. 

The accounts of evil spirits as possessing are confined 
to the Synoptists and Acts, though the idea crops up 
also in Jn. , only however in 720 848 f. 52, and IO20 f. 

( 5cufiovi£ofj.ai and &x eLV 6a.tfx6vLOv, said of Jesus himself), 
and never as actually posited by the writer. 

The period immediately embracing the Christian era 
saw a vast development of the idea of daemons or genii, 
which may be traced to the survival of 
'* ’ early animistic conceptions in a higher 

‘ ie ?*P? r ?' r y stage of culture (see Tylor, Prim. Cult., 
Dene i. c hap. 14 /. ). For our present purpose it 
is most important to refer to the Persian, the Hellenistic- 
Jewish, and the Talmudic beliefs. We shall, however, 
here limit ourselves to the second of these classes of 
evidence, which appeals most to ordinary educated 
1 readers (see also below, §11, and cp Persia). 

On the philosophic basis of the Platonic Ideal or Forms, and 
the Stoic Le\yi or Reasons, comhined with the Hebrew con- 
ception uf angels, Philo had bridged over his dualistic gulf 
between God and the world with intermediate beings, some 
‘ Lles-.<_d 1 and others ‘ profane ’ ; the incorporeal souls being pure 


* An article by the present writer on ‘St. Paul’s view of the 
Greek Gods.’ 
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and hovering in the air, which was full of them, some of them, 
however, descending into bodies and so becoming impure. 
These ‘souls' are identified by him with the ‘angels ‘ of Muses 
and the ‘daemons’ of ‘other philosophers’ (dc Lon/'. Lin 35; 
de G/gant. 2-4). A kindred belief in daemons as good and evil 
vied ui uf divine action pervaded the cosmology of the Pytha- 
goreans and Neo- Platonists towards the close of the first 
century a.d. (Hatch, Hibb. Lect. 216 ff. ; Zeller, Die Phil, der 
Crieck. iii. 1( 4 ^ 291) ; and Epictetus, about the same date, held 
that ‘all things were full of gods and daemons’ ( Zeller , 
iii. 1(3)745). Josephus also (seeking, like Philo, to conciliate 
Jew ish and heathen views) testifies to the prevalence of a similar 
f among his countrymen, but in his description makes the 
daemons exclusively Trom^piav av9putntov iri'evpa.Ta.i (A nt. viii. 2 5 ; 
BJ v ii. (<3). On the Talmudic evidence for the contemporary 
Jewish acceptance (doubtless developed under Parsee influence) 
of a countless number of spirits, good and bad, and legions of 
demons ljing in wait for men, see Kdersheim, Life 0/ Jesus, 
Ap. Aiii., and cp Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 242 ff. 

The* number, prominence, and activity, therefore, of 
evil spirits in the NT is in general harmony with the 
views of the times. 

Germinal ideas of possession are to be found even in 
Homer [Od. 0396, where a baipwv arvyepos causes a 
.p . wasting sickness). The verb baipiovdp 
8. Possession. re p resen ^ s insa.nity i n .Eschylus(CAi* - />/;. 
566), Euripides [Phan. 888), Aristophanes [Thr\m. 
1054) and Plutarch ( I 'it. Marcel l. 20) ; whilst Herodotus 
(479), Euripides ( Baccli . 298 ff. ), and other writers attri- 
bute to divine possession the frenzy of the Bacchantes 
and Corybaub.-s. To a sense of the same mysterious 
power may be traced Herodotus's name ipr) vovaos 
for epilepsy (Hippocrates, 400 b.c. , attributed the 
disease to natural causes), and the phrase of the 
( J reek physician Aretasus (1st century, a D. ), baipopos 
els rbv &vdpwirov eiaobos. That the nations with whom 
the Jews in later times w'ere brought into contact held 
similar views in systematised forms has often been 
shown (see below', §11), and we cannot doubt that, 
though not originating in any one of these forms, the 
popular belief of the Jew's was largely influenced by the 
beliefs of their neighbours. That belief, as reflected in 
the NT, regards the daemons (which are spirits entirely 
evil) as a definite class of beings, injuriously affecting, 
mostly internally and by possession, the human, and 
(in the case of the G< rasene swine) the animal person- 
ality, the subjects being usually described as 6c upovi- 
$6pevoL, ' dremonised 1 (all the Gospels, though only 
once each in Lk. and Jn. ) — the less classical form of 
baLp.ovwp.evoL, and the equivalent of Josephus’s ol bird 
twv baLpovUov \apf3avopevoL, by which phrase is justified 
the rendering ’possessed.’ The moral connexion of 
dremons in the NT is subordinate. Without doubt 
they are regarded as diametrically (though by no means 
with dualistic equality) opposed to the W'ork of Christ, 
and their subjugation is looked upon (especially by 
Lk. ) as his primary healing function and as the sign 
above all others that the kingdom of God had come 
(Lk. 1332 11 20). Their moral and spiritual influence 
is recognised in Jesus’ parable of the unclean spirit 
(Mt. 1243 Lk. 11 -h) I in what Paul says of the ’ table of 
dromons * (1 Cor. 11)20/! ) ; in the ‘ doctrines of daemons ’ 
of 1 Tim. 4 1, and in Rev. 920, w'here the worshipping of 
daemons (cp Dt. 32 17 (§) is another expression for 
idolatry. This moral and spiritual e\il in the daemonic 
world is also certainly kept in view whenever the NT 
writers speak of the opposition of God and the devil 
(Ja.47); of the subjugation thenceforth by Christ of 
the kingdom of evil (Lk. IO18/. 1 Jn. 38 Rom. I620); 
and of the final destruction (Mk. I24 Mt. 829) of the 
devil and his angels in the lake of fire (Rev. 20 10), after 
a period of relative independence which finds its counter- 
part in the moral and spiritual freedom of man. 

The effects of daemonic possession which are constantly 


1 [On this second theory relative to the demons, viz., that they 

are the spirits of the (wicked) dead, see Schwally, Das Leben 

nock dem Tode, 191 f, where, on the ground of their residence 
in the tombs and of the passage from Josephus referred to above, 
it is maintained that the two demoniacs in Mt. 8 28 were (thought 
themselves) possessed by spirits of the dead.] 


prominent in the Synoptists, however, appearing occasion - 
r ally in Jn. and in Acts (87 16 16 19i6), 

9. common are physical and pS y C hical, and must be 
effects. distinguished from Satanic influence such 
as that upon David in 1 Ch. 21 1, or upon Judas in Jn. 13 
2 27. It is not a mere influence : it is a besetting internal 
malady. This form of possession, which presupposes 
a large development of the belief in daemons, is dis- 
tinctive of late Jewish times, as we see not only from the 
Gospels, but also from the references of Josephus (especi- 
ally Ant. viii. 2s), and from the quasi-professional status 
of Jewish 1 (as previously of Egyptian and Persian) 
exorcists (Acts 19 13 [irepiepxopJvwv] Mk. 938 Mt. 1227 ; 
Justin, Apol. 26 Trypho, 311 ; Pliny, /AV 302), as well 
as from the many methods of expulsion recorded in the 
Talmudic writings (Edersheim, Life of Jesus, Ap. xvi. ; 
cp Jos. Ant. viii. 2 s BJ vii. 63 ; Solomon's ring and the 
root baaras ). 2 

One point to be carefully noted is that, whilst at times 
disease is attributed to daemons, possession is not 
comprehensive word for disease in general. The practice 
of the Synoptists in this respect is not quite uniform. 

They all, in their summary records of healings, agree in 
distinguishing the da:monised from the sick (Mt. 108 Mk. 1 32 
Lk. (5 17 f.), while Mt. (424) expressly distinguishes them 
also from the lunatic (o-eArjua^o/xei'oi). They all likewise, in the 
mention of individual cases, agree in speaking of maladies 
without making any reference to possession (.Mt. 927-31 Lk. 
17 11- 19 iM k. 7 12-37). Out of twelve individual cases which 
Mk. re unis, eight are so presented; and, in the six of these 
recorded by Mt. and Lk., as well as in cases peculiar to them, 
reference to possession is also absent. Mk., in the four remain- 
ing cases, coniines possession to psychical maladies, such as 
insanity and epilepsy; Mt. and Lk. add cases in which posses- 
sion takes the form of purely bodily disease — dumbness, Lk. 
11 14 Mt. U 32 /. ; dumbness and blindness, Mt. TJ 22 ; curvature 
of the spine, Lk. 13 10-17. The comparison of these agreements 
and differences suggests that the tendency to account for purely 
bodily disease by possession was a tendency, not of Mt. and Lk. 
themselves, but of a s< uiree or sources used by them but unknown 
to Mk. (see Schiir. JPT, vol. xviii., 1892). 


The drift of the evidence seems to carry us to the 
conclusion that the idea of possession was associated, in 
the main, with psychical disease (cp also Mk. 5is Lk. 
733 Jn. 7 20), and this is confirmed by the hints thrown 
out in to and there that this affliction was of all afflictions 
the direst and most impracticable. The peculiar em- 
phasis laid by Jesus upon the power given to the 
missionary disciples to expel demons (Mt. 10 1 and 
parallels) ; the special exultation of the Seventy upon 
their return, ’ Even the daemons are subject unto us ’ 
(Lk. 10 17); the intense amazement at the ease with 
which Jesus cast out the spirits [c.g . , Lk. 436), dispens- 
ing with the more elaborate incantations and manipula- 
tions of the professional exorcist ; 3 the helplessness of 
will in the possessed ; their identification of themselves 
with the daemon, their aversion to deliverance (Lk. 939), 
and the wrench with which the deliverance was some- 


times effected (Mk. I24); the fact that Jesus never in 
these cases called for faith, but seems to have felt that 
only some external force, acting in spite of the subjects 
of the disease, could free them from it ; all these con- 
siderations point to psychical, nervous disorder, which 
could, of course, manifest itself in various forms. 

There is no sign on the part of Jesus any more than 
on the part of the evangelists, of mere accommodation 
to /vF t0 current belief. It is true that 

, * Satan 1 is used metaphorically in the 

l CoUS " rebuke of Peter (Mt. 16 23) and that 
‘unclean spirit’ (irveupa aKadaprov) is figurative in 
Mt. 1243. Accommodation is just admissible in the 


1 Gebhardt and Hamack, Texte , viii., last part, 107. 

2 The plant which gave rise to the fable of Baaras was prob- 
ably a strange-looking crucifer described by Tristram, Land of 
Moab , who found it near Callirrhoe. 

3 In one instance, that of the Gerasene demoniac, Jesus 
appears to have found it advisable to follow the precedent of 
Jewish exorcists (Jos. Ant. viii. 2 5) and give the demoniac a 
visible proof of his deliverance, though in a way not suggested 
by them. It may be observed, in passing, that the w exor- 
cism is never applied to Jesus’ method of expulsion, though the 
Jews in Acts 19 13 are called exorcists. 
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commission to the disciples (Mt. 108), in Jesus' exulta- 
tion at their success (Lk. 10 17/^), and his reproof of 
their failure (Mt. 17 20); or the phraseology may pos- 
sibly have been coloured by the belief ol the writers (as 
also in Mk. I34, where the know ledge of the daemons is 
described as superhuman). Acceptance of the current 
belief is clearly at the basis of Jesus’ argument with the 
Pharisees inLk. 11 ibff-, however, and this is quoted by 
Keim as irrefragable evidence. On the other hand, the 
indefinite multiplication of spirits, and the grotesque 
functions ascribed to them in contemporary and Inter 
Jewish literature, and the wholesale belief in possession 
in the second century a. d. , find no favour w ith Jesus or 
his biographers or in XT literature generally. While 
the existence of Satan's ministers is recognised, the 
tendency is rather to concentrate the influences for evil 
in Satan himself. Finally, that Jesus believed in the 
power of others besides himself and his disciples to 
expel daemons in some sense, at any rate, seems clear 
in the presence of such passages as Mt. 12 27 Lk. 11 19, 
where he attributes the power to the disciples of the 
Pharisees ; he recognises also the fact that similar suc- 
cess was attained by some w ho used his name without 
actually following him (Mk. A ;.Sh or without being more 
than professed disciples (Mt. 7 22). j. m. 

The chief foreign influence on Jewish demonology 
was no doubt Babylonian. It was partly direct, partly 
nn indirect. For though Iranian superstition 
er had an internal principle of development, 

na 10ns. was early fertilised from Babylonia. For 
instance, the seven devas or arch-demons of Zoroastrian- 
ism are a reflection of the seven evil or destructive 
spirits who play such a part in Babylonian mythology 
(see Maspero, Dawn of Civ, 634, 776). and who in a 
famous incantation are called ' the Seven ‘ (see Zimmern’s 
translation of the text, / \ilcr, Sohn u. Fitrsp raker, 7 f. 
[’96]), and the supposed capacity of the formula of the 
Ahuna-vairya to drive away the devas is but a sub- 
limated form of the Babylonian belief in the recitation 
of the hymns to the gods. Hence, even when a Jewish 
belief, such as the grouping of seven demons, char- 
acteristic of Jewish popular superstition (Mt. 1245 Lk. 
11 26 Mk. I69 Lk. 82), appears to be shaped by Persian 
influences (for names of demons of Persian origin 
besides Asmookcs [7. v. ] see Hamburger, RE ii. 1 
281), it is very possible that Babylonia gave the first 
impulse to Persia. The doctrine of ‘ disease-possession * 
among the Jews may very well have been taught in pre- 
exilic times ; 1 but it is probable that it was when the 
Jews were conscious of the displeasure of their God, and 
when they became more and more exposed to foreign 
influences, that this doctrine attained its full dimensions, 
as we see it in the XT. It is not so much from Persia 
as from Egypt and Babylon that the stimulus for its 
development was derived. The Egyptian view described 
in Orig. c. Cels. 858 (Schurer), that the human body 
was divided into thirty-six members, and that with each 
of these was connected a separate demon, by rebuking 
whom a member could be cured of disease, is but a 
more specialised form of the doctrine of the Book of the 
Dead? The doctrine of disease among the ancient 
Babylonians was that the swarming demons could enter 
a man's body and cause sickness. On a fragment of 
a tablet Budge has found six evil spirits mentioned by 
name. The first attacked the head ; the second, the 
lips ; the third, the forehead ; the fourth, the breast ; 
the fifth, the viscera ; the sixth, the hand. 3 It was the 
duty of the exorcist to expel these demons by incanta- 
tions, and the Zoroastrians believed that Zarathustra, 

1 [The sacrifices to the he trim [2 K. 23 s, as emended by 
G. Hoffmann, ZATW 2 175 ('82); Lev. 17 7] may have been in 
part designed to avert diseases (cp the Arabian belief in jinn 
described by We. Ar, He id . 138, 2nded. 154 WRS Rel. Sent.?) 
120). Cp also the rite of Azazel.] 

2 For the ancient Egyptian belief, cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 
214. 

3 TSBA 6 422 ['78] ; cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 683, 780. 
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by reciting the formula called the Ahuna-vairya, ‘ caused 
all the devas to vanish in the ground who aforetime 
flew about the earth in human shape. ' 1 The Zoroastrian 
religion, therefore, gave its adherents some rest from this 
baleful belief. Fidelity to its law could avert the danger 
whi> h arose from the existence of the devas created by 
Angra-mainyu. Th.it was also a part of the mission 
of the L.nv as consolidated by Kyra, and abo\e all of a 
greater than either Moses or Ezra. The 'authority 
and power ’ with winch Jesus Christ ‘commanded the 
unclean spirits ' (Lk. 4 36) astonish, d his contemporaries, 
and contrasts even with the comparative facility ascribed 
to Zarathustra. It is hardly necessary to add that 
similar phenomena to those described in the Gospels 
are still to be met with, not only in savage districts, but 
also in countries of an ancient civilisation such as India 
and China. 

On this subject see J. L. Nevins, Demon Possession and 
akied 7 it c utt s ; beiutf an inductive Study of J'hcnomuia of our 
own tunes (Chicago, New York, and '1 oronto, Of 

Jkibylmiian ikmunulngy we still luck an adequate priscnLation. 
Among the < ii* kr bonks i -';normant’s La max'll chez tes L haldcens 
(.1st ed. , 1874) bears niosi diitcth on the subject. For evidence 
of the long-continued influence of 1 i.ihylonian on Jewish super- 
stition, see Stube, J U'f/ich - baby/oniseke Zaub&rtexte ('95). 
O11 Zoroastrian beliefs, ste the translation of the Zendavesta in 
SBE, The reduction M the heathen gods to mere Saiju.ovia, 
which we find accomplished in the later biblical writings, finds 
its parallel in the com eicion of the ‘ bright ' beings of the old 
Aryan mythology into the evil demons of the Persian (see 
Peksia); see further the articles ‘ Geister,' ‘Magic,’ ‘Zau- 
berci,' ' Abcrglaube ' in Hamburger's RE. also F. C. Cony- 
beare, ‘ The Dcmcmol"gy of the NT' in JQR , 1894-1807; \V. K. 
Newbold, 'Demon Possession and Allied Themes,' New World , 
Sept. 1897, pp. 499//: 

G. B. G. §§ 1-5 ; J. M. §§ 6-10 ; T. K. C. § XI. 

DEMOPHON (AhmO(J>con [AV]), one of the com- 
mandants (oTf.'a.T’qyoi) of a district in Palestine in the 
time of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 122). 

DEPOSIT. The OT law of deposit is laid down in 
E (Ex. 227-13 [6-12]; cp the paraphrase in Jos. Ant. 
iv. S 38). 

With the exception of v. 9 [3] the law is clear. Two 
kinds of deposit are specified : (a) money (■,??). or goods 
(o’Ss roN^o),!^) ass, ox, sheep, or any beast, (b) To take 
the second group of cases first : if the deposit be stolen 
the depositary must make restitution (12 [n]). Should 
it be torn by wild beasts the production of a piece is 
sufficient witness, and a man cannot be called upon to 
make good that which was torn (13 [12], cp Cattle, § 9). 
Where culpability cannot be made out the depositary 
swears that he is innocent and the depositor is bound 
to accept his word (10 f [9/]). (fl) In cases of the 
first description, should the deposit be stolen, the thief, 
if found, must restore twofold 7 [6], cp v. 4 [3]) ; if the 
culprit be not found the depositary must come before 
the Elohim and swear that he has not put his hand to his 
neighbour's property (8 [7]). The result must have 
been as above in v. 11b that the depositor was bound to 
accept his word. Verse 9 [8] alone remains and is not 
easily reconciled w ith the foregoing; it maybe a later 
law added to cover general cases (both a and b) involv- 
ing alleged gross carelessness, false accusations, and 
libel. 2 

The later law of Lev. 1*2-7 [5 21-26] applies the law of the, 
‘guilt offering’ to sin and trespass in ‘a matter of deposit' (so 
RV ; pipS ; irapadrjKT], deposition). The only case here con- 
templated, however, is that in which voluntary confession is 
made ; the penitent depositary is to make restitution in full, add 
the fifth part more thereto, and offer a ram to \ ahwe. Cp Law 
and Justice, § 17. 

The use of the words TrapaflrjKTj, tt ap<m0evai, -KapaKaToBrfKy], 
and irapaKaraTiOevai in (E> (Lev. (3 2 4 Tob. 10 13 [12] [T commit my 
daughter unto thee in special trust ’] 2 Macc. 3 10 15 025 Jer. 40 7 
41 10) sufficiently explains the expressions in 1 Tun. 620 2 Tim. 
I12 14 (RVmg. ‘ deposit ’ in all three cases). At Jerusalem (as 
at Rome, Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere) a large amount of 


1 YasnaO 15, in Mills’ translation (Zcndav. 3235). 

2 D s n kv <n in vv. 8 9 [7 8], as in Fx. 21 6 1 S. 2 25, means the 
divinity as represented by the priestly exponents of the law at 
the sanctuary. 
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wealth (‘ which did not pertain to the account of the sacrifices,' 
but was in fact private property) was consigned to the safe 
custody of the temple (see the story of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. 3 , 
where in v. rs express reference is made to the 4 law concerning 
deposits'). See Earnest, Pledge. Cp Diana, § 3 

DEPUTY. | 3 D, sagan , Ass. saknu , 1 lit. 4 one 

appointed,' ’set over 1 (< 55 BNA Q L HfeMCON. etc.), tbe 
official title (<z) of a certain officer of high grade under 
the Babylonian empire (Jer. 51 23 28 57 Ezek. 23 6 r2 23 ; 
see also Is. 41 25"}*; AV usually 4 ruler ’ or [Dan. 32 etc. 
pip, no 39] ’governor,' RV or RV m £- ’deputy'; 
vir drovs), frequently mentioned in conjunction with 
‘governors’ [pa hath). ( b ) Of certain administrative 
officers in Judrea in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Ezra!)*? Nell. 2 16 4r4 rg [8 r3], 57 r7 7 5 12 40 13 n) ; 
mentioned sometimes in conjunction with 4 princes 
( Mr/m ). See Government, § 26. 

•z, iTO, 'hah (Esth. 89 93 AV). See Governor, *. 

3. 33 * 3 , nisfaB, r K. 32 47 [48] [10 2ze © BL ] (eimjAw/iewK [A] 
va(r[c]il$ rBL]). Fee F.dom, § 7. 

4. avdvTraros, Acts 13 7 etc. RV Proconsul [y.z/.]. Cp 
Cyprus, § 4. 

DERBE (AepBH [Ti. WH ; Str.], AepBai [Hier. 
Synec . 675]). Paul visited Derbe at least twice (Acts 
1420 I61), and probably once again, in his third 
journey (Acts 18 23 'went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order'). From the fact that 
the name does not occur in the list of places in which 
he had suffered persecution (2 Tim. 3 n). it may perhaps 
be inferred that the work of evangelisation encountered 
no obstacle there. That success attended the apostles 
at Derbe we learn from Acts 14 21. Gaius, one of 
Paul’s companions from Corinth to Asia, was a native 
of the town (Acts 20 4). 

From Steph. Byz. we learn that the town was called 
also AA/ 3 eta, ’ which in the Lycaonian tongue signi- 

1 Site ^ eS a i uni P er - bush -’ The s ' te was approxi- 

’ mately discovered by Sterrett, who put it 
between Bossola and Zosta (or Losta), villages two 
miles apart ( Wolfe Exped. 23). Ramsay, however, 
says that the ruins at Bossola are merely those of a 
Seljulc khan, whilst those at Zosta have all been trans- 
ported thither from some other site. The great site of 
the district is the mound of Gudelissin in the plain 
about 3 m. NW. of Zosta, and 45 m. S. of Konia, 
(Iconium) at the foot of the Masallah Dagh. The 
mound is of the class called by Strabo (537) 4 mounds 
of Semiramis,’ which are largely artificial, and of 
Oriental origin. It contains numerous traces of 
Roman occupation. The earliest city of. Derbe must be 
sought in the mountains to the south. m 

This situation agrees with the notices in Strabo. After 
describing the ten Strategiai of Cappadocia, he adds that in the 
first century B.c. there was an eleventh Strategia, consisting 
of part of Lycaonia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia (535, rj Trepl 
Kaora/ 3 aAa tc xai Kv/ 3 Lcrrpa p.exP L ttjs 'A i/tit rarpov tov \rjcnov 
AepPrjs). He refers to the same district (537) as the additional 
(e7riKr»jTos) Strategia. Derbe is further described as lying on 
the frontier of Isauria (Str. 560, tt/sS’ ItravpiKTjs eo-riv iv 7rA.rupa.ts 
V Ae'p/ 3 rj) ; the words which immediately follow (p.dAio-ra 177 
Ka 7 r;ra#ojaa eTwreifiVKbs tov 'At'-riTraTpou Tvpavvelov) refer to the 
fact that it was also on the frontier of the eleventh Strategia, 
an external addition to Cappadocia as above described. It is 
clear that Strabo’s eleventh Strategia is identical with Ptolemy's 
4 Strategia Antiochiane,’ in which he enumerates Derbe 
(Ptol. 5 6). 

Derbe was the stronghold of the brigand chief 
Antipater (Cic. Ep. ad Earn. 13 73 ; Str. 535, 569, 6 

2 Historv & e Pp 7 l T 7 )s)- When, however, KingAmyntas 

slew Antipater, he added the town to his 
own Lycaonian and Galatian dominions (29-27 B.c.). 

On the death of Amyntas himself in 25 B.c. the larger part of 
his kingdom was made by the Romans into the province Galatia ; 
but apparently Derbe, along with Cilicia Tracheia (i.e., the 
eleventh Strategia), was given to Archelaos, king of Cappa- 
docia ( circa 20 b.c.). When Archelaos died in 17 a . d . the 
Cappadocian part of his kingdom was taken over by the Romans; 
but the Lycaonian part was left to his son Archelaos II., who 

1 Whence Gr. £(aydvr)s (Ges. Z«r.(l 3 )). On its relation to 
|?b see Treasurer, 2. 


DESERT 

was still reigning in 36 a.d. (cp Tac. Attn. 2 42 641). Two years 
later the region described by Strabo as the eleventh Strategia, 
and by Ptolemy as the Strategia Antiochiane, was assigned by 
Caligula to Antiochus IV. and Iotape Philadelphos. ~°° n 
afterwards Antiochus lost favour, and was deprived of his 
kingdom. In 41 a.d. Claudius restored the territory to 
Antiochus and Iotape, who ruled until 72 a.d. It appears, 
however, that on this restoration the Lycaonian section of the 
realm of Antiochus was detached and permanently assigned to 
Galatia. Derbe therefore became part of that province. T he 
transference was due to the importance of tbe town as a frontier 
post in the SE. of the Roman province. Claudius remodelled 
its constitution and honoured the place with the title Claudio- 
Derbe (see Rams. Hist. Geog. of AM, 336, 3 7*f t and Church 
in Rom. Emp. 54). 

Thus we can understand how at the time of Paul’s 
visit (46 or 48 A.D.) Derbe could be correctly described 
as a city of Lycaonia (Acts 146), for so it was from the 
point of view of geography or ethnography. Politically, 
however, Derbe belonged to the province of Galatia, 
and it is argued by Ramsay that in the language of 
polite address its inhabitants must have been ttvdpes 
PaXarat (Gal. 3i), not Au/caoi/es, which latter term 
signified the population of the non- Roman part of 
1 Lycaonia (see, however, Galatia). w. j. \v. 

DESERT. The English word ' desert ' ordinarily 
means a sterile sandy plain without vegetation and water 
. — a 4 sea of sand,’ such as, e.g. , parts of 

1. General t ^ e Sahara. This is not the meaning of 

meaning. ^ jq e 5 rew words. No desert of this 

kind was known to Israel either before or after the oc- 
cupation of Canaan. The districts to which the term 
4 desert ’ is applied in EV are, at the present day, 
frequently covered with vegetation, and were probably 
even more prosperous in the past (see more fully the 
articles on the place-names enumerated in § 3). 

' Wilderness,’ by which the Hebrew terms are some- 
times translated, is a somewhat better rendering ; but 
it is not always adequate. It will be convenient here 
to record the Hebrew words, and to indicate other terms 
of analogous meaning. 

(1) rGin, horbdh (from 2 "in ' to lay waste,' eprjpo <: ; also eprj/jLia, 
Ezek. 35 ^epijfxuxris, Jer. 7 34 [B AQ] 22 5 ; oIkottcSov Ps. 102 6 [7], 

‘desert,’ RV ‘waste places’; so EV 4 waste,' 

2. Hebrew Lev. 2631 Is. til 4; or' desolation,’ Jer. 44 2 ; cp 
terms. Ezek. 38 12 AV only), used of cities and regions 

formerly inhabited but now lying waste or in 
ruins from war or neglect ; cp Jer. 44 2, 4 the cities are a desola- 
tion and no man dwelletb therein’ ; hence in threats (e.g.. Lev. 
l.c.), or in promises (with H33, □p'lp) — once with reference to 
the wilderness of wanderings (Is. 48 2r). 

(2) pE’tyj, y'hvidti (v / ci7\ ‘ be desolate ’ ; for cognates see 
below, 7), [yrj] awSpos, used of a district riverless and un- 
inhabited (Is. 43 19, EV ‘ desert,’ || "Q"iD)> of the wilderness of 
wanderings (Dt.S2io, EV ‘wilderness’ ; Ps.7840, EV ‘desert,’ 
II *131D) i otherwise, a geographical designation ; cp § 3, 2, 3, and 
see Beth-jeshimoth, Jeshimon. 

(3) midbar (epr/p-os, etc.; once [Is. 41 19] awSpos yrj ; 
AV ‘ desert,’ RV 4 wilderness ’ ; but in Gen. 14 6, etc., EV 4 wilder- 
ness’; once, Ps. 75 6 [7], EV ‘south’ [RVmg. ‘wilderness of 
the mountains’ 1 ]). The idea of ’desert’ is totally foreign to 
this word (on its derivation see Catti e, § 5). Midbar is a 
district possessing pastures (Joel 222, Ps. 65 12 [13]) and cities 
(Is. 42 ii), but occupied by nomads, not by settled tillers of the 
soil (cp esp. Nu. 1433). It is commonly employed to denote 
the wilderness of wanderings, which itself is a mountainous 
region, not without pasture grounds, and so devoid of sand 
that the one tract which forms an exception has the character- 
istic name Dcbbet cr-Ramleh , ‘plain of sand’ ; see below, § 3, 1. 

(4) 'ardbah (apafia. [17 tt po? Bvap-diq, Josh. 11 r6, etc.]), 
in poetical literature often occurs in parallelism with midbar 
(Is. 35 r [eprjp,o?] 40 3 41 19, EV ‘desert’). In Jer. 50 12 it 
approximates more closely to the modern idea of 4 desert ’ (cp 
Is. 35 1 Jer. 51 4 3 ; || JTX) ; but in historical writings (early and 
late) it is a geographical term (see § 3, 2, below). 

(5) f^S, §iyydh (‘dry land’ [so Ps. 63 r (2), EV], Job 30 3, 
AV RVmg. ‘wilderness,’ RV ‘dry ground' ; cp ji'X, 4 dry place/ 
Is. 25 s 32 2), used of the wilderness of wanderings, Ps. 78 r7 
(AV ‘wilderness,’ RY ‘desert,’ RVmg. ‘dryland*). For 
dwellers of the ‘desert’ (Is. 13 2r 34 14, EV; also 23 r3, AV ; 
referring to wild beasts) or ‘ wilderness ’ (Ps. 72 9 74 14, EV ; 
referring to human beings), see Cat, Wild Beasts. 

1 The passage is obscure (see Ba. , Del.), and, according to Che., 
deeply corrupt. 
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A still more forcible term is — 

( 0 ) tohu (I 1 '.. 107 40 Job 3 1 ! -*4 ; F.V 1 wiklei ncsis ’), used 

of the wilderness of wandering, Dt. 32 10 (with pC* 1 ' ‘ Howl- 

ing waste '). T he word (cp et-Ti/i ) suggests the idea of waste- 
ness and confusion (Jer. 4 23 J-«l> 7 Is. 2 1 to; cp 1 cclns. 41 10 

[Heb.]), such as existed btl'.ue the ■ nation ((i«n. 1 j, see 
Creation, § 7). Fur the sake of cnmpli teness liientiuii may 
be made also of : — 

(7) n 7: > 'Sannndh (Is. 5 9 Jer. 42 u), 'TJUrids. 1 7 d 1 0 , nC£tr’ 
(Ezek. 35 7), all of whieh involve the* idea of a devastation, m>t 
a natural state (\ CEC • C P no. a). 

s. 007 ( rf iuTi*pu?X RV ’glowing sainl,’ 
A\* * pan lad ground’ b pieferahle; 
cp Aiani. >*i!\ ‘to be burnt or dried up,' and see Che. Intr. 
Is. 260. The NT terms to be mentioned me : — 

(1) cprjM- ia Heb, 11 38, KV ‘ desert,’ Ml. 1 "• 3a, ‘wilder- 
ness,’ RV ' iksvit place’) and , Mi- 1 1 1 j, EV 

‘ desert '). 

The chief districts and regions to which the above 
terms are applied may be here nuiiin-r.Ual 

4.. The most prominent is that which was the serin ■ of 
the wanderings of Israel. It is commonly called ham- 

„ , . midbar { Dt. 1 1, etc.): but other geo- 

3 . Gsograp ica graphic terms (Shur, Nnai, etc ; sec 

applications. g eoura1>i1Vi § 7 ) mv added to ni.la.ilc 
more particularly the region inl'-mled. Um the char- 
acter of this tract, which stretches from the S. border 
of Palestine to 1 Ulh and forms the \V. boundary of 
Edom, see Sinai. The only part which can fairly be 
descril -ed as a desert is the bare and parched district 
of ct-Tih, and it is here that 1 ) and (mure elaborately) 
P place the forty years' wanderings (see Wanderings, 
{?$• 10 f 16 >, and with this agrees the circumstance that 
it is only in the later writings that the horror and lonc- 
someness of the 'wilderness’ is referred to (c’.g., In. 

Sis)- 

2. The great crack or depression which includes the 
Jordan valley, and extends N. to Antioch and S. to 
the gulf of 'Aktibak, is the second great ‘desert.’ To 
the N. lay the midbar Riblah (Ezek. 614), mid bar 
Z" 1 7//u.-'Y/< r (1 K. 19 5); cp perhaps the ipijfiia of Mt. 1 5 33- 
The well-known geographical term * Arabah (so.- .dime, 
§ ‘ 1 , 4) is confined chiefly to the lower half (cp w'tabar 
Moab , Dt. 28 Nu. 21 n ; midbar Kcdanoth , Dt. 2 26 ; 
tnidbar Bezer , Dt. 443), see Arabah. 1 To the N li- 
ef the Dead Sea is applied also the term 1 Jeshimon 1 
(see Jeshimun). Allusions to the Arabah on the W. side 
of the Jordan are found in 2 S. 162328 17 16, and in it we 
should perhaps include the midbar Bath- Avcn (Josh. 
IS 12), midbar Gibeon (2 S 224; but see GiiseoN), mid- 
bar Jericho (Jos. 10 * i), and the references in judg. 
20 ^ff. 1 S. 13 13 . Here, too, was probably the fyn^ttos 
of the narrative of the Temptation (Mt. 4 i). See further 
Dead Sea, § 2. 

3. The third tract is the midbar Judah (Josh. 16 61, 
Judg. I16), the E. part of which, along the Dead Sea, 
is called Jgshlmon (1 S. 231924 20 13); special limita- 
tions are the midbar Jlaon (’in the Arabah 1 1 S. 28 
24 /), midbar Ziph ( ib . 2214), and midbar Jhi-ycdi 
(iS. 242 [i]). To the N. it .Mpjirorichcd the Arabah. 
Here are found the midbar Tr/\>,i (2 Ch. 20 20 ; cp 
midbar Jerucl, ib. 1 6 ) , and probably the midbar of 
1 K. 234 (Bethlehem? cp 2 S. 2 jc, and see Atkoth- 
BETh - JOab). To the S. lay Tamar 1 in the midbar 
(1 K. 9 x 8 , pa;] is a gloss), probably forming part of 
the great midbar in no. 1 above*. On the 1 rii-sert* 
( 2 p 7 }/j.o$) of Acts 826, see Gaza. See, further, Dead 
Sea, Judah, Palestine, § n. 

4. For the desert -like tracts to the E. of Jordan 

(stretching to the Euphrates, 1 Ch. 59) see Damian, 
Paijlvi i.m., § 12. s. a. 

DESIRE in:V 2 ;-'.), Eccl. 12 5 AV, RV m *-; RV 
Caper-Berry (q.v.). 

DESSAU, RV Dessau (YeecAOY [V vid.], AeccAoy 
[A]), a village (in Judaea) where Nicanor (q.v. ) appears 
to have fought with Judas (2 Mace*. 14 16). Possibly 
4 On Am. 6 14 see Arabah, Brook of. 
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Ad asa is meant (Ew. Jlist. 4321) ; but the Greek text 
is here m>l fnu from corruption. 

DESTINY C 0 p), Is. G 5 n RV. See Fortune and 
Destiny. 

DESTROYER, THE (n-nv ; pn, Ex.1L>2 3 ,ton oAe0- 
peyoNTA, cp licb. 11 28; 00A0epey0jN.Wisd.l825; 

0 oAoGpeyTHc. i Cor. IO10). 

In his ao uunt of the Inst plague, J implies that the 
death of the iVsl-burn was the work of the Duttruvcr. 
In the light of 2 R. 24 i 6 , whne the angel of Yahwe is 
1 1> •'Uibed as ‘the angi.-T that destroyed the people' 
(c>a nT.ircri), and of 2 K. 1 U .5 = Is. 87 36, where the de- 
struclii m of the Assyrian army is attributed to the ‘ ang'-l 

1 ifV.ihw u. ' we should be ready to infer that the ' Dc-in >v er' 
<■1 the fn .sllii nn is not a In ing distinct from \.ili\u-, 
but rather ' tin; angel of Y.iliwi'*' himself; i. e. , the ten 11 
tlenMli*s a self- m;mili’.sl:Hii hi of Ynliwo in destructive 
activity (cp Ti 11*01 -n any, § 4). This conclusion is 
1 -i in !irn ted by the fact that the narrative speaks of ’ The 
Destroyer ’ or N.ilovfe (u. 29) indifferently, just as other 
narratives use the terms ’ ang' 1 of Yuhwe ' and ' Yahwe' 
interchangeably, Cp also Ex. 1227 (Rd). The ' de- 
stroyer ' is eli-arly identified with Yahwfe by the author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, who attributes the dc’.ilh 
of the firstborn to the word of Gud (Wisd. IS 14-16). 
The meaning attributed to the term by the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews (ID-?) is less clear. 

The death of the Israelites in the plague recorded in 
Nu.1641-50 [176-15] is attributed directly to God. In 
Wisd. I825 it is said that these people perished by the 
‘ DcStmuT ’ ; but here, again, the Destroyer seems to 
be identified by the writer with God (cp Grimm on the 
passage, w. 20-25) ; and the same identification is 
possibly intended by Paul (1 Cor. 10 10). On the other 
hand, in 4 Mucc. 7 n the executor of death appears as a 
distinct angel ; and generally 1 in later Jewish literature 
the angel of death (,vmr 1 ti rx u u) has a well-marked and 
distinct individuality (cp Weber, Altsyn. TlieolS ■) 
24 qf.) and is identified with Satan or the Devil (cp 
in NT Heb 214/1 Pet. 6 8). All this is quite foreign 
to the belief underlying Ex. 12 23. 

It is quite in accordance with the general character 
of the Priestly Code, which avoids reference to angels 
or to the theophanic 'angel of Yahwe' (cp Angle, 
§6), that n'ncr, which is used in the personal sense 
of 1 destii ivct ’ by J (Ex. 1223), is used as an abstract 
term — .It -4 ruction — by P ( 12 13 [RY ,U ?- 1 a destroyer’] ; 
cp Ezek. 6 16 21;.0f3i] 25 15). A plurality of beings 
who accomplish the death of men is referred to in 
Job 8022 by the term D'n'CD (’slayers’), which is 
rendered in RV 1 destroyers.’ According to some 
commentators, such angelic ministers of death form 
the unnamed subject of the plural verb in Lk. 12 20. 

G. 13 . v*. 

DESTRUCTION (aBaAAojn), Rev. 9 n ; RV Abad- 
don (q.v.). 

DESTRUCTION, CITY OF (D^nil Tl>), Is. 19 18 ; 

see Heres, City of. 

DESTRUCTION, MOUNT OF ()ViTL M »nnn ; toy 
opoyc TOY MOCOA 0 [R]| T. O. T. MOCO 0 [A vld ], T. 
O . AM6CC 600 [L], 2 K. 23 x 3 . KV"'®*), a name so read by 
the later lows on account of the idolatrous ' high places ’ 
spoken 1 if. Tradition identified the mountain with the 
Mount of Olives (so Tg., followed by AV™*), and the 
name has bevn supposed m have a double meaning — 
‘ mount of oil' (cp Aram, note) and ' mount of destruc- 
tion ' (so Rashi, Buxtorf ). A much better explanation 
can be given. 

Hoffmann (Z. I TU' 2 175) and Pciks (Analcktcn, 31) prefer 
to read nnc’T'.Tm, ‘mount of oil,' with some MbS; D' nc J0 will 
then be a^ciiberate alteration of the text. Considering, how- 
ever, that we have no evidence for a Heb. xvord nr.C'D * oil,' it is 

1 InTarg. Jon. toHab .3 5, however, where RniDlNVo ^parallel 
t0 (i.e., " h KHD'd) the distinction is not so manifest 
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better to suppose that the ' mount which is on the east «-f Jeru- 
salem’ (i K. 11 7) was anciently called, not only ‘ the ascent of 
the oli\ es 1 (2 S. 1 ■> jo), and in a late prophecy ‘the mount of 
olives' (Zech. 14 4), but (‘mount of those who 


worship*), of which JVriC-’Un'iri would be a purely accidental 
corruption. Cp 2 S. 1032, ‘And when David had come to the 
summit, where men are wont to worship the deity* (..T-Tlp*’ "ur\X 
which comes near proving that this view is correct. 
( )!> i,rvc, t">o, that the Mt. of ( Hives appears to he once referred 
to a-, the ‘ hill of God 1 (Is. 10 3 2 emended text). See Nob. 

Bmcardus (1283 a.d. ) gives the name Mans Offen- 
sionis (cp Yg. ) to the most southern eminence of the 
Mt. of Olives, because Solomon set up there the image 
of Moloch ; on the northern summit, afterwards called 
Mans Scandali , he placed the idol of Chemosh. Quares- 
mius, however (circa 1630 a.d. ), calls the southern ridge 
Mans Ojfen ion is et Scan da li. Gratz, after a full dis- 
cussion, pronounces in favour of the northern summit, 
i.e. , the 1 Yiri Galilrei ’ (A/GIVJ, ’73, p. 97 jf.) ; so 
also Stanley ( SP 188, n. 2). No doubt this view is 
correct ; Solomon would certainly prefer an eminence 
already consecrated by tradition. 

The phrase ‘mount of destruction’ is found also in Jer. 51 25 
as a .symbolic term for Babylon (EV ‘destroying mountain ’). 

, T. K. C. 

DEUEL (7WIJH). Nu. I14 ; see Reuel (3). 

DEUTERONOMY. The name comes ultimately 
from the Greek translation of Dt. 17 1 3, in which the 

1. Name and ' TOrds ' the 

contents duplicate (i.c., a copy) of this l.iw,* are 
rendered rb bevTepovbfXLov touto . 1 As a 
title of the book, Aevrepov 6 /j.LOv (without the article) 
occurs first in Philo. 2 Philo takes the word to mean 
‘second or supplementary legislation, 1 and more than 
once cites the book as "Etmvop.Ls . a Others, with Theodoret, 
explain the name, ‘repetition, recapitulation of the law.’ 
Criticism has shown that Deuteronomy is neither a 
supplement to the legislation in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, nor a rfsnmi of it ; but to modern critics 
also it is the Second Legislation, an expansion and 
revision of older collections of laws such as are preserved 
in Ex. 21-‘2:3 34. 


Deuteronomy contains the last injunctions and 
admonitions of Moses, delivered to Israel in the land 


of Moab, as they were about to cross the Jordan to the 
conquest of Canaan ; and, with the exception of chaps. 27 
31 34, and a few verses elsewhere, is all in the form of 
address. It is not, however, one continuous discourse, 
but consists of at least three distinct speeches (1-4 40, 
5-26, 2$, 29 f . ), together with two poems recited by 
Moses in the hearing of the people (32 /). The 
narrative chapters record doings and sayings of Moses 
in the last days of his life, and are more or less closely 
connected with the speeches. Besides this unity of situa- 
tion and subject there is a certain unity of texture ; the 
sources from which the other books of the Hexateuch 


are chiefly compiled (JE, P) are in Deuteronomy recog- 
nisable only in the narrative chapters, and in a few 
scattered fragments in the speeches ; a strong and 
distinctive individuality of thought, diction, and style 
pervades the entire book. 

It was observed by more than one of the fathers that 
Deuteronomy is the book the finding of which in the 

2 Book found tem P le § ave tbe im P ulse t0 the reforms 
in Tpmnlp J of the eighteenth year of Josiah (622- 

■P * 621 E. c. ).° In conformity with the 

prescriptions of the newly discovered book, the king 
not only extirpated the various foreign religions which 
had been introduced in ancient or recent times, together 
with the rites and symbols of a heathenish worship of 
1 Cp also Josh. 8 32. 

" Leg. Alleg. 3, § 61 ; Quod Deus hnmut. § 10. See Ryle, 
Phdo and Holy Scripture , xxiii f. The corresponding Hebrew 
title, min runu ire, is found occasionally in the Talmud and 
Midrash as well as in the Massora. 

3 Quis rerum div. lures, § 33. See Ryle, as above. 

* Cp Hexatkuch, Law Literature, Israel, § 37 
® Atbanas., Chrysost., Jerome. 




Yahu'c, but also destroyed the high places of \ ah we, 
desecrating every altar in the land except that in the 
temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 22 f ). In Deuteronomy, and 
there alone, all the laws thus enforced are found ; the 
inference is inevitable that Deuteronomy furnished the 
reformers with their new model. This is confirmed by 
the references to the book found in the temple as ' the 
law-book’ (2 K. 228 n ; cp 23 24 /.) and ' the covenant 
book ’ (232 f. 21). 

Tbe former of these names is found in the Pentateuch onty in 
the secondary parts of Dt. (23 61 2i> 20 30 10 31 24 26), and, like 
the phrase ‘this law’ (4 8 27 3 8 20 29), signifies Dt. or the 
deuteronomic legislation exclusively; ‘covenant book’ is an 
appropriate designation for a book in which the covenant of 
Yah we with Israel (see Covenant, § 6) is an often recurring 
theme (5 2/. 17 2 20 1 4 13 23 ii'J 9 12 14 21 25, etc.). 1 

That the book read by Shaphan before Josiah was 
Deuteronomy has been inferred also from the king's con- 
sternation (2 K. 22 11 ff.), which seems to show that the 
law was accompanied by such denunciations of the con- 
sequences of disobedience as are found especially in Dt. 2S. 

The opinion, once very generally entertained, that the 
book found by Hilkiah was the whole Pentateuch, is no 
longer tenable. In addition to arguments of more or less 
weight drawn from the narrative in Kings, — that the 
whole Pentateuch would hardly be described as 1 law- 
book ; that a book as long as the Pentateuch could not 
be read through twice in a single day (2 K. 2*28 10) ; 
that, with the entire legislation before him, the king 
would nut have based his reforms on deuteronomic 
laws exclusively, — recent investigation has proved that 
the priestly legislation in the Pentateuch was not united 
with Deuteronomy till long after the time of Josiah. 2 
Modern critics are, therefore, almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the law-book, the discovery and the intro- 
duction of which are related in 2 K. 22 f. (see next §), 
is to be sought in Deuteronomy ; and they are very gener- 
ally agreed, further, that the book was written either in 
the earlier years of Josiah, or at least under one of his 
next predecessors, Manusseh or Hezekiah (see § 16). 

The soundness of these conclusions has recently been im- 
pugned by several French and German scholars (Seinecke, Havet, 
d’Eichthal, Vernes, Horst), 3 on the ground, 
3. AcCOUllt in partly of sweeping doubts concerning the 
2 K. 22 f. trustworthiness of 2 K. 22y7, partly of peculiar 
theories of the composition of Dt. These 
theories cannot be discussed here ; but the great importance 
of 2 K. 22 in the modern construction of the history of 
Hebrew literature and religion, makes it necessary to examine 
briefly the historical character of those chapters. It is generally 
agreed that the account of Josiah ’s reforms, as it lies before us, 
is the work of an author of the deuteronomic school, who wrote 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. If this author had drawn 
solely upon oral tradition, he might well have derived his informa- 
tion from eye-witnesses of the events of 621 ; but it seems to be 
demonstrable that in 223-2:824 he made use of an older written 
source, a contemporary account of Josiah’s reign, which was 
probably included in the pre-exilic history of the kings. This 
narrative was wrought over and enlarged by the exilic writer ; in 
particular, the original response of Huldah, which was not con- 
firmed by the event, was superseded, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., by a wholly different one, in which 
the judgment is represented as inevitable (2215-20; cp 23 26^); 
23 15-20, also, is generally recognised as a legendary addition *, 
but, notwithstanding these changes, the outlines of the original 
account can be reconstructed with reasonable confidence, and it 
appears to be in all respects deserving of credence, 4 See Kings. 

The historical evidence proves only that the law-book 
which was put into force by Josiah contained certain 
4 Tns’flV Dt deuteronomic laws concerning religion, 
— "cha s 5 05 og not tbat comprised the whole of the 
— F- present Book of Deuteronomy. A super- 

ficial examination of the book shows that the latter can- 
not have been the case. 

Chaps. 31-34 are composite. Besides the two poems, 321-43 
and 33, they contain the links which connect not only Dt. 

1 Ex. 21-23, often called by modern scholars ‘ The Covenant 
Book’ (see 247), cannot be meant ; for, so far from putting the 
high places under the ban, these laws assume the existence and 
legitimacy of many local sanctuaries (see 21 6 23 14 Jf. \ cp 
20 24). 

2 See Canon, § 23,/?, and the articles on the several books of 
the Pentateuch ; also Hexateuch, Law Literature. 

3 For the titles, see below, § 33 (2). 

4 See St. GVI 1 649^ ; Kue. Ond.i 2 ) 1 417/i, cp 407. 
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but also the narratives of JE and P in Nu. with Josh. Chap. 27, 
also in n.iii.iiLve form, m.iy, both on external ami on internal 
grounds, with equal confidence be set aside. 1 What remains 
(l-2i! i'h-30) is all in the form of addiess; but c\en this is not 
a unit, as is shown by the fresh superscriptions m 5 i 12 i '29 2, 
and the formal closes in 2>> 16-10 and 2!> 1 l‘2K cyl ; in pai tieul.ir, 
1 1-4 and 444-49 are completely parallel intrniliiciiuns, which 
strictly exclude each other. Chaps. Ji-2ii contain no allusion to 
a former discourse such as 1-4 4. • ; nor d*> the latter chapters form 
a natural introduction to or 12-21'. Clups. 1-4 aie dis- 
tinguished also by slight, but not insignificant, peculiarities of 
style, and more decisise diffeieiu.es of historical 1 ■ 'presentation. 
The short prophetic distouise, L"> _/C, bens all tlie marks of a 
later addition to the book ; 2’.* 1 l2K6g] is a formal subscription ; 
the follow ing chapters have their own brief superscription ; the 
tone of 2Uy: is noticeably different from that of the exhortations 
and warnings in the body of the book. 

Most recent critics conclude that the original Deuter- 
onomy contained only the one long spo-ch of Moses, 
5-2 6 '_’8. to which 1 45-49 is the introduction and ‘29 1 
[2.Sn ( ] the conclusion. 

kuhers, urging that the honk, put into the hands of 
Josi.xh is uniformly tlescr 1 he. 1 as a law-hunk, infer that 
it is to besought in 1U. 12- 2d alone; 
.'-If, as well as 1-4, is an intro- 
duction subsequently prefixed to the 
original Deuteronomy by another hand. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the way in which the author of b-11 
dilates on the motives for keeping the laws, as though 
the laws themselves were already known to his readers.- 

Against this view, which would limit the primitive 
Dt. to 12-26. it is argued that the law-book itself pre- 
supposes some such introduction as is found in 5-11. 

In 12- lY. there is nothing to show when or by whom the law 
was promulgated ; 5 1 supplies precisely the information which 
12 1 presumes; 52-2: recites the covenant at Horeb, with the 
Decalogue, its fundamental law ; 5 23/7! explains the relation of 
the laws now about to be delivered to that former law and 
c>.<\ eiuint. To this answers 20 i [2b* 6yh which is the subscription, 
not to 2b alone, but to the whole law-book: ‘These are the 
words e<f the co\ enant which V.ihwe commanded Moses to make 
with the Israelites in the land uf Moab, besides the covenant 
which he made with them at Hu.eb.’ 


5. Not simply 

chaps. 12-26. 


The situation supposed in 12-26 is throughout the 
same as that described in 5-11. The language and 
style of the two portions present just that degree of 
resemblance and of difference which, remembering the 
difference of subject matter, we should expect to find in 
the writing of one author ; nothing indicates diversity 
of origin. 3 

In regard to chap. 2$ also, critics are divided. Well- 
hausen finds in 2b 5 3 61 — where, as in 30 io, the law is 
already a book — evidence that 28, as well as 29 f, is 
secondary ; these three chapters formed the conclusion 
of an enlarged edition of the law-book, to which 5-11 was 
the introduction. 4 On independent grounds, however, 
2b 47-0I is to be recognised as a later addition to the 
chapter, and with these verses the only reason for con- 
necting 2b with the two following chapters disappears. 
Not only are they separated by 29 1 f. [ 2 b 69 and 29 i], but 
also the whole attitude and outlook of 29 f are different 
from those of 281-46. On the other hand, it would be 
natural for the author of 12-26 to conclude his book by 
urging as strongly as he could the motives to obedience, 
and solemnly w arning his readers of the consequences of 
disobedience. Similar exhortations and warnings are 
found at the end of the so-called Covenant Bunk (Ex. 
2 vaj/), and at the end of the Law of Holiness (Lev. 
26). the latter passage being strikingly parallel to Dt. 28; 
and such a peroration was the more appropriate in Dt. , 
because its laws are all in the form of address. The 
profound impression made upon the king by the reading 
of the book is most naturally explained if it expressly 
and emphatically denounced the wrath of God against 
the nation which had so long ignored his law. 

The Deuteronomy of 621 b. c. has not come into our 


I 


I 


1 See below, § 21. 

2 See Wellh. CH 191-195 Valeton, Stud.O St. GVI 

1 £>/ 

3 See Kue. Hex. § 7, n. 5-11 ; Di. Comm. 263 f.\ Dr. Dt. 

Zb# , _ 

4 CH 192 195. Chaps. 1-4 and 2i were the introduction and 
conclusion, le-pectwely, of another edition. 
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hands unchanged. Not only have the exhortations and 
r Tate. warnings been amplified and heightened, 

incha s l 1 ' l, G ^ ut probability, many ad- 

c “ di lions have been made to the laws. 

At the very beginning of the code in 12, and in con-, 
liectiuii with the most distinctive of the 1 >vuteronomic 


on li names — the restriction of sacrifice to Jerusalem — 
there are unmistakable doublets; cp I25-7 with 11 , 

and especially 15-19 with 20-28. In the following 
chapters a g> » ><1 many laws are suspected, because of their 
contents, or the unsuitable place in which they stand. 

*1 bus, the detailed juesi liplimis of 1*1 3-20 fire* foreign to the 
iisii.iI maimer of 1 >t. (op 2 1 ij . ), anil appear to be closely related 
to l.i.-v. 1 J ; lhc law of 1 lie kingilmii, 17 14-20, represents tlie law 
as wiitten (thus anticipating XI y : 0 ), is in conflict with the hgiti- 
mate premia lives of the monarch, and is clearly dependent on 
1 S. 8 4 // JO _•«;■, tlie rules for the i.omlnct of war in 20 are not 

lei mu liable with the of national defence, ami can 

h.irilh have been dr« amod of before the ‘exile.’ *J u uihers, how- 
ever, the utopian ch.'i r:n ter of iln.se laws seems not a sufficient 
icmsoii for cxi. liH hug them from the primitive Du Lite-run uni) J 

While many of llie instances alleged by critics are in 
themselves susceptible of a different explanation, there 
seems to be suffx ienl evidence that the lYuleronomic 
cikIc received many additions before the book reached its 
present form. Certain supplementary provisions may 
have been introduced soon after the law was subjected 
to the test of practice ; others in the Exile ; while still 
others probably date from the period of the restoration ; 
cp Hist. Lit. § 6/. 

In 5-11 also, it is evident that the original contents 
T . of the chapters have been amplified, and 
’ , ^ ‘ their order and connection disturbed by 

J ‘ 11 later hands. 

The story of the sin at Horeb in 9 f. is a long and confused 
digrc-Nxiun. Chap. 7 1625^ repeats 1-5; 1-5 is separated from 
1215 h\ o-r r , which has no obvious appositeness m this place; 
17-24 intrudes in the same way between 16 and 25./C Similar 
phenomena may be observed in the following chapters. 2 Nor 
has 28 come down to us unaltered. Verses 45/. plainly mark 
what was, at one stage of its history, the end of the chapter of 
comminations. The two pieces which follows 47-57 and 58-68, 
are shown by internal evidence to be additions, presupposing the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the miserable 
remnant of the people, the consequence of neglecting ‘ the words 
of this law, which are written in this book’ (58; cp also 61). 
Yeises 36 /. also, which threaten the deportation of the king and 
people in phrases derived from Jeremiah (with 35, which repeats 
27), are probably glosses. 3 

In the Hebrew legislation three strata are to be re- 
cognised : the collections of laws incorporated in JE 
. (Ex. 21-23, often called the Book of the 
8. Ds laws : ^ <n( . n . int . jr x 34) ; the Law of Holiness, 
relation to conta i nec j (j n a priestly recension) in Lev. 
P and JE. an d cognate passages (H); and 

the rest of the laws in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
predominantly liturgical, ceremonial, and sacerdotal, 
which, though not all of the same age or origin, may 
here be treated as forming a single body of priestly 
law (P). The result of modern criticism has been to 
establish more and more 0 uk*1um\ 1 lv that P , as a whole, 
is later than Deuteronomy. 4 On the other hand, it is 


1 For a list of passages in 12-21* which have been challenged 
bv critics, see Holz . " Jitnl. 263 J 7 . \ cp also H.-ist, Rev. de 
flTist. des Ret. 27 j 35./?'. ['9:.]. Analyses . -I the legislation have 
recently been attempted by Ktaeik, J^cis JSu/., 1894, and 
Steuernagel, Die lints/, h. d. d, ut. Cn set , For a sketch 

of these- theories see Addis, Documents oj the H e.ratet/ck, 2 15-19 
[\)8|. The substantial unity of the laws is maintained by Kue. 
Hex. § 14, nn. 1-7. Against Hurst, see especially Piepenbring, 
R, re d,- f Hist, des Ret. 2'.' T36.//. I 94 1- , _ rr . , , 

•4 Y., lctun (St ltd. 6 157-174) :u»d Hurst (Rev. dc THist. des 
Ret. lb 3y Jf. J-s’ro .0; cp 27)74) b*>' e S one . f^thest in 
the ciiii mpt to eliminate the sen mdary elements m 5-11. bee 
Kue. Hex. § 7, n. 6; J'iepe-iibrn©t, Rev. de I'Hist. des Rcl. 
2' 1 1 ns jT- A formal an.iljs.is has recently been attempted by 
Siaerk (sec the last note), and Steuernagel, Dev Rahmen des 

3 For attempts to restore the primitive brief form of the bless- 
ings and curses, see Valeton, Stud. 7 44./* ( C P Kue. Hex. § 7, 
n. 21 I2]) ; Hurst, Rev. de TIHst. des Ret. is 327 ff-> cp 
10 59 ff. ; Stacrk, 71 f.\ Steuernagel, Rahmen , 40-44. .See also 
Steinthal, Zeit. f. Volkerpsych. 11 34/ The substantial unity 
of the chapter is maintained by Kue. and Dr. 

4 Cp. Hexateuch. It is not hereby denied that many 
of the institutions and customs embodied in P are of great 
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agreed by all that the little eolleetions of laws in JE are 
older than Deuteronomy. The most convincing proof 
of this is given, of course, by the Deuteronomic laws 
restricting the worship of Yahw6 to the one temple at 
Jerusalem. It may confidently be inferred also from the 
prominence given throughout Deuteronomy to motives 
of humanity, and the way in which old religious eustoms, 
like the triennial tithe, are transformed into sacred 
eharities, as well as from the constant appeal to the 
memory of God’s goodness as a motive for goodness to 
fellow-men. Where the provisions of Deuteronomy 
differ from those of the Book of the Covenant, they 
sometimes appear to be adapted to a more advanced 
stage of society ; as when the old agricultural fallow- 
year is replaced by an experiment in the septennial 
remission of debts. The many laws dealing with con- 
tracts of one kind or another also are to be noted. 

Most recent eritics are of the opinion, further, that 
the author of the Deuteronomic law-book was not only 

9 To Ex 21 23 acc l ua ^ nte< ^ with Ex. 21 - 23 , but also 
made this code the basis of his own 
work ; Deuteronomy, it is said, is a revised and enlarged 
Covenant Book, adapted to some extent to new con- 
ditions, but with only one change of far-reaching effect, 
the centralisation of worship in Jerusalem. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the evidence will sustain 
so strong a statement of the dependence of Deuteronomy 
on the Book of the Covenant. 


Verbally identical clauses are very few, and in some instances, 
at least, have probably arisen from subsequent conformation, 
There is no trace of the influence of the Covenant Hook either 
in the general arrangement of Dt. 12-26 or in the sequence of 
particular laws. To fully one half of the Covenant Book (after 
the subtraction of the religious precepts), viz., the title Assaults 
and Injuries, Ex. 21 18-22 17, there is no parallel in Dt. ; while 
the subject of Authorities in Dt. 1618-13 has no counterpart in 
Ex. 21 - 23 ; of thirty - five laws in Dt. 21 io -25 16 only seven 
have parallels in the older code. Finally, in the corresponding 
laws 1 the coincidences are hardly more frequent or more nearly 
exact than we should expect in two collections originating at no 
great distance in place or time, and based upon the same religious 
customs and consuetudinary law ; the evidence of literary de- 
pendence is much less ahundant and convincing than it must be 
if Dt. were merely a revised and enlarged Book of the Covenant . 2 


Certain laws in Deuteronomy have parallels also in 
H ; but, whilst the provisions of these laws are often 

10 To H closel y s i m ^ ar * the formulation and' phrase- 

ology are throughout entirely different. 3 In 
some points IT seems to be a stage beyond Dt. ; but 
the differences are not of a kind to imply a considerable 
interval of time so much as a diversity of dominant 
interest, such as distinguishes Ezekiel from Jeremiah. 

Dt. 14 3-21, compared with Lev. 11 , has been thought to prove 
that Dt. is dependent upon H ; but the truth seems rather to be 
that both are based on a common original, a piece of priestly 
Torah, which each reproduces and modifies in its own way. 4 

References to the history of Israel are much fewer in 
Dt. 12-26 than in 1-3 4 ; they are of a more incidental 

11 tv— ■ _ 4. _ and allusive character, and the author 

11 . D s history c , .. r 

and JE's exercises some freedom in the use of 
his material ; but, as far as they ean 
be certainly traced, they appear to be all derived from 
JE, or from the cycle of tradition represented by that 
work. That the author did not have before him JE 
united with P is proved by his reference to the fate of 
Dathan and Abiram ( 11 6) ; if he had read Nu. 16 in its 
present form, in which the story of Dathan and Abiram 
(JE) is almost inextricably entangled with that of Korah 
(P), he eould hardly have failed to name the latter, who 
is the eentral figure of the composite narrative (cp Nu. 
2,6 gf 27 3 Jude n, and see Korah and Dathan and 


antiquity ; nor that in particular instances they may he more 
primitive than the corresponding titles of Dt. ; nor that some of 
them may have attained a comparatively fixed form, oral or 
written, before the ‘exile.' 

1 They may be conveniently compared in the syn optical table 
in Dr. Deut. p. iv_^, or in Staerk, Dent. 48 ft. y where they are 
printed side by side. 

2 See also Steuernagel, Entstchung , 87 ft. 

3 Dr. Dent. p. wjf. ; Baentsch, Das Heiligkei tsgesetz, j6ft. 
103. See also Leviticus. 

* Kue. Hex. § 14, n. 5 ; Paton, JBL 14 48 ft. [’95]. 
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Abiram). But even if he had possessed P separately, 
it would be almost inexplicable that he so uniformly 
follows the representation of JE where it differs from 
P or conflicts with it. The instances which have been 
addueed to prove that he w as acquainted with P are too 
* few and uncertain to sustain the conclusion ; moreover, 
they are all found in the long digression, 99-lOn, which 
probably was no part of the primitive Deuteronomy. 1 

The traditional opinion among Jew's and Christians, 
that Deuteronomy was written by Moses shortly before 

ri * .his death, though resting on the testi- 
12. Date : not mnnv nf thp hnnl . /01 # ... 


mony of the book itself ( 31 9 ft 24^!), 
is contradicted by both the internal and 
the external evidence ; the contents of the book and the 


pre- monarchic. 


entire religious history of Israel prove that Deuteronomy 
is the product of a much later time. The legislation of 
JE (in the main, doubtless, merely the booking of an 
ancient eonsuetudinary law’) is without exception the 
law of a settled people, engaged in husbandry. Deuter- 
onomy reflects a still more advanced stage of culture, 
and must be ascribed to a time when Israel had long 
been established in Palestine. The fundamental law 
for the Hebrew monarchy, Dt. 17 14-20, presumes not 
only the existence of the kingdom, but also considerable 
experience of its evils. Solomon appears to have sat 
for the portrait of the king as he ought not to be. 2 In 
the prohibition of the multiplication of horses and 
treasure we may recognise the influence of the prophets, 
to whom the political and military ambition of the kings 
seemed apostasy (see, e.g. , Is. 27). The constitution of 
the high eourt in Jerusalem ( Dt. 17 8-13, ep 19 17) is thought 
to be modelled after the tribunal whieh Jehoshaphat 
(middle of 9th century B. c. ) established (2 Ch. 198 -n ). 3 

More convincing than the arguments derived from 
these special laws are the ruling ideas and motives of 
. , f the whole book. The thing upon which 
ea o one £> euteronom y insists with urgent and 
nc uary. unwe aried iteration is that Yahw6 shall 
be worshipped only at one plaee, w'hich he himself will 
choose, where alone sacrifices may be offered and the 
annual festivals celebrated. Although no place is named, 
there can be no doubt, as there was none in the minds 
of Josiah and his counsellors, that Jerusalem is meant. 

Jerusalem was not one of the ancient holy places of Israel. It 
owed its religious importance to the fact that in it was the royal 
temple of the Judaean kings; hut this was far from putting it 
upon an equality with the venerable sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Shcchem, Gilgal and Beersheba. The actual pre-eminence of 
Jerusalem, without which the attempt to assert for it an ex- 
clusive sanctity is inconceivable, was the result of the historical 
events of the eighth century. 

The fall of the kingdom of Israel (721 B. c. ) left Judah 
the only ‘ people of Yahwfe. ’ The holy places of Israel 
were profaned by the conquerors — proof that Yahw6 
repudiated the worship offered to him there, as the 
prophets had declared. A quarter of a eentury later 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, ravaged the land, destroyed 
its eities, and earried off their inhabitants ; the capital 
itself was at the last extremity (see Hezekiah, i ; 
Israel, § 33/ ). The deliverance of the city from this 
peril seemed to be a direct interposition of Yahw6, and 
Jerusalem and its temple must have gained greatly in 
prestige through this token of God’s signal favour. 

This of itself, however, would not give rise to the idea 
that Yahwib was to be worshipped in Jerusalem alone. 
The genesis of this idea must be sought in the mono- 
theism of the prophets. At a time when monotheism had 
not yet become eonscious of its own universal ism, men 
could hardly fail to reason that if there was but one true 
God, he was to be worshipped in but one place. And 
that place, in the light of history and prophecy, could only 
be Jerusalem. The way in which Dt. attempts to earry 


1 See Dt. 10 3 6 22 ; and, on these passages, Kue. Th. T. 
^533 /. [’75J Dr. Deut. p. xvj. On 99-lOn cp also helow, 
§ 18 (small type). 

2 Cp Dt. 17 16 f. with 1 K. 4 26 10 26 28 f. 11 1-8 9 28 10 14 ft. 

3 A critical examination of the history of the reign of Jehosha- 
phat in 2 Ch. 17 ft. does not, however, inspire us with much 
confidence in the account of his judicial reforms. 
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out this principle, by simply transferring to Jerusalem 
the cultus of the local sanctuaries with their priesthoods, 
was only practicable within narrow territorial limits, such 
as those of the kingdom of Judah in the seventh century. 

We have the explicit testimony of the Hooks of Kings 
that there was no attempt to suppress the old local sanctu- 
aries in Judah until the reign of 1 le/ekiah ; the must 
godly kings left the high-places unmolested (i K. I614 
224t 2 K. 1^4 143 I5435). The di-uU-ronomist author 
of Kings, to whom the temple in Jenisilem was, from 
the moment when Yahwfc took up his abode in it (1 K. 
810/ ), the only legitimate place of sacrifice, condemns 
this remissness as a great sin ; but llu-re is no evidence 
that the religious lenders of Israel down to tin* end of 
the eighth century so regarded it. Elijah is in despair 
over the sacrilege which thiew down the altars of Ynhwe ; 
when he goes to meet God face to face, it is not to 
Jerusalem, but to Horeb, the old holy mountain in the 
distant S. , that he turns his steps. Amos and 1 lose.i 
inveigh against the worship at the holy places of the 
No- them Kingdom because it is morally con apt and 
religiously false, not because its seals are illegitimate ; 
nor is their repudiation of the worship on the high-places 
more unqualified than Isaiah's reject ion of the cultus in 
Jerusalem (Is. lio^). The older law-books, f.ir from 
forbidding sacrifice at altars other than that in Jerusalem, 
formally sanction the erection of such altars, ami promise 
that at every recognised place of worship Yah we will 
visit his worshippers and bless them (Ex. 'JO 24). 


According to 2 K. H4222I3, Hezekiah removed the high- 
pktec", demolished the standing stones, hewed down the sacred 
post-. 1 The false tenses prove, however, that 18 4 has been in- 
terpolated by a very late hand; the original text said only that 
Hc/ekiah removed the bronze serpent which was worshipped in 
the temple (see Nf.hushtan); nor can much greater reliance 
be put upon the reference in the speech of the Rabshakeh (18 22). 
It may well he that Hezekiah, after the retreat of Sennacherib, 
took vigorous measures to suppress the idolatry against which 
Isaiah thundered in both his earlier and his later prophecies 
18 20 30 22 31 7), perhaps including the sacred trees and 
other survivals of rude natuial religion (Is. 1 29). 2 In any case, 
the reaction of the following reign swept away all traces of his 
work. Cp HbYKK-iAH, 1 ; Isaiah, i. , § 15. 


Another very distinct indication of the age in which 
Dt. was written is found in the foreign religions which 
it combats. The worship of ‘ the whole 


14. Foreign 
cults, etc. 


host of heaven' (Dt. 17 3 cp 419), an 
Assyrian cult frequently condemned by 
the prophets of the seventh century (Jcr. 82 I'd 13 3229 
Zeph. 1 5), 3 but not mentioned by any earlier writer, 
was probably introduced by M.m.issch, during whose 
reign Assyrian influence was at its height in Judah. 
The sacrifice of children, 4 sending them through the 
fire' to the King-God (Dt. 18 10 IJ31), also belongs to 
the seventh century (see Molech) ; neither Isaiah nor 
any of the other prophets of the eighth century alludes 
to these rites. 

A relatively late date has been inferred also from the 
laws against the erection of steles and sacred poles (mas- 
sebotk and ashen m ) by the altars of Yahwe (Dt. 10 21 f ). 


The older laws only enioin the destruction of the C;m:t.inite 
holy-places with all their appurtenances (Ex. 34 13 2.124 ; < p 
Dt. 123). The prophets of the eighth century, especially Hos- a 
and Eaiah, assail the idols of Yahwe, but nut the more primiiiw 
standing stones and posts ; the polemic against the Intlcr begins 
with Jeremiah. 


The age of Dt. may be determined also by its relation 
to other works of known date. From the time <>f 
_ . Jeremiah, the influence of Dt. is un- 

,? ' ^ mist.ikably to be recognised in the 

ot er writers. w ] 10 j e propheticam l historical literature, 
whilst we look in vain for any trace of this influence in 


1 Cp the much more extended account of these reforms in 
2 Ch. 29-31. 

2 If it were established that He/ekinh put down the high- 
plaors, it would not follow that T)t. is older than Hezekiah ; the 
more probable hypothesis, in view of all the testimony of the 
prophets and the historical books, would he that the Deutcro- 
nomic law was in the line of the measures adopted hy the king. 

3 Cp also the worship of the Queen of Heaven, Jer, Ti J 44 17. 
See Quefn of Heavk.m. 


! 




the prophets of the eighth century ; neither the impressive 
ideas nor the haunting phrases of l_)t. have left Lhnr 
mark there 1 The inference that Dt. was unknown to 
the religious leaders of Israel before the seventh century 
is hardly to be avoided. 

On the other hand, in all its ruling ideas, Dt. is ( 
dependent upon the prophecy of the eighth century. 
\Yc li.ivc already seen that the deliver.! me of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib prepared the way lor the belief that 
the temple on Mt. /.ion was the only sanctuary at which 
Yahwe should be worshipped, and that the monotheism 
of the prophets was the theological basis of the same 
belief. The lofty the? 'in of Dt. , which exalts Yahwe, 
not only in might and majesty, but also in righteousness, 
goodness, and truth — the moral transformation of the 
old conception of ‘holiness' (see Ci.kan, § 1) — -is of 
the same origin, whilst the central idea of the book, 
that the essence and end of true religion is the mutual 
love of God and his people, is dunv 01 1 from Hosea. 
In general, the theology of Dt. is an advance upon 
that of the prophets of the eighth century, whose 
teaching it fuses and assimilates, and approximates to 
that of Jeremiah and Isaiah 40-55. 

To the same result we are led by the literary character 
of Dt. Its *-t_vle is more copious and flowing than that 
of earlier writers ; blit it lacks their terse vigour, and is 
not free from the faults of looseness, prolixity, mid 
repetition, into which a facile pen so easily glides. In 
these respects it exhibits the tendencies which mark the 
literature of the seventh century and the Exile. The 
diction, also, is distinctly that of the same period, 
closely resembling that of Jeremiah 2 

Evidence of every kind thus concurs to prove that the 
primitive Dt. was a product of the seventh century. 

The 1 : 1 1 l that it combats foreign cults 


16. Result as 
to date of D. 


17. Place. 


which were introduced by Manasseh 
militates against the opinion entertained 
by some scholars, that it had its origin in the last 
years of Hezekiah, perhaps in connection with the 
reforms of that king. A hypothesis which commends 
itself to many critics is that Dt. was composed in the 
reign of Manasseh as a protest against the evils of the 
time and as a programme of reform. Its authors died 
without being able to accomplish their object, and the 
book was lost, until, many years after, it was accident- 
ally discovered in the temple by Hilkiah. To others it 
seems more probable that Dt. was written under Josiah, 
shortly before it was brought to light, by men who 
thought the time ripe for an attempt to introduce the 
reforms by which alone, they believed, Judah could be 
saved, and had intelligently planned the way in which 
this should be effected. 3 

Everything points to Jerusalem as the place where 
Dt. was written: a work whose aim was to exalt the 
temple to the position of the sole sanctuary 
of Yahvv6 can hardly have originated any- 
where eKc. The T orah of the priests is throughout so 
intimately united with the religions teachings of the 
prophets that we are constrained to believe that both 
priests and prophets were associated in its production, 
or at least that its priestly authors were thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the prophets. Who these! 
authors vveie cannot be more definitely determined. 4 

That the authors of the primitive Dt. freely used 
older collections of laws has been generally recognised. 

Beside Ex. 21 -‘2d (on which see above, 
§ 9), remains of another collection are 
found in Dt. 22-25. Staerk and Steuer- 
nagcl have recently undertaken to show by minute 

1 1 lii- is equally true of the older historians ; but their works 
have been preserved cub- in deuteronomisti.; recensions. 

- On the diction of 1 >t ., see the commentaries of Kn. and Di.r 
Klein. II, fh-uL luff.', Kue. Hex. 8 7, n. 4; Holz. FinL 
J >1 . Dt. p. lxxviii ff. On the style, Di. 611 ; Holz. 
295 ff. ; Dr. p. \xxxvijf. 

3 SoDe Wette, Reuss, Graf, Kue., We., St., Che., and others. 

4 The suggestion that Jeremiah was the author of Dt. (von 
Bohlen, Cofenso) is for various reasons untenable. 
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analysis that both the hortatory and the legislative 
parts of Dt. are in a stricter sense composite. 

According to Steuernagel, the book discovered in the temple 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah (Dt. b 26 2r) was the work of a 
redactor, who combined with considerable skill — but mechanic- 
ally, and without substantial additions — two older works of 
like character, each consisting of a hortatory introduction and a 
body of laws. One of them (Sg.) is marked by the direct 
addtess to Israel in the second person singular ; the other (PI.) 
uses the plural. The older of these works (Sg.) is assigned to 
the early years of Manasseh's reign (shortly after 700 u.c.), the 
other (PI.) was composed about 670. The union of the two by 
the redactor (D r ) falls in the middle of the century, twenty-five 
years or more before the discovery of the book in the temple. 
Both Sg. and PI. made use of older ■collections of laws, and 
these sources can still in part be recognised. One of the chief 
sources of Sg. (the ‘ Grundsammlung ’) was put out in support 
of Hezekiah's reforms, probably not long after 722 b.c. 

Chaps. 1-3, in the form of an address of Moses to 
Israel, contain a review of the principal events of the 
_ migration, from the departure of the 

*cha s 1 l°3 S ^ srae ^ tes from Horeb to the moment at 
' which he is speaking to them. 1 This 

re a e 0 . retr0S p ec t throughout follows thehistory 

of JE, from which its material is drawn and many 
phrases and whole clauses are borrowed. 2 Upon closer 
examination it appears that the chief source of the 
chapters is E, which the author had before him 
separately ; whether he made use of J is doubtful ; of 
dependence on P there is no trace. 

The retrospect begins abruptly with the command to remove 
from Horeb (l 6-8), and it has been conjectured that 9q-10ii 
(or at least 9 25-IO ii), which recites the transgression at Horeb, 
and brings the narrative to the precise point where it is taken 
up in 1 , once stood before 1 7. More probably, however, 
Oq-lOn is not a misplaced fragment of the retrospect, but the 
product of successive editorial amplifications. 3 The review ends 
as abruptly as it begins ; the words, ‘ And we abode in the 
valley in front of Beth-peor ’ (329), must originally have been 
followed by an account of the sin at Baal-peor (Nu. 25 1-5; cp 
Dt. 4 3 y:). 

The chapters (1-3) are not by the author of 5-26. 
The resemblance in language and style is unquestionably 
very close, though there are some noticeable differences ; 
but the diversity of historical representation is decisive ; 
cp 229 with 233-67/., I35/C 214-16 with 11 2 02/ 
The opinion of some critics, that 1-4 was prefixed to 
the primitive Dt. to connect it with the history in Ex. 
and Nu. , is improbable ; for such a purpose a recapitu- 
lation of the history was more than superfluous. Others, 
with better reason, suppose that the historical rdsumi 
was intended as the introduction to a separate edition 
of Dt. The way in which it begins and ends (see above, 
small type) suggests that it was not composed for the 
purpose, but was extracted and adapted by the editor 
from some older source. Conclusive marks of the age 
of the chapters, further than their dependence ufton E 
and the general affinity to the deuteronomistic school, 
are hardly to be discovered. 

Chap. 4 1-40 has generally been taken with 1-3, as a. 

Cha 4 hortator y close to the historical introduction. 
^ ^ There is, however, neither h formal nor 

140 'a material connection between them. 

The historical allusions in the exhortation are to events 
related, not in 1 - 3 , but in 5 Jf.\ 4 io_/I 32-35 differ from the 
retrospect (I39/ etc.) and agree with 5 2_/I 11 2/] 29 2_/, in 
making the speaker’s audience witnesses of the scenes at Horeb ; 
the greater part of 4 is only a homiletical enlargement on 5 25 

In other points 4 goes beyond 5-11 ; its monotheism 
takes a loftier tone, like that of Is. 40-55 (see 43539 
15-19). In 425-31 deportation and dispersion are inevit- 
able ; the prediction that in the far country Israel will 
return to Yah\v& and find forgiveness takes the central 
place which it has in the exilic prophets. 

The language resembles 5-11 more closely than 1-3, 
but has peculiarities of its own : 4i 7/ are full of words 
and phrases which remind us of Ezekiel, H, and P (ep 

1 Chap. 1 1-5, which now forms the introduction to the speech, 
is not homogeneous, and glosses bave been pointed out in the 
discourse itself. 

2 See particularly Dr. Dt. on these chapters, where the rela- 
tion is well exhibited. 

3 Cp above, §11. 


also 32) ; 28 seems to be directly dependent upon 
Jeremiah (16 13 ; cp (55). Chap. 4 thus appears to be a 
secondary addition to Dt. , composed in the Exile, and 
closely akin to 29, if not by the same hand. 1 

Chap. 441-43, the designation by Moses of three 
asylum cities east of the Jordan, has no connection 
, either with what precedes or with what 

20. C ap. f 0 u 0WS j n phraseology the verses agree 
4 4 i_ 43 44-49- c i ose iy -with Dt. 19i/i, after which they 
are probably modelled. They may originally have 
stood after 3 17 or 20, or perhaps after 29. 

Chap. 444-49, the title and superscription to 5/., like 
the corresponding superscription 1 1-5, appears to be 
1 the product of successive additions and redactions by 
: scribes or editors ; the oldest form of the title may have 
been simply, ' This is the law which Moses laid before 
the Israelites on the other side of Jordan, in the land 
of Moab ' (cp 1 5). 

Chap. 27, in narrative form, stands entirely dis- 
connected in the midst of the speeches of Moses, 
Ch 97 separating 28 from 26. Graf, accordingly, 

- ' a P' 1 regarded it as an interpolation, introduced 
four pieces. ^ Dt 

was united with the older 
historical book (JE), whilst Wellhausen secs in it the 
conclusion of a separate edition of the Deuteronomic 
law-book (1-4 40 T2-26 27). The chapter (27) 

consists of four distinct parts: viz., 1-8 9 /. 11-13 14-26. 
Vv. 9 /. may, as many critics think, have originally 
connected 26 with 28. In 1-8, where there is much 
repetition, 5 -ja has long been recognised as a fragment 
of the ancient source to which Ex. 20 24 -26 [21-23] 
belongs. 1'z\ 12 /. seem to be the sequel of 11 29/, 
the whole being a liturgical embodiment of 11 26-28, 
and plainly secondary. Jv. 14-26 cannot be by the 
author of n-13: the things on which Dt. lays the 
greatest stress are lacking in this decalogue, which is a 
cento gathered from all strata of the legislation, especially 
from Lev. 18-20. 

Chap. 29 /. contain a new address of exhortation and 
warning, introduced, like 5 ff.i by the words, 'And 
9Q /■ M° ses convoked all Israel.’ The stand- 

* a P' point of the writer is similar to that of 
4 1-40, and differs in the same way from that of 5-26 28 
1-46 ; cp in particular 30 i-io with 425-31. The author 
had before him the deuteronomic law, with its blessings 
and curses, in a book (2920/27 30 io, cp also 299 
2858 61). The diction differs considerably from that of 
5-26, and approximates more closely to that of Jeremiah, 
upon whom the author is evidently dependent. Chaps. 
29 /. are, therefore, like 4, an exilic addition to Dt. The 
movement of thought in these chapters is far from being 
orderly or coherent: 29 16-28 [15-27] does not naturally 
follow 10-15 [9-14]. and the latter verses have no obvious 
connection with 2-9 [1-8] ; 30 i-io cannot originally have 
stood between 29 and 3O11-20. The position of 

these chapters is difficult to explain. Chap. 281-46 
is the proper conclusion of the long speech of Moses, 
5-26 ; 29 1 [2869] is a formal subscription, marking the 
end of the book. The only natural place for fresh 
admonitions to observe the law would be after the law 
had been committed to writing (31 9-13 ; cp 24-27) ; and it 
has been conjectured, not without probability, that this 
was the original position of the parting eharge. 2 

Chap. 31, whieh takes up the narrative again, is 
composite, and presents to criticism most difficult 
problems. 

Verses 1-8 are not the sequel of 29 / or of 28 ; they take up 
the story at the point which the historical introduction reaches 
in 3 23^!; they are deuteronomistic in colour, 
23. Chap. 31. and Dillmann surmises that once they followed 
328 immediately. A parallel to 1-8 is found in 
14 / 23, in which Yahwfc himself gives the charge to Joshua at the 
sacred tent ; these verses are prohably derived from E. The 
intervening verses, 16-22, are an introduction to the ‘ Song of 
Moses,’ 32 1-43, to which 3244 is the corresponding close. This 


1 On this point see further below, § 23. 
2 See next section (23), on 31 24-29. 
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introduction is not deuteronomic, as the language proves ; it is 
equally clear that it is not by the author of 14 f 23. The 
question of the source of the verses will recur in o mncei >1 1 with 
the age of the poem itself (next sci.mul p.u.). /re 9-14, 
rel.iiing how the law' was committed to willing and preserved, 
form an appropriate conclusion to the account of the giving of 
the law, and are by many critics connecied with l’n. ‘I he 
pieservation of the law is the subject of 24-27, which the 
repetition and the different motive prove to he by another hand ; 
2u / seems to be a picp.ir.ition for the leeitation of the ' Song ’ 
(;.■>), and is as much out «>f place afici 19-22 as 24-27 alier 0*13 \ 

t ln_ whole passage, 24-29 (v A is, therefore, as* nhed t<>a red. 

1 iilluiam i conjectures that 38./! (in subst un c ) originally « ■ insti- 
tuted the introduction, not to tin. Sum. c»l‘ Musi s, but to a vjm ci Ii 
the close of which is to he found in 3*245-47. This speech, 
containing the last exhortations and admonitions of Moses, was 
removed from its place al’lei HI 0-1 3 to make room for the Song, 
ami is piesorvecl, though worked over and extensiv elv iulri- 
polated, in 4‘JPy! For reasons which have . 1 1 1 each been mdn aied, 
we should not. however, with lJillmann, .iltnlmlv this speech to 
the author of -t>, but to a later dculn'oiioinisiic wntei. 

Chap. 321-43; The Song of /■ 1 — The theme of 

the Ode is the goodness of Y.ihwo, the sin of Israel in 
°4 S n f rc J cCt * n S him, and the ruin which this 
" jyj ose g apostasy entails. The poem contains no 
definite allusions to historical events by 
which its age may be exactly ilctei mined. The e< >n< jni-sl 
of Canaan evidently lies for the writer in a remote past 
i:ff .) ; and he has had ample experience of the pro- 
pensity of Israel to adopt foreign religions, and of the 
national calamities in which the prophets saw the 
judgments of Yahwfc upon this defection. The language 
has been thought to indicate that the author was a 
native of the North ; and many scholars believe that 
the situation reflected in the poem is that of the kingdom 
of Israel in the reign of Jehoash (797-783 B. C. ) or the 
early years of Jeroboam II. (782-743), when, after the 
long and disastrous Syrian wars, Israel was beginning 
to recover its former power and prosperity.- Others, 
understanding by the ’no people 1 (cy X s ), the ‘foolish 
nation 1 (pz: 21), the Assyrians, to whom such terms 

would be applied more naturally than they could be to 
the Syrians (ep Is. 38 19, 3 5 26 f. ), ascribe the poem to the 
latter half of the eighth century. The words may, how- 
e\cr, with even greater probability, be interpreted of the 
Babylonians (cp Jer. 5 15 ff. f> 22 / , especially Hab. I t ff . , 
I>t. 28 49 if.). In the vocabulary of the Song there are 
several words which are not found in w riters of the eighth 
century, but are common in the literature of the seventh 
and sixth ; the Aramaisms in word and form which 
have been looked upon as evidence of Ephraimite origin 
may equally well be marks of «* later age. The poem 
contains many reminiscences of the older prophets, 
especially of Hosea and Isaiah ; but in its whole spirit 
and tone, as well as in particular expressions, it is much 
more closely akin to Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Is. 40 -nfi. 
It has a strong resemblance, also, to the exilic additions 
to Dt. (4 29 /!)*, its theology is that of these chapters 
and of Is. 40 ff. Its affinities to the Psalms and the 
products of Jewish Wisdom are to be noted. 4 It is, 
in fact, a didactic poem, embodying in lofty verse the 
prophetic interpretation of Israel’s history from beginning 
to end. Kuenen and others ascribe the Sung to the 
end of the seventh century (say 630-600 B. c. ) ; but the 
considerations last adduced, and others which might be 
mentioned, point rather to an exilic or post-exilic date. 

It has eommonl)' been assumed that the introduction 
to the Song (31 16-22) is pre- deuteronomic (J or Kj ; 5 
not so much, however, upon internal evidence as in 
eonsequence of general theories about the age of the 
poem and the composition of the last chapters of In. 
It is intrinsically at least equally probable that the 

1 On the Song of Moses ^ee Ew. J TAP 8 41-65 [’57] 
Kamph, Das Lnd Moses , 1G62 : Klo. 'll.is Lied Menu's u. 
das Deut.’ St. Kr. 44 249 ff. [’71], 45 230 JT. 450 ff. [’72]; 
reprinted in Der Pent. 20-367 [ 9 ,] ; St. /.AT\Y 5 297-300 
[’Ssl. For the older literature see Di. Comm. 395 ; Reuss, 
GA T, § 226. 

2 Ree 2 K. 1823-25 I425-27. 

3 This verse is, however, probably not from the Ahsj-rian 
period. 

4 See if 3 f. 6 28 f, etc. 5 Kuc. attributes it to Rje. 


I introduction is post- deuteronomic ; ancl this hypothesis 
is strongly commended by the fact that the Song itself 
has app.11 rally been put in the place of the Last discourse 
of Moses (\l\) f), which is itself a product of the ‘ exile.’ 

Chap 82 14 is the closing note to the poem, cor- 
responding to 81 30 at its beginning. Verses 45-47 
are the close of the speech, answering to 31 28/’. 
they coni, im no allusion to the Sung ; their literary 
affinities are to3l28 f, not to 31 16-22 or 8244. Chap. 
32 . 1 -'-52 belongs to the priestly stratum ; the same 
command is gi\en somewhat more briefly in Nti. 

I 27 12-14 (!’)■ 

Chop. 28 : ‘The Blessing wherewith Moses the man 
of God blessed the Israelites before he died.’ 1 Beyond 
9R this superscription, no attempt is made to 

essing. (nniu . t j. the p Gem w ith the history of 
Moses’ last ( lays ; from which it may be inferred that it 
was not introduced by a deutcroimuiistic editor. The 
opening \u\ses (1-5), which are very obscure, in port 
through emmption of llm text, describe the coming of 
Y.ihue from Sinai, the giving of the Law, the acquisition 
I of the ten 1 lory of Jacob (?), and the rise of the kingdom 
in Israel.- Thereupon come, without any transition, 
Blessings on eleven tribes, following a geographical 
order from south to north, and differing greatly in 
length and in character. 

The Blessing of Moses is a composition of the same 
kind as the so-called Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 491-27), 
j. . . though not a mere imitation of it. The 
s a e ‘ historical situation reflected in the Blessings 
of the several tribes in Dt. is that of a time considerably 
later than that in Gen. ; cp particularly Levi (Gen. 
495-7 Dt. 338-ii) and Judah (Gen. 4 !> 8 -i 2 Dt. 887). On 
the other hand, the situation is entirely different from that 
represented in the Song of Moses, Dt. 32 . While in 
the latter, apostasy has drawn upon Israel the consuming 
anger of Y.ihwe, and the very existence of the people is 
tbri.itemd, the Blessing breathes from end to end a 
national spirit exalted by power and prosperity and 
unbroken by disaster. The author was i member of 
one of the northern tribes, or a Levite at one of the 
northern sanctuaries. The blessing of Joseph (13-17) 
was written at a time when the kingdom of Israel, in 
the pride of its power, and perhaps flushed with victory, 
was thinking of foreign conquests (17). Recent critics 
have generally followed Graf in ascribing the poem to 
the time of Jeroboam II. (782-743 n.c. ), when fora 
brief space Israel seemed to have regained all its ancient 
power and glory ; 20 is then referred to the recovery 
of the territories of which Gad had been stripped by 
the Syrians of Damascus in the disastrous period which 
preceded. 

The prayer in 7. ‘Hear, O Yahwe, the voice of Judah, ancl 
bring him to his people,’ has been understood as the wish of the 
Ephraimite poet that Judah might be reunited to Israel, and is 
thought by many to point to a time soon after the division of the 
kingdom, when the desire foi the restoration of the national unity 
was still strong. This obscuie verse, however, cannot be allowed 
to outweigh the clearer testimony of other parts of the chapter. 
The Blessing of Levi (8-1 1) describes the privileges and offices 
of the priesthood, and the fidelity of Levi to its sacred trust. 
There is imlhing to indicate that the author was a priest of the 
temple in Jerusalem 3 — the priests of other temples also were 
Levites, — nor any cogent reason for thinking that 9 11 are 
Jewish interpolations. Yc-ise 11, however, is hardly a blessing 
for the priesthood, and would unquestionably be more appropri- 
ate to one of the other tribes ; but that it was the original sequel 
of 7/;, as has been conjectured, is not evident. 

On the whole, the age of Jeroboam II. seems best to 
satisfy the implications of the Blessings. Verses 2-5, 

l See above, § 23. 

- <)n ihe blessing see HofTm. in Keil and T/schirner’s Ana- 
lekten (1822), iv. 21-92 continued in a scries of Jena Pro- 
grams, 182-’, -1843; Graf, Dcr Segcn Afose's, 1857; Volck, Der 
Se^i u Moses , 1873; A van der Flier, Dent. 33, 1895; Ball, 
'Tin: Blessing of Moses,' PS BA is 118-137 f’96]. See also 
St. CI'/ 1 150 ff. The older literature in Di. Comm. 416, 
Reuss, G.-l T, § 216. 

3 The meaning of these verses is much disputed. 

4 In 12 it is not certain that Jerusalem is meant (cp Ben- 

jamin, § 8). 
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26-29, have no connection with the blessings, and it is 
not improbable that they are fragments of another poem. 
Whether the Blessing of Moses was contained in j or E 
is a question which we have no means of answering : 
neither the short introduction, nor the titles of the 
several Blessings (which alone can be attributed to an 
editorial hand), offer anything distinctive ; nor do the 
reminiscences of the earlier history. 

Chap. 31 . The story of the death of Moses is highly 
composite, elements from JE and P, as well as the 
hand of more than one editor, being recognisable in it. 

Deuteronomy is the prophetic law-book, an attempt 
to embody the ideal of the prophets in institutions and 
P .. . laws bv which the whole religious, 

u 6 1 ^? ous social, and civil life of the people should 
character , . • 

f Dt ° e ' ' e recognise this aim 

in the treatment of the older right and 
custom of Israel, and more clearly in those provisions 
which aic peculiar to Deuteronomy, above all in the 
fundamental law, chap, hff. It seeks, not to regulate con- 
duct by outward rule, but to form morality from 
within by the power of a supreme principle. 

The dominant idea of Deuteronomy is monotheism. 
The first sentence of the older Decalogue, 1 repented 
28 Mono * n ex P resses > indeed, only a re la- 


theism. 


tive monotheism ; but the fundamental 
deuteroiiomic law, ’ Yah we our God is 
one Yahwi ' (64/ ), declares, not only that there are not 
many Yuli w os, as there are man)- Baals, but also that 
there is no other who shares with him the attributes of 
supreme godhead which are connoted by his name. 
He is 'the God of gods and the Lin'd of lords, the 
great, mighty, and awful God' ( 1 0 1 7), to whom belong 
‘ the heavens and the hen veils of heavens, the earth and 
all that therein is' ( 10 14), 'the [only] God in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath ; there is no 
other' (439, cp 35).- The unapproachable majesty of 
Yah we (~>i ff. \nff. ff), his constancy to his purpose, 
and his faithfulness to his word are often recurring 
themes ( 7 8-10 \iff. *.» 5, ole.). He is a God who re- 
quites his enemies to the full (7 ; yet a compassionate 

and forgiving God to those who under his judgments 
turn to him again (129-31, cp 30 1 ff. ). 

Idolatry is strictly forbidden. The images and 
emblems of the Caiu.milc gods are to be totally de- 

29. Objects of stro >'. , i d ,< 1 * * * ff 7 5 ?? >' T f hc DL " al °S ue f 
J , . prohibits the making of images of 

ors ip. Yahwe in the likeness of any object in 
heaven, or on the earth, or in the sea; and in i^ff, 
where this prohibition is emphatically repeated, Israel 
is reminded that at Horeb, when Yahwfc spoke to them 
out of the midst of the lire, they saw no form — a lesson 
to them not to image him in any form. The more 
primitive standing stones and sacred poles are included 
in the prohibition ( 16 21/ Id 3/.). All kinds of 
divination, sorcery, and necromancy are condemned as 
heathenish (18 9-14) ; Y.ihwe’s will and purpose are made 
known, not by such signs as are interpreted by the mantic 
art, but by the month of his prophet (IS 15^). 

Yahwe is to be worshipped, not at many sanctuaries, 
but at one only, in the place which he chooses to fix 

20 Exclusive- his name there ( V -t ass ’ 14 -'3 U .20 lb 
pass. , etc. ). The unity of the sanctu- 
XL6 SS •« . » J 

ary is a. consequence of the unity of 

God. The suppression of the high-places, which is so 
strenuously insisted .on in Dt. , was primarily dictated, not 
by practical considerations, but by the instinctive feel- 
ing that their existence was incompatible with mono- 
theism : as long as there were many altars there were as 
many local Yah we-.. It is doubtless true that, for the 
religious consciousness of the great mass of worshippers, 
the Yah\v6 of Dan was not just the same as the Yahw6 


1 On the various forms of this code see Decalogue. 

- See also 24 4 7 /, yzff. It has been observed above that 

the theology of 41-40 approximates more nearly to that of 

Is. 40 ^ 


of Bethel or of Beersheba. But the great doctrine of 
Dt. is, ’ Y.ihwfe thy < lod is one Yahwe. ’ The exclusive 
principle, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods beside me,’ 
is strongly reaffirmed (6x2-15 IO20-22 II16/ 28, etc.); 
the worship of other gods is punished by death (17 2-7, 
sec also 18 ), the apost.isy of the nation by national ruin 
(614/ 7 4 819/ 425-20 30 17 /, etc.); f>r Yahwe is a 
jealous God (<115424). Not only in Israel, which is 
Yahwe s people, but also in Canaan, which is his land, 
there shall be no other god or cult. Every trace of the old 
religions of Palestine is to be obliterated. The <_ anaan- 
ites themselves must be exterminated, lest, in intercourse 
with them, Israel be infected with their religion [jiff. 
16 O3, cp ‘20 riff.). 1 Alliance and intermarriage 

with the heathen are stringently prohibited < 7 3 _/? , etc. ) ; 
and many special laws are directed against heathen 
customs and rites : see, c.g. , 22 s 23 17 f No less urgent 
warnings are given against the religions of remoter 
peoples ( 136 /). 

The essence of the religious relation between 
Yahwe and his people is love. He has loved Israel 

31 Princinle from the be K innin g U 0l 5 '?/ 

‘ P and if they keep his commandments 

0 ove. j mc anc j bless them in all the 

future ( 7 13, cp 437/ ). They are the children of Yahw'6 
their God ( 14 i) ; his discipline and his care are parental 
(85 1 31 ). All good things are from him; but the 
signal proofs of his love to Israel are the deliverance 
from Egypt ( passim , c.g . , 814/f), and the law which he 
has given them (45-832 ff). The love of Yalwve to his 
people demands, as it should inspire, their love : 4 Thou 
shalt love Y.ihwc- thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might’ (65) is the first 
commandment of the law, the first principle of religion 
(10x2/ 11 1 13 22 134 l‘ 3 o 306 16 20). Love to G < »1 con- 
strains to do his will ; to love God and to keep his 
commandments are inseparable. His commandments 
are not remote or incomprehensible .- they are in men’s 
hearts and on their lips (8611-14, cp Jer. 31 31-34) ; nor 
are they difficult and burdensome (10 12/, cp Mic. 68) ; 
to keep them is for man’s own good (O24 10 13). It is a 
religion of the heart, not of outward observances or 
of formal legality. Observances arc not rejected ; a 
religion without worship and distinctive ceremonial is 
not contemplated ; but festivals and sacrifices are only 
the expression of religious feeling — above all, of loving 
and joyful gratitude for God s love and goodness. 

The relation .of Yahw& to Israel is not a natural and 
indissoluble relation, sueh as subsists between tribal 
M i g< >d and his people ; it is a moral rela- 
. ora t ji»n, which has its origin in his choice of 
1 * Israel to be his people. 11 c chose it, not 
for any good in it (7 7 9 4 ) , but because he loved its 
forefathers (lOis) ; and love and faithfulness bind him 
to their descendants (7 8 9 s). The election by which 
Israel alone of all the nations of the earth is made the 
people of Yahwfe is Israel’s glorious distinction ; but it 
imposes the greatest obligation. Sin, in this light, is 
more heinous, judgment more necessary and more 
severe ; but in God’s constancy to his purpose and his 
promise faith finds the assurance that the severest 
judgment will not be utter destruction. 

The bond between Yahwe and Israel is the covenant 
which he made with them at Horeb {'>3 ff.) and renewed 
on the plains of Moab ( 29 1 [2869]). The dcuteronomic 
law sets forth the obligations imposed by Yahwe rind 
accepted l>v Israel ( 172 ) ; strict observance of the law is 
the condition of the fulfilment of the promises of Yahwfe, 
the obligations which he voluntarily took upon himself 
in the pact (79-13 II22/N etc.). 

Israel is to be a holy people (76 142 21 26 19) — that is, 
one set apart to Y.ihwc in all its life. The stringency 
of the laws which are to preserve the purity of the 

1 At the time when Dt. was written this sanguinary proscrip- 
tion of the native population can hardly have had much practical 
significance. 
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people and the land from false religion and immorality 
is thus explained and justified : « Thou shalt exterminate 
the evil from the community ( 13 $ and pass . ; sc-e 2'2 
13-30 21 18-21 ID 16-21 etc.), 

Nutw abstain Img the sanguinary thoroughness with 
which it demands the extirpation of heathenism, and the 
severity of many of the special laws, the distinetne note I 
of the deuteronomic legislation is humanity, phtlnnthn .pv, 
charity. Regard not only Tor the rights, hut also for f 
the needs of the widow', the orphan, the landless Li-vite, 
the foreign denizen, is urged at ev<ry turn. 1 The in- 
terests of debtors (2-’>2o 24 10-13 lai-n), slaves (.’114 
15 i 2 -i 8 ), and hired labourers ( 2 1 4 f.) are carefully 
guarded. Various pro\f-u.»ns protect the rights of the 
wife or the female sla\e (2 L x-4 2*213-19 21 10-14 15-17). 
Nor are the animals forgotten (2f>4 226 /.). The sjmil 
of the legislation is seen not least clearly in the laws 
which appear to us altogether utopian, such as 20 (cp 
24 5 17 m - 15 1-6). 

In conformity with its prophetic character, Dt. pre- 
sents itself not merely as a law-book, but also as a book 
of religious instruction. Its lessons are to he diligently 
remembered, and not forgotten in times of prosperity 
{66-12 £>11-18 etc. ). Its fundamental precepts are to 
be repeated daily, to be worn as amulets, to be inscribed 
in public places (67-9 11 iS-.-*i ). They are to be taught 
to children, that each succeeding generation may be 
brought up in the knowledge of Yahwe’s will (6720-25 
11 10 4 q ) ; and every seven years the whole law is to be 
publicly read in the hearing of the assembled people 
( 319 - 13 ). 

Taken all in all, Dt. will ever stand as one of the 
noblest monuments of the religion of Israel, and as one 1 
of the most noteworthy attempts in history to regulate 
the whole life of a people by its highest religious 
principles. 

1. Commentaries . — Of the older works, Drusius (1617), Ger- 
hard (1657), and Clericus ( 1 q.jO) may often be consulted with 

profit. The principal modern commentaries 
33 . Literature, are Yaler, P, ni. in., ioc-5 ; M. lhiumg.ii ten, 

1843, 1C.44. F. W. bcliulu, 1*59; Kn., 1C.01 ; 
Schroeder. 1866 { Lange \ bit*. hot rk), KT with addition', by 
Go-man, 1879; Kul, 1062, 2nd ed. 1870, KT 1867; Espin, 1871 
(■!>/. aU >• s Comm .) : Di., 1886: Minuet, Le Dent.. 1C91 ; Oetili, 

1 L .#3 ; Dr., 1895 : Stcuc-rnagel in Nowacks /-/A', 1898. 

2. Criticism. — Yntcr, Comment. h'>er den Pent. mit. F.inl. 3 , 
‘Abhandlung isber Mwe, und die Ve-rfjsser des Pentatenchs,’ 
391 ff.\ De Wctte, Hisiot. cnt. - extgit. (1805); Bcitr. z. 
Einl. in d. AT 1 (1805), 168 ff. 265 ff, 2 (1807), 385 ff. ; 

J. F. L. George, Die alt. //id. Teste ('35) ; W. Vatke, Die Rel. 
a. AT 504 ff (’35); Dml. 384 JT. (’SO ; E. Riehm, Die 
Gisitzg \b. .llos., etc. ('54); St- hr. 165-200 ('73) (review of 
Kleinert) ; Colcn^o, Pent, and J Osh ., Pt. 4 (03), cp pt. 7 App. 
85-110; Graf. Die gesch. Buck. d. AT (‘66); Kosters, Die 
his tori ebcsclioutoing van den Diutcroneniist ('6^) ; Klo., ‘Das 
Lied Mo-.es u. d. Deut.‘ St. Kr. (‘71, ‘72): ‘Beitrage zur 
Entstehungsgesch. des Pent.* Aeue hirchl. Zt., 1890-92, re- 
printed in Der Pent. ('05); Kleinert, Das Dent. y. d. 

D cuter onomiker ('72); Rcmhc, * Uebcr das unter dem Konige 
Josia aufgefundene Gcictzbucb, ' Bt.it r. zur Erlel. d. AT 
8 (’72), 131-180; Kayser, Das vorexil. Buck der Urgesck. 
Isr. n. seine Erxoci t cr u ngcii (’74); J. Hollenberg, ‘Die deut. 
Bestandtheile d. Buches J ostia,' St. I \> ., 1874, pp. 462-506; 
We. CH , J DT t 1876, 1877. reprinted separate I ) , under the 
same title, 1885, and with Nacbir.igo, Pic Com /. des Hex. u. 
d. hist. Bucher des AT (* 3 ->); Gl (’7 r ), 2nd ed. called Frol. 

z. Gl ( 2 <), 4th ed. ET, Pro/, ^onnna to the Hut. 0/ 1 

Israel CL 5 . J. Curtis-., The Lci'itual Priests (’7 7), \\ RS, 
Additional Answer to the Libel (*7.* ), Answer to the Avuudcd 
Libel ( 7 o: OTIC (' 1; .nd cd. V.) ; E. Renss, Lhist. 
sat rite 1 1 la loi, 1 134 ff. (*70). Die fml. Gesch. n. d. G* setz, 
106 ff. (93), (Das AV\ lid. 8); Stcmilial, 'Das fiinfte Buch 
Mose,’ Zt. fur I 'oUcerpivch. u. SfroHnoisuns, 1879, pp. 1-28; 
‘Die erzahlenden Stu'1:*.- im furifii n Btichc Mose,' ib. pp. 

2 = -,-2?9, also separately (Rrlin, 'So); Vale ton, Theo. Stud. 5 
( 79), pp- 16 1-206, 291-313 ; d(*-o), pp. 133-174, 303-Y.o. 7 C- 1 ), pp- 
39-36, 205-228; E. Del. * Pentatcm h-l:ritis< lie Sludicn,’ /. L IPL 

1 (’ So), 445^ 5032^ 556 ff- ■ Castelli, La hgee <6 l po/o/o I-.breo 
nel suo svolgimento stonco, 207-320 ("?|); Clicyne, j, t ennah, 
his lije and times (’S 3 ), chaps. . 7-7 : Baudissin, Geu h. des 
A V Priesterthums (’89), A. W< stphal, f.rs sources du Pent. 

2 3 2 * * ff C92) . Stacrl:, Das Dml. sun Inhalt n. seine 
literariscJie Form (’94); Steue-mace-I, Her Rahmrn des Deut. 
C94) ; Entstch. des deut. Gesetzes('g 6 ) ; Havet, LcChristianisme 


1 See 10 18 / 16 18-20 17 8-13 24 17 f . 27 19 12 12 18/ 14 27-29 
16 11 14 24 19-22 26 


ct scs origines , 3 32 ff. (78) ; d’Eichthal, Mil. de crit. bib. 
(’86), and Alua '(• stir le Deut, Si-350 ; V ernes, Une non v. hyfioth. 
sin la comp, et lori^me du Dent. (’87), reprinted in hssais 
bn'di,/ ues (<_ji); L. I hirst, ‘Etudes sur le Deut.’ Revue de 
i'll 1st. ties Reltg. 10 28-65 (07), 17 1-22 (*88), 16 * 320-334 (’88), 
23 1 '4-200 Oil), 27 ny-176 (.‘'.i); cp Km nen, ' lie jungstc 
phasi n der Cnliek \.ui den Ilex.' lh.J\ 35 Jf. (*i.8) ; C. 
Pie pel 1 1 1 1 1 ng , Rt-o. de I'llist. des RcLg. 24 20 Jl. 37 (f. (’91), 
‘La icliinnc et le code de Joshes, ’ ib. 20 123180 (‘94); Addis, 
Documents 0/ the Hex. 2 ('uc). 

See also lutrodu*. linns to the OT r — Eichhorn, .pli ed. (’1*4); 
1 ie- \\\tte (’17, 7th ed. '5?, 8lh ed. by E. Schrader, ’On) ; J .* 1 1 c 1 c 
(’* •* •>. substantially unaltered in later edd., El by \ enables 
(*'*,); S. Davids. .11 ('<•); Kiie-neii, l list, hr it. Oud. (’6i ; 2nd 
ed. entirely rewritten, *- 5): E*l* by \\ i< lestee-d, The IJexaicvch , 
('So); Renss, t.esfh, des A /* (*8i ; 2ml cd. ‘o'd; Cornill (’91; 
.■nd ed Diner, In trod, ("ni ; 6: 1 1 trl. ’9'), up ‘ Deuteronomy 1 

in Smith'-. DR'-) (*u ?) ; kmiig ( ;) ; Wildt-bocr, Dc Lutt il/uu/e 
d,s Auden lif loud', (by), lli.l/mgei, Einl. 111 den Hex. (’93). 

On the r« l.ition of Dt. to Jc-iemialj, see Kuep. r, Jerenuas 
librorum sm.ro> urn i>, tt rfres it "'index, 4 45 ( 3!-' ) ; Konig, 
‘Das Deut. mid di-r l’r.'pln.t jM-iiiii.ih, , W/'.S///£tVi«. 2 (’jr>.); 
Zunz, /. I) MG 2.S 669-676 (*7j) ; Coleuso, pt. 7 , App. pp. 85-110, 
IP S 5 "\ff- Vl-ff- 

In ile-fenee of the Mosaic authorship: Hengstenbcrg, 
Authentic des Pent. 2 15 . j ff. Cyp, ET Genitiueiifss 0/ the 
Pentateuch , 2 1 30 ff. (’47); H.ivi rniek, Etui, in das AT 
1 6. >1 Jl. (*31.), ET lutiod. to the Pentatemh, 41" f. (’50); 
Keil, hml. in das AT, 1853, 3rd cd. 18- ET by G. C*. M. 
D-uiglas, Iut*od., etc. i£n 9 j Ih-.si.ll, l he Pentateuch, its 
Or/gm and Structure (’85); G, Vos, The Mosaic ( ! rig in. 0/ 
the J'eutati n< hal Codes ( c 6) ; Martin, Ititrod. a la cnt. gut. 
de TAnc. I est. 1 zgsff. (‘87) ; A. Zahn, Das Deut. (90). 

G. F. M. 

DEVIL. For Dt. 3 * 2 17 etc. (c"ic), Lk. 433 etc. ( 5 ai - 
/u. oviov), Mt. 8 31 etc. (Sat/cuiv), see Demons, § 4 ; for Lev. 17 7 etc. 
(TJ/L*’), see Satyr ; and for Tilt. 4 1 etc. (o 8ia/3oAos), see Satan, 
* 4 / 

DEVOTED, AV sometimes, RV usually, for Dlfl, 
herein (Lev. 27 ai E\', 1 K. 2O42 RV, etc.). See Ban*, 

§ 

DEW pD ; ApOCOc)- ‘Dew’ is a theme which 
kindles the enthusiasm of the OT writers ; but what 
does 1 dew ’ mean in the OT ? and are the common 
explanations of the biblical references altogether correct? 

During the spring and autumn the phenomenon which 
we call dew is, at least in the intervals of fine weather, 
M . as familiar in Palestine as in western 

‘ . , ' ea ; nill S countries : the moisture held in suspen- 

of the term. . , , . . r . 

sion in the atmosphere during the day is 

deposited, in cloudless nights, owing to the cooling of 
the surface of the ground, in the form of ‘dew.’ It is 
not, however, simply this phenomenon of spring and 
autumn that excites the enthusiasm of the Hebrew 
writers ; for it is not the dew but the former and the 
latter rains that arc in these seasons of vital importance 
to the agriculturist (see Rain). During the summer 
season, however, from the beginning of May to the 
latter part of October, there is an almost unbroken 
succession of cloudless days, when vegetation becomes 
parched, and would altogether perish but for another 
phenomenon which has a prior claim to the descriptive 
Hebrew* name tal ('sprinkled moisture') uniformly re- 
presented in the l-.V by the word ‘dew.’ During the 
summer, but more especially (when the need is greatest) 
in the latter part of August and during September and 
October, westerly winds bring a large amount of mois- 
| ture from the Mediterranean (see Winds). This moisture 
ben >iiu-s condensed by the cool night air on the land 
I into something not unlike a Scotch mist, which, though 
I specially thick on the mountains, is yet abundant 
I enough c\ er \ where to sustain with its moisture the 
summer crops, and to keep some life in the pastures of 
the wilderness. 1 

Coming only in the night, and being so much finer than 
ordinary rain, this beneficent provision of nature received a 
special name, tal, to which the Arabic tall »», ‘fine rain,’ corre- 
sponds. The Greek poetical terms Spoaos irovria and Oabaacria, 
Spotrepal ye<f>€ Aai, seem more adequate than the simple Spoo-os, 

1 The true meaning of is most clearly set forth by Neil, 

Palestine Explored ( 82), pp. 129-151, to whom this article owes 

its central idea. 
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and, but for the shock to our associations, ‘night mist’ 1 would 
be a preferable rendering to ‘dew.’ 

This explanation clears up certain otherwise obscure 
p issnges. It also enables us to identify with consider- 
able probability the season to which any important 
p tssage nn-ationing /.// n*l'<*rs. The miracle of Gideon's 
fleece, e . s r . , was presumably placed by the writer in the 
summer. At the same time, when perfectly general 
language is used respecting tal (‘ dew '), it may be open 
to us to suppose* that a confusion exists in the writer's 
mind between the genuine ' dew 1 of winter (spring and 
autumn) and the ' night mist' of summer, which is not, 
in our sense of the word, dew at all, since the vapour be- 
o unes condensed in the air before it reaches the ground. 

In illuvtr:i ion, see Lane's Araik L< i •■«..<», s.v. tafia. One 
c\ ample gi\<-n is, ‘The sky rained-small-rain (tafiut) upon the 
*. irth.* /'.i//k« is defined as ' light or weak (l.e.. drizzling) rain, 
or the lightest and weakest of rain; or dew that du*cen<l> from 
the sky in cloudless weather.' Cp also Koran, Sur. 2 267, * And 1 
if no heavy shower (poabilun) falls on it, the mist (tallun) does.’ 

(a) Where the ' d.-io ’ comes from. — Job 38 28 is, prob- 
ably enough, a scribe's insertion (Bi., Duhm) ; but, if 

^ . so, the scribe gives an invaluable early 

2. Biblical et* , tt A 

, ,, summary of what precedes. He states 

an 0 ler t ^ at what is said of the rain in w. 25-27 

T'PTPTArif' AS 

refers not only to the winter rains or to the 
occasional thunderstorms but also to the ‘ night mist.' 

Has the rain a father? 

Or who has begotten the streams 2 (not ‘ drops ') of ‘ dew ’ ? 

To this question a wise m.in replies (Prov. 3 ..*• 

By his (( »- nig) knowledge the depths were opened (/.<*., at 
creati'in), 

And the sl.y drops down ‘dew.’ 

So (i.-ii. 27 28 Dt. 83 23 Hag. 1 10 Zech. 812; cp also 
Judg. .">4 (6 n and Tln.-od. ). 3 A more complete answer 
is given in Enoch, where the ‘ treasuries’ of snow and 
hail (Job 8.8 22) and also of dew and rain are described. 

If Job did not ‘come to th> treasuries' Enoch did, 
according to the current legend. The statements are 
important : 1 The spirit of the dew has its dwelling at the 
ends of the heaven, and is connected with the chambers 
of the rain, and its course is in winter and summer; 
and its clouds, and the clouds of the mist are connected, 
and the one passes over into the other' (80 2-*. Charles). 

Inchap. 7<i the twelve portals of the winds are described. From 
eight 1 >f them dew and rain are said to proceed ; the winds are 
not, however, nlw i\ •. beneficial. The author is by no means a 
gnud observer, ami his statement is of value only as confirming 
the- statement of tin 20 that ‘dew' and ‘rain’ are connected. 

(/;) 1‘rcnousncss of ' dcio .' — The land of Israel is called 

* a land of corn and wine ; yen, his heavens drop down 
dew’ (Dt. 8028). The blessing of Jacob says: ’God 
give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of 
the land' (Gen. 2728; contrast v. ;,o, RY 1 "*'-). Yahwc 
himself resembles ‘ dew ' ; ’I will be as the dew for 
Israel ' (parched up, desolate Israel), Hos. 14 5 [6]. The 
preciousness of the ' dew ' is shown bv its effects, which 
are next described. 

Perhaps, )in\ve\er, tal here includes rain. Dew is an 
emblem of resurrection ; ‘ A clew of lights is thy dew, and to life 
shall the eat th bring the shades ' ( Is. 2n ip, SJiO /). From tlie 
world of perfect lit* lit where Y.thwe dwells a supernatural 1 dew' 
xs ill descend on the dead Israelites. ‘The dew of resurrection’ 
(rrrn is a Talmudic phrase based on tins, prophecy. In 

the K .-an, ilso bur. 41 39), rain is referred to as a sign of 

the resurrect inn. Probably, too, Micali o 7 [6] also should he 
mentioned here. The traditional text, as it stands, is unin- 
telligible. Tlie ‘remn.nit of Jacob * aim mg the nations cannot 
be at the same time like showers of night mist on the earth and 
like a lion. The upright line (Pasek) placed after ‘And sh.dl 
be' (jt.t) warns us (as so often) that there is something doubtful j 
in the text. Possibly L ’*’, ‘ upon ' has dropped out. The passage 

1 This is the first rendering of ^3 in BDB. It had been 
adopted by Che. in his Prophecies 0/ Isaiah and Book 0/ 

1, who followed Xe-il, op. cit., 140. 

2 MT reads generally rendered ‘drops' (0 /3wAous)- 

* Reservoirs ' would be more defensible; but this does not suit 
‘bee ' it ten.' The obvious emendation is 'A-r. Rain is called 

i n p s . 1 ;.y IO , The scribe is thinking of the ‘ channel’ I 
(n^yn) in re 25. 

* Heli text has only ‘dropped. 
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then reads thus, ‘And there shall be on the remnant of Jacob 
. . . as it were " dew from Yuhwe . . . which tarries not for 
man,’ etc. — /.<?. , \\ hi-.h U independent • if human effort. Reluctant 
n> one may be to deviate fiom an unquestioned tradition, it 
becomes necessary to do so, when even the acute Well hausen 
admits that the point of the comparison in the present text is 
unintelligible to him. 

(tr) Other illustrative passages . — The dew (night mist), 
like the rain, comes by the word of a prophet (1 K. 17 1). 
It falls suddenly (2 S. 17 12), and gently, like persuasive 
eloquence (Dt. 3 Ja) ; it lies all night (Job ‘ 2 !) 10), but 
early disappears like superficial goodness (Hos. 64). 
Such a night mist is to be expected in the early summer, 
in the settled hot weather of harvest (Is. 18 4 ; but, on 
text, see Yine, § 1). It has a healing effect on vege- 
tation (Ecclus. Is 16 4822) ; but for a man to be exposed 
to it is a trying experience (Cant. ;> 2). It is all-pervading ; 
hence Gideon asks, as a sign of his divine mission, first, 
that the fleece which he has put on the threshing-floor 
may be wet with a night mist (fa I) when the floor itself 
is dry, and next, that the fleece may be dry when the 
floor is wet. -So abundant is the moisture of the night 
mist that in the morning after the first experience 
Gi«li -1 >n is able to wring out of the fleece a whole bowlful 
of water (Judg. 636-40). 

(el) Tu>f> doubtful Passages . — In Ps. HO 3, if the scribes have 
corn.' tlv transmitted the text, there is a condensed comparison 
of :i king's youthful army to the countless drops of dew: a 
highly poetic figure, adopted by Miltmi in speaking of the angel- 
li-.si-,. The words, lmucver, ‘thou hast the dew of thy > < «n ih 
Cd'.u' is nut attested 1 1\ the LXX, though the other tlieck 

lr. uisl.it> ir- all have Spocro s), are probably corrupt (see Che. 

/\ue//u»’->). The i.iIh r passage ( I 's. J.*>3 3) appears to state 

that it is the dew of Hermon that comes down on the moun- 
tains of Zion. Some (so Del.) have thought that a plentiful 
dew in Jerusalem might be the result of the- abundance of 
vapours on Hermon ; others (so 1'aellig.), that blow of Hermon' 
is a pro* orbial expression for a plentiful dew. Rolie-itsnn Smith 
(AJ'/L'-i 212) suggests that the expressions may In.* hyperbolical ; 
the gathering of pious pilgrims from all parts at ihe great feasts 
at Jerusalem was ‘ .is if the fertilising dews of great Hermon 
were all . ouccntrated on the little hill of Zion ' ; but the passage, 
as it stands, is incapable of a natural interpretation. The text 
came into the editors hand in an imperfect condition. Hermon 
and Zion can bv no possibility be brought into connection either 
here or in the equally corrupt passage, Ps. 426 [7]. r. K. C. 

DIADEM. Strictly 8 id 8 r)/xa (SiaSlio, to bind round) 
is no nmre than a rich fillet or head-b.md. It was 
worn around the Persian royal hat (see Mitre, 2), 
and, as distinguished from ot^clvos (see Crow n), is the 
badge of royalty, cp 1 Macc. I9 615 814 <~rtc. , Rev. 
1*23 13 i 19 i 2 (RY. AY 'crown,' anti so EV in 1 Hsd. 

4 30). It is pr< ibable that fillets of a more or less ornate 
character are referred to in tin; Hcb. “in, (see 

( kown) and ps* (see Mitre). 

1. AiaS^a is used by ® to render IflS, kef her, Hsth. In, 
and 1I3 ( nezer , 2 S. 1 10 [L, Sym. Theod.Rsee Ck-ou n, § 2), Y"'-D> 
takrlk , Esth. 815 (see* Manti.e), and t p*J, sdftiph, Is. (12 3 (cp 
Eci his. 47 1 ) ; see 4 below. 

] M idem, in EV, represents the following words : — 

2. fxtTpa, Bar. a 2 (EV, in Judith 1113 lbs, EV ‘tire/ A\'i»y. 

' mitre ). 

3. nrasc, misnepheth , Ezek. 21 26 [31] AY ; see Mi ire, 1. 

4. r px ( sdiiiph , Is. (.12 3 EV, Zech. 35 RVmg. (EV ‘mitre’), 
Job 29 14 EV ( RVmg. £ turban ’) ; see TURBAN, 2. 

5. nprx, slphirah (properly ‘ a plait 1 ; \Ito weave), Is. 28 5 

(I* nnuy, o 7rXefteis or 7r .Voxel's, etc. [BRAQr], tt A cy/ia [Aq. 
Thcml.J, «iSapi5 [Sym.]). In E/- k. 7 7 m (KV ’ doom’), .n cording 
to Co., S'phireih means ‘cmwii ‘ (cp KYnisJ- 1 crowning time ') ; 
text perhaps faulty, see Co., Bertholet. 

DIAL and SUN-DIAL (rilSllD. literally 'steps,' 
&NABA 0 MOI : Tg. pN, 'hour-stone' ; Sym. in 

l s. 388 topoAOfiON ; horologium ), 2 K. JO 11 Is. 888. 
The term occurs in the account of Hezekiah's illness. 

In point of fact, however, the narrator say’s nothing of a * dial ’ 
and of ’ degrees ' but only of ‘ steps ' ; where AV say s, ‘ 1 he sun 
returned ten degrees, ’ RV more correctly says, ‘The sun returned 
ten steps,' though immediately afterwards it uses the incorrect 
term ‘dial' (with a marginal note, ‘ Heb. steps'). Hence both 
in AV and in RV the account is more obscure than it need have 
been. It is true, the parallel accounts in 2 K. 20 and Is. 38 differ, 
which produces some difficulty’. 
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On the whole, Is. 387 f is probably nearer to the I 
original text than 2 K. 2U8-H. It is nut, however, free 
from awkward uess, Explanatory words hax e evidently ■ 
been introduced, after removing which we get something 
like this : ‘ Behold, I will cause the shadow to go back 
as many steps as the sun has gone down on the steps . 
of Ahaz. So the sun went luck as many degnvs as it 
had gone down.' 1 The dale of this part of the narrative | 
is long after the age of Isaiah, who was ordinarily no 
worker of miracles ( 3 ee Tsu.ui, ii. § 15, and ej> 1 t*nr. 
I22); and, if Duhni is roinrt, the phrase ‘on the steps 
of Ahaz' is the awkward insertion of an editor. The 
reference is, therefore, of \ ei v small archaeological value. 
Still, we may fairly ask what the late writer meant, and 
the most usual answer is that the steps were those which 
led up to the base of an obelisk, the shadow of which 
fell on the upper steps at noon, and on the lower in the 
morning and the e\ening. "We may suppose the 
monument toha\e been near enough to the palate for 
Hezekiah to see it from his chamber. This, howexcr, , 
is quite uncertain, and, nothing being said of such 
heathenish objects elsewhere,- it is scarcely probable. 

(5 (see Is. 3 SS, and cp Jos. .hit. a. ‘2 0 thinks that the 
steps were those of the palace. 'This has been too 
hastily rejected. It is perfectly possible that n'2. ‘ house 
(on/ fell out of the text before inx*. Ahaz.' We must 
at any rate abandon the view that a dial with concentric . 
circles and a central gnomon is meant. Ahaz might no | 
doubt have borrowed this invention from Assyria (cp ‘ 
Herod. 2 100). There is no evidence, however, that mS'O | 
can mean ‘degrees,’ and it must be repeated that the 
narrative appears to be a glorification of Isaiah (cp 
Ecclus. 4 3 23), based on no ascertainable tradition of 
fact, 3 either as regards the wonder or the ‘steps.’ 
’Steps' was the simplest word to use in such a context, 
in speaking of a comparatively remote age. 1 . k. C. 


DIAMOND fl"X\ ; see below, § 2). The 

name diamond is merely i modification of ad a man l, 
though, unlike the latter word, it has a 


1 . Unknown to 
the Hebrews. 


quite definite meaning, designating the 
well-known gem composed of crystal- 
lised carbon, with traces of silica and earths. It is 
usually colourless, but is often tinged white, gray, or 
brown ; more rarely yellow, pink, etc. 

The diamond does not appear to have become known 
to the Greeks till the time of Alexander's successors, 
when the Greek kings had much intercourse with India, 
the only place in the ancient world where diamonds are 
known to have been obtained. Delitzsch has, indeed, 
ascribed to the Assyrians an acquaintance with the 
diamond (comparing chncsu with Ar. 'almas) ; but this 
is precarious. No r is it any more likely that the 
diamond was known to the Egyptians ; the cutting 
point used by them in working hard stones was more 
probably corundum (Petrie, P\rnmtds and Temples of 
Gizeh , 173). "We need have little hesitation, therefore, 
in deciding that it was not one of the stones known to 
the Hebrews of the sixth century ar. (Ezelc. 23 13 F.V). 
Much less could it have been an inscribed gem in the 
high-priestly ' breastplate ' of P (Ex. 2 . 3 18 = 39 n EV) ; 
for neither Gre< .!-.■> nor Romans could engrave the 
diamond. 


It was not until the sixteenth century a.D, that the wonderful 
skill of the cim pie-cento engravers succeeded in producing 
intagli upon the diamond. No doubt, even many of the works 
celebrated under tlii-. name may have been in reality cut in the 
white topaz or the colourless sapphire; l>ni Cliism*-, a most 
competent iudge, declares not only that ( I. im.nt Jiirago had 
engraved on a diamond the portrait of 1 >m» < .irlo- as :i betrothal 
present to Anna, daughter of the emperor Maximilian II., but 
also that he had himself seen it during his stay in Spain in 
1564. Birago had engraved the arms of Spain as a soil. P.i'-flo 


1 Cp "Pulim, Chevnc. 

2 Obelisk', were characteristic of Egyptian sun -worship (cp 
Jer. 43 13). 

3 Bos-mqnet (TSB.-i 3 37) explained the alleged phenomenon 
as the disturbance of the shadow during the solar eclipse of nth 
Jan, 639 b.c. It is needless to discuss this. Cp Chwiv. »i.i igy, § 17. 
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Morigia, too, sajs that Tnnv/o discovered the method and 
engraved the arms of Chailc-s V. on a diamond, whilst Jacobus 
Thronus is said t<> have engraved on a diamond the arms of 
England, for (Jutim Mary of England, Philip's consort. 

Diamond occurs four times in EV — once (Jer. 17 1) 
to ti.msl.itc the Heb. vety [didm/r), which was almost 
o Th#» Hahrpw Certain, y corundum (see Ai>\mant, 
terms § 3)' t *"-* on 1y substance used by the 
< hi-, ks to engrave gems down to the 
end of the fourth century B.c,, and thrice (Ex. 28 18 
39 11 E/i-k. 23 1 ,*) to translate the Heb. c^rv {yahalom). 
See Pit Kfious Stones. w. k . 


DIANA (<\pT€Mlc [Ti, WII], Acts 1924^)- The 
characteristic i.-.iture of the early religion of Asia Minor 

1 The goddess !' as the ' vorshi P a mother-goddess 
and her * n w ^ om " as adored the mystery of 
, . N.itun-, perpetually d)'ing and perpetu- 
wors ip. ally self rrproilui-mg. She ‘had her 
chosen home in the mountains, amid the undisturbed 
life uf Nature, among the wild animals who continue 
free from the artificial and unnatural rules constructed 


by men’ (Ramsay, Hist. Phryg. I89); the lakes with 
their luxuriant shores also were her favoured abode ; 
and, generally, in all the world of plants and animals 
her power was manifest. It was easy to identify such 
a goddess with the Greek Artemis, for the latter also 
was originally the queen of nature and the nurse of all 
life ; but from first to last the Ephesian goddess was an 
oriental divinity. 

Under different names, but with . essential identity of 
character, the great goddess was worshipped throughout Asia 
Minor, and the various modifications of the fundamental con- 
ception often came into 0 intact with, and influenced, one 
another, as though they were originally distinct. In northern 
and eastern Phrygia the great Nature-goddess was worshipped 
as Cybele. In Lydia Katakekaumene she was invoked as 
Artemis, and also by the Persian name Anaitis, introduced 
perhaps by Asiatic colonists planted in the Hennos valley by 
Cyrus (Rams. Hist. Geogr. 0/ As. Min. 131). She was known 
there also as Leto, which is her title at Hierapolis and 
Dion\ s.ipolis. As Leto she is traceable through Lycia and 
western Pisidia i>> the Pamphylian Perga, where again she is 
also called Artemis (Str. 667). The name Leto is the Semitic 
Al-lat (nSt, cp * A At Aar, Herod. 1 131), and points to Semitic 
influence, radiating perhaps from Cyprus (Rams. Hist. Phryg. 
I90). 


The world-renowned seat of this worship was Ephesus 
(Acts 1927 ty 6X77 17 'Acria Kal 77 olkov/j^vtj a^fSerai : the 
festival in her honour was called OIkov/j,€vlkcl). The fame 
of the Ephesian shrine was primarily due to the fact 
that ‘ the Asian mead by the streams of the Cayster’ (Horn. 
II. 2461) was the natural meeting-point of the religious 
ideas brought westwards by the expansion of the pre- 
Aryan kingdom of Asia Minor (Snvee, Anc. limp. 430k 
and of the foreign, Semitic, influences which penetrated 
the peninsula at various points on the coast where 
intercourse with the Phoenicians was active. Thus 
must we explain the peculiar composite features of the 
hierarchy which early grew up round the temple on the 
bank of the Cayster. It consisted of certain vestals 
(vapdivoi ) 1 under the presidency of a eunuch-priest, 
bearing the titular name Megabyzos (Str. 641). Some 
have understood the passage in Strabo to assert the 
existence of a College of Mcgnbyzoi ; but probably 
merely a succession is meant (one only in Xen. Anab. 
53, § 6/ and App. PC h 9}. Persia was probably 
the source of supply. There were three grades among 
the vestals, who seem to have had, besides, u. female 
superintendent (Plut. An seni. 793 34 Reiske). There 
is no evidence (Hicks, I user. Brit. Ah/s. 3 2, p. 85) 
that they were called fju£\ur<rat, though the statement is 
usually made (after Guhl, Ephcdaca , 108) ; certain 
priesk-sscs of the Great Mother were so called, however, 
according to Lactantius {Inst. I22), and the bee was 
the regular type on the coins (Head, Coins of F.ph.). 

There was also a college of priests (’Eircriji'es). The 
popular derivation of the name was from £<sfxos=z 


1 For the meaning of this word in connection with the 
Anatolian system, see Ramsay, Hist. Phryg. 1 96. 
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* swarm ' (so Curtius, Ephesos, 36) ; but it is perhaps wrong 
to follow Lightfoot ( Coloss . Intro, p. 94) in denying all 
tMimection with the name of the Jewish sect of the 
Kssenes. These priests were the connecting link between 
the hierarchy and civic life — e.g . , they east the lot which 
determined the Thousand and Tribe of a newly created 
citizen (Hicks, l.c., no. 447, etc.). Neither their number 
nor the mude of their appointment is known, but they 
held office only for a year and superintended the feasts at 
the Arteinisium following the sacrifices at the Artemisia, 
or annual Festival (Paus. viii. 13 1). For minor sacred 
officials see Hicks, l.c. 8 

The .m i lupous establishments of the goddess Ma in the remote 
1 . .if A.1.1 Minor, at the two Komanas (Cappadocia, btr. 535 I 
l’> Mtus, ill- 557), show us the system in a more thorough-going 
f inn . Strabo's words (mm fie ra fxkv <f>v\dTT€Tai tiav vofj.ifj.iav tcl 
fi' rjrroi*> imply that the grosser features of the cult had been got 
rid "f .it Ephesus. In the eastern shrines we have a presiding 
priest alii-- l in blood to the reigning family, and second only 
to hi in in honour, ruling the temple and the attendant icpofioi/A.01 
in number), and enjoying the vast revenues of the sacred 

on itcN. 


Thecultus-statuewas thoroughly oriental inform, being 
a cniie surmounted by a bust covered with lncasts (Jer. 

_ . Pnvf. Eph . ). Like the most ancient 

e image. j ma g e G f Athena at Athens (Paus. 
i. liiio) and the statue of Artemis at Tauris (Kur. Iph. T. 
977), and that of the allied Cybele of Pessinus, it 'fell 
down from Jupiter' (so AV and RV in Acts 1835 : rod 
8 lott€tous, ' that fell from heaven Such was her form 
wherever she was worshipped as Ephesian Artemis ; but 
on the coins we find mostly the purely Hellenic type. 
The ‘ silver shrines ' (Acts 111 04 vaoi) were ottered by the 
rich in the temple : poorer worshippers would dedicate 
shrines of marble or terra-cotta. 

Numerous examples in marble, and some in teria-rotta, are 
extant {. l then. Mitth. 2 40, Arch. Zeit ., i 83 o) ; the seiies shows 
continuous development fioni the earhe-t known representation 
of the Mother-goddess (the so-called ‘ Niolie’ at .Magnesia near 
Mt. Sipylu-) to such as that figured in Harrison, Myth, and 
Mon. of . I then*, 48 (cp Rams, in JUS, 18S2, p. 45). Such shrines 
ware perhaps also kept in private houses (Paus. iv. 31 8 ai-fipc? 
iiua 9 tu>v fjd\iUT>i dy->v<rtv ev Tt.fj.ff). Similar shrines were earned 
in ilie sacred professions which constituted an important part of 
ancient riiuil (Ignat, ai hph. q o-ih'ofioi Trams. tfto/'opoi icai 
m>/>opat; Metaphr. I ’it. T/n/o'h. 1769: eiouMa fiia x €t P° * 
e\ovTes in the festival called karay.uyioi' ; Inscr. Brit. Hi us. 3 
no. 4 fi, referring to the thirty gold and silver aireiKonVp.aTa 
piesented liy C. Vibius Salutaris in 104 A.D.). 

In the manufacture of these shrines many hands and 
much capital were employed (Acts ID 24 irape^ro tol s 
rexvlraLs ovk oXiyrjv epy acriav). 

The characteristic formula of invocation was /xeyaXy) 
*' A /)T£ /j.is (whence we must accept the reading of D as 
against the peya \rj 17 M A pre/nts of the other MSS). The 
cp tlict is applied in inscriptions (C/G 2903 C, ttjs 
fj. r yd\T)s Oeas * AprfuSos ; id. 6 7Q7, ’Ecpejoo ’ Avaiiaa). 
Its use in invocation has been detected at other centres 


of the allied cults. 

This wis the case, for example, at the shrine of Artemi-.-I.elo 
and Apollo- Lairbenos at JJi mysupolis (Rams. Hist. J'hrjx- 
1 151, n. 4), fj.eyaq WjroAAuj Aepp.rji/0?, see J. Hell. .Stud., iCoo, 
p. 216/I ; cp Hist. Phryg. 133, n. 53, euxapurrui Mqrpi Atjtw 
oti ef .iiSiu'.irwi/ Svvara 7rot<i). In an inscription from the 
I imiui (mod. t'gird/r Geul and Hoiran G.), where Artemis of 
t ! i _• lakes was revered, we have the formula Mcy A»j *ApTeju.i? 
( R mi-.. Hist. Geogr. 0/ AM, 410). The Artemis of Therma in 
I.jshos is invoked by the phrase '<In_at Arlemiw of Therma" 
which appears on a stone still standing by the road between 
Ti.cimaan I Mitylene ( Btll de Corr. Hr'l.. 1S80, p. 430). The 
Artemis of Perga aUo affords a parallel ( Rain-.. Church in A\ 
Emp. 138 ; cp also id. Hist. Gcog. of AM , 292). 

All these examples show that the power of the goddess 
was a prominent idea in the cult, and give point to the 
reiteration of the formula by the mob (Acts 1 9 34). Cp 
Xen. Epll. lix, ou-vvj) re <roi tt]v tt arpiov 17 fxiv Bebv, 
rf]v fxe ya.X'qv 'E<f>€<Tiujv "ApTepLiv. 

( >ne of the secrets of the pnpulnrity of the temple was 
its right of asylum. Whatever the f.iteof the town, the 
Th + 1 temple and all within the precinct were 

d. ine temple. safe <Rlus> vii> 2S rots 8b wepl rb lepor 
oIkovci Sei/xa ijv ov8bv. Cp also Herod. I 26 ; Cic. I 'err. 
ii. 1 33 ; Strabo, 641). The peribolos-area was several 
times enlarged — by Alexander the Great who extended 




it to a radius of a stade from the temple, and again by 
Mithridates. Antony doubled it, taking in /xlpos n 
irbXeujs — i.e. , part of the suburbs. This extension worked 
in favour of the criminal classes (Strabo, l.c. , Tac. Ann. 
3 60), so that Augustus in 6 B.C. narrowed the sanctuary 
area, and surrounded it with a wall (Hicks, l.c. no. 
522 f. ). There was a further revision by Tiberius in 
22 A. D. (Tac. Ann. 36 i). Connected with this security 
was the use of the place as a national and private bank 
of deposit (Dio Chrys. Rhod. Or. 595 ; see also Cces. 
Bell. Civ. 333 105 ; Strabo, 640). From the deposits, 
loans were issued to individuals or communities (Hicks, 
Manual Gr. Hist. I user. no. 205). 

It is noteworthy that the opposition to Paul did not 
originate among the priests (see Ephesl’s). The 
energies of the priests of the great shrines must have 
been largely directed to the absorption of kindred 
elements in the new cults with which they came in con- 
tact, or at any rate to the harmonising of the various 
rival worships. In this they were assisted by the 
tendency of the Greeks to see in foreign deities the 
figures of their own pantheon. That very definite steps 
were taken in Ephesus to avoid conflict with the cult of 
Apollo is proved by the localisation there of the birth- 
place of Apollo and Artemis (Str. 639, Tac. Ann. 36 i ; 
cp Pauly's Realenc. 1373). The teaching of Paul would 
seem but another importation from the E. , likely to 
effect a revival redounding to the advantage of the 
temple. This blindness of the priesthood to the real 
tendencies of the new teaching is well illustrated at 
Lystra, where the priest of Zeus Propoleos is foremost 
in doing honour to Paul and Barnabas (Acts 14 13). 
Not until a later period was this attitude exchanged for 
one of hostility ; the earliest pagan opposition was based 
on lower grounds than those of religion (Rams. Church 
in R. Emp. 131, 200). [.See especially Zimmermann, 
Ephesos im erstt n Christ l. Jahrhundcrt , 1874.] 

. W. J. W. 

DIBLAH (nnbrn; AeBAaGa [BAQ]), Ezek. 614 
RV. See Riblah. 

DIBLAIM (D^n-H), Hos. 1 3 ; see Gomer (2). 

DIBLATH (,nn^l in MT; the statement that the 
true Palestinian reading is ' 3 ~l is weakly attested [ Ba. ] ; 
AeBMOa. [BAQ]), Kzek. G14.VV (RV Diblah), where 
the 1 toward 1 of EV demands an emended text. See 
Riblah. 

DIBLATHAIM (TOT^n), Nu. 33 46 ; see Beth- 
DIBLATHAl.M. 

DIBON (p 3 "l ; so thrice [Ba. ad Is. 15 a] ; else- 
where in OT and on Moabite stone and so 

AaiBoon [BAFL] — whence the true pronunciation is 
probably Dai bon, M<*ycr, ZAW 1 128, n. 2 — but in 
Josh. Id 17 Aai B eep [A], AeBeoN [L]). 

j.. A city of Mo ib (Is. 1 5 2 , Ar)( 3 iov [BX corr *i 5l> ], 
Acu/ 3 r) 8 (t)v [w>*] ( j\.€fi. [b>P], Jer. 481022 8 e{ 3 (jjv [N], 
[a]oai/ 3 ajv [<J]), the modern Pi ban, about 3 m. N. 
from Aroer and 4 from the Arnon. A fragment of an 
ancient song preserved by JE in Nu. ' 1 \ commemorates 
the conquests of the Amorite king Sihon over Moab 
‘from Heshbon to Dibon ' ( v . 30). According to Nu. 
3234 [ K ] it was ' built ' l>y the Gadites, and it is alluded 
to as Dibon-Gad in Nu. 33 45 f [P]. Josh. 13 17 [P] 
gives it to the Reubenites. In Is. 15 9 the name is 
w'ritten DlMoN [7.1*] It was at Diban that the 
famous stone of King Meslia was discoverecl in 1868. 

2. In list of Judah ite villages (Ezra, ii. § 5 [/>] § 15 
[1] <?), Neh. 11 25 (Ai/ 3 (nv [wS c - am s-]' om * BA); perhaps 
the Demon aii [/.?'.] of Josh. 15 22. 

DIBRI (nTH; AaBr[g]i [BAF], zAMBpi [L] ; 
dabri), father of Siiei.omitii [7, v., no. 1] ; Lev. 24n.f 
P's story of the son of Shelomith who blasphemes ’ the 
Name' 1 bears a close family likeness to the incident in 
So MT. The original text no doubt had ‘ Vahwe. 
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Nu. 25i+j^ There the ni.im.njr of Zimri (a name 
nut unlike Dibri) 1 with a Mklumtcss is the c:nise of sin, 
and here the offender is the son of i nikrd union. 
Zimri belongs to the tribe of Simeon which, nce< tiding 
to Gen. 4t) n>, had C.iiia.inite relations, and in the p« t^i »n 
of Dibri the tribe of Danis pilloried (see Dvn, § 8). 
In both stones the prevailing principle is the necessity 
of cutting off Israel from all strangers ; cp N<-li !G Id v, 
and see Bcrtholet, Sfci/nng d. Israel. 147. 

DIDYMUS (AiAywoe [TL AV11]), Jn. 11 16 etc. ; 
see Thomas. 

DIKLAH (n'rp-T ; AekAa [MX], in Ch. AekAam 
[A] ; om. B; ./<.<,,•), son of Joktan (Gen. IO27 1 Gli. 
I21). The name is obscure; it has been supposed by 
Boehart and others to designate *a palm-bearing 
district’ (cp Ar. dal\i/ ,,H , a sort of palm tree, and see 
BDB). Hommel connects it with the name of the 
Paradise liter llid-dekel (see 1' xk.uusi- ). 

DILEAN, KV Dilan (jr'n ; AaAaA [n] ; -A&a [A] ; 
-AA&N [L], Pesh. an unidentified city in the 

Shephelah of Imlah (Josh. If* •..*). It occurs with 
Mizpeh (Tell cs-Nlliyeh) in a gioup apparently N. of 
the group comprising Lachish and Eglun. 

DILL (to anh 0 On). Mt. 23 2.1 RY n '^- ; EV Anise 

(■/•-a. 

DIMNAH (Hrn ; AiMNi [AL] ; ce\\t\ [B]). one 
of the cities of Zebulun theoretically assigned to the 
Levites (Josh. 21 35+ P). It is mentioned together with 
N AiiALAL {'/. f. ). The form, however, seems incorrect ; 
we should rather read Rimmonah, with Di. , Berth., 
Bennett. Cp Rimmono (1 Ch. 662 [77]), and see 
Rimmon, ii. 3. T. k. c. 

DIMON (liO*" 7 ! ; AeiMCON [B twice]; peMMCON 
[X c «*• c b twice. Ar once, CV' once] ; Aemmco N [once m i° 
sup ras N a? ; Aep\\OON X fort] ; Aimcon [once Q n, ff-] ; 
N€\\\xco [once N’]>. a town of Moab mentioned only 
in Is. 1 5 g (twice). According to Che. pen is a corrup- 
tion of c’“T3 Ximrim [i/.z 1 .]; it is no objection to this 
view that Ximrim has already been mentioned in v. 6 ; 
Madmen in Jer. 4S2 is still more plainly a corruption 
of Ximrim. Those who adhere to the traditional text 
suppose that Dim on = Dibon, the former with m being 
chosen on account of the assonance with dam, 1 blood, 1 
or else that some unknown place is referred to (accord- 
ing to Duhm, on the border of Edom ; cp 16 j and see 
2 K. 322). The former view is the more prevalent one. 
If Abana = Amana, may not Dimon be equivalent to 
Dibon? Jerome in his commentary says, 'Usque 
hodie indifferenter et Dimon et Dibon hoc oppidulum 
dicitur,' and in the OT itself we find I)i.mon.\h [r/.z 1 . ] 
and Dibon (2) used for the same place. If Dibon be 
meant in Is. 15, ' the waters of Dimon ’ may, according 
to Hitzig and Dillniarm, be a reservoir such as many 
cities probably possessed (cp Cant. 74 [5]. but see 
Heshbon j. The Arnon flowed too far off from the 
town to be meant. Still the text may be admitted to 
be doubtful. n. \v. 11. 

DIMONAH ; perMA [B], Aimcona [AL]), 

a Judahite city on the border of Edom (Josh. 15 22). 
Perhaps the Dibon (2) of Neh. 11 25 (cp Dibon and 
Dimon in Moab) Knobel and others suggest tin - modern 
Kk. edh-Dheib or ct-Teiyibeh , 2,1 m. N E. of Tell 'Arad ; 
but this is quite uncertain. Pcsh. presupposes 

a form njiDT cp the variation given under Dannah. 

DINAH (njn ; A[e]iNA [AL]), 'daughter' of Leah 
and 'sister' of Simeon and Levi. 

Whilst Ben-oni left behind it some memorials (see 
Ben-om), the disappearance of Dinah, to judge from 
~ the absence of all later traces, seems to 

1. Gen. 34. k ave been absolute. In J's story, how- 

1 Note L's reading above. Zimri in o!-I Ar. (hab.) com- 
pounds is d'wtri (see Zr-:i>i, i., n.); and for interchange of 
b and in cp Zabdi, n. 


ever, when Simeon and Levi fell upon the people of 
Shcchem, as the Danites fell upon Laish, their attempt 
to carry Dinah away was successful. Two explanations 
are possible. Dinah may have disappeared as a tribe 
later along with its rescuers 1 — there is, however, a 
difference : the brother tribes left traces (see Levi, 
Simi on) — or the success of the raid may be an element 
of exaggeration in the story: Dinah may have been 
absorbed into SI in hem. Indeed the question suggests 
itself, as it dns in the case of the other ’ wives' in the 
patriarch stories (see Z11 pah, Biliiah, Rachel, 
Li: \ll), Have we here if. illy a distinct tribe? or does 
Dinah simply mean Krarlitisli families (of whatever 
clan) that settled in Shechcin? 

L'lifnilim.itely J's story is incomplete: we are not 
I told what the dowry demanded of Miechem was, or 
I why the city wns attacked. A later rige forgot that in 
! Gm.ian only the Philistines were iiiiciicumciscd (see 
1 ClRCUMf 1 si on, $ 3), and thought that Israel could 
never h?ve 1 misciited to settle in She (. hem unless that 
town adopted the circumcision rite. J cannot have 
meant this. 

Unlike the raid on Laish, that on Shechem seems to 
have been condemned by public sentiment. 'Cursed 

M be their anger,’ says the ' Blessing of Jacob,' 

0 lve * 'for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel ' ; but according to J the chief reason of this 
disfavour was that the safety of Israel had been im- 
perilled The judgment that overtook the perpetration 
of the raid is clearly indicated in the Blessing : they 
should be divided and scattered. One instinctively 
asks, How docs this ‘judgment’ stand related to the 
name dinah ? Does one explain the other ? and, if so, 
which ? 

The Dinah story may be regarded as an explanation 
of the 'judgment' either on Sheehan or on Simcon- 
Levi. It is also, however, lilted to serve as a popular 
explanation of the name Jacob, which it assigns to the 
immigrant people : Jacob was a wily people ; and he 
paid lack an injury done him. Stories are easily 
worked up so as to explain several distinct points. 

: It was a common belief in the days of the monarchy 

that the Leah tribes had been in the highlands of 

__ . Ephraim before they settled in the south 

3. Meaning. (see IsHAELi § ?i Ll , VJi simi-on, Dan, 
§ 2). The point that concerns us here is whether some 
of them settled in Shechem. Unfurlunntely the earliest 
traditions that have come down to us belong to an age 
when there was no distinct memory of the real course of 
events. Every one knew that there was a time when 
Israelites had planted themselves in the hill-country 
but had not yet incorporated Shcchem- — the belief of 
a later age, that it was the resting-place of the remains 
of Joseph, had not arisen— but as to how it became 
Israelite there were already various them ies. One story 
told of deeds of sword and bow (Gen. ‘IK 22 Judg. 945) 1 
another made more of a treaty or contract of some kind 
(connubium? circumcision? a sale of property? an 
alliance [jvd] ? ; 33 19 34)- B might perhaps be sug- 
gested that the j.7rf/^iz-alli:mce with the Shechcmites 
(Judg. 831) points to a third story, ^ story of an Abiez- 

1 Prof. Cheyne thinks that the disappearance of the tribe is 
actually recorded in H5 8 : that what E wrote was not ‘and 
there died Deborah,’ but ‘and there died Dinah.' There are 
certainly, as he urges, difficulties in the text as it stands : the 
connecting of a famous tree with a nurse; lhe preservation of 
the name (contrast Gen. 24 59, where moreover © read mpo 
for nppjD : rd iiKa.pxovTa airr}? : cp 31 is) ; the presence of the 
nurse in the train of Jacob; the whole Jacob-clan making a 
solemn mourning over her ; the geographical discrepancy 
between Gen. 358 and Judg. 4 3. He therefore proposes to 
emend npiH JlprC .VC1 into 3fi'_' r2 HTH and to 

read : ‘ And Dinah, Jacob’s eldest daughter, du d, and was buried 
at the foot of [the hill of] Bethel, and was buried under the Tree ; 
so its name is called Allon-bakuth 1 (see Ai.i.on-bacuth). The 
destruction of a tribe would certainly fully account for the 
mourning ( bdkftth ). Both J (Gen. 37 3=) and P (Gen. 467) re- 
present Jacob as having more than one daughter. 
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rite settlement in Shechem. The idea of the covenant, 
however, may be simply a popular attempt t*> explain 
the name Baal-berith ( q.v . ), like the story connected 
with thf name Jerubbaal (see Ginr,o\ , j. The warlike 
story, though early, may have to be classed with others 
of the same type. The peaceable settlement theory is 
historic. illy the most probable ; but it is hardly necessary 
to question the occurrence of a Dinah raid, less success- 
ful than the Danite. See, further, Levi, Simeon, 
Judah. h. \y. ii. 

DINAITES (XVT^l), mentioned with the Aphar- 
SATIICI ute s, Tarpelites ['/'/. t'.], and others, in the 
Aramaic letter from Rehum to Artaxerxes (Ezra 4 9). 
It is improbable that the word is an ethnic name (so 
0 1 \ 6[cJu'aioi, dtnaei [Yg. ]), and we should rather 
point N-yn ’judges ’ (so 0 L oi Kpirai). It is the Aramaic 
tr. msl. an hi of the Persian title ddtabhar . Cp Hoffmann, 
Z. 1, 1887, p. 55; Schrader, // 1 1 ; Andreas in 

Marti, Bibl. Aram. Gram. 59*, 

DINHAEAH (runyi; AgnnaBa [ADEL]), the 
city of the Edomite king Bkj.a (q.v . ), (icn. 01)32. 
Almost beyond „ doubt nu.in is a corruption of mim 
(cp v. 37). See III. 1. \, and cp Che. o/.Z, Mav ’99. 
It is a mere accident that several names can be 
quoted somewhat resembling Dinhabah. Thus in the 
Amarna tablets Tunip or Dunip is mentioned as in the 
land of Martu. Tunipa also occurs in the list of the 
N. Sm un places conquered by Tholmes III. (Tomkins, 
AY’ 1 -’ ."uy). There was a D.inaba in Palmyrene Syria 
(Ptol. v. 1(124 ; Assemani, Bibl. Or. 32, p. 15 f. 606, 
(| noted by Kn.), and a Danabe in Tkilwlunu (Zosim. 
Ih\t. 8.7). There w r as also a Dannaba in X. Moab 
(Y.S A Toueibf PEF map) or Thenib (Tristram) 

is to be found NE. of Hesban ; the PEF map calls it 
Ihulb.it el Toneib, but the Beni Sakhr ’ knew not Hod- 
bat’ (( iray Hill, PUFQ , 1896, p. 46). With this place 
Dmli.iluh is identified by \. Riess, Bibel-Atlas, and 
Tomkins, PUFQ, 1891, p. 322 f. T. k. r. 

DINNER (apicton). Mt. li’A 4 etc. See Meals, 

§ 2, ll. 

DIONYSIA (AiONyciA [VA]), 2 Macc. 67 RV in tf ; 
LV P>.\( nius. 

DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE UiONycioc [o] 
A,p60n<Nr[e]lTHC [Ti. WH]), one of Paul's Athenian 
converts (Acts 17 .ii). See I.)\m\kis. 

Eum .1 tins (HE 34 423) tells us on the authority of 1 >i>.nysins, 
hisliup of Corinth, who flourished about 171 a.i>., that 1 )ii»nyMus 
the Wnpagitc became first bishop of Athens, in u « ksiastknl 
ti.ulitiun he is sometimes confounded with St. Perns, the hr'.t 
ripMsik- of France, a confusion which was gre illy Cstercd by 
Ahlmt Hilduin of St. Denis (834 A,r>) in his '.\n,>pn*ifita y 
whiyli made large use of spurious ducunwnts. 1 lie impitrtant 
writings of the Pseudo- Dionysius Areopagit.i, first in 

the sixth century, do not fall within tlie scope of a Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

DIONYSUS (Aionycoc [VA]), 2 Macc. 67 RV m s- ; 
EV Bacc ill’s. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS (Aioc KOpmGiOY [VA], 
[Pesh.]; 2 Macc. Il2if); see Month, § 4. 
DIOSCURI (Aiockoypoi [Ti. WH]), Acts 28 n 
RY">< ; AY Castor and Pollux. 

DIOTREPHES (AiOTpec^HC [Ti. WH]) is the subject 
of unfavourable comment in 3 Jn. 9 f. Beyond what is 
there stated, nothing is known concerning him. 

DIPHATH iDE-Hi. 1 Ch. IfifAV®* and RV; AV 
and RY n ’s Riphath. 

DISCIPLE. One who learns (cp Ok. maShthc. 
from MAN0ANO)). as opposed to one who teaches 
(AiAackaAouI : see Rabbi, Ti. uher. 

AV .md RV buth give ‘disciples’ in L. -s 16 (discipuli [Vg. ]), 
and RVnig in .Mi 4 and '4 13 (jrai 5 [e]ta, oi/miktyk I BNAQ}). In 

1 OT Usage eac ^ case re P resentx C ‘T-^ ‘those who 
are tati.br or trained.’ A synonymous word 
from the same root is ~'- v r, common in late Jewish writings 


{cp esp. 'yc s n f ‘disciples of the wise ’), and found once 

in 1 Ch. S, where the contrast between 6 /xafbjTTfc and o 
SiSacncaAos (for which cp also Mt. I' 1 25) is expressed by }'-? 
TiD’TTCy ‘as well . . . the teacher as the scholar’ (reA eiiav 
Kai iJ.avQa.v 6 v tojp [BALI, [©■vi'twi* fj.e-a fj.av 9 avovTO < >, L], doettts 
pari ter et indoctus fVg. ]). The apparent parallel in ‘master 
and scholar’ Mai. 2iaAV(MT nj>l "iy viagistnnn et discipu- 
htm ) is untrustworthy ; the passage is rendered in many different 
ways, and is certainly corrupt. 1 In the LXX /u.a0rjnjs occurs only 
in A, for ‘friends’ (as if from •"’“N ‘to teach’), \iz., in 

Ter. 1321, and in Ter. 20 1 1 4> > 9 where B {and in 41*19 A 1 - 1 , see 
Hatch-Redpath, Conco>> ui>n\ ) coircctly reads On the 

subject generally see Li »t c \ rio\. 

In the NT fia(h)Tri$ (fern. /xadrjTpia, Acts O.vri, 
though limited to the Gospels and Acts, is of frequent 
occurrence. Here it sometimes agrees 


2. NT usage. 


with the usage in Attic (cp especially 


Plato) and designates merely the pupil, one who is 
taught by another (Mt. 1024 = Lk. U40). It is then 
applied to the followers of a particular teacher, or sect : 
as, for example, of Moses as opposed .to Jesus (Jn. 
928), of the Baptist (Mt. 9 14 Mk. 2x3), of the Pharisees 
(Mt. 2’2i6 Mk 2i8); it is Jsn used of Jesus and 
his teaching (Jn. <166 and often). As referring to the 
followers of Jestis we find that fxadrjT ^ js is applied («), 
widely, to all his adherents and followers (Mt. 10 42, 
and esp. in Acts (i .• 7 etc. , only once followed by rod 
Kvplov, 9i), including, even, those who had been 
baptized only ’ into John’s baptism ’ (Acts 19 1-3) ; and 
(b), in a more restricted manner, to denote the nucleus 
out of which the Twelve were chosen, who, themselves, 
are also called p.adrjTal in addition to the more familiar 
name of airbaToXoi (Lk. li 13 compared w’ith Mt. 10i, 
cp also Mk. 827 10 24 etc. ) ; see Apostle. - 

Finally, in ou h-siastical language, the term ‘disciple 
is applied (jn the plur. ) more particLilarly to the Seventy 

„ T . who were sent out bv Jesus to preach the 

Christian Km S dom of 1 (Lk, IO1-17). The 

number varies between seventy (so Text. 

S ° ‘ Roe., l’esli. N \CL) and seventy-two (\'g. 
Cur. B, D etc. ; see more fully la riorum Bible and 
Comm.). Lists of the names are extant in various 
forms and are ascribed to Dorotheos, Epiphanius, 
Hippolytus, 3 and So| ilimniiis. They comprise the 
names in the Acts and 1 ’.inline Epistles ; but variations 
are to be found in each list, See Lipsius, Die Apokry- 
phen Apot/r/^vu/i. i<. . / posted It “end. 1 193-206. 

DISCUS (Aickoc [VA]). the Greek game played at 
the pal vstra introduced l>v Jason among the Hellenistie 
Jews of Jerusalem (2 M.iee. *414) ; see Hellenism, § 4 ; 
also Cap. It is mentioned alone, either as the chief, or 
perhaps only as an example, of the games played. 

On the discus (a circular plate of stone or metal [cp ‘ dish * 1 ); 
see Class. />/et. s.v. ‘ Discus, ‘ ‘ Pentathlon.' The indignation 
which the writer displays towards this Hellenizing innovation 
is paralleled in later times by the abhorrence the Jews felt at 
the introduction of the <*.nt» ian game of ‘dice’ (j*'3ip, «v/ 3 eta) ; 
see Shabb. 23 2 and cp Schiir. Gl'I 233, n. 154. 

DISEASES. OT terms for diseases are, as might 
be expected, vague (it is still a widespread practice in 
the East to refer euphemistically to any illness of a 
severe nature rather than to give it a name), and the 
nosological explanations 4 which will presently be given 
are but plausible or probable conjectures. N<»l to 
spend time on general terms such as vaaos 

(rendered 'sickness, disease'), or on terms implying a 
theological theory of disease, such as y;:, r r: -1 :, nrp 
(words which are often rendered ' plague,’ but properly 
mean ‘stroke,’ cp Is. 53 4), we pass to special terms for 
pestilence. 

Such are (a) ITC, (/•) iri, (< ) rpp and Zup, (d) ru’T (a) 
[ T?, maivcth (cp A^s. nnitiunt), ddvaros (properly ‘death’), is 

1 Torrcy’s correction is plausible — to read ryj*\ dhc’j ‘rout and 

branch ’ (<.p 3 19 [4 1 ]), 1 

2 For the same usaee cp Tertullian, adv. Marc. 424. 

^ Cp Ante-Nicenc Library. i.\. Hippolytus , 2132 Jf. 

4 For these we have to acknowledge obligations to Dr. C. 
Creighton. 
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used for a fatal sickness, such as the plague, in Jer. 152 IS 21 
43 1 1 Job 27 15. Cp the use of Oavaros in Rev. 68 188. (A) 
dcbher (perhaps originally a boil [Soon]), Oarar o<j, is the most 
distinctive term (see. e.g., E\. 93 L>t. 2821). Pus-blily, too, in 
the phrase ( rj, ,,s 3 13~i> rendered ‘an evil disease * (Ps. 41r.), we 
should point 131 (with Lag. Che.). (< ) 3^p, ketebh and /%»/« /■//, 
‘cutting off' (1U. 3^24 Ps. 91 6 Hos. 13 14), and («/) r |Bn, r * keph 
(properly ‘ flame, ’ cp Resheph ; Dt. 3224 Hab. 3 5 || arc 
poetical words. See Pi-:m iiknck. 

The following terms, which are of a more specific 
character, occur chiefly in the thuvtU-nings of Lev. 22 
2d Dt. 2S : — 

1. irrn, harhur (epeOicrfxds), Dt. 28c2t, extreme burning,' 
KY ’ fK r\ heat,' may refer to some special fever, such as i\ plius 
or 1 J.ipsin 1 ^ fever. 

nF v ], dallcketh (piyos), Dt. 2822! ; probably inflammation. 

3. D1", [teres (xi^^nj), Dt. 2827!, the itch, probably some 
eruptive disease, such as the lichen tropicus. 

4. n yalltpheth (‘accretion’? Lev. 21 20 22 2-?t, 

EY * scabbed V is, according to Jewish tradition, msD ivnn 
the Egyptian herpes. 

5. 7' s -.\ .) albch th (pt'pprjKJun th), ‘one suffering from warts' 
(so few. trad.), Le\ . 22 2.rt ; AV •liming a wen’; RV"'^ 
'h.ning sores' (ulcers); from \ 's^\ * t<> flow,’ hence 'a sup- 
puration*; see translation of Lev. in SPOT. 

6. rn~r, k,idda{.ath (Trvpero?), Lev. 2i ► 16 Dt. 28 22+, fever 
(AY in Lev. ‘ burning ague '). 

Under the last of these (kaddahath) may be included 
malarial or intermittent fevers, which are met with in 
the Jordan valley, but are not specially a disease of 
Syria and Palestine, owing to the equable climate and 
the moderate variation of temperature. It was at 
Capernaum (a place liable probably to malaria) that 
Simons wife's mother was ‘taken with a great fever’ 
(Lk. 438) — an expression which is thought to indicate 
medical knowledge. 1 Certainly Galen and Hippocrates 
use the phrase, as Wetstein has pointed out. There 
are parallel cases in Acts 1228 288 (see bio). Accord- 
ing to Ramsay {St. Paul the Traveller ; cp Expositor , 
July 1899, pp. 20-23) ‘thorn (stake) in the flesh’ 
spoken of in 2 Cor. 12 7 means the severe headache 
( * like a hot bar ’ ) which follows an attack of the 
malarial fever of Asia Minor. 

7. r2ru , i sahepheth , Lev. 26 16 Dt. 2822!, ‘consumption,* 
perhaps to be understood as the wasting of marasmus, which 
may attend various sicknesses. Pulmonary consumption is not, 
however, frequent in Syria (Pruner, 283). 

8. 2“:, gdrtibh? Lev. 21 20 2222 Dt. 2827, ‘scurvy’ (but AV 
in Dt. scab '). The reference seems to be to some chronic skin 
disease such as eczema ; a sense in which ‘ scurvy ’ and ‘ scor- 
butic ’ were once used. 

9. SvtTevreptov (so the hest MSS), Acts 288; RV ‘ dysentery.' 

The last of these terms, 'dysentery,' occurs in Acts 

28 28+, where the combination of relapsing malarial 
fever [irvpeTois) with dysentery is carefully noted. 
According to Josephus {Ant. vi. li) the disease of the 
Philistines in 1 S. :j was dysentery, a view which, if the 
traditional Hebrew readings of the text may be accepted, 
has some plausibility. The more usual biblical ex- 
pression for dysentery is the falling out of the bowels, 
implying either painful straining as if the bowels would 
fall out, or some shedding of the mucous membrane, or 
a degree of prolapse, such as occurs normally in the 
horse, mule, etc. 

There is a singular comhination of the idea nf bursting 
asunder with that of falling out in Acts 1 18 ; but the second 
part of this passage will not bear the stress of critical treatment : 
it is the conventional fate of traitors in apocrj plial legends that 
is assigned to Judas. The statement must, if this view is 
correct, be classed with the less historical portions of Acts. Cp 
Aceldama. 

10. <TKU)\y)Kbfipu)Tos (‘eaten of worms') gives us the 
only detail as to the disease by which Herod Agrippa I. 
was carried off (Acts 1228). It reminds us, however, 
of the disease of which, acc. to Josephus [Ant. xvii. 

1 Wetstein (1752) remarks, ‘ Lucas medicus morbos accuratius 
describere solet.' Cp Hobart, The Medical Language 0/ St. 
Luke , Dublin, 1852. 

2 Cp Ar . jarab, a contagious eruption consisting of pustules. 
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65), Herod the Great died, one feature of whieh was 
<Tr}ipL$ crKO)\r)Kas i/*Troiov(ra, and of that which 2 Mace, 
j (ix. 5 9) asserts to have cruised the death of Antiochus 
| Epiphancs. One is almost led to think that, in the 
deficiency of evidence, narrators imagined such a fate 
as this for wicked kings. Sir R. Bennett conjectures, 
partly on the ground of Josephus’ statement {Ant. xix. 
82), that the cause of Herod Agrippa’s death was 
perforation of the bowels by intestinal worms {Diseases 
of the Bible, 103). 

O11 affections of the sight, see Eye ; on other diseases see 
l'.oll , Lei-IOIsV, I /1 1 N A TIC, Pl'Sl 1LENCE, THORN IN THE FLESH, 

etc. ; cp Medicine. 

DISH. See Bowl ( sephel ), Charger {h'drah), 
Cruse [sal la hath), and Meals, § 9. 

DISHAN ( ; p[e]iC60N [ADEL], see Dishon). 
x. A Horitc clan, reckoned as the seventh and youngest 
son of Seir. The name occurs in Gen. 81J21 (om B, 
Aic&n [L]) and i i'll. 1 38, Gen. 3 G (pHCCON |K|), 
iCh.lv (MT pern; Aaiccon [BA]), Gen. 3ti;w. 
The name is practically identical with Dishon, and 
should perhaps be emended after (5 1 to pc'D. 

2 Gen. .*1*520, RV«iy-, KV Dishon ( q.v .). 

DISHON (jiC’n [i'll. 1 41] I )b ; n [1 Ch. 1 38] ; 
wrongly pointed [Gen. 8626] , j'lCH [Gen. 8b* 21]; 

[w. 2530]; § 68; Ahcoon [BADEL]). Twice 
reckoned as the fifth son of Seir (Gen. 8821 1 Ch. 1 38), 
but once (Gen. 8625 [Aatow (L)J) as the son of Anah 
the son of Seir. His sons are enumerated in Gen. 86*26 
( R V m £- Disi-ian, following present MT), 1 Ch. 1 41 
[kausuv [BAL]). Cp Duke, i. 

In spite of his genealogical phraseology, the writer is fully 
conscious that he is dealing not with individuals but with clans. 
Dishon, like Lotan anil the other names, belongs to a Horite 
clan. Its meaning seems to be some sort of mountain-goat (see 
Pygarg). As Di. and WRS agree, the Horite genealogy is full 
of animal names. 

DISPERSION. A l&CTTOp&i so rendered by RV of 
2 Macc. I27 Jn. 735 Ja. 1 1 1 Pet. 1 1, is used partly to 
denote the process itself, the gradual distribution of 
Israelites among foreign lands, and partly as a collective 
term for the persons so dispersed or for their surround- 
ings. In the present article it is proposed to treat 
briefly of the origin of the Jewish Dispersion (&$ 1-14), its 
legal standing (§ 15), and its inner and outer life (§§ 
16-22). 

Siaonopa occurs in 0 of Dt. 2823 Jer. 34 [41] 17 for Heb. 
my I, * tossing to and fro ’ (?). In Jer. 13 14 5. [N*] is apparently 
a corruption for St cuftdopa. [so BA, etc.]. It renders nil (a collec- 
tive) in Dt.304 and Neh. I9, and D'nai in Ps. 147 2 (‘oul casts' 
— ‘dispersed ones’), and ill Is. 496 5uxcr7rop<i row 'lapa-qK — nisi 
(Ktb. ’TX}) ‘the preserved of Israel.’ It also occurs in 

Jer. 157 Dan. (eud. 87) 12 2. 

I. Permanent settlements of Israelites in regions out- 
side Canaan had their origin in one or other of two 
n . . causes — the exigencies of commerce and the 

1. rigin. c ] iances 0 f war> The regular commercial 
relations into which Solomon and his successors entered 
with Egypt, Phoenicia, and the countries of Middle and 
Northern Syria (1 K. IO28/) must of necessity have 
led to the formation of small Israelite colonies outside 
of Palestine. These enjoyed the protection of the 
foreign prince under whom they lived, and had in the 
city of their choice a separate quarter of their own, 
where they could follow their distinctive customs with- 
out disturbance or offence (cp 1 K. 2034, anc l see 
Damascus, £ 7; Israel, § 23^.). Prisoners of war, on 
the other hand, either remained under the pow s er of their 
captors or were sold as slaves all over the world (Am. 
16). Obviously it was only in the first of these cases 
that the prisoners could by any possibility have formed 
I the nucleus of a permanent Israelite community living 
I abroad ; but we know of no actual instance in which 
| this happened. 

The forced migrations arising out of the conquests of 
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the Assyrian and the Babylonian kings were of a quite 
T* i tv, different character. The first was brought 
^ a A a ^ out 734 by Tiglath-pileser III. (2 K. 

Nflhnrhtd I529 > : at a later date Sar g° n de P orted 
27,280 inhabitants of Samaria to Meso- 

rezzar. potamia and Media {2 K. 176). These 
large colonies seem to have become complete!)' absorbed ; 
history furnishes no clear trace of their continued separ- 
ate existence. Still, there is no improbability in the 
supposition that many of the banished Israelites sub- 
sequently became united with the later exiles from Judah. 
These later exiles were transported by Nebuchadrezzar 
II. to Babylon in 597, 586, and 582, — according to 
Jer. 5228-30 to the number of 4600 souls. They 

did not readily accommodate themselves to the ar- 
rangements made by the king in their behalf, having 
been led by their prophets to expect a 


3. Feelings 
of Israelites. 


speedy return to Jerusalem (Jer. 29 Ezek. 
13). This view, as we know, was not 1 
shared by Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; and hence it is that 
the first- named prophet has left us a clear utterance 
with regard to that (for Israel) perplexing event — the 
‘exile.’ For him the Babylonian Exile is a prolonged 
punishment from God. It must be submitted to with 
resignation and patience, and relief will come only 
to those in whom the chastisement has fulfilled its pur- 
pose. Hence he admonishes the exiles to settle quietly | 
down in Babylonia, to think of the welfare of their 
families, and to seek their own good in that of the 
foreigners among whom their lot is cast (Jer. 204-7). 
On the other hand, in his view the intention of those 
men of Judah who were proposing of their own proper 
motion to forsake the land of Yoh\v£ and remove to 
Egypt was against the w ill of God : it was the road to 
ruin ( Jer. 42 f. ). This view of the prophet did not, 
however, turn them from their purpose (see Jere- 
miah). Nor did the distinction made by the prophet 
between involuntary and voluntary exile, however ob- 
vious in itself, affect the theorists of a later age, whom 
we find expecting the return of the Israelites indis- 
criminately from all the lands of the dispersion (Is. ! 

Ilia 43s/). 

Let us now seek to trace the subsequent history of 
the diaspora in the various lands of its abode. The 
» Judahites deported to Babylonia con- 

‘ ias P ora 111 stituted, alike in numbers and in worth, 
Baoyioma. the very kernel of their people ( 2 K 

24i2-i6 25 ii Jer. 5215 ). They carried with them, 
accordingly, as we learn from the Book of Ezekiel, into 
their new home all the political and religious tendencies 
of the later period. In particular, there was in Baby- 
lonia no want of persons who cherished and developed 
the ideas of the prophets of the eighth and the seventh 
centuries. For proof we have only to look at the great 
zeal which was shown in preserving and adapting the 
older historical and legal literature, or to call to 
mind the many prophetical utterances belonging to 
this period. Those who cherished these ideals did not 
constitute any ' close ’ community ; they mingled freely 
with those who were opposed to them, and the pro- 
phetic conception always had much to contend with. 
Still, there were certain centres for Israelitic piety at 
which fidelity to the Law^and hope in the return of the 
exiles were sedulously and specially cherished. Tel- 
abib (Ezek 315), the river Cherar (Ezek. 1 3), Ahava 
(E zra 8 15), and Casiphia (Ezra 8 17) are the only 
names of such places that have come down to us ; 
but doubtless there were others. When we find Ezra | 
fetching Levites from Casiphia we have evidence 
enough to mark the place as a centre of deutero- ' 
nomistic legalism. The Babylonian Diaspora was by 
5 Few n ° means entj rely deprived of these 

, ‘ j , devoted religious workers in the sixth 
returned to , ® * , 

Judah a,1 o centunes - The return under 
Cyrus must not be construed exactly 
as we find it represented in Ezra 1-3 (see Israel, 


§ 1 Ezra, ii. ; Cyrus). The command of Cyrus to 

rebuild the temple of Yahwfe in Jerusalem and the 
mission of Sheshbazzar in 538 led to the return of but 
few families to the ancestral home ; the tidings that 
the restoration of the temple had been accomplished 
(5 I 9"5 I 5) led only to the sending of deputations and 
of gifts to Jerusalem (Zech. 69 ff.) ; it was not more 
than some 5000 or 6000 persons that Ezra led back 
to Judaea about 430 B.c. All this abundantly proves 
that the inclination to- return was not very strongly 
felt by the exiles. 

For this there were various causes. Many of the 
exiles were indifferent in religious matters ; some had 
in the interval adapted themselves too closely to the 
new conditions in which they found themselves ; others 
held the return to be premature, deeming that the 
times of fulfilment had not yet come. In accordance 
with prophecy, the last-mentioned were expecting some 
special divine interposition to put an end to the ‘ exile ' 
and to give the signal for the beginning of the glori- 
fication of Israel (Jer. 3236 ff. Ezek. 34 nff Is. 403^'T 
qff. Mic. 5 2). Just as, in Jerusalem, men hesitated as 
to whether they should proceed with the building of 
the temple and not rather wait for Yahwi's manifesta- 
tion of himself in glory (Hag. 12^), so in Babylonia 
they hesitated as to whether they ought to return forth- 
with and not rather await some special divine inter- 
position. It is possible that a few additional families 
may have migrated to Jerusalem after the post-exilic 
community there had been reconstituted under Nehemiah 
and Ezra (430 B.c. ) ; but in any case it is certain that 
a very considerable tody of Jews who still adhered to 
the law remained behind in Babylonia, and thus that 
the same tendencies which had led to the great changes 
in Jerusalem brought about through the help of the 
Persian kings continued to be influential in Babylonia 
also. The Babylonian Diaspora received an accession 
under the reign of Artaxerxes III. Ochus (358-338) when 
he transported Jews to Hyrcania and Babylonia (Georg. 
Syncell. ed. Dindorf, I486). 

The Persian overlordship may be assumed to have 
helped to open the way for the Jews of Babylonia 
towards the E. and the N. (The case of 


6. Babylonia 
a radiating 
centre. 


Nehemiah [Nch. 1 ff] is a clear example 
of the kind of thing that must often have 


happened; compare also Tobit I9-: 
Wherever «. Jew had established himself in some 
advantageous position there were never wanting others 
to press forward and follow this up for themselves.) 
From Babylonia (and Hyrcania) the Jews advanced to 
Elam (Is. lln), Persia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and the Black Sea. The relations which Herod the Great 
had established with the princes of the Upper Euphrates 
were utilised, we may be sure, by the Jewish Diaspora. 
Their centre of radiation for the whole of these Eastern 
countries, however, continued always to be in Babylonia, 
where the Euphrates and the Tigris begin to merge. 
Here was situated Nehardea (t<y-nnj, Naapda), where 
the temple tax levied in these parts was annually 
collected (see below, § 16). In the same neighbour- 
hood two Jews named Asinoeus and Anilseus, in the 
time of Caligula, founded a sort of robber state which 
held its own for sixteen years (Jos. Ant. xviii. 9i). 
Another important focus of Judaism was the city of 
Nisibis (pzrsj). in the upper basin of the ChabGras. 
The Jew ish community in Babylonia could boast of the 
conversion of King Izates of Adiabcne (:r ,, 'in). on the 
upper Tigris, along with his mother and the rest of his 
kindred, in the reign of Claudius (Jos. Ant. xx. 2-4). 

The development of the Diaspora in Egypt followed 
a quite different course from that which has just been 
sketched. Whilst the Judaism of Baby- 


7. Diaspora 


Ionia maintained its Oriental character 


‘ with considerable strictness, in Egypt, or 
(to speak more precisely) in Alexandria, it entered upon 
that remarkable alliance with Hellenism which was 
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destined to have such important effects on the history of 
religion. Whether Psametik I. {663-609 B.C.) actually 
had Jewish mercenaries in his service (Letter of Ar is teas) 
may be left an open question. We know, however, 
that in 609 Xeeho II. condemned King Jehoaha/ to exile 
in Egypt, and that in 586 a body of Jews, including 
Jeremiah the prophet, under the leadership of Johanan 
b. Kareah, migrated to Tahpanhi-s [Tell Defame; cp 
Jer. 42 /). According to Jer. 44 \b (an insertion 
dating from about the fifth century) Jews sen led also in 
Migdol, Noph (Memphis), and Paitikos (Upper 
Egypt). Their settlement in Alexandria is assigned by 
the Pseudo- Hecatoeus, by Aristeas, and bv Josephus to 
the period of Alexander the Great or Ptolemy 1. It has 
been shown by H. Willrich, 1 however, that the state- 
ments of these writers must be taken with gn at caution. 
In his own view there was no considerable Jewish 
element in Alexandria until the second century b.c. 
Against this theory two objections can be urged. First, 
the statement of Apion that the Jews sol lied to the E. 
of the harbour of Alexandria (Jos. c. Ap. 2.j) can be 
understood only with reference to the time of the rise of 
the city. Secondly, the statement of Josephus (//>. ; cp 
BJ ii. IS 7) that the Jews in Alexandria received the 
honorific name of Macedonian ean hardly be duubted. 
Josephus indeed exaggerates; the Jews in Alexandra 
were in the first instance under the protection of the 
’ phyle ' of the Macedonians, and the Jewish quarter 
formed a part of this ' phyle' ; in the limited sense only 
came they to be called Macedonians. As the later 
Ptolemies, especially from the time of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor onwards, favoured the Egyptian more than 
the Grecian element in Alexandria, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Jews reached this privileged position so 
l.ite as the second century. 2 This being so, they can 
have obtained it only under the first Ptolemies, and in 
that case it is very far indeed from improbable that 
Jews were inc’uded among the earliest inhabitants of 
Alexandria and thus acquired special privileges there. 
They had a separate quarter of their own, known as 
the A (Delta) quarter (Jos. BJ ii. 188). The repeated 
struggles between Ptolemies and Seleucids, and the 
preference of the Jews for the former dynasty, may be 
presumed to have led in succeeding generations to 
further Jewish migrations into Egypt, especially to 
Alexandria, partly even as prisoners of war (cp Jer. in 
Dan. 11 4). 

We are told of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (Jos. Ant. xii. 2 1) 
that, as a fitting prelude to the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, be redeemed some 120,000 Jewish prisoners 
of war. The story is doubtless a fiction ; but it throws light on 
some of the circumstances which had to do with the increase of 
the Jewish population in Egypt. Ptolemy VI. Philometor 
(181-145) also is mentioned in history as a friend to the Jews; 
Ptolemy VII. (see El ERGETES), as a relentless enemy. For the 
former see Jo^. Ant. xiii. 3 1 f. ; for the latter Jos. c. Af>. 2 5. We 
may take it that Euergetes for some years regarded the Jews as 
his political opponents, siding as they did with his rival Ptolemy 
Philometor ; but we have evidence of papyri and inscriptions 
that he also showed them various marks of favour (Willrich, op. 
cit. 142 ff.). 

In Philo’s time (40 A. D. ) the Jews in Alexandria were 
so many as to occupy two entire quarters, besides 
furnishing a sprinkling over the rest of the eity (in 
Flaccum , 8, ed. Mangey, 2525). 

An exceptional position was taken by the Onias 
colony in the nome of Heliopolis. The high priest 
Onias (q.v. ), son of Simon the Just, had 

8 . Leon- taken re f U g e f rom his adversaries, the 

topolis. children of Tobias, and from Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, in 173 or 170, by flight into Egypt. He 
was accompanied by a body of his adherents — among 
them Dositheus {4), who is named in the subscription 
to the Greek version of the Book of Esther. From 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor he and his people received 

1 Juden u. Grice ken vor d. makkabaischen Erhebung , 1-43, 
126 ff. [’95]. 

2 Cp Lumbroso, L' Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani [’95]; 
Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, 359 ff' 3^3 ff l' 95 k 
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permission to settle on the eastern border of the Nile 
delta in the nome of Heliopolis. Here Onias built a 
fortress, and within this a sanctuary (on the pattern of 
the temple of Jerusalem), in which he established a legal 
worship of Yah we. Philometor endowed the temple 
with land (cp Jos. BJ i. 1 1 ; vii. IO2 ff.\ Ant. xii. 5i ; 
97; xiii. 81 Jf. ; also the recent discussions of the date 
of this exodus and the persons engaged in it in Willrich, 
op. cit. (>4 jf. 126 Jf. ; Wcllh. GGA , 1895, p. 947 ff. ; 
also Israel, $ 7). 

'Hie temple of Onias, however, did not receive 
universal recognition even in Egypt (not to speak of 
Palestine). It had, indeed, the legitimate high priest, 
of the family of Aaron ; but it did not occupy the 
legitimate site. Thus the Diaspora in Egypt was brought 
to a stale of schism, which is alluded to in a veiled 
manner in Ant. xiii. 04 and elsewhere, as Willrich (op. 
cit. 129 ff.) has conjectured, no doubt correctly. At 
the same time, the antagonism between Lcontopolis (as 
the city of the ( >1 lias-temple was called) and Jerusalem 
does not seem to have been very intense ; otherwise the 
allusion to the temple of Onias in Is. 19 18/. (but cp 
Hexes, city or) would hardly have been allowed to 
pass. Moreover, national feeling appears on repeated 
occasions to have overridden religious or ecclesiastical 
differences (Jos. Ant. xii. Vis ; xiv. 81; BJ i. 94)- 
Peculiarly noteworthy is the readiness for war and the 
ability for self-defence to which Josephus frequently calls 
attention in the followers of Onias (c. Ap. 2 5 ; Ant. xiii. 
10 4 ; Vi xf ; BJ i. 9 4 ; Ant. xiv. 81). The temple at 
Leontopolis was destroyed in 73 A. D. by Lupus and 
Paulinus by order of Vespasian (Jos. BJ vii. \§sff.). 

Jews penetrated also into Upper Egypt and Cush 
(Is. 11 11), as we learn from lately published papyri. 

_ TT They were strongly represented in Cyre- 

9. Upper naic ' a]so {c Af g 4 . Jer on Dan 

gyp . e c. 2^14). Strabo (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 72), 
writing of 85 b.c. , divides the inhabitants of the city of 
Cyren& into four classes — citizens, peasants, settlers 
(metceci), and Jews. In the city of Berenice the inscrip- 
tions show a special TroXlrevfxa of the Jews dating from 
13 b.c. (cp CIG iii. no. 5361). 

The Diaspora in Egypt did not owe its origin entirely 
— as, in the first instance, did that of Babylonia — to 
external compulsion. It owed its growth 


10. Attrac- 
tions of 
civilisation. 


and its reputable standing mainly to the 
great changes produced throughout the 


East generally by the conquests of 
Alexander. The greatly enlarged channels of com- 
merce, especially by sea-routes, attracted many from 
the interior to the coasts. The newly-founded Grecian 
cities, rendered attractive by all the achievements of 
Greek art and civilisation, became favourite resorts. 
Henceforth trade relations, the desire to see the w'orld, 
soon also political considerations and (we may well 


suppose) a certain conscious or unconscious craving for 
culture, became operative in promoting the dispersion 
of the Jews over the civilised world. 

Such tilings seem to have been specially influential 
in bringing about the settlement of Jews in Syria. It 
is quite possible, indeed, that the old 
il. Diaspora | srae |j te cc q on y \ n Damascus (see above, 
m Syria. § ^ ma y j iave maintained an uninter- 
rupted existence and gradually developed into the Jewish 
community to the largeness of which Josephus bears 
witness (BJ ii. 20 2 ; vii. 87). In some of the Phoenician 
cities also, as, for example, in Tyre (cp Ezek. 27) and 
Sidon, Israelites may have settled from a very early 
period ; as at the main points on the great trade route 
between Jerusalem and Mesopotamia, such as Hamath 
(Is. 11 11). The Syria of the Seleucidae, however, seems 
first to have become thoroughly accessible to Jews only 
after the reign of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. It was his 
successors, for example, who first conceded to them the 
right of free settlement in Antioch (Jos. Ant. vii. 33). 
The later Seleucidae had abundant occasion for showing 
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consideration to the resident Jews : in the frequent 
struggles for the crown, the support of the Maccabees 
became important (Jos. Ant. xiii. f> 3). The opposite 
statement of Josephus that it was Scleucus I. (306-280 

b. c. ) who granted to the Jews the rights of citizenship 
in Antioch (c. Ap 24), or even equal rights with Greeks 
in all the cities founded by him in Asia and Lower 
Syria (.■////. xii. 3i), is probably to be understood only as 
meaning that the Jews ultimately received the rights of 
citizenship in all the places named. It is easy to under- ' 
stand how the astonishing increase in numbers, power, 
and influence, which the Jewish commonwealth gained 
under the rule of the Maccabees, should first have made 
itself felt in the neighbouring kingdom of the Seleucidre. \ 
The Maccabees had subjugated and converted the Idu- 
mceans in the south as well as the Ituraeans in the north ; 
Galilee and Persea also became Judaised during their 
supremacy. What was the little community founded 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, either in extent or in numbers, 
in comparison with this? Jerusalem had become so 
strong that — reversing the prophetical prediction — it 
could lend to the Dispersion from the abundance of its ( 
own forces. From this time forward it was, we may 
plausibly conjecture, that the Diaspora in Syria became | 
so strong as to exhibit the largest admixture of the . 
Jewish clement known anywhere (Jos. BJ vii. 33). 
Precise details regarding the individual localities are, 
however, lacking. 

The immigration of Jews to Asia Minor and its 
islands was partly overland by way of Syria and Meso- 
T . . potamia, and partly by sea from Egypt 
Tvr ^ S1 f? anc * Phirniu.i, but for the most part not 

th West before the < ira ian period. It is possible, 
however, that Jews may have been sold 
as slaves into these regions at an earlier date (cp Ezek. 
2713 Joel 3[-l] 7). It is interesting that Clearchus of 
Soli (tirca 320 b.c. ) speaks of a meeting between his 
master Aristotle and an already Hellenised Jew (Jos. 

c. Ap. i. 22). In the passage in question the Jews are 
represented as descendants of the Indian philosophers ; 
which shows that at that time and place the Jew was 
looked upon with wonder as «. new phenomenon — the 
educated Jew, at least. Josephus (Ant. xii. 3 4) will 
have it that a colony of 2000 Jewish families was trans- 
ported by Antiochus III. the Great (224-187) from 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia into Lydia and Phrygia. 
The form and the substance of the statement alike 
arouse suspicion (Willrich, 39 jf.). Here again we are 
in ignorance as to the details of the migration. In any 
case, it was to the advantage of the Jewish Diaspora 
when Greece and Asia Minor in 146 and 130 b. r. 
became Roman provinces and the kings of Eastern Asia 1 
Minor accepted the supremacy of Rome. From the 
days of Simon, the Maccabees had been in friendly 
alliance with Rome, and the Jews very soon began t<> 
realise that under the Roman rule they enjoyed greater 
freedom in the exercise of their religious customs than 
they had found in the Grecian kingdoms (ep Jos. .lnt. 
xvi. 2 4, and below). Accordingly, as early as the first 
century B. c. , we find them making use of their good 
relations with the Romans to secure any doubtful or 
disputed rights in the cities of Asia Minor and S\ria by 
decisions of the supreme authority (cp decrees and the 
names therein mentioned as given in Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 
xiv. 123^, xvi. 23^, fi 2 ff. ; for Cyprus, Ant. xiii. 1 0 4, 
Acts 134_^; ; for Crete, BJ ii. 7 1 ; also Acts 13-21 
passim ). 

Jews arrived in Greece and Italy in the second century 
B. C. if not earlier. Between 170 and 156 we find an 
- _ y p, emancipated Jewish slave named in a 

and Italy. 06 De 'P''i (Willrich 123/). 

J and Valerius M iximus (1 32) mentions 
that in 139 B. c. certain proselytising Jews were ex- 
pelled from Rome. The fabulous assertion of kinship 
between the Jew r s and the Spartans (1 Macc. 122i) pre- 
supposes for the time of its origin (see Sbarta) a mutual 


acquaintance. Jewish inscriptions, moreover, occur in 
Greece, and the apostle Paul found firmly organised 
communities there (Acts 17 f). In 63 B.c., Jewish 
captives were brought to Rome by Pompey and sold as 
slaves. Soon emancipated, they acquired the Roman 
citizenship and founded the Jewish colony upon the 
right bank of the Tiber (Philo, ed. Mangey, 2568). 
Ccesar conferred upon the Jews many favours : compare 
the decree of the senate in Jos. Ant. xiv. 85, and the 
immediately preceding narrative. Herod the Great, 
who always interested himself in the welfare of the Jewish 
Diaspora (Ant. xvi. 22-5, 61-8), cultivated relations 
with Rome assiduously, and greatly promoted the Jewish 
settlements there. Thus in the course of the first 
Christian century the Jews had already been able t«> 
establish themselves on the left bank of the Tiber beside 


the Porta Capena (Juv. Sat. 3 12-16), and at «. some- 
what later date on the Campus Martius and even in the 
Subura. In connection with events in the year 4 B.C. 
Josephus (BJ ii.fi 1) speaks of a Jewish embassy to 
Rome as having been supported by more than 8000 
Jews there. Under the same year he incidentally 
mentions (BJ ii. 7 1) the existence of Jews in Dicrearchia 
(Puteoli). The friendship of the two Agrippas with the 
imperial house, the relations of Josephus with the Flavii, 
the love of Titus for Berenice, all testify to the progress 
which Judaism had made in the highest Roman circles ; 
and no one will imagine the Jews of that day to have 
been so self-forgetful as not to utilise such favouring 
circumstances, as far as they possibly could, for their 
own advantage. 

To complete the present survey, Arabia also ought to 
be mentioned as one of the fields of the Jew i.xh Diaspora. 
From Acts 2 11 and Gal. 1 17 the inference that in the first 
century there were Jewish communities there is certain ; 
but as to their origin we are left entirely to conjecture. 

Philo (in Flacc. 6, ed. Mangey, 2523) estimates the 
number of Jews living in Egypt alone in the time of 


14. Approxi- 
mate numbers. 


Caligula at a million. If to this figure 
we add the total of the other groups 
mentioned above, we shall not be far 


wrong in putting the figure at three or four millions. 
The violent breaking-up of the Jewish population in 
Palestine in consequence of the war of 66-70 A. D. (cp 
Jos. BJ v i. 82, 93) raised this number still further ; and 
thus the expression of Dio Cassius (fi‘.»3) in speaking of 
the Jewish insurrection under Hadrian — that all the world, 
so to say (77 olkov/j.€U 7 }), was stirred — is intelligible enough. 

II. The legal standing of the communities of the Dia- 
spora at first varied in the various lands. The colonies 
16 Le al * n A.,.->yrio - Babylonian empire were 

' , ° crown possessions, under royal protec- 

s an mg. t j Qn (]? zra 4 I4 ). The lands they tilled were 
grants from the king, on which they were free to live in 
accordance with their own laws and customs (cp the 
counterpart in Israel 2 K. 1724^:). If the colonists 
flourished they gradually established their independence ; 
if otherwise, they ultimately lapsed into a state of serf- 
dom (cp Gen. 47 13^). In this respect it is not to be 
supposed that any considerable change came about 
under Persian or Greek supremacy as long as the aliens 
continued to be members of the colon)'. In F.gypt the 
same course was followed by the rulers or pharaohs, as 
Gen. 47 3 ff. shows : to shepherds a pastoral region was 
assigned, and the pharaoh was their master (v. 6 b ; Ex. 
In). It must be borne in mind, however, that in this 
case Israelites came into Egypt not only as prisoners, 
but also as refugees. 

Brighter prospects opened up before Israelites in 
foreign parts as Alexander and his successors founded 
new cities in the east. In Alexandria they received 
important privileges ; they came into a fellowship of 
protection with the Macedonians — the ’ phyle 1 which 
probably was considered the foremost of all and was 
therefore named after Dionysus (see above, £ 7). What 
use the Jews made of this privilege is show n by Josephus, 


mi 
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who asserts that they had equal rights (laori/jUa, laov ofxia y I 
iffoiroktreia) with the Macedonians and even the right 
to bear this honorific name (c. Ap. 2 4 ; BJ ii. 18 7). As 
Alexandria ne\er attained the characteristic constitu- 
tion of a Greek city with a fiovXr} , but continued to be 
governed directly by loyal officials, it is probable that 
the special administration and .special jurisdiction in civil 
matteis which the Jews enjoyed within the bounds of 
their own quarter of the city were of ancient standing. 

At a later period, ns the Ptolemies came to take more 1 
account of the Egyptian population, it is possible th.it 
many of the Jewish privileges may have been curtailed 
(cp Mahal ly. The h pi pi re of the 1 'tolemies , 76, 359^!, 

38 r ff' 1 Lumbroso, I. P.gitto dot Greet dot Romani, 
1S05. 140^). In Strabos time, however, they still 
had an administration of their own under the special 
jurisdiction of an ethnorch (Jos. Am. xiv 7 «). In any 
case, the)’' again reeei\ed full rights of citizenship in 
Alexandria from Caesar (Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 1 ; e. Ap 2 4). 

In Cyren.uca also they enjoyed special pmileges (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 7 A. The Onias colony doubtless enjoyed the 
special protection of the soxcrcign (see aln»\e, § 8). 

In the Greek cities properly so called the Jews were 
not so favourably situated. In these a group of 
foreigners could keep up the observance of its ancestral 
customs, especially its religious customs, only as a 
private society or club ($la.<ros y Zpavos ; cp E. Zicbarth, 
Pits griechische Vcreinsivesen , 1896). The Jews in this 
respect followed the lead of the Phoenicians in Athens 
and Delos. We do not possess definite evidence of the 
fact, though it is interesting to note that in the Roman 
decree preserved in Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 8 the Jewish com- 
munities without prejudice to their privileges are placed 
upon a level with diaaoi. In particular cities, such as 
Ephesus and Sardis, they no doubt sooner or later 
acquired the rights of citizenship (Jos. c. Ap. 24 ; Ant. 
xiv. ^024) ; but whether they already had it under the 
Seleucidae, as Josephus asserts, or whether they first 
received it from the Romans, is not quite clear (see 
above, §11). It frequently happened that their citizen- 
ship became in turn a source of embarrassment. In 
the Greek cities, by ancient custom, community of place 
was held to imply community of worship ; in many 
places the fact of citizenship found its expression in some 
special cult, such as that of Dionysus. Hence a demand 
that the Jews should worship the local god — a demand 
which they were compelled by their creed to resist (Jos. 
c. Ap. 26 i. Even in Caesarea Palcestina their iaovoXiTda 
did not secure them full protection (Jos. Ant. xx. 879 
BJ ii. 13 7 14 4-5 18 r). 

It was not till the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus 
that the Jews of the Diaspora received a general recogni- 
tion of their legal standing throughout the Roman Empire. 
Josephus (Ant. xiv, 85 lU 1 2 3-6 xvi. 62-7) quotes a 
series of enactments from 47 b. c. -10 B. C. by which 
the Jews had secured to them the enjoyment of religious 
freedom, exemption from military service, special rights 
in the administration of property, and special juris- 
diction (in civil matters). Nicolaus Damascenus, in his 
apology for the Jews before M. Vipsanius Agrippa in 
Lesbos, in 14 b. c. , says: ‘The happiness which all 
mankind do now enjoy by your .means we estimate by 
this very thing, that on all hands we are allowed each 
one of us to live according to his conviction and to 
practise his religion' (Jos. Ant. xvi. 2 4). In Roman 
law the Jewish communities came under the category 
of collegia licita (Tertullian, rcitfw licita ). After 70 
A. l>. this held only for the Jewish religion, not for the 
Jewish nation. From cases covered by these general 
regulations we must distinguish those in which individual 
Jews had obtained for themselves the Roman citizenship 
(Acts 22 25-29 ; Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 16 17 f. ). See Govern- 
ment, § 30/ 

III. The great difficulty of Jewish social life in the 
•Diaspora lay in the fact that community of place and j 
community of worship no longer coincided. The case 1 
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had been quite otherwise in Palestine, and the Jewish 
laws in their 0ng111.il framing hid contemplated Pales- 

16 Inner and ^ lllan auditions alone. Communities 
outer life °f sonu -’ sur b hmvewer, had to be formed 

abroad, if Judaism was to maintain 
itself there at all. Thus the attempt to secure local 
scpar.itenc.ss wus abandoned. Attention was concen- 
trated 011 the effort to maintain the bond of union by 
means of a separate, if resliicted, jurisdiction, and ad- 
ministration of property ; the saei ilicial worship was 
given up ; and the means for a new spiritual worship 
w'ere sought in regularly recurring meetings for prayer, 
reading of the scriptures, and preaching (see Syna- 
gogue). For the central sacnliu.il worship there re- 
mained tin- high honour of being the expression of the 
connection still subsisting between Jerusalem and the 
outside communities ; every Jew of twenty years old or 
more had yearly to pay a half-shekel or didr.ichina to 
the temple for the maintenance of the sacrificial system 
still carried on there. This tax was collected yearly in 
the various districts, and transmitted to Jerusalem by 
the hands of persons of repute (Philo, de Mon. 23) 
under carefully framed regulations (Jos. Ant. xviii. 9 i). 
Further, the pilgrimages to the three principal feasts, 
particularly that of Tabernacles, annually brought vast 
crow'ds of Jews of the Diaspora to the religious capital. 
Josephus (BJ vi. 9 3) gives the number of persons — 
natives and strangers together — present at the Passover, 
according to a census taken in the time of Cestius Gallus 
(63-66 a. d. ), as having been 2,700,000, After the 
sacrificial system had been brought to an end in 70 A. D. , 
it was by the forms of religious fellowship which had 
been developed in the Diaspora that the continued 
existence of Judaism was rendered possible. 

The individual community w r as called np:a (lit. ‘con- 
gregation’ ; avi/aywyr}). In towns with a large Jewish 

17 Svna P°P ulat * on (Alexandria, Antioch, Rome) 
' Ag there were many synagogues. The heads 

® ® ‘of the communities are usually spoken of as 
dpXoures. In Alexandria an idv&pxns was at the head 
of the entire Jewnsh community (Jos. Ant. xiv. 7 2) : it 
may be added that he had nothing to do with the 
office of the Alabarch or Arabarch (cp Alexandria, 
§ 2). Under Augustus the direction of affairs was 
handed over to a yepoveria with dpxovres at its head. 
In Rome each of the many synagogues had its own 
yepovaia with dpxovres and ... yepovcriapx 17s over all. 
The building in which the meetings were held — on 
sabbaths and feast days especially — was called [rrs] 
j n Gr. a V i/ayuyr} or Trpoaevxv< less frequently 
ffvvaydjyiov, irpoffevKTrjpiov , aa( 3 ( 3 aT€iou. See, further, 
Synagogue. 


The contact brought about by the Diaspora com 
munities between Judaism and the Grieco- Roman culture 
18 Contact " as S rea t consequence to the history 
TT „ of civilisation. Here again it is the 
with Hellenic , tv t1 „ 

world '' eslL ’ rn Diaspora that principally 
claims our intention ; the Eastern, in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, had little share in this move- 
ment, and indeed hardly comes under observation at 
all. It was not until comparatively late in the day, it 
would seem, that the Greeks began to take any but the 
most superficial interest in Judaism and the Jews. 
Willrich (43-63) has collected all that Greek writers 
had to say about them down to the time of Antioehus 
Epiphanes, and remarks (170) : ‘ In the period before 
Antioehus Epiphanes the Greek regarded the Jew with 
feelings of mingled curiosity and wonder, astonishment 
and instinctive antipathy.’ In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that, down to the date in question, the 
intellectual importance of the Diaspora was slight. 
Traders, freedmen, and prisoners of war constituted the 
majority of the Diaspora of these clays ; that such people 
should excite the interest and attention of educated 
Greeks w r as not to be expected. An educated Jew 
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acquainted with Greek is spoken of as a rarity by 
CUurehus of Soli (c. Ap. 1 22). 

The question of the rapidity or tardiness of the 
change in this respect that ultimately came depends on 
19 The whether we date the production of the 
„ ,* . . Greek translation of the Pentateuch 

ep uagin . f rom the reign of Philadelphus (285- 
246 B. C.), or, as has recently been done by Willrich 
( ut sup. 154 ff.), from that of Philometor (181-145 
B. C. ). Whatever its date, this attempt to make the Law 
speak in Greek conclusively shows that when it was 
made the Jews of Alexandria had already assimilated 
so much of what was Greek that they could no longer 
get on with Hebrew alone, either in their synagogues or 
in their eourts. Their sojourn abroad made it impera- 
tive on Jews everywhere to complete their rapproche- 
ment with Hellenism. In the process many may well 
have become lost to Judaism altogether. The Greek 
version of the Pentateuch, however, evinces the fixed 
determination of the majority not to allow themselves to 
be robbed of the old faith by the new culture. As the 
influence of the Jews, on trade and public life gener- 
ally, advanced — in Egypt and Syria in the first instance 
— it became increasingly necessary for the Greeks to 
decide definitely what their own attitude towards them was 
to be. This led to struggle, but also to friendly dealings. 

Antipathy to Judaism manifested itself both in coarse 
and in refined ways. The uneducated masses scoffed 

20 Fo eiffn at J ews ^ or t ^ ie * r outlandish customs, 
Hnnfh* 11 Pandered them at all hands, and oecasion- 

an P ^ ally gave expression to their hatred in 
massacres. Civie authorities tried to infringe Jewish 
privileges or to hinder the transmission of the temple 
money to Jerusalem (see the decree in Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 10 ). Roman emperors even more than once 
sanctioned measures that pressed hardly on the Jews. 
Tiberius in 19 A. 1 >. expelled them from Rome, and 
forced 4000 of them upon military service to Sardinia 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 3 s; similarly Tac. Ann. 2 8s Suet. 
Tib. 36). They seem soon afterwards to have been re- 
stored to the enjoyment of their rights. Caligula gave 
free course to a bloody persecution of the Jews in 
Alexandria in 38 a.d. Petitions and embassies (Philo, 
Apion) to the emperor proved of no avail. It was 
not until Claudius had come to the throne that the old 
privileges were again restored to the victims of persecu- 
tion (Philo, in Place, and Leg. ad Caium ; Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 8 1 xix. 52). Later, Claudius intervened in Rome 
in a hostile sense (Acts IS 2 Suet. Claud. 25 Dio Cassius 
lx. 6). The Jews defended themselves as best they 
could, not so much by force as by money or writings, 
and by cultivating friendly relations with those in high 
places. 

The controversy carried on with the pen is worthy of 
remark. Gentile writers made it a reproach that the 

21 Literary J cus as a P eo P^ e done nothing for 

' , ^ civilisation and had produced no men 

controversy. Qf distIllcllon (so Posidonius , Po i ybius , 

Strabo, Apion). These and similar charges the Jews 
answered in innumerable apologies — some of them (such 
as thoseof Nicolaus Dnmascenusand Philo) with adignity 
and earnestness worthy of the cause, though others (such 
as that of Josephus in many cases) showed a disposition 
to confound the convenient with the true, and others 
did not hesitate to resort to misrepresentation and 
positive fal-.!*ho.)d (Pseudo - Hecataeus, Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, Aiistobulus, Aristeas, etc.). The most 
incredible fables were gravely set forth. 

Abraham was the founder of astronomy ; Joseph the founder 
of tjeomei ry and the inventor of agriculture ; Moses the author of 
the division of Hsfypt into nomes, and even of the .Egyptian animal 
worship. Jews and Spartans exchanged salutations as descend* 
ants of Abraham (1 Ma<_c. 12 20 f. ; cp Ant. xiv. 10 22). 

Such things could be written only by Jews who had 
become familiar with the activities and intellectual life 
of Hellenistie circles, bv men for whom the Graeco- 
Roman eulture had become an indispensable element of 


| everyday life. They were only unconsciously proving 
the respect which they themselves cherished for foreign 
culture when they tried to trace the origin of culture to 
their own forefathers. Such literary phenomena could 
not be produced in Jerusalem, the home of Judaism ; 
they prove that Judaism abroad, although still wearing 
the garment of the Law, carried a very different nature 
under that old-fashioned vestment. It had now found 
a large range of activities which it shared with con- 
temporary humanity at large. 

This struggle — itself an evidence of the power to 
which the Judaism of the Diaspora had attained — does 

22 Friendl not ex ^ aust history. There were 
. . y many points of friendly contact between 

con ac . j uc i a i sm an d the outer world. For the 
more educated circles of the Gentile world the Judaism 
of the Diaspora had, in fact, a great attraction. In it 
men felt themselves face to face with a power which had 
developed new forces — unflinching self-sacrificing fidelity 
in the maintenance of religious customs which seemed 
to the outsider meaningless — sabbath observance, cir- 
cumcision, laws of purity, Through Judaism they 

became acquainted with a conception of God which, 
strange in its severity, enlightened by its simplicity, 
and attracted religious natures by its purity and its 
sincerity. The popular polytheism of Greece and Rome 
had been shattered by philosophy ; in the Oriental 
religions, which at that time were advancing in triumph 
westward, the idea of a supreme God found many 
supporters; Judaism in its monotheism presented the 
explicit conception for which so many were looking. 
Inseparably connected with it was the thought of a 
divine creation of the world, of the original oneness of 
the world and the human race, as well as that of the 
providential ordering of the world — thoughts which 
promised to provide fixed formulae for the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the time, and were welcome on that 
account. No one has set forth the contents of Judaism 
from this point of view more nobly than Philo, the 
contemporary of Jesus in Alexandria. The confidence 
with which he handles these conceptions makes it 
probable not only that he had literary predecessors in 
this style but also that an appeal to practical experience 
gave a powerful support to his teaching (cp Strabo ap. 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 72; also Jos. c. Ap. I22 2363941 BJ iv. 
O2 koct/juktj dpy< 7 K€ta ; also Proselyte, § 3). The 
Diaspora of the Mediterranean, and especially in Alex- 
andria, thus not only led the way to the breaking of the 
narrow bonds of the Jewish Law, but also was the first 
to make the heathen world acquainted with «. spiritual 
conception of God and a spiritual worship presented in 
a positive religion, and thus paved the way for the 
coming of Christianity. 

Schurer, GPl 2 493-548; O. Holtzmann, Ende des jitd. 
Staatsioesens u. Entstch. d. Chintz nthums(‘>'&) = B. Stade,G/ '/ 
2 270 ff. ; O Holtzmann, NT lie he Zeitgesch. 

Literature. (’95). H. WijlAiJi, Juden u. Griechen vor der 
ma/e'ealhiiscli, n p.rhclmn 1895 (see also We. 
in GCA 1895, p. 947^ and S>. barer in TLZ, 1896, no. 2); Th. 
Mommsen, Rom Gesch. .0 4S9 ff. [’85]: Th. Reinach, Textcs 
d auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judaism e, r cun is, 
traduits, ct annotes , 1895; Cless, De Coloniis Judteomtm in 
/Eg. deducth, i. (’32); Schaier, ‘Die Alabarchen in Agypten ' 
in ZiVT, 1875, p. 13 ff. (i.p Marquardt. Rom S taatsverival- 
tungV), 1 44-1 /.) ; PaulyAVisMjwa, Real, hncycl. d. class. 
A l tertk u jus mis s. (s . ?». ‘ Arabarch ’) ; Lumbro^o, E' Egitto dci 
Greci e dei Romani ( 2 ), 1895, 1 Ricerche Alessaixlrine' in J\lcm. 
d. Accadenva d. Scienza di Torino, ser. ii. t. 27 ['73], sc. mor. 
e filol. 237-245 ; J. P. Mahaffy, The E)npire of the Ptolemies, 
1895; The Flinders Petrie Papyri , ed. by J. P. Mahaffy, i. 
and ii., 1891, 1893; Ulr. Wilcken, ‘ Alexandrinische Ge^andt- 
schaften vor Kaiser Claudius’ in Hermes, a'O.joi ff. [’95]; Th. 
Reinach, ‘ L'Empereur Claude et les anti-semites Alexandrins 
d’apres un nouveau Papyrus' in REJ 31 161 ff. [’95]; B.P. 
Grenfell, An A lexandrian Erotic Fragment ami other Greek 
papyri chiejly Ptolemaic , 1896; Rei>cnue Lams of Pto emy 
Philadelphus, ed. B. P. Grenfell, introd. J. J'. Mahaffy, 1896; 
Schurer, Die Gcmeindeveifas^uug der Jud n >n Rom in der 
Kaiserzeit nnch den Inschriften d.i*ecrti lit , 1879 ; A. Berliner, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom von der attest/, n /ut his zur Gegen - 
i wart ('95) r Erich Ziebarth, Das grid tu.w he Fereinsiucsen 
(■96) ; Alf. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Pracitm u. der Juden 
ztt den Fremden , 1896; E. Schurer, ‘Die Juden im bospora- 
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nischen Reich u, die Gcnossunschaften der tre/ 36 /uei'oi 0e6j/ 
i/jfna-TOv ebcndaselbst ’ in SB A II' 1897, p. zaoff, H. G. 

DISTAFF. See Flax. 

DISTRICT 1. (TjVs ; 1 nepixoopoCj vicus [once 
fagus 3 15] ; Neh. 391214-181- RV), the name given 
to certain . administrative divisions of Judrv.i in 
Nehemiah’s time, each of which was under a ■ruler’ 
or ’chief' (x-). These ’districts' comprise Jerusalem 
and Keilah (each with two rulers). Bcth-hacc.-rmi, 
Beth-zur, and Mizpah (MNV 0111. [L yufyos ; for Y». 
see above]). It is not impossible that the list was 
originally much fuller. From the character of the 
names of the ‘rulers’ Mcver ( Entst . 166 ff.) h.is a in- 
cluded that they were Calebites (see Caulk. § 4). 
The organisation of the Calebites in the genealogies 
1 Ch. 2 4 suggests further that the pc let was 1 tribal 
subdivision,- the head of which would correspond to 
the t (in Gr. inscr. from the Hauran) of the 
later Nabatean kingdom (cp Cor. 11 32, and see 
Ethnakcu). 

2. ‘District 1 in Acts 16 12 RV also translates fiepts, 
which here represents, apparently, the Latin regio. 
See Macedonia, Philippi. s. .v. c. 


DITCHES 2 K. 3 16, etc. See Conduits, § 

1 (3, 3), and Pit. 

DIVINATION. Men instinctively wish to know the 
future, and among all peoples there have been those 
tv Tio+ n who ha\e, from certain omens, claimed 
1 1 n ’ to be able to predict it. Such know- 

ledge could only come from supernatural beings 
When beasts or birds, by their movements, or other- 
wise, gave men intelligible signs, it was because they 
were ’indwelt’ by beings that were supernatural, or 
because they were supernatural themselves. ’ Omens 
are not blind tokens ; the animals know what they 
tell to men ’ (WRS Eel. SemP-) 443). 

Xecromancy is a kind of divination, not a thing 
distinct in itself (see below, § 3). It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to indicate the boundary line between 
divination and prophecy . In both the same general 
principle obtains — intercourse of man with the spiritual 
world in order to obtain special knowledge. In divi- 
nation, this knowledge is usually got by observing 
certain omens or signs ; but this is by no means always 
the case, since sometimes the beings consulted possessed 
the soothsayer. Divination, as practised in this last 
method, does not differ from prophecy of the lowest 
kind — that of the ecstatic state — as distinguished from 
that higher species of prophecy which in Riehm’s happy 
phrase is ’ psychologically mediated. See Prophecy. 

The ancient Greeks, Romans, Arabs, etc., had 
modes of divining that apparently were unknown to the 

9 MotVmriq Hebrews of the OT— e.g., by observa- 
' tion of the flights and cries of birds, 
inspection of the entrails of animals, etc. (see Freytag, 
Einl. 159 ff) ; but there are mentioned in the OT 
many signs or omens that resemble or are identical 
with those in use among other nations. 

i. R/iabdomancy (divination by rods) appears to be 
referred to in Hos. 4 12, ‘My people ask counsel at 
their "wood,” and their “staff" declares unto them’ (cp 
Herod. 467). The higher prophets of course forbade 
this ; but we may perhaps assume that it was uncon- 
demned in earlier times. 

ii. Belomancy (divination by arrows), a development 
of rhabdomancy, is mentioned in Ezek. 21 23^ [19 Jf-\ 
where the Babylonian king is said to have stood ’ at the 


1 The word is no doubt the Ass. pulug(g)u, />/lku, pulttkku , 

‘border,’ ‘district’; cp probably Phcen. -ptf? ‘district uf 
Laodicea,’ CIS 1 , no. 7. On the Heb. 3, see also Dr. on 

2 S. 329. 1 

2 Cp riu 1 '©, Judg. 515 b (if correct, see Moore), nia S> 

2 Ch. 355 12. 

3 Messianic Prophecy , 45 et passim. 
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parting of the way,* and to have ‘ shaken the arrows to 
and fro. ’ The doubtful point was whether he was to 
march from Babylon to Egypt by Jerusalem or by 
Rabbath- Amnion. As Pocoek (quoted by Rosenm tiller) 
long ago pointed out, belomancy was much in use 
among the Arabs (sec also We. IL/i/A 2 3 ) 132). For 
the Bain Ionian practice, sec Lenormant, La Di.inafzon, 
chap. 2 ; ns this able though sometimes uncritical writer 
truly points out, belomancy had but 1 secondary im- 
portance. Nebuchadrezzar had certainly consulted the 
stars and the regular omens in order to ascertain 
whether the right time had come for the campaign 
against Egypt. Arab tradition tells how Imra-al- Rais 
practised belomancy before setting out against Asad. 
He did so ’ by shuttling before the image of the god a 
set of arrows. These were here three in number, called 
respecthcly, “the Commanding," “the Forbidding," 
and ’’ the Waiting." He drew the second, and there- 
upon broke the arrows, and flung them in the face of 
the idol.’ Mohammed forbade the use of arrows, as ’ an 
abomination of Satan's work' (Koran, Sur. 692). The 
arrow's were special, pointless arrows (originally rods). 

iii. The Babylonian king, however, did more than 
shake the sacred arrows ; the passage continues, ’ he 
looked in the liver ’ ( ’ hepatoscopy'). (We omit the refer- 
ence to the teraphim because no new point is indicated 
by it ; the king consulted the teraphim [singular], by 
shaking the arrows bejore it, as was always done also by 
the heathen Arabs ) The liver, which was regarded as 
the chief seat of life (Prov. 723), was supposed to give 
warning of the future by its convulsive motions, when 
taken from the sacrificed victim (see Liver), That an 
application for oracles was accompanied by sacrifices 
we know from the story of Balaam. Lenormant ( op . 
cit. 58/. ) refers to two Babylonian fragments relative 
to the inspection of the entrails, giving some of the 
features which had to be watched for. The Greeks, 
too, practised rjiraTocKOTria. 

iv. The objects used for lots in Arabia were, as 

we have seen, pointless arrows. Among the Israelites, 
however, the principal objects employed were probably 
stones of different colours, one of which gave the 
affirmative, the other the negative answer to the question 
put (so Wellh. , Bu. , H. P. Smith, in connection with the 
classical passage, 1 S. 14 41). Other passages in the M 
historical books in which the phrase 2 ( 1 to inquire 

of’) occurs should probably be explained on the analogy 
of this passage. Cp Ephod, Urim and Thummim, 
Teraphim. 

v. Passing over such omens as Gideon’s in Judg. 636 
and Jonathan’s in 1 S. l^Sff, and reserving astrology 
for subsequent consideration (see Stars), we pause 
next at the most important of all the modes of divina- 
tion that linked the Hebrews with other peoples — 

(vi. ) The method of dreams [onciro money). Jacob may 
have sufficient reason for making good his escape from 
Laban ; but he will not take the decisive step without a 
direct revelation (Gen. 31 10-13). In other cases the divine 
communication is such as exceeds the power of human 
reason to discover ; instances arc the dreams of Abime- 
lech (Gen. ‘JO 3 6 f ), and especially those of Joseph (Gen. 
37 s C P 408 41 1/). Other noteworthy instances of 
divinely sent dreams are Gen. 28 12 ff. 31 24 Judg. 7 i 3 
1 K. 3 s f. Mt. Isw 'Zuff. 27 i 9 - Notice E’s fondness 
for relating dreams. The author of the speeches of 
Elihu also attaches great importance to dreams as a 
channel of divine communications (Job 33 14-16). It 
would almost seem as if the belief in the symbolic 
character of dreams should be reckoned among other 
revivals of primitive beliefs in the period of early 
Judaism (cp the dream-visions in Enoch chaps. 83 - 90 , and 
the dreams in the Book of Daniel ; also Jos. BJ ii. 74 
iii. 83). Men were oppressed by constant anxiety as to 
the future, and there was no prophet in tin: great old 
style to assuage this. They looked about, therefore, for 
artificial means of satisfying their curiosity. Prophets 
1118 
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like Isaiah, however, never refer to their dreams, and 
it is even a question him far the visions of which they 
speak are to l>e taken literally (see Prophecy). 

vii. On a possible divination by means of sacred 
garments, s<-c Dress, § 8. 

We must now consider briefly the various terms 
applied to divination and diviners, and endeavour to 
deline tin -ir application. 

t. CC?r, kesetn , a general term for divination of all kinds 
(cp the Ar. kahin , and see Priests), on the derivation of 
which see M.u.ii, § 3 (i). Thus EY renders 
3 Terms. ‘ divination ’ (once ‘ witchcraft,’ 1 S. 15 23 EV), 

CCp, ‘diviner (1 S. 0 2Zech. 10 1), also ‘soothsayer’ (Josh. 
13 22 KY) and ‘ prudent’ (Is. 3 2 AY) ; and iP gives the more 
general terms jluu'ti?, fj.aurevOfj.ai, fxavreta, fxavrelov. Ezek. 
2 1 26(211, however, shows plainly enough that the word had 
the distinct sense of obtaining an oracle by casting lots by 
means of arrows (see above, § 2 [2]). 1 The one selected by 
chance was supposed to represent the divine decision ; on the 
other hand, in 1 S. 286, Saul is made to ask the witch to 
divine for him by means of the 'Ob (31R) ; see below, § 4 (ii.); 
and c|» Magic. 

а. p^'3 («*« Yv/fv/). The etymology of this word is much 

disputed (cp 1 >cl. on Is. f?r.). Two interpretations deserve 
mention: (//) ,IA dnen is one who divines by observing the 
clouds (denom. from pJJ), «. mode of divination well known 
among the ancients ; or perhaps, one who brings clouds, or causes 
storms (< apnomancy). In the passages in which the word occurs, 
however, there is nothing to suggest that the me'dncn has any- 
thing to do with the sky. ( b ) One who smiles with the 1 evil 
eye’ (denom. from py); but, apart from other considerations, the 
Targ. rendering p> appears to be decidedly against this view. 
In the absence of further evidence it is best to follow Ewald 
(/>-•/’. Theol. 1 234) and WRS (/ oc . t it. ; cp also l>r.), who com- 
pile the Arabic 'to emit a hoarse, nasal sound.' The 

fa 1 1 that so many of the words connected with magic and 
« 1 1\ m, itioii denote low .subdued mournful speaking, favours this 
last surmise, though there must ever remain much doubt about 
the <-\.M.t origin and meaning. £> renders by a word which 
means primarily to take an omen from the flight of birds, 
examples of which practice may be found in Arabia (cp We. 
Hcid. l-> 2» >2 / ). The word is usually rendered by 'observers 
(once Jndg. 1» 37 AY'"g- ‘ regartlers’) of times' (AY), or 
'nilgais’ (R\ ) (I)i. I.S1014 Lev. L.126 2 K. 216), in Is. ’2 6 
Mi. 5 12 [ii | EV ‘ soothsayers ’ (so also Jer. 27 9 RY, where AV 
‘enchanter*): once (I’em.) 'sorceress* (Is. 57 3). An oak near 
Shechem, f minus in disination, bears the name ‘Oak of Meon- 
I'Mm’ (ludg. M37). !• or other examples of sacred trees cp 

Idolatry, § 2, and see Nati um- -worship. 

3. £2 ”3 (u/hid), ‘ lo use enchantment’ (2 K. 216=2 Ch. 336 
Lev. l’>26; cp CTU, ‘enchantment' Nu. 2323 24 1), or ‘to 
divine’ (lien. 445 15 EV : and Gen. *'i> 27 KY, where AY ‘to 
learn by experience ’ ; cp 1 K. 20 33 ' diligently observe,’ RVmg. 

‘ take as an omen *), is probably used to include any kind of 
divination (WRS). In Gen. 445 15 the same word is used for 
divination by a cup- — i.e., probably by hydro/naut y, where a 
vessel is filled with water and llie rings formed by the liquid 
are observed. Was l*'“ 3 originally used in a special sense, and 
connected with w'QJ. ‘a serpent'? So at least Bochart, Lenor- 
mant, and llandissin ( Studicn zur scm. Rel.-gcsch. 1 287); see 
Serpent, §1,3, Magic, § 3, 3. 

4- p'V gdztrin, is found only in Daniel (2 27 4 4 [7] O7 11, 
ICY ‘soothsayers*), and may be rendered ' prognosticators,’ 
properly ‘ those who determine [what is doubtful]’ ; cp Lev. ad 
toe. The root means ‘to cut’ ; but whether the ‘cutting of the 
heavens' by Bnb\ Lilian astrologers is meant, is uncertain (see 
.Stars, § 5). l'erhaps (cp Ar. jnzara, ‘to slaughter*) the 
gdz<rin originally offered a sacrifice in connection with the art 
(cp Yg. haruspiccs). See § 2, iii. 

5. r ( L"N {assdpli) and P |2'N {Asaph) occur in the Heb. (1 20 2 2) 
and the Aram. (2 10 4 7 [4], etc.) parts of Daniel resjiectiv cly, and 
are rendered ‘astrologer,’ RY ‘enchanter.' The word is of 
Assyrian origin (Stars, § 5). It is difficult to say whether uj, 
r-;*R and the other terms found were meant to represent a 
siparate class, "r whether the writer employed these terms 
indiscriminately (15c v. Dan. 63). 

б. C'tncS (ha.\daim) in Dan. I4 2 10 (57 11) means the caste 
of wise men. This usage (well known from classical writers) 
arose after the fall of the Babylonian empire, when the only 
Chaldajans known were astrologers and soothsayers. 


7 . For ( Gad) and (.1/0*/) in Is. (I.'mf, see Fortune 

and Destiny. See also other terms under M.uiic. 


Necromancy, to which we turn next, is, as the etynio- 
. __ logy of the word implies, divination by 

. ecromancy. resort to S pi r it s of deceased \ iersons. 
Three terms or expressions fall to be noticed, all of 
them met with in Dt. 18 n. 

i. \Ve shall begin with that which occurs last in the 
verse, viz. qtid.tSx tfyi (one who resorts with an inquiry 
to the dead), rendered by EV 1 necromancer. 1 It is 
clear from Is. 8 19 that this is a general description 
embracing the kinds of necromancy indicated by the 
two words next to be considered and other kinds (see 
Dr. on Dt. 18 11) : the conjunction with which it is 
introduced is simply the explanatory ' imzo,' answering 
to the Gk. epexegetic kcu. 

ii. niN (sho cl'ob), one who consults an ' 6 b. The 
word 'ob is generally found with yidd^oni (see below, iii. ), 
like which, from meaning the spirit of a departed one, 
it came to stand for the person who possessed such a 
spirit and divined by its aid. The full phrase n^’3 
2*iN (the possessor of an ' 6 b) is found in 3 S. 287, where 
it is applied to the ‘ witch of Endor. ’ 

(£5 explains the expression by eyya.tJTplfj.vdos, ‘ventrilo- 
quist ’ (i.e., ill the OT passages, one who, ' by throwing 
his voice into the ground, where the spirit was supposed 
to be, made people believe that a ghost spoke through 
him'), and Lenormant (Div. 161 ff.) { Renan (Hist. 
ET, I347), and others so explain the phenomenon ; but 
the writer of Samuel, and other biblical writers who 
speak of this species of divination, evidently regard it 
as being really what it claimed to be. Lev. 20 27 is the 
only possible exception. 


The etymology of the word is very uncertain. Other sug- 
gestions may be passed by, for the field seems to be held by 
two principal views, H I J Smith's view 1 (Sam. L-jo/I) being 
not very probable, (a) Ob has been connected with Arab, aba 
=<vwaba , and explained ‘a soul which returns (limn Sbcf»l)’; 
cp French rcvennnt. So Hit/, anti K<<. (on Is. 8 m), St. ( Q] r [ 
1 504), and Sch wally (Das Ltbcn >uu h dan 7 ode, 69). Seliwally 


also suggests a connection with 3N ‘father 1 (note plu. of both 
in oth). Van Hoonacker (Exp. T. U 157 ff.) objects that in Dt. 
18 11 the 'ob is distinguished from the dead (wet him)', but if 
the latter clause of the verse is simply a generalisation of the 
two foregoing clauses, this objection falls. 

(b) The other view (< les., I )el., I >i.) connects the word with 'ob, 
‘a bottle,’ literally 'something hollow.' A similar word in 
Arabic (7 va'ba) means ' a hole in a ruck,' a large and deep pit — 
i.e. , something hollow. - 

On the assumption that the fundamental idea of the word 
is hollowness, many explanations have been suggested (see 
Van Hoonacker, as abo\e). Of these, two may be noted as 
probably approximating most nearly to the truth. 

1. Bottcher(/L* inferis, roi), Kau. (Riehm, H ll */>(-), ‘Todten- 
beschwurer '), and I>i. (on Lev. lit 31) hold that the spirit is called 
'ob, on account of the hollow tone of the voice — such a tone as 
might be expected to issue from any empty place. Other terms 
for practising magic and divination lend some support to this 
view. 

2. The idea of hollowness has been held to apply in the first 

place to the cave or opening in the ground out of which the 
spirit speaks. Among the < I reeks and the Romans, oracles de- 
pending on necromancy were situated among large deep caverns 
which were supposed tn Communicate with the spirit -world. 
If the Hebrew 'ob is parallel to the Greek chthonic deities and 
to the Arabian ahl al-ard or ‘earth-folk,’ with whom wizards 
have intercourse, it is conceivable that, by a metonymy — con- 
tained for container, and vice versa — the hollow cavern may 
have come to be used for the spirit that spoke out of it, See 
WRS Rcl. T98. 


iii. ■’piry (yiddc'dni). The English word ‘wizard,’ 
by which this Hebrew term is rendered, means ' a very 
wise one,' and agrees with 0 yviharrys (in Dt. 18 u 
reparoa kotos), Syriac yadd/'/'d , Arabic 'arrdf and with 
Ewald’s rendering ' viel-wisserisch. ’ 

Like y 6 b, yidd s ' 6 ni is used, in the first instance, for the 
spirit of a deceased person ; then it came to mean him 


1 Possibly the Teraphim were similarly employed ; see 
Tf.kaphim. 

- The so-called mAucop.a.i'Teta. Cp Joseph's divining-cup 
with the famous goblet of Jemshid, :m*t see Lenormant, La 
Divination , 78-80. For a parallel French superstition, see 

B. Thiers, Traite des superstitions^-), Pans, 1697, 1 187 ff. 


1 Namely, that the 'ob was originally :i skull prepared by 
superstitious rites for magical purposes; II. A. Redpath, on 
the other hand, suggests that the 'ob was one who spoke out of 
a hollow mask or domino. 

- In Job 3219 mix M:cms to mean ‘bellows’ (® uxrirep 

[-77JS N*] ^aAxews), 
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or her that divines by such a spirit. Robertson Smith 
{/. Phil. I4127), followed by Driver (on Dt. 18 11), 
distinguishes the two terms thus : — 

J hid'- otti is a familiar spirit, one known to him that consults 
it. The 'db is any ghost that is called up from the grave to 
answer questions put to it (cp 1 S. UK). The yidifc'oni spe.iks 
through a personal medium ; that is, through the person whom 
it possesses. The 'db speaks directly, as for example out of 
the grave (cp 1 S. I’«). Rashi (on Dt. IS n) says that yidde'bui 
differs from 31 K Sp ( ba'al 'db) in that he held in his mouth a 


bone which uttered the oracle. It is hard to establish these 
distinctions, the data tor forming a judgment being so slight. 

Is it quite certain, however, that the words are to be 
held as standing for distinct things? Why may we 
not have in them different aspects of the same spirit ? 
So regarded, ’ 6 b would convey the notion that the spirit 
has returned from the other world, while yidd L * dni would 
suggest that the spirit so returned is knowing, and 
therefore able to answer the questions of the inquirer. 
The fact that in all the elewn instances of its occurrence 


v idd e 'dni is invariably preceded by 'db is in favour of 
its being a mere interpretation of it. 'Ob, on the other 
hand, is often found l>y itself (1 S. 2 s 7 8 1 Ch. 10 13 
etc. ). It is probable, therefore, that these two characters 
are at bottom one, the 'and 1 in Dt. 18 u joining 'db 
and yidd e 'oni in the way of a hendiadys : ‘he who 
seeks a departed spirit that is knowing,’ just as the 
remaining part of the verse is, as we have seen already 
[§ 3, i. ), simply a repetition in different words of the 
same thought. This is in complete harmony with the 
usages of Hebrew parallelism. The whole compound 
expression might be rendered as follows: — ‘He who 
inquires of the departed spirit that is knowing, even 
he who seeks unto the dead. ’ 

'iv. To the expressions considered already may be 
added ittim , Is. 19 3+, EV ‘charmers.’ RV m £- 

prefers * whisperers ' ; cp Ar. alia, 4 to emit a moaning 
or creaking sound ’ ; or perhaps rather Ass. etu, ’ dark- 
ness.’ 0 apparently renders by ra 0.70 . \/xara aiiroov. 

Though condemned in the OT (1 S. 28 7 ; Is. 819 ; 
cp Le\ . 1931 20 6 27 Dt. 18 11), necromancy among 
the Israelites held its own till a late period. The 
leaders of religious thought were opposed to both witch- 
craft and necromancy ; buL the influence of habit and 
of intercourse with people around was too strong to be 
wholly overcome. See Schultz, OT Theology, 2322 (ET). 
Wineri 3 > (RITE s.i’. ’ Tod enbeschworer ’ ; see refer- 
ences) shows that in the ancient world divination by 
calling back the spirits of the dead was very widespread 
among the Greeks, the Romans, and the other ancient 
nations. Cp Babylonia, § 31/!, and see Magic. 

For the literature see Magic. T. VV. D. 

DIVORCE, DIVORCEMENT (nifTO ; <mto- 
CT&cion [BKAQ]), Jer. 38 Is. 50 1. See Marriage, § 6 . 


DIZAHAB K<vr<xxpyce<\ BAFL), ubi auri 

est plu rim urn — i.e., 2 HT ^ [Vg.]), in the topographical 
description Dt. 1 1. ‘If it be the name of a place in 
the "steppes of Moab ” the situation is unknown' 
(Dr. in Hastings’ DB, s.v.)', on the identifications, cp 
Dillmann. The explanation ’ place of gold ’ is difficult 
to justify (see Dr. Dcut . , ad loc.). The name corre- 
sponds to ’ Me-zahab 1 in Gen. 3639 (as Sayce, Acad. 
Oct. 22, 1892, and Marq. Fund. 10, have observed), and 
like Me-zahab \q.v. J is no doubt a corruption of onseH 
came from c) — i.e., the N. Arabian land of Musri 
or Musur, which adjoined Edom (see Mizraim, § 2 b, 
and cp Che. Or. LZ, May 15, 1899). It was perhaps 
premature to identify ’ Di-zahab, 1 before the correctness 
of the reading had been investigated. T. K. C. 

DOCUS, RV Dok (A00K [AKV]), called by Josephus 
Dagon (A*r00N I Ant. xiii. 81 i BJ i. 23), a small for- 
tress near Jericho, in which Simon the Maccabee was 
treacherously murdered by Ptolemy his son-in-law 
(iMacc. I615). The name, doubtless, still survives in 
the mod. 'Ain ed-Duk, 2 £ m. N. of Jericho, where there 
are traces of ancient substructions and remains of a 
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fine aqueduet (Rob. BR 2309; PEF Mem. 3173190; 
Baed.W 152 ; v. Kastcrcn, Rev. Bibl. 1897, p. 93^). 

DOD, NAMES WITH. This group of compound 
names comprises with certainty only Dodavah and 
Dodiel (see Daniel, i), and virtually David, Dodai, 
Dodo. To these Gray (HP.Y 60-63) would add 
(Eldad), (Bildad). In all these names he in- 

terprets n as meaning ‘uncle on the father’s side,’ 
which is no doubt a perfectly legitimate sense of in or 
ii (see 2 K. 24 17). (a) First, as to Eldad and Bildad. 

The objection to admitting that these names are com- 
pounded with the divine name Dad is obviously pro- 
visional. The god Ramman was so well-known in 
Canaan that we may expect to find at any rate isolated 
nnnies compounded with Dad, which was one of the 
names of this deity (Wi. AT Untersuch. 69, n. 1). 
In the Amarna letters, it is true, the form we find in 
compound proper names is Addu ; but the equivalence 
of Addu and Daddu is admitted. (< 5 ) Next, as 

to the other names. That Dod is not the name of 
some one special deity, is admitted ; but whether it is, 
or is not, a term designating some degree of kinship, 
is disputed. It is undeniable that in (=Ass. dddu) 
means ‘ beloved,’ and also, by a natural transition, 

’ divine patron ’ (cp run. used of God, Job 16 21). The 
present writer contends that it is more natural to give 
this second sense to Dod in the few Hebrew names 
compounded with it than to adopt the theory (Gray, 
HPN 60) that n as well as oy in proper names has 
the sense of * uncle ’ or ’ kinsman. ’ 

This is not affected by the discovery that there are some 
S. Arabian names compounded with Ammi, and some others 
with Khali, both meaning ‘ uncle.’ Nor need we enter into the 
question whether the S. Arabian name D&di-kariba (so Hommel 
gives the name) really means ‘ My cousin hath blessed ’ 
(Hommel, AH T 85). See Dodo, Dodavah. T. K. C. 

DODAI (H'n, 'TT § 52 ; but Ginsb. in * S. 23 9 
points Kt. 'TT), another form of Dodo [y.z-.], pre- 
sumably shortened from a form iTH'R : see under 
Dodavah ; ’ Yahw6 is patron ’ (Marquart, Fund. 16), 
2 S. 239 (RV following Kt. ; but AV Dodo; coycei 
[B*], cue, [A], AoyAei [B bvid - L]) and i Ch. 27+ (AV 
and RV ; AcbAeid. [B*], -Asia [B b ]. -Aid, [A], -Am 
[L]}, where the words ‘ Eleazar, son of,' found in i Ch. 
11 12 are wanting, but are supplied by Kittel (SBOT) 
from i Ch. 11 12 ; see Dodo (2), Eleazar. 

DODANIM (Dill), or RODANIM (Dll'll). 

11, Gen. 10 4, Vg. DODANIM (cp Pesh.), so EV, AVmg* 
Rodanim ’ after poSioi [©adel] ) and Sam. ; 'ill, i Ch. 1 7 
AV nig., RV ‘Rodanim’ after poSiot [©HA], but many MSS 
in. cp SioSavtup. [L], DOD A. MAI [Vg.], whence AV ‘ Dodanim.’ 
In Is. 21 13 Aq. Sym. SwSavi/x for DPT], 

A son of Javan [q.v.\ son of Japheth, Gen. 104 = 
1 Ch. I7. The same name — i.e., either Dodan (pi) or 
Rodan (pi) — should possibly be restored for ’ Dedan 
(pi) in Ezek. 27 15 ( poduov [BQ ; adnot. podioi opaais 
Kpiaews Q n, K-], apaduav [A] ; so Pesh. but Aq. Sym. 
Theod. dadav). The merchants there referred to 
brought to Tyre the ivory and ebony which they had 
themselves procured from Africa or India. Two views 
are held. 

(a) Stade, Cormll, Bertholet are strongly for * Rodan,’ 
and naturally hold a similar opinion as to the reading 
in Gen. 10 4. It is, however, by no means certain that 
MT is not right in reading pi -p, ‘ sons of Dedan,’ in 
Ezek., l.c. ; Edom (so all [except Aq.] read for 
‘Aram’) follows in v. 16. As to Gen. 10 4, the most 
prevalent opinion certainly is that Rodanim is the better 
reading, and that this term designates not only the 
Rhodians properly so-called (on whom cp. Horn. 
II. 2654^!), but also (’many islands' being also 
mentioned) the people of other ^Egean islands. (So 
Di. , Hal., Kau. , Holzinger, Ball, GASm. HG 135.) 
This view is geographically plausible, but the short 0 
in 'P 65 os must not be overlooked. 
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{b) Another view, so far as the name goes, is more 
satisfactory. The Rodanim of the text of Chronicles 
(if we follow most MSS and ( 5 ) may be as inaccurate 
as the ’ Diphath ’ which it gives for ' Riphath ’ 
(i Ch. 16 ), and Dodanim itself may be incorrectly 
given for Dardanim (Tg. Jon., Luzzatto, Ges. , Knob., 
Franz Del.). The name Dardan, as inscriptions of 
Raineses II. show, comes down from early times ; it 
designates properly a people of Asia Minor, not far 
from the Lv< i.m-> (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 354 /). 
It is not impossible that for d'jtti (Ch. reads 1) the 
original source of P's information read D»ym (cp 
Tocakmau), and it would be natural for writers and 
scholars of the Greek period ( (3 and perhaps Ch. ) 
to convert Dardanim into Rodanim, and to understand 
the Rhodians. It has been proposed elsewhere to 
identify another son of Javan (Tarshish, or rather 
Turus) with another people mentioned in the Egyptian 
inscriptions (see Tiras). The author of the list used 
by P may have known Dardan as well as Turns. If 
pi is the correct reading in Ezek. we should perhaps 
pronounce it Redan, not Rodan. Recent critics may, 
however, have been too hasty in rejecting MT*s> reading 
Dedan. The ’ islands ' are not necessarily those i 11 
which the merchants spoken of resided ; they may very 
well be the coast-lands with which Dedan had cora- 
mcn.ial dealings. Cp Dedan, and, on Ezek. 27 15, 
see Ehony. t. c. 

DODAVAH, as AV, or rather Doda vault as 
RV (•inn'll, perhaps for -liTTH, 1 Yahwc is friend <«r 
patron,’ § 47 — whence come tin* abbreviated forms 
Dodo, Dodai [qq .v. 1 ]— toA[e]i* [BA]* AoyAiOY [ L 1 ; 
TM/mi , Pesh. implies the reading ‘Dodo’), the father 
of a prophet called Eliezer (2 Ch. 20 37). r. «^. c. 

DODO ('nil, § 52, with which cp nil , Dodai, and 
111, David). The fuller form is probably -linn 
[cp Doda v at-i], which means ’ Yah we is friend or 
patron ' [so Marq. Fund. 16]. 11 , genius loci, is 

rightly restored by YVi. in Am. 814, and there appears 
to be an allusion to the ' divine friend ' in Is. 5i (where 
note that nn and >vv are parallel). The Dodah (mn) 
ol Ataroth is mentioned in the Mesh.i inscription /. 12. 
May we also compare Dudu, the name of a. high 
Egyptian official in the Amarna tablets {Am. Tab. 
4445 .72 15, cp Wi. AF 104)? T. K. c. 

1. A Ikthlehemite, father of the renowned hero Elhanan 
(<7.7')* 2 S. 'J 3 24 (8oi»8[€]i [IJL], Aou. [A]), iCh.1126 (SwStuc 
[BN‘], -at [Al, -Set [L]). 

2. (AV following Kre ; but see Dodai. ) An Ahohitk (y.r*.), 
father of David's warrior Eleazar, 2 S. 289 (vib? TrarpaStA^ou 
avrov [ L>A], see Ahohite, SovSet [L]l ; 1 Ch. 11 12 (Sa>6'ai IBAL], 
-Se [R) ; f'tiiruus e/us). 

3. An ancestor of Tola of Issacluir. one of the Judges, 
Judg. 1 * 1 1, if we should not rather follow eight cursive MSS of 
iP and read, for ' son of Dodo,' ‘son of his (Abinielech's) uncle 
Ka.ix.ih.’ See Hollenberg, Z ITIV, , 1881, p. 104./I tp dal has 
vli 1? 77aTpaSeA(/>oi» clvtov (so Pesh. Yg.). See Tola. 

DOE (nSjT), Pr. 5 19+ , R\’. Sec Goat. 

DOEG U.SX 1 S. '21 7 [8] 22 9 , but m, i S. 22 i 8 2 2 
[Kt.], iXil, Ps. 522 ; Acohk [BXARTL], but AtOHp 
1 S. 22 9 [A]; Jos. Ant. vi. 12 1, AtoHTOc)- An Edomite 
(for the reading yrw, ' Syrian presupposed [except in 
Ps. 522 ] by 0 r v [but not L] and Jos., is certainly 
wrong) who filled some minor post among the servants 
of Saul ; most probably he was ’ keeper of the saddle 
asses' (cp Judg. IO4 1 S. 93 2 S. I62 1 Ch. 2730), 1 s. 
_i 7 [8] 22 9. He had been detained (so one tradition 
tells us) ' before Yahw& ' — i.e ., in the sacred precincts at 
Nob (or Gibeon ; see Nob) — by some obscure religious 
prescription (sex- RS& 456), and had cunningly watched 
David in his intercourse with the priest Ahimelech (see 
David, § 3). Soon after, he denounced the latter to 
the suspicious Saul, and when the king commanded his 
‘ runners ’ to put Ahiniuk-ch and the other priests to 
1 See also under Daniel, 4. 
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death, and they refused, it was this foreigner who lifted 
up his hand against them (1 S. 22 o-i 8 ). 

The two passages in which Doer's office is referred to are no 
longer in their original form in M i‘. In 21 8 [AY 7] he is called 
4 the mightiest of the shepherds ' (D'Jp T2N), a strange descrip- 
tion of a shepherd, and still stranger when we observe that 
T 3 R occurs nowhere else in Hebrew narratives. The conjecture 
‘the mightiest of the runners' Gratz, Dr., Ki., Bu.) gives 

an easier but still not a natural phrase, and disregards the 
rendering of iP 1 al in 21 7 [8], re/iwi' tos tj/uuoi-oi'S 2j.ouA. There 
can be little doubt that Lagarde ( Mitthi.il . U350) is right in 
reading C’*V y which he renders * driver of the mules,’ — 

a less natural rendering than that given above, but still possible. 
Words like Ty and V'ZHN are flexible. For the former see 
Lagarde (l.c.) ; for the latter, see Aukl. Almost as certainly 
should also read 'T>* for in 22 9 (see 4 a). We.'s ob- 
jection to following 4 a here {TBS 125) falls to the ground 
as sen as it Is recognised that 21 7 [8] is a later insertion in the 
narrative. 

The reference to Docg in the title of Ps 52 is due 
to the thirst of later Jewish readers for biblical justifica- 
tion of their idealising view of I Vivid. The Psalm was 
written for use in the temple (see v. 8), T. k. C. 


1. References. 


DOG ( 373 . a name, of unknown origin, common to 
all Semitic dialects; kylon. can is [but Mt. I.026 f.=. 

Mb. 727/. KYN&plONi catellns]). No 
' dugs of any noble type are mentioned 
in the Bible. The Israelitish kings were not, like 
the Assyrian. 1 great hunters, and c\en the Hebrew 
legend of Nimrod the hunter (but is ’hunter' meant 
literally? see Nimrod) in Gen. IO9 says nothing of his 
dogs.- According to EY the greyhound is referred to 
in Prow 30 31 as one of the four things which are 
' stately in going' ; but this is doubtful (see Cock, Grey- 
hound). The shepherd's dog is mentioned in Job 20 1, 
and dogs which guard the house may lie intended in 
Is. 50 xo ; but neither passage vouchsafes the dog any 
friendly words. The OT references are in fact almost 
entirely to the pariah dog, such as may be seen in any 
of the ‘ Bible lands ' to-day. They seem to have gone 
careering in packs round the city at night (Ps. 596 
14 /.) ; it was dangerous to stop one of them (Prow 
2617). Doubtless, however, they were useful as 
scavengers. They were ready to devour ewn human 
bodies (1 K. 14 n 16 4 21 23/! 2 K. 9 10 36 and similarly 
Jer. 153 cp 1 K. 21 19 2238 Ps. 68 23^4] ), and to them 
flesh that men might not eat was thrown (Ex. 22 31 ; 
contrast Mt. 76 ). From Mk. 728 (Mt. la 27) some 
have infamM a sympathy between men and dogs in the 
time of Christ ; but this is hazardous. Paul has no 
such sympathy (Phil. 32), and a certain Rabbi dissuades 
from keeping fierce dogs in the house, apparently 
because they would frighten away the poor [S/iabb. 
63 a). Most dogs, then, were fierce. Yet Tobit, 
according to the Greek text, makes ,1 companion of his 
dog on his journeys (Tob. 5 16 11 4) ; see Tobit. 

The pariah dog referred to above is a variety of the 
cosmopolitan dog (Canis fa mi Haris ), though the breed 
p . . , has probably been intermixed by cross- 
aria og. j n g w ,- t h j ac k a i s or wolves. The dogs 
live in companies, each dog having its own lair (some- 
times two), to which it returns for rest during the day. 
Those- that frequent the towns act as scavengers, living 
on offal ; but in the country they are trained by the 
shepherds and farmers to act as sheep-dogs (cp Job 30 1). 
Not much good, however, can be said of the latter : 
they are 'a mean, sinister, ill-conditioned generation,’ 
whose use consists in barking at intruders and warning 
the shepherds of any possible danger. 3 In appearance 
they resemble the Scotch collie, and are said to be 


1 On the breeds of bunting dogs known in Assyria, see 
Houghton, TSBA 652-62 [’77]. 

2 On the four ‘dogs' of Marduk (Merodach) see below. So 
in some legends the Tyrian Heracles (or Mclkart) is accompanied 
by a dog {. Rel . Sem.V-) 292). 

3 Thomson, LB (ed. '94), 202 ; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 309 
337 f -6. 
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intelligent, and sagacious when trained. Rabies is 
almost, or entirely, unknown among them. 

The stress laid in Judg. 7 s-7 011 the way in which 
Gideon's three hunched drank, lapping with thc.r 

3 . Exegetical llko do S s ' l'^bably in.licates 

, ,°. 1 that they vne iierce uncivilised men 
details. , , r ■ T , . , T ., . r 

(Mooic, Judges, 202). I he mention of 

‘dogs’ in company with ’linn-.’ in Ps. T2 as typical of 
the fierce enemies of pious lsincl, is surprising, 'there 
is no O T parallel for the use of the pariah dogs of 
Eastern cities as symlolic ot the ein-rmes of Israel. In 
later times the Gentiles were called ‘dogs’ [Xii/da/t, 
77 a; Baba A'.u/id , 40 <z, etc.) ; but the Talmudic use 
has no biblical authority ; Mk. 7 27 surely does not 
express what may be called biblical doctrine. More- 
over in Ps. 2 lGi only lions and wild n.\en are re- 
ferred to. Aq., Tlieod , and Jer. e\ ulcntly re. id d , 2 l '3 
‘hunters’ ; this is a clever attempt to get over a real 
difficulty. In c. 17 (EY it>) we should certainly read 
CT33 D’xa s . and D'o*xi mg. The sense then becomes, 
Greedy lions in their strength surround me, 

.V tioop of wild u.vcn encircles me. 


Similarly in a. 21 (]‘Y 20) wc should read Trn N'uS 
and render (reading -■'•no for 3-ino). 

Snatch my smil from the young lion, 

My life from the clutch of the greedy lion. 


We now pass on to a group of five passages which 
have been much misunderstood. 

1. 2 K. S13 ‘ W h.ic is thy servant, the dog [1? lias ‘the dead 
dog’], that he should do this great thing?" RV, paraphrasing, 
‘which is but a dog.’ AV incorrectly, ‘Is thy servant a dog, 1 
etc. 

2. 2 S. 1 i 59 ‘Why should this dead dog [iJ3 L ‘this cursed 
dog ’] curse my lord the king?’ 

3. 2 S. 9 8 * What is th) servant that thou shouldest look upon 
a dead dog like me ? ’ 

4. 1 S- 24 14 [15] ‘ After whom dost thou pursue ? after a dead 
dog?’ 

s. 2 S. 38 1 Am I a dog’s head that belongeth to Judah?’ 
(E VI. 

As to (1) AV is quite wrong. Hazael does not revolt in horror 
from the description of Elisha, but only affects to think it too gr^at 
an achievement for him. ‘Dog’ is here an expression of servile 
humility towards Elisha, as in Assyrian (‘we are the king’s 
dogs,’ i.e. his humble servants). 1 In (2) ‘dead dog ’(ft? ^fep) 
cannot be right, as (5 L indicates by the substituted epithet (see 
above). The text must be incorrect. We want some word 
which will be equally suitable in (2) (3) and (4) ; and if possible 
some word which will make better sense than ‘dead’ (no) eve 11 
in (3) and (4), where it has hitherto been plausibly taken as an 
Oriental exaggeration. The word which wc seek is NCO 
‘unclean’; ‘dead dog should be ‘unclean, despised, pariah 
dog.’ To explain his see Doughty’s striking description of the 
treatment of tbeir hounds by the Bedouin, who ‘with blows 
cast out these profane creatures from the beyt. ’ 2 As to (5) the 
text is evidently not quite correct (see Klo.); there seems to 
be a play on the name of Caleb the dog-tribe (see 1025, n. 1 ; 
Nabal). To read ‘Am I a dog's head’ (omitting the next 
words), with Prof. H. P. Smith, can hardly be called satisfactory'; 

This idiom may cast light upon Dt. 23 18(19] where ‘dog’ 
appears to be applied to the class of persons elsewhere called 
kedesim. It was natural to explain the word as a term of corn- 
temp t (see Idolatry, § 6 ). If, however, ‘ unclean dog ’ or some 
similar phrase was a common circumlocution indicative of 
humble deference used in addressing superiors, as kalbu is in 
Assyrian (especially in the Amarna letters), keleb need not, as 
applied to these temple servants, have been a term of contempt : 
it may have been their ordinary mime (so RS(?) 292). The word 
appears in fact in Phoenician, applied to a class of servants 
(□3 S3) attached to a temple of Ashtoreth in Cyprus {CIS 1 no. 86 
B, 1. 10). 

There are not wanting inrircitions that the dog was 
held in religious veneration. A ri\er running into the 
, sea a few miles N. of Beirut is called the 

. Dog river ( Nahr-el-Kelb , Lycus Jlumen ), 

in religion. an( j al-Nadim informs us that the dog 
was sacred among the Harranians. ’They offered 
sacrificial gifts to it, and in certain mysteries dogs were 
solemnly declared to be the brothers of the mystae.' 3 
This seems to be connected with primitive Babylonian 
mythology ; 1 my lord with the dogs 1 (a divine title at 


1 The explanation of R V, therefore, is not quite correct. 

2 Ar. Des. I337. „ , . ^ . , , 

3 RS ( 2 ) 291, referring to Fiknst, 326, and other passages. 
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| Harran) points to Marduk and his four dogs. It is 
possible that the dog may have been among the animals 
worshipped by the earliest Semites as a totem 1 (as, e.g . , 
among some N. American Indians and in Java). 
Robertson Smith rcleis to Justin (18no), who states 
( that Darius forbade the Carthaginians to sacrifice human 
victims and to cat the flesh of dogs (in a religious meal, 
it is implied). There seems also to be an allusion to 
something of this kind in post-exilic Palestine — to a 
custom, chiefly prevalent perhaps among the mixed 
Samaritan population, 2 of sacrificing the dog 3 on certain 
occasions (Is. OH 3). A . k. v „ § 3. 

DOLEFUL CREATURES (DHtf), Is. 13 21 ; sec 

j J \(*KAL. 

DOMINIONS ( kypiothtgc)i or rather ’lordships,’ 
Col. 1 ib ; cp Eph. 1 21 Jude 8 2 Pet. 2 10. See Angel, § 1. 

DOOR (rta. 0YP&,- 0YP6OMA. etc. [BAFLJ, per- 
haps from /v /n?'l, ’ to swing,' or cp Ass, edilu , ' to 
bolt, bar'). 

The Hebrew deletk is used of the doors of a chamber (Judg. 
3 2 3 ^)i °r of a gale (1 S. 21 13 [14J), and even of the gate itself 
(Dt. 35, EV ‘gates’). The diffeience between pethah , which 
may be any opening or entrance {e.g . , of the ark, Gen. <! 16 l 
Lattice, § 2 [7]), and deletk , is clearly illustrated fey Gen. lf>6, 
where Lot stands in the pethah to keep back the men of bodom 
from approaching the deleth (cp also x K. O31). For 
(‘ door ’ Ex. 35 17 Job 38 17 A V) see Gath. 

However necessary for ventilation dooi ways were in 
the East (see Lattice, § i), the doors themselves were 
not employed so much as in less tropical regions. 

‘ The lock was doubtless like those now in use in 
J the East, so constructed that the bolt (‘vyjc. Cant, fi 5 
' Neh. 3 3 etc., RV ; ' lock,' AV) was shot by the hand 
or by a thong; the key (nnso, 'opener') was. only 
used for unlocking the door' (Moore, SBOT [Eng.], 

I Judges , 60). For descriptions of keys and locks, see 
I Wilk. Ane. Eg. 1 353 ,* Moore, Judg. 99 ; Che. Is. SBOT, 
ET, 159/ 

The Hebrew terms for the component parts of the doorway 
I are (1) *]0, saph, the threshold (7rp60vpov, irvhuiv, etc., auA»j 
(BN* A], Jer. 35 4, oSos ib. N < "‘ i? Q J crra0(U.6s Aq. Sym. Theod.), also 
! jFiED 1 S. 54./I ; see Threshold, and cp Temple. (2) nnc, 
mcziizah , door post, Dt. 69 11 20 ; on derivation cp Schwally, 
ZDMGb^xgbf. ; see Frontlets. (3) rppC'C, malkoph , lintel, 
Ex. 12 7, 22 ff. ((/Aid [BAL]) ; cp M H qipli 1 . (4) Vi*, sir , hinge, 
Prov. 26 14 <rrp 6 <piy£ ; cp also pi. ninb 1 K. 7 50 (if correct, 0upw- 
lAaTa [BAL]). See Gate. 

DOPHKAH (ngsrj; PATAKA [BAFL], -<\N [A 
after els in v. 12]), one of the stages in the wandering in 
the wilderness (Nu, 33 12/. ). See Wanderings, § 12. 

DOR pH, Atop [BAL]; Josh. I2a 3 , gAAoom [B], 

a 88 top [A] ; Judg. 1 27 and 1 Ch. 7 29 6u>pa [L] ; also written “IN 7 !, 
cp Ph. -in~i below, Josh. 17 11, 5u>p [Bab mg.]), 

1. Name, more fully Naphath-dor (i K. hi RV»ng. : 

3N1 ; vefiaSSojp [A], represented by ava tfiaOei avrjp 
[B], and { 3 aO at' ar) o verox/iari arrjp [L] ; Josh. 12 23 RVmg -p-| '3 
«rou (frcvvcSStop [B, for variants see Sw.] r. vafieSSwp [A], t. 
[v]arf>a 68 (t)p [L]), and Naphoth Dor (Josh. 11 2 RVmg., TR niq, 

I (ftevaeSSiop [B], i>a<j>e 8 iop [A*], - 08 . [AWL]), the modern 
Tanturah , 5 lay on the Mediterranean coast about mid- 

* There is still, however, some obscurity. Compare also such 
proper names as jofer, (Phaan.), 13**73, m-feu. iata 

13*73 (Nab. and Sin. inscr.), ) ^ (Cur. Arc. Syr. Doc. 

156), Kalb., plur. Kilab A blub, and dim. Kulaib among Ar. 
tribal names, and the Heb. sfes (cp Kin. 200, Joum. Phil. 
989 i though Nald. ZD MG, 1886, 164, 1.. throws doubt on the 
identification of Caleb and 3^3 ; see Names, § 88). 

2 See Che. Intr. Is. 367, and cp RS( 2 ) 357, and (on breaking 
the neck) Kin. 309,/C 

3 Note that both the Sam. text and the Sam. Targum of Ex. 
22 31 omit the contemptuous reference to the dog, and speak 
simply of casting away. 

4 Ovpa is the usual word in NT ; cp Acts 5 19 23 etc. 

6 On the origin of the name cp Ges. 7 hes. 331. 
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DOR 


DOTHAN 


way between the promontory of Carmel and Cmsarea, 
at a distance of about eight miles from the latter. 

The fuller form of the name is explained by Sym. 
as the irapa\ia of Dor, or as A cop 77 7rapa\ta (cp <9.s i '-l 
llfi-’s 25056, dor nafeth , 8 wp tov va<f>aO, 142 13 2 S'j 3, 
ne fed if or, vafaOowpw it probably includes the undulating 
plain of Mi. 1 von lying inland. The exact meaning of 
n-:;. ni23 ( RV ‘height,’ AV ’ region, coast, border, 
country’) as well as that of ‘Dor’ is very uncertain. 1 
Outside the OT the shorter form of the name is usual. 


It is frequently mentioned by Greek writers and appe u -> 
as 5 u>pos, du>pa (biopa. in 1 Mace. 15 n 13 25 AV, Dora.i, 
also dovpa (Polvb. ), Dor uni (Pliny), and Thor a (Tab. 
Peut. ). In Ass. Du-ru (by the side of Megiddo) occurs 
only oner, in a geographical list (2 R. 5-3, no. 4, /. 57). 
The meaning of the name is obscure (see En-dor, and 
for Hamm yth-hdk m*c Ha.mmath). 


Dor is lust mentioned in the Pap. Golenischeff (temp. 
Hri-hor, circa 1050 B c ), where D-ira belongs to the 

_ i Tatum, a race which entered Palestine 

2. OT and other 


references, etc. 


along with the Purusati, and occupied 
the sea-coast (cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
388, and see Caphtor, §§ 2, 4 ; Phi MS? inks). 2 Their 
prince bears the name Bt-d-ira, which appears to repre- 
sent 1 theophorous name (Abd-il, ’servant of El’ or 
Bod-el). That Dor continued to remain in the hands 
of a non -Israelite people seems highly probable. 


L.uer writers, with Dcutero numic sympathies, supposed that 
Dor joined the norihein coMitimi against Joshua (. I »*sh. 11 2), 
and they include its king among those who fell (//*. 12 23). In 
the same spirit Dor is assigned to Man.isseh G os h- 1” n cp 
1 Ch. 7 2y).* ! A more historical view is presented in Judg. 
I27, where Beth-shean, Jbleam, Megnhlo. and Dor (in MT the 
order is disturbed) form a belt of C.ui.L.uiite towns stretching 
from E. ti» W., which must have separated Ephraim from the 
more northerly trines. In the time of Solomon, it is true, the 
‘heights of Dor' was under one of his commissaries; but it is 
hardly pmlnihle that the town of Dor was itself included (1 k. 
4 II ; see J >b \ - AB1N A DAb). 


For the next few centuries Dor drops out of Jewish 
history. It was well known, however, to the Greeks, 
T , the earliest authority in which the name 

' a er occurs being Hec.it.eus of Miletus [circa 
is ory. - OQ RC ) j t nol improbable that it 
ought to be identified with the A Ctpat which, in the fifth 
century, was tributary to the Athenians (Steph. Byz. 
s.v. Afopos), and this agrees with the view that the 
Taka r a (the e.ulicst known occupants of Dor) were 
from Asia Minor, and, therefore, might have been in 
close touch with Greece. At the beginning of the fourth 
century Esmuna/ar relates that Dor j ini ) and Joppa 
('3’), rich corn-lands (pi nsntf) in the field of Sharon 
(pc were handed over to Sidon by the king of 

Persia ( Arl.ixerxcs Mncmon?), probably (as Schlottmann 
conjectured) in return for their help in the battles of 
Cnidus (394) and Citium (386). 4 Hence perhaps 
arose the belief of later Greek geographers that Dor 
was originally a Phoenician colony. It successfully 
resisted two sieges, one by Antiochus the Great (Anti- 
o< MLS, 1) during his war with Ptolemy Philopator in 
219 B. c. (Polvb. 566), and the second by Antiochus 
Snietes (Antiochus, 5) in 139-8 b.c. , when the siege 
was raised in consequence of the flight of Trypho 
(t Macc. 15 11 jf.). It was afterwards held along with 
Stitito’s tnwer (C.Ksakea, § 1) by a tyrant named 
Zoilus, on whose subjugation by Ptolemy Lathyrus it 
became part of the Hasmoneean dominions (Jos. Ant. 

1 Wholly obscure is Josh. 17 11 which <Z5 (to 

rpLrov pcufreTa [B], . . . raipcOa [A], . . . vofeO [L]) treats 
as a place-name (n>ite that gnes only three names). Sym. 
here again has ai rpeis rrapaAiai. Slav. Ostrogothic adds the 
gloss rpia kAitij. 

2 On the identification of the Takara town 1 >’>r with the Ass. 
Zakkalu (4 R 34 n-i. 2, l. 45) ; see Hommel, 1 'SB l 17 203 (’95); 
A H r 236. 

3 The passage in Josh, is hardly sound ; Addis corrects after 
Judg. 1 27. See also Asher, § 3. 

4 For Esmunazar's inscription, cp Schlottmann, Die Inschri/t 
E'-'hm u naz> 1 r.% ( A 0 ,), and see CfS 1, no. 3. Sky lax assigns Dor 
to >ndon and Ashkelon to Tyre ckvring the Persian period. 


xiii. 1224). From Pompey’s time it was directly under 
Roman rule. Gabmius restored the town and harbour 
(56 B. c. ), and it enjoyed autonomy under the emperors 
(id. xiv. 44 xv. 5 3J. It possessed a synagogue in 42 a. d, 
(Ant. xix. 6 3). At y comparatively early date after 
this its prosperity declined, and in the time of Jerome 
(OS& 115 22 1 412 14) it was already deserted, and soon 
scarcely anything was left but its ruins — which were 
still an object of admiration — and the memory of its 
former greatness (cp Plin. 517 : manor 1 a urbis). Down 
to at least the seventh century it continued to give its 
name to an episcopal see. 1 Its prosperity was largely 
due to the abundance of the purple-yielding murex on 
its rock)' coast, and to its favourable position (but see 
An t. xv. 96). The modern village consists merely of 
a few hovels. 

The ancient remains w’hich lie to the N. of the 
modern village are inconsiderable (Dacd.W 271 /., 
PEF Man. 26 ff . ), the most conspicuous object, to 
former travellers, being the ruins of a tower (of the 
time of the Crusaders) which crowns a rocky eminence. 
The tower (el-Burj ; cp Pirgnl [ = Trvpyos\ in Foulcher 
de Chartres) has since collapsed ( PEPQ , 1895, P- H3)- 2 

s. .1. c. 

DORCAS ( Aop K&C [Ti. \YH], /.*%, ’gazelle,’ §68), 
the Greek name of the Christian disciple ( /xadrjTpLa ) at 
Joppa, whom Peter, by prayer, raised from the dead 
(Acts 1*36-42). She was manifestly a Jewess, her Greek 
11. ime being simply a translation of that by which she 
was known in Aramaic, T&bltha (wrap, i.e., ‘gazelle,’ 
= Heb. ; see Gazelle). A handmaid of R. 
Gamaliel was called Tabitha ( U'aiyikra P. 19). 

In the so-called Acts 0/ J'rothonu,, dating from about the 
middle of the fifth century, Tnbitha figures as the hostess of 
John and Prochorus during their three days’ stay at Joppa on 
their way 10 Egypt. 

DORYMENES (AopYM€NHC [ANY] ; in ^ Macc. 
Aoo poyMENOC [V]), father of Ptolemy M.icron [see 
Ptolemy] ; 1 Macc. 338 2 Macc. 445. 

DOSITHEUS (Aojci 0€OC [B*AV], Aoc. [B*- b U3V]). 

1. A captain under Judas the Maeeabee; he and his fellow- 
tilTieer Sosipater had Timotheus in their power after the action 
before C. union, but allowed themselves to be persuaded to let 
him off (2 Mate. 12 iq 24). 

2. A mounted soldier who distinguished himself in battle bj'a 
brave though unsuccessful attempt to take Gorgias prisoner 
(2 Macc. 12 35). 

t. A 1 cnegade Jew in the camp of Ptolemy Philopator (3 Macc. 
1 3). 

4. ‘ Said to be a priest and Lc\ ite,’ who, with his son Ptolemy, 
carried to Egypt the (translated) letter of .Mortleeat respecting 
the feast of Purim (Esth. 11 1, ip ; Aocrifleos [A], Aonret. [N]). 

DOTEA (A cote a [A]), Judith 3 9 AY'°s- ; A V Judea, 
RY Dole a. See Dothan. 

DOTHAN (]rn, Gen. 37 17 2 K. 613, and^HT Gen, 

37 17 [Names, § 107]; Di. (in toe.) thinks the latter a vocalic 
modification of the former. This is doubtful (cp Ba. NB, § 194 
f .) ; but in any case the termination j'- is very ancient, occurring 
in the Palestine lists of Thotmes III., sixteenth century B.C., 
tu-t'-y-na (\\,\JM A.\. it. Eur. 88). It is possible, therefore, 
that |rvn is merely a defective form of pil [Ai»j0ati/x [1JNADEL], 
in Judith 39, AaiTcua [BN] ; Aa *rta [A] ; Eusebius has Auiflaei/x, 
Jerome Dothaim\). 

Eusebius placed it 12 R. m. N. of Sebast6 (Samaria). 
The site was identified by Van de Velde ( 1 364 ) with 
Tell Dothan 10 m. N. of Sebastiyeh. It is a green 
mound lying on the S. of a plain, sometimes called after it 
(Judith 4 5 [ 6 ], rb ireoiov rb irKijatov Atodaeifx, Dothaim), 
and sometimes called Sahl 'Arrabeh, which lies some 
500 feet above sea-level, and drains to the Mediterranean 
by the Wady Selhab, aftenvards Wady Abu Xar, and is 
connected with Esdraelon by the \\ ide descending valley 
of Bel'ameh, the ancient Ii;leam [ q , z/.]. Thus it carries 

1 Bajjcuvios Aa jpujv e7rur»co7ros is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Council or Constantinople (381 a.d.). 

2 See, further, for coinage, etc., Schiir. GJT, § 23, i. 10. 

3 Also, independently, a few days later, by Robinson [LBR 
] 22]. Rabbi Parchi had noted it in the fourteenth century ; 
see Asher s Benj. of Tudela y 2434). 
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the great caravan road from Damascus and Gilead to 
Egypt, which is still in use, as it was when the story of 
Joseph and the company of Ishmaelite traders passing 
Dothan with spices from Gilead for Egypt was written 
(GASm. HG 151 f 356). Van de Velde found the re- 
mainsof a Jewish road crossing from Esdraelon to Sharon. 
At the S. foot of the Tell is a fountain called El-Haflreh ; 
there is a second fountain and two large cisterns (ep the 
cistern into which Joseph’s brethren are said to have 
lowered him). There is very line pasturage on the sur- 
rounding plain, which the present writer found emned 
with flocks, some of them belonging to a camp of nomad 
Arabs. From its site on so ancient a road through the 
country, and near the mouth of the main pass from the 
N. into the hills of Samaria, the Tell must always have 
been a military position of importance ; note the de- 
scription in 2 K. 613.^, and the frequent mention of it 
in the Book of Judith (advance of llolo fumes). < ’p 
PEFMcm. ' 2 . 169 215; Thomson, LB., ed. 1877, p. 
466/. ; Buhl, Pal. 24/., 102, 107. G. a. S. 

DOUGH. For Xu. la 20/. Xch. IO37 [38] (HDnr ; 
RYmg. ‘coarse meal'), see Food, § 1, and for 2 S. 13 8 RV 
("iiy cp Bkead, § 1. 


DOVE. The word dove is somewhat loosely applied 
to certain members of the suborder Coin mb, c or pigeons ; 
1 H b 35 n0 sharp distinction can be drawn, 

it is proposed to treat the doves and pigeons 
erms. together in this article. 

Three Heb. words come under consideration : (1) , ybndh, 

probably derived from its mournful note (rrepurrepa [<P1); (2) 
~n. tor (probably onomatopoetic, cp Lat. turtur ; Tpvyaji/ 
[©]). LY ' turtle-dove' ; and (3) gbzal, EV ‘young pigeon’ 
(Gen. 159, j Tn. Jrepto-repa [ADL]), properly any young 
bird; cp Dt. 32nf (with reference to the X'3). 

Apart from its occurrence in P and Gen. 15 9 (see 
below ), nn is found only in Cant. 2 12 {where allusion is 
made to its * \ oice ’ ), in Jer. 8 7 (a migratory 


2. OT 
references. 


bird ; cp § 4 [v. ] below ; EV in both 
‘turtle’), and in Ps. 74i9 (not©). In 
the last-quoted passage -pn, as the harmless, timid dove 
(cp Hos. 7 11 11 11 Mt. IO16), is usually thought to 
be symbolical of Israel. The text-reading, however, is 
doubtful. 1 Elsewhere it is to the njv ( ' dove ’ ) that Israel 
is compared (see Jonah, ii. § 3). This is the most 
common term, which appears notably in the Deluge- 
story, Gen. 88-12 (Deluge, § 17). Allusion is made in 
Ps. 556 [7] to its plumage, in Is. 38 14 59 n to its 
mournful note. 2 Its gentle nature makes the dove a 
favourite simile or term of endearment in love poems 
(Cant. 1 15 4 1 52 12 69). That doves were domesticated 
among the Hebrews may be inferred from Is. 608 (see 
FOWLS, § 5). and it is of interest to recall that carrier- 
pigeons were well known in Egypt, and that at the 
coronation ceremony four were let fly to carry the 
tidings of the newly-made king to the four corners of 
the earth (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 8320). 

Are there reasons for supposing that among the 
Hebrew's the dove ever enjoyed a reputation for sanctity ? 

Conclusive evidence in support of this view 
3. Sacred a ^ sent . ^ ut j s remarkable that the 
Character. ^ Qve although a ‘ clean ’ bird, is never 
mentioned in the OT as an article of diet. It was a 
favourite food of the Egyptians, and is commonly eaten 
in Palestine at the present day. Moreover, we have to 
note that the *ym and 81)3 are mentioned in an old cove- 
nant ceremony by E (Gen. 15 9), and that in P’s legis- 
lation ‘turtle-doves’ (Dmn) and ’young pigeons’ (\n 
nfv) are frequent sacrificial victims in ceremonies which, 


* ‘Deliver not the soul of thy turtle-dove’ is a strange ex- 
pression. Sym. Tg. Jer. find an allusion to the Law (Tg. * the 
souls of the teachers of thy Law’); but © Pesh. read ; so 
Gunkel Che. : ‘Deliver not the soul which praises thee,’ be- 
comes the sense. __ , „ _ 

2 Cp also Nah. 2 7 [8] ; on the text ot Ezek. 1 16 see Co. 
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however, do not involve a sacrificial meal (Lev, 57 128 
etc. ; in NT Lk. 224). 1 This exceptional treatment of 
the dove suggests that originally the Hebrews were wont 
to ascribe to the bird a sacrosanct character, similar to 
that which it has obtained among other branches of the 
Semites. In Palestine ’the do\e was sacred with the 
Phoenicians and Philistines, and on this superstition 
is based the common Jewish accusations against the 
Samaritans that they were worshippers of the dove.’ 
There were holy doves at Mecca (the custom is hardly 
indigenous), and according to Lucian ( Dea Syria, 54, 
cp 14) doves were taboo to the Syrians, he who 
touched them remaining unclean a whole day. 2 On 
the symbolism of the dove in NT (Mt. 3 16 etc.) and in 
early Christian times, see Smith's Diet. Christ. Ant., 
s.v. 

The following species occur in Palestine : — * 

(i.) Columba / aluvibus , the ring-dove or wood-pigeon, common 
in England and throughout most of Europe. Large flocks 
of these assemble in the winter months and do 
4. Species, much damage by feeding on the joung leaves of 
cultivated plants ; some migrate in the autumn, 
but many pass the winter in Palestine. (11.) C. onto*, the stock- 
dove, smaller and darker than the above and rarer in Palestine ; 
unlike C. paluntbus it does not build on branches of trees, but 
lays its eggs in holes or in burrows, (iii.) C. Inna, the- rock- 
dove, is abundant on the const and uplands; it is the parent 
stock from which the domesticated varieties have been derived, 
(iv.) C. schimpcri , closely allied to the preceding, which it takes 
the place of, m the interior and along the Jordan valley. It is 
elsewhere found in Egypt and in Abyssinia. It nests in crevices 
and fissures of the rock (cp Jer. 48 28). (v.) Turtur comninnC or 
auritus , the turtle-dove, which probably represents Tri (sec- § 2), 
is a migratory species whose return is very constant (Jer. 87, 
Cant. 2 12) about the beginning of April, when they become very 
plentiful and are to be found in every tree and shrub. This 
species is the most abundant of all the Columba; in Palestine, 
(vi.) T. risorius , the Barbary or collared dove, which extends 
from Constantinople to India. Around the Dead Sea this species 
is a permanent resident, being found as a rule in small flocks of 
eight or ten. (vii.) T. senegalcnsis , the palm turtle-dove, has 
been regarded by Tristram as the turtle-dove of the Bible. It 
lives amongst the courtyards of houses in Jerusalem and seems 
to be half tame ; it especially frequents palm groves. 

A. E. S. — v.. 


DOVE’S DUNG (DWnn or DW nn, Kt. [Ginsb.], 
D’OVOl, 3 Kr. ; KOTTpOC TT€piCT€ptON [BAL]). In 
a graphic account of the siege of Samaria, side by side 
with ’ an ass's head ’ appears ‘ the fourth part of a kab 
of dove's dung' ( hare yon tin) as i food only to be 
bought at a very high price (2 K. 625). Much has been 
written to account for this strange -sounding detail ; 
Josephus (Ant. ix. 44) even suggested that the dung was 
a substitute for salt! The reference to it, howexc-r, is 
doubtless due to an error of an ancient scribe, which 
is precisely analogous to one in Ps. 1234 (MT). 

In that passage a questionable word (rendered in EV ‘ the 
proud ') is represented in the mg. as being really two words, one 
of which is Q'j|\ It is more than probable that * an ass's head ’ 4 
(ncn'trKI) should be "ICH, ‘a homer of lentils,' and ‘doves’ 

dung' (D’JV '“in) should be D’pnn, ‘ pods of the carob tree' (see 
Husks). That the ancients agreed with MT and that the correct- 
ness of the reading can be defended (see Post in Hastings' BD, 
s.v.) by observation of the habits of pigeons is no reason why 
we should acquiesce in it ; similarly we might defend the painful 
figure of the ‘snail 1 in Ps. 588(9] ( see Snail, 2) For the 
attempts of modern writers to mitigate the unpleasantness of 
the expression ‘ dove's dung ’ by finding some plant which might 
have been so called, see articles in Smith s and Hastings' 
dictionaries. Two illustrative passages (2 K. IS 27 Is. 1 20) have, 
we may believe, been recovered by similar corrections of the 
text, one certain, the other highly probable. See Husks. 

T. K. C. 


1 In NT times doves for such purposes were sold in the temple 
itself (Mt. 21 12 Mk. 11 15 Jn. J 14 16). 

2 On the whole subject see Bochart, Piero: . ii. 1 1 and WRS 
Kin. 196/. ; KS( 2 ) 219 n. 2, 294, etc. Cp also, fur ‘ dove ’ oracles, 
Frazer, Pans. 4 149 /. The u hite dove was especially venerated ; 
Tibullus, 1 7 : ‘alba Palsestino sancta columba Syro.’ 

3 This is a euphemistic substitute. Some authorities recognise 
D»3V, ‘doves, 1 as an element in the phrase (so K«*n. Lchrgcb. 
2 102); others take p to be simply a termination (Ginsb. Intiod. 
346, ‘decayed leaves’). 

4 Such ‘ unclean ’ food was not likely to be exposed for sale 
even during a siege. And why specially the head? 
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DOWRY 

DOWRY. For Gen. 34 12 Ex. 22i7[i6] 1 S. 1825+ 

OHO, ; if/epinj ; dos [in S. spout nlia\s, see Marriage, § 1. 

For Gen. aof (12T, a ■/■,-./), see Zebulun. 

DRACHM, RV Drachma (Apaxmh). Tob. 5 14 
2 Macc. 4.19 IO20 1243. See Money. 

DRAG (mSDEi. Hab. I15/. See Fish, § 3. 

DRAGON (]' 3 R ; Yp&kcon)- 

For Dt. :; 2 33 EV Ps. 1 13 (RV ‘serpent’) see Serpent, § 1 
11 ; and for Ps. 14$ 7 (RVm»- ‘ sea -monsters ' or ‘waterspouts'), 
Serpent, § 3 (/") n. For the ‘ dragons ’ (2'-P, J'Jip, m*ji [sing, 
jrj : in Lam. 43 AV ‘sea- monsters,’ AVmg. ‘ sea-calves ’) of Mai. 
1 3 etc. see JaCkai.s (so RV). 

I11 addition to the passages in which the term tannin 
is used of a natural species of animals (such as Gen. 1 21 

, „ , , , , RV ’ sea -monsters, ’ AX’ Whale 

1. Mythological f ] Ex - f EV SEK1 . UKT 

allusions in L/ J * J 


OT and NT. 


[l-v. ]) there are various longer or 


shorter passages in which 1 mytho- 
logical or semi-mythological explanation of the term 
may be reasonably supposed. Some of these have 
been, with more or less fulness, treated elsewhere, and 
may therefore be here considered more briefly. 

The pus su^es are as follows (for discussion, see § 3 fi) — (a) 
Is. 27 1 Gee Uluemoth and Li-\ i.vi ua.\\ S 3 [f . ]) ; (J>) K. 61 9 
(see Raii Aid; (c) Jer. 6t 34 (see Jonah, ii. § 4); (./) Lzek. 
2’J 3-6, ‘ 1 will attack thee, Pharaoh king of Fgvpt, tli-m great 
drsi^on, 1 which liest in the midst of thy streams, which hast 
s.ud, Mine are the streams, 2 I have made them. 1 will put 
hooks in thy laws, and cause the fish of thy streams to slick to 
thy scales. 1 will bring thee up out of thy streams ... I will 
hurl thee into the desert, thee and all the fish of thy streams ; 
upon the up-.n country shall thou fall ; thou shalt not be taken 
up nor gath led. . . .’ (<) Ezek. 32 2-8, ‘. . . as for thee, thou 
wast like the dragon 3 in the sea, thou didst break forth with 
thy streams, didst trouble the water with thy feet, and didst 
foul its streams. Thus saith Y.ihwc, I will spread my net 
over thee, and bring thee up into my snare. I will lay thy flesh 
upon the mountains, and fill the valley with thy corruption. 4 . . . 
I will cover the heavens at thy setting, and clothe its stars in 
nr milling. . . .’ (/) Job 7 12, ‘Am 1 the sea or the dragon, 3 
that thou settest w.ib h>.rs against me-?’ ( g ) Neh. 2 13, ’ before 
the di agon-well.’ These are probah'y all the passages in the 
Hehrew 1)1'; for I’s. 44ig[2oJ, referred to hy Gunkel in this 
connection, is certainly corrupt; but (/’•) Esth. 10 7 [4] 11 6 [5], 
(/) Bel and the Dragon, and (/•) Ps. Sol. 228-34 have to be 
grouped with them (see § 3). 

The N 1‘ references are all in Revelation, viz., in (/«) 12 3-17, 
(«) 13 2 4 11, (. ) 10 13, (/-) 2u 2 ; cp 129. 

These last require to bo treated separately, but with 
due cognisance of that old Babylonian dragon-myth, 
2 NT uncomprehcnded fragments of which 
r * circulated in the eschatological tradition 

references. of Anticiirist ( , / . 7 , ) . 8 The dragon 

which sought to devour the child of the woman is the 
very same development of Babylonian mythology which 
lies at the base i>f Jer. 51 34. From a Jewish point of 
view the woman (cp Mic. 4 10) is cither the earthly or 
the heavenly Zion, and the dragon (originally Tiamat) 
with its seven heads 5 is Armilos, or (' the wicked 

one’ ; cp 2 Thess. '2 3 8), i. e. , Rome, the new Babylon, 
which is identified with ’ the ancient serpent,’ 

(cp Rev. T29, and see Weber, Jiid. Thtol. 218). 
The storming of heaven by the dragon is also Baby- 
lonian ; it is the primeval rebellion of Tiamat (see 
CREATION, § 2) transferred to the latter days 6 (cp 
Eph. 612, the spiritual hosts of wickedness ev rocs 
4 - irovpavlois ). The additions of the apocalyptic writer 
do not concern us here. 7 On the affinities of Rev. 124 
to a Greek myth see Hellenism, § 8. 

1 Reading j'JH for -'-0 of MT. 

2 Reading D'lX' (0 Gunk cl). 

* (AV ’whale,’ RV ‘ sea- monster ’). 

4 Reading 7;n:3 (Symm., Pesh., Rudiger, Gunkel). 

5 Cp the ‘ great serpent of seven heads ’ in a primitive Sumerian 
P-i-.-m (":i”ce, Hibb. Led. 182). 

0 Cp k harm*, ’cerctiof Lncch, q (note on chap. 1) ; Brandt, 
Maud, incite .St hr f:en, 137 jf. (the latter cited by I’» ms-ci ). 

7 Cp Bousset, Per Antichrist , 7 173, and the same writer's 

commentary on the Apocalypse ; see also Apocalypse, § 41. 


DRAGON 

We pass on t<i (4) Esth. 10 7 (4] 11 <s. Two dragons come forth 
to light against the 'Tightens people," r.e.. the Jews (cp Jer. 

61 34). lliese :iie interpret'd in I he Story as 
3. In OT Mardocheus ami A man, and ihe justification 
Apocryph. of this is that they fight together, as Mordecai 
contended with Haman. 'ibis is evidently 
a late modification of an uncomprehcnded traditional story. 
The connection of the dragons with water is evidently an echo 
of the Tiamat myth. The writer, however, did not understand 
it, and explained the ‘ much water ' of Esther. (/) Bel and the 
Dragon strikes us at once by its Babylonian colouring. That 
it is Daniel, not a god, who kills the Dragon, is an alteration 
natural to Haggadic stories, to which, as Ball has shown, this 
story belongs. No trace remains of the old myth beyond what 
is found in Jer. 61 34. (<fc) Ps. Sol. 228-34 is a picture of the 
fate of Pompey, the profaner of the temple, which would be 
hyperbolical if it were not obviously coloured by a semi-mythical 
tradition. 

Resuming the consideration of («2) — i.e., Is. 27 1 — we 
notice that the two Leviathans and the Dragon in the 
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Sea are distinctly mythical forms (the 
• j j two former, differentiations of Tiamat; 

considered. the lauer Kingu T iamat's husband) ; 
they are identified by the apocalyptist (see Intr. Is. 155) 
with the three great powers hostile to the Jews,- — 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt. The reference to the 
sea confirms the mythological origin of the expression, 
for Tiamat is the personification of the primeval ocean. 1 
On YahweS sword see Gen. 324, and cp Marduk’s 
weapon, eailcd in Creation tablet iv. I, 49, abttlu/, 

’ storm ’ (cp ll. 30 39). As to (/>), note again the two 
conquered monsters (Rahab and the Dragon), and the 
connection with the sea in v. 10. The old myth is ap- 
plied to the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea ; but the application wbuld have been impossible had 
not the destruction of Rahab and the Dragon been 
equivalent to the subjugation of the sea. The poet 
dues not say, but obviously supposes, that Rahab and 
Pharanh are in some sense identical, just as in Rev. 
12 the impious power of Rome is identified with the 
Dragon. The ’ shattering ’ of Rahab is repeated from 
the Babylonian myth. 

Of (t) nothing more need now be said (see Jonah) ; 
but (t/) and (e) require tu be clearly interpreted. It is 
not to an ordinary crocodile that Pharaoh is compared. 
The ’hyperbolical’ language would, in this case, be 
intolerable. It is the despotic and blasphemous dragon 
Tiamat. The blasphemy is at once explained when we 
remember that Tiamat was originally a divine being — 
older in fact than the gods. The denial of burial to 
Pharaoh is of course explicable out of mere vindictive- 
ness ; but it is a worthier supposition that we have here 
a somewhat pale reflection of the outrages inflicted on 
the body of Tiamat by the yung sun-god Mnrduk. The 
’hook’ icminds us of Job 41 1 [40 25] (Leviathan) ; the 
net, of a striking drt.iil in Creation tablet iv. , ll. 95, 

1 1 2. 2 The ’sitting’ of the dragon implies that there was 
a constellation identified with the dragon (cp Lockycr, 
Down of Astronomy , 737, 146). In (_/") the combina- 
tion of ’sea 1 and ’dragon,’ and the occurrence of 
references elsewhere in Job to Rahab and Leviathan, 
sufficiently prove the mythological affinities of the 
passage. The Dragon was, according to one current 
version of the old myth, not destroyed, but placed in 
confinement (cp Job 38 41). Cp the stress laid in Job 
088-11 Ps. 104 59 336 [7] fib 7 f. on the long-past subju- 
gation of the sea by Yahwe. 

<">ne passage only remains (g). The term ’ dragon- 
well ’ suggests a different class of myths — those in 
which the supernatural serpent is a friendly being. 
Primitive sanctuaries were often at wells (Kn-rogel), 
and serpents love moist places . 3 Serpents, too, are the 

1 Rashi, on Is. 27 1, remarks that the ’ coiled 1 Leviathan 
encompasses the earth nx q" Cp Grunbaum, 

ZP MG'AX 273. The ‘cuiL’ of the Kgcptiau Leviathan (Apopi) 
were in heaven (B>»>k of Hades, RP 12 1 Apopi seems u ii- 
m.itely identical with Tiamat ; but the details of the myth are 
1 .gyptian. 

“ Cp Lvun .JBL I4132. 

5 Schick and Baldensperger ( PEFQ [’gf], p. 23 ; [’99], p. 57) 
state that long worms and serpents abound in and n-.ar the 
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emblems of healing (cp Nu. 21 5-9), and sacred wells 
are often also healing wells. The intermittent character 
of St. Mary’s Well (connected with the lower Pool of 
Siloah) is accounted for in folklore by the story that a 
great dragon who lies there makes the water gush forth 
in his sleep, t'p also the dragon-myth connected with 
the Orontes, the serpent's pool, Jos. Ill v. 3 2, and the 
serpent myths of the ancient Arabs (WRS A'el. StmW 
131, 171), and see Ami-.i.icm. 

lhus we have two views of the dragon represented, — 
as a friendly and as a hostile being. Into the wider 
6. Babylonian subject -""Sacsted by this result we 

origin of myth. " nnot en * cr " mv < C P MafPKN '*)f u 

is more important to consider the 

question, How came these only half-understood myths, 
represented by Behemoth. Leviathan, K.ihab, and the j 
inclusive appellation Dragon, to be so prominent? \Ye i 
h.ne already seen that they are not of native i'alolini.m 
growth, but (apart from the myth of the Dragon’s Well) 
of Babylouian origin. Not that every important 
Dragon-myth in Asiatic countries must necessarily be 
derived ultimately from Babylon — this would be an 
unscientific theory — but that for the myths now under 
consideration the evidence points unmistakably to a | 
Babylonian origin. If we ask how these myths 
came to be so prominent, the answer is that a great 
revival of mythology took place among the Jews, under 
Babylonian influences, in exilic and post- exilic times. 
Jewish folklore became more assimilated to that of the 
other nations, and the leaders of religion permitted what 
they could not prevent, with the object of impressing 
an orthodox stamp on popular beliefs. This has long 
since been noticed, especially by the present writer in a 
series of w'orks (see also CREATION, § 23), where it is 
pointed out that the Dragon-myth comes from pre- 
beminc (Bab)ionian) times, and where several explana- 
tions are indicated as perhaps equally historical. 1 Like 
other interpreters who used the mythological clue, how- 
ever, he was not clear enough as to the nature of the 
conflict between the God oflight and the serpent, referred 
to in Job 9 13 Is. 51 9 etc. 2 Continued study of the 
new cuneiform material has done much to clear up his 
difficulties, one of which may be expressed thus. The 
Babylonian epic spoke of Tiamat as having been de- 
stroyed bv the God of light, whereas certain biblical 
passages appeared to describe the dragon as still existing 
’ in the sea,’ as capable of being * aroused’ by magicians, 
and as destined to be slain by Yahwe’s sword. Hence 
it seemed as if there was a Hebrew myth (of non- 
Hebraic origin) which represented the war between the 
God of light and the serpent of darkness as still going 
on, and Egyptian parallels seemed to teach us how to 
conceive of this. 3 The defeat and destruction of the 
gigantic serpent Apopi and his helpers, when chaos 
gave way to order and darkness to li?ht, was not 
absolute and final. They still seemed to the Egyptians 
to menace the order of nature, and in his daily voyage 
the sun is threatened by the serpent, and has a time of 
anguish. When they see this, human folk seek to 
frighten the monster by a loud clamour, and so to 
help the sun. The sun's boatmen, too, have recourse 
to prayers and spear- thrusts. At last, paralysed and 
wounded, Apopi sinks back into the abyss. Gunkel, 
however, has shown 4 for the first time that Babylonian 

Birket es-Sultun ; the latter writer suggests that tliL may have 
helped to fix the name to ihe locality. 

1 For a Phoenician dragon-myth, see Damasc. De prim, princ. 1 
123, and hus. Praep. Ev. lio (ap. Lenormant, Les Origines , 1 

1 533-535. 55i)- T . , „ . , „ , 

2 Proph. Is. 1 159 231 ; Job mid Solomon, 76-78; cp Lrtt. 

Rev., July 1895, p. 262. . 

3 Job and Solomon , 76 ; cp Maspero, op. cit. 00 /. 159. 

Book 0/ the Dead , 15 39 ; Book 0/ Blades, transl. by Lefebure, 
RP, 12 j 3 . . . , . 

4 Sclwpfung u. Chaos , 41-69. This is not the place to discuss 
the points in which the present writer differs from Gunkel (see 
Crit. Rev., 189s, P- 236^), whose general view of the earlier 
period of Israelitisb belief is perhaps too much in advance of the 
evidence. 


mythology will account for all the details of the biblical 
descriptions which an accurate exegesis will admit. We 
need not suppose a reference to the myth of the daily 
struggle between the Light-god and the serpent. The 
Tiamat story, as known to the Jews, was briefly this. 
At the commencement of creation, Tiamat was, accord- 
ing to some, destroyed, according to others, completely 
subdued and confined in the ocean which encompasses 
the earth. Without God's permission he can henceforth 
do nothing. Only the angelic powers, commissioned 
by God to keep watch over Leviathan, can ‘arouse’ 
him and even they ‘shudder’ as they do so (see Be- 
hemoth. and Leviathan). This form of the story 
6 Later ^ ecanie P°P u l ar in later biblical times, 
biblical ^ ecause 11 met t ^ e requirements of apoca- 
times ]ypt{c vvr ^ n S’- ^ was a necessity of biblical 
idealism to anticipate a return of the ' first 
things,’ of 1’ar.idiv and its felicity. Evil seemed to 
have been intensified ; the reign of Tiamat w'as renewed, 
as it were, upon the earth. A deliverance as great as 
that wrought by Yahwe (a greater Marduk) of old must 
therefore be anticipated, and the struggle which would 
precede it would be as severe as that which took place 
at the creation. Then would ‘ the old things pass 
away, and all things become new.’ It is not 

improbable, as Budge long ago pointed out ( PSBA , 
['83], 6), that Tiamat in course of time acquired a 
symbolic meaning ; certainly the serpent of Egyptian, 
and not less of Jewish, belief acquired one. The 
moralisation of the old dragon-myth is recorded in the 
mysterious but fascinating story of Antichrist [q.v.\ 
On the twofold representation of Tiamat (dragon and 
serpent), see Serpent, § 3/. 

Into the dragon-myths of non-Semitic peoples frequently 
adduced to illustrate Job A% it is not necessary to enter. The 
Semitic material lias been growing to such a considerable mass 
that it is wise to restrict ourselves at present to this. Otherwise 
we might discuss a striking passage in The Tim<, v, Jan. 24, 1898, 
on the cry for alms in Hindu quarters for the recovery of the 
sun from the jaws of the dragon Rahn. Jan. 22, 1898, was the 
day of a solar eclipse. Cp Eci.U'se, § 2. 

The fullest English investigaiion of the different forms taken 
by the mythic dragon is to be found in W. H. Ward's article 
‘Bel and the Dragon’ (Am. Journal 0/ 
7. Literature. Sent. Lang, and Lit., Jan. 1898, p. 94 Jf.). 

In early Babylonian art the dragon does not 
represent Tiamat the chaos-dragon, but a destructive demon of 
pestilence or tornado. The sex of the dragon is not as a rule 
indicated in the primitive representations, even when the dragon 
is given together with a god (or goddess) ; an exception however 
is figured by Ward, in which the dragon appears to be male. 
In the Assyrian period, to which the representations of the 
conflict between Marduk and the Dragon belong, the dragon is 
of the male sex, which reminds us that the evil serpent Ahriman 
in Persian mythology is male. It is very possible that in the 
oldest Babylonian representations the dragon was female (cp 
Dhep, Thk). With regard to the view (implied in parts of the 
OT) that the chaos-dragon was not slain, but only subdued by 
the Light -god, we may compare some Babylonian cylinders, 
older than Hammurabi, which represent the dragon as harnessed 
in a chariot and driven by Bel while a goddess stands on his 
back and wields the thunderbolt ; or else the god stands on the 
back of the dragon. The Assyrian representations do not, it is 
true, show that the dragon was slain ; but the natural supposition 
is that the conflict ended in his destruction. 

See also Gunkel, Schopf. u. Chaos; Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity , 162, 195, 200 (n.), 375 ; Maspero, Struggle of the 
Nations; Brugsch, Religion u. Nyiholo^ic der alten Agypter ; 
Wiedemann, Egyptian R cligion ; 1 •< iu-.se 1 , Der A ntichnst (’96), 
pp. 94, 97 ; and, lor a popular summary of facts on the Dragon- 
myth, A. Smythe Palmer, Babylonian Influence on the Bible 
(97)- T. K. C. 

DRAGON WELL (J'Snn |'l? ; tthth toon c Y kcon 
[BNA], TT. toy Ap&KONTOC [L] ; forts draconis ; 
^ .XX L t - s. I Neh. 2 13+. For topography see 
Gihon, Jerusalem, and for folklore see Dragon, 

§ 4 

DRAM, RV D \ Kir. The rendering of two late Hebrew 
words: (a) D’OiD'Ylfcv 1 Ch. 297 Ezra S 27 j' — i.e., ap- 
parently A Ape 1 KOC (Syr. MH |‘D0)V1, pi. 

[Dalman]), or cp Ass. darlku (pi. darikanu ) 
'piece of money’ Muss-Arnolt; and (b) D’Of’llDS'R, 
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dark* mon nn , Ezra269Neh. 7 toff. ,+ apparently \ p&XMH- 1 1 
Possibly a loan-word (Asiatic) in both Hob. and Gr. , j 
see Ew. Gil A, 1855, 1392 ff. ; 1856, 798 ; and cp 
BDB, s.v. 


The V**. give Spa^tat [L], d g rikona fPesh. except 1 Ch.], 
solidus [Vg. p in Neh. drachma ]. But in 1 Ch. xP v<r °vs [BA], 
Spaxp-o-l (HP 93], pnt, Targ. (see Lag. Hag. 23), Posh, 
apparently connected 'K with i]JK ‘lead.’ In Ezra 827 ttjv 
0601* x a P- ai/€L P- [B] . Spaxpa s [AL] agree in presupposing 
D'3D3+3TlS, i-e.yb; || 1 Esd. 857 [56] BAL om. Ezra 269 poas 
[BA] || 1 Esd. O45 [44] pvas [BAL]. Neh. 7 70-72 BRA om., but 
voptaparoi [Sixt.] v. 71, and vop-itTpcuTiv [N c ' a ] r*. 72. 

According to the commonly accepted view a and b are 
identical and mean ‘darics.’ Against this two objections may 
be urged : (1) the o in b is left unexplained, and (2) the form a, 
which alone supports this meaning, is untrustworthy. In 1 Ch. 
it is doubtful (131 £’j2Vi{0 may be a gloss : the amount of gold 
has been already mentioned), and in Ezra 827 the better 
reading is D’jiDDIi (see above). The form ji£jTI (Spa-xw) * s 
preferable, not for this reason alone, but also on account of its 
identity with the Phcen. CiCDin (pi.), 2 which, as the analogy 
from < ik. inscriptions shows, must represent bpa\pat. The 
occurrence of this Uk. (or Asiatic 7 ) wmd in Ezra- Neh. is due 
peril. ips to repeated glosses: cp Ezra >527 with 1 Esd. S57 and 
oh'.cixe that in some of the passages (above) BA omit. See 
further Money, Weights anl> Measures.** S. A. C. 

DREAMS (nto>rj), Zech. 10 2, etc. ; see Divina- 
tion, § 2 (vi. ). 


DRESS. A complete discussion of the subject of 
ancient Israelitish dress ( including toilet and ornaments) 
is impossible with our present limited knowledge. It 
is true, the Assyrian and Egyptian artists had keen eyes 
for costume ; but trustworthy representations of Israelites 
arc unfortunately few. It might be tempting to fill up 
this lacuna by noting the usages of dress in the 
modern East. This, however, would be an uncritical 
procedure. We might presume on obtaining more 
than analogies from the customs of the present ; but 
common sense shows that to look for a Hebrew equiva- 
lent to every modern garment would be unnatural. 
Consequently, in spite of the scantiness of detail in the 
OT, we must base our conceptions upon OT evidence 
(viewed in the light of criticism) treated by the com- 
parative method. 

There are several general terms in Hebrew for 
'dress,' ’garments,' ’attire.' It is needful to give 
details, as there are distinctions of some 
importance which could not be brought 
out otherwise. 

* *132. beged (cp perh. Ar. bijad ; we cannot assume 

d root meaning ’ to cover ' ; the verb ua known to us 
means ’ to deal treacherously it is perhaps a verb 
denom.), 4 may be used for a garment of any kind 
’ from the filthy clothing of the leper to the holy robes 
of the priest,' for ’the simplest covering of the poor as 
well as the costly raiment of the rich and noble' 
[/>’/)/?] ; for women’s dress ( Dt. 24 : 17 ; cp Gen. 3814), 
for royal robes (1 K. 22>>), and apparently once for 
the outer robe or Mantle (2 K. 9 « .: ) ; also for the 
coverlet of a bed (1 S. 19 13 1 K. li), and for the 
covering of the tabernacle furniture (Xu. 46-13 P. ). 

-. g*lom, Ezek. 2/24, AV 'clothes,' RV 'wrap- 
pings,' mg. ’ bales. Prof. Cheyne writes : ‘ The exist- 
ence of an old Hebrew root 0^3 " to roll together " is not 
proved by ^ K. 28 Ps. 139 16; both passages are very 
doubtful, and can be emended with much advantage. 


. General 
terms. 


1 Cp, e.?., Torrey, Comp. Ezr. Xch. 18: ‘the one obviously 
curve-. ponding to Sapeixo?, the other to 8 paxp.rj.‘ 

2 A Phutnician inscription of the first century B.c. from the 
Piraeus: see Lid /bar ski, Handb. d. Xordur/t. Epigr. 160. 

3 See also Meyer, Entst, 196 /., Prince, Daniel , 265 ('<59). 
From E/ra'J(.g (Neh. 770-72 [see I0l]) compared with 1 Esd. 
545 it would seem that 61 □'30311= T pra (cp the royal 
maneh of 60 shekels). In <&, however, the Heb. kp~. repre- 
sented by StSpaxp-ov, and Spaxp-y represents the yp2 or half- 
shekel ; cp Gen. 24 22 Ex. 3S26. 

4 S » Gerber, Hebr. Verb, Denom. 2 f. The verb 133 is found 
only in E, and later. See, e.g, , Ex. 21 7 Judg. 0 23 ; 1 S. 14 33 is 
probably no exception. 


DRESS 

□1^3 plainly = j'Sj in Is. 323, which Peiser identifies with 
Bab. guli mi, a kind of garment ' ( ZA Til' [’9 7], 17 34 s ). 
Cp Chest. 

3. Ap, a word of the widest signification, is (like 
the German Zeug) used of garments in Dt. 22 s (i3J d) 
Lev. 1349 (iip d). 

4. moa, k c siith, ‘covering,' Ex. 21 10 2226 etc., 

restored by Gratz, Ball, and Cheyne in Gen. 49 11 1 (MT 
mo jj 7 repifioXr), pallium), and by Cheyne in Ps. 736 

Prov. 7 10 (MT n'2',' 2 KV 'garment,' 'attire'). Cp 
iqpo Is. 23 18 (EY ' clothing ' ) ; see Awning. 

5. c'3 s , l c biis (the root ’ to wear, put on ' is 
found in all the Semitic languages), a general term (not 
so frequent as 1. ) ; used of the dress of women 
(2 S. 1 24 Prov. 31 22), etc. Cognates are ehaSiO, 2 K. 
10 22 (EV 'vestment') etc., and nc'oSn Is. 59 i7f 


’ clothing. ’ 

We turn now to the Hebrew terms denoting particular 
articles of dress. It is one of the defects of the EV 

2 S ecial t ^ iat same English word is often used 
terms 1 t0 re P resent several distinct Hebrew terms, 

and that, vice versa, the same Hebrew term 
is rendered by different English words (promiscuously). 
This is due partly to the difficulty of finding an exact 
equivalent for many of the Hebrew terms, partly to our 
ignorance of their precise meaning, and the uncertainty 
of tradition as represented by the versions, Rabbinical 
exegesis, 3 etc. 

Of the numerous Hebrew terms denoting articles of 
dress, those referring to the feet are discussed under 
Shoe. For the various head-dresses (ins, rps, etc. ) see 
Turban. One of the special terms for garments worn 
about the body is tun, Y sor, ‘kilt’ or ’loin-cloth' (sue 
Girdle ). 4 Out of this an evolutionary process has 
brought breeches (cp Ar. m/'zar), which, however, 
among the Hebrews appear first as a late priestly 
garment (viz. dtudd) ; see Breeches. For the ordinary 
under-garment worn next the skin (runs), see Tunic. 
The over-garment (corresponding roughly to the Gr. 
i/xanov and Roman toga) varied in size, in shape, and 
in richness, and had several distinct names ( simlah , 
etc.), for which see Mantle, 

Certain classes and certain occasions required special 
dresses. The clothing of ambassadors is called c>no 

3 Special ?)• 2 s - 10 4 = I Ch. lit 4, KV 

m j* I ’ garments.’ A kindred word ’ mail' (fern. 

° S ' middah, if the text of Ps. 1332 is correct) 5 

is used of the priestly garb in Lev. 6 io [3], Ps. l.c. 


(gydv/xa-) ; of the outer garment of the warrior (plur. 
only) 1 ’ in Judg. 3 16 (EX' ’raiment'), 1 S. 4 12 (EV 
’clothes’), 1738 (AX' ’armour, 1 RX' ’apparel’), 184 
(AV ’garments,' R\ r ’apparel’), and 2 S. 208 (AV 
’garment,' RX r ’apparel of war') 7 ; (Jri 13AL in all 
passages /xavdvas, except 1 S. 4 12, where ifx&TLa. The 
mad of the warrior was perhaps some stiff garment 
which was a (poor) substitute for <«. coat of mail. Jin 
Ps. 109 18 mad is used of the dress of the wicked tyrant 


1 Others cp Ph. mo and Heb. mco (Ex. 3433 where Che. 
reads .10 I'D. 

2 Others vocalise JTL* (ZD MG 37 535 ; properly ‘ that which 
is set ’ upon one). 

3 So for the obscure Aram. (Dan. 3 21 Kre) we find such 
remarkable variant renderings as ‘ hosen 1 (AV), ‘ tunics ’ (RV), 

and ’turbans' (RVmg.). 

4 We may compare the uik of camel's or goat’s hair which, 
like other primitive garments, long continued to form a garb of 
mourning. The sale was perhaps identical with the kilt of the 
ancient Egyptians, for which see Wilk. Anc. Eg.fi) 2322. 

5 Che. (Ps.fi)) reads 121 D.1 pS'^y, ‘on the surface of the 
desert.' 

6 On 2 S. 20 3 see next note. 

7 In 2 S. 20s nin should probably be cancelled ; note the Pasek, 

so often placed in douhtful passages. Read See 

Lohr and cp We. ad loc. For other views see Klo,, H. P. Sm. 
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who is cursed (but the whole passage is in disorder ; 
see Che. Ps . In the Tahn. kid is a robe distinctive 
of the Xdsi' or prince. On the priestly head-dress, 
see Mitre ; the priests in Liter times indulged in 
sumptuous apparel. 1 In Talmudic times Rabbis wore 
a special dress, and were crowned until the death of 
Eliezer b. Azarya [Tosj'tii, Sota/i, 15). lit Babylonia 
a golden ordination robe was used at the conferring 
of the Rabbinical dignity. A festive garb was worn 
at the creation of an Elder {£■ iktn) ; the N.isV had a 
special mantle, the Kxilarch a girdle.- For the king's 
icgnlia see Coronation, Crown, § 2. On the 
warrior’s dress we can add very little. RV'"^ finds 
the military boot (pxs) in Is. 9 4 L3J ; and «. reference to 
the distinctive outer garment ( maddim) of the warrior, 
and to his shoes, has been conjectured in Null. 2 + a 
[3,7]. 3 See also Helmet. For bridal attire (cp Is, 

49 18 61 10, Hv 8 v/j.a yo.fj.ov Mt. 22 n) see M \rriage, § 3, 
and for the garb of mourning nt:jfo Is, 61 3, 'x na 
2 S 142). see Mourning Customs. 

With the exception of the sw addling- clothes of the new- 
born babe ( kdthullah , Job 089 ; cp verb in Ezek. 1 6 4 ; 
cnrapyavov, Wisd. 7 4 \ cp Lk. 27 12), children seem to 
have had no distinctive dress. The boy Samuel wore a 
a small mPil (see Mantle), and if the lad Joseph 
possessed a special k ut timet h (see Tunic), it was 
regarded by the narrator in Genesis as exceptional. In 
Talmudic times boys wore a peculiar shirt (xpun pi^n ’ 
Shabb. 1 34a ). 4 

In ancient times, dress depended to a large extent 
on climatic considerations. The simplest and most 

_. . primitive covering was the loin-cloth (see 
b Girdle), a valuable safeguard in tropical 
elimates, adopted perhaps for this reason rather than 
from the feeling of shame to which its origin was after- i 
wards traced (Gen. 37). The use of sandals in early 
times was not looked upon as an absolute necessity (see 
Shoes), and although the Turban in some form or 
other may be old, the custom of wearing the hair long 
v as for very many a sufficient protection for the head, 

It is impossible to say how early the ordinary Israelite 
assumed the two garments (tunic and mantle) which 
became the common attire of both sexes. The 
garments of the women probably differed in length and 
in colour from those of the men — Dt. 22 s leaves no 
doubt as to the fact that there was some distinction. 
Several terms are common to the dress of both sexes 
(beged, kuttoneth, simlah , etc. ) ; for some distinctive 
terms see Vail, and cp Tunic, Mantle. The Jewish 
prisoners pictured on the marble-reliefs of Sennacherib 
are bareheaded and wear short-sleeved tunics reaching 
to the ankles. This costume differs so markedly from 
the Assyrian, that the artist seems to have been drawing 
from life. Jehu’s tribute- bearers on Shalmaneser's 
obelisk wear Assyrian dress and headgear, due probably 
to the conventionality of the artist. The Syrian envoy 
in a wall painting in the tomb of Hui at el-Kab wears 

dress so unlike the Egyptian that w r e seem once 
more in presence of an authentic record. The over- 
garment of this envoy, which is long and narrow, and 
is folded close to the body, is of blue and dark-red 
material richly ornamented ; he has yellow underclothes 
with narrow sleeves and wears tight breeches. In the 
OT, however, there is no indication that such a costume 

1 The exact meaning of "£-''7 E.\. 31 10 35 19 39 4it 

(AV ‘cloths of service,’ RV ‘finely wrought garments ) is 
very uncertain ; see I)i. -Ry. ad loc., Ges.( 13 ). It is possible that 
the words are a gloss to tyip" '~i jT {, 11 . c. ), for which cp Ex. 

2 S 7-4 Lev. 16 32, and the enumeration in Lev. 16 4. 

2 Cp Brull, Trachten </< r fioun (Einleitung). 

3 Che, JBL 17 106 (’98), where D '">0 or VTO is detected 
in the obscure q-iko, and D'Vj/jnDi ‘put on their shoes,’ in 

D’l^nO- . , , . . . . . _ , . . 

4 Possibly the Israelite boys shaved their hair and only left . 
curb hanging over the ear. This was done in ancient Egypt, | 
and the custom prevails at the present time among the Jewish | 
boys of Yemen, 


was ever prevalent among the Israelites. For simplicity 
of attire it would not be easy to surpass the dress of the 
Sinaitic Bedawin (sec WMM As. u. Ear. 140), and 
this simplicity once doubtless marked the garb of the 
Hebrew. 1 Later, life in cities and contact with foreign 
influences paved the way to luxury. The more elabor- 
ate dress of the (Am.iimite would soon be imitated. 
Several signs of increasing sumptuousness in dress arc 
met with in the later writings, The dress at the court 
of Solomon is aptly represented as an object of ad- 
miration to an Arabian queen (puSd i K. IO5). One 
notes that it is in the later writings that several of the 
names for articles of dress appear for the first time. 
Extra garments and ornaments were added and finer 
materials used. The traditional materials of garments 
were wool and flax woven by the women ; but now 
trade brought purple from Phoenicia, byssus from 
Egypt, and figured embroideries from Babylon (see 
Embroidery). That silk was known in the time of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 16 m 13) is doubtful (see On ton, 
Linen, Silk, Wool). New luxurious costumes (cp 
Ezek. 23 1 j 384+ 1 O'^pD. ib. 27 24/) are a 


frequent subject of denunciation in the later prophets, 
partly because of the oppression of the poor involved 
in the effort to extort the means of providing them, and 
partly because of the introduction of alien rites and 
customs encouraged by contact with foreign merchants. 

In later times intercourse with other peoples led to the 
introduction of fresh articles of apparel and new terms. 
Such for example is the essentially Grecian weracro s (if 
correct) of 2 Macc. 4 12 (see Cap). Three obscure 
words denoting articles of dress, most probably of foreign 
origin, are mentioned in the description of the three 
who were cast into the fiery furnace (Dan. 321).’- For 
Talmudic times Schtirer (G/V 239/ ) notes the mention 
of dud (sagum) worn by labourers and soldiers, 

(sto/a), j’tud (< rovdapiov ; see Napkin), p ,s s (ttiXIov), 
N'Vddk (^/xTrfXta). Among under- garments are the 
|rp'toD < ?-i ( dalmatica ), according to Epiphanius [Hicr. 15) 
worn by scribes ; and the -runs [paragaudion) , of which 
the equivalent pen-got is used in the Armen. Vers, for 
Xi tu>u. To these may be added pnspD ( mactorcn ) an 
outer garment, paSip (koAo/Siov), n'^D a fringed garment 
of fine linen (see Fringes). Gloves are mentioned 
(rp ,vcp Chelin , 16 16, etc.); but they were worn by 
workmen to protect their hands (cp also pnm Targ. on 
Ruth 4 7). 3 

Increased luxury of dress among the Israelites was 
accompanied by an excess of ornaments. Ornaments 


6. Ornaments, 
toilet. 


of many kinds were worn by both sexes 
— primarily for protective purposes (as 
Amulets), at a later time (when their 


original purpose was forgotten) to beautify and adorn 
the person. The elaborate enumeration of the fine 
lady's attire in Is. 3 , though not from the hand of 


Isaiah (see Isaiah, ii. § 5), is archseologically im- 
portant. Here the Hebrew women (of the post-exilic 
period?), following foreign customs, wear arm-chains, 
nose-rings, step-chains, etc., in great profusion. For 
these cp Ornaments, and see the separate articles. 

On the manner of treating the hair, see Beard, 


Cuttings oi* the Flesh, § 3 ; Hair, Mourning 
Customs. Women crisped their hair, bound it with 
veils (see Vail) and Garlands (q.r . ), etc. Later, the 
Roman habit of curling was introduced (Jos. BJ iv. 9 10). 

Washing the body with water was usual on festal 
occasions, at bridals (Ezek. 1 6 9), at meals (Gen. 2a 2 
19 10 Lk. 744 ), before formal visits (Ru. 33), before 


1 Tn the Roman period simplicity of attire (almost amounting 
to nakedness ; Tulrri. Sank. 44^) was enforced in the rase of 
criminals, whilst persons on trial were expected to dress very 
soberly (Jos. Ant. xiv. 9 4). 

2 For a discussion of the terms see Cook, /. Phil. JT. ystff. ( 99). 

3 On these points see Briill, op. ci\, and Levy, X// II ‘B, under 
the various terms. For later Jewish dress see Abrahams, 
Jewish LJe in the Middle Ages, chap, xv./., and entries in 


Index, 440. 
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officiating in the temple, in ritual purifications, and so 
forth. Rubbing the body with sand or sherds was also 
practised. Unguents prepared by female slaves (i S. 
8 ij) or by male professionals ( -pn) were used after 
washing (Ru. 3 3 Amos do etc.) 1 , see Anointing, § 2, 
Confectionaries. After the Hellenistic period such 
fetal customs became more and more elaborate. 

The eye-lids of women were painted to make the eyes 
larger, kohl being used for the purpose (see Paint). 
It is doubtful whether henna dye was placed on nails 
and toes. 


The references in the EV to dress are so frequent and 
the symbolical usages so familiar that a passing glance 


6 . OT 
allusions. 


at them may suffice. Food and clothing 
are naturally regarded as the two great 
necessaries of life (e.g . , Gen. 2$ 20 1 Tim. 


68). An outfit is called cua (Judg. 17 10 ). In 
Talmudic times it consisted of eighteen pieces (Jer. 
Shabb. 15). Clothes were made by the women (Prov. 
31 22 Acts 939), but references to sewing are few (im, 
Gen. 37 Job I615 Eeeles. 37 Ezek. 13 18, imppavro} 

Mk. 221). 


Clothes were presented in token of friendship (1 S. 

1 s 4 ; see WkS lie/. Sent. ( 2 i 335), as a proof of affection 
(Gen. 45 ■■-•), and as «. gift of honour (1 K. IO25 ; cp 
Am. Tab. 270). Garments w’ere rent (yip, cin) as a 
sign of grief, of despair, of indignation, etc. (see 
Mourning Cus i oms). Shaking the clothes was a sign 
of renunciation and abhorrence (Acts 186 ; cp Neh. 
513). Promotion was often accompanied by the 
assumption of robes of dignity (cp Is. 22 21). So 
Eleazar takes the robes of Aaron (Nu. 20 -- 8 ), and 
Elisha the in mtleof Elijah (2 K. 2 ); see also Corona- 
tion. Conversely, disrobing might be equivalent to 
dismissal (2 Macc. 438). Rich people doubtless had 
large wardrobes ; the royal wardrobe (or was it the 
wardrobe of the temple?) had a special ’ keeper (1 K. 
2214). The danger to such collections from moths (see 
Moth) and from the so-called ’ plague of leprosy’ (see 
Leprosy) was no doubt an urgent one. The simile of 
a worn-out garment (nSa. ep Dt. 84) is often employed 
(cp Is. 5O9 516 Ps. 10226 [27]). Rags are called 
O’jpp (Prov. 28 21 EV) ; cp also ern^p nunpn T s 3 
’ old cast clouts and old rotten rags * (Jer. 38 11/ RV), 
all apparently containing the idea of something rent 
(cp ji&KOS Mt. 9 16 Mk. 221). 

To cast a garment over a woman was in Arabia 
equivalent to claiming her. 2 Robertson Smith {Kin. 87) 
- . cites a case from Tabari where the heir by 

* throwing his dress over the widow claimed 

usages, tke right to marry her under the dowry paid 
by her husband, or to give her in marriage and take the 
dowry. This explains Ruth's words (Ruth 39) and the 
use of ’ garment ’ to designate ^ woman or wife in 
Mai. 2 16 {Kin. 87, 269). A benevolent law, found 
already in the Book of the Covenant, enacts that every 
garment retained by a creditor in pledge shall be 
returned before sunset (E.\. 22 26 ) ; the necessity of this 
law appears from Am. 23 Ezek. 18 7 16 ; see Pledge. 

D's injunction ' a man shall not put on the simlah 
of a woman,' ’a woman shall not wear the appurte- 
nances (^3) of a man (Dt. 22 s) may have been 
designed as a safeguard against impropriety ; but more 
probably it was directed against the simulated changes 
of sex which were so prevalent and demoralising in 
Syrian heathenism . 3 Quite obscure, on the other hand, 


is the law prohibiting the layman from wearing garments 
made of a mixture of linen and wool (iroyc’, Dt. 22 n 


1 Amos (fi f>, see Dr. ad loci) speaks of ‘ the chief ointments 
(EV), or rath'-r ‘ the best of oils.' 

2 Hence some explain n3 13233 in Ex. 21 8 to mean that the 
master ciild not sell his female slave ‘seeing that (he had 
pl.t- 0!) his garment ( \beged ) over her.’ See Slavery. 

3 See I >r. ad loc., Frazer, Pans. 3197, Ashtoketh, § 2. It 
may he doubted whether in ancient times dressing boys as girls 
was due, as among later Orientals, to a desire to avert the evil 
eye. 


Lev. 19 19 ; see Linen, 7, n. 1). Such garments were 
worn by the priests ; 1 and the law, which may, like 
the term itself, be of foreign origin, is at all events 
later than Ezek. 44 18. Another law, which ordered 


laymen to wear tassels or twisted threads upon the 
skirt of their simlah, seems to go back to a former 
sacred custom (see Fringes). See, further, Shoe, § 4. 

Garments had to be changed or purified upon the 
occasion of a religious observance (cp Gen. 35-2 Ex. 


8. Dress and 
Religion. 


19 10) or before a feast (cp nir ,s ". 
’changes/ ’festal robes,' and 

see Mantle). Primarily, however, 


all festive occasions are sacred occasions, and there 


is therefore no real difference between best clothes and 


holy clothes. When a garment comes in contact with 
anything partaking of a sacred nature it becomes ’ holy,’ 
and, once ’ holy,’ it must never be worn save on ‘ holy’ 
occasions. 2 This is why in early Arabia certain rites 
were performed naked or in garments borrowed from 
the sanctuary (We. Heid.W 56, no). The same prin- 
ciple illustrates the command of Jehu to 1 bring forth 
vestments for all the worshippers of Baal ’ ; the vestments 
were in the custody of the keeper of the meltdhdh (2 K. 
10 22 ; text perhaps corrupt : see Vestry). That certain 
rites among the Hebrews were performed in a semi- 
naked condition seems not improbable. The Ephod 
itself was once perhaps nothing more than a loin-cloth 
(cp 2 S. 614 16 20, and see Ephod, § i). 3 

Elijah’s kilt (*esdr) of skin and the prophet’s customary 
•hairy mantle’ (see Mantle) — in later times often 
falsely assumed (Zech. 184) — remind us of the priests 
of the Palmetum who were dressed in skins (Strabo xvi. 
4 18 ; for other analogies see US® 43 7/. ) ; 4 but there is 
always a tendency in cults to return to ancient custom 
in the performance of sacred rites, and, as Robertson 
Smith has shown, later priestly ritual is only a develop- 
ment of what was originally observed by all worshippers 
when every man was his own priest. The dressing of 
worshippers in skins of the sacred kind (cp Esau) 
implies that they have come to worship as kinsmen of 
the vietim and of the god, and in this connection it is 
suggestive to remember that the eponyms of the Levites 
and Joseph tribes are the ’wild-cow' (Leah) and the 
’ewe' (Rachel) respectively. See Leah, Rachel. 

Again, we note that clothing may be looked upon as 
forming so far part of a man as to serve as a vehicle of 
personal connection. The clothes thus tend to become 
identified with the owner, as in the custom alluded to in 


Ruth 39 above. The Arab seizes hold of the garments 
of the man whose protection he seeks, and ’ pluck away 
my garments from thine ' in the older literature means 
1 put an end to our attachment. ’ So a. man will 
deposit with a god a garment or merely a shred of it, 
and even to the present day rag-offerings are to be 
seen upon the sacred trees of Syria and on the tombs of 
Mohammedan saints. They are not gifts in the ordinary 
sense, but pledges of the connection between worshipper 
and object or person worshipped (KSM 335 f). Thus 
garments are offered to sacred objects, to wells (ib. 
1 77), but more particularly to trees and idols (see 
Nature Worship). 3 So 2 K. 23 7 speaks of the women 
who wove tunics (so Klo. ) for the asherah. The custom 
is not eonfined to the Semitie world, and instances of 


1 This is distinctly asserted by Jos. Art. iv. 8 11. ‘ To pray 

for a blessing on the flax and sheep,’ says Maimonides. This 
prohibition in the case of laymen was re-enacted under the 
Frankish emperors ( Capitularium , A46). It is just possible that 
the law aimed at marking more distinctly the priest from the 
layman. 

2 Cp Lev. 627 Hag. 2 12, and, on the contagion of holiness, 
cp Ezek. 44i9 and see Clean, § 2. On Is. 05 5 (where point 
the Pi'el) see i't’sS'l 2 ) 451, n. 1. 

3 Verse 14^, however, may be an addition. For Ex. 20 26 cp 
Breeches, 3. 

4 In Zeph. 1 8 the wearing of ‘ strange garments ’ (’333 zhaVp) 
is associated with foreign worship (cpz». 9). 

5 Cp Bertholet, Israel. V orstellungen v. Zustand nach d. 
Tode U99). 
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draped images in Greece are collected by Frazer {Pans. 
2=t4 f). 'The Greek images,' he observes, ‘which 
an.* historically known to have worn real clothes seem 
generally to have been remarkable for their great 
antiquity.’ The custom does not seem to be indigenous ; 
it was probably borrowed from the East. 1 The counter- 
part of the custom of offering a garment to the sanctified 
object is the wearing of something which has been in 
contact with it At the present day in Palestine the 
man who hangs a rag upon a sacred tree takes awav, 
as a presen atne against evil, one of the rags that have 
been sanctified by hanging there for some time (see 
PEFQ, 1893, p. 204). The custom of wearing sacred 
relics as charms is clearly parallel. Now, just as the 
priests had their special garments, so particular vestments 
were used tor purposes of divination. Thus a magician 
wears the clothes of Er-ti — i.e . , Eridu, a town mentioned 
often in Babylonian incantations ( Del. . / u. HWD 371 b). 
Another instance of the wearing of special dress is cited by 
Friedrich Delitzsch in Baer's Peek. p. xiii. An important 
parallel to this custom appears in Ezekiel’s denunciation 
of the false prophetesses' 2 and the divination to which 
they resorted (Kzek. 13 17-23). Two special articles are 
mentioned: (a) jvrej. k* sat hot h, 'bands’ or letters’ 3 
worn upon the arms (cp the use of Frontlets [y.v.]), 
and (/>) n'-rze. ‘long mantles ' (eiripSXcua [BAQ], 
t< w j. [At'.ji], Pesh. taksithd, mana , EV incorrectly 
K i:rchi 1 t-s), which were placed over the head of the 
diviner. 4 It becomes very tempting to conjecture that 
these garments were not merely special garments, but 
the garments actually worn by the deity or sacred 
object itself, since it is plausible to infer that they would 
be held to be permeated with the sanctity of the deified 
object and that supernatural power might be thus im- 
parted to the wearer. 5 It is true, the link is still 
missing to connect the diviner’s garb with that of the 
clothed image ; but such a conjecture as this would seem 
to explain how the use of ‘Ephod,’ as an article of 
divination, in its twofold sense of image and garment 
(in which it has been clothed), might have arisen (cp 
Bertholet on Ezek. 13 18) ; see Ephod. 

See Webs, Kosntmkuiuh\ i. ch. 5 ; Nowack, HA, § 20 ; Ben- 
ringer, HA, § 16 ; and the special articles referred to in the 
course of this summary I. A. — S. A. C. 

DRINK OFFERING C?|DJ), Gen. 35 14; see Sacri- 
fice ; cp Ritual, § 1. 

DROMEDARY. The word JIT) 3 "1 3, kirkdroth, is 
rendered ‘dromedaries’ in Is. 6620, RV m £- (so Boch. , 
Gc>. , Che. , Di. , Duhm. ; <. p”0”0 'to whirl about’ and EV 
‘ swift beasts ’ ). The rendering 1 panniers ’ (cp /xera <tkl- 
aolwv [BNAQ]; Sym. 4v (popeiois) has little in its favour. 

For Jer. (^~ : ) and Is. 606 (id. plur.)— EV ‘dromedary,’ 
RVmg-. correctly ‘young camel’ — see Camel, § 11. For 

i K. 428 [5 e ] (CD 1) and Esth. 8 iofC’^nn ’32) see Horse, § 1 [4]. 

DRUSILLA (ApoyciAA* [Ti. WH]), Acts 24 24. 
See IIekodian Family, 10. 

DUKE had not yet become a title when the AV was 
made, but was still employed in its literal sense of any 
dux or chief : cp Hen. V. iii. 2 23 : ‘ Be merciful, great 
duke (viz., Fluellen), to men of mould.’ With but two 

1 The brazen statue in Elis bears the title of Satrap and seems 
to be of Eastern origin (Frazer, '1 575). 

2 Tbs importance of women in divination will not be over- 
looked. One notes how frequently the Grecian images, al»>vc 
refei red to, represent goddesses. 

3 See Cuttings, § 7, n. ; but 'j might also mean garments, 
cp Ass. kusltu. 

4 It is surely wrong to suppose that the mantles were worn 

by the enquirer. We have to read the fern, suffix in n3DD 
(v. 21a; cp the fern, suffix in 'jnriDD v - zoa ) > there is a similar 
error in C121V v. 1 gb. (&• *8) should probably be 

emended to HDp’p" ‘ every diviner.’ 

5 Cp RSV) 438 and see Sacrifice. This may have given 
rise to the figure ‘ robe of righteousness * and other well-known 
usages, cp also Job 29 141 * I put on truth and it clothed me 
(’jC' 2 l >"'i)’ — became, as it were, incarnate in me. 
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exceptions (see 1, below) this now misleading term has 
given place in RV to a more modern equivalent. 

1. qiSx 1 (-rj-ye/iW [BAL]), a title applied to the Edomite 

‘chiefs’ (so RVmg. only) in Gen. 1 Ch. I51 Jp. (cp Ex. 

15 15 EV, .end see Ehum, § 4); but also (rarely) to the ‘chief- 
tains’ (so RV) of Judab (Zech. 97 1256, 2 <55 X l ^ a PX°^ AV 
‘governors'). The tribal subdivision of which the 'allfiph is 
the head is called 'cleph. 

2. TD3, in pi., of the ‘dukes (RV ‘princes’) of Sihon (Josh. 
13 ,?r). Elsewhere the word is always translated ‘princes’ or 
‘principal men’ (Ps. 83 11 [12] Ezek. 3230 Mic. 54 [5)). 

DULCIMER (iTOBO-ID), Dan. 3510x5; see Music, 
§ 4 (4 

DUMAH (HO-'n). 1. In Gen. 25 14 (iSovfialv] [ADE], 
Soufia [L]) and 1 Ch. I30 (1 oou/xa [BAL]) Dumah 
appears as a son of Ishmael. The form iSovfia — 
n^n.x suggests comparison with Adumu, the 1 fortress of 
the land of Aribi ’ (A'i? 2 131), which, as Esar-haddon 
tells us, Sennacherib had conquered. 

2. If the Dumah of Gen. is the same as Adumu, it may 
be tempting to suppose with Winckler (AT Cut. 37) 
that the heading * oracle of Dumah ’ (Is. 21 n) also refers 
to this ‘ fortress.’ The prophecy itself, however, seems 
to forbid this ; it begins ‘ One calleth to me out of Suit . ’ 
More probably not Adumu but Udumu, ;i i.e. Edom, 
is meant (Che. Proph. Is. I130); in other words, 
‘Dumah’ is a corruption of ‘Edom’ ( ttjs ’ldovfxaias 
[BNAo ; see Sw\]), facilitated perhaps by the neighbour- 
hood of Massa (fnassd, v. n, being misunderstood) and 
Tema (v. 14) ; see Gen. 25 14/ It is a less probable view 
that ‘ Dumah ’ (‘ silence ’ — i.e . , desolation) is a mystical 

i name for Edom (<5) tt)s ’I dov/xcuas). See also ISHMAEL, 
§ 4 (4), Edom (footnote on name of Edom). 

3. There is another (apparently) enigmatical heading 
in Is. 21 1 ( ‘ Oracle of the wilderness of the sea ’), which 
should probably be emended into ’ Oracle of Chaldsea’ 
(□nc-j xz-D ; see SPOT). Both headings are un- 
doubtedly late. 

4. In Josh. 1552+ the reading followed by EV is 

found in some MSS and edd. (see Ginsb. ), and 
being supported by the OS (8ov/xa ; see below) is very 
probably more correct than the Rumah of MX (non 
[Ba. p. 86, Gi.]; so Pesh. and 0, pe/xva [B] povfia [AL]). 
In favour of this is the fact that the name is assigned to 
a town in the hill country of Judah, mentioned in the 
same group with Hebron and Beth-tappuah. For there 
is still a place called ed-Domeh, 2190 ft. above the sea- 
level, 10 m. SW. from Hebron and 12 SE. from Beit- 
Jibrin, a position which coincides nearly with the 
definition of Jer. and Eus. (05 H64 25068), ’ a very 
large village now in the Daroma,’ 17 m. southward 
from Eleutheropolis. T. K. C. 

DUNGEON ptan), Gen. 40 15 41 14 ; Dungeon House 
pi3i1 JT3), Jer. 37 16 ; see Prison. 

DUNG-GATE (niBC’NH [Ba. Gi.]; Neh. 3 13 
niD^n [Ba.]), Neh. 2x3 3x3 f 12 31. See Jerusalem. 

DURA (Xn-in, toy nepiBoAoy [O 87 ]. nepiBoAoN 
[Syr. mg.], lee I PA [Theod, ] = NT"! ) , the name of a 
plain 1 in the province of Babylon ’ where Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s golden image was set up (Dan. 3i). If the 
word is Aram., it should mean ‘dwelling-place’ or 
‘village’; but (55’s rendering, even if a guess, may 
suggest that the name had come down from old Baby- 
lonian times and means ‘wall.’ In fact, three localities 
are mentioned in the tablets as bearing the name Duru, 

1 In all the passages quoted there may have been a confusion 

between and 

2 In Zech. written defectively The St. Petersburg MS, 

_ 1 

however, points q ■ N. 

3 Udumn, as Wi. now reads (but cp GI 1 189), was the name 
of a city in the land of Gar, which may be identical with the 
Adumu of Esar-haddon, and from this city the land of Udumn 
may have derived its name. Still the remark in the text 
appears to be sound. 
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DUST 

'wall' or ’walled town (Del. Par. 216), and s<*\t*ial * 
Babylonian cities had names compounded with Dur. 1 
That the writer of the narrative knew any of these I 
pint- , appears improbable. Possibly the old name 
I > fi 1 u hud attached itself in his time to the plain 
adjacent to th«* remains of the walls of Babylon. At 
any rate, the scene of the dedication of the image must 
in the writer’s mind have been close to Babylon. 

T. K. C. 

DUST pay), Gen. 2 7 I827 etc. See Ashes. 

DWARF, mentioned among those who were for- 
bidden access to the temple (Lev. 21 20), is the EV 

1 Oppert finds an echo <-f Dura in the Nahr Durand the 
Tulftl Dura (ExfiJd. en [’62] I238). 
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DYSENTERY 

for pi, which has been variously rendered ‘ freckled 
(e4>HAoc [<P HAri -]. lippus , ’blear-eyed’ |Vg.]), 1 short- 
sighted,' ‘ weak-eyed,’ ‘ affected with a cataract ’ (Rabb. , 
cp Targ. Jer.). The literal meaning of tue word, viz. 
’shrunk,’ ‘withered’ (Ges. , Kn., Ke. ), seems most 
natural. 

DYED ATTIRE (D’b-UO), Ezek. 23 i 5 EV; RV»e- 
‘dyed turbans’ ; see Tukjs\\ t . 

DYED GARMENTS. For Judg. 5 30 RV™e- (D'LUy) 
see Colours, col. 86 q, n. 2; and for Is. 63 i AV (pOH) see 
ib.y § 10. 

DYES. See Colours, § 13 jf. 

DYSENTERY (Aycgntgpion ). Acts 2 S 8 RV ; AV 
| 'bloody flux.’ See Diseases, 9, and cp Emerods. 
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